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The Miracles of Cbrht considered 
With lltfertnet to ike DiviHUy of 
his feature, 

OiJR bl#*»sc<l Lor<l froquently- refers 
l<i iiiii unrai'lf^H as 4‘vnitMiccs or tet- 
ftTiioiUfs, u'hicli tiu" FiiiAlier bore io 
bis citviiie coimui^sion. T)u^ same 
power recoinriieiKUsl arnl Attested 
the authority of Moses aiul tlic pro- 
phels, but with this important dis- 
tiuctioii : they acted by peruiissioii 
or rtspR'st, Chtist by his o\Ai inbe- 
reui uiid iudepetidcut puw'er. If he 
prayed or |;(ave thanks upon the oc. 
casiou, it was because of the pts>- 
plc, not fnmi any defe< jt in luiUMdf. 
lie lieab'd them that iid nut even 
ileclare their wants ; be healed liiem 
that were absent, and whom be 
never saw ; he beaieii thein by hts 
word, and it was enough for him toi 
ifay to the deaf. Hear ; to the biiiui, 
tsee ; to the dumb. Speak; to the 
lame. Walk; and to the letters. Be 
cleansed ; and they heard, they 
«aw, they spake, they w'olked, they 
were cleauseil, and gloritied Go<l. 
The devils, before he approach- 
ctl llveiu, before he received any 
petitions, or iasued itny lAmuuatid 
concern i rig them, declared who 

• ha was, and bes<»ugUt him to tor- 
ment them not». The wind and the 
f^a heard hint comiiiauding them 
to be still, and wh|m the astonished 
disciples e%ciuimerl\Whal a person 
is this, that even the winds and the 
•ea obey his voice ! Uiey could not 
-li%t remember whose properly it is 

,*Jf0 make tiu* storm to cea^e, so that 

‘^^''iiiNiMiiiiirMinr i rir nr Nu* la. 


the waves thereof are still : and tbia 
property tliey seem to have actually 
attrihuteii to Jesus, in the prayer 
which they used upon the ocecasion. 
Lord, save us, wo |>erisli. 

•It is a stronf^er instance of the 
iniraculoiis power inherent in Jesus, 
tiiat he not (udy possessed it com- 
plete in hirni^if, but that (le was 
able to center it upon others, and 
that lie gave power to bis disciples 
over unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of dis- 
eases. They exercised the autho* 
•rity mhich he 'gave tlii^, and even 
the devils were obedient unto them 
through his name. 'J\ the same 
mighty name tliey ascribed the 
miracles which tl.ey wrought after 
hi.s ascensi'in, and for which they 
claimed no hoAour to themselves. 

^ Such power beloiigetli not unto 
men. A'he more illiberal ami pre- 
judiced Jews imputed it to Satan : 
the r..x»rc ingenuous confessed, that 
cven^their expected Messiah couki 
not surpcipis the works which Jesus 
did. Nicodeinus declared, that no 
one could perforni them except God 
was with him : and Peter concurs in 
his testimony, when he sjieaks oi 
Jesus of Nazareth as a man demon- 
strated from God, by miracles, ajs^ 
wonders, and signs, which God m 
by him, and that God was with Idai 
in the performance of them’. * 

It was alter an exhibition tff this 
miraculous power for the sadsfac- 
tion of John’s disciples ; alW at 
adei ting reproof of the impenitenei 
of the cities, \#liich considered ii 
*» 
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notg and Wter l>eeciving the repaid Evni me, and h| that aeetlf ine^ 
of ih^discmlcs, that he ga^e ttiaiiE^ ^ sceth Uini that sent mf*. Thy same 
to thti FatAr. andMeclared of liini- irutt^is more briefly cxiiresseil by 


self: 4^1 things are delivered imlo 
me cSF my Father, and no one know- 



one the Fathei, oi who the Father 
1*1, but Uie Son« and lie to whom the 
j^un will reveal him. In interpret- 
ing thei^e words of the will of the 
Father, ami of the prophet ie eoin- 
mission of the Sou. nhieh iiiii:ht 
seeiiv to be coiinteiinfiee<l li\ tlie 
blessednesb pronounced in St. Ltike\ 
uanative, on those who h<*ani anti 
saw the things uliieh weie plain to 
the disciples of Jesus, but which 
others had in \ain disiivd to know, 
there is a wide depaiture ffoiu the 
plain lue.iiiiiig of the wnrri>, nor 
was it true, e\eii ‘ut tiie time rtie 
words Were spoken, that the com- 
iiiissirni tif the Son unknown to 
aii\ bill the Falln r. T\ppln'd to lUc 
niNNterions and in*>( i ni.iiile nature 
id the lutiier and tfAi* Son, l/irv 
ajiuoiiine a \nily in .til t.ues. of 
whiiii the C hurt ii h.is no know- 
tediie but the n ol' fiic 

>«m. ’fhiTe !•» a p.i-S(i!:e in ilie 
Cio.'^ptl y^St. John, wuix^r. iio4\ Ik* 

aiUged .IS iKm Aing i oti l•ltJithle 
1 elit on this o^siiiii* ..'.d itifhii.lt 
J'.-'Us s.'.nl, li’ vf i..id kitov.«i 
me, \e should h^\e knAiv\ii n:\ 
fatliii al'<o, aiid tOfiii ir ueefortt^ 
^e kiii.w Inin and luivt him. 

Idiihp, riteiriiii: to the M'^ihle ina- 
uife tations of lite divine lIoiw inidt r 
tiie hiw, said, L -iJ, slie*v the 
i'atljer ,iud it snlflet Jisiis 

suith unto him: ii.ive I hee'i so 
long with yon, and k.«d liion not 
know'll iiic, Philip ( ii'* lii.U hath 
seen me, hath sem t'n ^'fdher, and 
how aiuyest thon uuii, show us the 
^'ather t Kelievt* me, that 1 am in 
the Father and the Father in me ; 
the wordn that I speak unto >oii, 1 
apeak* not of iiiyseif, and the Father, 
that 'dwSlleth in me, he ilueth the 
WliMrk^i On anotlier occasion he 
said : JMe hat belivvetii on me, 
Lelwntpk nut on m«', but on him 


the Apostle*, %vhen he as^mi^tB it to 
be the tftst article of the grgat mys- 
tery of godliness, tl^ wan 

iiKiiiilesteil in the llesti,^ and when 
he cleehires, that ^pi him dwelt 4ill 
the fuhuss of the (iodhe^d, bodily ; 
f. e. siivs Furkhuisl, 

‘* III IImi ImxIv of ('lirbt, o(»pose<l to tlie 
.It wish taherimrU* ur temple, liuly sntl 
lealU 111 i>ppu.siriiiil lo types uiul liioiie* ; 
not etlefia.ilK si« (lOci il wells in 
iiicii, Imt siitist.iiitiiilU 1)1 pi'isonally l)y 
file Hlrit'te.’*! ni.ioii, us liie ilwell.H iii 

l!ie l/iidv, so tiiul (hid airtl in.m aie uiie 
Chim.*' 

We are to eonsider him therefore 
S 4 .<c One, wlio ft^r hi*^ iiainre aild 
h»r hiH wtirks IS rii,hlly ilt .si'iini-- 
led tin* WiHolei fill, tlieoiii.i| 4 .‘ of the , 
invisible (iod, the bimhtiiess of his 
Father’s eiory, and the express 
iiiii<t:e ol tils p4 rsoii. 

.\uioiit: the riiiTai iiloim works of 
Jesus, may be plat e«l tin* i:u>iiig of 
till' oe^d, iiiidi r eif i'ninst:inf*t s vi'i'y 
<‘\iraordiii:ii\ , and illnsirativt* of 
iliviiie power. 'I he wiilov. s sun at 
S.iiu, ihc)ii<;h he w.is earned lo Ins 
litiriuh wn\ r..ise<| iii an nist.ud by 
tlx- poweihil VAord ol him who said, 
xoiiiit; man, 1 sax unto thee, arise. 
A. id tluie (.tme .i ^re.it fiar iiyiori 
all, .Old they •rioiiiini Cod, saxiiiif, 
tiial .1 111 eat piophet is risen iiji 
ain 4 *ri:: iis, and that CmmI li.itli vj'^iied 
li s peoples d’he rot ora (ion o( 
(.Jixaiiis was still more i« inaik^ahle. 
lie iiavl l»e« 11 di ad loui ihtxs, at 
whoh time (lie hiio'y iisiiaiK hei;aii 
In patiitv, and llioiii:li Jesus was 
iiittiiiiied of Ids ^iekiu*ss, he took 
no other iiotiee of it, than to ob- 
serve, 'ihis •^iekiiess i.s not iiiilo 
death, hut for the •;iory of (iod, 
that the Son ol Ood may he glorilh'fl* 
therehy. Nut h was his avowed 
know ledffe ol liiiiiuiri cuiitiimeiici^. 
\\ li-'ji he v*aiiu^(#» the phicc* whc*re 
lie was, Mart(jp dech.red, lliat if he 
h.id been there, her hrotlier would 
not tiavr dad, s*ul hir pei siiasioii 
correspoh' I* ii with ih..! ol ihe pey- 
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plc.^tbat ho WHO opened t!ir ct«*^ 
«vt' Hh' blind could linvo catiscd, llidt 
even thid man !>hfiiild ntd. Iihvc TIumI. 
S(» rtlroi^ was th<Mr belief of lux 
power capr Jifr and death. Jf*siis, 
to cdmFort Martha, and iii answer 
t«» her decbirjtion, thal ew‘ii now, 
svlialsoescr he #nijid ask of (Jod, 
<««td would (;ivp if to him, seid, 

Tli\ lirolluT shall rise Martha 

said, 1 know, that he shall rise 
ai'iiin lit the last day. Jesus not 
only roiitirins this dfu'tririe which 
li<* had l;Lii!;ht. iiiirl illustrated, but 
declares of liinisrlf, 1 <iin the re- 
s<n reef ion nnd the life, he that 
h *lie\eth III me, e\cfi if he die, shall 
Ir.e, and euTv one that inefh and 
lwli»V('lh 111 HI'*, shall mil die for 
e\er, Ilelievest thou this ' She saith 
iiiilo hill), yci, 1/orl, I hehexe that 
' lliou art the Clinsl, ttu* ^oii of the 
liMiii; (lod, uiio «>liiHilii come into 
llie worUI. Wild] he eaitit* to the 
t«'mi», Jeojs lifted up his ^oie^ and 
srful, J'atiii I 1 tihiiiK thee, that th(»ii 
iiast lieaid me, and I kno^' ttiat 
thou lieaii'M me alwavs, hut be- 
< aiuse of liie pfsijdc, which stand 
hi, 1 said If, that they may he]h\e 
that thou liast scut me. Ami when 
he Uid tlMi> spolvdi, Ih' said l/izariis 
f'oiiie forth, .iiid he that was dead 


of the BiW defended- S' 

lejf : and he not only Clirwt 
the second Advyn, a fj^le appro- 
priate to him who w^s not born of 
earthly parin' as;e, but he conf^-asts 
his nafwro with the first Adam, say- 
jn:', 1 'lie fir^tt Adam was rtade .i 
livin'; soul, thi* last Adam was made 
a qiiiekcuiii^ spirit. And thus if 
was writtdi, not in the volumes of 
authentic Scripture, but of antien# 
trailition, from which Mr. Blom. 
fi«‘ld has extracted tli 5 excellent 
com iidit : •• TJJie Word of Jehovah 
said, Here, Adam, whom 1 created^ 
i<i the oiily-he'.;otteii Son in the 
svorld, ns i am the oiily-hcsfoflen 
Son in the hiffh lieaseii.” This 
coniiiient explains St. Partfs com- 
p.iriHoii of Adam and Christ, and 
St. John’s allusion to the Word, ns 
the onlv hec;oiteii of the Father: 
and il proves that the title the Word, 
was of Jewish oriirm, a«d wa^wsed 
f > desic;a.ite n '^>erson distinct from 
the I'afher. The arcuuiciit may he 
eonclixled with the suhliiiie descrip- 
tion whnh the "loiitied Jesus irives 
III liiriisiif in the Apocabpse: 1 am 
he that livptli ^iind was dead, and 
heli*»lfl, liivii for evcrm*^.re ; Aiiicii, 
nnd Iriw iJie ke}s of hell ami of 

dcrith. 


came tcrih*. 

Tlii’se actions of lii^ iiimistr> iiny 
explain lji<t sasiiiu: of iiiiiiM lf: As 
til,' Falh*T laiM’fh up the <le.i(i and 
(piirlwriiefli tlieiu, e\eii .so (he Sou 
qiiicKeiieth wlioiii lie ^wiil. The 
d>'ail biiull hear the loicc of the Son 
of (loil, nurl they tliaf ltc>ar sliuil 
live, for Us (lie rather hath life in 
bimsetf, .so li itii lie unoii to the 
Son to li.i\e lile in liiiiiscif. W'hoso 
citcth iiiy flesh nnd <lrink^'tli my 
blood, hulh eternal life, and I will 
^raise him up at the last day. In 
rel?Te»Ke to the siinie powa-r, the 
Apostle exliotls (he Piiitippiniis to 
l«H»k for the Sa\ioiir, the Lor<l Jesus 
Christ, wlio sh ill change onr vile 
bodies, that llitw' iii<i]^ be like iiiitu 
ids gloiioiis body, aecordiiifr to the 
nii;|[lit\ workiu!* whrrebs h'- is able 
to subdue c\eu all ildii!{<i to him- 


Al THORIZEn vrusiov OF 

Tiii: niiH.r. i)cn:NOti). 

% Air. Uiifoi, 

Tni: fir*t Vrriele in your Number 
for Jills IS '* nemarks'oii the inaf|o- 
fpiate Traii'^laliou'of the first Aorist 
and perfeti Tense of the passive 
Voiee Ml I fie aulhorimi Version of 
the New 'resiaiiieiil. ’ Tiie w’riter, 
in proeeediiiiif to alles;e instances of 
this “ iuadei|u.ite translation,’' od- 
diices a siiSeiice from the 1-itiirsjy, 
and says iiiiiiieroiis other insJfeiiices 
niav be found there, justifying; i\\f^ 
assertion, that the participle f/t- 
i^tjr" is ii.sed fois the com|Miuiid per-* 
feet •• htirin^ ftevn," and the pVyent 
“ am' for the perfect ‘^mvo 
been and that the pliri^seolofsy of 
our I ransliloi^ ***• »» respects, 

** now ob-‘''deic/* All this ^ 
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confew» t& me appears extremely 
doubtful^ Mr rather periei^ily erro- 
neous. ^ 

In EjiglUh^ as in Latin, there is 
no prisent participle in the passive 
voice; and though in I^ily’s Gram- 
mar, prior to our present translation ' 
of the Bible, “ they are loved'* is the 
nrreiit translatioa of amantur 
yj^t^ strictly speakings all our passive 
podicaples, whether ending in ed of 
en, am, as^they arc called, preie^ 
rites: and if 1 wished J;o exhibit cor- 
rectlyrin English the Latin verberor, 
or the Greek rvvlofxu^ it eaii, 

I believe, only be done l)y a present, 
participle in the active soice, joined 
to a noun ; “ 1 am receiving stripes.'* 

How then is lime past cxiwessril 
in these languages I By conihiiiiiH' 
together tm) ideas H)v]iarcnll\ iii- 
conipatiblc ; by coiipUiig a past 
eseiit, o(U'ration, or passion, W4th a 
present verb; and tk^ huhIc, wbicli 
necessity inttoduced, custom has 
fatniiiarixed ami sancUoiied. ** lac- 
turn cst,” “ script ft m cst,” it is 
done, made, wfilUn," <.Vc. 

** Scilicet rt renim fachi cst piilclitirima 
Konia.^ 

** It Mas once committed to icrit* 

“ Koii.a condvnda crat */’ the 
imperial city \>ns once in the .slate or 
progrc.ss of lieinjr built ; and Mbat was 
written, Imill , iVc. renlains. But in all 
these cases tin* notion of time past* 
does not arise ironi a prestnt verify 
iw present parfidplc, “ being” for 
** having been," or “ fim " tor “ hare 
berHf** but from tin* preterit:' par- 
tifipJe^ factusn, or srriptnm, irhat 
has bten done^ u hat has hen wi ifttn. 
If W4' now iidvi'il **** one t>f die 
lexis by die Bemuikcr, 

omoitg them arQ sanclijted 

by fsMi in me,” (Ads xxw. 18.) this 
%iight be iinderstt»od as the English 
of neiijicantur, or of 

snncf(/icati sunt ; and 
Mfii ep t hl* beginning, the progress, 
r.omptetion of saiictillt afioii, 
i» Chiist, llw; <W>ctriiie is, 

tdtb^r may, sound oiul good ; hut 
original Gieck, i» 


admits of one senseonlyi ** amAng 
those who ksm beens»Hciified^** have 
been admitted or received into a «| 0 lc 
of M<tncii§cationy, ^ 

1 agree, then, enthreU wilh the 
Remarker, that tlie texlS, which he 
alleges, are, all of th^i, in the 
orighiai, in time pmt ; but 1 diftcr 
from him in accounting for the form 
of expression, by which they arc 
rendered in our English version ; 
and I conceive tliat our language* in 
this ease, has undergone no change 
whatsoever ; •and if, through the de- 
fect of our language, in such in- 
stances as “ ye are saved^” it is 
doubtful whether past or present 
time is intended, ( svrvamini, or, as 
Beza properly renders it “ eslis 
servati,”) and can only l>e deter- 
mined from the connection and ne- 
cesRary seflM? of the passage; the 
very same ambiguity, so far as I can 
<bsco\er, existed formerly. 

To some of tlic traiihlaiuHiv, here 
given ns more correct, I cannot ac- 
cede. ^For instance, ** Ye are the^ 
that hare bun saved by grace,'* is 
the translation of in ‘o» 
cr<a*'crps»o», (<IS, *ri 0» ikayutfAi- 

Luke xxn. '2H. Ve are they 
which have continued,’*) not ofrthe 
real rcailing, (Ljih. ii. 5, 8.) 
ij-f c-io^udfAnor which is ‘^ticcuralrly 
triinsla.tetl, By urace ye are sae*)i 
taking sand to be, as it projierly is, 
a prcliriic participle ; and if this is, 
and always has been, ambiguous, 
the anibiguiK , iinavoidable, |>erhupH, 
ill any literal translation, is casdy 
obviated in a paraphrase ; ** Hy 
grace ye have hetn admitted into a 
state of salvation, and are in that 

St ait ” 

1 he iiroper use and sense of thn 
term Su ing has Ineu perplexed i>y 
disjmtes. It is indisputably a f>re- 
sciit jiaviiciplc, and the appropriate* 
term in Imglisli for cxprcRsing the 
rase, absofate. “ Pontius Pibie beltg 
govertiour tl^) of Judea-*— 

the won! of Cod came unto Joliii 
ill t ho wilderness,” (Luke iii. 1, 2.) 
When used, as it often is, in prayer, 
it is nut, nor, from the nature of it, 
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(sllpposing a things nol imploring 
it) can be precative, but introduces 
or^lHVB down some clause or con* 
dilion/on which it subseq^nt peti- 
tion (f«r it \H always followed hy a 
petition) is^grou tided ; and, instead^ 
of ‘‘ refnrriug invariably as the 
Archdeacon o# FJy is inclined to 
believe/' to a ** future beiutit/* it 
would seem, from what has been 
said, that the very reverse is rather 
the truth ; that when cornliiiied, as 
it commonly is, with a jmst parti- 
ciple in the passive toiee, it niver 
refers n future bciieiit. 

However, that the woitliy Arch- 
deacon, if he chance to see this, 
may not be alarmed more than ne- 
cessary, we observe, that the beiielit, 
introduced by the term, may, at the 
time of offering the prayer, be either 
past, or present, or future; but if 
future, it is contemplated us granted, 
and therefore past, before and in 
order to, the following petition, 
whici) is grounded on it. 

A few instances will igakc the 
matter clear; and I pLice at the 
head of them one wilh a noun, which 
will dlustrale and eonfinn the cor- 
ri'spondinu: s<*nse, uhero a participle 
isftiised. “ Grant, O Lord, that we 
being thy servants,** (tliat is inas- 
much as^uY are th\ s(T>auts) “ may 
ferve thee fdilhinllv.” In son" 
of /acliarws, that we bring dtf^ 
frredf is in the same form, untl ir^ 
)>aBt time, sci\e 

iiini without fear," (URkc i. 7 L) 

I'lie ft>lJow'inc; senes of examples 
are chielly from the Collects ; and i 
give them as they occur, whether 
they are such as clearly corrolwHate 
the explaimtiou now given, or such 
as some may emieavoiir to heiid to 
a ddierent riuNuiiiig. “ffrantthat 
we, being regenerate, may daily he 
^renewed," (Collect for Nativity*) 
If regenerate, like other words of 
that form, as mate, uncreale, 
is strictly a verbal adjective, not a 
piirth'iple, it is uWd, liov\e\er, as 
they Hie, for llie preleiile )»;Klieip!e, 
regain aUd ; and tUeiduic, In the 


very form of expression, , as well as 
by the clause stibjoined^o if, ** made 
thy children by adoption and grace/' 
(tliat is, having been adopted 
tism,) refers to a past event- Ac«- 
cordingly, the Greek trSnslation 
of the> Liturgy^ by the celebrated < 
^Vhitaker, of Cambridge, published, 
in 1589, as well as in the Latin ^Ver- 
sion, set forth by the Queen’s adthio* 
rity a few years before, (the work# I 
believe, of the adniA'cd LatiniaG 
Walter Haddon,) which he printed > 
with it, I mill clauses arc reodereil 
by participles Hi the past time : 

“ bat Tuf frtiXiyytftfftA; 

fAitot, ttsti ret COL rtKeat Sii ttoSicta^ 

lIc7roit)M.f>0t* ut nos regeuerali - 
tiliique tui per rcgeneratioueni et 
gratiam facti.'* 

(fiaiit th:it wc may look up to 
heaven, ami, being ji-iled with the 
Holy (ihi)st, may learn to b}<iss our- 
persecnto?s,’’ii(St. Stephen.) '‘That 
our hear Is being wartijUd we may 
in all things obey/' (C’lrctimcision.) 
“ Increase and inultiply upon us 
thy inercx, that, thou being ovr 
ruler and guide, we may so pass 
through things temporal," (4 Triii.) 
“ CTiaiit that we being called b> thy 
holy word, ina> forthwith give up 
our>el\es obedieutJy to fullil thy 
holy eoniiiiandmejib,” (^St, Andrew.) 
" Grant that tli> Church, being 
way prtstirerl ironi fal.^e a|M>sfh‘s, 
max l>e ordered and guidcfl by faith 
ful ai^l true pastors," (St. Matthias.) 

*• Wash it, we pray thee, that 
whaGoe\cr dchleinents it may liave 
ccya^tracteil, being purged and done 
away, A may be |>reseiiU*d |>ijre 
ami without spot,** (Commend. 
Prayer, Vlkil. of Sick.) “ That we, 
being delir red Iroin this distress, 
may Jivetto serve thee/’ (*2il Collect 
in Storm.) “ Tor which Ve, now, 
hiing in safety, do give all prajv<?/' 
(*2d Thaiiksgiviii" after Storm.) 

" Be thoi^ still our mighty Pro^ 
lector — strengthen, A c* Th at our 
gracious soveieigii, audlijl'ixalms, 
being prfstrrtd ami proUUeii, we 
inay ail duly serve thee," (2d Collect 
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aftpr Lit«ny, Gunpowder Treason.) 
Here the protection, tirst of all im- 
plored, is not afffiin implored in the 
same cfjlect, in the words “ being 
protected ” but is supposed ^ as the 
i^rouiid of the prayer wlifch imme- 
diately iblltjws, “ that we may all 
iluly serve ihee.*’ “ That being not 
carried away with vain doctrine, we 
map be estabibhed,'* (St. Mark.) 

In the form for receiving children 
that have been privately baptized, 

(live thy Holy SpiriVto this in- 
fant, thfft Ih‘ being horn again, and 
being made an he# of everlasting; 
salvation, may continue thy ser- 
vant,*' clearly reternii" t(» flie bap- 
lisin previously adniiiiistt re<l. “That 
be, being delivered from thy wrath, 
may be received into the ark of 
Christ’s Church,” (I (^>11. Public 
Baptism.) Deliverance frenn sin, or, 
which i^tbe same thing, from divine 
wrath, is the first slept it*t<l recep- 
tion into the Church is the secoml ; 
second in (trder and in the nature 
of the case, though both conferred 
alike in l)a))tism. 

1 give a sie«'le instance fr<ini St. 
Paul: “ Tliat ye Ihinir routed and 
grounded,*' (clearly deiiotinir time 
poht, aecordintr to llio ornrinal, 
Cuutvoi M xi w * loj ) ** mas l)e al>le 

t/> eoniprehend, and know the love 
<if Christ,’' ^Eph. ill. I'J, Id.) 

Other exainph**', wt re not the list 
already t(»o large, mi'j!;lit easily be 
adduced, both Iroiu tlic LituriiV and 
from Scripture, ^^e may oUserve 
upon them in general, tliat the pre- 
sent partieijile, being, coupled vwth 
a past participle, a> “ (Adiveird, 
born, risen," <N.c. universally desig- 
nates a time or event wlr'rh is past ; 
which therefi're, as such, cannot be 
the subject of prmfvr, Imlfis intro- 
duced al the ground of a petition 
or^rayer subjoined to it. This, 
however, we may concede, that 
when the event or coalition, thu.s 
aiiinioge ^. la subsegnenl to the tinm 
of the prayer, the suppli- 
cant iiV ihlerini; the clause, 

''till a tdiit petition. 


or desire, that it may lie accom- 
plished. When a storm rages, the 
first pefition naturally is, iliat^'i nufy 
be cpieiled^ “ O send the w'ord of 
thy command to rebuke the raging 
V inds and roaring seas and when 
the supplicant goes on to fhijilore a 
further blessing, layiJlg down deli- 
verance as the condition or ground 
of it, “ that we, being drlivcnd iVoiii 
this distress, mat/ lire to serve ifier,'* 
he probably accompanies it with a 
silent blit fervent wish, that tlie con- 
dition itself may he granted, “ and 
oh ! that we may be deliveretl !’* 
blit the elanse, in itself, neither is 
nor can he a petition, being cleariy 
indicative of time past. 

In tin* I»ook of Jlomili(‘.N, the fir.->t 
f>:irt of the Sermon for Whitsunduy 
thus coiuliides ; 

“ In tlie moan season, lot ns (as wc ar^ 
mo.st hound) tjivo lu‘aiiy tliuuks to (iod 
the FailuT, and ho Son Jc.hio Clnmt, lor 
sending down his ('omfoiOT into tin* world, 
hiimiilv hosfcohing him, so to vv(»rk in oiir 
hoarh4 hy /ho power of the Holv Npiiit, 
that wo benif* re^rnrral/e nod neu lit tfurn 
again iii all «oodnos»H. i ii»htooiiMiOHs, j»o- 
hiiotv, and tiutii, niiiy m the end ho mado 
p.iitakti-' ol’ ovorlastiii^ Ido in his ho.i\only 
kin^'dom, tiiioucli Jiaiis Christ Oiir JLoiJ 
and Savioiii. Amen,” * 

TSovv whdher the aiitlioi^ of this 
Hoinily here lulemicd the new birlli 
in Imptisin, irieeplive oi all spiritual 
US the natural birth inceptive 
of our natural life ; or vilielher, eun- 
traiy to tlie f<*ueral linage of our 
Cliurch and our eaily divine.s, as 
al.so in violation of tlie proper sense 
oi the words, (for being born evi- 
dently means haring been born ) by 
the terms “ regenerate and nnvlt/ 
born again," he ineant progressirr 
renovahon, going on Iroin ba|)ti.Mn 
1.0 death, the elause, like all those 
before addneed, is not piecative,* 
but the founihition of the jiraver 
whieh follows, iluxt having walhd 
ill all std)iicty uml truth, we may iii 
the end he madc^partaku's oi cvei;- 
Usliiig life.’* 

A. H. M. ^ 
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I'othe Editor ^ih€ Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

It fann^t be doubted that an uijury 
is done to the cause of s^iund re- 
lie;ioii, wlieaever a true doctrine is 
supported bt' a filse proof, lii a « 
case of thif nature, a strong vantaj^e 
wround is adbnU'd to the iiiipiii'iier 
t>f such doctrine ; while the youth- 
ful mind, whose stock of scriptural 
knowledj^e is but slender, and o])iiii- 
oiis consoijuently unsettled, receives 
a very unfavourable^ impression, 
and, perhaps, a bias to scepticisiii, 
as the conclusion will naturally 
be formed from the use of a bad 
arocuinent. that no better exists. 
On this :»roiind, I cannot avoid e\- 
pressini* niv rei^ret that a most ex- 
cellent j)a>sa^e from one of B!^llop 
Sandford/s Sermons, in the 

C'hri>tian Iteim nil)raneer ft)r Oeto- 
b<*r, ''honid l>t* \vt»und ii[» hy a text 
of S< ripture wholly mai plu able to 
the oceasioii. file anilior, after 
very jjistiv oliservirii: ftiat tin' doe- 
Iriiies of ('llrl^ti^lnlt^ iini^? f^nn the 
foiindaljon of moral praetice, adds, 
** VVe have the assurance of the in- 
s})ir('d word, that our works must 
be iiid« bted lor liieir aecept.iuee to 
faiTli -for we thereiu read, that 
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were illegal. And concludes the 
subject by; saying, “ He thafdoubt- 
cth is damned ir he eat,^becaiise hr 
cateth not of faith ; for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin that is be- 
yond all qijestion, every aetion is 
^ sinful which is not performed under 
a full conscientious persuasion of its 
lawfulness. And 1 am not aware 
that any coniiiientator ever attached 
any other inteqjretation to the 
Apostle’s language. AH, therefore, 
the authi>r ii^eaiis by faith a belief 
ill tile fiindarnentril doctrines #f the 
(iospel, must not hi> quotation be 
regarded as unfortunate for the doc- 
trine which he otlierw'ise so ably 
entoriM's ? Tliat our works, to be 
acceptable to fiod, must proceed 
from genuine faith, is a fioint on 
ich nil ortiiodox believers are 
•ee<l ; tnr it is declared, not only 
particular passages, but ^ the 
icral tenoiir^ of Scripture ; and» 
‘rcft»re, it is the more to be 
iicnled that m* sound and judici- 
b a writer as Bishop Saiulford, 
Mild liavc re.steil it on an irrele- 
II t proof. 

1 am, Sir, t^c. i^e. 

C. P. 


‘ whalsi^j vev is not of faith is 
silt' ” Now I tliiiik it mu^t be 
uuiversallv aeknow led'j:e<l that the 
meaning of St. Paul, in tliis text, 
is totally ililfercrit from the sense lu 
vvhiiTli liic uullior a])pWs il. Iti the 
fiUirtcM uth chapter of the f.pistle to 
tile liomau5», the Apostle <’\liorfs the 
(itMitile Christians f > Ixar with the 
lutirmilies of the Jewish converts,, 
and not compel them to act cuiitrary 
to their ct>uscience, by insisting lui 
tiieir partaking of particular meats, 
which they, still retaining some of 
their legal prejiidiees, believed un- 
lawful. St. Paul, while he main- 
tains the subjeel in disjuite to be 
one of perfect iadiifercnce in itself, 
yet argues that the Jewish ctmveiis 
would do wrong to allow theniseivcs 
the use of tiiose meats, us long nS 
they retained the (pinion that they 


► ihc Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir. 

ilfHE fallowing M.S. note, written 
ill a copy of M*Kiiiglit’s narmoiiy, 
lliough evidently a mere memoran- 
dum, appears to me so ju^t, that 1 
* v^co{):^tl it lor you witluuit altc- 
liou. 

1 am, tVc. 

llILOA. 

Dr. unable to gel rid of 

the denrWd tesiiiiioiiy of the Fafhers in 
favour of Kpisct>|>acy, labours to set 
llicir authonty by adilueiug iustaiieeii of 
their mistakes— in which three Ihiiigs are 
remnikable. Tirtit, the instaiice^^re very 
few, aiui geneially very li 
they are not on subjects ofdqSr^ or 
disciphne, but mere mutters gfOtninoiogy. 
I'liirdly, they arc none of lUemfrom tbos« 
Fatheis ou vwio>e testiiuoiiy vprc chietiy 
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Rijri <for‘iiii«uie«,< %natiM iM CImhcm,) 
nor tr<K» avy of tiie vaHtwl {r^Atliert. 

** St Jcrtmc’ii iuadtnracy is on oiir side, 
because in hts^eal to defend UiePresUy. 
‘ terjjhfrom the encroaeliuieuts of Uie arro< 
gant Deacons, he appears sometiiiies to 
' etefat6 it to an equality witli tlie Episco- 
pacy ; tiiough, hy the bye, be is by no 
- means consistent in this, ubicb shews 
that itnrises front liia impetus/* 

c ’ 1 q the same htind are some very 
liasty notes in Burkes Works; one 
of which bcopy asdt is there ivritteii. 

<*: Bnrke-admits, on^the authority of 
Caesar, that Druidismoriciiiated in Britain, 
and was thence diifused into Gaul, Aic . ; 
at the same time he remarks, tiiat this, 
is contiary to the natural ordoi of tliiuas, 
aince Gaul was peitpled and civilized be- 
'fore Britain*. In fact, Diuidtsin was 
probably, nay, ceitainly, a remain of 
patriarchal tradition, and travelled t westr 
ward with population. Tlie simetity sup- 
posed in the inisletoe — (he cereinoHies of 
cuttiog off the I hram*)i— the peculiar 
notRK; icspocting ttic acom— ami the 
druidicai § tempie.s, %c,. \c. alt wliich 
most strongly rcsembic the original re- 
veal^d religion of mankind. One pi oof 
iliat Druidisin was not invented in Bntdin. 
The divination by birds, and by entrailH, 
was so similar to that of the Roiiiaus, tliat 
tliey must have liad a common origin ; and 
this origin must have been picvioiis to the 
settlement of <itlier country, for there 
could have been no couiiiiiinicatioo after- 
wards. It appears to follow then, that 
luitb religions were deiivcil from the palri- 
arehal stock. 

** Burke’s idea that \liis soit of divina- 
tion might have arisen in both cases from 
uateliing the signs of the weatjicr, is ii(^ 
considered— foS thougli the fliglit of birds 
might be supposed to indicate the weaihei, 
(he state of entraii.s certainly could not. 

“ Tlrey si'cni also to liavc bq|yj ac- 
qnainted with the Sablnith, oiMcveiithday, 
as do the Ascr nations.” 


Extracts from Reports of the Society 
for ^promotin^ Otristtan Knotts 

A pm END hag favoured us with a 
loan v>f what we understand to be 

Essay jus t pobrished. 

•' |i!|piM||Morit, Pref. Heb. Lev. 

* Human 

VietilDsliwbitiveof Abraham's .Sacrifice. 


Christian KnowUdgt. [Jan. 

the only ^ known oblleOtion ot the 
Reports of this Society from 
to il730. It appeals that itvery 
tnenibqf was annually presented with 
a packet Of hook.s and tracts, and 
that prior to 170i) ite uad been ac- 
companied by a writlea letter, giv- 
ing an account of itlie progress and 
plans of the institution. The print- 
ed letters evidently coininenced in 
that year ; and they corilain so 
much interesting information rea- 
pecling the first institution of Charily 
Schools, the early state of the So- 
ciety s Missions, and its general 
endeavours to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of mankind, 
that we shall reprint the greater 
part of them for the use of our 
readers, 

“ The .Society have given me leave, fiir 
divjvatch saRc, to piuii what Iain coin- 
fiianded to «ay in common to their Cor- 
ies poiidcntji, III rogdid the inimiicr qf them 
is incrcBM'd, and tliat fieiiding the yearly 
packet would be otherwise long delayed, 
the partimlaiu I am to uctpiaint you with 
are as |jilow, 

“ The Society tliink it may be of nie, 
to prevent the concealment or misapplica- 
tion of moneys or laiul given to charitable 
uses, to Inivc mich chariries registered in 
some public place ; and, tliendbrc, rqconi- 
roend It to you to procuie an entry of the 
notices of anch gifta iqimi tables, to be 
linng up ill the paHiilies to which .•odi 
cliaiities belong, or otherwise, as yon 
flunk may best preserve the meniorv* of 
them. 

“ The iSocrety having heretofore pro- 
nitsciionsly «f;ti tlie words propagating, 
and promotiug, in tlieir title, and eon- 
skleriiig that the coincidence of the former 
with the title of the Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel in Foreign Parts, has oc- 
casioned mistakes, they have agreed, for 
the future, to call tlieniselves only by the 
name of the .Society for Promoting Cbrii- 
tian Knowledge. 

“ U he .Society having been informed of 
some itielliods used in Heiifordshiro rid 
Pembiokeshire, for circulating books 
among the Clergy, I am directed to ac- 
cpiainl you therewith, in hopes they may 
bo of use, where public Ubraries are not 
yei erected : one metborl ii, by commiitii- 
cating reciprocally, catafognea of each 
others hbiuiies, in order to lend vslnt one 
way be provided with difiereiit from tlm 
©IhcT : and the other method to focili- 
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tito^e proenrifig i>f new htfok» by a imall 
■nnmii subscription, which being laid out 
therein by, common conieni, the books 
after they have been perused alteri^^tely, 
are ^tvid(;||« and shared by lot among the 
subscribers. * 

“ And*whoieas a worthy correspondent 
IMS fonnd l»y experience, that Ins providing 
a little hbraiy of books for eacli of Iris 
childien, hath nwfli tended to excite a 
desire in tliem after the knowledge of reli- 
gion ; the Society takes the liberty of 
commiinicating it to you, that you may 
recommend the same thing where you 
think proper, out of a sense they have, 
that nothing is more to be regarded in the 
education of children than ©Seating in them 
a thirst after knowledge and virtue; by 
which means they will liave, also, a larger 
field for the exercise of industry, which is 
a thing of vast importance to be encou- 
raged, being, as may be said, the parent 
of ail considerable attainments.” 1709. 

Extracts from Circular, 1710. 

The Society licing dcsiious that tlie 
next account of chanty schools should be 
perfected for the press by Easter at 
farthest, I am ordered to request you 
would bo pleased, some time in Lent 
next, to comroimicate tiic state of tlie 
schools in your niMghbourhood, pau|icularly 
when such schools were set up ; what 
number of children are taught and clothed 
of each sex, and by what subscriptions, 
collections, or endowments, maintained; 
how many children put out apprentices, 
to se^vice^^, or to sea, from the bcgiiiuing 
of each schqpl ; and wiierc there are school- 
hoq^s, at whose cxpence built ; and what 
other parUrulai-s fail under your notice, 
in relation to schools, or the account of 
them now published. 

may also acquaint yon, that the 
Society arc inclined to thiiic, if tjieir cor- 
respondents in e^ch county were disposed 
to meet once a year, oroftener, if found 
practicable, to consult how they may pro- 
mote chari^ schools, aod remove such 
difficulties as occur in the erecting or 
maiutainiug of them, it might gonlnbute 
very modi to futtbe.r the design. 

“ Permit me ulao t® another liig- 
gestion, that if the worthy corresponding 
^mgmbers did sometimes visit, not only 
those charity schools in their ncighbonr- 
hood, but such as are more distant from 
litem, when they happen to travel in the 
country, or in thoir way to London, leav- 
ing with them a word of commendation or 
ndvice, suitable to tlie condition of such 
^ools; as tliis may bo done without 
ofknA, so'no donbt it would be a very 
RlMKMBltANCBR. N6. 18. 
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great enconragement, both to giasWkn aod 
children, to see themselves thus taken 
notice of by^trangers. ^ * 

** 'Ehe Society l^lieve jt will be a ploEf 
sure to their correspondents to hear that a 
charitable person has contributed fl9t the 
pertbrmance of divine service in f prison 
^at Bristol, arftl that this has occasioned 
the like charity to tlie Marshalsea prison 
ill Southwark; and they mention this the 
rather, because they hope that these good 
examples may excite others to promote the 
like charity to otlier prisons. 

** Besides this, there is » sobstviptioa 
going on for fixing large quarto Bibles, 
and other good Mioks, in the prisons about 
London and Westminster; and tlidle are 
a good number already set up in several 
prisons, at which the prisoners seem ex- 
ceedingly to rejoice; and, it is hoped, 
will make a good use of them : this design 
is not yet coiiipleated, but it is hoped by 
the contribution of charitable persons it 
will in time be much enlarged.” 

Extracts from Circular, 1712. 

The account ^of tlie cliarily iSltools, 
which yon will therewith receive, is not 
yet so exact as could be wished; aud, 
therefore, I am obliged to renew the re- 
quest 1 formerly made you, of favouring 
me some time in, or before next Lent, 
with the state of those schools which are 
in your knowledge, towards rendering tlie 
next impression of that acconnt still more 
perfect. 

The Society conceive that great care 
ought to be taken in the well diiiposing of 
the children when they go from these 
schools ; and because some have appre- 
hended that the placing so many of them 
out apprentices to manual trades, as is 
Iftow genaraliy done, may occasion in time 
a want of servants, especially in hus- 
bandry, the Society recommend it to your 
consideration, whether tlie bringing up 
the cIMren to husbandly, or putting them 
out to servij^es in sober families, may not 
be more useful to the public, and no leai 
beneficial to themselves. 

“ But however these children are dis- 
posed of, it will be very necessary before 
hand to tea A tliem that great of 

humility which oiir Saviour bas prescribed 
to all that will be his disciples, least th^ 
advantages they receive from a pions edu- 
cation should iqpline tligm to put too 
great a valne upon themselves 
fore, the mastcix should be in 

mind of guarding the cbildreMH^JIbeir 
care, as mitch as poMibld} 1f|P» 
such dangerous conceits, idt in Older 
C 
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tAerevAto, to uwtruci them very carefully 
io the dotics of servants, aud snbmiMion 
to superrors. ^ , r 

** Another tiling the Society take the 
fteedoin of recommending to yon as a 
meanf to promote Oliristian knowledge, is, 
that yoiv would endeavour to prevail upon 
tte masters and mistresses 'of the charity * 
acfaools in yonr neighbourhood to attend 
two or three evenings in a week for teach- 
ing such grown persons to read as have 
Iraen neglected iii their youth: this is a 
Blatter of such importance, tliat the So- 
ciety cannot «biit think it well deserves 
the consideratioD of tlie trustees to encoii- 
tageit. 

^ where the fund for cloathing the 
ehildren of the charity schools has not 
heen sufficient to do it entire, you may, 
perhaps, think it not amiss to recommend 
the experiment that has been made at 
Oswestry, in Shropshire, by pnttiiig the 
Whole school upon an innocent contest for 
stockings and shoes, and other pairs of 
their apparel, to be acquired ohly by 
diligence and improvemeut in their learn- 
ing:- 


" If any thing can adi.to the zeal which 
has of late years appeared for encouraging 
the design of charity schools, it must be the 
opinion Her Majesty hath of it, which she 
was pleased to signify in her late gracious 
letter to both the Archbishops, dated 
August 20 , 1711 , in the following words : 

** *And forasmuch as the pious instruction 
and education of children is the surest way 
of preserving and propagating the know- 
ledge of true religion, it hath been very 
acceptable to us to hea\ that, for the at- 
tainiug these good ends, many charity 
Achools arc now erected throughout this 
kingdom by the liberal contributions of 
4 nir good subjects , we do, therefor^ 
earnestly recommend it to you, by ^11 proper 
Vays, to encourage and promote so ex- 
cellent a work, and to countenance and 
assist the persons principally coneeQ^ed in 
it, as they shall always be surg of oiir pro- 
trotion and favour.* 

** As to the Protestant Mission to the 
JEatt Indies, I am to acquaint you that Uie 
4>utgo sent thither, as mentioned in the 
last circnlar letter, fell unhappily into the 
lands oi a French squadron, on the coast 

fc Braxi|, bnt die ship in which it was, 
ng ransomed, pursued her voyage ; and 
iiie Sbeiety have eealiacted to pay for the 
of their caf^go, Except the silver) 
^tve sent this year 
r TMtaments in Portoggese, 
clock, 

^ inches dinBieter, 

of Batbcanticil In* 



strtinients and hooks, the belter to ei«ablt 
die missionaries to reconmend themselves 
to the Heatlien natives, hy improvements 
in thf^e arts which are peculiar to Europe^ 
III all wlpch they gratefully actnowledge 
the assistance that has been givep by seve- 
ral of their worthy correspoodents. 

“ There has, likewise,* been remitted 
by thd Society the value of l^L in foreign 
silver, which was roluified lo them by Mr. 
Professor Frank, as collected at Halle, in 
Saxony, for tlie benefit of the Protestant 
Mission. 

An history of the attempts that have 
been made to convert the popish natives 
of Ireland, I9 the established reheion, 
having been lati*ly communicated to the 
Society by the Kev. Mr. Richardson, one 
of their correspondents m that kingdom, 
they gladly embrace the opportunity of re- 
commending the design of the author as a 
work highly teiuhug to proinoie tlie wel- 
fare of Her Majc‘*ty’s subjects, and the 
Protestant in te lest in that kingdom, and 
they hope it will meet witli the counte- 
nance of all that wish well to tiiose great 
ends. 

“ And whereas a worthy correspondent 
has signified that he 1ms tound it very be- 
neficial to his parishioncis to communicate 
the books aiiDualiy sent to him, in the 
followii^ method, by putting one of each 
sort in a siiiaU box, bought for that pur- 
pose, to be kept all the week in the pansli 
chest, hut to be brought nut and left open 
on Sundays and holidays, for any of tfiem 
to reail thcie at sucii times, hcfore^aml 
after morning and evening service, allow- 
ing them, if they desire it, t(^ take home 
the book they want, or like, for a week 
or longer lime, upon promise lo restore it 
when demanded, ordering them to advise 
with him, if after they liave read the book 
they want to have any thing in it farther 
explained ; aifif to the iqteiit that none of 
tlie books may be lost, there is a paper 
book laid np in the box with them, in 
which is a catalogue of the books, with 
the prices wrote at oneeof^^'Bnd at the 
other, what are lent out, and when, and 
to whom f the Society leave it to your 
prudence whether you wilt use this or. any 
other method to render the books you 
receive from them as useful as you can 


On Deuteronomy^ xxix. 19, 

Sir> 

Thb study of tbe Septuagint Imui 
been often recoamended by aobehtfig 
and with gtegt piopnety^ in mAer 
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the Ifetter to umimttnd the Imnguttge 
of the New Testament ; there it 
anotjier ciroamttaiice of advar^^e 
attendiiiip the study of the^epliia^ 
gint, which 1 do not thaifc is yet 
' exhausted, ^hat msion often ren* 
dels an objure proverbial or idio- 
matic Hebrew expression, by ano- 
ther proverb or idiom, more intelli. 
gible to the readers of that day ; 
which custom of theirs, if duly at- 
tended to, would have prevented 
many a conjectural slash of the He- 
brew U*xt from the critics, who too 
often, ill this case, use the authority 
of the version to correct the text, 
where there is no error, because 
tliey have not suthciently attended 
to the ^'eiiius of the version, the 
'authority of which tiiey press into 
their service,, i have been very 
forcibly struck with the Septuagiiit 
version of Deut. xxix 19. Our 
translation runs thus with the He- 
brew, verse 18. 

Lest there should be snioiig you man 
or woman, or hiniily, or tribe, whole heart 
turncth away this day from the Lord our 
God, to jjo and serve the Gods of these 
nations ; lest theic should be among you a 
root that beareth gall and wormwood. 
V. >9. And it come to pass, when he 
heareth the words of this curse, that he 
bless himself in Ins heart, saving, I alialt 
have pecice, tliongli I walk in the im- 
agination (Marg. slubboniiicss) of mine 
heart, to add drunkenness to tinrst. (Marg. 
tlie drunken to the thirsty.) V. 20. The 
I.ord frill not simre liim,^bnt then the 
anger of the Lord and his jealousy abatl 
smoke against that iiiiui, and all the curses 
that are written in this book shall he upon 
him, and the Lord shall blot out bis name 
under heaven. V. 21. And the Lord sliall 
sejiarate him unto evil out of all the tribes 
ot Israel,’* 

The Septuagiiit, V. 19. runs thus ; 

I shall have peace although I shall 
proceed in tlie wandering away of 
my heart,*’ IVa avp awoXfcra • il/uap. 
ruX^; TOP that the Sin- 

ner may not destroy together with 
him the gtiillless which seems to 
me a key to the whole passage ; 
Njpresenting the infidel idolater as 
flattering hwself that he should 


escape the punishmeDt of his crimes, 
because Gpd would not bring the 
nation to ruin for*the sjik^of punish- 
ing him and his family individually^ 
(According to the sentiment dpoa 
which Abraham reasoned, in the 
V:ase of Sodom, “ will God destroy 
the righteous with the wicked?** 

o't/p avoPitavf bV.»ior fAiT/i p ^ 

Pffrmp uq o eur£iq. Gen* xvil^g 

23.) In contradiction to which 
delusion, the Almighty assures them 
that he will §o order the course 
of iiis secret providence, that,such 
a presumptuous sinner shall be 
sure not to escape his vengeance^ 
let the fate of the nation be what it 
may. A decisive proof of the spe- 
cial interference of the providence 
of God in the government of thfe 
Israelites, illustrated in many in- 
stances in the punishment of the ido- 
latrous kings and their famili^ of 
w hich the peoj4e partook more or 
less, according to the share they 
bad in the idolatry of their rulers. 
We cannot, at this distance of time, 
pretend to trace the fate of meaner 
idolatrous families ; hut by the 
xliv. Psal. 20, 21. and by the son 
of 8iracb*s observation, xvi, 4 — 13* 
as well as by many other notices in 
the Psalms and Proverbs, it seems 
as if it were a common observation 
that these siiis^ brought families to 
ruin. The above view of this pas- 
t’m^e seems to connect the W'hole so 
well together, the general threat of 
extiqiatiiig the nation or tribe, with 
the more particiflar one of extirpa- 
ting the family or the individual, as 
to leave nh subterfuge of hope to 
any against whom the God of all 
the earth, and their God and King in 
partic'ular, set his face. There will 
be no violence tK>ne to the Hebrew 
by understanding it in the* same 
sense. 1 should take the version* 
of the margin, the drunken’* and 
the thirstyv” llie words being bplh 
adjectives in the Hebrew, 
the sentence exactly in theHSili of 
the Greek, n^DSTTriK JWTff JllBD 

“ on Account of Ibe draakavi 

c 2 
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taking (or adding, i. j. to his 

own ruin, for/^^SDraay bf either from 
^D'or5|Dw)t“ the sober:'* by the 
former understanding the riotous 
idolhter, and by the latter the sober 
worshcpper of the tri^e God ; i. e. 
because God will not so order affair^ 
as to suflfer his punishment of the 
idolater to involve his true worship- 
4 >cr in ruin. Which gives the exact 
power of arrangement to JIK which 

it ought to have in such sentences. 
The authority of the*Septiia”int, to 
whidb, ill the Pentateuch, all scho- 
lars ascribe particular accuracy, 
and tlie clear light thai version 
throws upon the context remains 
uninipeached, whether I have been 
so fortunate as to shew' the connec- 
tion between the Hebrew words and 
the Greek by the right allusion or 
not We know' that drunkenness 
wa9><t very • characteristic part of 
the worship of iddls, and that the 
Prophet describes f >^*tne and feast- 
ing as the occupation of those un- 
l)elieving Jews who regarded not the 
works of the Lord, nor the opera- 
tion of his hands ; and that thirst is 
metaphorically used by the J Pro- 
phet, and by } our Saviour himself, 
to express a strong desire after 
holiness; which 1 hope will acquit 
me of the charge of giving the rein 
to an unbridled fency,, though I 
cannot produce a precise authority 
for the sense I have ascribed to the 
Hebrew words, mm and n«D2^n 

TT T » - I " 

being both feminine, I do not think 
a decisive objection, when jve re- 
collect how prominent«^a part the 
women acted in || these scenes. But 
if any one should wish to understand 
nnStefD ’IT^pCor as some critics 

do) family, city, ^ t laftd, I do not 
see tny alteration in the allusion. 


gZten. V. 4, Exod. xxxii. 6. Is. xxviii, l. 
3.^ XXXV. r. Ps. Ixiii. 1 , 

Nauib. xxxi. 16. Dent* 

it 6.^'';'" 


unless in the latter case you oontider 
the word * drunken as meaning a 
land overflowing with God's * judg- 
ments, ^nd overwhelming ahe adja- 
cent lands in one common ruin ; 
which is a form of expression not 
altogether inconsistent with the style 
of Scripture. 1 Iccac consulted both 
the Targums, all the versions in the 
Polyglott, the Commentators in 
Pole’s Synopsis, and the others 
which my library aflords, and should 
have been happy to meet with a re- 
futation of •iny criticism, or a satis- 
factory explanation of the passage 
to another sense, in any of them : 
but 1 must own the unsatisfactory 
nature of their explanations leaves 
me no other ground to rest on ; 
and may excuse me the trouble of 
copying them out, and your readers 
the fatigue of perusing tlieiii. If 1 
am in an error 1 shall be most 
happy to be confuted. 

Your*3, Arc. 

R. R. 

Dtf. 2, 1810. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

During a residence of* nearly two 
years upon the continent of Europe, 
1 was in the habit not only of ob- 
serving with care the rcliigious insfi- 
tutions, customs, and opinions of 
our neighbours, hut also of ascef- 
taining with as much precision as 
possible, their sentiments with re- 
gard to our own. In pursuing the 
first of these two objects, the feeling 
which as Englishmen and ProtestanU 
we naturally experience, is that oi 
thankfulness to heaven for the pri- 
vileges we enjoy : in attending to 
the latter we are deeply impressed 
with the conviction, ^at perpetual 
vigilance is absolutely necessary foi 
protecting those privileges from ^ 
munition or infringement ; and ha 
both cases, circumstances will occa^ 


^ Is, viii. g, xMix, 
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e^nally occur, that cannot fail of 
suggesting useful practical hints to 
tl^ attentive inquirer. Such ft least 
was tbt; result of my own ^perience. 
From^the variety of facta that pre- 
sented themselves to my observa- 
tion, I have here selected and ex- 
hibited a few# of the most interest- 
ing ; and if the impression produced 
by them upon the mind of your 
readers, at all resembles that pro- 
duced upon my own, it cannot be 
otherwise than congenial to the spirit 
find the cause of •our national 
Church. 

But however strong and deep that 
impression remains, it is very fur in- 
deed from my intention to assert, 
that there is nothing good to be dis- 
covered in the Church of Rome. 
For however altered and disguised, 
still she is that Church to which at 
on early period was communicated 
tile faith delivered to the Saints, and 
from which sprung, but divested of 
her impure practices and corrupt 
doctrines, and absurd suj^rstitions, 
the Church of England. These de- 
formities, although she is accounted 
one and undivided, arc greatly more 
conspicuous in some of the branches 
attached to the old stock than in 
others. To the peculiarities of the 
^genius and manners, of the civil go- 
vernment and political circumstances 
of the nations among which those 
branches flourished, may this diver^ 
Brty be obviously Jraced. Thus in 
France she is not only the Eglise 
Catholique, but eminently the Eglise 
GalHcane. Nor is this distinction 
less nominal than real. For, deny, 
ing completely the Pope’s right of 
interference in her temporal inte- 
rests, though she undoubtedly looks 
up to him as her spiritual head, still 
in this respect also has she generally 
submitted to his authority, not with 
iniplicitiiobedience, but with a final 
reference to her own judgment. 
Upon many essential points, and 
upon various important occasions 
has she shewn a spirit of determined 
opposition to his sway ; and for 
strsituousiy asserting her indepen- 


dence, her great champion l^ssuet,* 
received, the united applause of his 
sovereign and*of lys country; nor 
would it perhaps be either reasou- 
able or true to impute that Stsplay 
of braver}^ in attacking hi» holiness 
Innocent XI. to a servile submis- 
sion to the despotic authority of bis 
Most Christian Majesty Louis XIV. 
The four propositions, containing a 
re statement of the ancient doctrine 
of the Gallican Church with respect 
to the power of the Pope, were then 
solemnly adopted by the* famous 
Assembly of Bishops which met at 
Paris in and were received 

throughout France as a sacred rule 
of faith. 

Such opposition however is very 
unusual in the history of Catho. 
licism. Qn the contrary, an aban- 
donment of the dictates of private 
judgment, a prostration of the un- 
derstanding U> the authority of the 
Church, a reverence bordering on 
servility to their teachers and su. 
periors, arc among the distinguish, 
ing characteristics of its votaries, 
** Religion,’' says Fenelon, “ is not 
only a holy law which purifies the 
heart ; it is also a mysterious wisdom 
which subdues the understanding.’’ 
And never perhaps was there a more 
forcible illustration of this sentiment 
than his own conduct upon the con- 
deinnation of his ** Maxims of the 
Saints,’^ when with true Christian 
Inindlity, and the most unfeigned 
sorrow, he renounced his involun- 
tary errors (if errors they could be 
onlled) as soon as they were de- 
clared \;ontrary to tlie faith of the 
Church. It was an example set by 
the meekest of men, by one of the 
mostdistinguishedofRomanCatholic 
prelates^ well-deserving the imita- 
tion of Protestants, whetHl^r laymen 
or ecclesiastics ; especially, a&nve 
have in many cases carried to att 
extravagant degree the opposite qua- 
lities, and, while 

Controlled freedom oOppmn in 
dbcussing the triithj^ Iplie too fre- 
quently run into the wuiitonoess of 
unbricHed sebissu The diapositicMi 
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innovate^is as natural to man, as 
in its indulgance it is liable to the 
grossest abuiSb. ^ 

It cannot therefore be an unsalu. 
tary cfliution, to eonsider maturely 
the serious nature of the task we 
undertake, in canvassing the stan- 
dard doctrines of our Church, 
vrhich were so accurately examined, 
an|^ so stedfastly grounded on 
Scripture by our enlightened Re- 
formers. The forms into which the^ 
then embodied the tenets and li- 
turgy of CUurcli, are indeed 
only the composition of men ; but of 
men so moderate, so pious, so full 
of divine wisdom, that they are cer- 
tainly to be approached by us with 
a veneration second only to that 
with which we regard the revealed 
Will oi' God. But to pronounce 
them unsound upon a hasty consi- 
deration, or, as is too frequently the 
case, without any inquiry at all, is 
not less irrational than presump, 
tuous. Here then is a lesson which 
we who are Protestants would do 
well to learn ; and since with us the 
ultimate appeal is always to the 
Scriptures, there is but little danger 
of our committing the same fatal 
error as tlie Roman Catholics. The 
authority of the Sacred Oracles, 
they do not indeed, except in a few 
instauces, set aside ; but the man- 
dates of the Chnrch th*ey place on 
the same level with those of the 
Almighty, pronounced by out Sa- 
viour and bis Apostles. From this 
poisoned source have flowed evils 
both many and great. Hence iti^s 
that those who reject theV.omipt 
traditions of the Church are ipso 
facto placed without her pale, and 
consequently beyond the reach of 
salvation. What can moreadirectly 
tttiid to Uhsheath the sword of per- 
nnontion against the Protestant, or 
to make the British Legisla. 
Mil^anse before arming the Ca- 
1 So deeply im- 
pfiMPjMKdiis bitter and intole- 
raiVt even the mild Fc- 

oeloii, ituA in bia Letters uptni 
ikd €|iicb»^ we neet repeatedly 


with such sentim^mts as the fbllobr- 
ing : Woe be to those who divide 
or who allow to be divided, that 
which Jes^s Christ has wished \o 
make one ; ’ and he elsewliere^adds, 
“ This is the Church .Which, ac- 
cording to the promises, yill be al- 
ways visible, and gewerned by the 
lawful successors of the Apostles. 
The successors of tlie Apostles 
alone have a right to the Priesthood ; 
every^ other minister is an usurper of 
the ministry and again, ** the 
Church aiiswttTs, s\ie decides ; we 
listen to her and believe. Woe be 
to him who refuses to obey her ; let 
him be cut off from the society of 
the children of God, like a pagan 
or a publican.” “ There is one sun 
in the natural world, say they, one 
truth in the moral, and that shines 
with the undivided’ brightness of 
the sun in the region of Catho- 
licism.” Now this intolerant as- 
sumption of superiority is evidently 
grounded upon the equivocal mean- 
ing of the word “ Church." Such 
advocates forget that it is religion 
alone which constitutes a Church, 
that pure religion which, since ita 
original promulgation by our Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, remains th? 
same now' and for ever. Notwith- 
standing their lofty hoastidg, they 
are by no means agreed among 
themselves in what tlieir own 
^iiurch actually consists, whether in 
the Pope, or in the Council, or . in 
the Pope and Council together. But 
whatever be her merits, she is noto- 
riously liable, as History undeni- 
ably proves, to become false, cor- 
rupt, unfaithful to her trust ; and 
not content with altering ancient 
truths by false interpretation, she 
has repeatedly obtruded, us at Con- 
stance and at Trent, many doctrines 
accounted by her as essential to 
salvation, though unknown in the 
first ages of Christianity, Be her 
excellencies what they inav« she is 
good only so far as soe adheres to 
the standard of ancient doctrine, 
and is deteriorated in proportion as 
she has left her first love of siopU* 
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cit^, and of the truth as it is in tiU that of fourteen or fifteen, they 
Jesus. are most carefully instruptcKl by 

Another coniequence from this their spiritual teacher ia the truths 


extreme deference to the decision of of their religion. Bfepcatedly have 
the Chffrch, is exhibited it the ab- I listened with delight to those ad- 


surd diiraules wrought by their mirable lessons, adapted eqjially to 
Saints, whofn in this respect they« the sons aifci daughters of the pea- 
place on of level with the Apostles, sant and tlie peer seated together 
Even in the FrSnch Church at this side by side; and the day on which. 


<lKy, among a people that has mock- thus prepared, they approach in so- 
ed at the most sacred rites of reli- lemn silence the altar of their le- 


gion, and is most keenly alive to 
the perception of the ridiculous, 
even after the detection of so many 
palpable impositions, there remain 
traces of the grossest superstition. 
They esteem the bones and ashes of 
an old Saint of wondcrous po- 
tency,*’ and have recommencefl the 
Operation of clothing the w'alis of 
their Churches with ex voto offerings 
of every descriplion. In the church 
of St. Genevieve the patroness of 
Paris, was suspended, inlftOO a pic- 
ture that represented a young man 
with his friends, returning thanks 
for the complete cure of a cutaneous 
disorder, which she had itistanta- 
neously effected for him after all 
medical aul had failed. The head- 
less St. Denis is equally active. I 
mjself knew a lady of rank endow- 
ed with no small share of knowledge 
and gooik sense, (unless in this in- 
stance it may be doubted) who car- 
ried her weak-eyed child to his 
shrine, and returned the same day 
with it completely cured. It were 
as easy as it is useloss to multiply 
instances of the same prevailing su- 
perstition. 

Such credulity may indeed excite 
us to pity, or provoke us to smile, 
and it must be confessed that many 
of their religious ceremonies are cal- 
culated to produce such effects ; 
but there is one which 1 witnessed 
with peculiar interest, the celebra. 
(ion of which no Christian, in my 
opinion, could see with indiifkrence 
— the first Comnntfrion* To that 
solemn ordihanoe the young are not 
admitted in wett-rep^iihited parhkes^ 
without much previous preparation. 
From the age if eight or tea years 


viour (while those yoking females 
are ari-ayed in white garments, em- 
blematic of fbeW innocence') is most 
memorable to them and impres- 
sive to all. Though conducted 
with less pomp and less dramatic 
effect (for ill those particulars who 
can rival the French?) in various 
countries, it is connected with so 
much preparatory’ discipline, and 
administered with so much affecting 
solemnity, that it forms a distin- 
guished epoch in the lives of^oung 
communicants* to which, having 
formerly looked forward with awe, 
they will aftervrards look back with 
the most salutary recollections.-— 
From witnessing such a practice, a 
useful hint cannot but suggest itself 
to the Protestant Clergyman of this 
country. After examining into the 
knowledge of our excellent Cate- 
chism, possessed by the candidates 
for Confirmation, he too frequently 
leaves the resf to their parents, who 
are perhaps averse or incompetent 
^to train them up to suitable medita- 
tions oil this important duty. How 
often does it thence follow, as a ua- 
tux^l consequence, that many per^ 
sons of* adequate knowledge and 
good moral conduct, pass through 
life, without their ever once having 
obeyed their Saviour’s command, to 
shew fortf^ his death till be come ! 
It is neglected at the proper age, 
when the mind is pure, and alive 
religious feeling, because no point U 
then made of it by tbeir spiritual ^ 
rectors ; the TOglect contmti^ 0m 
time to time, tilt it is comiipSlA iWto 
a habit of fixed indiffeijfarii&j ^duep 
rooted conteaipt 
But if ia ihia we mtif 
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learn at leaaon from our continental 
neighboyrs, how much tna^^ they not 
learn from m with roganl to the ge- 
neral mode of celebrating the Sacra- 
ment of the L.ord> Supper. In vain 
(except at a first communion) will 

J rou seeic for that calmi/i^ss and si- 
eiice, and solemnity which diffuses 
among us devotion and awe. In ge- 
neral, if the Church is a coiisidera- 
bfe one, mass is celebrated at va- 
rious altars the same time, and 
the communion administered in the 
face of the whole conglegation, and 
not unfrequcntly in circumstances 
the most unfavourable to religious 
feeling. At midnight mass, on 
Christmas Eve, those circumstances 
are most strikingly displayed in al- 
most every large church of the 
French metropolis. Upon such an 
occasion at St. Sulpice, amid the 
whbpering, chattering, and tittering 
of thc^■spectators assenibh^l in the 
body of the church, amid the dux 
and reflux of vagabonds, pick- 
pockets, and loungers promenading 
us aisles, amid the gleam of mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets in the hands 
of gens d*annes and national guards, 
swaggering with cocked hats through 
the submissive crowd ; amid such a 
tumult have 1 beheld the Sacrament 
celebrated before the altar of every 
little chapel, in a manner at once 
disgusting and profane. The organ 
however was floe, the airs beautiful, 
the spectacle brilliant, and what* 
more could the common French 
worshipper require, '' pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw 
What wonder that such ^ormltics 
should have drawn from the gentle, 
the candid, the pious Bourdalone 
this earnest expostulation : What- 
ever zeal ye may shew for the entire 
extinction of schism, the schismatics 
liiu never be convinced that we be- 
lieve our God present in his holy 
ament, while thev themselves 
l^he scandaloijs indecencies 
our t^hurches, and he- 
rs/' Not to mention the 
p ^ of gqed tnstc (which 

tn matters as well as 



those of religion, is not superabun- 
dant upon the continent) serious re- 
flection upon such proceedings, 
wouUh have led them, it might herv^e 
been supf^sed, to abstain nbro the 
evil. But in all their r^ligidus ex- 
^ercises do they appear* to rest their 
confidence much more u]9on the ce- 
remony itself, than u'j[>on the temper 
of mind with which it is performed. 
The former they appear to consider 
as endowed with a saving virtue, be 
the latter what it may. It was 
Christmas eve, and therefore amidst 
folly and amusement they thronged 
to the altar. Having made their 
appearance there, they were satis- 
fied ; upon the same principle that 
tViey confidently declare the man 
who dies confessing and receiving 
absolution, without any reference to 
his former life, to. die en trh hon 
Chretien^ to die the death of the 
righteous. 

Rut hows it may beasked, came 
these mistaken notions to prevail so 
widely among the people ? 

Amoi.g the many causes that have 
contributed to this effect, the great 
source of the mischief would appear 
to me to be the utter want of reli- 
gious knowledge, pure from the 
word of God. Nor does this de- 
fect arise so much from the^r having 
no education, as from religion being 
omitted in what they have. 
many provinces of France, parents 
would sooner sacrifice their ail, than 
allow their chi^ren to be uneduca- 
ted; but then the sole objoct of 
such education is its utility for the 
common purposes of life. Upon my 
recommending to a very sensible, 
respectable man, the Bible as a book 
for domestic consultation, he replied 
that he heard enough of it at 
Church ; and when informed that 
the poor in this country derivet* 
great spiritual benefit from perusing 
it at home in their fgmili^s, he re- 
mark^d, with indifference, ^at each 
countty had its custom ; but as fot. 
him and bis fellow countrymen, tlm, 
thought it unnecessary to troubb 
themselves about any thing of tfaf 
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kinfl. The truth it they never think ed in his Bible ; and did^it confer 
of Banctifying knowle^e by the no other bpneht than thij ceftuinty, 
that cometh from above, and how much should we. still owe to 
consequently possess no d|^p root- the Reformation ? 
ed principles either of religion or This defect of council fromTiea- 
morality. W.ho will deny that they ven the Ronym Catholics supply by 
have paid lyost dearly for their er- •what tends directly to give the 

ror? Or what lather argument can Clergy absolute domination over the 


we require to shew that it is infi- 
nitely better to have no religion tlian 
such as is corrupting; belter to be 
ignorant as the beast of the field, 
than neglecting the volume of in- 
spiration, to study only the gross 
and blasphemous productions of the 
atheist and profane ? But the simple 
fact is, that the Bible has never 
. been, nor is it now, freely circulated 
by the Roman Catholics. 

A curious illustration of this re- 
mark occurs in the interesting life 
of Bossuet, by Cardinal Baiisset, 
who states him, at the age of 13, 
to have found liy accident, in the 
library of his father, who was es- 
teemed a truly religious man, and 
who was then anxiously rearyig his 
son for the Church — a Bible. Un- 
like to Timothy, he could not say 
that from a child he had known the 
holy Scriptures. But, though late, 
the •discovery was invaluable. As 
the “ Elements of Euclid’^ awoke 
' the genius *of Pascal, and Man,*' 
by Descartes, that of Malebranche, 
so was it reserved for a Book supe- 
rior to all that were, ever written by 
men, to reveal to the youthful Bos- 
«uet, what he was, afW what he 
might become. It was the Bible. 
He read some pages of it with avid, 
ity, and asked it for his own. His 
mind experienced an emotion un- 
known before. The charms of lite- 
rature and poetry were eclipsed^ 
and be ever after recollected with 
rapture those days of his youth, when 
that sudden light first shone upon 
his soul, and warmed and delighted 
his heart. Now it is evident, that 
in a Protestant country, to a Protes 


minds of their people— Con/rnmn. 
The many evil consequences wliicU 
might have been naturally predicted, 
ami which experience ha? proved to 
attend it, are too obvious to require 
sjiecification. But though to those 
minds, v^ hethor weak or ill-informed, 
which account coufchsion a pard(»n, 
it must always he dangerous ; to 
those of a higher class it is often of 
essential service; for they find in it 
at once the means and the motive 
tor calling, at stated times, their 
sins to rcinenihrance ; for declariii"* 
the truth before their (Jod in th^ear 
of their fellow ruan ; for revealing 
the secrets of their heart to one 
whose ofiice and experience may en- 
able him to be of essential utilitv, 
both in their spiritual and temporal 
concerns. To obtain the benefit, 
without the disadvantage by which 
it is almost inseparably accompa- 
nied, is an object of the very high- 
est importance. That it "is per- 
fectly attainable in this country has 
been proved to me by many in- 
stances, in whicll the clergyman from 
his years, his judgmentriiis pious 
benevol«ice, has become the guar- 
dian, the friend, the father of his 
parish. Having studied the dispo- 
sitioi\#, habits, and spiritual state of 
Aose committed to his charge, he 
was enabled to adapt his private 
advice and public ministrations to 
their various necessities ; to direct 
them in liff, to console them iu 
death, to conduct them to glorv. 
This is the fair legitimate influence 
of a Christian teacher. 

But tb enforce Confessiou, or att 
attendance upon the 

r ^ • 


tant of BosBuet’s years and situa- through fear of temporal 
?ion, the circumstance could not ment, as at Rome, is notHid^^ 
have occurred ; he would necessa- pressive but sacrilegious. At 
have been much earlier instruct-' indeed/. «h 1 in various other parts 
HibMBMBRaTtGiit. No. IX , 
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of Itnlv, •JilI the above-mentioned 
evils am incalculalil\ greater tliaii 
in France.^ Rcl;i;i6ui> eVreinonies 
there, -iKi outrageous, gross, and 
disgiy.stjiig. It 15 superstition in the 
very elyldishness and deformity of 
its dotage. VVhosoe\<T has seen • 
the grotesque little image, in swad- 
dling clothes and cro\\Ti, exhibited 
to the derision of some and the ve- 
neration ot others, from the heights 
of the capi^ol, on the tJth of Janu- 
ary, or heard se\en year-old orators, 
by thgir puny lianmgues, earicatur- 
ing that passrgvtd’ Holy Writ, “ out 
of the mouths of habes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise 
or has beheld crowds \^atchnlg 
around a st?ttue of the Virgin M<iry, 
till it should iiud its head, or roil 
its e}cs; or has pt ruserl the authen- 
tic statements of miracles that still 
continue to he pi'idonuetl l)\ the 
Mad^ina, and atle>ted hv the Holy 
Chamber, — will require no farther 
indurrment to cm iairn, Ye men 
of Rome, I p{irei\e that in ail 
things yon are too superstitions.” 
E\en anioiia the le^s rigid Floren- 
tines, may you sec the iMadonna 
brought forlii (o the open e.ir, that 
she may goc tliem lain after a long 
continued drought ; but it U ob- 
servahh' that this ceremony ii(\cr 
coiniiicncc^, until the sky has began 
to blacken, a!id thc*soiind of com- 
ing showers is to he heard. Afl< r it 
is over, when she has gi\fn thedi 
rain in torrent^, then may you dis- 
cover, amid an exulting crowd, a 
little b(iy, jicrioualing iier son^ and 
sealed upon an ass, btHwoeu two 
barrels of oil, which he carries to 
bis mother as an acknowledgement 
of her bountiful goodness and eou- 
descension. ^ 

The ajt with which these cxcrcs- 
^ eencieswere superinduced upon the 
original belief of the early Chris- 
tians, is no sooiitT detected l>y the 
once f redulous devo\ee, awaking as 
tt|||MS**deludiiig dream, than the 
a iiction, and from 
haUf«i^p^ery thing he flies to the 
' appoinla extreme of ^iKdicving bo- 


thing. When the French Revtiu- 
tiunists obtained possession of 
Home, tlicy displayed the whole sjrs- 
teiu of deceit to the unsu^ccfing 
\ulgar ; ISind uniong a laige jjropor- 
tion of the populatioiq Superstition 
gave place to intidclity. This is in- 
deed a Hhocking sti^te of things, and 
when, in addition, the irrelgious 
lives of the clergy are taken into 
view, we are almost compelled to 
draw the conclusion of a pious Ca- 
tholic, who argued, iliat his religion 
must be tlie.true one and supported 
by God, since it could subsist in 
the midst of its enemies, even w hen 
deserted by its ministers and betray- 
ed by their vicious example. Tin* 
piesent Pope* ineleed gives no colour 
to such an accusation, and the Car- 
dinals arc comparatively respect- 
able. They an' stripped of ihcir 
wealth and are humhlt*d. But that 
once tremendous hierarchy, though 
it has within these few years sus- 
tained a terrible blow is still strong 
and vivacious. Like the beast 
which®l>ad its deadly wound healed, 
though stricken, it is not smitten to 
death. 

The Roman Catholics, both in 
France and Italy, look backward 
with r(grct to the overthrow of the 
Je-niits, and forward witir prophetic 
joy l<» the great benefits that will re- 
sult from their restoration. It is 
indeed a singular, (I fear 1 may add, 
a hiiiicutablc fact,) that England 
should hav<f' received in her bosoan 
that dangerous brood, when out. 
easts fiom the other states of Chris- 
tendom. Heaven grant that she 
may never Imvc to accuse herself of 
having cherished a nest of vipers 
that will sting her to the heart. 
But that Catholicism has gained 
force in various parts of England, 
particularly in the West, and above* 
all in the vicinity of Stonyhuret, is 
a truth no less mtdancholy than tliat 
it is spreading rapkUy in the Weitem 
laics and Highlands of Scotland. 
The coifsc^qf^ces af Jesuitism re- 
stored will be fdt,and that speedily, 
u] every corner of Ireland, At 
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Rome that Society is in full vigour 
again, not indeed in the full-groHii 
stitngth of its manhood, but ih the 
active Clergy of renewed y9uth. In 
France it lias existed clandestinely 
up to the i^resent day, and though 
the Jesuits have ever been the great- 
est oppressors of the liberties of the 
Gallican CImrch, yet multitudes of 
the old French ro> allots j>eri»ist in 
asserting that but for the abolition 
of the Order, the French Resolution 
would infallibly have bj^en prevent- 
fd, and therefore long eagerly for the 
re-establish meat of their influence 
over the minds of men. 

This is one great source of hope 
to the Roman (Catholics of, partially 
at least, regaining their influence in 
this country. Another, and a 
greater, is the present state of our 
Established Church. They had 
long witnessed with exultation a \a- 
ricty of sects springing up among 
us, though comparatively insignifi- 
cant and proceeding naturally from 
the principle of toleration in tis mo- 
derate exercise. But now, when 
they behold our Church openly as. 
sailed from without, and scarcely to- 
lerated by tliose wlio call aloud for 
toleration; while within tliey think 
they perceive a scliism v^illcIl will 
rend her in twain ; they compare us 
to sheep that liave gone astrav, but 
wifi soon anxiously return to the 
great fold, and take shelter within 
the Roman Catholic p»k*. 'I'iie ut- 
ter improbability, not to sav iiiipos- 
sibilitv, of such iin tveut is to us 
suflicieiilly obvious. They rea!»ori 
from the cft'ccfs which, under hucli 
circumstances, would be produced 
in their own rotten systems in 
Church ami State; forgetful tliattlic 
temple of Britain's glory is found- 
■e(^ on the roek of knowledge and 
liberty ; and that thougli the tempests 
which rave around may do nmcli 
temporary mischief, yet will they at 
length pass away, and leave it “ iiii- 
cloudecJ, shining in its light serene.” 
They little know how cordially at- 
tached are the hearts of (he people, 
(whatever may be sgid (d (he popu- 


lace,) to their Cliurcli and King. 
The clamours ti'hich tlf*y hear arc 
those of a turbulent minority, whose 
great object is the extension of^nar- 
chy and infidelity, of which jhc one 
. dissolves (he bands of society, the 
other thirsts for massacre and blood. 
Already have \vc contemplated their 
dreadful effects upon other nations^: 
we have hints by no means ambigu- 
ous in our own. Wlial Montesquieu 
has said of a grince, may be applied 
most aptly also to a people : ^ 

He who is animated with the love and 
fear of religion, is a lion wiiicii submits to 
tiie hand (hat strokes and tlie voice that 
calms it ; he who fears reiiaion and imtc's 
it. Is like a wild beast that t^naws the chain 
which prevents it from tlirovvinp itself on 
the defenceless passenger , lie who has no 
religion, is that tenibc animal winch feels 
its liberty only when it mangles and de- 
vours.'’ 

Degrading as*superstition is, and 
even dangerous in the uncontrouled 
exercise of its power, the very dark- 
ness of its shade is a blessing and a 
shelter from the desolating blast of 
infidelity. Where superstition has 
slain h(‘r thousands; cold, harsh, 
relentless, blasphemous infidelity 
has slain her ten thousands. Against 
the (inissaries of bolh, but particu- 
larly of the latter, may tin* great 
and the good imd the wi^e iu this 
country stand forth, in undaunted 
'jirniv ; ^nd praving for the peace 
and jirosperity of our Jerusalem, 
may (liev never quit their ground, 
till her discomfited enemies slink 
back* into ijieir obscure retreats with 
coiifuMon and disniav ! 

I. A. 

OxJoril,Di'C.l, 1810." 


ON THE INCREASE cVf 
POPULATION. 

To the Editor of tht Rtmcmbrancer, 
Sir, 

Of (he easy and general pitiK^ons, 
w liich are offered iii behalf of exist- 
ing circumstances, I know jof.iione 
which is alleged more frequently or 
with mot(’ confidence, than (he #«- 
u 2 
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fveasc of population, Ifl ask what country, of something more than 


is the ckusqof the pf ogress of crime, 
[ am told that it is owing to the 
incr^se of population. If I hear of 
tumultuous ineetiugs, and of the 
difheuliy of repressing tfiera, I hear 
again of the increase of population. ' 
If I inquire into the distresses of 
the labouring classes, into the want 
ef employment, the reduction of 
wages, and of the value of labour, 
or into the Encroachments of pauper- 
ism, and the aggravated amount of 
the Ktes levied for the use of the 
poor, I am referred to the common 
cause of evil, the increase of popu- 
lation. The price of the necessaries 
of life, and 1 suppose the inflamed 
thirst for uhat is most unnecessary 
and pernicious, I mean ardent spi- 
rits, are to be ascribed to the same 
origin: nay, I ha^e been taugbt 
upoi^ono occasion to believe, that 
cases of apoplexy nrc of more fre- 
quent occurrence now than formerly, 
because there is an increase of po- 
pulation. In short, I know of no 
difliculty, of ^vhich some men do 
not suppose, that they can find an 
adequate solution in the increase of 
jwpulation. 

Sir, 1 am one of those men who 
are not always satisfied with broad 
and general views of things, and 
who dare sometimes lo think for 
themselves, and 1 have been led to 
examine the truth and validity ^f 
this common observation,* by the 
returns of population made in 181 L. 
1 ofler lo you the result of iny in- 
quiries, in the hope of dissif^atiug 
what 1 believe to be a vfery popular 
delusion. 

From the nummary of the enu- 
meration of 1801, compared with 
that of 1811, it appc! rs that the 
total liinoont of po^miation was in 

p 

1801. 1811. 

England 0,331,434 — 9,638,8:^7 

•Tl^ales 541^616 — 011,788 

Scotl^^ lo93,0G3 — 1,006,688 

AnnyT^Savy, Acc. 470, .^98 — 64i>,6oo 

< 1 take no notice of the addition to 
the naval and military forcei^ of tlie 


170,000 men in the ten years, most 
of wjtum must have been bornjye- 
fore tlicf year 1801, of wht^m also 
many were on foreign sdatiems, and 
.some were aliens born, and, there- 
fore, cannot properly be included 
ill the natural increarse of population 
since that period. 1 will allow, 
that according to the enumeration, 
there has been an increase of popu- 
lation in the ten years of 1,054,157 
persons ; i. c. there has been an 
addition to ihe original population 
of 1001, of about oiie-sevcnth part: 
and this increase of population 
affords an excuse for the increase 
of crime and misery, in the same, 
and in no greater proportion. 

You will, perhaps, Sir, think me 
not only inquisitive and opinionated, 
but unreasonably sceptical, when I 
declare that this general statement 
never satisfied me. 1 always con- 
sidered it exaggerated, and I im- 
puted the exaggeration to the in- 
accurg^cy or deficiency of the returns 
made in 1801. My suspicions were 
not altogether unfounded. In the 
Abstract of the Population, printed 
by order of Parliament, tw o methods 
are proposed of ascertaining the in- 
crease of the population : the one is 
called the Enumeration Abstract, 
and contains the numbers actually 
returned by the persons appointed 
to collect them in each parish ; the 
other consists of the returns from 
the parish registers, of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages. The former 
include.) the whole of Great Britain, 
with the army and nav> , Ac. : the 
latter, for obvious reasons, is con- 
fined to England and Wule$, in 
which it appears that there liave 
been between the years 1801 and 
1811, baptisms 2,878,900, burials 
1,950,189, marriages 832,091. 

** The summary of England and Wales 
is collected from the Registers of 11,159 
Churches and Chapels, and it is believed 
that 110 more than three or four retuiiis 
remain due. Many of the retiirn.s mention 
iiiientpred baptisms, bni iais, and marriages, 
lo the following amount, namely : annual 
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avenge number of unentered boptlsmi, 
14,060, burials W,:i56, marriages 195 ,** 

Sotrr to the excess of registered • 
bapti^iH aliuve registered 
lials M the ten years, viz. . . 928,7 J 7 

Add the excess of unentered 

baptisms gbove unentered bu- • 

rials for the same period, viz. 45,040 

975,757 

Deduct according to a rule given 

below, for deaths abroad . . 192,71 i 


Total increase according to the 

Registers 781,043 

Being less by 496, 


Than the increase according to 
the enuineiMtion Abstiact for 
Kiiglaiid’and \Valc<, viz 1,27 7,635 

Tliere are many reasons to sus- 
pect the inaccuracy of the Eiiuiiic- 
ration Abstract of J801, especially 
the incompetence and the inexperi- 
ence of the persons who were ap- 
pointed to make the returns. I do 
not sec any reason for calling in 
question the accuracy of the returns 
made from the parish registers for 
the tell years, and if the accuracy 
of the statement, drawn from this 
source, he admitted, there has been 
an addition to the population of 
1801 of little more than one-twelfth 
part, ai»d in that proportion only, 
is the increase of crime and misery 
accounted for by the increase of po- 
pulation. 

It is with the accustomed accu-* 
racy of general toJikers upon this 
subject, that I am frequently taught 
to impute all the blame of this in- 
crease of population to a single 
class of the coiiiniiinity, and to con- 
sider the restraint of improvident 
marriages as the only remedy. The 
Population Abstract leads me to 
hesitate before 1 subscribe to this 
» conclusion. On turning to p. 24. 

1 read that 

Tlie proportion of baptisms to mar- 
I'iages was 

Jij 1800 540 to 100 

1805 350 — 100 

1810 .... 360 — 100 

« 1760 .... 31)6 — 100.'^ 


i, #. although the proportion of bap- 
tisms to marriages, has peeif greatly 
increased, it is not in the year 1810 
so large as in 1760. Neither have 
the marriages themselves be^ im- 
creased more rapidly than i» former 
periods : the progress from 1785 to 
1010 was remarkably even; the 
average annual increase being about 
744 during every year of the period. 

From 1785 to 1795 were 7^784 mairiaget 

1795 — 1805 — 79,251 

1805 — 4 810 — 82,953 

The increase of the last five years 
of the period, was less than that of 
the half of the preceding ten years, 
by t/irec. 

But besides the progressive in- 
crease of marriages, and the late 
increased proportion of baptisms to 
marriages, 1 find another cause of 
an increased population, of which 
no man can complain. 1 mean, the 
improved health of the people, 
which has been attributed to the 
practice of vaccination, to habits 
of cleanliness, and .the more gene- 
ral use of animal food. 

** riic annual number of burials as col- 
lected in pursuance of the population Acts 
of 1801 and 1811, aiitliorizesa satisfactory 
inference of diintiiisliiug mortality in Eng- 
land, since the year 1780. The average 
number of registered burials, though con- 
siderably tluctiwting from year to year, 
having remained stationary during 21 
years, from 1780 to 1800, the hrst five 
years Bf which period, as well as the last 
five years, and all the twenty-one years 
together, equally average at about 192,000 
burials per annum. From 1800 to 1805 
til? biirialjl average at 194,000 per annum ; 
from that time to 1810 at 196,000. It 
follows from hence, that about the year 
1780 one person in forty died annually ; 
in 1790 one in forty-five ; in 1800 one in 
forty-seveg ; in 1810 one in forty-nine or 
fifVy ; and this improving ratio appears to 
be indisputable, for although the regist^ 
of burials is certainly deficient, no reason 
can be assigned for believing Uiat the de- 
ficiency has been increasing.* Abstract, 
P. 22. 

1 hope, that this view of ^iinmish- 
ing mortality and improving health 
in England, will be allowed to niiti- 
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gate the sorrowful:- apprehensions, 
wfaich^oqte men ^rc willing fo en- 
tertaiiiy upon ihe account of an in- 
crease of population, that it will re- 
strain the presumption of attribut- 
ing thra imaginary evik exclusively 
to the Tices and the follies of the 
people, for I suppose that it will 
hardly be contended, that if much 
Jias been wisely and justly said, no- 
thing has been vainly and unfeel- 
ingly, aud^'uiinaturally spoken and 
conceived upon the subject of im- 
provident marriages. If the pre- 
ceding calculations should excite 
any grateful aspirations to the 
Author of health and strength, both 
to nations and to individuals, tlieir 
force will not be weakened by tlie 
following observations : 

** The whole number of baptisms col- 
lected for the purposes of the |>optilation 
Acts ^f 1801 and 1811, appears to be 
0,315,016 ; of these 4,753,866 males ; 
4,561,151 females. So that the baptisms 
of males are 10,423 to 10,000 females. 
The whole number of burials appears to be 
7,116,033; of these 3,557,401 males; 
3,558,632 females ; a remarkable equality 
in so large a number, and from hence it 
may be inferred, that tiic larger proportion 
of the males born, which may be taken at 
4i per rent, very exactly balances the 
number of those who die abroad in the em- 
ployments of war and commerce.’" P. 23. 

This equality is such a proof of 
the Divine superintGudance of the 
aifairs of men, even in oiaKers of 
population, aa^shoiild put an end to 
the prevailing panic concerning its 
increase and excess, and make mcit 
to blush at the unnatural restrictions 
and remedies which have been from 
time to time proposed, and at the 
unreasonable, not to say the impious 
tears which have been eu/ertained. 
The evil, if it be an evil, is beyond 
the controui of man, and whether in 
its alleged extent, it be or be not ex-r 
aggerated, it is unquestionably de- 
si|pied in infinite wisdom, to accom- 
|diA tll^ great purposes of the Di- 
vine providence. From the begin, 
ning to the end of time, men have 


been, and they will continue to be, 
increasing and multiplying; and if 
wc would turn our attention from 
uiinatnitd speculations to Ibe true 
philosophy of nature, every ftce-hive 
may leach us, that colonization is 
the necessary and natura?cfi*cct, and 
the only efficient rthnedy of a local 
excess of population. The history 
i)f the peopling of the earth is a 
history of snccossivo colonies and 
emigrations from the first family, 
and from the territory w^hich was 
unable to support the numerous and 
increasing descendants of that fa- 
mily. I cannot bring myself to be- 
Iie^^, that the earth will ever be in- 
capable of afi'ording sufficient suste- 
nance to all its families, lioucver 
they may be multiplied ; and when 
1 hear of the disproportion between 
the increase of food, and the in- 
crease of the consumers of food, I 
remember, that the dispro})ortion 
cannot increase indefinitely, since 
neither man nor the earth which he 
inhabits has been made for an evcf- 
lasting duration. 

Political speculations may be 
more subtle^ but they are not more 
satisfactory than the moral argu- 
ment, which is hastily drawn from 
the increase of population, which in 
the judgment of a plain man, is 
neither sufficient to justify the exis- 
tence of present, or the apprehen- 
sion of future evil. Tbegieat dan- 
ger of all th<;se view's, as is ob- 
served with equal wisdom and piety 
in his Assize Sermon, by Mr Miller, 
is, •* that they do not seem to re- 
cognize or seek for any apparent 
Will of CIod in the constitution of 
society, but to regard it only as a 
political machine, and fabric of 
man’s own coiitrivanc-c.'’ 

Deeply impressed with the very 
opposite principle, 1 believe that the 
laws of population are under the 
eontroiil of infinite goodness, wis- 
dom, and power, and though 1 may 
be suspected, as I have heard Bi- 
shop Watson 'iccuscd of ^liberality 
and prejudice, and precipitation, 
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forliis jiKigment of a work which he 
refused to re#d, I will qot suffer my 
fiiitji to be disturbed by any reason- 
ings of political economists^ though 
1 have n<:ilher the historical know- 
ledge to disprove the facts which 
they allegg, nor sagacity to refute ' 
and expose thei^ philosophical sub- 
tlety. While I know that there is 
One who indeed knoweth the num- 
ber and the wants of all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, I shall not parti- 
cipate in the alarm which may be 
excited by any theories, be they 
more or less correct : I shall look 
upon an increasing population, as 
the appointed means of peopling 
the earth, and rejoice in every pro- 
ject of colonization ; and 1 shall 
have nnniixed consolation in the as- 
surance, that possible local, and 
temporary evil will terminate in cer- 
tain and universal good. With these 
sentiments in ray heart, I feel no 
habitation in subscribing myself 

One of the increased 

POPCLATlo^. 


Arpimcnt to prove that the 
abolishing of Christianity in 
Engliflid may, as Things now 
stand, be attended with sotne In- 
conveniences, and perhaps not pro- 
duce those , many good Effects 
proposed thereby, — Originally 
written in 170U, ttnd adapted to 
the Circumstances of lti20. 

1 AM very sensible what aweakaess 
and presumption it is to reason 
against the humour of the majority ; 
ajnd to argue with certain persons 
against the abolition of Christianity, 
at a juijcture when they appear de- 
“‘'^ermined upon the paint, may per- 
haps be neither safe nor prudent. — 
However, I know not how, whether 
from the affectation of despising po- 
pularity, or tihe perverseness of hu- 
man nature, but so it unhappily 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely 
this opinion. Nay, though I were 


sure, that the societies in Manches- 
ter, Birmingham^ and Gl^gcfW, had 
resolved u}>on my immediate assas- 
sination, I should still ooai^4hat 
in the present posture of our aflairs, 
at home and abroad, I do not see 
the absolute necessity of extirpating 
Christianity from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too bold 
a declaration, even for our liberal 
age to endure ; therefore I shall 
handle it with all tenderness, and 
with due deference to that enlight- 
ened and powerful body, which is of 
another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please 
to observe, how much the genius of 
a nation is liable to ^alter in the 
course of half an age : I have heard 
it athrmed for certain, by some very 
old people, that the contrary opi- 
nion, whatever might be thought of 
it by a Peerar a Nabob, w'as even 
within these 5Q years, as much in 
vogue among the poor, as the other is 
now. And that a project for the abo- 
lishing of ChristiaAAty, by the assist- 
ance of the lower orders, would then 
have appeared as singular, and been 
thought as absurd, as it would be at 
this time to expect that they would 
exert iheniseKes in its defence* 

Therefore I freely own, that all 
appearances are against me. The 
system of the Gosp^, after the fate 
of other syst^s, is generally ex- 
ploded : the spirited aod acth*e por- 
*tioii oi^tlie eomman people^ among 
w hom it seems to have had its latest 
credit, arc now grown as much 
asl^nied of it Ws their betters : opi- 
nions like foshions alway's descend- 
ing from those of quality to the 
middle sort, and thence to the vul- 
gar, where at length they are drop- 
ped and vanish. 

Buthere 1 would not be mistaken ; 
and therefore must use a wett-knoW.^ 
distinction. 1 hope no reader hna- 
gines me so wjtnk as to stand up in 
defence of real Christianity, su<^ as 
used in prunitive times (if we may 
believe tlie authors of. those ages) 
to have an influence at least upOA 
the many. To atten^t the reater-^ 
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iag of that, would indeed be a wild nation, and of the Protestdnt Reli- 
prujecf : it wobW. be to di" up gion ; which is still too tiiucli limited 
foundations, tO destroy at one blow by priestcraft, notwithstanding ^hc 
aH tfie philosophy ana half the e/o- liberality of the age, as vtf have 
, qtience of the kin^om ; to break the lately found by a severe instaace-— ^ 
entire frame of radical reform ; to A young man of wit an(f judgment, 
ruin Snaday newspapers, and their ‘ who by the mere force of natural 
editors ; to extinguish the disco- abilities, w'ithout the least tincture 
veries they make and disseminate; of learning, having discovered tlr^^t 
fci short, to turn Palace Yard and the Holy Scriptures teach men to be 
Spa-^fields, Guikihall and Covent vicious, generously communicated 
Garden, StV Peter Vfield and Huns- the discovery to his countrvmen ; 


let Moor, into deserts ; and would 
be fall as absurd as the pro- 
posal of a poet, who advised the 
Romans all in a body to leave their 
city, and to seek a new seat in some 
remote part of the world by way of 
cure for the corruption of their 
manners. 

Perhaps therefore^the caution was 
altogether unnecessary ; and 1 have 
inserted it only to prevent all possi- 
bility of cavilling ; ny discourse is 
merely intended in defence of nomi- 
nal Christianity, the other having 
been for some time wholly laid aside 
by the persons to whom I address 
myself, as inconsistent with their 
present schemes of improvement and 
reform. 

But why we should therefore cast 
off the name and title of Christians, 
although the enlightened majority 
be 60 violent for it, I confess, 1 
cannot (with submission) appre- 
hend ; nor is the consequence neces- 
sary. However, since the Refbrmers* 
propose such wonderful advantages 
to nation by this project, and 
advance many plausible objections 
against the system of Christianity, I 
shall brieflv consider the strength 
of both ; fairly allow them their 
greatest weight, and offer such an- 
swer as 1 think most reasonable. 
AfterWbtch I will beg leave to shew 
Vhat inconveniences may possibly 
h^qjen by such an innovation in the 
|l^ettt^{M>kture of oun affairs. 

one great advantage pro- 
p<^d *by‘ the abolition of Chris- 
it would very much 
enltttige ahd establi^ liberty of con- 
idAce, Ib^t great bulwark of our 


has been sentenced to two years 
imprisonment, and fined a thousand 
pounds. Anti as it has been wisely 
observed, if persecution once begins, 
no man alive knows how far it may 
reach, or where it ma^ end. 

In answer to all which, with de- 
ference to wiser judgments, 1 think 
this rather shews the necessity of a 
nominal religion among us. Authors 
are often obliged in the exercise of 
an honest calling to be free with the 
highest objects : and if they cannot 
be allowed a God to revile and blas- 
pheme, ,thcy will be forced to em- 
ploy their whole venom upon the 
king and the parliament As to the 
particular fact rehited, I think it 
hardly fair to argue from one in- 
stance, when it is notorious that s 
second cannot be produced ; aud 
when (to the comfort of all those 
who may be apprehensive of perse- 
cution) blasphemy is freely spoken 
a thousand times a day, at the corner 
of every street, and in the tap-room 
of everv^ gin-sKop. It must be al- 
lowed indeed, that to imprison a 
free-born English writer for blas- 
phriny, was, to speak in gentle 
terms, a very tyrannical action. If 
the prosecutors argued upon the 
principle, that a traitor to Chris- 
tianity might some time or other 
proceed so far as to become a trai- 
tor to the State, the consequence i« 
by no means to be admitted ; for 
surely a gbmmment is likely to be 
but ill-obeyed, whose subjects iemr 
and reverence it as litfle as the 
blasphemer^ do their God. ' 

It is farther objected against 
system of the Gospel, tliat*itb1llj||M)’ 
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in«n to the belief of thlngfl too dilh- 
cult for free-thinkers. To which I 
answer tJiat men should be cautious 
how tl^y raise objections jifJucl re- 
dect li^on the wisdom of the nation. 
Is not everj body freely allowed to 
believe vdiatever he pleases 1 — 
Would any indifferent foreigner who 
should read the periodical trumpeiy 
of Cobbett and Hunt, im^inc the 
Gospel to be our rule of faith, and 
confirmed by Parliaments / Do the 
inhdcls either believe or say they be- 
lieve, or desire to have it thought 
that they say they believe one syl- 
lable of the matter ? What if there 
be an old dormant statute or two 
against them, tljey are now obsolete 
to a degree which ren(l(‘rs the ex- 
ecution of them impossible. 

It is likewise urged, that there are 
in this kingdom above ten thousand 
parsons, whose revenues added to 
those of the bishops, and other ec- 
clesiastical persons would siiihce to 
maintain a large proportion of our 
manufacturers ; and thus n<jt c«dy 
relieve the whole of our present 
distress, but exonerate a large class 
of the comnninity from the neces- 
sity of manual labour for tJie fu- 
ture, and leave them at leisure to 
train their troops, and to culti- 
vate tht*ir understandings, and 
thus to pa^c the way for a genuine 
Age of Reason. I’liis indeed ap- 
pears to be a consideration of some 
weight. But then on the other side 
several things deserv^to be consi- 
dered likev\dse. As first, whether it 
may not be thought necessary, that 
in certain tracts of country, like 
what we call parishes, there shall be 
a person appointed to register births, 
marriages, and burials, and whether 
it may not be expedient that such 
person should be duly qualified, and 
^HOderateJy paid ? Then it seems 
a wrong computation that the reve- 
nues of tbe> Church throughout this 
island would be large enough to 
maintain any considerable propor- 
rfoji of our toaoufacturers in the 
manner to which they are accus- 
entitli^. We must rc- 
l^aMKMBRANCSR, No. 18. 
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member also that ten thousand able 
bodied parsons might fuyiish a for- 
midable reinforcemeut to the Bo- 
rough-mongers army. And to some 
such means of support the Clergy 
would probiibly have recourse ; be- 
ing unfit for labour, either on the 
farm or in the work-shop ; the for- 
mer requiring more toil than they 
will be w illing to undergo, and tha 
latter more skill than they can be 
expected to possess. Btrt still there 
is 111 this project a greater evil be- 
hind : and we ought to bewaj^e of 
the woman’s folly who killed the 
hen that every morning laid her a 
golden egg. For pray what would 
become of the race of infidels in the . 
next age, if the present generation 
were all sinigly provided for out of 
the revenues of the Church. Your 
fat contented I'adical would not be 
of the slightest service. The ejected 
and lialf.starved^ parsons would be 
the only recruits to the cause of 
Deism ; and w'hether they could be 
trusted on any critical emergency, 
or would not desert their colours on 
n favourable opportunity, is vvbat I 
would submit to the consideration 
<»f those v^ho are acquainted wkh 
their characters. 

Another advantage proposed by 
the abolition of Christianity, ia the 
clear gain of one day iii seven, 
which is now Entirely lust ; beside 
the loss to the public of many con- 
venient •buildings wjiich might be 
converted into club-rooms, debating 
houses, and other public edifices. 

1 hope I shall be forgiven a hard . 
word if I aall this a perfect cavil. 

1 readily own there has been an old 
custom, time out of mind, for peo- 
ple to assemble iu the Churches 
every sundry ; and that shops are 
still frequently shut, in ordeibas it 
is conceived, to preserve the me- ^ 
mory of that antient practicet . B^gt 
bow this can p^ove a biadrance.. to 
the growth of mfidelity, it is hjard 
to imagine. 1 be trades whittb coin 
tribute most directly to enlighteiv 
the people arc carried oh with pe^ 
cuUar success on the day of resC 
£ 
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Spicisty gwea the mechanic an opr 
jpotiunity of perusiu^ the blasphemy 
'which hasitbeen published during 
the precediril week. And his 
monday’s drinking is not nitwre efFec- 
tuaL ill keeping him poor, than his 
suada^s reading in keeping him 
incredulous. 

There is one advantage greater 
than any of the foregoing proposed 
l5y the abolishing of Christianity,— 
that it will^ utterly extinguish differ- 
ence of ranks, by removing those 
distinctions of prince, ^eer, prelate, 
gentltaarij yeoman, labourer, nie- 
chanic, and servant, which are such 
a direct infringement on the rights 
of man. 

I confess if it were certain that 
so great an advantage would re- 
dound to the nation by this expe- 
dient, I would submit and be silent. 
But will any man say that if the 
present race of nobility, were, 
as a sage alarmist* once gravely 
feared, to awal e some morning 
with their throats cut, we should 
all be admitted to an equal share of 
their wealth, and * a single vote 
and acre’ be given to every' man of 
sound mind, who had attained the 
age of 21 ? Without dwelling on the 
claims of the w'omcn and children, 
whose interest, I much fear, would 
be sacrificed to the ambition of the 
lords of the creation,* is it not too 
probable that the vigorous Cobbeit 
xvould be more than a match for^ 
the venerable Major Cartwright ? 
Would Hone, wlio defended himself 
with such address, be contented 
'with the same degree of political 
importance as Carlile, Vho lias 
brought bis party into so distressing 
a dilemma? Or would the orator 
who has been charged with defraud- 
ing the radjeal exchequtr of five 
popnds^ be permitted to superintend 
^be division of hupdredi^ of milliops. 

newspaper writers in 
Lo^doo^' Manchester/ and Leeds^ 
IRNwa ^ haturall^ succeed to the 
offices m the iaiKti ^aad we 
lordfd pyer, thopgli. 
therefore, I , 


think there is UtUe Yorce in that 
objection against Christiaoity, or 
little prospect of the great advon- 
iage*wbich is proposea in abolfesli- 
ing it. * 

It is again objected as a very 
absurd, ridiculous custom, that a 
set of men should be sufl^red, much 
less employed and* hired to bawl 
one day in seven against tlie lawful* 
ness of those actions, which arc the 
constant practice of the majority on 
the other six. But I would request 
a candid answer to one single ques- 
tion. Is nol. the natural gratifica- 
tion which accompanies drunken- 
ness, I'tc. heightened, by reflecting 
that it has been forbidden by the 
parson ? Do not the rebukes of 
what is termed a zealous pastor, 
contribute to make him hated by 
all lovers of pleasure ; and would 
it be desirable to relieve him from 
this source of opposition and 
trouble ? 

It is likewise proposed, as a great 
advantage to the public, that if we 
once discard the system of the 
Gospel, all religion will of course 
be banished for ever, and conse- 
quently, along with it, those grievous 
inventions of our common tyrants, 
whicii under the names of honesty, 
justice, law, property, t|jials, pri- 
sons, pillories, and gallows, are so 
apt to disturb the peace and well- 
being of society. 

Here, I first observe, how diffi- 
cult it is to ^et rid of a phrase 
which the world is once grown fond 
of, though the occasion that first 
produced it be entirely taken away. 
All our foolish notions of justice, 
piety, love of our country, all pur 
opinions of God, or a future state, 
heaven, hell, and the like, were 
long attributed tp the prejudices of 
education; and there 
mcrly, pc^hap, 
pretence for this .chprsp. 
effectual pfiTc. has, since tak^ 
to r^ve those. 
tain wiMl^trpiyn,chfK^ 
of ^edveadpp* thn^ It'tO 
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pistil) the young in popnlouv places 
seem have no remains of the old 
leaven ; and by consequence, the 
reason for abolishing nomini^ CHHs- 
tianity,^n that pretext, has wholly 
ceased. For* the rest it may, per- 
haps, admil^a controversy, whether 
the banishing of the restraints of 
trials, imprisonments, and convic- 
tions, would be convenient for the 
community in its present situation. 
For it is to be remembered that 
these restraints have some effect 
upon the higher orders ^as well as 
the lower; and that the exactions 
of the rich might increase to an 
alarming height, if c!lub law was 
once sanctioned by an annual par- 
liament. I would also jubt observe, 
that in spite of tlie severity of the 
statute-book, those men who are 
superior to vulgar prejudices and 
fears, contri^'e to live pretty much 
as they please ; and while the laws are 
broken with impunity, all practical 
purposes of repealing them are 
answered, without a shock to public 
feeling. I conceive, also, *somc 
slight apprehensions of the judge 
and the gallows to be of a singular 
use in the education of our children, 
furnjshiiig excellent materials to 
keep them quiet when they grow 
peevish ; and being a substitute for 
those corporal ptinisliments which 
are on the point of being disconti- 
nued by this enlightened age. 

Lastly, it is proposed as a pecu- 
liar advantage, that tke abolishing 
of Christianity will very much con- 
tribute to the uniting of Protestants, 
by enlarging the terms of commu- 
nion, so us to take, in all sorts of 
dissenters, who are now shut out 
upon account of a few ceremonies ; 
that this alone will effectually answer 
the great ends of a scheme for coni- 
pfiehen.<ifeii, by opening a large imbic 
gat^^ at which all bodies may eirter ; 
wh^eas flic chisiferhig with tRsient- 
Aadgifig alk^t tHik ov the 
dt^nbhy; ik bnt Hke; opening 
a few Wickets iittd k#ring them n 
jnr, whibh rilb nikh^ than o^reair 
get in at a time, and that not with- 


out stooping, aiid sideling, and 
sqncezing his body, ^ • 

To all this, I answer, that there 
is one darling inclination of mankind 
which usually affects to be a retain- 
er to religioiv though she be neit^r 
•its pareii!, its godmother, or its 
friend ; I mean the spirit of oppo* 
sition that lived long before Chris- 
tianity, and can easily subsist with-, 
out it. Let us, for instance, ex- 
amine wherein the opposition of 
sectaries, annyig us, consists ; we 
shall find Christianity to havq no 
share in it at all. Does the Gospel 
any where prescribe a sfarche<l 
scjiieczed countenance, a stiff formal 
gait, a singularity of manners and 
habit, or any affected modes of 
speech d rile rent from the reasonable 
part of mankind ? Y et if Christianity 
did not lend its name to stand ia 
the gap, and to employ or divert 
these humours, t^ey must of neces- 
sity he spent in disobedience to the 
laws of the land and disturbance 
of the public peace. There is a 
portion of entfiusiasm assigned to 
every nation, which if it lias not 
proper objects to work on, will 
burst out, and set all in a flame. 
If the (piiet of a country can be 
bought by only flinging men a few 
ceremonies to devour, it is a pur- 
chase no wise man will refuse. Let 
the mastiffs amuke themselves about 
a sheep’s skin stuffed with hay» 
provided, it will keep them from 
woriy ing the flock. It was formerly 
thought that the institution of con- 
vents was admirably calculated to 
answer this»purpose ; but at present 
I should say that the United Stated 
of America possess greater facilities 
for the management of their natural 
turbulence thau any other nation. 
An immense* ptoportion of thair soil 
is still imappropriated ; and It is 
sold at a nominal price to every dne 
who wished to' leave the hauhts of 
civilized men, * and 
abode with the beasts bt iflbe 
The speculktOrs', tbd 
tihe proud, tlfe' sflenC abtf iSe 
morose, are thus furnished v^ith wtr 
T, 2 
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treats in wirich their uoxious parti- 
cles nuay evaporate^ and cities are 
only Uef|tiept^ ’ by those who have 
no quarrel , with their Cellow-crea- 
tuxes. If the celebrated colony re- 
cej^tlv established by Mr. Birkbeck 
were within the reacit of any coiw 
siderabje part of our population, I 
should think that il would prove a 
great nutional blessing : but as our 
** insular situation will always furnish 
an insurmountable obstacle to this 
pt^n, the legislature should be pre- 
pared, previous to the abolition of 
Christianity, with some other expe- 
dient for employing the sectarian 
spirit. For what imports it how 
large a gate you open, if there will 
be always left a nuaiber who place 
a pride and a merit in refusing to 
enter] 

Having thus considered the most 
important objections against Chris- 
tianily, and the chief advantages 
proposed from the'abolisliiug there- 
of, I shall now, with equal defer- 
ence and submission to wiser judg- 
ments as before, proceed to mention 
a few inconveniences that may 
happen it the Gospel should be re- 
pealed ; which, perhaps, the projec- 
tors may not have sufficiently con- 
sidered ? 

And first, I am very sensible how 
much the commonalty are apt to 
murmur at the payment of tithes, 
and fees, and dues, to persons from 
whom they arc not desirous of ri - 
ceiviiig any thing in return/ But at 
the same time it should be reniem- 
bered what incalculable benefit is 
derived from these subjects of po- 
pular irritation and coii|)laint. If 
the farmer paid his tithe to the 
squire instead of the parson, the 
reidiesl mode of breeding a quarrel 
b<itween the latter and his parishion- 
ers wBuld be lost at once. 1 have 
• also observed that at our patriotic 
0ieeting8 po men exclaim more 

who 
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iojuatice ; tliey would lose a SDoa- 
tinual opportunity for tfie exhibi- 
tion of their talents, and would 
gain nothing in exchange. * 
And*lo urge anolher argj^ment of 
a similar nature ; if Chiistianity were 
once abolished, how could our prin- 
cipal news writers and ^essayists be 
able to find another subject so cal- 
culated in all points for a display of 
tlieir abililics 't What wonderful pro- 
ductions of wit should we be de- 
prived of from those whose genius, 
by continual practice, bus been 
whoily turned upon raillery and in- 
vectives against religion, and would, 
therefore, never be able to shine or 
distinguish themselves upon any 
other subject ! We are daily com- 
plaining of the great decline of wit 
among us, and would we take away 
the greatest, perhaps the only topic 
w'c have left ? Who would ever have 
suspected Hone for a wit, or Paine 
for a philosopher, if the inexhausti. 
ble stock of Christianity had not 
been at hand to provide them with 
materials ? What other subject, 
through all art or nature, could 
have produced Garble as a popular 
author, or furnished him with 
readejs? It is the wise choice of 
the subject which alone adorns *and 
distiniiuishes the writer. ©For had a 
hundred such pens as these been 
employed 011 the side of religion, 
they would have iniinediately sunk 
into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly ground- 
less, or my fears altogether ima- 
ginary, that the abolishing Chris- 
tianity may, perhaps, bring the 
Church into danger, or at least put 
ibe government to the necessity of 
greater exertions on its behalf. 1 
desire I may not be mistaken, 1 am 
far from presuming to aifinn, or 
tiiink, that the Church is in dangtik 
at present, or as things now stand ; 
but we know not how soon it may 
be so, wfcen the Christian religion 
repealed. As plausible as this 
project seeiiis» t^re ma|r be a 
dangerous design htrkiog under it* 
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Nothing can be more notorioua than 
that the Sociiiians, Independents, 
and Methodists, are persons of little 
zeal for the present establishment ; 
y/ho^ ministers they dbntinually 
reproach <Mrith want of activity, 
energy, and warmth. It is possi* 
bLe, therefore, that the only result 
of the proposed abolition would be 
to establish one sect of believers 
instead of another ; and it may be 
doubted whether the great cause of 
civil and religious liberty would be 
a gainer or a looser by the change. 
Therefore, before w^ finally lake 
our leave of the Church, let us 
ascertain the probable character and 
disposition of its successor. 

Ill the last place I think that no- 
thing can be more plain, tliau that by 
this expedient we shall run into the 
evil which our ancestors laboured so 
zealously to slum ; and that the abo- 
lition of the Christian religion will be 
the readiest course wo can take to 
introduce popery. And I am the 
more inclined to this opinion on ac- 
count of the recent re.'itoratibn of the 
Jesuits, whose aiitient wdl-known 
practice it was to send over emissa- 
ries witli instructions to personate 
themselves memburs of the several 
prevailing sects. So it is recorded 
tliat they have, at sundry times, ap- 
peared in the disguise of Presbyte- 
rians, Anabaptists, and Quakers, ac- 
cording as either of these were most 
in credit. And though I should not 
feel quite justified in pointing out 
any of our living infidels, as spies in 
the service and pay of the Jesuits, yet 
suspicion does certainly attach to 
more than one among their number ; 
and time, the great discoverer, may 
bring strange llnngs to light. At all 
events we know, that the Pope has 
set np some extraordinary claims re- 
•i^pecting the Grand Duchy of Ba- 
den; and 1 understand he has just 
erected the Canadas into an archbi- 
sht^rick^ to which are attached no 
less than sia suffragan bishops. The 
new bishop of tbeMauritius is likewise 
lutborised toextenid his episcopal su- 


perintendance tothecathblic church 
of Botany Bay ; and 1 knomnotwby 
those who are *80 ab^rt^ the extre- 
mities of the empire shduid^be sus. 
pected of inactivity in the |!lhrent 
state. The reasoning whidih would 
induce them to support the i easures 
which I oppose is plain anci condln- 
sive: for supposing Christianity to 
be extingni:)hed, the people will np- 
ver be at ease till they find out some 
other method of worship, which will 
as infallibly produce superstition, as 
superstition will end in popery. 

And, therefore, if notwithstanding 
all 1 have said, it still be thought ne- 
cessary to have a bill brought in for 
repealing Christianity, I would hum- 
bly offer an amendment, that instead 
of the word Christianity, may be put 
religion in general ; which, 1 con- 
ceive, will muclr better answer all 
the good ends proposed by the pro- 
jectors of it. For as long as we have 
in being a God and liis providence 
with all the necessary consequences 
which men draw from such premises, 
we do not strike at the root of the 
evil, though we should ever so effec- 
tually annihilate the present scheme 
of the Gospel. For of what use is 
freedom of thought if it will not 
jiroduce freedom of action, which is 
the sole end, how remote soever in 
appearance of all objections against 
Christianity. »And, therefore, the ir- 
religious properly enough consider it 
t»as an pdifice, w hereof all the parts 
have such a mutual dependance on 
each other, that if you happen to pull 
out one single nail, the whole fabrick 
must fall, to the ground. This was 
happily expressed by one who was 
made acquainted with a new argu- 
ment against the trinity; he there- 
upon suddenly took the hint, and by 
a rapid anti silent process of^reason 
ing, most logically concluded, ** why 
if it be as you say, I may live on u 
debauchery and drunkenness, and 
defy the parsbn.*’ From which« and 
many the like instances easy .tq.b^ 
produced, I think nothing c^ ^he 
more manifest than thaf qnai^ 
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is not asxy pftvticular .poiiilB 

ef barMimA^n, io -the Cfanstisa 
aysle m ^ bin sgiimst Migion io 
Doml^ by laying restraints on 

biimAi nature, is siH^sed the great 


luriil deMst from siiperiilteiidiiig cffir 
Saving Aisfcs and Sooday Sctiooh; 
mad probably trill persuade the le* 


eoeny Jao freedom of thought and 
actiQB« ' 

HJpon the whole, if it shall be still 
tJionght fcHT the benefit of Church 
ttpd State, that Christianity be abo- 
lished, 1 conceive, however, it may be 
more cotireaieiit to defer the execn- 
tkmtoa time of public prosperity ; 
and opt venture in a season of so 
gmat commercial distress, th 
gTOund for any new prejudices 
againt British manufiictures. The 
larger part of those who purchase 
ourwaresaite Christians, and many of 
them by the prejudices of their edu- 
cation, so bigotted as to pride them- 
selvesnpon thenamc« Ithms been said, 
indeedythat tbeY ankecs are of no par^ 
tiendir reUgioUj and that the South 
Anumcans, who proimse to afford an 
ample market, will probably pur- 
chM their freedom at the price of 
tbeir Cbristtanity; but on t^ other 
hand ilt must be remembered,, that 
hoA Mahometaus and Hindoos are 
believers in revealed religion, and will 
probably be quite as much scanda- 
lized at our infidelity as many of our 
Cfaristhui neighbours. At all events 
these people are convinced of the 
existence of a God ; Mnd they will 
not easily be persuaded of our ho- 
nesty, punctuality, or diligence^ when « 
a contnry opinion has been esta- 
blished aittoog us by law. 

Toconelude; whatever some may 
tkmk of the great advantagies which 
the peer will reap from this favourite 
scheme, i do very much apprehend 
that m skmonths time, afttf the act 
is passed far the extirpation of the 
Gospel, wages of Itbour will 
JGsil one sbiiilg a week, and the 
psien of wiU rise frra shtlfingB 
w mitt -Hie rich, (whoever the 
gUbof Aaitperiod may bk,)wiltno lon« 
ga0M thmiiafl veifb4MHMi togive 
mi iwiilbyiiitintj fn subscribe to diari<^ 
tier^ or^to s«p^rt iafirmnrim. They 


gislatAre to repeal the Poor-laws. 
Under Ch&e circumstances, thrower 
orders appear to have some infarest 
an the preservation of Christianity ; 
at least they should give tne subject 
a second consideration before they 
make up their minds to destroy it. 

To the Editoif of the Remembrancer. 

RIGHT OF PRESIDENCE, AND 
MANNER OF VOTING IN 
PARISH VESTRIES. 

Sir, 

The view of the question of the in- 
cuiubent's right of presidence in hU 
parish vestry, by Sir John Nicholl, 
in delivering his opinion on the case 
of Wilson, V. M’Math, is nearly the 
same with that suggested by myself, 
and inserted in one of your former 
number^, I there stated my doubts, 
whether the incumbent was neces- 
sarily chairman of the select vestry. 

I am now of opinion that he cer- 
tainly is not ; and, perhaps, he 
equitably ought not to hold tlmt 
situation even by election. The 
select vestry is nothing more than 
a committee for the management of 
the poor, enmuaiing from the gene- 
ral vestry, and accountable to it. 
The chairman of the general vestry 
cannot with prSpriety fill the office 
of chairman of the select vestry, 
anymore than the Speaker of the 
House of Commons can sit as chair- 
man in a committee of that honour- 
able House. If the sentiments of 
the learned Judge be correctly re- 
ported, he observes, that, 

la modem times tiw mintenailM af the^ 
pact to heavily taafam, iii^ lauhi’pavllbfa 
larpariihtaaivtfliBih^, all.ap«rie8i40/|fki^* 
perly, nmf a«am gipqP9|||r„jlh|h' 

wbete thp 
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the «iiaiee woul^ nol prodnee aiifr delays 
tiAr laad to any |i^tif3uiar< ificoiiveiiieace ; 
ind io this particular point the legislature 
has v> provided.” ^ 

Accord|^ly it is customary, 1 be* 
lieve, ID thooe parishes where select 
vestries haj^e beea established, for 
the overseers the chair in to- 
tation. 

There is another doubt which 
occurs to me, and which it is of 
great importance to decide, viz. 
whether the manner of voting shall 
be the same in general and in select 
vestries. Before the act of 58. 
Geo. 3. c. 69, every member had an 
equal vote ; but, by that act, the 
number of votes is proportioned to 
the assessment paid by each member 
to the poor. In general vestries, 
which are often numerously attend- 
ed, this regulation may be just; 
but in a select vestry, where three 
persons are sufficient to form a 
quorum, such a privilege cannot 
safely be possessed. The Act of 
Parliament, Geo. 3. 59. c. 12. is not 
sufficiently explicit, but 1 &m in- 
clined to think that an equality of 
votes, in a select vestry, was in- 
tended by the legislature. 

I am, &c. etc. 

A Surry Incumbent. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD'S 
PRAYER: 

(^Extracted from OgdtvCs Sermons.) 

Abba, Father ; thou author, pre- 
server, support of my being, life, 
hopes, and happiness; who hast 
brought me into this world, thy 
work ; and redeemed me by thy only 
i^otten Son, through thy holy Spi- 
rit to an eternal , inheritance in hea- 
1. anknowlndfpB tby aathority 
and thy.aSectioD ^vtrence and 
gratiti^; 1 pfrn^iby paHmal power 
and tendemetis, and approach thy 
presence with the sentiments of a 
son, with fear, and love, and joy. 
Thus eudtoldenedl raise my thoughts 


from earth to heas^; I Uok iip to 
that, celestial seat, yvinm thou, hast 
dwelt from etcihityMClidiiiimed in 
mi^jes^ above all hetj^, midiidothed 
with light, which no eye oais bedlr to 
behold. But though thy glor^mtm- 
f searchable, and f calinot see Ihse 
as thou art ; yet so niDch, at leasts I 
can discern of thee by thy. itnsge^ 
expressed in thy word, and reflected 
from thy works, that thou . art great, 
and just, and holy. TbfMi wilt be 
‘‘ sanctified in them that cosse nigh 
thee.” Thou*requireststnith in the 
hearts of thy worshippers, anef that 
the lips, which presume to utter tby 
hallowed name be free both from 
impurity and fraud. May the num- 
ber be multiplied without measune 
of such as present this incense to 
thy name, and a pure* offering : and, 
Oh! that my voice also might be 
heard among those who thus adore 
thee ! But, alas ! we have been ene- 
mies to our God f rebels to tby right- 
ful sway; we have followed the 
dictates of pride and passion*; have 
beeu seduced by the tetiq[>ter, led 
astray by our own corrupt mind, or 
by the wiles of others, and thy world 
hath lain under the power. of “ the 
evil one:’' how long, O I^rd, holy 
and true ? The time will surely conie^ 
(let it come speedily!) when thy 
just dominion shall be universally 
acknowledged, iu every region, by 
eveiy heart; when tliou shalt reign 
unrivalled in all thy works, and the 
usurped authority of that apostate 
spirit, which divides and deforms 
thy kingdom, be utterly destroyed 
for ever. In heaven thy wiU is the 
inviolable law : myriads of ministers^ 
encircle thy throne, who cease not^ 
day and night, to celebrate, and to 
serve thee with uninterrupted praises • 
and unerrirfg obedience.. Ob^! that 
such fidelity , were found on earth ! , 
that the sons of men. did. even now' 
resanble that celestial ; society, to^ 
which they hbpe hereafter |o be 
united ; were animated with the like 
holy ardent seal, and eonld give 
tbemselves to God with the same en- 
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lire deTittickn. We ace blind and 
vain, but tfaou art aise and good. 
Wiae^ thefiefe|re» uf tby wisdom» se- 
cure under tbycare, great and bappy 
in humility and subjection, we have 
no wi^b^^ but in thee, ^ Our whole 
desire and gldry is to l)e, to do, to 
suffer nrhatever thou art pleased to 
appoint. During our passage through 
this perishable state we trust and 
know, that thou who gave&t us life, 
will give us aUo all such things as 
are necessary for its support: and 
we ask no more. But, oh ! leave 
us not destitute of that bread 
which cometh down from heaven."’ 
Let our souls be nourislied by thy 
word and ordinances ; that we grow 
in grace, and be made partakers of 
a life that will never end. Wealth, 
fame, and power, be they freely 
theirs to whose lot they fall : let our 
riches be deposited in heaven : the 
object of our ambition is the light 
of thy countenance, *^even the appro- 
bation and applause of God. \\ hat 
have I said ? ah, me ! Can I hope to 
be justified when I am judged ? Dare 
1 trust to that fiery trial! Will my 
life, or will piy heart, endure the 
inspection of thy pure eye 1 But 
there is mercy with thee ; let me 
appeal from the severity of tliy jus- 
tice, and lay hold on this anchor of 
my hopes. Pity where thou canst 
not approve, and pardon that which 
must offend. Then shall my life 
bear testimony to my thankfuj hearty 
and that gratitude which extends 
not to thee, shall overflow on men. 
How just is it that I should shew to 
them that mercy which ^ ask and 
want. I bless thee for thy goodness, 
and I feel the ** constraint” of love : 
and do now, from the bottom of my 
heart, naked before that presence 
fiwm which no thought is’hid, most 
JteeN forgive all those, who by w'ord 
%r ^d» knowinglv or i^orantly, 
hauf olfeaded, or nave injured me. 


1 relinquish all my claims to Ven- 
geance. I buiy from this moment, 
for ever, in oblivion, all offences and 
the ‘verv remembrance of resent- 
ment : and do most ardentlj^desire, 
that the sense of thy dime and 
boundless love may kindle in my 
breast a flame of ^thnnKfulness to 
thee, which no time can quench, 
and an affection to men, wluch no 
provocation or wrongs can conquer. 
May this principle of love live in 
my heart, and direct and animate 
my actions. I am willing it should 
be called forth and cultivated by 
exercise and discipline, and what- 
ever trials or sufl'erings thy wisdom 
sees fit for this happy end, I cheer- 
fully eml)race them. Shew i .e no 
hurtful indulgence. I decline no 
danger for thy glory, for the good 
of men, for the improvement of my 
virtue. Yet remeniber that I am 
but dust. Be thou near me in those 
perilous moments. Let not the storms 
of trouble and trial overwelni me. 
Strengthen my failing faith. When 
I sink stretch forth thy hand. I rely 
on thy providence and grace, that 
thou wilt deliver me from the danger, 
or support me under it. Save me 
from sin, from the great enemy of 
souls, and from eternal luisery. 

These, Lord, are tlio requests 
wliich my heart pours out unto thee. 
But thou seest the wants which it 
doth not know: thou hearcst the 
desires it cannot utter. Give uh 
what is good though we ask it not, 
and mercifully deny when we pray 
for evil. 

My soul falls down with the lowest 
reverence before thy throne, adding 
its little homage to the profound ado- 
rations and triumphant hallelujahs 
of the whole host of heaven, and 
all thy saints on earth. Power and 
honour be to thee, dominion and» 
glory, infinite and everlasting, mj 
Lordi my Fatfaerj^ and my God. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 

^tunpiiic .Document s r^ativc to, the' 
I^redeHinarion Conti'ovcrsy ^vohich 
took jflacc amoiif^ those were 
imfj^oped for their Adherence to 
the Doctrines of the f Information 
by Quern Mary ; containing^ 1- 
Treatise ofid^redestination^with 
an Answer to certain Enormities^ 
by John Bradford^ 2. “ John 
Trcwc the unworthy marked Ser- 
vant of the Eord, signijicih the 
Cause of Contention in the King's 
Bench, Published from a 

Afanuscript in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, with an Introduction by 
Richard Laurence, LI^. D Canon 
of Christ Church, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Rivingtons. 
pp. 115. JO It). 

In an early Number of this Journal, 
>ve called the reader's attention to 
the adilitioiial li«ht which is thrown 
from day to day upon the opinions of 
the English Reformers. Mr. Todd's 
Treatise upon this important and in- 
teresting subject, was (juiekly fol- 
lowTtl by the publication at the head 
of this article : and the name of the 
author, and the nature of the worh, 
mii^t have placed it long ago in the 
hands of the majority of those who 
are attenlfvo to the progress of mo- 
dern controversy. We shall ven- 
ture however to assume that the 
pamphlet is not knowm as extensively 
as it ought to be, and upon that as- 
sumption sliall proceed to give an 
account of its principal conteats. 

The two tracts, now for the firbt time 
piibhitiet], relate to disputes upon the siib* 
jrct ,of PredeAtiiiatioo, which arose among 
tiiose, who were imprisoned for their adhe- 
rcpce to tlioj>rihcip]e.s of the Reformation, 
an(^ many oi whom subsemiently sbfnbVed 
martyrdom, to tlie ^oit but' sanguinary 
-aaign of Qnuan Tllary. Tlie first of the two 
, which liupawthadfrodoaliniliianaMe of the 
qqestiQi^iO 9nulford« (a 

,^apt6 distiu^nished by Fox in his Martyr- 
biogyi) who undertakes to answer in it a 
certain paper under the title of'* Enormi- 
ties,'* diuwn up by the other pafty. llic 
aecood tract vd^^er the form of a narrative 
was oomposed by John Trewc, * an AotU 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Prf destHMirian ; and contains yi account of 
the origin and progfess of tbo vtkole dia* 
pute.r P. ik 

The Totroduction, which com- 
mences with tins paragrapfii, and 
forms nearly one half of the wl^le 
publication, lirst presents us wit& All 
account of the discovery of tlie 
Tracts, and of various other shd^ 
pieces contained in the same manti-. 
script. They are all among the ma- 
nuscripts of l^dley, in the public li- 
brary at Oxi’ord : and amount in 
number to thirteen. One of these 
was publislied by Strype in his Ec- 
clesiastical Memorials, and one by 
Fox, in the book of Martyrs. Of 
Bradford's Treatise, which is now 
gi\eu entire, the first part had been 
printed in The Letters of the Mar- 
tyrs,” the second and most impor- 
tant had not been hitherto before 
tlie public. Xrew^e's Narrative, 
the most complete document upon 
the Anti-Predestiiiarian side of the 
question was certainly never belore 
printed. The others Dr. Laurence 
iloes not think it necessary to notice, 
because these two contain a suffi- 
cient detail of the arguments, pro- 
ceedings and complaints on botli 
sides. 

Up goes on to shew that the Predes- 
tiii::rian disputes had not their origin 
as Neale and *many modern Calvi- 
nists athrm, among the' Reformers 
were cast into prison by Queen 
Mary. And his proofs are very 
short and very conclusive. They ap 
taken from the wTitings of tfie Pre- 
destinurians themselves ; pircseryed 
by Strype and misreprei^^ljed by 
Neale. John Clement^ in J 555 de- 
clares that *' lie perceives a woutier- 
fui; sort of j,he, 

this so^ of Pel^i^;)s in 
sliew!lhat he is ai^akinff m *Abd- 
PfedeitTnami^. W in a 

congregation of Free-witlers, by ope 
that had been of that persua^^h, 
but come off, and now a prisoner for 
religion,” a MferTilewise^j^^s^ed 
by "Strype, the cohgre^ati^ia is told 
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that of the misery and calamity of 
this realm of England, one cause 
was, that yc were pot sound in the 
PredcsMuntioir of God ; but were 
rather enemies unto it, God forgive 
us.^ And in the last document con- 
tained^in the manuscripts above de- 
scribed, being a letter signed C. P.* 
and addressed tof he ministers witii all 
that congregate in tlie name of 
/^rist, the author touching on Pre- 
destination, makes the following re- 
flections. • 

It is both to be mircli marvelled at, 
and UkewUc to he lamented, that this, be- 
inij nm of tht-, pnnnpal points of our faith ^ 
and the very fomulatiou of our salvation^ 
is so greatly obscured and insincerely 
handled in the writings, not only of ntrreat 
number of the mean sort, but also of the 
mo^t excellently Itnrned." P. xii. 

The last and principal subject dis- 
cussed in the Introduction, is an ap- 
plication made by Bradford to Cran- 
iner, Ridley, and Latimer, with a 
view to settle the disputes which 
bad arisen among the prisoners. 
Strype's account of the matter vthich 
embraces every thing that has hi- 
therto been said upon the subject, is 
that “ many of them who were under 
restraint for the profession of the 
Gospel, were siicli as held Free Will, 
tending to the derogation of Ciod’s 
graced, and refused the doctrine of 
absolute Predestination and Original 
Sin. Tliey were men of strict and 
holy lives ; but very hot in their opi- 
nions, and disputations, and ivi- 
quiet." He further states, ^hat they 
run their fictions up as high as Pela- 
gius ; and that Biadford and other 
Gospellers being confined with them 
in the King s Bench, he wrote a let- 
ter to Cranmer, to take some cogni- 
zance of the matter. 

Upojt this oc$asiou (Strype proceeds) 
Ridley wrote a treatise of &od's Election 
md Predestination, And Bradford wrote 
another upon the same subject, and sent it 
to those three Fathers in Oxford for their 
approbation ; and theirs^heing obtained the 
rest of the eminent divines, in and about 
liondon, were ready to sign it also P, 
xvk 

* 
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Thr* real opinion of these fyee- 
willers is, to be found in Trewe’s 
Narrative, which contains the very 
wor^s of the public declaration, and 
meniorifJ of the party. And Dr. 
Laurence shews very ^ conAnsively 
that the opinions of those whom 
Strype terms GospelleNj, were not 
avowed or approved by the three 
bishops at Oxford. Trewe and his 
party appealed to the Articles put 
forth under Edward the Sixth. And 
Bradford drew up the Treatise on 
Predestination, now published in an- 
swer to theraliegations of that parly ; 
and sent it with his own and three 
other signatures directed to Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. They were re- 
quested “ to give their approba- 
tion of it, as they might thinkgood." 
It was further said to them, that 
the prisoners in London w'ere ready 
to signify agreement to it,**' as they 
shall see you give them example 
the dangerous tenets of the Free- 
willers were insisted on, and the 
writer concludes by saying— 

** Ashto the chief Cciplains therefore of 
Christ's Church here, 1 complain of it unto 
you ; as truly 1 mmt do of you unto God 
in the last day, if ye ivill not, as ye can, help 
something, ut ventas doctrina maneat 
apnd Posteros, in this behalf; as ye have 
done, in behalf of matters expunged, by the 
Papists'* P. xxiii. * 

As the Articles of our Church 
were settled in 1552, and this letter 
was written in January 1555, Dr. 
Laurence argues very reasonably, 
lliat they could not have been over- 
looked ; and that Bradford’s request 
to Cranmer, A:c. was that he should 
express his sefftiments upon Predes- 
tination iu a stronger manner than 
had been hitheho done. It is im- 
portant therefore, if possible, to as- 
certain the answer to this applica- 
tion. And Dr. Laurence plainly 
proves by reasoning, for which 
refer to the pamphlet itself, that he 
has found Ridley's answer in a letter^ 
which though published by Strype, 
has hitherto escaped observation. — 
Cranmer and Latimer do not appear 
to have noticed the applicatioD ; at 
kMt if they did^ no such notice ts on 
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record. Wc extract die important 
part of KidlejF’a answer to Bradford ; 
wit|} a few of the author's remarks. 

* I have told Austin, that 1 for Aiy part as 
1 can may for my tardity and dullness 
will think matter. We are so now 

ordered and ^rictly watched, that f^cantly 
our servants dare f|o any thing for us ; so 
much talk and $o many tales (as is said) is 
told of ns abroad. One of'm cannot easily 
nor shortly be of hnouled^e of the other's 
mind., and you know I am the youngest 
many ways, Austin’s persuasions may do 
more with me, intUatl may do conveniently 
in this matter^ armed with^ your earnest 
and zealous letters, than any rhetoric either 
of Tally or Demosthenes I assure you 
thereof*.* 

Had Ridley possessed the zeal and 
sentiments ot Bradford, is it possible, that 
he could have contented himself with writ- 
ing this mere letter of manifest apolo!^ ? 
Bradford had pressed upon Aim, Cranmer 
and Latimer., an immediate declaration of 
their opinions upon the disputed point, 
whatsoever they might be, as highly impor- 
tant and necessary. What is his answer ? 
He only promises * on liis part as he cun 
and may for his tardity and dullness to think 
of the matter.' He then points ou^ the ex- 
treme difficulty of his communication with 
Cranmer and Latimer j all of them being 
separately confined and strictly watched ; 
suggesting likewise at the same time, that 
he was * the youngest many ways,' In 
soiwe degree however to pacify Bradford^ 
lie assures him, tliat the earnest solicitations 
which he lit/d received, w'ould prevail with 
him more than all the eloquence of Tully 
or Demosthenes— to do what.^ Why sim- 
ply to do that, which he might do ‘ conve- 
venicntly in the matter.’ Could a man of- 
Ridley's temper and habits hint a disap- 
proval of Bradford's proceeding, and bis 
own indisposition to go the same lengths in 
terms more intelligible ? P. xxxi. 

Bradford's reply is not known : 
but he appears from another of 
Ridleys letters, to have expressed 
dissatisfaction at the refusal of his 
request. There is reason however 
to believe, that the transaction was 
Hot without its due effect upon his 
mind. For whereas he had pre- 
viously described the Free-willers as 
pelagians, and so likely to do more 
mischief than the Papists ; in a Ict^r 
wriltgn w|ieh ht dauly expected to 
sufihr niaityrddm, and addressed 



to “ Certain men not Tightly per- 
suaded in the doctrine pf Election 
and Predestination,*’ he says, am 
persuaded of many of you that you 
love the Lord. Now 1 am goin.g l)e- 
fore you to ijiy God, and your Go(f, 
to ray Father and your Father, to 
niy Christ and your Christ, to my 
home and your home.” And in an- 
other letter to “Trewe and Abingi 
don, with others of their company 
teachers and uiaintaincrs Of the error 
of man’s freciwill/' he thus ex- 
presses himself with truly Christian 
charity and forbearance— 

** Though ill some things we agree not, 
yrt let love bear the bell away, and let ns 
one pray for another, and be careful for an- 
other ; for I hope we be all Christ’s. A* 
you hope yourselves to peitaiii to him, so 
think of me, and as you be hU so am I 
youis.” 

The iiitrodiiciioii concludes with 
shewing the very important differ- 
ence between Ridley and Careless, 
(one of the Predestinarian leaders) 
upon individual election, and perso- 
nal assurance of that election ; but 
it is to he observed, that they might 
nevertheless verbally agree in the ge- 
neral definition of the doctrine of 
Predestinatirui ; since even the Church 
of Rome would not have objected to 
a similar form of w ords. 

We must now proceed to the do- 
cuments to which this able and in- 
’W^restiiig dissertation is prefixed. 
Bradford’s pamptilet plainly shews 
that the Predestinarian party did not 
then proceed to the full extent of the 
Calvinisliq system, and that their te- 
nets very closely resembled the iwo- 
derate Calvinism of our own days. Dr. 
Laurence has clearly established this 
point in his preface ; and the follow^- 
ing extract from the second .part of 
the treatise, in which Bradford an- 
swers a pamphlet, termed The En- * 
orraities of thePredestinariaiis,” may 
suffice tor a Specimen of his argu- 
ments and his style. The fifth enor- 
mity, as quoted by himself, charges 
his party with denying that Christ is 
a general Saviour to all men: on 
which Bradford thu9 comments ; 
r 2 
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** These be the words, which he recited 
ill the dfUi fMnormity, wlieieuuto in the 
margin » put thb note, \hat the dead i^raa 
ma()e alive, the lost \va!» fouud ; whereby he 
thiidreth he toucheth tlic quick, as though 
aiyr body doth deny, that all that be born 
of the se?d of man are not deSd in sin, and 
conceived in iniquity only, he excepted, 
which denieth the original sin otheivkise, 
than Adam’s offence, simply considered, 
Vjpthout any guiltiness in oui selves ; and 
all this is to establish his doctrine of t'lee- 
will, wherciiv he fully consenteth with the 
Jews, Mahomets, and Papists. But let us 
see Ills reasons ; tii>t see a% impudent tie, 
Christ -is denied (saith he) to be a geiuial 
Saviour to all men. Who denietii this r* 
Marry that do you, he will say. Because 
none shall be saved but the elect, ergo you 
mean by a general Saviour to have alt men 
saved. 1 pray you take the devil also; 
andtkena man shall more pininltf perctive 
what you go about. For latlicr than yon 
will have them that he saved to be saved 
only of the goodness of God, li ceiy ot his 
grace, without man’s work, you will go 
about with your generalities to save deviN 
anfl all ; such absurdities must needs spring 
when men be offended at the grace of God. 
£ut perchance he will say, that he meaneth 
hy a gerteral Saviour suck a Saviour as ts 
able to save all men, and would have all men 
saved, so that the cause of damnation is of 
themselves. If his meaning be this, let him 
shew, if he can, that any man hath spoken 
otherwise, but that the Lord himself would 
have ail men saved; and that damnation 
epmeth cf ourselves, as the prophet saith. 
Why then will he say, if God will have all 
mep saved, and danination coiueth of our> 
selves, then God hath not reprobate any or 
predestinate them to be damned, and wheie 
is election then of some, and iio^ of all h 
J'o this 1 answer, that if we have ('linst's 
Sifpirit, we have received it to tins end, that 
we sljould see what is given to us of God in 
Christ, as saitb the Apostle, and not what 
is given to the devil and to the reprobate ; 
‘‘ these thiogs;** saith he, “ we speak, 
whei’eforo let us do the like.’* He prayetli 
the.^hesians for none other wisdom 
jreyelat^on ffpin God than whereby they 
might kpo^ pod, and have tlieir mind illu- 
mined t6 ,sc§ what shall hope py their 
rio^tton, and how rich the gloi^ of his in- 
buritance isj^ bis saiuts. j^t/or reproha^ 
and uiJm mercy God ^rcth to thm, 
iMKs their ssrs Satan, I think is unseemly 
fattiM to seek oui, until we have sought out 
^9^* goodiwM ig. and will be to 

H ®^y®r dp^ 
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shall loveblin, and loath all things that^lis- 
pleaseth him ; whereas to dispute of Satan 
and the reprobate per iaineth nothing unto 
vs, aiid therefore is to he omitted of vs, 
Again, lulb) it is that (lod vonld shave all 
men .saved, and yet, trhom hepiU h^^aketli 
^ hard hearted, and also s/icu'eth mercy on 
whom he mil, I iriil be contest to leave it, 
till J shall see it in ann^er life, where no 
contradiction shall be seen to be in God^s 
will, nhich would have all men saved, and 
yet worketh all that he will both in iieaveo 
ami 111 eaith.” P. 

Tlio title of Trowt' s narrative is— 

John IVcdve, the unworthy marked 
servant of tlie Lord, being in bands for the 
testimony of Je^ii, slgnllieth the cause of 
contention in tlic King's Bench, as conc*Mn- 
iiig sects in rdiiMon, llic jOlli of January, 
Anno Doni. LVo." P. j7. 

lie coniniences by stating that be 
lias borne many slaiulerons reports 
m silence, from a hope that unity 
might be re.''>tore(l at last ; but that 
having been disappointed three or 
four times, ho fiiuU it necessary to 
explain the origin and progress of the 
dissensv.)n. He affirms that the op- 
posite party gave offence I ly their 
using of gaming, and that lie and 
his friends 

Could do no less than gently aihnonisli 
and exhort them after the Scriptures to* re- 
deem the time, seeing the days qre evil, and 
to leave such vain things, and to mourn with 
us that did inourn for the great miseiy that 
had fallen on this laud." 

These admonitions and exhortations 
gave rise to a jdiarge of self-righte- 
ousness against Trevve, atid to an 
assertion, that “ if the elect did com- 
mit never so great offence or sin, they 
should not finally perish." Thus was 
the controversy resjiecting Predesti- 
liatiou introduced ; And the Predes- 
tinariaus were told that by that doc- 
trine they 

In effect affirmed those Scriptures 
be written in vain, ,or to put men in fear 
where no few i»» affir^iing ^in yffect, that 
ihe words of the Holy Cfhust doth m more 

f ood, t/ian a man of clouts ivith a how in 
IS hand, doth in a cork jHeld, which will 
keep liivay the vermin crot^s awhile; bat 
when tlley know It wjiat it is, they will flat 
down beside it; and devour the corn without 
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fipar. Ahd other s^me ahs^cred and af^ 
firmed, Uiatthe threatcnin^s of those :dmp- 
tures should be no more certainly perfoi Di- 
ed (fh the Elect of God, than this colliinion 
proverb# which is, if the sky iaft we shall 
catcii jaifiiy lai^s.” P. 4-0. 

The usu^l objections to the Calvi- * 
nistic h^pothesi^ are then stated with 
plainness and force; and the opini> 
ons of the writer and liis party are 
shewn to be consistent with reason 
and Scripture. 

“ They affirm, that Christ hath not dud 
for all men. Whcioby mahe Christ 
inferior to A dam and ^ t ate to sin, and doth 
desh'oy faith, and the cerlnwtff ofourelcc^ 
iion; and it I.s enough to diiv(‘ as many, as 
believe it, to despair, for lack of kiiovvle<li;c 
Whether Cinist died for them or not. For 
their own anthois affirm, that if a man were 
ten years esiahlislied in the tnitli, and live 
very godly live of tliein, ho mi^lit be none 
of them that Christ died for, how doth this 
agree with that tliey so stoutly affiim with- 
out the Scriptures, tlicy wcic so elect in 
Christ’s blood before the foundation of the 
earth wns laid, seeing there is none of ttum 
certain (if they believe their ancient writ- 
ers) before their end, nhethcr Cknst died 
for [iheni] or not. Thus we saw they did 
in effect destroy the tiling they in word.s 
went about to binld nio:it stiongly. They 
accused ns of that thing we were free, and 
fiiey guilty tlremselvcs. For we, that do 
boM and affirm the truth, that Christ died 
for all mey.y as appeareth Oeii. iii. c. xii. a 
xxii. d. Psal. txxxii. b. Psal. c\Iv. Esay' liii, 
John i. c. Rom. v. c. 1 Cor. xv. c. ‘J. Cor. 
V. c. 1 Tim, ii. a. 1 John ii. a. Heb. ii. 
c. ; we do by the holy i^criptuies satisfy 
every man that doth repent and nnfeign- 
edly believe with a liv^y fdith [thftt he] 
is in the state salvatiohy and one of(iod*s 
elect chtldrciiy and shall certainly be saved, 
ij he do not with malice of heart, utterly 
forsake God, and despise his word and oi- 
dinance, and become a persecutor of his 
children : until this time God will use his 
means witli him, now Ins word, thtn his rod 
to raise him up agaiti^ it he do through neg- 
ligence or weakness fail j and as long as 
feeleth repentance and hope, atid that he 
lialli a will desironS to do God’S Will, be is 
under the promise of life made by God the 
Father in and through iifs Son JOsUb Clifist^ 
' which hath fulfilled that Vi^hich was lackib^ 
in bia jmrt j so that be through God’s gift 
hod assistance do continue to the hnd, hO 
•ball be aavhd, though allnteti ih earth, ahd 
defils in hell, aky uhd do What tlifcy ckfa to 
the eontraiy, lYiit 'if mr 


itott It sure, and a^re^,U'tu the wofdi Mit 
iftat whiek they lm(d ir not: iTberefore ytef 
durst not fdr our lives and sonls forsake thhf- 
imdoUbtetl tnitli, and grant to fliaft, vrliich' 
they by the word cannot approve to bW 
true.” “ P. 45. , 

To this passage succeeds an enil- 
ineratioii of twenty-three “ enonniw 
ties'* adirmctl by the Predestinarians’ 
or necessarily deduced from theif 
doctrine : w hich Trewe does not he- 
sitate to identify with errors of the 
Manichees, asid to charge with all 
the iriipiely and absurdity for ^hich 
that sect was notorious. 

We are then presented with an Ac- 
count of the attempts that bad beeit 
made towards reconciliation. It was* 
iletermined several limes to let the 
whole discussion drop; but it vraw 
renewed after every calm by fresh 
brawling and lecturing. Once the 
re-iiinon was broken oft by a dispute 
respecting the law fulness of baptising 
their children in the church of Anti- 
Christ; which Trewe denied, and his 
opponents favoured. Another time 
they interrupted I he incipient har- 
mony by teaching, and maintaining 
play and pastimes to be “ clean to 
Christians.” 

Of the which because we did gently 
shew them that these Scriptures were ap- 
plied contrary to tlic mind of the Holy 
Ghost, to maintaiy sin rather than increase 
virtue, they were di«pleased, and stoutly 
defended it against all holy Scriptures, that 
did threaten piniishnient unto all such as did 
give themselves to fultil the lust of tlie flesh 
111 following the desire thereof in notorious 
sins and vanities, and sifcii like ; and after 
the old 6u8tom fell out with us, and would 
neither eat nor drink with us, hor yet bid 
Its God speed, for iioifght else, but because 
We would not consent with tliem, tint play 
at bowls, dice, anti eatds was rfetmed by 
the word and not sin, nor oflfence to uU men ; 
tlie w hich if 'tiiey would have graij^ed it to 
have been so much offence, as an idle word, ^ 
and that it ought to be repented and grown 
from, we had bccti onC with them therein \ 
but tbhy wuiild not graht it tn bh so mucbi 
and, yet there con tio man Use it hrithmit 
many idle words, beside rawpendiiig of llio 
timei and giving ofteoee to other, and aacii 
like. They before eotfessed*us tahatf the 
tme church and no heretics, and upon the 
same would hdv*c teccl^ed hi to ihh com- 
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mmiioiii bot tbeu beeanie we would not 
with thenli afi^ against these Scriptures, 
as partly is to be seen by these Scriptures, 
Psal. ii. a. xxvi. a. Escles. iii. ix. b. Luke 
xxi. ff, Rom. xiv. d. Exod. xxxii, b. 1 Cor. 
X. a. Gal^ V. d. Epties. iv. d. v.'a. Phil. ii. 
b. Janies v. b* that vam plaif'may be used 
tf such as be in bonds, and look every day 
to suffer for the tnUh, they did not only 
^11 out with us, and aftei' their accustomed 
vf^nner call and report us hei'ettcs, cast 
dust in OUT faces, and give judgment of 
danmatiou ourus, and otherways ungodly 
handle us ; but also threatened us, that we 
were like to die for it, if ikt Gospel should 
reign again,*' P.55. 

On another occasion there was 
good prospector reconciliation ; but 
while tlie terms of concord were un* 
der consideration, the Predestina- 
rians determined to have a commu- 
nion on Christmas day, which was 
not two days pif, and demanded of 
the other party whether they would 
receive with them pr not. Trewe 
thought it absolutely necessary that 
they should be truly at peace before 
they ventured to communicate ; and 
consequently with some other of his 
company, put his hand to some arti- 
cles that the other party had pre- 
pared, believing that though they 
contained somewhat not correspon- 
dent to the word, it was no more than 
might be endured for the sake of re- 
conciliation. “ Careless, the chief 
of their company,*' came to him the 
next morning, and under a promise 
of secrecy, extorted a confession that 
his conscience accused him of having 
done evil in signing the articles : and 
they agreed that the union should go 
forth without any articles if Trewe’s 
friends found the same scruples and 
difficulties as himself; and that at all 
events he should be released from the 
consent which he had upadvisedly 
^ven. cTrewe’s friends bad still less 
rio^ination for the articles than he 
bad ; and^hey determined, at the re- 
quest of Careless, to d^aw up a set of 
tMk own, with which Careless, as 
expected, found very great 
fioiii^and positively refused to sign, 
libels the last attempt at re-union 
wldw Trewe has recorded; and its 


failure was followed by the slanders 
and calumnies to which his narrative 
is to J|>e considered as a reply. , 

On tha whole Trewe appt^rs to 
have fallen into the common ex- 
cusable error of attributing to the 
Predestinarians a belief in«the conse- 
quences of their creed, as well as in 
their creed itself; but beyond this we 
can see no reason to suspect him of 
unfairness. He candidly admits his 
own want of firmness and decision ; 
he shews also that there was the usual 
degree of animosity and recrimination 
upon both sides ; but he vindicates 
himself most triumphantly against 
the charge of Pelagiaiiism and other 
heresies ; and explains his views of 
election and justificatioD, in a man- 
ner highly creditable to his Scriptu- 
ral knowledge and discretion. A pre- 
ceding extract will suffice to shew his 
opinion of election ; and the follow, 
ing passage from the articles which 
he drew up for the foundation of the 
union, will shew that the orthodox 
doctrines of the Church of England 
were maintained with ability and Seal 
by those that were “ in bauds for 
testimony of Jesus.’* 

4. Also we coofess and believe aod 
faithfully acknowledge, that all salvation, 
jnstification, redemption, and remission of 
sins conieth onto ns wholly and solely 
through the mere mercy and free favour of 
God in Jesus Chist, purchased unto us 
through his most precious death and blood- 
shedding, and in no part or piece through 
any of our own merit, works, or desei'vings, 
bow many, or how good soever tliey be ; 
and tiiat liis body offered to the death once 
on the cross tor all, and his bloodsiiedding, 
is as St. Paul affirmeth, a sure and perfect 
saaifice awl sufficient ransom for all the 
sine of Adam, and for all and singular of 
his posterity's sins, how great and many 
soever they be : and all, tliat truly repent, 
unfeignedly believe with a lively faith, and 
p^severe therein to tiie end of this mortal 
life, shall be saved, and that there is no de^ 
tree of God to the contrary, 

5. And also we do acknowledge and 
confess, that all Christians ought to know 
ami keep Ood’s boly commandments Hi as 
ample manaer, as our Saviour Christ, mid 
his ApjMtles liave left unto us by ex^ple 
or writiiljg, that is to say, they must copli- 
Dually watch and pmy to God, to assist 
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thi^ with his holy Spirit, that they may 
leave, and utterly forsake all idolatry, 
whoredoms, murder, tlieft, extortion, cove- 
tousness, dninkenness, gluttony, rioting, 
wifh all vain g^amuifr, slandering lyings 
Jightin^y railingy evil communications y with 
sects dissensions ; and not to be cari- 
ous in many of God's works, nor to make, 
too much starching in superfluous things, 
nor yet follow strange doctrine, neither 
give heed to fables, and endless genealogies, 
Uiat breedeth doubts more tliaii godly edify- 
ing. And whereas we have offended in 
any of these things, or in any otlier ways 
against God and his Church, we are heartily 
Borry for it, and do most earnestly repent, 
and do through God's gifh and assistance 
promise never hereafter to do any more ; 
but in ourselves to pcifoi'm it we find not y 
therefore we will continually pray, desiring 
all faithful Christians to pray with ns, tiiat 
God of his mercy in Christ's sake would 
perform it in uSy that both our lives and 
deaths might glorify his holy name.’* P. 66. 


Plain and Practical Sermons. By 
the Rev. John Boudier, M. A. 
Vicar of St. Marys, Warwick, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of War- 
wick. Rivingtons. pp. 360. 1818. 

A VOLUME of common sermons 
upon common subjects, must be re- 
ferred to that class of religious pub- 
lications, which is destined to be 
useful rather than popular. It does 
not court the attention of the critic 
or the theologian, by elegance of 
st^le or acuteness of reasoning ; but 
if It sketches the great outline of duty 
and doctrine, strengthens the con- 
nection between the pastor and his 
flock, and renders oral instruction 
more intelligible and effectual, the 
object of the author is generally ac- 
complished ; and the friends of reli- 
gion consider him entitled^to their 
« thanks. We have alteadv stated 
our opinion of the good effects 
which may be anticipated from cir- 
culating the printed advice of a cler- 
gyman among the members of his 
articular flock. They at least will 
nd pleasure and improvement in 
the perusal of diacourses, which 


have few other readers. ^Tlidy will 
retrace the line of argumeQt which 
they could not«follow with sufficient 
rapidity when it was formerly deli- 
vered to them from the pulpit. They 
will turn to the exhortatioi^ which 
sunk deeplV into their bosom, and 
rejoice to find an opportunity of re- 
considering the words, which may 
perhaps have had a momentous in- 
fluence upon their subsequent con- 
duct. Where published sermons 
appear calculated to answer either 
of these endsT, we should consider it 
as the worst of pedantry to under- 
value or disparage them for their 
want of those qualities which they 
never pretended to possess. If the 
contents he orthodox, perspicuous, 
and forcible, some good effect at 
least may he reasonably expected to 
follow ; and a small quantity of un- 
mixed good, is, to say the least of 
it, no object of contempt. The 
knowledge which the middling and 
lower classes of society derive 
from the published sermons of their 
Minister, may render them more at- 
tentive to the lessons they receive 
from his mouth. The amplifica- 
tion, the illustrations, and the infe- 
rences of a discourse which is deli- 
vered from the pulpit, will produce 
a double effect upon those who are 
masters of the subject ; and the 
hours of domestic meditation and 
improvement, will be profitably and 
,safely employed in the study of an 
author^ who can have no inducement 
to teach “ strange things." 

We conceive that 'the volume be- 
fore us was intended to answer these 
or similar purposes ; and if we can- 
not say that it has wholly succeed- 
ed, we should be still less justified 
in asserting, that it has wholly fail- 
ed. Several of the sermons must 
be considered as very goou speci. 
mens of ** familiar parochial in- * 
struction,** with a view to which Mr. 
Boudier informs us, they were en- 
tirely composed. The second dls. 
course, on the excellence of the 
Scriptures, the eighth on the Lamb 
of God ; tbo. ninth on Constancy in 
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Prayer ; Alr.e tenth on tlie.goocl ,Sa- 
aa^ritf^i; and the fifteenth an the 
ct' Daoieh appear to us to 
ihc the beat. 'From the first and the 
*lh^d in this list, we gladly present 
'the reader with the following ex- 
tracts'^ * 

" Most earnestly then, and most eea- 
,Jottsly do I exhort you, as you value your 
ralvation, and respect the word of God, to 
^isem'ch the holy Scriptures ; be persuaded, 
if you have hitherto neglected this great 
duty, to comojcnee it without delay, and 
to persevere in a solemn and affectionate 
consideration of what God has revealed ; 
as you believe the Scriptures, because 
there can be no ground of faiib so certain 
as God's word, so, having that belief, 
.search them, because llieyare the word of 
God j because they treat of God ; and of 
that Jesus, who is the way, the ti nth, and 
the life. 

“ Take, therefore, this holy book into 
your hands, open it with reference, read 
the words of yonr God. You will thenec 
learn what to hope, and what to fear : 
.wtiat you must believe, and wliat you 
< luiist do to be saved : you will find therein 
what is applicable to your particular case ; 
to your pnrticulai condition : to your indi- 
vidual suid collective wants. You will 
learn to draw ajiM compaiison (at least as 
* far as your limited faculties will admit,) 
between fiail and mortal man, and an all 
powerful, and eternal God. 

“ Would you meditate on his oinuipo- 
tence? read what the Pi.aluii8t sailli, Staafl 
in uwe of himye vUiahitanis of the earthy 
for he spake the u or d, and il uas done; 
he commanded, and it Hood Jast. Would 
you muse on the wonderful works of the 
Creation? open your Bible, read of 
heavens the woik of God's hinds, the 
moon and the stars ivtiich he luUhordained : 
read, how the very first word which the 
Creator spake dissipated the darkness, and 
enlightened the chaotic worlrk! Let there 
he light, eM the great GoA^Mj^there was 
Uglu.** P, «1. 

Uaviog laid before you this short aud 
^ fipperfcct ekcich, of some qf the most im- 
subjects oiVfWiMcli the Bible treats, 

I wool^ now recono.mend each one to 
• Wwer to bis own heart and conscience, 
tiis plain question : Is there qny book that 
' 4100 be compared with the book of God ? 
•x^on taught *^to medrtate on 

« G<|d» > ^ffl cCTe vereiice and holy fear ; upon 
{j«» , i\ppn hia threat- 

; upop bis. promises with 
gratitude. with fipth. You are t^q^ht 


to look.np to Je^s4^hi^t At the Lnrfi qf 
life, the giver of sahutLon. Here i^pn, ,i» 
terror to the wicked , comfort to tlie^odly , 
instruction and counsel to ajl. Por the 
Serif tures are projitnble for doctrine* for 
reproof , for jcorreciion, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of Gdih$j^y Oe 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works. • 

What a coraprehenuve volume! This 
blessed book is all-sumcicnt ; it will fill 
yeur heads with knowledge, and your 
hearts with grace. The Scripture excites 
to holiness ; it treats of another woild ; it 
opens the piospect of a glorious eternity : 
it is the pnle-star which directs us to 
heaven. On^ of the antient fathers ** very 
elegantly compares the Scripture to a gar- 
den, wheie ‘ cvciy truth is a fragrant 
fiower, which we should wear, not in our 
bosom, but in our heart.' 

In estimatiug the value of a benefit, 
you will naturally take into account its ex- 
tent, or the measure of the advantages ypn 
receive fiom it. What then must he your 
idea oftlie woith of that book, Which con- 
tains every thing necessary for you to 
know : what must be \oiir giatitude, that 
its contents have been revealed to yon, 
stamped with the authority of God himself? 
Is it too much then, that you arc ex- 
pected Jo r.(>arch the word of God ; to 
make yourselves aec|iminted with bis gra- 
cious dispensations ?*' P. 2b. 

The ninth sermon is on Psalm xix. 
14, and the preacher exclaims with 
equal, piety and truth : 

Wbat tben are tlie lessors which we 
should learn from this prayer of David ? We 
should learn to copy his humility of heart, 
when we address ourselves to God iii pray- 
er, from a convi, :ion that tlie words of our 
mouths, and the meditations of our hearts, 
will avail u> nothing, unless they are accept- 
able to our Maker. Aud, further, we should 
learn to place our whole confidence, and to 
rest our whole sudSciency in God, because 
he alone is our strenft^th and Reikcmer. 

“ If wc w’piild make our prayers ac- 
ceptable to God, tliey must, in the first 
place, be the genuine dictates of a heart 
like David's, deeply impressed w ith its own 
unworth iness, and God's mercy; rouscioiis 
that pardon for the numeroos trawg-CWb 
ona of mankmd, cannot be daimd .4|H>n 
any ;8upy[>o^(l merit in tbemsglves ; , |^ut 
mpst be conferred as a firee gifta emanating 
^^qlely the divipe goodness. 
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ibo|^e ail, that the only medium through 
which it can be obtained, is a firm faith in 
the efficacy of Christ's atonement, and in 
liis ability and will to save all those who 
uitl\ome unto God through him. » 

“ But let us not forget that thfre is still 
one tli^^ wanting, and that without this, 
ail other qualifications are nothing; they 
arc even as sMinding brass, and a tiukfing 
cymhaL Do you jisk what this is winch 
cairies with it so much efficacy ? It is sin* 
cere repentance : a repentance which con- 
sists, not merely in a hearty contrition for 
sins past, but the most firm and unaffected 
resolutions to abandon them in future. As 
it is impossible that a simple faith, or be- 
lief in the Gospel, should bp eflVctual to 
salvation, unless it be evinced by a life 
spent in conformity to its dictates ; so the 
display of penitential sorrow is not repent- 
ance, unless it produces amendment, and 
discovers its leality by conduct not to be 
repented of. 

With these feelings, we may safely ap- 
proach our heavenly Father, and fall domi 
vpon our knees before his footstool. Our 
prayers will then be acceptable in his sight, 
and we may entertain the best hopes that 
he will direct the meditations of our 
hearts:' P.119. 

Nothing can be more certain, than 
that tlie efficacy of prayer depend^ chiefly 
OD the spirit of devotion, wliich accompa- 
nies it. If wc would have our prayers ac- 
ceptable to the great Being, to whom they 
are addressed, they must be offered in 
faith, nothing doubting ; that is, our peti- 
tions must be made with a full belief and 
persuasion tfiat God is disposed to listen to 
them, provided wc ask in his Son’s name, 
and that what we ask is expedient for us. 
Our blessed Saviour hath said, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, believing, ye shall 
receive ; having acquired, therefore, this 
faith, ask, and ye shall have; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you, 

if you would know whether your faith 
be sound, you have a sure criterion ; look 
Into your life ( if you there find amend- 
ment ; if you there find that your faith hatli 
been followed by an arduous struggle with 
ybur evil passions and wicked propensities, 
yon may then take to yourselves the happy 
aunrance, that your prayers, founded on 
soch a faith, will be received at the throne 
of grace. Bat should you discover, that 
your belief m the Gospel is not operative ; 
that it does not produce the marks 1 have 
before idluded to, be assured, there is some- 
thing vrrong; it is a spurions and dead 
fiiith, which is unaccompanied by hoUnes* 
Rbmembrancrr, No. 13. 


of life, or at least by earnest an|^ persevei^. 
iog endeavours after it ; and therefore upoit 
that we can rest no hopes of fcceptanqe. 
To pray to the Alnifghty, while we live in 
a known and habitual neglect of bis com- 
niaudments, is to invoke a curse rather titen 
a blessing ; for surely, there cau be no sin 
greater than tlte duplicity of affeetdii rigfa- 
*teonsness and devotion; while, in our 
hearts, we are the children of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.” P. 127. 

The reader may feel surprised af-s 
ter perusing these extracts,at the qua- 
lified terms in which we haVe spoken 
of Mr. Boudivr’s success; and we 
are very ready to believe that there 
would ha\e been no ground for using 
them, if he had not, as he informs 
us in his preface, “ in preparing them 
for the press, made scarcely any al- 
terations, either in st}le, matter, or 
form.” This information is naturally 
alarming, and the apprehensions 
which it excites are not absolutely 
groundless. Sermons for “ familiar 
parochial instruction,” necessarily 
contain a great deal of repetition. 
The volume is thus made longer than 
the busy can read, or the poor can 
buy ; and its contents are too diluted 
to please the palate of the studious. 
While one poition of Mr. Boudier's 
readers may wish that be had cor- 
rected with greater assiduity ; ano- 
ther, and that to which he principally 
addresses himself may reasonably 
complain of want of connection and 
abridgement. For instance, there 
are three sermons on the Sacrament 
of the Lard’s Supper ; they all have 
the same text, (Luke xxii. 19.) and 
are placed in consecutive order. It 
will be supposed therefore, that they 
form a series of discourses ; but the 
third has in fact little or no connec- 
tion with the two former ; and repeats 
many of tlie arguments and motives 
which they had already adduced. A 
similar fault may be found wi^ two 
sermons upon the promise of the 
Comforter, and the fulfilnient of that 
promise. The^ appear to have been 
preached at a considerable interval 
from one another , but in the volume 
before us they stand sid^e by side* 
and the resemblance between them 
G 
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to<\. great t<> warrant this ap|)roxh 
matiou* 

To the ^liree Sermons on the Sa- 
orament of the LoVd’s Supper, we 
have airother and more important 
objection. Mr. Boudier apptars to 
lay undit^ stress upofx the act of 
communicating. We say, appears, ‘ 
because his general good sense in- 
duces us to believe that the error 

only in his terms : in enforcing a 
most important and much neglected 
duty, he •uses somewhat stronger 
iauguage than strict, propriety de- 
mands. He tells us at page 134-5, 
that “ there is, as it Avere, a magic 
in this solemnity, vAhich in a most 
astonishing and poAverful manner 
warms and refreshes the heart.” 

You are standing on the brink of 
eternity, seize therefore on the prof- 
fered means of salvation, ere you are 
plunged doAvn the precipice.” P. 2(>3. 
The term magic, in the first of these 
sentences, is decitiedly objectiona- 
ble ; it is not thus that men should 
speak of the induence of the Holy 
Ghost. Or if the A^ord be only in- 
tended to ajAply to the effect of de- 
votion upon our hearts, we should 
say, that this effect is brought for- 
ward too exclusiAely in Mr. Bou- 
dier s explanation of the nature and 
consequences of the Sacrament; and 
that the doctrine of Spiritual Influ- 
ence and Divine Assistance, Avhich he 
explains correctly in another place, 
ought here also to ha\T occupied a 
more prominent station. With r^- 
^pect to the second sentence quoted 
above, can the Lord's Supper be cor- 
rectly termed the means of salvation, 
in a sense which implies ils poA\'e« of 
preventing us from being plungetl 
down the precipice ^ The Church 
baa said, that the Sacraments are 
generaliy necessary to salvation; and 
has temed them the means of grace, 
• apd it is seldom that her words can 
be eM|nged for the better. 

fii discourses whicj;i are intended 
ftiir a mixed congregation, the igno- 
XiHt sbottld, above all things, be 
vjpgmied ag^st relying upon exter- 
1^ few* And whenever they are 


exhorted, as in the animated seni^ns 
before us, to come to the feast which 
has been provided for them by their 
Lord, they should also learn distipet- 
ly that^.lhe promised beneflts and 
blessings are suspended as il^other 
cases, upon an indispensable condi- 
tion, from which their attention 
should never be diverted. With these 
brief remarks we shall take our leave 
of Mr. Boudicr; aag trust that in fu- 
ture he viill not consider himself 
bound to publish, Avilh scarcely any 
alterations. The faiills of the present 
volume ma}^ be attributed Avbolly to 
this system ; and they may be cor- 
rected in another edition by an op- 
posite line of conduct. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 

the Archdeaconry of Essex, May, 

IBH). By E, J. H. Wollaston, 
B.D. E.R.S. Pp. GO, Wilkie. 

1819. 

It Avas an act of seasonable and 
judicious zeal in the Archdeacon of 
E^sex, to treat of the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and of the in- 
terest and duty of the Clergy to use 
every lawful means of opposing 
them, at the first Visitation AA'hich 
he held after the strangb and un- 
becoming observalions Avhich were 
hazarded on the right of the Clergy 
to petition the legislature. This 
right required no defence, nor was 
the manner in which it w as disputed 
worthy to call fortii the resentment 
of the Archdeacon, or to prevent 
him from arguing the question with 
the most dignified and dispassionate 
moderation. 

** I speak of the Church and to yon, 
my reverend brethren, as ministers of the 
Cburrli; and far from thinking that we 
ought to retire and leave the contest in 
other bands, it appears to me an impera- 
tive duty, that we come forward as the 
proper defenders of religion ; tint, as en- 
joined by the Apostle, we earnestly con- 
tend for our particular faith ^ and fbr our 
exclusive Establisbrneut f)r the support of 
that faith. The qhestion^ involved In 
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wlial^re called the Catholic claims, is not 
merely political, to be discussed by the 
statesman alone; and it is not sufficiently 
coDsiilercd in a relisrious view, with which 
no political expediency onuht to put in 
competi^tii^n. Fidelity to our piinciples 
compel^ us to ri!gard some of tlie doctrines 
of the Komisji Church as involving; prac* 
tices repugnant to tiic wiioie sense of 
Scripture, and to tl!e worship which it in- 
ciilcdtcs. DoCtiincs which lead to such 
practices cannot be matters of indiffier- 
cncc ; the giounds on which the tvio 
Churches are divided, cannot be inconsi< 
dcrable, nor can the duty which attaches 
to us, the appointed guardians of our re- 
ligion, he trifling or unim(/()i-tant. We 
are bound to counteract wliatcvcr of their 
tenets we deem unscriptiiral , and must 
deprecate any indulgence wliich may in- 
crease the means of propagalini: what wc 
conscientiously believe to be error. We 
have protested against their dogmas as un- 
founded, and their iites as mischievous, 
and have separated ourselves fiom them. 
And while tiiey change not, and we con- 
tiniic sincere, it is fallacious to propose, 
as has been done, that a reunion may take 
place between us ; that because in the 
belief of some articles all Christians, 
whether Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, or 
others, are agreed, all dift’erencbM may 
easily bo adjusted in their religious code, 
and all may participate alike in every 
privilege uuder the same constitution/^ 
P. .S— 6. 

» 

Again. 

YFe, the Clergy, are excluded, and I 
readily admit piopciiy rxciiided from a 
share in that political administfatioii of the 
kingdom, to which appeal must ulliraately 
be made but we arc not, therefore, nor 
ought we to be excluded Trom making our 
representation in submissive and respect- 
ful, though earnest terms of the importance 
of those interests on which our legislators 
are called upon to decide; and we may 
justly persuade ourselves that there will be 
but few amoug them who will not be in- 
clined to receive with attention, and give 
weight to the arguments of a body, so 
learned as we may safely assert the Clergy 
of this country to be, so conversant pro- 
fessionally with the subject in debate, and 
so well qualified to form a just opinion 
concerning it The professional studies of 
the Clergy are of a mixed nature. To an 
intimate knowledge of Scripture as the 
foundation of a stedfast conviction io the 
tnith of our faith, w^ ought to add a par- 
ticular acquaintance with that ecclesiaiti- 


t 

cal polity under which we ard callefl to 
exercise our ministry. The former ^nabtei 
ns to execute the momentoui^ duty com- 
mitted to us, to feed the flock of Christy 
to instruct the ignorant, to correct Uia 
,vicions, lo support the weak, to fix the 
unstable, to nneourago the patient, to 
•reprove tlie giinsayer and the infidel : the 
latter shews the excellency of our consti- 
tution, and furnishes historical evidence of 
the means by which it has been established 
in its purity of doctrine and discipline;'* 
the wisdom and piety of our predecessors, 
who reformed what had become corrupt, 
and restored to ps the liberty which we 
have in Christ Jesus ; the dangers to which 
wc have since been exposed ; and the 
salutary provisions with which the legisla- 
tiiie has guarded our interests as being 
connected with the security of the whole. 
It is our duty, as ministers of the Gospel, 
and as members of our national Church, 
to store our minds with accurate and well 
digested knowledge of all these tilings, 
and to endeavour so to draw the public 
mind, by attaching our separate flocks, 
through our teaching, to the established 
religion, and the blecsings they enjoy under 
it, that they shall view with apprehension 
any attempt at innovation, or any furtiier 
concessions to our opponents.’’ P. 7 — 10. 

Possessing in himself the know- 
ledge, which he earnestly recom- 
mends and liberally ascribes lo 
others, the Archdeacoti proceeds 
after a cursory notice of the original 
seventy of the penal statutes, and 
the gradual mitigation of that se- 
verity, to shew that the Roman 
Catholic claims involve matters of 
rvligious^ doctrine, not less than of 
civil polity. For this purpose he 
collects cert.iin sentences from Dr. 
Delahogue’s ‘ Tractatu^de Ecclesia,’ 
which contains the substance of the 
Lectures delivered in the Royal 
College of Maynooth, and exhibits 
sutHcieiit proof that the sentiments 
of Roman Catholics arc at tliis day 
unaltered, especially in resjv^ct of 
the infallibility of their own Church, 
and of the exclusion of all other 
Churches from the pale of salvation. 
The Archdeaefon first quotes the 
original words of the author, by 
which he obviates the charge of 
misrepresentation, and ^afterwards 
gives the substanca of them in 
u 2 
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English,* by which he rerulers his 
argunv^nt familiar to all, even the 
most unleVterccl, wlio had occasion 
to attend his Visitation. 'I'here was 
much good sense in ihi'^ coudes- 
ccnsi(jn. 

The sentiments contained in Dr.* 
Dclahogue’s Lectures, as riiihtly 
argued by the Areluleaeon, lui\e 
received none of that public censure 
*and condemnation which has been 
inflicted gn the writiniis of more 
moderate Romanist'^. Tliev arc, 
moreen or, corroborated by tlie notes 
annexed lo the Rheimisli Te^ytameut, 
of which the edition of IdlO claims, 
in its title page, to be *■ rip)>ro\e(l 
of by the most Rev. Dr. Tro\.” 
The authority of this Wi)ik is for- 
mally approved by Dr. ^vLlucr, the 
Vicar Apostolic of the Luiulon dis- 
trict, and by other Romanists, at 
the time that Dr. Troy himseh’ would 
fain be thought to liaNc withdrawn 
his approbation. •They are, also, 
corroborated by Gan(loI|)hv’s ** De- 
fence of the Aiitient Faith,” which 
after being sanctioned and recom- 
mended by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities at Rome, has been pru- 
dently suppressed by the Roman 
Catholic authorities in Eugland. 
The history of these tj ansactions, 
which aflord the most poweiTid 
proof of the inconsistency of these 
Doctors of au iiifaWihle Church, is 
briefly gi\cn by the Archdeacon, 
and he sliicwdly concludes ^ t 

“ Wlicthrr they will now in principle 
avow that faith L not to be kept with 
heretics, 1 will not pietend to determine 
under such loose expres.sioi# and contra- 
diction of their seiitinieiits. but this is in 
practice to act with no faith orsinceiity 
towards us/’ P. oO. 

The Arelulcacon jirocecds to ex- 
amine*the consequences, which may 
• naturally be apprehended from the 
doctrines of absolution and confes- 
sion, as they are h©ld by niculcrn 
Romanists, and it might be well, if 
the ptictice of auricular confession 
ivas srfil peculiar to the Romanists, 
Mtid did not prevail to a very alarm- 


ing extent among the Mclhocfists, 
by w'hom the office of the confes- 
sor is probably conducted witli as 
little delicacy uml discretion a§ in 
any age*oi llic Church. lu ^arguing 
on the sovereignly, and«L‘spceiilLlly on 
the infallibility oftlie Rope, the Arch- 
deaeoii ajipears to have im})uted an 
ambiguity to the words of Dr. Dela- 
hogue, in the denial of the latter 
doctrine wdiich they do not contain. 
To us it seems that the Maxnootli 
Professor does disprove, and that 
other modern Romanists do deny 
the doctrim^, which has been held by 
some Romish, and imjiuted by some 
Protestant writer^, that the Pope is 
inf.ilhble in all ca'cs: ami not only 
when he sp'iiKs cj cai/uflni.iUH] with 
tlu‘ ta( it or implied consent of the 
Church. \\ i‘ arc also apprchensi\e 
that I he Archdeacani has misinter- 
preted tl.e reqniiement contained in 
“ llu* Ir sli Act of the of the 
King, that Roman Catholics shall 
declare, that it is not an Ailicl(‘ of 
tlieir faith, neilluT arc tlu‘\ rcipiired 
to behave or profess, that the Pope 
is infallible,*' wlicn he infeis from it, 
that Surely a renunciation is in- 
tended of all infallible authority in 
the Roman Church, w lie! her in jhe 
Pope or the Council.” Sucli a de- 
clination would icipiire rnft (ml> the 
renunciation of an Article v\hich is 
justly otl’ensixe to Protestants, and 
of w hich th(‘ object of the declara- 
tion apjiears to he to ascertain wlie- 
ther Papists (*an or can not coiu 
scientionsly disclaim it ; it would re- 
quire a renunciation of the very 
ground and foundation of their reli- 
gion, which proceeds (weakly as 
Protestants determine, but vvliieli ne- 
veitheless in the jndgnieiit ot Roma- 
nists does proceed) on the? principle, 
that the Chureh is infallible. This 
infallibility some have laboured to 
claim to the Pope ; no Romanist can 
doubt, that it is in the Chureh, even 
in that Church of Rome, which he 
calls and believes to be the Catholic 
Church. In respect of this latter 
doefruje, it is but too truly ob- 
served, 
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‘•Wiicu they offer pledges of forhear- 
anre to anr Church, and of their renun- 
cifitiun of some of tlic doctrines, which 
havcj disgraccMl their own, we will not 
doubt the siiirerily of some am^iiig tlicni : 
hut we siiiy, that, as Roman ('atholics, if 
they aVe lioiu‘s*t and true to their Church, 
tiu’v are not entitled to make tlie offer; 
as Roman Catholics, they have it not in 
tiicir power, whatever their inclination 
may be, to abide by it ; as Roman Catho- 
lics they arc the subjects of a pow'cr, which 
ngoiously enacts implicit obedience ; the 
authority of the Church is the imperious 
pinuiple, to w'liicb every action, woid, 
and tliought mii'^t be subjected. While 
they acknowledge this, no' protestations 
of individuals, whether laity or Clergy; 
no deidai.itions, even of publi(* bodies and 
univei-sities, however foiinal and explicit, 
are of any avail, they have no foicc, no 
aiitiioiity, no sanction; of the pretensions 
of tlie Church not one jot or one tittle has 
cvei been iiiinulled, or the great piinciplc, 
on v\bich they arc founded, in the least 
disclaimed.” P, 3d, 

The plcnisihle armiinent for con- 
cTssion, is derived from the 

iiiiprovmg liIxTcilify of the age is 
put in a clear light, and the Areh- 
deacon fears, that it may he'said of 
this age and mil ion with tlie Homan 
historian ; Vera reruni \ ocabiila aini- 
simus ; ** apathy has assumed the 
name of candour; indifterenee is 
called lihcralit\.” The practical 
ad\oeates' of concession on the 
gromid of lihcialily would do well 
to ealeiilate the extent to which their 
pioj)osed measure is to he carried, 
and to rememher that “ the conces- 
sion which admits tiv? Papist, must 
be made to jiersons of every other 
sect and persuasion, [irovided they 
also can be represented as peace- 
able imbiects, and cannot be accused 
of disloyalty or sedition.’' Admit 
the Papist, and the Jew, and the 
Atheist cannot be excluded. P. 41. 

A morose and cynical observer 
of men and manners would probably 
object to the flattering picture which 
the Archdeacon has drawn of the 
zeal with which persons of a certain 
rank undertake tlie supcrintendance 
of the principal societies of the day, 
of the general interest which is taken 
in questions of religion, and even of 


the manner in which the 'doctrines 
taught from the pulpit “ ane more 
scrutinized than they were within the 
memory of most of us.’' These sen- 
timents indicate at least the corflial 
benevolcnct; of him who entertains 
them : it is enotigh for us to hope 
that the favour of the great may be 
directed whithersoever it is deserved, 
and that the scrutiny of sermons ma\ 
be conducted with discretion ; that 
religious professions maybe sincere, 
and that religious zeal may be ac- 
complished in the consummation of 
w hat IS good ; that the divine bless- 
ing may be poured upon the seed 
A\liich is sown, and that in the day 
of the harvest, tlie labourer may not 
!)e found to have toiled in vain. In 
the following statement the most 
prudciit will concur with the most 
benevolent of men. 

“ Wliile I assert then, that there is a 
radical leligious principle, the natural 
glow til of this happy country, I would 
draw the earnest attention of the labour- 
cis in tlie field to the proper culture of it. 
It will degenerate and wither aw'ay; it 
will luxuriate and be debased ; or it will 
yield under God’s blessing its proper fruit 
.ind nourishment to the soul, according to 
the skill with wbicli it is dressed and tend- 
ed. It is not sulheient that it grow ; it 
iiuist be planted in the proper soil, engraft- 
ed, cleared, and pruned. The very feeling 
of religion leads to the Meeting liouse, if 
we point not the way to the Cliiirch ; the 
stronger the feeling and the more open the 
heart to impression, the more likely is it 
to be led into error and enthusiasm.’' P, 
49. 

The Charge concludes with some 
notices, suited to the occasion, con- 
cerning the necessary reparations of 
Churclies, and the intended paro- 
chial Visitations of the Archdeacon. 
If these visitations are conducted 
in the same spirit as breathes 
throughout the Charge, they can 
hardly fail of producing the best 
effect. To all who consider that 
the Roman Catholic claims is a re- 
ligious as well as a political question, 
and that it cannot adequately be dis- 
cussed without a reference to the 
doctrines of the Romanists wc would 
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reconaniciTd this Charge, and also a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Dangers 
with whichVireat Britain and Ireland 
are now menaced by the demands 
of ^rish Roman Catholics, shown 
and pioved from Autiientic Docn- 
ments. 


VYic G^eat Salvation, or an Apptal 
to IMimsttrial Fidelity, Dis- 
courses delivered to the Parish- 
ioners of Middle ancl many others^ 
On Sunday y June *20, ItUO. By 
T. flood, A.B. late Scholar of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
on liesigning his Curacy. 31 pp. 
Hulbert, Shre\<sbury. 1019. 

These Discourses are entitled to a 
greater degree of iiolorii'ty than tliey 
have hitherto enjoyed. The most 
serious charges against the hierar- 
chy, and the priesthood in general, 
are made to rtst, us our readers 
have lately seen, upon the e\idence 
of farewell seimous. The following 
specimen is now submilted to the 
public, as a sample of the ordinary 
style and sentiments of those who 
hope to flourish in the pages of the 
historian, under the tille of the 
Ejected Ministers of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The contents of, the pamphlet 
may be divided into two jiarts : 1st. 
The doctrine whicli is preached bv 
Mr. Wood, and many others; and, 
2dly, The peculiar circumstances of 
his own persecution. Before we 
proceed to present a summary of the 
former, the first sentence of the 
Preface must be submitted to the 
reader's consideration. 

The Sermons herewith presented to 
the puljic as the farewell Discourses of 
the late Curate of Middle, were prepared 
for the pulpit under circumstances of pe- 
culiar hurry, agitation of mind, aud that 
poignan^ of grief to the fiL'Ciings of nature 
whicli is usually felt in any case wheie a 
faitliful Minister judges liinself to be called 
upon by the jiennissivc providence of un- 
erring wisdom, to separate himself from a 
among whom be cannot but observe 


there are those who are hungering and 
f hunting for tlie bread of life," and the 
‘ waters of salvation,' as well as those who 
‘ have tasted tliat the Lord is grariryiis/ 
This ^xpl|iiiation of fads seeiiu cl iieces- 
sai \ by way of apology on the par^ of the 
Publislier, for connecting his naniJ^^vitli 
• exliottaiions and appeal, in the prepara- 
tion of which (for the purpose stated in 
the tille pa;:c) lie has fteely availed him- 
self of such assistance from llic writings of 
appiovcd Theologians as lay in his way, 
and as this case of perturbed liuny seemed 
to present to his notice.’’ P. 3. 

This iiitrotluction furnishes us 
with a kcy#t(> one of the mys- 
teries with which the pamphlet 
Las pcr]>lcxed ns, viz. to the very 
renuukable variety in the preacher’s 
style. At times he writes, as he 
has written above ; and all the pa- 
ragriiplis of this description are evi- 
dently original. At other times his 
mouning is intelligible, aud liis ex- 
juesbions are grammatical for seve- 
r<il successive sentences. The for- 
mer w'c may fairly attribute to his 
‘‘ perturbed hurry" and poignancy 
of grieiy^ and lhelatt«‘r to his “ap- 
proved llieolog’iaiis." 

Ills tirsl text is from lleh. ii. 1, 
2 and 3 ; anil, by way of avoiding 
all uiinecessarv approaches to uni- 
formity, this text forms the coiiefli- 
sioii instead of tlie comiavnceiiieiit 
of Ills panitrrapli. He proceeds to 
remind his eoiiiiregation of “ the 
things that they have heard * from 
him. I. They iiave heard “ that 
man is fallen and involved in ruin 
and they are assured that “ no one, 
jirofessing himself a Christian of the 
Church should premine to oppose 
the Protestant scriptural doctrine 
of man’s total ruin and helplessness 
through sin.’* II. They have heard 
that they must he born agiriu* 

“ That you may not deceive yourselves 
by erroneous suppositions on this point, 1 
will merely ask, can any one suppose him- 
self to be regenerate and born of the holy 
spirit of (iod, while he never gave any 
evidence thereof by renouncing the devil, 
the world, or the flesh, by believing the 
articles of the Christian faith in the scrip- 
tural sense of faith, or by walking in God’s 
commaudmeots acoording ,te his boanden 
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duty? Hear, I pray you, the following 
scriptures, describiui: regeneratiou in the 
plainest languajj^c. ‘ Whatsoever is born of 
God overronicth the world,’ ‘ whatsoever 
is botn of God sinnetli not.’ For UK4e;ice, 
can lliis be said of every one roat calls 
himself by the name of Christ ? You know 
it cannot,” P. 7, 

III. They have heard that by 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
be justifled in God’s si^ht.*’ IV'^. 

That a perfect and complete sal- 
valion is bestowed on all that be- 
lieve ill Christ.** V. “ Another of 
the truths you have heard is, that 
without holiness no iiiaft shall see 
the l^ord.” Hut the obvious objec- 
tion to this doctrine, on account of 
its inconsistency vMtli the preceding* 
article, is thus refuted — 

Are yon, my dear hearers, true be- 
lievers in Jesus ( hiist? Tlicn are you de- 
livered fiom that power and dominion of 
sill wlii(di once reigned in you. You dc- 
hgiit 111 holiness, and through Christ 
strengtlieiiing yon, aic enabled in some 
niea'^ure patiently to bring forth its fruits 
in your life and conversation,” 1*. 9. 

The thinj^s that have been heard 
being thus set forth, Mr. Wood pro- 
ceeds to enforce the necessity of 
“ taking heed to tliem.” For this 
piirjiose he requires his flock, l&t. 
To search the Scriptures ; and, 
2dlv. To near the word. He pro- 
ceeds in the following terms — 

“ Do you ask me, upon what sort of 
preaching arc we to attend ? 1 answer— 

The preaching of tlie Go'^pcl : and let me 
beseech you, my dear hearers, to give this 
advice its due weight— seek a ministry 
where you may have the opportunity of 
attending to the things which you have al- 
ready licard, viz. the doclnne.s that Clmst 
sets before you. Wlierevei the Gospel is 
preached these doctrines will not be passed 
over slightly. The Gospel literally signi- 
fies GOOD NEWS, or a GOOD message: 
and such is the exact meaning of the word 
Gospel in that language wherein the New 
Testament was originally written. And 
the reason is, because forgiveness of sins 
and eternal salvation, by means of faith in 
the blood and righteousness of Christ, are 
the topics it peculiarly sets fortli. There- 
fore, salvation by Christ must always be 
made a leading feature iu the discourses 


yon hear; or, this being not flic, case, you 
have a right to say, ‘ the Gospel is not 
preached.’ And 1 would not ydviie you, 
my brclliren and friends, to attend at any 
place of worship, where the doctrine of 
our redemption by the Son of God is ffot 
thus faithfully dispensed from the pulpit. 
Do you ask — What ! Are we to leave our 
'parish churcli? This is indeed a very deli- 
cate subject to be spoken of by a Minister 
of the Etabiishcd Church— by me, who 
will by no means give way to any man in,, 
attachment to the doctiincs and services 
of the established cominnnion, believing 
it' baMs to l>e the woid of unerring triitli, 
and its liturgy alike scnptuial and unrival- 
led. But tlie question is of importance, 
and therefore 1 will endeavour to answer 
it. 1 will divest myself for a moment both 
of attachment and prejudice, and by the 
glare of God give yon niy thoughts with a 
view to please my Makei, whether you are 
pleased or otherwise. But, let me realize 
the solemn hour of death, when niy heart 
and my flesh shall fail, and the tiemendous 
day ot judgment, wlienyon and 1 must ap- 
pear betoic tlie searcher of all hearts. With 
tliese awful realities iu view, what is the 
advice my conscience bids me offer? It is 
tins, Hear the Gospel of Christ without 
inixtuicof enoi if you ca-n. If the glory 
be departed from one churth, seek it in 
another; and if you cannot find it there^ 
go for it W’HEUESOEtF.R IT IS TO BE HAD, 
M'hat ! become dissenters, say yon ? Let 
me answer this question as an orthodox 
Minister of that Church to w Inch I esteem 
it an honour to belong. If you can hear 
nothing from the pulpits mound you, but 
such doitiincas the Church of England 
calls ‘Mieresy and false doctiine,” Go 
wheie you can hear the truth preached, 
because your souls arc at stake. But, 
al'ove all, if you attend where Christ is 
preached, (as it is your duty to do,) pray 
that the Holy Spirit may enable you to 
PROFIT by what you hear, wliicb in a pa- 
risli ciiiirch or chapel will be to the same 
effect in the pulpit as in the leading-desk. 
The one and the other will not be con- 
tradictory, but both will hold out to you 
salvation by grace, through faith in Jesus 
Christ.” P. 1.1. 

Upon this lone: extract we have 
only to observe, that the man who 
can refer to Bishop Horsley in sup- 
port of these opinions, is possessed 
of a decree of assurance which 
would be envied at the Old Bailey. 
In another note on this passage, at 
ilic end of the pamphlet, we are 
5 
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told -that, the venerable Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry also deliver- 
ed a Chaiv»e in in defence of 

the opinion suggested, that defec- 
tion from the established commu- 
nion ib assignable, in a great degree, 
to thd absence of zeal* and fidelity^ 
that is but too inanilest, as well in 
the discourses, as in the deportment 
of manv among the parochial cler- 
is obvious that this sentence 
is not taken from “the appro\ed 
theologians and it is equally cer- 
tain that the facts alleged do not 
rest upon approved evidence. The 
Charge of the respected j>relate, as 
may easily be supposed, was ot an 
import directly contrary to that 
which has been assigned to it by 
Mr. Wood. 

We proceed to notice those por- 
tions of the work which allude to 
the causes of Mr. Wood’s resig- 
nation. In the Preface the follow- 
ing luminous statement is all that 
appears upon the subject. 

Wliatever opinions may be enter- 
tained in the absence of collect informa- 
tion, with respect to the Preacher’s de- 
parture from a Cuiacy calculated to pre- 
sent to his attention opportunities for 
frequent aud extensive usefulness, or in 
allusion to the means recommending to 
him the expediency of such a measure, he 
feels a conscious conviction, (the balm of 
all his woes) that as a Clergyman of the 
Church of England it i»and ever has been 
the leading object of his pursuit to ‘ do 
the work of an Evangelist, and make full 
proof of his ministry,’ as a sincere friend 
to her interests and constitution. He is 
aware that in reference to these topics, it 
is somewhat the character of the ago (and 
as much among the professed^;/ religious as 
others) to misconceive and to misbelieve 
the truth. He is, however, not much dis- 
concerted at this incidental evil, knowing 
that * offences myst come.’ ” Pref p. iv. 

Towards the close of his after- 
noon discourse, the preacher recurs 
to the same topic, and says, 

I have stood up in (his pulpit for five 
yew and three montlis in constant sue- 
have preached to you in that 
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time nearly four hundred Sermbns^, in 
which I have endeavoured to declare ‘ all 
the Counsel of (rod and your own con- 
sciences tell you ill the picsonce of a licaii- 
searfhing (iod, that I have set befoie*yoiir 
eyes the*e\ccllcnfics of tlic Christian Ue- 
ligion, as much in a blmncl<‘ss und 

conversation, as by a constant adherence 
to Bible and Church of Engkind Divinity. 
Be it known to you, tjien, brethren, that 
my preaching and Christian example (how- 
soever you may have disregarded the one 
or the other, or both,) if you repent not, 
will ere long bear witness against yon : 
And ‘ T take yon to record this day, that 
I am pure fiom the blood of you all.'" 
P. 27. 

Before f sum up iiiy address, saying, 
for the last time, beloved, farewell, I have 
a word to ofi'er in rcfciciicc to the re- 
markable circumstance that I resign luy 
sacred charge into the hands of that Right 
Reverend Prelate under whose high sanc- 
tion I became resident Minister onl> 
twenty months ago ; I would refer to the 
topic in but few words, and hasten (rom 
it speedily , notwithstanding that an allu- 
sion to the incident seems to me to be 
needful. Should any one ever observe, 
^ your late Minister remained among you 
but a short period after the decease of 
his prccjecessor, and why was he induced 
to leave you in so little time ? — Was any 
thing wTong in his sentiments or his con- 
duct ?’ It will, 1 think, be lionestly 
owned on your part, thftt your Minister 
now about to lake the larewell glance at 
his beloved congregation, in additioil to 
an unwearied endeavour to ‘ ]|iboiir in the 
word and doctrine’ to the utmost of liis 
ability, and often beyond liis peisonal 
strength, (pursuing assiduously the various 
offices of the Christian Ministry even to 
a degree that could scarcely be justified 
in the exercise ^of a sound discretion,) 
and at ail times manifesting the excellen- 
cies of the doctrine he preached to us by 
a suitable portment, has not yet escaped 
the mischiefs of reproach and ill-will \ : — 

* “ For a period of nearly three years 
after that the preacher became assistant 
Curate to the late Mr, lleigbway, the 
evening Sermon was omitted. This grant 
on the part of the parishioners had beeu 
consented to, in consideration of Mr. 
H.’s extreme infirmity of body, about the 
year 1812." 

f 1 Kings xxi. 8—14. Matt. v. 11. 
1 Peter ii. 



;iccording to tlic exauiplo of Iuk MasUr 
lie 1ms been ' a man of son ov^ s and <»c- 
qimipted with grief,* and for ihe sako'uV 
peace of mind and more general isefulness 
he goes, avhere, as he trusts, lus message 
as the^mbassador of Christ, will be more 
thankfully rqiceived; praying (as I think 
you have bad reason to judge from the 
general tenor of tTie discourses you have 
lately heard) that the sin of his adver- 
saries may * not lie laid to their charge,’ 
but that God would ‘ forgive lus enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers, and w'oiild 
turn their hearts.' ” P. 

The cinMinistanres iirulcr which 
lhe.se sermons wvrv pi lied, had 
been coniruuiiica ted ti) u- before \\»‘ 
perused them ; but v.e th nk we ceui 
defy tlie uninitiated reader lo ex- 
tract an\ accurate information from 
the passai’es thjt h:ne Ireta e\* 
tracted ; and yet llii'v i -mt./ni evej v 
thinn' that hears upon tiie subject. 
They talk of “ rlie jeu lui-^-vivc Pro- 
vidence of unerriiii vNisdom.” TIicn 
allow, that ‘‘ hi the ah^viirc of cor- 
reel hijormatic.nf" so’iie ini>c(mc<‘p- 
tions may ar<S(’. 'FIicn u^suth' us, 
on the Ix'st uuthoril\, that Mr. 
Wood has m ver tailed to set “ a 
Christian example. ” They declare, 
that he thinks it Avili lie lioiicstly 
owned “ by liis weejiiix^ heareis,” 
p IV. that he has manifested 
the fvccllcnce of the dochdnes hi* 
preached by a .suitable deport - 
iiient.’’ Vfe h*ain lliat he lias ad- 
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versaries whom he is anxious to 
pardon ; and it hiay be readily sur- 
mised, that they have accusations 
against him which he is not anxious 
to answer. The simple and un- 
•adorned trutli is, that Mr. Wood 
had been prosecuted in the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and that he re- 
signed his Curacy rather than de-^ 
fend the suit. Respecting his inno- 
cence or his guilt we pretwid not to 
decide ; it is certainly possible that 
ho may have fieen prevented from 
defending himself by an apprehen- 
sion of the exjienses which he must 
incur. l>ut in this case, he ought 
cither to have left the .subject un- 
touched, or lo have entered 1‘uliy 
into the cicarges, and shewn their 
falsehoo 1. Tile equivocal situation 
lU which lie now must .stand, ren- 
ders liim, if innocent, an olijeet of 
L'.ie lt eo nmi^eratioii. lf.guilty, lie 
may heremliided, that when he nc\t 
shall think proper lo put com- 
pliints, of the (lepurLmeut of the 
(Uergv into the riioiith of the Bj.shop 
<»f Ijclitield, it will bt* advisable to 
introduce an alteration in his dates, 
and to say, that the Charge was 
delivered in 1820. The recommen- 
dation to foi^ake the Church will 
then be made perfectly intelligible ; 
and our readers may be sjiared all 
farther comruentih upon the suh- 
ject. 


MONTHLY 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

At a Special General Meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, held on the 29th No- 
vember, 1819; — Present, their Lord- 
ships the Bishops of London, Lin 
coin, Bangor, Carlisle, Ely, Chester, 
Gloucester, Pelerborougli, and Laii- 
daff. Lord Kenyon, ckc. tic. 

yhe Secretai*y read from the Mi- 
nute Book of the Committee for 
Correspondence with the Diocesan 
and District Committees, the follow- 
ing Report: — 

REMCMBRANrER, No. 13. 


RIXilSTER, 

“ ‘ The Committee for Correspondence 
with the Diocesan and District Committees, 
having cousidered, with tiie attention due 
to its importance, the inatter in reference 
under the resolution of the 2d of Novem- 
ber, beg leave to submit to the Genei'al 
Board, tliat rliev find Hie stores of tlie So- 
ciety amply fiirni.slied with defences a^jaiiist 
the designs of those who endeavour to pro- 
pagate Atheism and Infidelity amongst us, 
as such designs have been heretofore ear- 
ned ou; but that ot»late the modes of at- 
tack having been for the most part changed, 
as wpII with regard to the parties assaiiei), 
as to the instruments of assault,^ a liimilar 
change in tlie means of defence is iadisjieo- 
sably required. 

“ < It is not tUei^fore so much against 

H 
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tke specious arts and arguments or' the 
Sceptic, addressed as ttrrmerly to the mid- 
dle and l^igher ranks, and to them almost 
exHusively, (though these are not to be 
lost sight oP, in the measures to he adopted 
by the Board,) that we have at this time, 
principally to provide. The peculiar and * 
more pressing danger ot’the moment arises 
from a didiisive circulation, amongst the 
lower classes, of short tracts, winch, however 
Otherwise to be despised, aie but too well 
calculated, by bold fallacies and blasphe- 
mous assertions, to shake the taith of the 
ignorant and uninformed, and by an un- 
ceasing rcpelitiun of attacks in daily and 
weekly numbers finally to overthi.iw it; 
aud to tiiese the attention of the Commit- 
tee has been more p.n liciilai ly uireeted. 

“ ‘ With respect to the fiist tne (’oni- 
mittre aic of opinion, lint great go* d miy 
he effected, by an incieased eirenlaJion of 
many valuable Ti acts, now on the list of 
the Society's books, and that siu-li lucieascd 
circulation may reasonably he expected 
from the Chiislian zeal of iiinnbe's in every 
part of the country ; but they al o snbnut 
that it is (le.^iralde to ‘promote a still wnler 
dispersion of lliese and similar pieces, — h} 
a rednciion of tlic piesent priets, — by an 
immediate notice to Di'-trict Commitrees 
of such Ti'duction,— and by a cail upon 
them tofurthei, by Special IMeetings or 
otherwise, flic most extended distiibiition 
in their pov or. 

“ ^ Yoiir Committee, however, appre- 
hend, that when all tiiis lias been done, and 
and all these means have been most actively 
and usefully applied, much will still remain 
to be done ; and the most effectual means 
of counteraction will sttil he foimd wanting; 
as, in the opinion of jmir ('-oiniuittee, the 
alarming evils of this fnglitful crisis can 
only be successful ly met, in many cases, 
by the prompt application of renn dies, 
perhaps as novel as the mischief, winch 
calls for them ; adapting themselves to the 
varying aspects, under whic^ji if may from 
time to time appear ; and especially so far 
accommodated to tlie parties, for whose 
benefit th^ arc designed, as to insure their 
acceptance, and give tlie most reasonable 
promise of relief. 

‘^Vith remedies of this description 
tbe Society’s stores, as might naturally be 
«iq^ctcd, are at present unprovided ; and 
it is feared, must, from its character and 
constitution, in a groat degree ever remain 
to; inasmuch as the poison is circhlated^ 
in a formi^d manner, in whicli, according 
to its i]]^a||%oorse of proceeding, or by any 
4ifitB aceptomed* organs; the S^iety can* 
not offeg^ antidote. 

“ ‘ Yjip^ Committee feel, however, tbe 
■Bagnitadte of the mischief to be so appal- 


ling, and the peril to the souls of thousands 
so imminent, as to demand from the Soci- 
ety (pr Promoting Christian Knowledge 
every praSLticable exertion, and to justify 
almost any departure from its * ordinary 
habits, wiiich shall not actually compro- 
mise Its character, or cudaiigor its consti- 
tution. With this feeljjig, therefore, they 
call upon the ( lencr.il Board, to do all in 
its powei, under these reservations, to slay 
the nioial plague, wliicli, though like its 
antitype in the natiiial world, of rare oc- 
currence, and they liumbly tiusi, by tlie 
divine nuTev, of sho;t eontinnaucc too, 
would like It, ii nncliOikt d by pioper anti- 
d' tes, sweep uiillioiis to desliuction in Us 
colli nC. 

“ ‘The C'onniiiltcp, tlicrefuie, iiiially 
submit to tlie (.iciieral Uoaid tluir earnest 
hope, that a Special Committee may be 
appointe<}, with the, fiilhst di‘'Crctioiiary 
povieis tinted to meet the exigence of Ibis 
exlraordin.’.iy ciiSis, with a n comnieii<la- 
tion that lke\ immediately engage in the 
mo.4 active di'^tiibution i)l’ the above-men- 
tioned woik% on the of Ihc Society, 
and of such >inall .single sin it riacls, and 
other tempoiary pieces, not Iiaving a ehnii! 
to a permanent place on tlie Society 's cata- 
logue, may in tlieir jmlgnn nt i>c fitiiil 
for till piiit)o-e; tlial they have antliorily 
to adtl to tlieir number, and to eal! i.pon 
t!\e pnbhe foi contrihntions, in aol of iiicii 
designs; and that the Sc,ciety I'o eiuon- 
lag” tlio foirnation of a fund, for riase in. 
poll n»t id>jO( Is, by placing ;u the 

di'-pc^al of .Midi Coniii.iMt e.' ” 

** VVliereupon the Sociity* taking into 
con'sideration the mteicsting a'u' imjn>itu',t 
particular'; eontaiiied in the Repoil ».f 
their Committee, 

“ ( 'nuninioushf as^rrcfi to a !opt and do 
what is llieiein coniained, eoiieinnug willi 
them m all partmuhiis. 

“ Also, that the Speei.d Committee, for 
the piifpo.ses slated in the Report, do con; 
S’si of the piei'Cnl Committee lorCoirt‘s- 
pondence, with the addition of the Secre- 
taiy (the Rev. Dr. Gaskin,) the Reverend 
Preachers of the three Inns of Court,-— the 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, ami Gray’s Iim, — 
the Rev. Incumbents of St. James’s, St. 
George’s, and St. Martin’s, Westminster, 
tbe Dean of Westminster, and the Christian 
Advocate of Cambridge. 

Tliat there be a (Committee of Siipcriii- 
tendence, consisting of bis Grace the Arch- 
^ bishop oi’ Canterbury, President of tlie 
" Society, the Bishops of London and Lin- 
coln, and the Bishop of Peterborough, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
and the Bishop of Landaff, Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity, Oxford. 

** That the powers of the .special Con}-_ 
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mittcc do last for a twelvc-niontli, aud 
then expire, unless revived by the Board. 

“ That the Special (’oiurnittee do make 
Reports of their Proceedings, from tipic to 
time, as occasion shall require, dhd 

** "yiat the Tlianks of this Board be re- 
turned to the fiOrd Bishop of London, for 
his attention^o the business of the Meetin*'. * 

“ The Special Ciynmittee huld their Meet- 
ings at the Society's House j No. 5, BartUtl's 
huildtnffs, Holhorn, to whom all ('ommuui- 
cations are to he addressed^ and by whom 
Contributions are received^ as well as at 
Messrs. Goslhifi's' and Co. Fleet-Street ^ on 
account of the Treasurer. 

“ ADURLSS TO THL PlJjiMC. 

\t a time when t!ie eneiiiies of Lhris- 
tiaiiity are emplojed in dissrniiuatuiK the 
poison of Blasphemy and Iididelity to an 
nupaialleled extent. The Society ior 
Promoting Christian Know ledge con- 
sider il then peculiar (luty to call into 
action all tlie means vitliiu then power to 
arri'Ht the pi0!;u'ss of llu* evil. Upon the 
rna^Miitudo oi‘ that <‘vil they deeui st uuiie- 
ce,.>ary to dueil. I'he sljius ot tijr times 
are, in tlu iusclM s sutiieienlly .il/iiniiiig. 
15i't the success which, under the hiessui^ 
of l*rovid< tic,e, has for moie iliaua centui\ 
<itteiui('d the laliom> of the Society in the 
^.^cll'd cause, uives them the assurance 
that, now in llie iinui of peiil, llieir appeal 
to tilt; allentiou ot the Public will not be 
made in vain. 

Without a jiciieral cr,-o,ieralion, how- 
ever, ol the fiieiiiis til' Clii i^uamlN , the e\- 
nriou'' of th ' Sock tv, as a collective body 
will he pioduc;.i\e oJ a coniparativel> 
coiitined and paitial beiielil. I jum then 
own pail, the Soeiety have not been iikic- 
tivc. Ducciiiiij (heir aiteiilion in Iuj liist 
instance to tin religious works alic.i Iv 
tm their list, they have published in lue 
most popular foim, and at veij leductd 
prices, such as appeal t^d to tneiii best cal- 
culated to elic(k the ;;u)wlh of ineiijsioii. 
The txtraoiilinaiy demand for l.iese Tract.^ 
whieli may bo anticipated, joined to the 
reduction of prices which h IS taken place 
will, of necessity, I»l attended with much 
additional exponcc. Tliis txpeuce, how- 
ever, the Society (althougli tlicii revenue 
has not, in general, exceeded the calls 
which have been made upou tbeiii) are 
anxious to meet out of tUcir ' ordinary 
funds. 

“ But as the forms which Infidelity has 
now assumed are novel, and iieculiar, the 
>Society have also thought it jumessary to 
vary in some ih^iee, their ordinary modes 
vof operation. A Coimnittee has therefore 
been appointed for the sficefeil purpose of 
searching foi other Tracts, not at picscnt 
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on the Society’s List, of opening new 
channels for distribution, an^ of acircalat* 
inj, at tlie lowest pticos, such other Trarti 
anti Papers, as may be called furtli by tlie 
occasion, and may appear to tbem best 
suited to the exigency of the moment. 
And it is proposed by tiic means of tliis 
Committee, to extend to the Public at 
large, those advantages of purchase and 
distribution which iiave hitherto been con- 
fined to the Members of the Society, and 
cveiy facility will be afforded by the Coni- 
ng ittce m Tendon, and by the Diocesan andj 
District Committees in the country, to al 
those pious and wfH-disposod persons, whe' 
ther Members of the Society or not, who 
may be desirous of giving to tlipse Tracts 
that eft’eclivc circulation, whiclut is the espe- 
cial object of theSoeiPty to obtain. In order 
to carry into effect tlie.se extended opera- 
tions, the Society have already appro- 
related the sum of i'looo from their gene- 
lal fund to this .specific object. And they 
look confidently to the friends of Cliris- 
tMiiity tor such coidial and zealous aid, as 
non eiLihie tiieni to give the fullest effect 
to their endcuvoiirs. They tiiHt, that they 
shall be assisted b;f the powerful and the 
active ill the d»tfu<>:on of these salutary 
publications tlnougii all parts of the coun- 
try ; and tli.it, in every place where the 
V\ oidot God shall be assailed, the weapons 
also of defence may be at hand, to repel 
the attacks of the Blaspiieirier They 
tiust that, fioiii tJie pioua and the wealthy, 
they ^Imll Inid lliat libera) assistance, which 
such cxteiiMve measure.', will require; and 
Ilia', while tiiey aie engaged in the anxious 
detciice of all that is saered, and dear to 
Cliiistians, their exertions will not be al- 
lowed to Ictiigiitsli*, tor ihe want of due co- 
opeiation and support* 

^77ic undtr mentioned Tracts which are al- 
ready on I he Societ}fS Vatalos^e. have 


been reduied in price as j allows : 
lA’slie’> *.liort and easy Melliod with s. d. 

the Deists 3 

Ijcslie’s T|;uth of Christianity de- 

moiifilrated 3 

Bishop Poiteus’s Evidences of the 
Truth of Chnstiamty, hound , ... 0 6 

Ditto, half-bound 0 4 

Bishop Hornt’s Letter to Adam 


Bishop Watson’s Apologv^ for the 

O g 

Bishop Gibson’s three Pastoral Let- 
ters on Iiifidt^ity, 3d. eaehy or Uh- 

0 6 

Lord Lvtteltoii’s Observsitions on 
the Conversion of 8t. Paul .-..0 4 

Bishop Sherlock s Trial of tlic W^it- 

nessrs o 4 

H 2 
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DONATIUNS TO THT SPKCUL FUND. 


** His Grace the Archbisliop of £ s. 

Canterbury 100 0 

Ttj© Lord Hisliop of London .... 50 0 

Tlw Lord Bishop of Dm loim 100 0 

The Lord BLliop of U iiirliestei . .50 0 

The Loid Bishop of rjincolii' .... 30 0 

The Lord Bj-shop ot Cai lisle i!.5 0 

The Lord Ibshop of Hen ford .... 10 0 

The Lord Bwhop of St. Asaph ... .50 0 

^le Loi d Bishop of Ely 30 0 

rile Lord Bishop of Chester .... I'.s 0 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford 30 0 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough 25 O 

The Lord Bishop of Lan^aff 30 0 

The Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land 100 0 

The Lord Kenyon 50 0 

The Earl of Shaftesbury .50 0 

C, S. Strong, Esq tlj 0 

L. H. Petit, E>q 21 0 

The Veiy Keveiend the Dc.ui of 

Chester .s 0 

Rev. Dr. Wordsworth 10 0 

Miss E. Trevenen 20 0 

Joshua Watson, Esq 50 0 

Rev. H. H. Noiris 3u 0 

Hon. Ml. Justice Paik 20 0 

Hon. Mr. Justice Richardson .... 10 lo 

Rev. W. R. Lyall 5 0 

Rev. T. L. Strong 5 

James C’cironimi.', Es(j 5 0 

James Powell, juu. Ksq > o 

L. Shadwcll, Esq q 

Rev. ArcJ)(.h‘acon Watson 10 10 

Rev. Tlicmas Randolph 5 0 

Rev. A. M. CsM'ij)l)cll 5 0 

Right Hon. J. C, Villiers 10 lO 

Rev. George Bichards 5 5 

Rev. Dr. Wahnsley 5 5 

Thomas Esq. M’.B JO lo 

R'^v. Dr. Ashurst 5 5 

Rcv.Di. (irtuiillett 10 14) 

Rev. C. L. Kei by 1 j 

Hon. and Rev. K. Bertie 2 


Rev. Dr. HollingvAui til 5 5 

Thomas Wa.''hurlon, Esq 10 0 

Rev. Daniel Everaid . 5 0 

Rev. J, H. Spry 5 5 

Right Hon. Rob. Peel, M.P. ! . ' ! 50 0 

Rev. J. Bull, Ch. Cli 10 0 

Rev. G. Beresford *, 0 

C. T. Blick, Esq . ' 5 0 

W, Daws, Esq 5 5 

F. Burton, Esq. 2 q ^0 

Lord Ellcii borough n 

Rev. Dr;Ga.ki.,: " 

Rev. W. Park( r ^ 5 

;> 

> 0 
5 0 
'» 5 
HI (I 


Mr. ^#lbei l 
Rev. til&rant 
J. RoiwCEsii. 
J.^ Bovvdicr, E,vq 
Rev. J. Ktis.s(']| 


Sir R Peel, Bai I 

Rev. N. Ellison, Bal. Col 

William Lloyd, Esq 

Rev.*E. Owen .... 

Rev. G. i^'Oyly 

Rev. J. Lonsdure 

B. Powell, E'-q 

Rev. G. Slu'iiherd . 

Rev. T. Kennell 

Rev. C. Lloyd 

Master of tlie Rolls 

The Earl Brownlow 

Lord Viscount Sidmoiitli 

'J*he Earl of J jverpool 

The Right lion. Charles Manners 
Sutton, Speaker of the House of 

Commons 

T. W. Heauiiiout, Esq. M.P 

The Cliancelloi of the Exchequer 

The Dean of Lincoln 

Ficdenck Webb, E-^q 

GeoJi.c Gipps, Esq. M.P. . .... 

Mr^ Jacoinb 

.Stephen Gascler, Esq 

Francis Wightwock, Esq 

Hon. and Rev. R. fust 

Rev. W. H. Coleridge 

Nicliola'. Blown, Esq 

N. B Edmonstonc, Lsq 

Fiancis Lloyd, 1^S4| 

Rev. (fftorge Clark 

Rev . Daniel W iBon 

Rev. Aicluleacon Daubenv .... 
Di'itijct ( oinmittec at Tunbridge, 

Kent 

Kev. Archdeacon Jeflcrsoii 

,\itliiir Pott, F.m| 

Kewell CoiMiop, jun. Esq 

J. Dyson, F,sq 

]Mrv><r.s. Biidgcs and Qiiiltcr .... 

G. W. Tavloi", Ksq. M.P 

.1. H. I’alnier, Esq 

Kev. G. Chanipague 

F. ai) Grosvenor 

W'ardeii and I'oliows, New Col- 
lege, Oxfoid 

Kail Harrow by 

Louth Distiict ("ommittce 

J’lie Very Reverend Dean of West- 
minster 

Right Rev, Lord Bishop of Exeter 

Tinie>s Journal 

Hon. and Rev. E. J. Tumour . . 

Rev. J. Morris 

John Thomas Justice, Esq 

G. A. Crawley, Esq 

C, Crawley, F.sq 

Tire Arrhbidiop of York 

Messrs. Goslings and fcJharpe .... 

Rev. M. Buckley 

.Samiiel Barker, Esij 

'iir James ly.iiighain, Bait 

Ml. J. DehdK ld 


[J An. 

50 0 
10 0 
.5 0 
1 1 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 O 
20 0 
50 0 
60 0 
100 0 


52 10 
20 0 
21 0 
21 0 
105 0 
10 0 
2 0 
5 0 
5 5 
5 0 
1 0 
.5 0 
.5 0 

5 0 
2 2 
5 .5 

20 0 

10 10 
5 0 

10 0 

0 5 
10 10 

5 5 
.50 0 

10 10 
10 0 
.50 0 

105 0 
50 0 
10 0 

10 10 
SO 0 
20 0 
.5 5 
3 3 

1 1 

3 0 

3 0 

100 0 
yi 

5 0 
to 10 
.so 0 
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Mrs. J. Delaiifld •i 2 

Lord Hishop of NorAvicIi 2b O 

Rev. J. Lightfool, Oxford 2 2 

N. €harringtnn, Ksq ^0 10 

Bishop of Lilclilifid ami Coveiitty ."0 0 

Lord Bisliop of Gloucester 2b 0 

R<‘v. l3r. Jobson . . . . / 10 0 

Rev. Dr. Hi*; Vs 10 o * 

Lord Bi<‘‘ '^ystol 2b 0 

be, Esq 2b O 

( api. u. Aiugcuiiibc 5 0 

Rev. T. Sikes 10 10 

Lord Bisiiop of Bangor ........ 30 0 

Sir G. Beaumont b ,y 

Rev. Archdeacon Owen 2b 0 

AV. Sikes, Esq b b 


We have now to inform our rea- 
ders, that in prosecution of these 
measures, the Society have opened 
a shop, No 21, in Fleet Street, oppo- 
site Chancery Lane, and that in ad- 
dition to the tracts specified in the 
address, they have already prepar- 
ed and prinied eight new ones, par- 
ticularly adapted to the present 
crisis ; the titles of which are as fol- 
low : 

Hear Butli Sides. Witnc.sse«^/or and 
against the Itible. 

Scriptuic tlie (fiiide of Life. 

Reasoni, for ictdining Clii . 

The Blind Guide , — 'riioniasPaine ignorant 
ot the Bible. 

TTic rubolieviT Convinced. 

Two Dialoi’ues between an Vnbelievei 
and a Believer, in 'I'wo Traets. 

The ALaiuloiicd and the IVmteiil Blas- 
plieiiiei ; oi, the Death-Beds of\oltairo 
and Loid Rochester. 

l licy iia\c also entered into cones- 
jiondence with tlicir Diocesan and 
District Committees, solicit imr the 
co-operation of all, and ot tliose, 
more especially, in districts which 
have been most infected with the 
poison of intidelity ; and we have the 
pleasure to state, that the greatest 
zeal and promptitude has been ma- 
nifested on the part of these valuable 
auxiliaries to give the Society all the 
assistance in their power. The Dis- 
trict Committees of Biriuingham, 
Lewes, Ihiiihridge, Hertford, Louth, 
Cowbridge, C'hester, Kiddcrniinstei, 
Holsworthy, and Clevelanfl havo aU 


ready held public meetings, and dtfi- 
cd the attention of theii* respectve 
neighbourhoods to the claims . 
present crisis upon their exertionraid 
their liberality ; and so general an at- 
tention has’been awakened, that we 
are confident that in our next num- 
ber we shall have to give a favoura^ 
blc account of the progress of the 
undertaking. • 

Society for the Propagation of the 
* Gospel. 

At the last meeting of this Society, 
the Treasurer reported that the sum 
total which he had received from 
the late general collection, exceeded 
43,0001. 

The Committee appointed to con- 
sider in what manner the Society 
could extend its assistance to the 
new colony in the neighbourhood of 
the Cajie, have expressed a decided 
opinion in favoifr of the appointment 
of legular ministers, v^ith proper 
ecclesiastical siiperin tendance and 
contronl, and with a decent provi- 
sion for their maintenance. They 
oiiserve tliat these objects may ea- 
sil> be obtained while the colony 
is yet in its infancy. By dividing 
the territoiw after the manner of our 
parishes, and allotting a certain pro- 
portion of land in each to the sup- 
port of the clergy, and the erection 
of clinrches, a provision may be 
• made for the future support of the 
clergy, which will grow with the 
growth of population. The Com- 
mittee have, therefore, recommended 
an application to government on the 
subject, with an ofier of any assist- 
ance that the Society may be able 
to afford. 

It was agreed to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Committee,, and bis 
Grace the President has been re- 
quested to make the necessary coni- 
municaiion to the Secretary for the 
Colonial Deffartnient. 

Wc understand that a District 
Commit! ee of this Society is about 
to be established at Bath» 



CHURCH BUIUDING SOCIETY. 

'4 Table ehewing the Grants which have been made by the SOCIETY forpro^ 
mating the Enlargement and Building of Churches Chapels, 
from May to December inclusive, 1819 , and the additional Accommo^ 
^4^tion which has been thereby obtainedi 


Place. 


Lond. 
Salisb. 
Loud. 
B.&W. 

, Lincoln 

Yoik 
Lond. 

Glonc. 

Berkliarapstead jLiiicolii; 

iLincolii| 
York j 
Win. 


Hoddesdon 

Wargrave 

^Sonthniinster 

Nuniiey 

laley Waltdn, Parish of Kegwortlij 

Wibsey, Parish of Bradfiftid. . . . 
St. Giles, Colchester 

Queuington 


Oioceie. 


Eton 

Cleckheaton, Parish of Hirstall. 

St. Mary, Southampton 

Woorc, Parish of MuckIestonf (|^^ 

West Chinnock • • - W. 

Walsall iL. &. t'. 


Addit. 

Acconi. 

Sum 

Granted. 

800 

£400 

^97 

200 

S60 

400 


200 

HO 

200 

:>oo 

250 

250 

150 

1(3 

20 

511 i 

S50 

280 1 

200 

500 i 

450 

400 i 

250 

.>0 ! 

10 


Additiuual Acchminodatl^ii, how 
produced. 


Seik . 


Wm. 


117.> { 

i 


Machynlleth 

• St. Ak 


1 

Overton *. 

Iciicsterr U 

• 200 

Kirkby Wliarfe 

Caiiieley 

• York 
B.ArVV 

! 86 
;i8 

1 20 

■' .JO 

St. Gluvia’s, Penryn 

Exeter 

i 340 

,^85 

Brewham 

B. & W 

. 530 

:h)0 

Haverfordwest* 

1st. Da v.' 150 

• 60 

Dewsbury 

Voi k 

1 310 

•■;!() 

Froinc Free Church 

B.& W 

. 188 

17a 

I'amham 

Win. 

345 

200 

Hylton, Par. of Bps. Wearinoutli 

Durh. 

: 427 

' 200 

Liversedge 

Voik 

j 350 

3.50 

Blakcncy 

Suaffhiim Prior 

(tIou. 

Elv 

! oOO 

110 

130 j 

Chipping Barnet ' 

Lond. 

165 

West End, Parish of Fewston . . 

York 

100 

100 1 

Church Coniston 

f lu ster 

f 230 

I 

125 ' 

Wainflcet all Saints 

Lincoln 

65t) 1 

\ 

400 : 

Shcrboinc 

Bii^tol 

80 i 

,50 1 

Loose 

CilllltT. 

13.5 

100 

Upper BuUinghani 

Heref. 

70 

43 

Stoke 

Yeovil 

L. & C, 
K \ W. 

44 

200 

20 

62 

Lower Giiitiiig 

Glou. 

102 

60 

Harwich 

Lond. 

1000 

1500 

Tewksbury 

Gioii. 

600 

JOi) 

Tunbridge. . 

Roch. 

357 

450 


York 

100 

150 

’ 

York 

50 

20 

Kettle^iUl 

York 

114 

100 

Bethnal Green 

Lond. 

600 

3.50 

Bagshot / 

Win. 

o09 

200 

^Iwitiford 

Lincoln 

100 

50 

Munningt^ee. 

Lond. 

200 

200 

St. Albans , 

Loud. , 

450 

4.50 


Total i 

CU,2-^' 


Piircbasing Chapel. 

Enlarging Church. 

Enlarging Church. 

Enlarging Church. 

S Kebg. and Enlarg. Chapel 
v» hich was a perfect Ruin. 
Enlarging Chapel. 
iJRebn. and Eularg. Church. 

( Building a Tower and a 
t Gallery within it. 

Enlarging Church. 

Keh$(. and EnlarB. Chapel. 
Enlarging Chapel. 

Enlarging Church. 

ICnIarging Church. 

?>() I*!!, and EnlarR. Church. 

J.SOO Ejihiigiug Cliiirch*. 

#00 . ijiiiiding Chape). 

•100 ;Kel>s. and EiiiaiB. Church. 
lEiihirgi'jg (diiirc'h. 
j EnIcirJJ ( 'him li tS. Buds Gallery 
•Building Gallei y, 

|EijIai-«ing (’linrch. 

'Kr)l.iii;ji)g Ciiiirch, 

, Building Gallery, 

Knlaraiug (dniieh. 

!l‘2»)l.iJgiug rimrcli. 
j Building (iallm y. 
iPuicIiS A( conjmii. in Chapel. 

! l^.aildipg (iailery. 

1 Enlarging Clsapel. 
iBinlding Gallery. 
iNew Peu'i. 

ir.nlaiK. Aei oinu A: BuilK.Gall). 


Building Galleiy. 
li^nlarging Cluuch. 

EiiIb. Aecom". Si Bull^. Gallv. 
Budding Gallei y. 

Enlarging Accommodation. 
Enlarging Chnirli. 

Enlargitig \rco»iiiiiodation. 
Eulaiging Accommodation. 
Enlarging Church. 

Bob?. & EnlaiK. Church. 
Building Ciallcry. 

Keb«. and EnlarS. Church. 
Building Gallery 
Building Ciiapel. 

Building Gallery. 

Knlargiug Ciiapel, 

Enlarging Accomniodatiop. 
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Since onr last statement, in May, 
of the progress wliicli this Society 
hack made in that most iinpoi^tant 
public service in which if is en- 
gagej, the .committee have been 
prosecuting their labours with un- 
wearied perseverance, and with a 
discreet, but ihisparing liberality ; 
and we have the pleasure to add, 
51 to our former enumeration 
of cases, in which the Society’s 
assistance has been granted. In af- 
fording this eneouragoment to the 
pious concern of parish*rs and indi- 
viduals, for the f-j)i ritual welfare of 
those who have too long bfoii ex- 
cluded from parfieipating in tin ir 
public devotions, the coininittee 
have apfji'opriated, tiom tli<‘ fund 
contided to their distiihution, a fur- 
ther sum of I l/2oo/. ; by the aid of 
which, a further accession ofehurch 
room for lo,HJ) pe rsons has been 
obtained, of whom 10,001 will enjoy 
that benctit free of all eliarge. 
Whilst this e\j)onditure has been 
{)roceeding, lit/le more lliaL«2000/, 
has been added to I he Scieiety’s 
list of boncfuetlons, ni. iking a total 
very little exee'cduig r>(>,o0()/. Nea”- 
ly half of its pnxsent re.^tmi ers. there- 
fore, ha\e been expended uitliin the 
space of little more tJ an u M ar, in 
which time it has ieeei\rd 211 ap- 
plications, and having leeided upon 
103 of them, Iris selected 07 as 
preferring claims, whu h fully enti- 
tle the ajiplicaiits to that measure 
of the Society’s boviiity, w hich they 
have respectively received. 

Thus has been shewn, how mucli 
of a truly Cliristnin sympathy for the 
spiritual privations of our extended 
population, was felt tliroughout the 
kingdom, and only waiting to be 
called forth by such an institution 
as that, whose efficient dischaige of 
its important duties, we most earn- 
estly recommend to the miinifieeut 
consideration of the public at large, 
^under the strong conviction, that 
through none of the many channels 
of national benevolence, can the best 
interests of our country be so emi- 
nently promoted. 

From the list of recent benefac- 


Rigister. ^ 5| 

lions, we are happy to seh^ct tl| 
following as evidence, that the 5ir 
ciety still engages the considejratj;>)kn/ 
both of public bodies and distth- 
guished indii^iduals. 

• £. s, d. 


University of Cambridge, 2d 

Benefaction 250 6 0 

Clergy of tlio Archdeaconry of 

Madras 223 7 1(V 

Master and Fellows of Sidney 

College, Cambridge 105 0 0 

Collections within the Deane- 
ries of Alnw'ick and Bam- 

bnrk 71 17 0 

Bishop of Calcutta 50 0 0 

Edward Woods, Esq 10 0 0 

Rev. Dr. Cople.slon 50 0 0 

Kcv. F. Rowdeii 100 0 0 

Lady Mary Ei sUine 20 0 0 

Rev. J. O. Foysler 21 0 0 

Rev. William Battcll 21 0 0 

Rev. Dr. Asliurst, 2d Benef. 10 0 0 

Mrs. Benjamin Brown 10 10 0 


The (able in the preceding page 
particulari/es the parishes which have 
participateil in the Society's bounty; 
taking up the enumeration from the 
close of our last rejxirt. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

A proceeding of great interest to 
the friends cf this Institution, and 
redceling the highest credit on the 
muiiitieeiice i»f one of its most assi- 
duous conductors, took place at the 
firs', meeting ofjhe General Commit- 
tee in the Iasi month. 

. It ha" always I>pen (mnsidered by 
that body as a defect in their est'a- 
blislnneiit, th.at lliey have been with- 
out the necessary accommodation in 
ehureh for the reception of the chil- 
dren of the Central School into the 
bosom of a parochial congregation, 
aiitl that they have, therefore, been 
obliged to resort to the unsatisfactory 
expedient of obtaining the Lord Bi- 
shop of London's licence for the en- 
rolment of the school-room as a place 
of public worship, under the esta- 
biislimeiit, awd of assembling the 
child ren in it every Sunday, for the 
discharge of that important duty. 

At the above meeting this defect 
was removed in a manner most con- 
ducive to the credit of the Institution* 
and most gratifying to the genuine 
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^hurch of Eiiglaud principles, which 
ctuatfe i^s members, by the Trea- 
irer, Joshua Watson, Esq., who 
purchased the venerable Go- 
thic structure dedicated to St. Ethel- 
reda,mEly-place, (the aatient chapel 
attached to ihe palace of the Bishops 
of Ely, which formerly stood there,) 
and having adapted it, by the erec- 
,,tioii of a gallery, for the reception of 
1000 children, presented it to the 
Society for the uses of the Central 
School. In the arrangements which 
have been made, there has l>een a 
reservation of sittings for such of the 
old scholars, and of the parents of 
the children, as may I)e disposed to 
attend, whilst the pews, in the contie 
of the area, have been left una])pr(‘- 
priated for the accommodation of the 
neighbourhood. The chajiel has been 
very propeiiv subjected to the ap- 
pointment of the Bishoj) of l.ondon, 
and the necessary , preliminaries are 
in great forwardness f<^r opening it 
for Divine service. 

By what oversight a cousecr.ited 
edifice of Mjcli splendour and (M‘Ie- 
brity should iiave been sidVered to 
become alienated from its antieiit 
patronage and jurisdiction, it is ikav 
useless to enquire ; but our readiTs, 
we are confident, will particijiate 
heartily with us in the j)lcasiiie aiid 
gratitude with w hich we coutemplule 
its recovery to t)ie wholesome 
teaching and sober t)icty of the 
Church of England, and its very con- 
siderate appropriation to the train- 
ing up so large a portion of tlie indi- 
gent children of the metropolis, in 
the worship of Almighty <jocl, ac- 
cording to our primitive formularies 
of devotion. 

Law InieJiigencf. 

(:OUR;r OF PECULIARS, Nov. IJ. 
The Office of the Jude;* , promoted by ike 
Rev. H. Jirutow Wilson j D.D. against 
Mac Math. 

In this case the Registr^^ sUted to fho 
Court that he had been reived mib notice 
that a Kiiteltad been ;;iaMtcd by the Conit 
of King’s Bench, to slicw caiwe why Pro- 
hibitioi^jjlhoul^ not issue to thu Coiirr. 

The Judge (Sir JohnNicholl) said : after 
such notice, I shall, of eour’-c, snjpcnd pro- 


eceduigs for the present : at the same time, 
as the suit has stood over for the conveni- 
ence of the Court, in delivering its judg- 
ment on the admissibility of tlie articles, 
which jihigment would otherwise have been 
given before the long vacs^tion, I t’dnk it 
but due, in justice to tlie parties, to state 
the impression of my mind on the question 
afler having heard it argued at length, and 
given it inucii subsequent deliberation. 

It is a suit by the Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, in the city of London, against 
a parishioner of that parish, for disturbing 
him in preiiidiug at a Vestry Meeting. The 
oflfence is thus charged in the citation : — 
‘•M<»re especially for interrupting the Rec- 
tor when iic had taken the chair as presi- 
dent, at a Vc.ntry Meeting, held in the 
Vostiy-nu)m withm tlic Chiucli of the sau! 
parish, pu voiitiiig liim from cxciri'-ing the 
otUco of Chairman or Pre>id( iit at t!icsaid 
Veiliy meeting, and dispossessing him 
thereof.” — 'flie suit is brought to dscmtaui 
the iigiit of the mmister to pic:^idc at IIicm; 
meetings, and not from aiiiint)Siry or vin- 
dictiveness oil ttccovmt of t’.K' particular 
tiansaction. 

I'lie question is certamly one ot‘ con«i- 
doi able iiiipoi lance, both as alfceting the 
station of a lueldy ro.opccted class vf tlic 
commiin^dy, the establislied Clergy, und as 
affecting the pi .’.rcable and ordtaly pio- 
ceedmgs ol Paiocljial Meetings. 'Vuv case 
is said to be a new one, so tai as regaids 
any express law, or any judicial decision 
on the subject, 'riiore is no statute, no 
canon, no repoiteil jiulgment, either ex- 
pressly allirnimg or expicssly negativing 
the light. It hcvertlieloss may exist as a 
part of the common law of tin- land, as a 
part of tlie Itj von scnplny vilncli u» of 
binding aiithoiity, as much in tlie Ecclesi- 
astical as in the Temporal Courts. Indeed 
the whole canon law rests for its authority 
in this Country upon received usage : it is 
not f'iuiiiiig here propria vigore. More- 
over this Couit, upon many points, is go- 
verned, iu the absence of express statute 
or canon, jus tacito it illiterato hominum 
consensu et monbus cxprrssum. 

It is true that generally the existence of 
this jus non scriptum is ascertained by re- 
ports of the adjudged cases *, hut it may be 
proved by other means, it may l>o proved 
by public notoriety, or be dcduciblc from 
principles and analogy, or be shew’n by 
legislative recognitions. Published reports 
of the decisions of Ecclesiastical Courts 
(with one very recent exception) do not '• 
exist ; ami ?f they did, yet the particular 
right in dispute may never have been so 
much as doubted or questioned before; ^nd 
some coiinteuancc is given to that notion , 
from the general usage and practice of the 
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kingdom \ for it i» plc.'ided io the articles, 
and on tlicir admissibility must betaken as 
true, that tire iiiinistei's presiding at Vc'!- 
try Meetings “is obseived m and tbmugb- 
DUt the whole realm." The fatt or such 
general usage for the minister so to preside 
is notorious ; afld has not been denied even 
in argument,. Now such an usage (unless 
absurd or irnprop^i), I taUc to found a 
common law right. 

Law writers, particularly Mr. Justice 
Blackstoni*, lay it down, that “ general 
customs, which are the universal luie of tire 
whole kingdom, form the common law, in 
its stricter and more usual signification.” 
Again, “ the first ground and chief corner 
stone of the laws of England is immemo- 
rial custom.” 

Then, the general iiumemorial usage be- 
ing aveircd, it is a teasonable usage? For 
“ the common law,” sajs Biackstonc, “ is 
tlic pcifeotiou of leason: wliat is not rea- 
son is not law adding, however, “ that 
the particnluT icason of evciy rule of law 
cannot be always assigned ; it is sufiicicnt 
that there be nothing tii the rule tiatiy con- 
tradictory to reason, and then the law will 
presume the rule to be well founded,'* 
Now this general usage, so far from being 
‘‘ flatly contradictory to reason,” is ad- 
mitted to be extremely proper. The pro- 
priety of the minister’s pi esiding^at Ves- 
tries, was in no degree controverted; all 
that was contended was, that it ought to be 
accepted as a couitesy, and not claimed as 
a right, for that the rigiit of choosing a 
cliaiinian belonged to tlie parishioneis, and 
that the minister was present merely as a 
|)arishiouer, having iio greater right to pre- 
side than any othe.r individual. 

The practical ineonvenicnec of the rule 
tints contended for, is obvious and mani- 
fest. At incctings held so frequently as 
Vestries are in many parishes, often very 
numerously attended, aiid^wliere every pa- 
rishioner paying latcs has a vote, if the elec- 
tion of a chairman were always a prclimi- 
naiy incasiire, the consequence would be, 
that in parishes where animosities aud divi- 
sions iinfortiniatcly existed, a large portion 
of the time for tlie trausaction of business 
would be consumed in this preliminary 
contest ; aud the business of managing the 
concerns of the clinrch and poor, in which 
the feelings of piety and benevolence are 
so desirable, would be preceded by a con- 
flict exciting all the angry passions of man. 

To avoid these practical inconveniences, 
as well as from other Considerations of pro- 
.frfiety and principle, the universal usage of 
. the minister’s presiding probably took its 
rise ; for in every view the propriety is ina- 
ipfeit, and the right is founded in sound 
principle. 

BemEMBHANCER. No. 13. 


Register. 

The minister is not, in consid^i^ipa ^ 
law, a mere individual of 
been contended : nor is be in any 
so described. On the contrary, be' b jy; 
ways described as tlic first, and as an ntt 
gral pait of the parish. The form of citing 
a parish proves this position, namely, as 
' “ the minister, chiircliwardeas, and parish- 
ioners,” he being specially named. Hack 
is the legal desciiption of a parish in all 
formal processes. 

So, again, in the choice of chiircbwar-^ 
dens ; if the minister and parishioners can- 
not agree in tlic choice of the two, the mi- 
nister Ls to clioosi^one, and the parishioners 
the other, unless controlled by special 
custom. 

So, again, churchwardens aie directed by 
the canon to account before the minister 
and parishioners. 

So far, theieforc, from being a mere in- 
dividual, the proper description of a pa- 
rish, in vestry assembled, is “ the minister, 
chill cl) wardens, and parishioneis in vestry 
assr^rnbled.” The minister is denominated 
the Rector Parochiity the Pretses Eccle 
siasticns. The vestry itself is an ecclesi- 
astical meeting, of an«cclcsiastical district, 
namely, a parisli ; it is held in an ecclesias- 
tical place, in the church, or in a room 
which is part of the church, part of the 
consecrated building, from which the meet- 
ing itself rakes its name of vestry, as being 
held in the room where the priest puts on 
his vestments. It meets for an ecclesiasti- 
cal purpose ; for though the siistentation of 
the poor is now carried on by rates; and 
oveisccrs are appointed under special sta- 
tutes, so that it liEis, in modern tunes, be- 
come inoi e of a temporal concern, yet an- 
ciently it was a matter immediately of 
eccleshtstiCdl duty and siiperintcndancc. 
So .says Pndeaux, (Directions to Church- 
wardens, Edn. 1730, sect. 20.) “ I'll? 
cliurch wardens were anciently the sole 
overseers of the poor : and it lay wholly 
on tiicm, under the direction of the minis- 
ter, to take ^re of all such as were in 
want,” «Scc. 

In these meetings, then, of the parish, 
consisting of ** minister, churchwardens, 
and parishioners,” assembled in the church, 
for an ecclesiastical purpose, that the Hec- 
tor ParochifB should not preside, l*ut be 
considered as a mere individual, would be 
most strangely incongruous, and that he 
and any other individual should be put iu 
competition for tise office of chairman, 
would be placing him in a degraded situa- 
tion, in whidi he is not placed by the con- 
stitutional establishment of this country. 

In sound legal principle, he is the head and 
praeses of the meeting. 

To pronounce then agaiqit a right thoa 
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I fotinrlcd in usage, and supported l>y rea* 
jt^otty-conveDience, and propriety, would re- 
, jpure tt^iiM^very cleat and decided aiitho- 
^ negativing the and establishing 
‘ single authority re- 

«Hled to, is the case of “ Stoughton versus 
Reynolds;” and that, indeed, was liardly 
relied upon as sufficient; fbrthe argument 
went rattier upon the absence of direct 
authority to support the right, tlian upon 
the adduction of any sufficient to negative 
it. The case of ** Stoughton against Rry- 
“ nolds,” did not at all turn upon the riglit 
to preside, but upon the right of the chair- 
inaij to adjourn. The question w'as, whe- 
ther the minister presiding had a right to 
adjoin n the meeting sons to prevent the 
election of a second churchwarden by the 
parishioners, he himself having previously 
nominated the first rluirchwardm. I 
have looked into the three reports of that 
case, which are to he found in Sir John 
Strange, in Fortcscue, and in tlie cases 
during the time of Lord Hardwickc. They 
are in some degree different, bntin neither 
is it stated that the right of the minister to 
preside made any part of the argument. 
In all, the sole question was, the chairman's 
right to adjourn theMmeeting, and it was 
held that the question of adjournment 
Should have been decided, as it generally 
is,, by vote, and not by the chairman. It 
is obvious that this question of adjourn- 
ment must have assumed exactly tlic same 
shape, and have led to exactly the same 
conclusion, whether the minister had been 
chairman by election or chairman by office. 
Any opinion thrown out, in a case like this, 
upon the right of presiding, must have been 
a mere ohiier dictum upon a point not then 
i-equirhig deciMon, nor even arising in argu- 
ment. * 

In one report, Lord Hardwickc is made 
to say, ‘‘ that the general appichcnsion^is, 
that the minister has a right to preside, 
blit that he knows of no authority for it.” 
This is in Ca. temp. Hardw. Tliat obser- 
vation is somewhat ditfcrent in Fortescue’s 
Reports. There it is said, ** yipposing that 
the minister ha^ a power of presiding, it 
does not follow that he has a power of ad- 
journing.” In Strange it is oiilj said, As 
to the vicar, he seems to have no share in 
the election of the second churchwarden, 
nor to* have any right to preside.” — And, 
to be sure, if there was any case in which 
be ought to have retired from the chair, 
it was at the election of a second church- 
warden, with which he^iad nothing at all 
to do. 

A doctrine of this sort, however, liigh as 
the source is from whence it flows, yet be- 
ing on a po*int not raised in argument, not 
important to the decision, b<’longing not to 
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the law familiar to that Court, but be?’ ong- 
ing to another jmisdictiun, is not of any 
verj' conclusive and binding authority. 
And yet it is the only one leading in any 
degree to negative tlie right of the tninis- 
ter, agfiinst those other considerations 
which I have already stiitc^. ^ 

Whether the question has ever been 
raised in these Courts, is iir.certain, from 
the w'ant of reported ,ca.ses ; but that no 
decision negativing the right, has ever 
taken place, w ould be no extravagant in- 
ference to he drawn from the prevalence 
of the practice of the ministers presiding, 
coupled with a general impression of liis 
light to do so. Writers on ecclesiastical 
matters partake of the same impression— 
not merely Ruin, but Prideaiix, whose 
work oil the duties of rhiirchwardcns has 
always been held in these Courts to be of 
considerable authority. He is express 
upon the subject. First he mentions the 
regular mode of calling a Vestry (sec. 35), 
“ When any such thing is to be proposed 
to the parishioners, the churchwardens, 
with the consent of the minister, call a 
meeting of the parish.” And again, in 
speaking of the rates, (sect. 55.) he says, 
“ They only who pay to the rates should 
make the rates, &c. ; but this must not be 
understood of the minister, though he be 
not cl^rged to those rates, because, as 
having the freehold of the church, he hath 
a special right in it, ami as minister of it, 
he hatha special duty upon him to see that 
It be well and duly repaired, and that latcs 
be made to enable the churchwardens to 
do it. And therefore, in eveiy parish 
meeting he presides, for the regulating and 
directing of this matter.” — This authority, 
then, as far as it goes, is direct and express. 
It is not indeed of the same weight as au 
adjudged case, or a canon, but as the un- 
derstanding of a learned person, himself 
fllling a judicial situation. 

The last authority that I shall mention, 
however, is of greater weight — the recog- 
nition of the Legislature. In several pa- 
rishes, select vestries have been consti- 
tuted, under special Acts of Parliament, 
where, from the extent of the population, 
the business could not well be conducted 
by the whole parish. One can see no strong 
reason, why, in such a select vestry, the 
minister siioiild be appointed chairman, 
except upon the ground of his general 
right, and the propriety of the thing itself. 
The election of a chairman at a select ves- 
try would take but little time, and would 
not be likely to be attended with conflict 
and animosity. And yet, a.s far as I am 
aware, it is the constant course of the Le- 
gislature, in Acts for appointing select 
vestries for the management of the general 
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concerns of a parish, to direct that the mi- 
nister shall pi-e£iiiJe 111 such select vestry. 
Be tj^al as it may in these particular cases, 
the late Act, tor the regiiUtion oL vestries 
generally, appears to contain so stroos a 
ieeo-i«i,on of ^hcMight, as almost l>y nc 
cma/y implication to declare that it is in 
the minister ; while the siihseipient Act for 
creating select ve5l»i:cs, for a special pur- 
})Ose, in no degiee delegates from tlic gene- 
lal iiile, but tends, as an exception, to 
prove and suppoit it. 

The first of these Acts, that of the o8tli 
ot tlje King, chapter 6L^ is ciititJcd an Act 
tor the Regulation of Parisli Vesfiic^. The 
1‘it section diiects tlie mode of callimr ves- 
tries : and the t>d section says, “ for the 
more orderly conduct of vestries, be it 
cnacle<l, that in case the rector or vicar or 
perpetual curate shall not be present the 
persons so assembled shall forthwith nomi* 
iiate, by plurality of votes, one of the iiiha- 
oi^auts to be chairman.” Now this is 
nearly tantamount to a declaration, or by 
iiecessaiy implication declares, that if the 
rector, vicar, or perpetual curate be pre- 
sent, lie shall preside : and the Legislature 
inusl evidently have considered, that by 
ww and usage lie was entitled to preside. 

It IS only in case of his absence that the 
parislnonersare directed tochoose« chair- 
jiuiii : and conscqu< „t|y when he is present 
no IS the chan niun of course. I can con- 
strue the Act in no oilier way. 

It IS true that the panshes of London and 
boiitliwark me excepted out of tins Act. 
Aow, supposing tiiat exception to apply to 
every clause of the Act, still that woirid 
«nly go the length of pioviding, that if any 
special custom, any vestry in London or 
?so«tliwark, had the right of choosing a 
rhaimian, notwithstanding the presence of 
the minister, this Act would not deprive 
them of the right under, such special cus- 
tom; but otherwise, London and South- 
»fark must be presumed to stand on the 
snme looting, m tins respect, as the rest of 
the kingdom. 

The Act of last Session (S9 Geo. 3. c. l s ) 
does not diminish tliis inference. It is cn- 
titled “ All Act to amend the Laws for the 
relief of the Poor.” By this Act a power 
IS given to parishes to establish Select Ves- 
tries for tlic concerns of the poor, the prin- 
opaJ object being to render .imieeessary 
the interference of magistrates on vvei y 
app ication for relief ; and with this view 
the Parish Vestry may elect a certain mini- 
r jer ot persons, not exceeding ^5, and the 
minister, churchwardens, and overseers, 
wtli those elected persons, shall manage 
the coocems of the poor. Now, this is 
BO a ceicct Vestry for general parochial 
purposes, but for those particular couccins. 


The maintenance of tlie poor it now, 
some places, bccon\p so heavy 
upon property, and so mndi move a matter 
of temporal than of spiritual concern, tj^ut ^ 
in a parish committee, specially appoint^ 
for that piirpo^, where possibly the minis- 
.ter, as a payer of rates, may have little or 
no interest, it may be fitting enough to 
leave the choice of their chairman to these 
select persons, which would not be likely 
to produce any disturbance or conliict: 
and so the Legislature h.is provided. But * 
this docs not derogate from t ha propriety, 
or weaken the inference of the former Act, 
that in all other Veslrics held for general 
parochial purposes, the minister is still to 
ineside. 

Upon the whole, I am by no means pre- 
pared to negative the right of tlie minister, 
supported as it is by usage and propriety, 
laid down by some writcis, and n;cr>gniscd, 
and thus in effect dci larcd by the Legisla- 
ture itself. 

And in a case nlicre the minister was in 
the actual possession of the chair, 1 think 
that the defendant, upon the facts stated in 
the articles, is to be considered, by liK in- 
terniptioD, as an unlawful disturber. 

The other point is, wlietber this is a 
matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to be 
proceeded against as an ecclesiastical of- 
fence ? 

Now, this being llip disturbance of tho 
minister in the oxcreiNO of a function be- 
longing to him in Ins oocIeRiastical charac- 
ter at a meeting ot an ecclesiastical district 
(i’or a parish is such district)— a meeting 
licld tor general ecclesiastical purposes — 
and III an ecclesiastical place, a eonse- 
craled place, the church, or vestry at tiie 
cliurcli. It seems to'mc that it must be of 
ecclesiastical Jniisdictiun and cognisance. 

apprehend that such rights, and such 
places, and the orderly conduct of such 
meetings, are under the protection and 
gtiardiansliip of the ecclesiastical laws. 

It has not been pointed out to tins Court 
bow any otl^r Court can interfere, or how 
redress can be proem ed elsewhere. It 
scorns as much an offence of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, as tlie electing tombstones in 
a chill cb-y aid, or the pulling down tomb- 
stones, or breaking a door into a cbiirch- 
yard, or neglecting to repair a chiftice), or 
settbig up arms in the church, or forbid- 
iling the organ to be played when directed 
by the minister, or many other inatten 
which arc proe.ee*bcd upon in these Courts, 
though there is no ex))re.ss canon or statute 
upon the partuMilar subject. Vet in all 
eases of this sort tJic procee^ling is in tlie 
Ecclesiastical Court, and in the form of 
articles, as for an offence, wbidi mode of 
proceeding is, lu a great degree, like an in* 
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dictoi^nt at common law for a misdenican- 
onr^ where ncn statutory sanction is pro- 
Tided to* enforce any tlwng enjoined, or to 
restrain any thing prohibited. 

"^ome cases of the sort to which I have 
alluded, have occurred within iny memory 
in these courts ; and I willfthere mention 
two or throe of them. 

1. Cade against Ncwnhain, in the Con- 
sistory of London, 17^G ; there n person 
was articled against for opening a door into 
chiircli yurd. An appearance was given 
under protest to the jurisdiction, hut the 
protest was* ovci ruled, and the suit pro- 
ceeded in this form. 

S. Seger and Hill against tlie Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Cliiircli, in the Court of 
Peculiars, 171^7. Tins was a suit for not 
repairing the chancel of Hariovv-on-tlic- 
Hill, and tli»a proceeding was by articles. 

3. Burton and Edward«, agidnst Call- 
cott, ill the Consistory, 17Bd. These vvcie 
articles for erecting a tomh-stone lu Ken- 
sington chill ch-y aid, and far pulhng down 
another in tlic same chiircli-yaid. The 
court said, it was “ committing a nuisance 
in the elmreli-yard, and as such was an 
ecclesiastical oifence, and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Eeciesiastical Court.” 

4. Maidinan against Malpas, in the Con- 
sistor}', 1794. Tlie5c were articles for 
erecting a monument without the consent 
of the rector. An appeal ance was given 
under protest, which was overruled, with 
costs. 

5. Hutcliiiis against Denzhow', in tlic 

Consistory, Michaelmas 'rci m, 1791. This 
case IS an anthonty n(»l wliolly inapplicahle 
>0 the pie.sent proceedings; .ukI I shall 
therefore state it a little more at length. 
It was a proceeding against the cliurcli- 
wardens by articles, and llie offence was 
thus stated in llic citation, more esperi- 
ally for obstructing and prohibiting liy 
your own pretended powe r and authority, 
and declaring your i< solution to contine.e 
to obstruct and proliilnl tlic singing or 
cbailnting by the parish elcrk and children 
of the ward and rongicgation, 'Jcrompatiii d 
by tlie organ.” The churchwardens sup- 
posed, that as they paid the organist, and 
managed the children, they were 1o direct 
when the oigan should play or i.ot play, 
and when the childicit sbould ot should not 
ch.uint, * The clergyman liad ordered the 
playing mid singing at eertain parts of the 
servicer Tlie churchwardens forbad both ; 
not in the church, but jprivatcly, so that 
there was no brawling or public inde- 
Cen^jt offence was set forth in the 

conformably to the citation which 
1 iu&t stated. Many objections were 
the admissibility of the articles : 
amo^ others (as in the present instance) 
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it was said, that no law was specially set 
forth as having been violated j but the court 
said, “ where tjie general law is relied 
iipoii|^ it is not necessary to plead iti’’— 
Again, it i.^a8 objected, that the fact cliarg- 
ed wa'4 not of a criminal nature (as is also 
contended in tlie present rase) , but to 
this the conit replied, “ that .the right of 
directing till' vice \\a^ in the minister, 
and the clmrcliwMrdcns obstructing him in 
the exeici>e of that riglit, was an offence, 
an usurpation of his light, wlnrli might be 
pioceedcil against in the Ecclesiastical 
Court.” 

Tlie preceding aie esses within iny own 
reeolh'clion iii tlie>e courts: tiie same 
thing i> to be inlened from ‘.ome reported 
rases in prolnliiuoii. I sliall only notice 
one, that of E.ilmei vrrstts the Bishop of 
Evetci, (1, Sliange, 770.) S?r Thomas 
limy set up his arms :n the rlnncli of St. 
David's, Kxeiei. The oidiudiy promoted 
a suit ill t!ie Ecclesiastical Couit to deface 
them. A prohibition was movetl for and 
refused, and .liistiees Eyre and Eortcscnc 
Said, “ the ordinal y wms judge what orua- 
inciits were propel, and iiiiglit order them 
to be defaced.” 

Now, all these rases were proceeding* 
by ai tides. I lake it even the last was; 
and most Iheui, if not all, for otfcnccs 
under the geiieial pl•^npIple^ of ecclesiasti- 
cal law, and not under any precise canon 
or statute. The remedy is a very l(*nient 
one, for hov', ever high sounding some of 
the ('xpressioiis iii the .u ticles may be, such 
ai “ touching and coiieenjiiig your soul’* 
health, and the lawful correction and re- 
formation of your iiianncis and excesses,” 
the only elfcet of a sentence as prayed, 
would be to admonish the paity to forbear 
in future frtun the liko dislui bailee and in- 
terruption, and perhaps to make him pay 
the costs , but as to costs, it always lies iu 
the disci ctioii of tin; court to mitigate them, 
as the circumstances of the case may ap- 
pear ju.tly to require. 

Such i'. the view that I should take of 
this ijucstioii, if it fell to iny lot to deterr 
mine it. It certainly desirable that the 
point sliould be settled. It is probable 
that the opinion of this court may not be 
final, and it wmiild be highly satisfactory to 
my mind, that it should be settled by a su- 
perior ti ibniial, either in tlie way of appeal 
or of prohibition ; but at present, after ma- 
ture and careful eousideratioii, forming the 
best judgment I am able on the subject, I 
am of opinion, on the grounds already 
stated, that the articles ought to be ad- 
mitted. 

l>ul a ride to siicw cause wliy prohibition 
should not issue, having been served niv 
this court, it is my duty not to proceed to 
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admit tho articles. I have, however, 
thought it respectful to state my opinion 
for the consideration of the court of Com- 
mon ibaw. If they should ditfer from me, 
I shall bow to their better judgmaut with 
every pobsihlc degree of deference and 
rcspecr. * 

TJw? admission of the articles was accord- 
ingly ordered to stayd over. 

Nov. 27. Tho motion to remove the 
question from the Ecclesiastical Courts 
was argued this day in the Court of King’s 
Eeneh. The court stopped the counsel 
for t!ie lector as soon as lie had cited the 
Act for Select Vestries (I.) Car. It, ch. />,) 
the Preamlile of which is, “ For prevention 
of evils which may arise from Vestrymen 
not vonforniing' to the Government and 
Drsapline of the C/uuch of I^nglattdy^ 
.uid (iiBsoK’s Codex, 12d Vol. 1476, foi the 
form of appointment of one of these Ves- 
tries hij ihe BrsJtop of the Diocese^ whicli 
lie oliMi vi'd, was alf)iie sufficient to prove 
the iiiattei ol* vcclejuasUcul cognizanve. 
The form of appointment proves tlrat the 


minister. of the Parish is ex officio a mem- 
ber, while all the others are electe^— that 
the notice of all meetings must 9e pven by 
him, or the parish clerk in his ab^C^-r- 
that he shall “ always be present, if 
niently he may be had — and lastly, and 
above all, that the business shall be 
propounded bij him or bp the Chnrch'tvar- 
densy to the public notice and consideration 
of tliem all m general, for sucii business as 
concerns the whole Parish in general, and 
only to the particular Vestrymen mhabit- 
ing each particular liniit, for such particu- 
lar business as only concerns esfth particu- 
lar limit.’' ^ 

The Qomtdischargedihe rule with cosiSp 
adding as a reason, that the rector ought 
not to have been brougiit there to discuss 
untenable points at his own expense. 

All Appeal to the court of Delegates is 
the only lemainingstep by which the defen- 
dant can hope to escape the I'lTects of Sir 
John Nichol's judgment ; it will be seen 
in a few weeks whether this step is deemed 
advisable. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 

Rev. Thnmaj Comyii, curate of*lJeben- 
liain, SutTolk, to be one of the rhajiliiiis in 
ordinary to the duke of Sussex. 

Rev. William IVladan, M.A. student of 
Christ Church, Oxfoul, to tlie vicarage of 
I'olbsw'orth, Warwiekshiie. 

Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.l). fellow' of Em- 
maniiel-collegc, Cambridge, appointed ex- 
amining chaplain to the bishop of Pctcr- 
boriuigh. 

Rev. Peter Launcelot (’owling, M. A. of 
St. John's-collcge, Cambiidge, to ihc lec- 
tory of Long Stowe, in that county. 

Rev. John Thomas Huntley, M.A. of 
Trinity -college, Cambridge, toliold by dis- 
pensation the vicarage ot Kimholtoii with 
the rectory of Swanslicd, Hunts; patron, 
the duke of Manchester. 

Rev. Henry' A'.in Voorst, M.A. late of 
St. Edmiind's-hall, Oxford, to the vicarage 
of Steeple, in Essex; alternate patron, sir 
Brook Jbidges, of Goodnestone, in Kent. 

Rev. Christopher Dodson, M.A. to the 
vcctoiy of Grately ; patron, the rev. John 
Constable, of Ringmcr, Sussex. 

Rev. Thomas Robyns, vicar of Cole- 
broke, Devon, to the vicarage of Maristow, 
with Thrnselton chapel annexed. 

Rev. Thomas Ashliiirst, LL.l). fellow of 
All .Souls-colkge, Oxford, to the rectoiy of 
Yavcrland, Isle of Wight; patron, J. 
Atkyns Wiight, Esq. M.P. 

Kev. Arthur diaries Vcrclst, M.A. to 


the rectory of Witliycombc, Somerset, on 
the resignation of the rev. Thomas Bow- 
man. 

Rev. Nicholas Wood, M.A, to the vica- 
rage of Kenton, Suffolk ; patron, lord Hen- 
niker. 

The lion, and lev. Augustus I^ggc, to the 
chancellorship of the diocese of Winchester, 
and to the living of North Waltham; rev. 
Mr. Hcathcote to the vacant archdeaconry; 
and the lev. Mr. Gamier to the rectory of 
Brightwcll; patron, lord bishop of Win- 
chester. 

» Rev. John Hallwaid, M.A. of Worces- 
ter-collegc, Oxford, to the rectory of Stan- 
ton in the Wolds, Noltinglramshirc. 

Rev. Henry Freeland, 15. A. to the rec- 
tory of Hasketoii in the county of Sussex. 

UNlVElisiTY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMIIRIJ3GF., Dec. 2. — Tlic following 
degree.s were conferred on Wednesday last* 

Master of Arts, — Rev. Wm. Wright 
Wilcocks, Trinity college ; Edward Mi- 
chael Stewart, incorporated froiii%thc uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Bachelors in Civil Law, — John Han- 
cock Hall, esq. Trinity hall ; rev. J. Davis^ 
Trinity hall ; r^. Cliampness Picydell 
Bragge, Jesus college ; rev. Edward Bart- 
lett, Jesus college. 

Bachelors ih Physic. — Thomas Jan* 
Thackeray, St. John's college. 

The follow ing is the subject of the Nor- 
risiau prize essay for the present year i— 
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Univerity lutelHgmce, 


Shew firoin a review of Uic civil, moral, 
aad religiot^^ state of mankind at the time 
when Christ came into the world, how far 
the reception whidi his reli^on lias met 
wkh, is a proof of its Divine origin." 

Dec. 17. — Two graces pa<tscd the senate 
yesterday, one to give iibol. ^o the national 
society; and the other to give a similar 
stun to the society for building and enlarg- 
ing churches and chapels. 

Tlie master and fellows of St. Joliirs 
college have nominated the rev. H. Wil- 
kenson, M.^. fellow of that society and 
senior moderator in tliis university for the 
present year, to be heaJ iniisier of tiic 
grammar school of Sedbergh, in the county 
of York. 

The subject of the English poem for the 
chancellor's third gold medal, foi the pre- 
sent year, is Wateiloo. 

A Craven university scholarship is va- 
cant. 

Mr. Robert Aberrronihy Denton, of 
King's college, was on Friday last ad- 
mitted fellow of tliat society. 

The rev. Robert Wood, D.D. late of 8t. 
John's college, vicar of Cropwell Hisl.op, 
nnd chaplain of Nottingham county gaol, 
was last week elected head master of the 
grammar school at Nottinglram. 

At an ordination held by the loid bishop 
of Norwich, on Sunday last, the following 
persons weie admitted into holy ordeis . — 
John Thomas Bennett, H.A. Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford ; William Collett, B.A. Sid- 
ney college, Cambridge ; Hceton Cham- 
pion de Crespigne, S. C. L. Trinity hall, 
Cambridge; Henry Diigmore, B.A. Cains 
college, Cambridge ; William Tiioinas 
Goodciiild ; Joseph Haddock, Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge; John* Charles Herring; 
William Hildyard, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; George Frederick St. John, 
B.A. Baliol college, Oxford ; William 
Margeson, Christ church, Oxford ; Henry 
North ; James Hall Sampson, Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Edward Thurtell ; John 
Tilt, St. Alban's hall, Oxfprd; John 
Neville White, St. Peter's college, Cam- 
bridge; William Farley Wilkinson, B.A. 
Bennet's college, Cambridge. 

Priests. — Richard Aldons, B.A. Trinity 
college, Oxford ; Richard Atkinson, B.A. 
Catharin? hall, Cambridge ; Robert Ba- 
thurst, M.A. Christ clnirch, Oxford ; Fre- 
derick Beatty, Trinity college, Dublin; 
William Hcnnell Black ; Jeremiah Bur- 
roDghes, B.A. Emanuel c^.lege Cambridge; 
John C^arryvince, M.A. Cains college, 
Cambdtige; John Wareyn Darby, M.A. 
Cains cdllege^ Cambridge; Andrew Ed- 
wards, ,M.A. Magdalen college, Oxford ; 
Henry Freeland> B.A. Emanuel college, 
Cambrii^ge; Charles Goodrich, B.A. 
Christ^^llege, Cambridge; John Knight 


Gretham, Jesus college, Cambridge; Wil- 
liam Jackson, M.A. Lincoln college*, Ox- 
ford; Charles Leicester, S.C.L. Trinity 
hall,. Cambridge ; John {Lilwull ; |Thomas 
Mack, IKA. Caius college, Cambridge; 
William Palgrave Moiiclar,ke, B. A., Jesus 
college, CJain bridge ; IMoses Marcus; Wil- 
liam Thomas Myers, M.A. Jcsiis college, 
('amhridge; ('harles Ju'iopli Orman, B.A. 
Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge , Thos. 
.Sehreiber, B.A. St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge ; Philip Waid, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford; Edward C.uus Wilsoli, 
B. A. Queen’s College, Canibiidge. 

Oxford, Nov. i 7. — On Weiinrsday, 
the i7tli instant, Thomas Vei<*y Bayne, of 
Jeaus^collegc, was fleeted scholar of that 
society; and on Tuesday last, .John Wil- 
liams, of that college, was elected scholar 
of the same sociery. 'I'ucsday the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred : — 

BACiii'.roiis or Airrs. — Jolin Egertoii, 
fellow of New college; John Hariisoii, 
Jesus college ; hon. Augiisiu> Frederick 
Irby, St. Mary hall; Edwaid Horne Hul- 
toii, Itrasenose college; George Christo- 
pher Hayward, PciiihKfke college ; Horace 
Cfcorgc Cholinondeley, Baliol college. 

Dec. — Thinsday the following de- 
grees were confer! ed : — 

Mast US of Arts. — Rev, Frederick 
Cox, Lincoln college ; rev. John Fitz 
Mooie, Merton college, rev. George Fian- 
cis Otley, Oriel college; rev. Hyla Hol- 
den, Pembroke collage ; rev. Francis 
Drake Foster, Baliol college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Charles Ly^ll, 
Alexander Dyce, Chaloncr Stanly Leatiie», 
Exeter college ; George Maw, Richard 
Dei by Ness, William Brock Hellius, Lin- 
coln college; Richard Battiscoinbc, Mer- 
ton college; James Lockhart, University 
college; William King, Edward Tew Ri- 
chards, Edward Greswell, scholars of Cor- 
pus Christi college ; George Musgravc 
Miisgravc, Bra&eiiose college ; Thomas 
Frederick Paul Haukins, Queen's college. 

Dec. 11.— The following subjects arc 
proposed for the Chancellor's prizes, for 
the cusiiing >edr, viz. For Latin verses — 
Ncwtoiii Systema. For an English essay — 
The infliieiicc of the Drama. For a Latin 
essay — Quasnam fuerit Concilii Ampliic- 
tyonici Constitutio, et quam vim in tiiendis 
Graecise Libcrtatibiis et in Populorum Mo- 
ribiis formandis habuerit^ The iirst of the 
above subjects is intended for tliose gentle- 
men of tlie university who have not exceed- 
ed four years from tlie time of their matri- 
culation ; and the other two for such as 
have exceeded four, but not completed 
seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize. — For the 
best composition in English verse, not con- 
taining either more or fewer than fi fty liugs^ 
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by f^iy iHuler-j!ra()iiat<) wlio has not exceed* 
ed four years from tlie time of his matricu- 
lation — the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The following degrees were conferred 
on 'Kiiiniday : — , 

Mastrr ov Arts. — Rev. • Edward 
Moorhouse Hall, Lincoln college ; rev. 
William Thoiii|)son and the rev. Robert 
CoUinson, Queen s college, on the old foun- 
dation. ^ 

lUciiuLORs OF Arts. — Wm. Adding*- 
ton Taylor, Exeter college ; Thos. HeaUi- 
cote Tiagitt, scholar of Corpus Christi 
college; James Rust, University college; 
WiUiain Morgan Williams, Wadliam col- 
lege ; William Trim, Wadliam college ; 
Ciiai les Litchfield Swainson, fellow of St. 
John’s college ; Paul Saiimarez, Trinity 
college; John Btiller Yarde Biiller, f)ricl 
college; John Bamfyide Daniel, Christ 
ciiurcli. 

Dec. la. — Tuesday last the following 
degrees were conferred 

Masti:r of Arts. — Rev. John Lindsay 
Young, Brasenosc college. 

Bachklors of Arts. — T. Wm. Gor- 
don ; T. J. Marker and W. S. R. Cock- 
burn, esq,; R. Hodgson Fowler and Theo- 
philus Williamson, of Exeter college ; 
George Forster University college; Fre- 
derick J. Pai>ons and Robert Meadows 
White, demies of Magdalen colle^ ; Wm. 
John Rayner, Pembroke college; gliomas 
F. Freemantle, esq. Oriel college. 

Yesterday, tiie last day of Michaelmas 
term, the following degrees were con- 
fei red : — 

MASmi OF Arts. — Rev. John C. Bis* 
set, St. Edmund’s hall; rev. Charles T, 
Pettingal and the rev. R. S. Butler Sandi- 
lands, Christ church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Samuel Lloyd, 
esq. Magdalen college, grand compounder ; 
William Willox Peete, Wadliam college ; 
William Wynter and Walter Jones, Jesus 
college ; William Parish^St. Edmund hall; 
Joshua Stratton, New college. 

Berkshire. — Died, in his 84tli year, 
the rev. William Sugden, formerly fellow 
of Brasenose college, 'and late rector of 
Cottingham, Nortliamptonshire. 

CAMBRiDtSEsiiiRE.— Died, at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Darby, student of St John’s 
college. 

Cheshire. — Died, the rev. Mr. Brad- 
.shaw, rector of Welmslow. 

Cornwall — The lectures of the Corn- 
wall literary and philosophical institution 
commenced at Truro, for the season, on 
the 9th of November, to be continued 
every fortnight : Mr. Hogg, master of the 
grammar school of that town, delivered 
the introductory lecture. 

Devonshire. — An association has been 
formed in Exeter for the purpose of coun- 


tei-actlng blasphemy and sedition, 1^ t)ie 
distribution of loyal publications, songs, &c. 

DurKah. — T he lushopofDqjrbaHi is now 
building and endowing no less than eight 
schools, in suitable situations amongst 
ilie lead mines in his lordship’s diocese.** 

Huntingoonshire. — Died, the rev. 
Harry WelsteSd, M.A. of Stoneley Itall, , 
’near Kimbolton, third son of the late 
C. M. Wclstead, esq. and formerly <if 
Gains college, Cambridge. 

Kent. — Died, at Lullingstone castle, 
the seat of sir T. Dyke, hart, the rev. John * 
Kemble, aged 7.^ years, rector of Lulling- 
stone, Kent, and of Folkington, Sussex. 

L^NCAsuiRE.-^Died, at his fathers 
house, near Manchester, aged 39, the rev. 
John Markland, M.A. late of Bicester. 

Lincolnshire. — Died, at Lincoln, the 
rev. Mr. l^ittin. 

North uMDLRLANi). — Died, the rev. 
John Harris, curate of Hunstanworth, and 
formerly one of the missionaries to Ota- 
heite. 

Died, the rev. William Ellison, of Lintz 
Green, aged 64. 

Rutlandshire.— The rev. L. S. War- 
ren, B.A. of Sidney college, Cambridge, is 
elected usher of C^^ham school, vice the 
rev. Anthony Gordon. 

Died, at Kingsbrompton, the rev» Tlios. 
Todd, vicar of that place, aged 3r, 

Died, at Radcliffe vicarage, aged lf6, 
the rev. Henry Whish, of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Died, at Compton Pauncefort, the rev. 
J. Palmer, D.D. 

Suddenly at Aldborough, the rev, Henry 
Bryant, of that place. 

Warwickshire. — Died, of a paralytic 
seizure, in his 73d year, the rev. Jolin Bad- 
dcley, of Warwick.* 

Worcestershire. — The beautiful new 
church at Dudley in this county is now 
completed, and will be consecrated by the 
bbhop of the diocese. 

Yorkshire. — Died, in his 83d year, tlie 
rev. George Skelding, upwards of 45 years 
vicar of Market Weighton, in this county. 

Died, at the vicarage-house, Rramham, 
the Rev. Robert Bownes, aged 60 ; be had 
been vicar 27 years. The valuable living 
is in the gift of the dean and canons of 
Christ church, Oxford. 

Died in and near London. 

Died, at Hampstead, the rev. George 
Bevan, fifth son of Silvanus Bevan, esq. of 
Fishbury-housc, Wiltsliire. 

Died, at KotAerbithe, the rev. John 
Neale Lake, M.A. 

Died, at Billericay, Essex, extremely 
lamented, the rev. George porter, M.A. 
many years lecturer of tlic chapel there, 
leaving a widow and nine children to be- 
wail his loss. 
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A Sfriu^o preached at the Visitation of 
the Lard Bisiiof) of Loudon, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Tuesday, July 14, 1819. 
By J. B. Hollingworth, U. D. Rector of 
the united Paristjes of St. Mur^ret, Lotii- 
bnry, and 8 1. Cliristophcr Le Stocks; Mi- 
nister of St. Botolpl), A Ideate, ami late 
Fellow of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. Is. 

Religion the Care of the Civil Power : a 
Discourse. By the Rev. A. C. Campbell, 
A.M. 8 VO. Is. 6d. 

Danger to be apprehended from the In- 
fluence wliich designing |Men may acquire 
over large Bodies of the People : a Sermon 
preached in the Cathedral Cliuroh of Cai- 
lisle, on Sunday, November yi, 1819. Bv 
the Rev. Robert Goodenough, M.A. Pie- 
bendary of Carlisle. »vo. 6d, 

On the Nature and Tendency of blasphe- 
mous Opinions : a Sermon. By tlie Rev. 
E. W. Stillingfleet, B.D. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxon. 8vo. Js. 

A Cloud of Witnesses to the Tinth of 
Scripture opposed to modern Inlidehty : 
two Sermons preached in York Minster, 
on Sunilays, Novemberr the I4th and 
and dedicated by Pei mission, to the very 
Rev. tlie Deau. By the Rev. James Ri- 


chardson, A.M. of Queen's College, Oi. 
ford, and one of the Vicars-Choral of the 
Cathedral. 8vo. :2s. 

A Sefiiion preached at St. Mary’s Church, 
Swansea, at the aiitunin.\l Meeting, of the 
Clergy of the Dcaiieiy of Gower, on Wed- 
nesday, October 27, 18l9. l^v the Rev. 
D. Anderson, of Clar« Hall, Cambridge, 
and Master of the Grainmer School, Swan- 
sea. 4 to. 2S. 

Observations on some of the cliaracler- 
istic Doctrines of the Gospel ; a Ciiaige 
delivered in June, 1819, to the Clergy of 
the Episropal Communion of lireeliin. 
By the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL.1). 
F.R.S.E. dc F.S..S.A. their Bisiiu]). 8vo, 
2s. 

A Letter from a pious and reverend 
Divine to his Niece, written in the middle 
of the last Century, and now revi-^ed, cor- 
rected, and abridged, by a Layman of the 
Established Clnireh; together with a Pic- 
fice, whcicin aie inti odiiced some Aiiimud- 
versioiis on tlieTiial of W. Hone for Blas- 
phemy, and on his Abettors and Subscri- 
bers. 12ino. 6d. 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, (for the use of Schools.) 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLI (i ENCE. 

WORKS IN THh PRLS8. 


The Sentiments held by the Church of 
England, on tlie Doctrines of the Corrup- 
tion of Hiitiian Nature, Justification, Good 
Wotks, Operations of the Holy Ghost, ex- 
tracted from her Articles, Homilies, and 
Liturgy. 

The Spirit of Cervantes. A Selection of 
the Episodes and Incidents with a summary 
Sketch of the Story of the popular Ro- 
mance of Don Quixote de la Mancha, with 
coloured Engravings, in one octavo vo- 
lume. • 

A Tour through Normandy, by Dawson 


Turner, E-.q. to be illustrated by numerous 
Etcliings of Antiquities, and other interest- 
ing Subjects. 

The Voyage of the Y^ounger Kotzebue, 
round the World, in the Y^cars lUicJ, 17^ 
and 18, in one Volume, quarto. 

A small Volume, by Sir Arthur Clarke, 
entitled, the Moljier s Medical Assistant, 
containing lustinctions for the Treatment 
of Infants and Children. 

The Unknown Director, by Sarah Rr- 
nou, Autlior of Village Conversations, 
Arc, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clerieut, O, Htmanitas, and Philacrihos, shall appear. 

Eboracemis and T. W. have been received, and are under consider- 
ation. • 

Anti-Vltra will probably think that we have said enough upon the 
anUnck'to which the first part of his letter refers ; we apprehend that 
iattwjeeond, he has mistaken the sentiments of the writer^upon whom 
be eoimttfeBts. 

a«r«’« n^renee shall be attended to. 
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On the Siud^ of the Apoer^hal 
Writings, and on ihs Assiduity 
of the German Dioincs in ejs- 
plaining them^ 

It is a settled rule of the Church of 
Englaiid, that the Apocryphal books 
possess no claim to divine inspira> 
lion and authority ; that they are 
therefore unlit to he applied to 
establish any doctrine,’* but are 
nevertheless worthy to be reaW both 
publicly and in private “ for exam- 
ple of iife, and instruction of man- 
ners.” It is therefore to be re- 
gretted, tJiat there should be any 
ground for the opinion which some 
critics have entertained, that there 
is in the authorized translation of 
the Apocrypha, an occasional want 
of that elaborate faithfulness and 
accuracy, wliicli distinguish the 
version of the canonical Scriptures. 
There is however no room to sup- 
pose that it is not siifficiieDtly correct 
to afford both instruction and delight 
to the ordinary reader, and Ihe de- 
fects which may be imputed to it, 
with whatever justice, should be a 
powerful motive with all who are 
eoiopeteiit to study them in the ori- 
ginal language, in which they will be 
studied with most advantage, and 
reflect most light on the illustration 
of the New Testamaat* There is so 
very small a portion of Greek which 
'has been written by Jews, that every 
fragment is virluahle, and highly im- 
portant to the critical knowledge of 
the writings of the Apostles and 
Evangelists. Their si vie both of 


thought and expression is peculiar, 
and their idhmis will be eoilected 
most satisfactorily by comparison, 
nut with the poets and orators and 
historians of Greece, but with 
Josephus and Philo, wUh the early 
fathers who were converted 
Judaism, witli the Septiiagint trans- 
lators, and more (specially with the 
authors of the Apocryphal books of 
the ancient Jews. 

In Uua study the German critict 
have been especially assiduous, and 
have rendered good service to the 
scriptural student. While in this 
country there has been a disuse of 
the text, and in some places an un- 
seemly jealousy of the very name of 
the Apocrypha, the scholars of the 
continent have i>eeu iudustriousiy 
employed both in critically expiaiir- 
ii\g the style, and in investigating the 
doctrine ami philosophy of these 
venerable ecclesiastical records ; and 
it may excite surprize among the 
anomalies apd incoiisiatencies >vhich 
distinguish the present age, that the 
meml^rs of a Church in which the 
Apocrypha is read publicly, should 
consent to circulate in a country ia 
which the Apocrypha is the s^bpict 
of much private research, copiea of 

Bible, from which that A|Ku;ry- 
pfaa is scrupulously excluded. It is 
hardly necessar 51 to mentioo: the 
names or the merits of Biel or nf 
Scbleusner, or of their respective 
treasuriea of apocryphal learnmg ; 
but there is a v^uable appendix to 
their labours, which is less gene- 
rally known than it deserves to ht. 
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a Tohime of small size and price, 
entitled, 

** Lcxict in Infeiyretps 013*008 Vet. 
Test, niaxiiue Scrii t</rcf. Aperryplios 
cilegiiini. Po^t B^eUnm uiu< Sclileiisncriiin, 
conjjessit ct edidit Cifolus G'dilieb Brot- 
ficbnidder, oidinis Pi.iio'^opK. in Acadeoiia 
VitfbersrcnM Adjnnctub oidinar. Lipsizr. 
1805.” hvo. 

In tlie preface ; to this work the 
^ compiler has collected the titles of 
several modem works, and the names 
of the authors, who have either 
edited, or translate^ into the Ger- 
man laiijjuage, or explained the 
whole or aii\ part of the Apocryphal 
writiiifjis. It may excite the emula- 
tion of English divines, and facili- 
tate their studies to know what 
Germans have been doin", while 
Arnald remains w'ith us the onl} 
commentator of any eminence upon 
the Apocrypha, and even his com- 
mentary does not include the Books 
of Esdras and the Books of Macca- 
bees, unless two Irief Dissertations 
be taken for a commentary. It will 
probably be objected, that the au- 
thority of the canonical and the un- 
canonical Scriptures is differently 
estimated in England and on the 
continent, and that in the latter, 
either by raising the apocryphal to 
a level with the canonical Scriptures 
in deference to the Council of Trent, 
or by denying the divine inspiration 
of the canonical Scriptures, and re- 
ducing them as human composiUons 
to an equality with the apocrypliLl, 
the German writers have been led to 
treat both with the same freedom or 
the same respect. There is no pre- 
sent occasion to enter upon tins 
question,, nor is it meant . to convey 
any approbation to the fanciful sind 
tortuous manner in which too many 
of the German school of divinity 
bave philosophized upon the Scrip- 
tures, and perverted their natural 
sense and meaning. It is enough to 
call attention to an important and 
▼aluable study, and to point to the 
fact, that the Germans have been 
vnremitting in the pursuit of that 
gtttdy. work of Bretichneider 
IB in usalf b^Iy valuable ; tlie pre- 


sent article must be confined to his 
preface, in which he specifies the 
Au»rks and the names of the German 
editors, translators, and inlerprcters 
of the Kpocrypha, and annexes his 
opinions Of their res])e/ live merits. 

I. There has been an edition of 
the apocryphal bot*ks, entitled, 

“ Libri veteris Tcsranieiiti Apocryplii : 
Textiim recognovit, et vananmi lectiomini 
delictum adjecit, Jo. Clir. Guil. Aagusti. 
Lips. IBO^ 8vo.” 

The design of the editor was to 
supply a small rather than a critical 
edition of the Apocrypha ; hut in the 
judgment of Bretschneider, he has 
introduced many emendations of the 
text, the suggestions of modern writ- 
ers, and shewn much critical skill 
and sagacity, without in any degree 
exhausting the advantages, which 
may be derived from tlie.MSS. not 
yet collated, from the fathers, and 
from the ancient interpreters. A 
wish is also expressed, that some 
Gricsbach may hereafter arise to 
publish an edition of the LXX. and 
some ' Schleusner to explain its 
phraseology' : the edition of Holmes, 
still ill the course of publication at 
Oxford, is considered not as exiri bit- 
ing in itself a correct text, hut as af- 
fording the means of correcting it : 

largissimum expurgandi textus ve- 
teib Tcsianienti promtuariuin. ’ 

II. There have been two transla- \ 
tiont of the apocryphal books into 
(iernian: that by Dereser, though 
written for the unlearned is valuable 
on account o/ tl^ prefaces to each 
book, and the critical and expository 
notes annexed to the version. The 
titles are, 

1. Die beilige Sehrift dei Abt. Teit. 
swciten Theiles dritten Bandes erste 
Halfte welche die Bacher, Tobias, Judith 
und Esther entbalt Aiif Befehl Rupert 
des IT. Abts. dea Furstl. HochstiBs Kemp- 
trn sniMi Jintaen und Gebranch der hoch- 
fiirsti. Unterthanen hersnsgegehen von 
Donmiic von Brentano fortgesetzt von 
Tbaddeus Dereser. Francf. ad m. 180J. 
8vo.” 

2. " Die Apoeryphen des Abt. Test, 
mit voilstaudigen Anmerhuogen ; zu einem 
Anhange des Hezel' schen. Aihelwerks. 

II. Part. Leingon. 1800. 180^. 8xo.’* 
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. IIL Among the commentaHee up- 
on ail the apocryphal books, are^ 

1. **' I. G. Eichorn Einleituiig ii^ die 
Apocryphiscben Sclirii^en des altf ii Testa- 
ments.^ Lips. J795. 8 VO. a work whose 
ment needs no praise.** 

2. ** I. Fr. Sclileusner Leaici in Inter- 
pretes Graccos vcU^fis Testamenti maxime 
Scriptores Apocryphos Spicilegium I. 
Lips. 1784. Bvo. Spicileg. II. Ibid. 1786. 
8vo. a work of so much learoio^and acute- 
ness, and so explanatory of many passages 
in the Apocrypha, that no one who wishes 
to obtain a profound knowledge of these 
writings will be without it.” 

3. Bened. Bendtsen specimen exeici- 
tationiim criticarum in Vet. Test. Jibros 
apocryphos e scriptis Patrum et versioni- 
biis aritiquis. GoettmgK. 1789. Bvo. a 
treat of such value to the critical inter- 
preter as to suggest a hope that the work 
may l>e continued.” 

4. ** Chr. Til. Kuinoel ob.Hervationes ad 
N. T. ex libris apocryphii Vet. Testamenti. 
Lips. 1794. 8 VO. contains many excel- 
lent interpretations.” 

Add those writers, who in their 
several manners have collected from 
the Ajiocrypha whatever mfl^ con. 
tribute to the explanation of the 
New Testament, viz. 

1. “I. God. lenichcD diss. (proes. F. V, 
Keinhardo.) de petendk rerum quas libri 
Novi Test, continent e libris V. Test, 
apocryphis illustratione. Viteb. 1787. 
8vo." 

2. •* Frisch Vergleichung zwiscben den 
Ideen welcbe in den Apocryphen des abt. 
Test, und den Schriften des neviii Testa- 
ments uber Anferstebung Gericht. nnd. 
Uiisterblichkeit, herrschen. Inserted in 
Eicliorn's Bibliothec de/ bibl. Lit. Tom. 
4. p. 4.” 

3. ** Henr. Chr. Millies dissert, philolo- 
gicO'hermeneiitica de iisu libroriim Vete- 
ris Testamenti Apocryphonim in Novi 
Test, interpretatione. Hal. 1802. 8vo.” 

4 . ** I. D. Schiilzc Ueber die Bewe^f^ 
grunde xtir Tugend in alien Testament, 
iind in den Apocryphisch. Biichem. des- 
selbeo. In Henkes Magaz. vol. 6. pt. i. 
p. 40—86.** 

IV. The commentaHcs on detach- 
ed parts of the apocryphal writings 
are very numerous. 1. Oa tlie third 
Book of Esdras. 

** Irendelenbnrgii commentatio in tcr- 
,^10 Esdnt librum^ quem partini cx' U«- 


brmo Eadra libro, partim r Clvnniconia 
secando bau&tum esse dooiri^ M is in- 
serted in £ichorn*8*Bibliotliec. Vol. 1. d- 
178, and transcribed from thence int« his 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books.** 

2. On thd Book of Tobit. 

I. ** Eicbornii Ueber das Bnch Tobias 
in rjusdem Bibliothec. Vol. 2. pt. 3.— 
2. Historia Tobiwt Greece. Textiim ad 
fidem codicum croendavit et iliustravit. I.^ 
O. Hmfner specim. I. Viteb. 1802. 4to. 
— 3. Die Ge.'^chishte des Tpbias nach 
drey verscihiedencu originalien dem grie- 
cliiscben, dein saiienischeii des Hierony- 
mus und einera syriechen, iibersetz, und niit 
Anmerhurgen, nnd cinleitung von C. D. 
llgen. leme. 1800. 8vo. 

8. On the Book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

J. “Jo. Melch. Faber proliisiones Vf. 
super libro sapicntisc. Ouoldi 1776, 1777. 
1786, 1787. 4to.— 2. Jo. t'rid. Kleuker 
Salomoni;>che Deukt^iirdigheiten. Abs. An- 
iiangdas Biich der Wiisheit iibber.Hetz und 
erl.uitert. Rigsc. 17U.'>. 8vo. — 3. Jac. 
Walleiiim Sjiiomo’s* Vishet ocfversath 
ifiancGreki^kan med bifogade pliilolociska 
och kntiska, AnnuTiniiger Griphi^n. 1786. 
4to. — *. Fju'sdcm aniiotationes philologico- 
critjcm in lihrum qui inscribitiir. 

lb»d. 1786. 4lo.— 6i J. G. 
Hdsse Saloino's Wei>htMt, new Uhersefz iiiit 
Anmorhuiigen und UiUersuchungen. Jen. 
1786. 8vo. — 6. J. C. C. Naehrigal das 
Biich i*er Wei^hcit Hulir. 1799. 8vo. — 

7. Ob das Buch der Weishcil original 
grieshiscli seq. in Magazin fur Bibl. und 
Orient. Lit. p. 3.— «. Ueber die inora- 
lisclie Anwemiung* nnd Ausscimnicknng 
der hcb^al.^^hen Gesclnehte irn Buclie. der 
Ijfeislicit: in Eichorijii Allgem. Bibliothec. 
Vol. 9. p. 944. —-9. Den Saltlieiniiis diss. 
de Auctore libri sapientiir Pliiloiie potius 
Alexandrino, qiiani iseniore. Kegiom. 1739. 
4to. — 10. (inniin ctimmenratio ; Etvias 
von der ulexandi inu^eiien Philosoplne nnd 
deren spnrcn, ini Buciic de Wc isiieit. An- 
naemont. 1773, 4to. — 11. J.ic. Bmcker de 
vestigiis pliilosophia? Ale\aiidriti% in libro 
sapient ia;. in Miscell. Berolin. Vol. 6. p, 
1,*>0. — 12. Tres disputationes de libri sa- 
pientise parti pnore cap. I — XI. fvdiiobia 
hbellis tliversis condata. Aiitore Brct- 
schneider. Vitebergoe 1804, III. Partes, 
4to. — 13. 1st Logos nnd Sophia ini Biich 
der Weisheit uiid*im Siracb ein fiir tich 
bestehendcs Subject. Im. iieiim Theol. 
Journal, Vol. 9. p. 248. — 14. Ulric. And. 
Rohde de vetenim poctaiiim sapientis 
Gnoniica Hebrsporum imprimis et Gratss* 
nim. Haunite 1800. 8vo.'* 
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4* 'The last wovhi fdate io 
(he Bqiok^ of Wisdom, mri £ccleti- 
astieus ; upon the latter 'exclusively 
are 

1. Jetens disqiiisitiones general. In 
Sapientiam Jesus Siraciilis. ^amiia' 1779. 
Cvo. — 2. And, J. Onynms die Weisheit 
Jesus Sirachs Solin aiis dem Oreichifidten 
mit jarlauUmden AoHierhuiigen. Wiirceb. 
(786.*0vo. — 3. C. O. Sontag cominentatio 

* de JesH Siracidie ccclesiastico non libro 
^ed libri farragioe. Rigs. 1792. 4to. — 

4. J. Guil. ’Liude Glaubens — und 
lebre Jesii de Soboa Sir)cli. ed. 2. Lips. 
1795. 8vo.— 5. Ljiisdera 8eiKenti« Jean 
Sif^eidsgrsBce. Textiim ad ddein codd et 
versionum emendavit et ilUi'>travit. Ge- 
dani. 1795. 8vo..^ti. Fr. Chr. Zaiige die 
Deukspniche Jesus des Sohns Sirach eiii 
Lieiir>iind Lefebrech fiir leser aus alien 
StiiiKiei), besonders /iir Scliulen anf?* neve 
ubersetat find mit erlauterndcn Anuirikk. 
oresciien Am$t. 1797. Bvo. (Tlie aiitlior 
trauslates only a pait of the book, and lie 
arranges the several senteiic 's uiidei- di.s- 
tinet beads or cliaptera.)— 7. M. E. G 
Benget commeotatiC : Eeber die mutti- 
gnassliche Gnelle der alten lateinisclien 
yebersetaang das Burhes Stradt. In 
JEUchorn. Allg. Bibl. Vol. 7. pt, 6.-8. 
Hess Gifscbichte dcs Reichs Judah nach 
deni £xj 1, Vol. II. p. 154. It com|)Tehends 
deliDealionem dogniatimi siracidse ad leiU 
gionein pertineutitmi. — 9. llrelscbneider is 
himseJf attempting an cditiou of tins Book 
with a corrected text, and a perpetual 
pURMiifiiitary.'^ 

6. The Book oi' Baruch. 

** J. Cbr. Grunberg Exercitatio de libro 
Baruclii Apoerypbu. Gotl. 1797. 8vo..7 

6. The Song of the Three Chil- 
flren has been cornn^nted ufion by 
tichom Bibl. Vol. II. pt. 2.— 
The History of Susannah in the 
same work. Vol. 2. j)t. I.-- And the 
Story of Bel and tl»e Dragon. Vol. 

2. pt. 2. 

7. On the two Books of the Mac- 
faibeer are, 

1. “ Jo. Melcli. Faber. 'Prograipma. 
Harmonia Maccabeoruin. Anatac. 17-94. 
4lo. — 2. J. G. Jutnleleiiberg libri Macoa- 
beoroin Gratci Textus cym versione Syrmci 
pollatip. In Eichom Repeit fiir Bibl. 
iit* Vol. 1.5 —3. J. Q. Hatge daa oudere 
der Jfaccaba^ aey bbsrfctsf, aa^ 
rhuDgen, ouU uytav^giHMDigBfi Jme. 


1786. iBvo.— 4. ^Im neber dm aweite 
Bnch der MacetbaOT. In iBieh. Bibk dm 
bibl. Lit. Vol. I. pt. 2.*’ 

In ihW judgment of Bretschneider, 
it has been the result of these la- 
bours, 

<< Ut nunc qnidem Hmsms illonim Hbror 
rain multo accuratius constitutus, res in 
idts propoflite melius illustratae ipsiqye a 
variis mendis et vitijs purgati sint.** 

BIBUCAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

( Coniivmd.) 

** Three times in a year shall thy males 
appear before the Lord thy God in the 
pl.u ‘0 wliicb lie shall choose/’ Dent. xvi. 16. 

And the man Elkaiiah and all bis 
house v\ent up to olfer unto tlie Lord, the 
yeaily sacrifice and liis vow.” 1 Sam.i. 21. 

** And it shall come to pass that every 
one that is left of all the nations which 
came against Jerusalem, shall even go up 
fiom year to year to worship the king, the 
Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of 
labernasles,” ^ecb. xjv. 16. 

From these and many other paB- 
sages we find that annual visits to 
their temple were habitually prac-r 
tised bv the Jews ; the same custom 
ap|>ecirs to have been prevalent 
amongst other early nations, the fol- 
lowing extracts prove its existence 
amimgst tire Japanese and Mexi- 
cans. 

“ Orthodox Sintoists go in pil- 
grimage to Isje once y year, or at 
least once in their life. This pil- 
grimage M ^led Synga, which in 
the literal sense of the word is as 
•much as to say the aitrent or gfoiwg* 
up ii> the temple, and mnst be under- 
stood only of this most eminent 
temple of Ttnsio Dm Sin, i. e. the 
^reat hereditary iinp< 2 riai god of the 
celestial generations. This T^^io 
Dai Sin is the greatest of all the 
gods of the Japanese, and the first 
ynd chief object of the Si^tos wor- 
ship.'' Kdtmpher's Japwr^. Vol. L 

p. 226. 

** In (be island of Titicaca on the 
lake 4>f the same jmaic in 
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utotxl one of the mott splendid tera<- 
jdes in the whole empire. Besides 
the plates of gold and silver with 
whicii its walls were magnificently 
adorned, it contained an finmense 
collcption of riches, all the inha- 
bitants of provirici'.s which depended 
on the empire, being under an indis- 
pensable ohligfi,tion of visttiiig it 
once a year, and offering some gift. 
Accordingly they always brought in 
|>Toportioii to their zeal or ability, 
goM, silver, or jewels.” Ulloas 
Voyage, Vol. II. p. 163. 

** There shall not be fotiiid alnotig you 
any one that inaketli Ins sou or his daugh- 
ti‘i to pavs through the fire, or that iisctli 
divination, or an observer of times,'" Stc, 
Dent, xviii. 10. 

Ve oWrve days and months and times 
and years.” Galat. iv. 10. 

Aulns Gellius, on tlie authority 
of Verrius Flaccus sa}s, that the 
days which follow' the calends, nones 
ami ideb, were by the common peo- 
ple ctMKsidered as unfortunate, he 
also lisscrts that the fourth day pre- 
ceding the 111 wiib b\ many regarded 
in Ute same light.” Aul. b. V. 
c. 17. 

“ Before I proceed to the journal 
of.our journey to the iinperiai court, 
it may not be amiss to observe, that 
it is uot all imlitferent matter to tra- 
vellers in Japan wb^t day they set 
out on their journey, for Urey must 
choose for their departure a fortu- 
nate day, for which purpose tliey 
make use of a partii;^]ar table which 
they say has been observed to hold 
true by a continued experience of 
many ages, and wherein are act dowm 
all the unfortunate days of every 
inoiilh upon which if travellers were 
to set out on any journey they would 
not only expose themselves to some 
consiilerablc uiisfortniie, but like- 
wise be lialile to lose all their ex- 
pellees and labour, and to be disap- 
.|Mnnted in the chief interest of their 
journey. However the most sensi- 
ble of the Japanese have but little 
regard for tliis supemtitious table, 
which is more credited fey the com- 
mon peo|>lc, the mountaiu priests 


and mofdM. A copy of tins table 
is printed in all their road* and bowse 
books/' Keempher'^ Japan, Vol. Hi 
p. 447. 

“ "I'he Chinese make choice of a 
fori unate and lucky day to send a 
• portion to a bride, and to be mariied 
on. The president of the college 
of mathematics has the care of ap- 
pointing these days, not only for* 
marriages, but for every thing else 
they take in hand.” Ferdandtz Na~ 
varetii's Accoi^ of Chino, Chared 
ill a Collect, Voi. 1. p. 76. ; aho 
Grosierg China, Vol. ll. p, 274, 
Many of die superstitious pre- 
judices. that are to be found among 
the Hindus prevail equally with die 
people of Siam. They observe the 
feasts of the new and full moon, and 
think the days that from tJie change 
precede the full, more fortunate than 
those that follow it. Their alma- 
nacks arc marked with lucky and 
unlucky days. Neither the prince, 
nor any one who lias tiie means of 
applying to astrologers will under- 
take any thing without consulting 
them.” Sketches oj the Hindus^ Vol. 
11. p. 135. 

“ The distribution of the signs or 
characters, both of days and years 
served the Mexicans, as superstitious 
prognostics, according to which they 
predicted the good or Imd fortune of 
infants from tiie sign under which 
they were bom ; and the happiness 
nr misfortune of marriages, the suc- 
cess of wars, and of every other 
thing from the day on which they 
were undertaken, or put in execu- 
tion, and«on this account also they 
considered uot imly the peculiar 
character of every period of days 
or years ; for the first sign or cha- 
racter i>f every period w^as the ruling 
sign through the whole of it»" CuU 
lens Mexico, Vol. I. p. 295. 

“ Les Brames interessete a per- 
petuer I’empire de la superstition 
font un travail suiv^ toutes les an- 
nees pour marquer les jours de bon- 
heur et d*jnfortune ; d'apres lequel 
tis dirigent les actions des Indiens. 
Les Egyptiens avoient les jours^ ou 
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ils n’osoicnt rien entre prendre et 
Tetude^ de leurs pretres, ainsi qiie 
chez les Grecs et Tes Ilomnins etoit 
dc lire dans les phinetes les boiis et 
les mauvais augures. Les Chinois 
n’entreprennent rien si 4a tortue ou 
les caracteres de Confiicius, qu'ils 
consultent tons les matins leurs an- 
noncent un jour malheureux. Les 
«/jaulon consultoient aussi les di- 
vins ; ila obseiroicnt les augares ct 
n'oBoient iwrtir certains jours dc la 
lune et de la semainct Dans le siecle 
heureux on la France se eit gourer- 
Dc^ pa^ uD grand roi. Marie de 
Medicis ct toute la cour consul- 
toient encore des astrologues et por- 
toient comine les Indiens, les Chi- 
nois, les Africains ct les Americains 
des amulettes pour elre heureux.” 
Sonneratf V*)!. IL p. 199. 

“ Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's 
land mark.” Deut. vii. 17. 

** Cursed be he thac reinoveth his neigh- 
bour’s land mark.” Dent, ax vii, 17. 

** Remove not the ancient land mark, 
which thy fathers have set up.” Piov, xxii. 
SB. xxiii. 10. 

That this offence was consi- 
dered in a very serious light may be 
collected from the following com- 
mencement of one of Alciphron s 
Epistles. 

** Not even they who had defaced 
land marks, or preffaned the Eleu- 
svnian mysteries, could have so much 
to dread as I have, having fallen Q 
ye gods into the hands of that ac« 
cursed Phanomacha,” &c. Aid- 
phron Ep. b. 111. Ep. 72. 

** A large stone set upgght marks 
each man’s property in some places, 
in others only a few iticks, as no 
men ever thinks of removing his 
neighbours land mark.” Parwn's 
Travels in Asia and Africa, p. :36. 

In the institutes of Menu, which 
are supposed to have been written in 
Ihc 12th century before Christ, we 
&d amongst othei^ laws that the 
lylptroyers of known land marks, 
corporal punish- 
ment ^ w'ill disfigure them, as for 
iu8tai|M|d of their eyes 


or hands.” Maurice Ind, Antiq^ 
Vol. VI. p. 306. 

She shall shave her head and pair her 
nails. • . A nd shall remain in thine house ariii 
bewail her father and her mother a full 
month.” Deut. xxi. Hi, 13.' 

** Cut off thine hair, O Jerusalem, and 
cast it away, and take up a lameutation on 
high places.” Jer. vii. 2$. 

" Cutting off the Iiair as a sign 
of mourning is coiniimn amongst 
those nations whose cu^toms may 
reasonably be supposed to boast of 
the highest antiquity, and from the 
circumstances of their situation or 
ignorance are not likely to have been 
adopted from caprice or modern 
refinement. Carver, in his Travels 
in North America, says, the Indians 
in general are very strict in the ob- 
sen^ance of their laus relative to 
mourning for the dead. In some na- 
tions they cut off their hair, blacken 
their faces, and sit in an erect pos- 
ture with their heads closely co- 
vered, and depriving themselves of 
every j^casure.” Carvers Travels, 
p. 407. 

The death of a near relation 
affects the northern Indians so sen- 
sibly, that they rend all their clothes 
from their backs, and go naked till 
some persons less afflicted relieve 
them. After the death of a father, 
mother, husband, w ife, son, or bro- 
ther, they mourn, as it may be 
called, for a whole year, which they 
measure by the moons and seasons. 
These mournful periods are not dis- 
tinguished by any particular dress 
except that of cut tin fr off the hair,'' 
Arc. Hearne's Journey to the Nor- 
thern Ocean, p. 341. 


ON THE RHBRICK. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In Shepherd, on the Common 
Prayer, Vol. ii. p. 179, second edi- 
tion, is the following passage. 
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“ It is observable th«t when the 
Epistle is ended, the Minister is or- 
dered to say, . ‘ here endeth the 
Epislle * ” and that no c|^rection 
of this kind is given after the ending 
of the Gos^ltd. Th(‘ lUihric does 
not authorize the Priest to say, 

“ Here endeth tfae Gospel.’' It on)y 
directs, that after the Gospel is 
ended the Creed shall be sung or 
said. They that are determined to 
account for every thing, pretend that 
the omission has this reason for it, 
that “ the Creed is a continuation 
of the Gospel.” But the Creed is 
no more a continuation of the Gos- 
pel than it is of the Epistle. 

Now, Sir, I know not whether I 
am original in supposing, that these 
rubrical directions to the Minister 
are intended to be a guide to the 
people in changing their postures, 
that “ all things may be done de- 
cently and in order and conse- 
quently, that the notice is given at 
the end of the Epistle to remind the 
congregation to rise from their seats, 
but omitted at the conclusion of the 
Gospel, because no alteration in the 
posture takes place. The custom 
of turning towards the east during 
th^ repetition of the Creed is not, I 
think, suflicieritly general or marked 
to make against this solution, es- 
pecially as in most churches the 
greater part of the congregation 
face toward the east whenever they 
stand up. 

1 remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

IHUOA. 


PRESENT STATE OF METHO- 
DISTS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

May I beg your permission to of- 


* Id the note at the bottom of tlie page 
he adds, This direction was given at the 
last revisal ; for what reason is not perhaps 
discoverable.'* 


fer a few remarks on the letter of 
K., together with the eatfacta that 
accompanied it, "inserted in your 
Number for December, p. 732. 

On a candid perusal (►f “ a few 
plain words* to the iuhahitauU of 
•Waiiideet,” 1 do not see that the 
Rev. AuUior said any tiling but-wbdt 
the Holy Scripture^, the Constitu- 
tions of the Established Church, • 
and Commoa Sense would autho- 
rize him to say. Is he nof appoint- 
ed by divine ayd by human autho- 
rity the guardian of his parish hiooers' 
morals i And as such is he not 
bound to w'arn them against any 
teachers who would subvert that 
order and regularity which are the 
best safeguards of true practical 
religion ? No unprejudiced reader 
of your useful Miscellany will scruple 
to answer tliese enquiries in the af- 
hrmative. But, on a careful review 
of Mr, Agar's ajiswer, as well as 
from a long observation of the Me- 
thodists, there will be many found 
who deny the Minister of a parish 
any right of expressing his judg- 
ment, especially in public, on the 
subject. The Methodists vdll claim 
to themselves all the privileges of an 
apostolical ministry, equal, or even 
superior, to those of the Established 
Clergy ; and as a proof of the vali- 
dity of their claim, they will not 
fail, as on the |5rcsenr occasion, to 
adduce a number of instances where- 
hi these reiivals have been attended 
with signal advantages. 

But, let us examine these proofs. 
Let us ask, What are these advan- 
tages? Mf. Agar says, that “ in 
Cornwall in the year 1814 there 
were near 5000 persons awakened, 
and united to us,” that is, (mark the 
expression) to the Methodists, “ in 
church fellowship.” “ Iu« York- 
shire,” he adds, “ in the years 
1703-4 six thousand were added to 
our societies.” Thus he proceeds 
in his answ'er. * But the question is, 
were those thousands who were 
joined to the Methodist Societies 
better men, or better Christfans ; 1 
grant indeed that many of them 
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On ftk Sale 

m^bt hmi^ exchunged the Cburch brou^bt over from the NationaJ 
fev tfce Meethig’-hoiise, dninkenitess Church to the Afethodist Society — 
for sobriety, proluiieriess for a pro- then of course nmde safe and 
fession of Mr. Wesley's doctrines htfpp}^, Mr. Cholmley ’s excCTlence 
and adherence to his discipline ; but as a minister is acknowledg-cd by 
I ask. Is this exchange true conver- Mr. A;?ar until he 'wrote against 
sion, or is such a conduct one with Methodism: then akts! he is not 


** pore and undetiled religion T 
Tlmt there are many Methodists 
true Christians 1 do not deny ; but 
to say that the joining of men m 
society to them is scriptural conver- 
sion is, 1 contend, ) erroneous : and 
yet this is the \ery essence of Mr. 
Agar’s argument ; ami this is really 
the very strong tower of Methmlism 
ill every place. I have long ob- 
served in an intercourse of many 
years with tl»e reliiiious world, that 
the Wesleyan Methodists lay a very 
great and very undue stress upon 
being joined to tlieir society , and 
meeting in their class meetings,'’ as 
if this, and this ^loue, constituted a 
Christian. Characters arc thus ex- 
amined, juslthed or condemned in 
811 instant: ** Do you know A. B. ? 
Yes. Is he a seri<»ti8 man ^ Yes : for 
he is a member of our society.” — 
“ Do you know C. D. ? O yes. Is 
he a serious mati ? O no : be does 
not meet in class ; he only goes to 
chuFch^he is only a moral man.” 
“ Are there any st rious people at 
E.] Y’es: we have a society there." 
“ Is the Gospel pteaciied in the 
Church at F. ? No: tire Vkar and 
Curate, though very moral men, dfi 
not encourage the Methodists.” 

1 couhl very easily, Mr. Editor, 
treat your readers with pages <d’ 
such arguments, which go a great 
way towards persuading many iin- 
thmkiag people that lire Go^|»et is 
not preached by the Clergy, and 
' consequently that they are not safe 
iptidcst hence they are allured to 
the Meeting-house, where their jms- 
•iolis are warmed hy vehemence, 
tkm they are tauj^iit to believe 
that for religious fervour, and to he 
jfMwd in society, is a safe passport 
ha iieavea. What are the various 
dbitiMurtea in the Methodist Maga- 
liacrtb bttt an account of persons 


wise ! Is not this r proof that some 
better aiid sounder arguinenfs are 
wanting on which h) found Metho- 
dism? (lO on, Mr. Editor, and 
establish the principles of the Pro- 
plrets, the Aj>ostle», and Martyrs, 
as exhibited in Holy Writ, and em- 
bodied in our Liturgy ; then all 
other deviiil ions frt>m sound practi- 
cal religion will he seen and acknow- 
ledged hy men of sense and piety. 
Let a lioiy life, and that only, be the 
crkerioii of sound doctrine : the 
tree is known by its fruits.” This 
is tlie best answer to all erroneous 
and strange practices. 

1 remain, Ac. 

CLERICUS. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the Times Newspaper for 
Satuula), Nov. 20, 

** The fiipTulA of a young man about 
taking order* ate desirous of piirdiasing 
the next piesmtation to a living in a po- 
piiinns iiciu'iiboiH^ood ^ aad as thejir ob- 
jt ct IS gimial vsefulne»Sy pi'efcrencc will 
be given to a situation wliere siuToiindiug 
villages iiave been iiirdcciistoined to that 
prcaciiiiig iiMially eahod Evaugclirab but 
whirli, lu tlieii view, most closely accords 
with tlie doctiioal articles of the Cluvcli 
of England. Coiniuiuncations, post paid, 
addressed to J. V. B. 382, Oxford-street, 
will be aticndcd to.*' 

Such is a specimen of the ideas 
of “ g«-iicial usefulness” which the 
Evangelical frieinls of this young 
apostle «Hlertai«. We of the Church 
ought certainly to feel WgWy ho- 
Roured by the kind - views” of 
these ewligbtened friends: but I 
aiu in hopes we shall not be able to 
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accomrnofliite them, until tlie phi- 
lanthropic }>ldn of the nmiablo Mr. 
Oucn ill. ill have been brought to 
pertcclioji, and a .sifuatio)^ wllerc 
sniToinidiii!; nnaccusfonied 

to (j\aii^eJic:1i jin^aciiing’’ can be 
made n*ady tor Ids ewrtinub. 

d’o what a laiiiejitaljle state intist 
llic pa,tionai;e of the Cliiirch be le- 
diiced, when such alteinptsare made 
to thniit into ib ministry some yoiin" 
otl^pnng ol the jmritan brood, to 
add to t’ne heresies and divisions loo 
lank, iihis, among us ? With wliat 
learl’id doeilitv nmst the lessons of 
the areli-libelier of the Church of 
laigland, Mr. JiTeiny Bentliani, 
iiave bi en digested ; when the ca- 
mel sv^ allowers of the present day 
ran ^nliscribe to articles, and take 
vows so coiitiar> to their true intent 
ami meaning I The rule which tins 
said .lereiUN crives the children of 
tlie National Sc hools eoiicerninu the 
C!alechi^m secmis to have been 
adojilrd more generally than he 

could iia\e expected. 

* • 

“ WIsatevi’i muliM the uaine of a Cate- 
fli'snr (ifad, articles, oi oath, agamst si- 
mony, il ohciluMico, \c.) “ they 

}0ii iif s ry- -saif it, siiu e it must he. 
It lyiioiig the tliti. fojcctl into your 

UKMilhs, tlie wools ‘ / IhIuvl'^' shoniJ 
jijt'C'i^oiir cu's 01 tui>, sa> I hthvir lu'- 
<■(>1 (liiii^I) . To Inc words with whicli 
tiu’j aic vu'Compaiiicd, lie they \shat they 
Ilia) , <kdd, ‘ Mucc th( re is fiu i rinrflji'' , tlirse 
iuivituhle words, as iimler tlie hko pies- 
^ule you would add them to riiiistoiyof 
tlie AiabiaiiCicnii, or the kiii'Ciaii (Tods**.” 

Admirable instruction lor the po- 
litical and evangelical reformers of 
lienighled ^ill!lge^^ and populous 
neigliboui hoods ! 

But IS It not. Sir, high time, 
amidst all om imjn-oveinents, that 
the “ shameful tratbe in the soids 
of men’' as it has been denomi- 
nated, slionld be abolished ? and 
the crime of simony, both among 
the clery and laity determinately 
prevented ? For is it not, besides its 
own intrinsic .sin, employed as the 


* Beiitli.ini’s CIiuitIi of Knglandism. 1*. ItU). 

Remkmbhanci'k. No. If 


most powerful engine against the 
established Churyh by its fiiiifterotls 
enemies; serving as a standing blot 
to wdiich they can direct the scorn and 
abhorrence of their followers ; while, 
at the sanu'^ time, they themselves 
hiiake use of it, to stock our pulpits 
with })n*achers of their own per- 
suasion ^ Is it not a fact well known, 
that a society is actually in exist- ’ 
ence, whose express employment is 
to purchase advowsons and presenta- 
tions^ and fill tlnjvacancios with these 
stdf-styled evangelical teachers ? 
Tlie number of livings now pos- 
sessed by them would, if mentioned, 
astonish anv Churchman, ignorant 
of their principles and procee*dings. 

In tliii> matter, I must confess 
myself to be a reformer. I hope, 
most earnestly, the day will ere long 
arrive, when this business will be 
fully entered into by our ecclesiasti- 
cal governors, ayd this infamous 
merchandize totally prohibited. Let 
us not be the last to sec or remedy 
our own defects. la the mean 
time, tlie publicity given to the 
young gentleman's advertisement by 
ib(‘ “ Remembrancer” will not be, 
perliitps, more surprising to him 
than useful to your readers. 

Eboracensis. 


To the Editor vj the Remembranctr. 

Sir, 

At the end of a long ami exliaust- 
iiig period of war,’ our attention is 
hajipily dii\»(‘ted to the best means 
of counteracting tbe evils naturally 
following such a state ; and which 
w e find ever has followed war in our 
nation, as well as in every other ; 
namely, a universal laxity of'*inau- 
iiers, and an evident teiKleney to 
discard the rotraints of Christianity. 
The new churclifs, which are rising 
through the kingdom, shew how 
agreeable to the great body of tbe 
nation, and how deep-rooted the 
love of order, and sober religion, 
still is amontisi us. There Mdll,how- 

L 
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ever, be found in every part of the 
kingdom, <«nother evil as formidable 
as the want of churches; namely, 
the non-residence of the clergy. 
This, appears to me, to admit of 
some remedy. At prest^iit pliiralists 
are certainly an evil, similar, in 
point of principle, to that of a per- 
son taking upon himself the ofhcc 
' of schoolmaster, in two or three 
parishes, twenty or thirty miles 
apart. Pconsider the incumbent as 
the instructor of the adults, and the 
church service hardly a fourth part 
of his duty. 

Let pluralists from henceforth be- 
come benefactors to the church. 
Let the expence and didiculty of 
qualifying to hold two or more liv- 
ings be removed entirely ; let no 
dispensation be required, but let 
every A.M. or LL.B. of either uni- 
versity be permitted to hold two or 
even three livings, in any part of 
England, however distant: — on tliis 
condition, that on one he shall con- 
stantly reside, and on the other or 
others, place a resident curate. If 
the house is not fit for the residence 
of a clergyman, or if there be no 
house, or even glebe, si ill let him 
be required, before institution, to 
give a bond, and engage that so many 
years income of the living, after the 
curate's stipend is deducted, shall 
be paid into the liaAds of tiie bishop, 
to be applied to that purpose. The 
bishop, through his otlicer the arch- 
deacon, will take care that the money 
is judiciously laid out. In fact, 1 
would permit no man whatever to 
take a living but on the terms of re- 
siding, or keeping a resident curate. 
If he did not like the terms, he need 
not take the living ; but, it be did 
take it, he should be compelled to 
comply. No objection should ever 
be made to an incumbent's non-resi- 
dence, if he appointed a resident 
curate ; a man unwillingly tied down 
to a place will do tio good there. 

Again, I would reconiiuend that 
where there are chapels of ease in 
large hamlets or parishes, having 
idiil^nct imrisli officers, that the Pa- 


tron shall be permitted to separate 
them from the mother church, and 
render them distinct livings ; on con- 
ditil>n building a house for the 
future incumbent. That this may 
be done immediately, with the con • 
sent of tlic present inciiinhent, but 
at the next vacan<ny, without any 
difficulty. I am persuaded that 
these two measures would be of in- 
calculable l)enelit to the country. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obeclient humble servant, 

O. 


Extracts from Reports of the Society 
for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge {eoidinued ). 

Extrac is from Circular, .1813. 

“ It has been proposed to the Society, that 
to accustom the children of any school to 
some labour, tliough it were small, beside 
their learning, w^oiild very much qualify 
them foi husbandry, sei vices, oi any other 
employment. 

“ You will receive in your packet for this 
year one or more copies of the sheet ac- 
count of schools, w'hich it ilesired }ou 
would please to direct tlic putting up, in 
some public place, where it may be most 
exposed to the view of such as ma^ he 
walling to eiicoinage the inirease of them, 
OI may give themselves the tioiiblc of sig- 
nify mg the omissions or mistakes in it 
against the next impression. 

As to the progress of tlie Protestant 
Mission to the East Indies, 1 am to ac- 
qu.imt yon, tiiat in Novembci, Mr. 

Pliitsclio, one of Jic first iVLss.imaries sent 
thither, arrived here from Tiaiiqnebar, with 
a design to continue some time in Europe, 
and to reside chiefly at the university of 
Halle, in Saxony, for the service of the 
Mission. He went from hence to Den- 
mark, to acquaint his Danish Majesty with 
the state tlieieof, and the obstructions the 
Missionaries have met with. And we have 
an account that he was graciously received 
by llie King, wJio has been pleased to set- 
tle the Mission upon a better foot, and to 
make a eonsidei'alde augmentation to his 
annual allowance for supporting the charge 
of it which encieases daily; and he has 
further assured them of his royal protec- 
tion. 

“ Mr. Plutscho, iluring bis short slay 
hcie, composed in Portuguese, A brief 
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Instruction in the Principles of Chiistia* 
nity, with some Collects, Hymns, &c., 
wiiicli was immediately printed, anrl some 
hundreds thereof were sent over to India 
by the last fleet. • 

“The Society did likewise procure a pas- 
sage on board ttfe same fleet for a sohooU 
master, printer, and his assistant, with a font 
of Malabarick typ^, &c. sent hither from 
Halle, by Mr. Professor Frank ; as also 
from the contributor here for 7.5 reams of 
paper, 800 copies of the New Testament 
in Portugueae, and some Portiigiieze books, 
as a help to peifect the Missionaries in the 
knowledge of that language: all which 
goods, though amounting in quantity to se- 
veral tons, the Honouiahlo Directois of 
the East India Company allowed to be 
sent thitliei, on boaid their ships, frcij^ht 
free; vvlucli favour lhi‘ Society have thank- 
fully acknowledged, and will always letain 
a gr-iteful sense of. Beside llic tiiiiigs 
above mentioned, there was remitted in 
piei‘(‘s of eight, to the value of sent 

from Kalle. 1 must not forget to acquaint 
you, that Mr. Pliitscho brought wuth liim 
a very hopeful Malabariaii youth, liapti^ied 
at Tranqiiebai by tlic name of Tiinoihy, 
who IS designed to be educaied at Halle, 
for the set vice of the Mission. 

“ In July last, and since, the Society 
have received several packets fi5ni Uie 
Missionaru'S at Tranquebar, and ate not 
a littlle rejoiced to luiderstaiid by them, 
what a great support, comfort^ and cneou- 
lagement to the painful and afllieted la- 
boui^i's in llic Lord’s harvest, the supplies 
sent from England have been, and bow 
seasonably tliey came to their liands: they 
cannot sulbeiently praise God for raising 
iij) so many fiiemls in England, zealous foi 
the conversion of the benighted heathen, 
to the glorious light of the Gospel of Christ. 
They return tlieir most humble and hearty 
thanks to all their worthy benefactors here, 
and hope that the correspondence with the 
iSociety will very much help to promote 
the work they arc engaged in. 

“ riiey write, that the printing-press, 
with the paper and other things sent by 
the Society tliree years ago, will be a great 
use lo them, and notwithstanding the loss 
of Mr. Kiiick the printer, who died in his 
voyage thither, they have already set tin* 
press on work, and have actually printed 
a Primer, a Short Catecliism, culled the 
Method of Salvation, together w ith a sheet 
AliiianueK, very much wanted in those 
parts, of all which they have sent some 
copies to England, and they hope that tins 
printing-press may, with the blessings of the 
Almighty God, prove one happy mean of 


spreading the saving knowledge of Jeans 
Christ in those idolatrous couiit^s.« 

“ The New Testaments in Portugneze, 
sent by the Society two years ago^ are 
made use of in their Portugueze Church 
and schools with good advantage. 

“ In the Miflabarick and Portngiieie 
Churches, there were in January 1812-1 3, of 
persons baptized 207, and catechiimens 96. 
In the five schools there were 78 children, of 
which .59 arc clothed and wholly maintain- 
ed, together with six other persons, who 
are employed by the Missionaries in pre* 
paring food for the children, and*other ser- 
vices about the Chiyches or schools. 

“ They hope thaf in a little time, some 
of the more advanced scholars in the Ma« 
iabarick school, will be fit to be employed 
in this work, in tlie quality of school-mas- 
ters, catechists, and transcribers. 

“ Some time ago they begun a corres- 
pondence with some of tlie most learned 
of the Damulians, or Malabarians, whose 
letters tlipy judged might be useful, and 
have therefore transmitted them hither, 
translated into the German language, in 
ordei to be printed. 

“ They liavr sent their thoughts to the 
Society, how the Gospel may be propa- 
gated m tlic other parts of India, partiru- 
laily at Madras, where it is hoped it W'ould 
meet witli less ob.vtructii>n than at Tian- 
qnebar. There is a piospect of a great 
hat vest in these eastern parts uf the world, 
but the fit labourers are few'; it is there- 
fore recommended to you, that you would 
pray the Lord of the hai vest, that he would 
raise up, and scud forth, labourers into 
this harvest.” 

Extracts from jCircular, 1714. 

“ The Society being informed of the great 
scarcity of Bibles in the Welch tongue, 
have used their good oflices to promote a 
new' edition ; and have praciired several 
subscriptions, pursmant to the proposal 
which you will find in your packet : and if 
any gentlemen of ability in your neighbour- 
hood are disposed to encourage it, and dis- 
tribute some of them among the poor 
families in Wales, be pleased to acquaint 
them where subscriptions arc taken in, or 
else yoiirself to receive and remit them, 
with directions how to dispose of ths books 
when published. 

“ The history of the attempts that have 
been made to convert the Popish natives of 
Ii eland, having ex\..4ted several charitably- 
disposed penoiis to assist in promoting a 
design so highly serviceable to the Protest- 
ant interebL in that kingdom, the Socie^ 
h'Ave ordered a copy of the said history ta 
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be put up in your packet, to be commu- 
nicate^ as^oii shall find occasion. 

“ It being of importance to the design 
of Charity Schools that those children who 
have imbibed a good sense of religion from 
their education, in them should not lose it 
when they go out to services, or appren- 
ticeships, the Society desire, as you have 
opportuoity, that you would recouiiiien»l 
it to the Tiustees of the Charity Seliooli» 
in your iieighboorliood, to be very careful 
that the masters and mistresses with whoin 
they place out any of the cliildren as ser- 
vants, or' appi entices, he peisons of a so- 
ber and religions life, and conversation ; 
and that such masters and mistresses be 
stnctly enjoined, anvl frequently called 
upon, to do all that in them lies to culti- 
vate and improve those Cluistiaii disposi- 
tions which their servants have brought 
with llieiij fiom school ; and in ordei there- 
unto, tiiat upon evciy Lord’s day they hear 
them read tlie Bible, or some other good 
book, make them repeat what they have 
learned at scliool, oi heaid atchunh, see 
tliat they are constant in their moining and 
evening devotions : and not only cai ry them 
to church to be cat'^cliizcd there as oppor- 
tunity otlers, but soinetiniesseiid,orgo with 
them to their minister to be catechized and 
instructed by him in private. 

The Society have lately received let- 
ters from the Protestant Missionancs in 
the East Indies, wherein, after a very 
grateful acknowledgment of the assistance 
they had in many instances aftorded them, 
they acquaint the Society, that they had 
received the Portugueze Testaments, to- 
gether with tlieii piescnt of paper, for 
an impression of the same in the Malabarick 
tongue, which work they v^ould instantly 
se t about, and hoped to be able to trans- 
mit some specimens of it the next year. 
That the Kcveiend Mr. Lewis, late cfiap- 
laiii at Fort St. George, having sent them 
maniisciipt tiaiislations of some books of 
the Old Testament, in Portugueze; they 
had taken a resolution (God^giv mg life and 
ability) to complcat a translation of the 
whole of the Old Ttst.uiieiit, in Ihaf lan- 
guage; as also into llie .Malabanck. That 
they ha<] alieadymade a tiiai with the Ma- 
hi().inck > ,i:es,^i)d piiMed olf a tiacl lelat- 
j»'g tile ab-,:in!ities and impietu*« of p.^- 
ganisiii, and tiu* iikvujs whcjcbj. jlie Jlea- 
ihen may be saved ; u specimeii of whieh 
they have sent ovei, togethci with the fol- 
lowing I realises, in liortngucze : 

“ 1. A Catechetical Explication of the 
Doctrines of Christianity, itMiio. 

“ g. A Summaiy of Christian Dociriiies, 
for the il«e of the cutechuinens, 24nio. 


“ S. A Letter to the Reverend Mr. 
Lewis, concerning the rise and order of 
their schools, 4to. 

“ 4. A Collection of 100 Divine Kymns, 
l?mo. ’• 

“ .5. An Histoiy of the SnfferingB, 
Death, Resuriectiou, and Ascension of 
our Lord, 12mo. 

“ The Missiouaries^have likewise given 
the Society a veiy pleasing account of the 
number this year admitted into the Clmrch 
by baptiMn , which, though in itself not 
laige, b( mg Imt .iS, yet, considering the 
many difhcultics they labour under, both 
fiom enemies to the design abroad, and 
their own wants at home of sujiplies ne- 
cessary to s(> gieat an iindei taking, pro- 
mises an happy enlargement at the (diri*^ 
tian (’huich theie, weie ollicis as liberal 
ill their contributions, as tluy are active 
and industiioiis in their labours, to carry 
on so good a woik : which I thercfoic* 
beg liMve again to recoiiinieiid to youi zea- 
lous appiicatioM.*' 

Extracts from Circutm\ 1713. 

** Tile account of cliarity scliools having 
inci eased to a huge volume, and the vaiiely 
of methods used for }uomoting tliem in dif- 
feieiil places, being in a manner iiiiivei sally 
known, from the distiibiition that has bicii 
made of those accounts to all paits ot the 
kiiigdoiii, for above ten years past, it has 
now been thought sulHcii nt to picseut the 
w'eri-wi>hers of this design, with a view 
only of llie iul(S g<‘iuiall\ observeil by 
the triivte»s, the masters, the mistresses, 
and the cliildren; the niiinbci ol '■chools, 
and t!ie number of cliildren taught iii 
them , distiiiguisliing those that .nc cioath- 
ed fi(/iii t'nosp that aie not. 

“ Hut, in ordei to make this method 
moie complcat, it is lecjucsted, that you 
would not only inform the Society of tlie 
number of cldldieii generally taiiglit at 
those schools, where the account is silent 
for want of iiifoi mation, but al>o the num- 
ber of ehildreu that have- been educated 
ami placed out of all the sehools within 
youi knowledge, from the fust erecting of 
them; and that you v^'oiild Ire [dcased at 
the same time to signify, as near as you 
can, when each school was set up. 

“ Toprcvi'iit too gi ( ill ati ineiea^e ofinc- 
chamc tradesmi ii issuing lioni tlu-sii seimob, 
it has been wished liy .>onie, that a gi eater 
number than are, were encouraged to go 
to hn&hatif!n/ or to sci vices at sea; but 
the circumstances jf places being so very 
vaiious, there is hardly any lulc can be 
adapted to all |>Iaces ; except the lecom- 
nicnding it to the coiisidcraliou of the 
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trustees of each school respectively, to 
regard as miicli as tlicy can, the puhiick 
interest in the disposition they make of 
tlicif’ charity children. • 

“ This consideration lias indiK^d several 
persons in lhe» sai-ffiriiify towns, to find 
means to teach some of the childicn the 
art of navigation , and the experiments 
that have been ntndc in London have an- 
swered so well, that a charitable genllenun 
has agieed to endow a school, on purpose 
for teaching the ait of navigation to such 
elnldicn as ate of flic brightest p?iits, hemg 
selected out uf tlie chaiity scliool ot‘ St. 
Dunstan's in the West, and five or six 
other adjacent uchools. 

“ Theie cannot be a snrei indication of 
the Divine Dlessirig on the dtsign of tl-.ese 
schools, than that most of them liave been 
set lip, and liberally maintained, \vhil>t the 
uation was engaged in an e\p<‘iiM\e and 
bloody war; and that, notwithstanding 
the nnliajipy divisions that h.ive jirevailed 
of late veins, it has plciisc'd (iinl so to older 
it, tlrat thiy have veiy lately atfected the 
charitif schools; and when a thmiishiiig 
S(‘liuol Iras been thiealiiied witli a dissdiu- 
lion Ironi tlie uiteiiipeiatt' heats of lliose 
that should sujipoit it, Providence lias 
wist'ly intei posed, and iiiiidi* then stiife the 
means of piovidiiig tor a largei i^iiinher of 
eliildreii, and siipjioiting 1\no scliools in- 
stead of one. 

Jiul to prevent tlie mischief liiat may 
aecnie to tins design hy our uineason.ible 
animosities, il i'* eaiiiestty lei oiuinemled 
to*you, to discoinage. as much as possible, 
all paity distinctions in can sing on this 
wosk ; and to lestiain the children fiom 
assenihhiig together in any Hide or disoi- 
deily ni.imier, on public dass of rejoicing; 
as being nttf'ily mconsisteul vsilli tliat meek 
and subinissivi di'poitinent to eveiy bod\, 
winch will render them amiable to all their 
benefactors, liowever ^he> may differ iii 
Ibeii sdiilimeiits. 

“ 'I'he Protestant Missionaiics in the 
hast Judies eontiuue their usual applica- 
tion to fiirllicr the good woik they weie 
sent about; and <lo signity to the Society, 
in then let h i of tin* of September, 
1711, that tw’ciily-eiglit pcr^iuis have been 
admitted by baptism into their communion 
last yeai ; that then scliools consist of the 
fiiunc inMiibci of childieii as mentioned in 
then toimer letteis,r/r. about fourscore , 
which are as many or rather moic than 
tlic iinccrtam fund they have will aftonl to 
maintain, that their congn*gation iiicieases 
so, that theyaie in gieat want of a larger 
building to leceivc them, as well as to re- 
ceive the printing press, tlie fLunidry for 
casiiug of IcltLi, and the artificers be- 


longing to each; and that they hope for 
assistance fi om England to ei%ct these fa- 
brics that are so necessary. They liave fi- 
nished the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the MaJahartch language, and 
printed as f4r as the Four Evangelists, 
and Acts of the Apostles, and are going 
on with the rest They have likewise be- 
gan to translate tin* Old Testament into 
the Malabarick, and have, partly by their 
own labour, and partly fiom the help of* 
others, made themselves masters of a copy 
of almost all the books of thv Old Testa- 
ment, except the Apocri/phal, translated 
into Portiigiif 

“ Notliwithstanding tlii^ happy progress, 
it has been Ibonght neeessaiy, for the ser- 
vice of the mission, that one of the Mis- 
sionaiies sliouhl conic to Europe, to pre- 
sent, in pel son, what could not so well 
be done by letter ; and accordingly Mr. 
Zuginbalgh lieing appointed for it, he is 
safely arrived at the conit of Denmark ; 
where he lias been giacioiisly leceived by 
the King, and had such assurances of hi» 
Majesty's loyal favoni and protection, 
that he IS now j)rppaiing to return by the 
next ships to India.* 

“ liow’ well l!i(* court of Denmaik are 
disposed to countenance this mission may 
be bettei known from tlie King's own di- 
rections about tlie management of it : and 
the sentiments of a College or Society, 
which bis jMajesty has lately erected at 
Copenhagen, on puipose to jM’omolc it, a 
tr.mslation of wliuii you will tiiul in a lit- 
tle book sent m tins ye,n's packet. Nor 
will you be l(•^s ])least‘d know the in- 
dustry and zea! of the ^Insioiianes at 
Ti iiminebar, fiom their lettei to the Kcv. 
Mr. L< wis, late Vhaplain to the English 
gaiiHon at Fort St. Oi orge , a translation 
^»f whieli, from the I'oi tugueze, is like- 
wise sent in (Ins yeai's packet. ’ 


To the F.lfiior of the Rtmemhranevr , 
Sir, 

I ilAVK Imd imitii jilca.sure in see- 
ing the evtnuls which you h.ne 
])uhlibh<‘(l from the early Rt^iorts of 
the Society for Erotnoling' Chiistian 
Knowh’djve ; aiul my jiieusure will 
not be ubuted^ if it slnill e\cj he 
thought luKisjblc to reprint tliem 
entire in a collected form. Tiiev 
would present to the public impor- 
tant and valnaiile information con- 
cerning the liislory viud progress uf 
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this most excellent Society ; and if 
they wertJ illustratj^d by anecdotes 
and biographical sketches of its first 
founders, they could hardly fail of 
forming a highly interesting \olunie. 
The list of benefactors* annexed to 
the General Accounts of the Society, 
the occasional instances of zeal and 
liberality which that list unfolds, 

' and the facts concerning missions 
and schools, and translations, and 
the various good works in w'hich the 
Society has been fre in time to time 
engaged, coldly as they are rec(»rd- 
ed, do nevertheless excite a dcvsire 
of more intimate acquaintance \vi*h 
the Society, whose histoiy would be 
that of tile Church of England, and 
of its general cxertious for promot- 
ing Cliristian knowledge at home 
and abroad during the eighteenth 
century. 

Such a history would proliably 
discountenance iiiJjny of the prelen- 
aions which are made in favour of 
the surpassing rigliteousness of the 
present day, ami shew that uur fore- 
fathers were not less zeahms, but 
less ambitious than oursehes. In 
the absence of such a history, I 
have been content to look into the 
reports of the last nine years, which 
ha\e elapsed since the institution of 
the District Committees, and I take 
the liberty of stating to you the sa- 
tisfaction which 1 Have experieiieed 
in observing the regular progress, 
both of the resources and the exci- 
tioiiH of the Society. The view 
which I have taken of the gradual 
and uninterrupted enlargement of its 
means, has been, in some degree, 
overcast by the necessity of admit- 
ting into the annual statements the 
accounts oi the family Bible, of 
whicii the expence would naturally 
at firs^- iucrea^-e the Society's dis- 
bursements, as the sale would after- 
wards increase its receipts. If this 
single and occasic^nal article be 
thrown of sight, the increase of 
tile Soci<!ty ‘s receipts w ill appear to 
^ be reroAtkably even and regular. 
In the following table, the first 
column represents the year, ending 


with the day to which the accounts 
of that year were audited ; the se- 
cond column the amount of recejpts 
during .that year; the third, “the 
number of books distributed in that 
year. The last column requires no 
comment : and 1 have marked with 
an asterisk those years from the 
gross receipts of which a deduction 
has been made upon account of the 
Family Bible. 

£. s. d. 

In Ifill — 22,e77 16 7 — 213,052 

1812 — 2.^547 1 0 ~ 328,801 

1813 — 31,054 9 7 — 595,482 

18 J 4 — r>4,345 10 11 — 687,727 

• 1315 — 36,817 7 7 — 645,302 

• 1816 — 39,S11 10 1 — 1,202,961 

*1817 — 46,721 17 1 — 1,219,444 

•1818 — 48.447 16 6 ■— 1,309,582 

• 1819 — 50,439 8 8 — 1,427,808 

Thus it a}>pears that the receipts 
of th(* niulli year exceed those of the 
first year of this series, by no less a 
sum than 28,101/. 12s. Id. and it 
should he remem})ered, that this 
large ijiereasc has been made, not 
only in a time of much difiiculty and 
<iistress, when many powerful and 
afieeliiig appeals hav<‘, been made to 
pul>he Jind private liberality, but in 
a time of controversy, and when the 
minds of men were disinclined to 
union, when a strong bias had been 
excited in favour of another Society, 
anti when there were not wanting 
some to dispute and deny the merits 
and excellencies of the Society for 
Promoting Chri^Jtian Knowledge, and 
its peculiar claims upon the Mem- 
bers of the Church of England. In 
such a period it is satisfactory to 
know^ that the increase was effected 
peaceably, without the excitement 
of any considerable reaction, and 
without any of that enthusiastic exer- 
tion which efi’ervesccs and subsides 
in an instant. The increase in the 
first four years, that i^ from 1811 
to 1815, was about 14,450/. ; in the 
last four years, that is from 1815 to 
1819, when it might naturally be 
expected that its further progress 
would he restrained, was about 
13,022/. In the vear 1813, of the 
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first five years the increase was more 
than 8000/. ; the increase nearest to 
which was in the year J817, of the 
last *five years, whicli was. almost 
7000/. The increase of the last 
year, 1819, w^as greater than that of 
the precedin':: year. 

It is from thi.^contimied and con- 
tinuing increase of tlie Society’s 
funds, even more than from their 
enlargement, that 1 deiive my prin- 
cipal satisfaction, and that I flatter 
myself with the hope, that the So- 
ciety will alwavs be supported in 
proportion as its merits are known, 
and that it will eventually concen- 
trate the g()od will and liberal sup- 
port, and cordial zeal of all Mem- 
bers of the (diurch of England. 

U. S. N. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

1 BELIEVE that it w'iil bo generally 
admitted, that there is none bf the 
pastoral offices whicli is of more 
difficult execution than the visita- 
tion of the sick ; and that there is 
nonje which rec^uiies more know- 
ledge of liuraan nature, (»r w hich af- 
fords better opporl unities of dis- 
covering the \arious intricacies of 
the heart of man, and esjiecially of 
ascertaining w hat topics, w liether of 
exhortation or consolation, will he 
most suitably and ellectually dis- 
cussed in tile pul pit, and before the 
public congregation. In the hum- 
ble attempt to discharge this duty, 
1 have bad occasion to enter the 
chambers of persons a/llictcd with 
scToliila, and I fancy to myself that 
I have seen this disorder producing 
tt strong sense of leligion, operating 
under mucli fear and dejection of 
s])irit. 1 have made tins observa- 
tion especially in the cases of young 
persons, three of which I will lake 
leave to lay before you, and to ask 
of the readers of the Reinembrancer, 
whether the case is common, and if 
it be common, to what it is to be at- 


tributed, and what remedies will 
contribute most to its reli(pf. * 

The first case which attracted my 
attention w as that of a boy, of not 
more than tw^elve years of age. He 
sent for me \of himself, if my me- 
hiory docs not deceive me) soon 
after 1 came into the parish in wdiich 
I reside, and 1 distinctly recollect 
that he declared the purpose for 
which he scut for me to he, that he 
might ask me, by what ihcans he 
could know tluirf: his jirayers would 
be accepted. 1 was myself a very 
young iiiuij at the time, and of little 
experience in the visitation of the 
sick, and tlie boy’s question and his 
manner of asking it struck me very 
forcibly. He was then in a very 
weak and exhausted state, and his 
body w'as mangled with wounds and 
scars in various parts. I found him 
by no means ignorant of the princi- 
[>les of idigion, sepsibly alive to all 
the attrihnles of God, and not des- 
titute of the hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life through the merits of 
his Redeemer. But there was a 
doubt, a secret misgiving, that his 
pray era w ould not he heard, which 
1 endeavoured to remove liy dwell- 
ing on the various promises, that 
the prayer of faith shall he accepted. 
1 ho})e that my einleavouis were not 
altogether ineffectual ; but I have 
always tlunight it extraordinary, that 
such a doubt should forcibly occupy 
thfi mind of a cliild. 

The second case, which T will of- 
fer to your notici‘, IS thatofa young 
woman, whom I knew before her 
alHictioii. i^hc came to me to be 
juepared for Confirinalioii, and took 
that opportunity of telling all her 
tale of \v(je. 1 gave her such iii- 
strnctioii as seemed adapted to the 
ordinance in which, and to the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which she 
was about to take upon herself the 
eiigageineiit of hjr baptism, and to 
declare herself a Christian. I of- 
fered hc*r, from time to tinn*, such 
advice and consolation as her case 
required ; I lent her the treatises of 
KettlevvcII and '^tollhouse, and other 
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tracts on the list of I he Society for 
Promoting; Christian Knowledge ; 
I advised and ])repared her hy pre- 
vious conversation to receive the 
Lord’s Supper, and slie received it. 
As her disorder increased, I visited 
her more freqiiciitly, hut I always 
found her lahouring under an inve- 
terate apjireliension that she should 
. not be saved. 1 will not say that 
she ever expressed an absolute des- 
pair, but with an acknowledgment 
4)f the most faithfi^ reliance upon 
the merits of Jesiis Christ, there 
was coupled an anxious dembt and 
fear, of which it was very painful 
to hear, and which it v\as veiy ditfi- 
cult to abate and compose, Hy de- 
grees her hearing failed, and she 
was jilaced out of the reach of any 
consola tie'll which it was in my 
power to suggest: in tlie end, her 
understanding was disoidcrtd, and 
in the relief which death alone could 
bring, I trust that she has found 
that mercy, of which from her cha- 
racter through life, and the earnest 
contrition which slu* exhibited in 
her illness, 1 (.Liimot think that she 
had any reason to doubt. 

The' last case with which 1 will 
detain you is that of anotluT young 
woman, whc'se character I have 
watched in my Suntlay School, and 
of whose got>dness of heart and dis- 
position I am fully persuaded. Dur- 
ing a whole year of very severe and 
uiiinterriiitted sullering, she has 
liardly uttered a coniplaiiif : she has 
4 uade it her endeavour to submit 
herself to the will of God (o live or 
to die, as he judges be^t, under an 
assunoice, that he who hath sup- 
porte<l her hitherto, is liotli able 
and willing to sustain her under 
every trial wliich he lays upon her. 

I have found in her no want of faith 
m the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ ; blit there is in her a dispo- 
sition to judge herself with .such se- 
verity».tbat when Mie rises fimn the 
although she can spe- 
cliy ]|l^^rticular sm, and can state 
no groini^ of fear, she is so dejires- 
sed by the sense of her mi worthi- 


ness, as to apprehend that she can- 
not enter into life, that she can not 
escape condemiiatiou. I have la- 
boured to remove this fear, for vfliieh 
I am convinced, that there is no oc- 
casion, with less efiu/ tii.m I could 
dcsiic: for thougii she ceases to 
dw’4'11 upon it, J am apprehensive it 
is more through weakness of body 
than through renewed strength of 
conlidence. Her ^iitrerings are at 
this moment extreme through a Com- 
plication 4>f scrofula and dropsy : 
through mere weariness she (h'sircs 
to he at rest, and I wish that her 
hope was as stiong, as is mine upon 
her account, that she will rest lu 
peace. 

I have given you a very iinjiertcct 
detail of my ♦'\p(‘rience in these me- 
lanch(»ly cases. I hope that I have 
said t nough to Icaii to any ju inii- 
pal <|U(stioii: h') tins sjiiritual de- 
jeelion generally femnd in eases of 
young jursons suti’ering under sern- 
fulcms dl^eas('S ^ My (piestion will 
not he answt-red hy a lelerence to 
the pievalenee of false and fanatieal 
doctrines in religion; for whatever 
he tiuir intliienee, ami 1 will not 
dispute or deny its ellei t, f do not 
find it operating with the same force 
in other cases, Niiflier will il he 
answered hy any retli'C’tions on the 
imperfeetion ot rny pastoral lahouis, 
with which no man can he moie dis- 
satisfied than myself: for whatever 
it he, otliers arc m)t exf'inpt from its 
oj)er<itions, and the young scrofu- 
lous patient is princijially, if not 
only, ailed ed. The cpiestions to 
which 1 (h'sire a direct and not an 
evasive Miiswer, are these. Is de- 
jection ot mnid a common properly 
ct scrolula, or am 1 iiiislakeii in my 
opinion concerning it ( If it be com- 
mon, how, as a (jucstion of curio- 
sity, is it be accounted for? ami 
Imw, as a (juestion of praclic(’, is it 
to lie relieved by the sjiirilual ])hy- 
.sician ? 

While 1 am writing ujion the suf- 
ferings of my jiarishioners, and call- 
ing to mind the condilion of many 
whom I iiave commiltcci to the earth 
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in sure and certain hope of ttie 
resurrection to eternal life, I will 
venture to sug^gest, that if they who 
are most practised in the vi|italioii 
of the sick, would occasionally re- 
port to you, Ather with or w ithout 
iiieiitioii of names and places, the 
result of their ejyicrience, many an 
example of humble piety and virtue 
mi^ht be exhibited for the adiuira. 
lion and instruction of the public. 
1 will relate two circumstances which 
occurreil within iiiy own observation, 
and with which my mind is strongly 
impressed. An aged labourer sent 
for me, and when I had taken iny 
seat by him in his chimney corner, 
he addressed me in a spirit of the 
mildest hut tile iiiiiiest resignation ; 

Sit, I perceive that the state in 
which I am is such, that 1 have not 
long to live ; and 1 have, therefore, 
sent for >ou, that 1 may receive 
auch comfort and a<Kice as yon 
think necessary before I go Iiencc.'’ 
He w^as iaiuiharly known in his pa- 
rish by the name of the Gentleman 

N , and during a very [irot/acted 

illness, and under such accumulated 
suflferirigs, that 1 lielieve he died 
more of inanition than disease, he 
exhibited that unbroken trust in 
GckI, that entire resignation to his 
will, and that patient expectation of 
the time of Ids release, which every 
Christian gentleman should possess, 

I remember another case of a 
poor woiiiaii, who bore, without 
murmuring oi rcjiin.Mifj, a long and 
miinterniitted aifhctKm, and for 
whose relief .in ojieration was judged 
advisable. When she knew that the 
day was fixed, she <leclare<l to me 
the intentions with winch she sub- 
initled to the painful necessity ; 

what 1 am going to suffer will, I 
hope, be for my relief. Some of 
my neighbours advise me to consi- 
der the pain and the danger, and not 
to tempt the Lord. But, Sir, I 
think, that 1 do not tempt him. 
My time is already in his hands, 
and it cannot be lenglheiied or short- 
ened heyoml his will, and it is to 
his pleasure that 1 conimit myself,’’ 
Kemis.mbkancku, No. 1 i! 


She underwent the operation with- 
out uttering one groan, asking only 
once, whether it was nearly over: 
it appearetl for a few days to sue* 
ceed, when if tonus came on, and 
put a rapid jV^riod to her sufferings, 
tier patience was not even then ex- 
liausted, though her pain and thirst 
w^e aggravated by the extreme heat 
of the weather, and as far as her 
necessarily indistinct articulation 
W'ould allow-, • 

Her last f lUcJing accents wliispered 
praise” 

and resignation. 

I am persuaded, that men in hum- 
ble life would be more respected, 
ami that flicir clifiracter, which is 
too often burlebCjued by the follies 
of fanaticism, rir overlooked by those 
whose kind a Sections have been 
alienated by the luiscliievous opera- 
tion of the poor laws, wouK* be 
again elevated, if the public atten- 
tion w-as more frequciilly interested 
by such extracts as every Clergy- 
man might furnish fioin 

The sliort but simple annals of the 
poor,” 

III my owm parish I am frequetly 
fracing the features of Crabbe’s 
Isaac Ashford, rind I rejoice w heiiever 
the most distant likeness appears 
before , 

A Curate, 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

It is not tlie least curious featufe of 
these reforiiimg times, that various 
dcscrijitions of men s ‘t about the 
business of reformation in such va- 
rious ways. ^ 

Not a few, by virtue of an annual 
guinea, given jicrhaps at random to 
the first Institution or Society, for 
which they happeitcd to be solicited, 
make themselves happy in the re- 
flection, that, if the world is not 
mended, their endeavours, at least, 
have not been wanting, 

M 
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Others, on the contrary, are all 
bustle* and activity. They run up 
and clown the country, call public 
meetings, frame resolutions, waste 
their breath in long speehes, and 
(that the utmost possible good may 
be effected) are for undoing all that 
our forefathers have done. 

A third class rely entirely upon the 
vast benefit to be derived from teach- 
ing every body to read. “ Reading,*^ 
they say, is the inlet of know- 
ledge, and the did'u^ion of knowledge 
must be the triumph of reason.” It 
is, comparatively, a trivial object 
with them, to form the moral taste 
of their readers ; that is to give 
them a right bias in chusiiig what 
they shall read : and, in due course, 
the eflbrts of these benevolent phi- 
losophers being admirably seconded 
by the compilers and venders of 
penny and twopenny new snapers and 
paihphlets, thousands ot their pu- 
j)ils become very diligent readers of 
sedition, blasphemy, and obscenity 
A fourth sort go very differently 
to work. These arc not only Chris- 
tians, but most of them, no doubt, 
in sober earnest, vcilling and anxious 
to serve the cause of Christianity : 
and, being aware of the alarming 
spread of infidelity, have persuaded 
themselves that it will be most ef- 
fectually counteracted, by a propor- 
tionate distribution of I3iblcs. Such, 
in fact, was the doctrine recently 
held by the ad^ocates of a soci>'‘ty, 
which professes (nay, hinds its mem- 
bers) to give the Bible withovt note 
or eomment. But, what say our 
Deists, our enlighte,ned |>lnloso- 
phers, to this practice ? They unre- 


• Tlie schools, connected witli the Natio- 
nal Soeiely, are, covsHtutionalh/ indeed, 
guarded a^jHinsl tlie e\il, hy making re- 
]if;ion and moralh tlie basis of tlietr system : 
yet expel ience shews, that, even in them, 
a great part of (he benefit must ever de- 

pend upon voluntary inspection and siiper- 
snlcndence; which, in many of them, is 
neither so vigilantly nor so unifoi inly hc- 
«fir>wed, as to ertsiiie the operation of that 
principle which is, or ought to be, their 
distinguishing duijuctcr. 


servcdly proclaim their joy, I had 
almost said, their gratitude, for its 
establishment. It is even their 
boast, ^that the Bible Society are 
doing their w'ork for them gratui- 
tously. They find Abundance of 
poor wretches possessed of a Bible, 
which, perhaps, they have never 
opened * ; and, perceiving that they 
have, at the best, a very confused no- 
tion, either of any use to be made of 
it, or any motive to look into it, they 
kindly supply them, after their own 
fashion, with both. ** Read your 
Ibble,*’ say they, “ by all means ! 
I'urii to such or such a chapter ! 
You will there find”— -but 1 will not 
pollute the pages of the Remeni- 
braucer, by stating what they direct 
them to find, or suppose they shall 
find, in their Bibles. We have 
lately and juiblicly he'ard but too 
much of it. 

Now I do not say, Mr. Editor, 
that this IS the necessary or natural 
consefjuence of this profuse disper- 
sion of Bibles, without instruction or 
enqinry. The fair inference I take 
to be this : that, as a Bible, opened 
and read under such directions, may 
be rendered an insiriiincnt of evil; 
so is a Bible, given without ffwy di- 
rections for the pnqier use of it, 
by no means to be relied upon a» 
an instiunient of good. This, how - 
ever, is a question well worthy of 
more particular investigation. 

Suppose a traveller, unacquainted 
with the customs and o)>inions of 
the ( ouritry, in w hich he happened 
to be a temjiorary guest, should ac- 
company a well-informed native to 
the cottage of an indigent and igno- 
rant neighbour; and that he should 
hear him address the poor man in 
the following terms: 

“ I have brought you a book, which nei- 
tlier you, nor any person, ought to he 
witiioiit. I need not prepossess your 
mind respecting its contents, or the uso to 


• It is to hg feared, that many a Bible 
reiiirtins in such liiuuls, for no better rea- 
son, lliun that the market is so ovei stocked, 
that il will fetch notiuns at the brgkcr*!». 
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be made of it. If yon are disposed to read 
it, yon will make out those matters for 
yourself \ and tiic application will come of 
course.” ^ • 

Would notj the stranger have a 
right to conclude, from this mode 
of proceeding, that the book, thus 
given, would protc to be plain, open, 
and methodical throughout ? con- 
cise, moreover, and direct; so that 
it could only be necessary to begin 
at the beginning, and read on to the 
end ? Could we expect him to con- 
ceive, that any learning, any local 
or historical knowledge, could be 
requisite to make any part of this 
liook appear consistent or intelligi- 
ble ? Must he not rather be satis- 
fied that it was no other than a mere 
t co{\t ; drawn up expressly 
to iiLstruct the ignorant in the rudi- 
ments of some necessary knowicilge ? 

Now it will not, I presume, be 
contended, that tlie Bible is, or in- 
deed contains, any such plain, con- 
cise, methodical and elementary 
form of instruction : yet such Wt the 
manlier in wdiicli the Bible is thrown 
into the hands of many persons, 
who are, or may be (for any thing 
that their benefactors know to the 
contrary) absolutely igiioiant of the 
very rudiments of tlie Ciiristian re- 
ligion. 

Individuals, no doubt, in many 
cases, have been led into this error 
by pure want of relleetion ; Imt, in 
the systeniatie arrangements of a so- 
ritttj, however limited iur extended 
(for the measures of the most enor- 
mously extended society might pos- 
sibly be originated, and may still be 
conducted by a very liiiiited number 
of persons) a dilferent source must 
be assigned to it. Some incohe- 
rence of opinion may here be sus- 
pected: a persuasion, for instance, 
that the same Providence which has 
allotted to man such wide and \a- 
rious gradations both of capacity 
and opportunity, and, by enveloping 
80 many parts of the Sacred Wri- 
tings in a cloud of obscurity, ap- 
pears not only to invite, but to de- 
mand, the exertion of talents, judg- 


ment, leaiTiing, industry, jBin(| pati- 
ence, in unfolding their desig-n ; 
will, nevertheless, render all such 
exertions nugatory and superfluous, 
by a kind pf perpetual miracle : 
pamely, by guiding and enlighten- 
ing the minds of the most ignorant, 
that, for this first and highest of all 
purposes, to wdiich tlie powers of 
the mind can be applied, all human 
means and faculties shall stupid upon 
a level. On this principle, all in- 
struction of mat by man, in the 
knowledge of his duties, would be 
totally set aside: even childhood 
might safely be committed to its own 
guidance; the pastoral ollice itself 
might be dispensed with • ; and fi- 
delity ill teaching, and obedience in 
hearing, so often and urgently en- 
forced in the Scriptures, would be 
unmeaning sounds. 

But we have no authority to pre- 
sume, that even the easier and more 
familiar parts of the Bible can be 
read to any good purpose, without 
certain qualifications and prepara- 
tions of the mind. Such was by 
no means the view wdiich the fa- 
thers of the Reformation, or of the 
Primitive Church, entertained of this 
question. The Gospels themselves 
suppose their readers to hr advan- 
ced eatecliiinicns ; and tlie tirst ru- 
diments of Christiai\ knowledge wi re 
always conveyed by expres-) elemen- 
tary forms ; by Catvehisms and In- 
troductions; not without the further 
aid of oral exposition. Much less, 
in this age, can we be authorized in 
putting the naked Bible into the 
hands of the ihost untaught and ig- 
norant persons, and expect iag that, 
thence alone, they w'ill become la- 
tional Christians. 

The Bible, then, though it is un- 
doubtedly the only original reebrd 


* This, it is well known, U a corollary, 
which certain Sectaries do not hesitate to 
deduce fioin the daring theorem of iiiinic- 
diate inspiration : and they are, so far, con- 
sistent. The wonder is, that some chiirrli- 
inen, nay, ministers of the church, should 
lo in the same way, without suspecting fho 
inference. 

M 2 
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of 1)18 Tcligion, v^iiich a Piotcst^nt 
ChrLstian ‘can acknowledge; the 
only authority for doctrine^ the only 
rule for coiid net ; thougli it attords 
a copious, necessary, ^und certain 
fund of iinprovcmcnt, even to those 
whose minds have been the least 
cultivated in other respeefs, j)rovi- 
ded they are duly j)repared to re- 
ceive it ; yet shouid by no means 
be put before them, until they have 
been carefully instruicted in the ru- 
diments, at least, i-f religion ; and 
enabled to read it with ri^^ht views, 
in a right spirit, and with some gui- 
dance for selecting the ports best 
suited to their state and exigencies. 

It may, perhaps, be alleged, by 
those who limit their exertions to 
the distribution of Bibles iviihont 
note or comment, that this is the 
department which they have chosen; 
that, since it is necessary that the 
people should re'^.d tile Bible, it must, 
of course, be necessary, that they 
should have a Bible to read : that 
it may also be very desirable that 
they should be taught how to read 
it; but, that this is a want which 
they leave to be supplied by others 
To t! lis plea, as a jualilicution of 
themselves, 1 shall only s^ay, valeat, 
quantum valcre pclcst. If they really 
coniide, that others will be found 
sufficiently to snjiply this desidera- 
tum; or, if they deem it of small 
muinent ; let llieiu persevere in their 
own way. But let us, who tliiuk 


• Tlie Sectdii.in nicmlicrs of the Bible 
Soriety, ceitainiy tl.ink themselves at li- 
berty to send ti ucL^ ^ from *ioy other find, 
to the same persons to whom they send 
Bibles; and many of them, probably 
lecmit their duty, to send jmcA tracts as 
maintain their tenets, and interpret certain 
texts according to their views. What have 
thosr churchmen to say for themselves, 
who commit their nuynev to the disposal of 
thi; Committees of tliis Society, lUhey do 
not ei^iDce a similar sense of duty .? And 
if arty such clnirchniLn is either too idle, or 
too busy, to think and act for hini.self in 
filch matters, why does he not rattier en- 
trust the application of his bounty to those, 
with whom he profe.*<ses to join in commii- 
iHon; and who -eoirW diithbutc Prayer- 
bgokS; as well as Bibles. 


otherwise, use aU possible endea- 
vours, lest, if ive provide no guide- 
post for the unwary traveller, the 
snemp Aou^ld set up a false and in- 
sidious one# Let strain every 
i>erve, to make the value and the 
use of that Holy Book universally 
understood ; that if may neither be 
bartered for mammon, nor thrown 
aside as waste paper, wor perverted 
to the ends of intidels and blasphe- 
mers. Why should it not be pob.si- 
ble to frame directions tor this pur- 
pose, so short, so plain, so unex- 
ceptionable, as neither to weary the 
most indolent, nor to perplex the 
most ignorant, nor to dissatisfy the 
most fastidious reader? 

The task has been attempted, Mr. 
Editor, and 1 send you the result; 
that, if \ou think proper, you nuiy 
cive it a phace in your Journal. It 
j>rofesses, as you see, to be designed 
chUflp tor the unlearned: but that 
epitlkct, on this occasion, must by 
no means be limited to the lowest 
order of the j)eople. It must here 
be understood to include all who are 
not rjualificd for Biblical criticism ; 
all, who, besides being strangers to 
the original languages, have not en- 
joyed leiaiire nor ojiportunity to study 
commentaries and annotations; con- 
KC(|Heiitly, the greater part of the fe- 
male world, even of such females as 
are commonly reputed to be the best 
educated ; and, of course, all very 
young jiersoiis of what rank or edu- 
cation soeve:. 

It lias, therefou*, been tlie design 
of the writer, to make every unin- 
formed or iil-inforrned pei*son his 
own guide in this momentous afi’air. 
1 am not sanguine enough to sup- 
pose, that the distribution, with the 
Bible, of any directions for reading 
it, can either entirely, or to any 
great extent, dispel the dangers to 
which I have pointed your atten- 
tion. But, should it have that ef- 
fect, in one instance out of a thou- 
sand, the cost and trouble will be 
amjdy repaid. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

K. P. 
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** A plain Account of the Nature and 
Use, of the Bible, mih Directions 
for reading it : intended chiefly for 
the unlearned. ^ * 

The Bible cynsiits of many Bookfi, writ- 
ten at different times by inspired per sotis ; , 
that is to say, by persons aided and di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit of God : and it 
i-} tiicrefore called * The Word of Cod,* or 
* The Holy Scriptures.* 

“ The general desif^n of all these books 
is tlie same ; imincly, to set forth God^s 
holy Will and vomnuindmcnts ; that his ser- 
vants may have a record for ever, of all 
that they are hound to believe and do in 
order to obtain his favour. 

The Old Testament contains the law 
delivered Uirough Muses, or the CovT.nani 
granted by the Almighty to the Israelites, 
thence tailed the Mosaic Dispensation ; 
and also the writings of the Prophets, 
who foietold tlie coming of the Messiah, 
or anointed Savioui. 

The New Tesiameni contains the dis- 
pensation of the GOSPEL, or the Covenant 
granted to all mankiiKi thiougli Jlsus 
Christ, the Son of God; who took our 
nature upon him for the redemption of the 
world, and thus fulfilled the prophecies 
coiiceiiiing him. • 

** The religion of a Protestant Christian 
is, and must be, entirely derived from 
these sacred books ; of which a great part 
is adapted to the use of all persons, whe- 
ther blessed with learning or not : but, 
thbiigii no further preparation or direction 
is required for leading them, than such as 
is very simple and easily obtained, yet it is 
!»y no means advisable, or even safe, to 
send tliem without any previous instruction 
or preparation at all. 

“ It is to be considered, that the Holy 
Scriptures were written m ancient times, 
in countries foieign tl ii>, and in lan- 
guages now' disused : that, tjiougli the difll- 
ciilties aiisiiig out of tin so circumstances 
lie principally m the Old Testament, wheie 
they aie compaiatively of less conse- 
quence; }ct the New' Testament also con- 
tains various * things liard to be under- 
stood,’ and even capable of being ‘ w iested’ 
to bad purposes, as St. l*cter himself has 
observed coiiceining the wiitings of St. 
Paul : and lastly, that the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, though 
they arc all found in the books of the New 
Testament, yet are not, in any part of 
those books, collected together in one re- 
gular view, but lie scattered thioughout 
the whole, 

“ All these considerations make it snfli- 
cieutly plain, that every person, bcfoic 


Use of the Bible* 6^ 

• 

he uiidcrtake.s to read the Bible, shonld 
become acquainted^ as far as 4 im opportu- 
nities will allow, with the following parti- 
cukire. 

“ First; the fundamentid principles^ or 
ground-wolk, of that religion, of which 
the Bible is the record. 

* ** Secondly ; the nature and use of the Bible 
Itself; why it was written, and what 
nefit is to be expectetl from i eaditig it. 
‘^Thiidly; the kind of spirit, and frame, 
of mind, with which it needa to be read ; 
and, • 

« Fourthly; whatpar/tf of the Scriptures 
are best adapted to his own instiuction 
and benefit, according to the degree of 
knowledge which lie happens to pos- 
sess, and the proportion of time wliich 
he can comniaiid. 

“ Snell has ever been the intention and 
view of the Christian Clnircli, respecting 
the qualifications requisite for reading the 
Scriptures : and, accordingly, from the 
very times of the Aj ostles, the ground- 
work of Christianity has been taught by 
catechising, cither by woid of month, or 
(fur greater security of uniform doctrine) 
by wTitteii Cutechishis, or short forms of 
instruction. 

If any person, therefore, on putting 
the question to himself—* Whatmnst I be- 
lieve and do, in order to be saved?’ — per- 
ceives tliat he is hitherto imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the very principles and con- 
ditions of Christian salvation , it must be 
his fiist step to procure the best instruc* 
tion ill his power on these, essentia! points. 
The nature and 7ise of the Bible have al- 
ready been briefly described: and, for the 
manatr and spirit, in wliieli it is to be 
lead, he may observe the following 

^ “ DlRTXriONS. 

‘*1. Begin with the AVw’ Tesiumetit; 
and, when yon aie well acquainted with 
the Gospeh, and with such parts of the 
Epistles as you tiiid plain to your iinder- 
.slaiidiiig, yiAi may occasionally lead pails 
of the Old Tcsiamciil also. 

2 . Head the Gospels many times over, 
bcfuie you advance \o Ww Ppistlcs ; and 
defer the RtvclaUon till you have an op- 
poitunity of reading it willi notes aud ex- 
positions. 

“ d. If your leisure for reading is generally 
small, and your skill or knowledge very 
confined, read the New Testament only, 
unless when you liappen to be favoured 
with parliGiiUr opportunities, at other 
times, be satisfied with such parts of the 
Old Testament as you can hear at Cliuidi. 

“ 4. Never tak(' up the Bible without a 
sincere hope and desue to become a better 
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Christian for tliat day’s reading : and strive 
to keep tliij purpose uppermost in your 
tliooglits, during the whole lime that you 
are thus employed. There is no merit or 
duty in the bare act af reading so many 
chapter of the Itiblc, or devoting a 
certain portion of time to it: tlie advaht-, 
age of reading tlic Scriptures depends en- 
tirely upon attention, aud a steady endea- 
vour to profit by them. 

** 6. '8d long as the Scriptures arc new 
to yon, read every discourse, piirable, or 
narrative, moje than once ovt r, before 
yon go on to another; and, at all timet, 
when you perceive that ?he passage bcfoie 
you applies to your own convictions and 
eirciimstaiices, you will find this a vciy 
useful pineticc. 

** 6. When you are satisfied that you 
have not only thoroughly understood cer- 
tain parts of the Scriptures, but that yon 
have derived solid benefit from them ; as 
for instance ; that tliey have settled or 
strengthened youi faith; or liave filled yon 
W’ith the love and fear of (iod, aud with 
charity towards yoni neighbour; or have 
awakened you to a sense of your own sin- 
fulness, and produced firm resolutions to 
amend your life , leturn to those passages 
again and Ojnain, Unhke tlic v>ritingsof 
mere men, tlicy will do you the more good, 
tile oftener you read tiieiii. 

7. On the other hand ; if it happens 
that you have read certain passages re- 
peatedly and attentively, and, after all, 
have nut been able to gather any spiritual 
comfort or improvement fioni them ; hum- 
bly conclude, that tlic design of those 
passages cannot be understood, without 
such skill or learning as you do not pos- 
sess; and lefraiii froitr reading them any 
more, until yon obtain such helps as may 
enable yon to conipicliend them. ^ 

“ b. Under any doubt or diHiculty, 
which dwells upon your mind in conse- 


quence of reading the Scriptures, and 
seems likely to unsettle your notions of 
faith or duty, consult those friends od 
whom yon can best rely, as being '.nost 
coiicemdU for your salvation ; particularly 
your spiritual pastor, wlio^bas the charge 
of your soul; in humble coiitidcDce, that 
it will please God, through their counsel 
or ministry, to save ypu from error, and 
direct yon into the way of life. 

** 9. Whenever yon sit down to read the 
word of God, pray earnestly for the aid of 
his grace, that you may be enabled to read 
it to yoiii soursliealtli : and pray with faith, 
nothing doubting that such prayers will be 
heard. Observe, however, that the grace, 
for which you are here instructed to pray, 
is the influence of the Spirit upon your 
wil1\ not the gift of Imoiuhdge, to lay 
open to you the more difTiciilt parts of the 
Scriptures : since your edification or im- 
provement has been suflicieiitly provided 
for, in such parts of them, as are already 
open to the meanest capacity. To pray 
for immediate light fioiii above, in such 
cases, would be as presumptuous, as to 
pray for the gift of languages which you 
have never Icuiued. 

10. Lastly ; never look into a single 
page of Scripture, but in a spirit of deep 
and sincere humtht^. The book, which 
you arc then reading, claims the most ab- 
solute submission, not only of your will, 
hut of your judgment. You may doubt 
the sense of a passage; but, when you aic 
assured of its mcaiimg, you must not pie- 
sunie to cpiestion its authority. Y^ou mhst 
come to Christ as a /lit/e child, or yon 
cannot enter into his kingdom. When, 
therefore, yon open your Bible, open your 
heart also, with eagerness to b(‘ instiucteil: 
hunger and thirst after the knowledge of 
salvation ; receive with mtehness ‘ the en- 
grafted vuirii,’ and you shall find rest fur 
your soul.* ” ^ 
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It is our privilege and our benefit, 
living as we do in these lalter days, 
lo profit by the lessons of experi- 
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cnce. Few subjects can now be 
discussed^ which may not be sim- 
pUhed and enlightened as much 
by precedent as by argument The 
]M)licy of colonization, for instance, 
ia no lungef an abstract untried 
theory ; arid while we concede the ne- 
cessity and advaufages of its encou- 
ragement, we are at the saiue time 
armed with knowledge and caution 
against the evils that attend it. We 
have not indeed eilhcr space or hu- 
mour, at least with the present sub- 
ject before us, to discuss or enforce 
at large the wise and wholesome con- 
nection between Church and State ; 
but we may be permitted neverthe- 
less to express our sincere and 
thorough belief on one point, name- 
ly, that if a regular establishimuit of 
the Church of England had, in the 
first iiislancc, been introduced into 
North America, the extiliation of 
that colony from the mother country 
would have been distantly <Iela>ed, 
if not altogether prevented. Under 
a conviction such as this, strong and 
fresh upon our miiub., we turn our 
thoughts with no slight interest to 
the Cape of (lood Hope. 'Ehe 
crowds of Englishmen, that are now 
liJU^tciiing to the shores of Southern 
Africa, iiutiiridlY suggest tlieem|uiry, 
what pnuisioii tlicre is iu that colony 
for religious, civil, and mental im- 
provement. Since the subject of 
emigration has engaged tlie public 
mind, pamphlet after pamphlet, es- 
savs and re\icvvs lu«^\e been niaiiii- 
factnred and multiplied —ail profess- 
ing to alford their quota of needful 
information. 

It will j)rihaps startle the bookish 
indolence and the selecting taste ot 
some of our readers, w hen w'c say, 
that w'O have had the boldness (it 
may be the dullness) to read and 
[>onder wtII the whole of what has 
been thus written. We have se- 
lected from the rest, the two pamph- 
lets that head this article, because 
the tirst is a tolerably clever epitome 
of the contents of many a heavy 
volume, and because the second is 
the cv idciice of an cyc-w itness, best 
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qualified, wc think, of any man liv- 
ing to speak upon the* subject. 
Having said thus much, we shall 
follow the example of very high 
authority, fjnd say little more of 
either, but ))ursue our own luenbra-* 
tioiis in our own way. We are the 
more willing to do this, as they af- 
ford little or no information on that 
portion of the subject, to which we * 
mean to confine ourselves; and as 
we happen to possess the facts we 
need, from apejsonal and somewhat 
long acquaintance with the colony 
in question. 

We shall therefore proceed to lay 
before the public a short view of 
the religion and education of the 
Cape of (n)O(l Hope. And as it 
wdll V ery essentially assist ns in pro- 
pounding, and our readers in com- 
prehending what wc would com- 
municate, we shall seriatim con- 
sider, the English, Church and Eng- 
lish Chaplains ; tJie Dutch Church 
and its ^linisters, Calvinist and Liu 
theran ; slaves and Malays, with 
their Mahometan teachers ; and 
Hottentots with their Moravian and 
Mel liodist M i^-sioiiarios. 

There arc at present on the Cape 
Establishment tliree English chap- 
lains, two civil and one military. The 
duties of one ci\il chaplain are con- 
fimnl to Cape Town, and of the 
other to Simon’s Town ; while those 
of the mililary chaplain are merely 
tfcirrisoii. The civil chaplain at 
Cape Town jierforms divine service 
once on the Sunday morning, in the 
church belonging to the Dutch Cal- 
vinibts. U is the only ooiiveiiieuee 
afforded, and is attended with se- 
rious and annoying objections. The. 
Dutch morning service is seldom 
or never cnnelnded, before the Lng- 
libh congregation assembles* about 
the doors of the Church. The evil 
is of course much increased ou sacra- 
ment Sundays, ^from the length of 
the Calvinist coniriiunion. But the 
difficulty does not vanish, when en- 
trance into the Church is gained. 
Let the weather he ever ?<) hot, let 
the corgregatiou be ever so numcr- 
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01M, the wiadows of a Dutch 
Church ale never opened ; and such 
often is the stiiFocatin^ closeness of 
the place in summer, that few Eng- 
lish stomachs are stout enough to 
bear it. We have only to conceive 
such on animal atmosphere, when 
the thcrnioiiietcr is 100 in the shade ! 
If 80 intolerable to the quiescent 
bearer, what must it pro^e to the 
Clergyman, who, in a large church, 
and from a cumbrous desk (pulpit 
there is none) buricvl between two 
heavy hutments, pcrlornis unassisted 
the VI hole morning duly. Instead 
therefore of one Colonial chaplain 
at Cape Town, there should be at 
least two, if not three. Instead of 
one morning, tliere should he both 
morning and afternoon duty ; and 
instead of the Dutch Church, thus 
seriously objectionable, there should 
be an English Church, with a pro- 
per desk, pulpit,, aud communion- 
table, — the sacrament being now 
administered in the vestry. Among 
other anBoyancos, is the present ne- 
cessity of having English banus of 
marriage published in the Calvinist 
Church, although each party is Eng- 
lish and of the English Church. 
The English chapla.ii possesses no 
power, and feels no wish to inter- 
fere with the riti's of the Calvinist 
communion, and surely it is but 
ftiir to say, that the" toleration should 
be mutual. It is nothing less than 
an ack)iowlc<lgcnieiit of our depen- 
dence upon the ceremonies of ano- 
ther Kstabiislimcnt. 

Upon the rL‘ino\al of the dock- 
yard from Cape Town to Simons 
Town, with the Admiral, Commis- 
sioner, ami other otHcers belonging 
to the navy, fjovernraent concerted 
a warehouse iato un English Church 
at the^latter place, aud appointed to 
it an English chaplain from this 
country. The Church however is 
BO from the increasing popu- 

lation 'Mfdlie ]>lacp, as to admit not 
ev^n a fourth jcriit of tliose, (Dutch 
well as English) wlio would (Other- 
wise attend. — These then are the 
oaiy two civil chaplains in the 
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Colony : but we must not therefore 
conclude that even these two are 
constantly resident. A chaplain- 
ship ah^'oad is but a very chceness 
appointment; and it is but fair to 
suppose that the amor patriee, na- 
tural to us all, must at times bi'eak in 
upon the memory v ith a force not 
easily nor rationally to be mastered. 
Government, therefore, after a ser- 
vice of three or four }ears residence 
ill the colony, very justly allows 
leave of absence to revisit England. 
Diiring this absence, which (from 
the length of the voyage) cannot be 
a short one, double labour of course 
falls upon the shoulders of the tw^o 
left behind ; who however do the 
best they can, and divide between 
them the duties, civil and military, 
of Cape and Simon’s Town. Shoulii 
sickness to either ensue, the duty 
must be partially neglected ; if to 
both, altogether left undone. 

Though Colonies in genera! arc 
not favourable either to religion or 
to morals, yet it may be said of the 
Cape English, that there prevails 
amongst them a great desire of fre- 
quenting divine service. The Eng- 
li^h Church at Cape Town is at- 
tended not only by all (he English, 
blit also by many of the Dutch, 
especially those who have married 
into or are connected with English 
families. When an Englishman 
marries a Dutc hwoman, the solem- 
nity is performed by the English 
chaplain, and e\rn wlif're a Dutch- 
man marries an Englisli woman, it is 
generally I lie same. 

The Duteb established religion of 
the ('ape is Calvinistic. There arc 
i/irce regular INI inisttTs appointed to 
this Church in Cape Town ; and each 
district throughout the colony (ex- 
cept Simon's Town) has one Mini- 
ster of the same persuasion. The 
w hole of these, there being no tythes, 
are paid by Government and provid- 
ed with a house. There is also 
at Ca[)e Town a Dutch Lutheran 
Church ; the Minister of which is 
supported altogether by the volun- 
tary contributions of the coiigrega- 
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lion, which is numerous and re- 
lipectablc. The old Lutherau Church 
has lately been taken down, and a 
Tery*hands^)nie and extensive 
one has been erected, solely*by the 
subscriptions raised for the purpose 
anion^ I he friends of tiiat coniniu- 
nion. After this, we really feel some 
shame in recording the fact, t^iat a 
proposal has recently been made, by 
the English civilians, for erecting 
ail English Church at Cape Town, 
which proposal would certainly have 
been carried into effect, had not dif- 
liculties been raise<l against the plan 
by the Colonial (jovcniment. 

The Calvinist Church refuses bap- 
tism to illcgitiiiidte children ; a prac- 
tice which greatly tends to increase 
MalKunetanism. It also formerly re- 
fused baptism to slaves, as by tlie 
Dutch law, a slave, when christened, 
became man ii in it ted. 'rhis of courijc 
shut the door at once against the 
conversion of the slave, as no w oild- 
ly-iiiimled Dutchinim was prejiured 
to give up so valuable a property. 
Duiiiig Lord Hov^ den's goverrflneiit, 
this odious ami sordiii law was an- 
nulled. The denial of Clirirtliaii bap- 
tism was not iIicohIn imiiguiU sIk uii 
to these j)Of>i crcaluie'i, as a slave 
was never permitted even to be pre- 
sent at Divine Service; ami when 
Midi a pagan and i»utcast personage 
infruded upon tiie forbidden sanc- 
tuary, he was instantly ami not very 
courteously disinissi*d by theChurch 
beadle ! 

These cruel prohibiftoiis liave na- 
turally combiiK'd to sv*'ell the ranks 
of iMuhometaiiism. The nuiiiher and 
zeal of the Mahometan Eiie^ts liave 
also mainly conlributed to tins cud. 
Cireat numbers of I'ree MiiJays have 
for a length of years resided iii Cape 
I'own, and these, without exception, 
are t>f the Moslem faith, 'riiere arc 
at this moment no less than Itwlrc 
Malay (or Mahometan) Priests in 
Cape Town. They induce the slave 
to embrace their persuasion, as much 
by spiritual as temporal motives, 
'i'hey are called, “ Upper Masters," 
and the away they exercise is u:i- 
llEMEMliKANCKK, No. 11. 


limited. They promise protection 
to the slave against their owinero(infe- 
rior masters) w ith ample means of 
revenge against their cruelty. They 
take care of them when in sickness, 
or in want. <l'here is not an instance 
spon record, we uuderstand, of a 
Mahometan becoming Christian : 
but many well-known cases of the 
reverse have occurred. The follow- 
ing fact is authentic. A girl of co- 
lour, baptised in the Dutcli*Churclj, 
married an European. They had a 
large family, wh5 were regularly ad- 
mitted into communion within the 
same pale. On the death of tiie hus- 
band, the woman and the w'hole of 
her family almost instantly became 
Mahometan. There is one virtue 
which they possess — sobriety. A 
Malay is seldom seen drunk. Indeed 
the general habits of thi<» psople 
are singularly thrifty ; they are the 
best arlizani in every handicraft, and 
they are very anxious to have their 
chiidren instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, and accounts, and send them 
to the common Dutch schools for 
the j)urpose, till of an age to gaiu 
their livelihood. The Pri#\sts are 
lijamtamed liberally by voluntary 
dtnialions ; and the poon st slave 
always manages to save a trifle for 
his grand-master. They hold their 
religious services every night of the 
wvek, which consVt in exj>»>unding 
the stud ill praying. Ou some 

cejUaiii festivals they consume the 
night ill these employ iiieiils, and 
when the beams of the sun break 
forth, iIk' Priest falls prostrate on 
the ground, «and the whole congre- 
gation fall, one after the other, ujkui 
hi> unfortunate body. As the Priests 
possess the j>ower of ordination, their 
lull imrnhers arc always maintained, 
and of course increased aceouding 
to the addition of proselytes. It 
13 not only the slaves, that adopt 
the tenets of the common and 
dailiiig faith. Many seizures liave, 
since (he aholition of the slave trade, 
been made of Portuguese and other 
ships, employed in this nefarious 
tuitlic. W hen brought into the Cape, 
N 
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ilie ships anil their Ininp; eariio are 
cOu(lt;i]iii/Hi. Tliese ninvsoined shiAes 
heetJiue IVeo, but ftre apju'entieed to 
the cohniists under nu e\puss eon- 
ditit^ii of their l)iin‘.'mi»; llieiu up to 
some trade, and iuslnietiuj; them in 
Chi’istiiinity. A.SM)e::itiiij; as thty 
do with sl;i\es, and e(juail> exposed 
to tlie iiihiiem e oi the Maiiiy Friest, 
it is imicii to do4ible<l whether aii\ 
of them ill realit\ become (Jhii'itian*^. 
Some hviuireds of these apjireijtices 
are now <ii'j>er.‘;e(l ihioiiiilionl the eo- 
Jou\, and art' too ij|[<*nenill\ consider- 
ed and tre'iteil as slii\ts. 

It is to die Mottcutol that the INlis- 
sioiiary tlin'cts his attt iiiion. The 
Cape ]\Jissioi!a!i<'s may be dividetl 
into two ehi ses, M(ua\i;ni aiidMe- 
tluKlist» V» illi die simple maiiiiers 
find hiiperitir skill ami mj(.c»s' o1 tlie 
fttniRi", few of ('orumlei^ \\v prt- 
KUiiie, are allop,tdier unnequainled. 
Tilt’} have ‘-jirt'iul llieir jiious, ra- 
tional u&elhl l:ib'('urs tliroui^hoiit the 
wtirld. Tho^c at die (’i'j’e lime 
ihiee esialdibhment^ ; (inatienthall, 
(jioencldotd, aiui a new setdemt'iit 
in Alljai]}. !ie\ jirotaa'd in tlitir 
}dan^ of cojnt'i'sion and civili/ation, 
upon tht' oiil\ hishstanfial hasjs of 
.sound leli^iion moral haj'})ine'‘S. 
While tlie} h'l.'d I lie minds ami hearts 
and hopes of tij(' ])oor llottmitot to 
the unseen Llorit s ofaiiotliei woild, 
they direct i;i^- -itK-nlion and cinplov 
his liands to labour for ii Msilile anti 
iionest iLainteir.iiu e in this. Wt‘hr\e 
oni selves sf'eii tlieir t hief settiemeiif, 
(inadentiiall, a:i>l ean add our sin- 
cere Ihouoh feeble tesdiuoii} to tlie 
uniform ami favourubi^* accounts of 
all travtileis ni Soutitern Aliica. It 
is the must ilomishimj; \iilay:e in the 
colony. Lacli .Missionary ]uirsues 
«ouie trade, to ulioin a eeilain num- 
ber ol ilolteiitot- are ajipri ntieed. 
IVIaii} ol them iiovu ver piett'r ajiii- 
cultnre, and line diemsilves out lor 
ti j»i\eii period to the adjacent far- 
mers. The Madras plan of tdii- 
cation has been lately iiitrodueed 
at Giiadeiilhidl, ami a commodious 
«cliool-roQpi 1ms been const ructod, 
fcj a subscriptiuu chietly raised by 


the benevolent extntioiis of some 
F/njjlishnien, A\ho are frientls to tlu^ 
Missitm. W’ltli regard to Metho- 
dist Missionaiies, (those sent out 
by thc^' London Missionary Stieiet}) 
we cannot say urn eh in praise. Their 
chief settlement llelhelsdor}), (nick- 
iituned “ Beji^ars Town we have 
never persoimlly setni ; hut the re- 
lations of those who have, and we 
have conversed with some scores 
upon the suhjeet, etmenr in lejire- 
sentiim; it as the abode ot sloth, i^- 
iioiame, ami w retcliedness- A new' 
and larii'e sell lenient under this same 
Soeal}, m the vi i v heart of Alhaii}, 
has been lately set on foot; with 
what belter success we leave m)t}<*t 
leaint. As we know iiotbini; j>osi- 
tiveK, we shall say nothing ol “'J'lu‘- 
opoli^,” the muni' it bears ; and Mis- 
Monarv Reports we seldom read, and 
never oecJit. TIk' trill h, that is, the 
ir/ie/e truth is seal Cl Iv evert old. W Idle 
on the ‘-pot, cveiy ol^ject wears the 
chaiaeterof neglect, lilthiiiess, and 
ajialhy, rAangeluai IMagazmes and 
Missh narv K( gislci s jiaiiit loilh to 
the cnduloiJK eves ol their untia- 
velled readers scenes little short of 
an eaillilv Lden. Al the jilaee, every 
thing i> had and hojx’b ss ; in print, 
ever} tiiiui;- is md only good and pro- 
mising, Imt quite perfect and ac- 
coiiiplished. hen will zealots haini 
the tinlh of the slab* adage, that 
“ honistv Is tin; hest policy.’' The 
age of j)ious frauds” Iras surely for 
ever jiassed away. Some of their 
Iratciinly, aiV however not quite' so 
umnimllul of worldly interest. Zea- 
lous as the Methodist Missionary 
j/r<;fess(‘s himself for the coiivci sion 
of the llofteiitot, nrjiiy of them ai(‘ 
too fniul to linger iiniong the snug 
eomforts ami easier duties of Capi* 
Town. IJrrt, and ’lot among the 
wilds of Africa tliey sojouin — /orr 
and not among the Hottentots and 
( idires, tiny delight to preach, ami 
to build (Ihajiels, ami collect eongre- 
gatioiis fioiii the English, civilians 
and soldieis. Mr. CinMphell, vve un- 
deistamb is at pre.^eiii at the Cape, 
and v\e have lately i,een a letter from 
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Liin, when: ho says, that ho hopes 
very shortly to Imihl a Chapel in the 
very centre of ("aj)e Town. A Mr. 
'J’luiai also, a Missionary of tin' same 
class, orij»inally tlesli?ie(l hn<’('\lon, 
hiislalely nuinii;ie(l to learn the Dutch 
hin{;ua/;e and u,et appointed (not 
Ihshnl) of «:ahiariji) hilt a Miiii->tcr 
of the ixiiiilai Diilch ChoM h. ih* 
is pa.^ior ol Cuh'don, a \:Hai;e not 
liliv niih s from Cape Town ! 

Ihit we iTiUsl protfed to ^ive some 
:u'comit of the Ihhle and school 
Con5mi>si( iji, and like\^ist‘ oi (tie 
'-tale e.f ediuation at the Caj'e. 
']’hi> C Ommis ,ion has ('\is(ed moler 
the n.ime ef I In’ Se'maol (\»inmis-i'>n 
tor a length of M hen, hou- 

e\or in litlo, a piojeot was made 
for erealifii': en /'.n\ihir% r>ii)!e So- 
eief^, it V. a^ resoh'*il, under the 
sanction ol i *t>\ einnient, that a m \v 
(ith- and wider powers should l)e 
m\en to the (dd sot K’ty It was then 
called, The Ihhle and Sehoed Cora- 
mission. its ]>iior Mews and tnnds 
wme kepd distinct, and were directed 
as heretofore in the mana^en^i'iit oi 
< (million Dutch schools. A ficsli 
iiind was raised for the twofold pur- 
pose of <h srpiiiiatmc, the Dutcli 
ami Un-li h Scnj/tuie.s at ndueed 
pruo's, and of mli (»diicinii both at 
( ,ipe i o\^ n and m the <.‘olony oeiu'- 
lalU, the Aladras plan of tuition, 
lo'tl is end a \cr} liandsome sum 
was raised. Donations to a laii;e 
amount wer<' l'I'cii, and hheial an- 
nual .suhsci iptioiir- were ]»ronrisrd. 
Ihidei thes- llattcrin; aasj>:( es, a 
I'ree S-elnxd,’’ tur Dnli li tOid 
Kn;ihsh, sl-isc as well as owner, was 
ojnmed. A memher ol the Com- 
mission ma<le an <xl«'nsi\(' tour up 
the colony, to introduce the im- 
pro\cd method mio tin* ilislriet 
schools. A conmiuincalioii also was 
opened witli the Society h>i Jjio- 
inolm^ Chnsli.m Knowledge, and 
the liritisli mul Foreign ruble So- 
ciety, find an annual donation ot :*.>/. 
to each was \otc<l, as an induccinciit 
to acknowledge the allihafion, and 
to fulthcr the plaii^ ol the new 


board. Both ol these socictics’wore 
graciously ])leased to accept this 
lender of fr llowthip, and a corres- 
pondence ionse(jm iitl> was opened, 
and hooks \m cc ^iraiued. A donation 
of was al -o promised to the 
Rational Socu'tv, to secure its saiic- 
Ijoii aiivl eo-operation. 

Foi a< onsiihoalile perimi, math'iA 
went ofi most hivorahly ; hut tin* 
funds of tin* m vv ; ocit‘t\ soon lell 
oil ; die e\ptc.ces cl tile school 
\U'ic fo'iiid \c]y iicavy, while the 
aise.md snl^scr [Snuis weie eJtli<*r lell 
anp.dd or di^conlnmed. Tlnne 
M l ined no im ans <d' f{dfil!jng the 
proihires made to tin’ ai-o\e soeie- 

Jm n.. At h n*' 1‘, liowiwer, at lln^ 
(.lose of l.i^Jt aar, an eliort was 
made, and PH)/, wa*' seur to <aeh 
of Im two iiist, i ( compaiMed indeed 
with a painful notice Iroiii tie' trfii- 
sunn*, that lhl^ reruittaiiee, Irorn the 
decayed income, w.;s itie only and 
liiidl rennttaiRe to he <*\]>ectt(l. 
The donation of ‘20/. to liie National 
Society si ill renuiiiis due. The let- 
ter fiom the S('eiet<ir\, inclosiri;; tin* 
200/. hiouirhi the dis(u>smg intelh- 
gence thai the Tree School, tor want. 
ofsn}»j>or( and funds, wa.^HiMkiiiiDast 
to decay, and ir.us: M-ry shoiil> he 
di^eoiilimu’d. This lettii was sent 
to the two ‘-^M■if*fles with liie donation 
U) each of 1(>‘J/. Tliey ha\e both 
most i;eiu ^odered, ni eonsi- 

deitition of cireiiiii- l anees, to retuiii 
lh( wiioK JL'iioiuU. in hooks and 
tract*!, for llm us*' and hem ht of 
Ihhle and School Commis'Sion. All 
this is the more depjoiahh , as educa- 
tion Ihrouglumt tin colony is lament-' 
ahlv and I'odfessedly detective. Some 
tiijK' sinct', a granimai sciiool was 
attempted to he cslahiislud, hut il 
could jirvei he brought to])ass. '^Jdie 
Free Sclnud (il at jliis nionnmt ex- 
isting) is the (miy pnldie school m 
that large, populous, and increasing 
set I lenient. Tlieia* are no good 
schoolmasti’rs ; <mly those Ix'- 

come U aehers, w'ho are loo idle, ig- 
norant, or vieiou*^ for any other em- 
ploy nuiiU No bo(»k!? are printed in 
N 2 
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the colony, aud, if there were, 
would never be read. The Cape 
Gazette, published wTokly by Go- 
vernment, contains only advertise- 
ments, proclamations, and a few 
scraps from London pap^^rs. There 
is no interest whatever in South* 
Africa for either literature or science. 
The art of getting money is the only 
one studied. We are however glad 
to learn that an attempt has lately 
been ma(J,e to open to the public a 
long-closed and forgotten librarv be- 
longing to the Calwmislic church : 
conlainifig principall} Cieinian and 
Dutch works, and also some valua- 
ble classics. 

We cannot conclude, rnthoiit a 
word or two on the subject, which 
now cinplos so much public atten- 
tion ; Emigration to the ( ape. Al- 
]>any (known by the Dutch name, 
Zhurevcldt) is the spot selected by 
Government for the new' settlement. 
It is about 7t)0 miles from Cape 
Town, and borders eastward on the 
Great Fish River, the line of demar- 
cation betw’cen the colony and 
CafVre land. It comprizes an area 
of about bO miles by 50, as mea- 
sured on a map, or 100 by (50 of 
IraAelling distanee : and presents an 
e^tcnsi^e series of fruitful vallies 
leaching to the sea-shore. Albany, 
so thinks and says Mr. Rirehell, is 
capable of feeding large herds of 
caille, and of pioducing corn, \e- 
uelablcs, and jieiliaps wine, sutticieirt 
for a numerous population. We 
have no doubt that the emigrants 
will in lime Inid enough to feed and 
even fatten upon ; but w e Lave 
many and pen^erse doubts of Albany 
becoming an important settlement. 
Fhe chiel of wluch is, the ditficnlty 
of disposing, by way of trade, of the 
surplus produce. The journey to 
Ca|»e I'owii cuuriot be accomplished 
under a month, and that in waggons 
drawn by oxen over nigged rucks, 
and through deep and perilous ra- 
vines, 'The journey is often accom- 
panied both w ith delay and danger 
from ;thc swollen state of the rivcis, 


(from storm showers), which it is im- 
possible at these times to ford. As 
to a coasting trade we have still less 
hopes. The Cape is yet what the 
Portugife'se first culled it, “ tlie 
Oape of Storms.’" The S, E. coast 
is nearly iron-bound, except a few 
inlets, whose mouths are choked up 
by ba^^ of sand. Tne dreadful surf 
upon till? beach renders embarkation 
and debarkation frequently hazard- 
ous, and always ditlieult. It may 
not he generally know'ii, that the 
Dutch have made frequent but fruit- 
less attempts to c(»lonizft Albany, 
and plodding as they Nationally are, 
they have long ago abandoned u 
coasting trade at the Cape. We do 
not wish to give a gloomy picture, 
but the facts wc stale may be taken 
merely a*' a cont^a^t to the tl.iltermg 
and litopian \isions, which seem to 
prevail in the minds of many upon 
the sidnjiH t. The Mcitiity of Albany 
t(>Catliariii, we think, is of no import- 
ance. The sle}>s, that have !)ecn ami 
will be taken t(» keep ilown these 
restless and rapacious neighbours, 
will be porfeellv equal to the evil. 

We have indeed our suspicions 
lliat many of llic English, who emi- 
giafe to Albany, will be anxious 
ami enabbd to procure firms nearer 
Cajie Town, of wliicli there are 
abundance t(' be purchased, and 
that upon tmins clieaj) and commo- 
dious. Little deposit is required, 
and IransfcMs an* made in the way of 
inorlgage. Ik* that as it may. Emi- 
gration to a large extent has taken 
place, and will continue, we doubt 
not, ill spite of all our croaking. 
And as our fears may be found base- 
less (we sincerely trust they may) 
we w'ill siqipose Albany formed into 
an Englislj settlement. In that case 
(to return to our snlqect) what pro- 
vision is there for the r<*ligioiis, 
moral, and mental improvement of 
the settlers and their generation i 
111 one of Lonl Bathiirsl’s Circulars 
it is said. 

In any casein which 100 families pro- 
ceed togctlieijund apply for Ituvt* to cany’ 
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ont with them a inimster of thoir own 
persiNnion, Government will, upon tlicir 
being actuidly located, assign a j^aUry to 
the minister whom they may have selected 
to accompany them, if he shall be |p|)rOved 
by the Secretary of State.’* 

• 

Now tliis appears t(j us att.cn(lc<I 
witli portentous evils, and is quite at 
varifuice with •the polity of tlie 
Dutch (jovernment, wliich estahiish- 
cd a Calvinist church and iimiister 
ill e\(‘ry new district. There are 
some dozens nf English Methodist 
missionaries at the ('aj>e ; and if to 
these he added ininislers, Catholic, 
llaptisi, Anahaplist, and so on, all 
vanons jis Lheilocks they (each, \ie 
can indeed ha\e Imt hi tie hesitation 
ill saying that the Church oi Eng- 
land will never In come the cliurcli of 
A I ban V. Even wert* Church of 
Englaiui pastors to In* chosen hy 
these ciniu:ran(s, no controni over 
them could he granted to any cede- 
.siastical jurisdiction. Once elec- 
tive, al\\a\.s eU'cliu* ; and in case of 
tliMlh or sickness, Belljcl^dorj), on 
the spot and full of orr/cA*, •would 
reiulily supply every vacancy. Tlie 
J/androst (chief magistrate) of AI- 
haii) is an Englishman; mIiv not 
ihf'refon' at once and at lirst esta- 
hlis*li an English Epi'>ropalian 
Church? We an* awaic, that it is 
easier to put qiicsnons than to solve 
lliciH. Eerha|)s tliis cuiuhlion was 
thought (essential by (io\ernmcrit to 
induce emigration : and it certainly 
docs hold ont a strong, (»ncourage- 
rnent to the eniii:ran|tto he aNSurcil, 
that he may listen in a strange land 
to that minister, to whom ho is 
hound hotli hy habit and \encralion. 
Still, as the Church of England is 
established here, in perfect charity 
and fair toleration we may he al- 
lowi'd to express a zeak>us though 
j>erhaps unavailing whh to see it 
equally cstahlislied in aC’olony, now 
decidedly, and, we trust, unalter- 
ably British. We are glad to find 
that the Society for the Propagation 
of the Ciiospel has taken the subject, 
into consideration, and tliat bis 
(jracc the President has been ic- 
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qaested to make a comiminicat&OQ 
upon the same to the »Se<iretai*y for 
the Colonial Dcp’artmcnt. 


Sirictut es ou ihe Uses ami TXcfects, 
of Pariith Rcfristns and UUU of 
MortalHp, in Reference to AJar- 
7'i'ifrcs, Rh't/is, iifiptiamf!, 
cases. Casualties, caid Bm'ials ; to 
the ProbabiliUes of the Pa per tanej/ 
oj U/e, and to ihe asctrlahun^ 
of the Pros^i'ess af l^opulalion, 
with Snfj^^estions for improvhi^ 
and cxlendinp; ihe Sifstem of pa- 
lochial Reo'istn/. Ihf Gror*re 
Alan Jinrrows, A/. 1). F, F, 

b'i pp. Underwood. IblB, 

The title of this pamphlet will ex- 
cite various retied ions in tiie minds 
of our clerical n .ideis, who are at 
tins time piepari?ig to copy their 
several registers, and aie repeating 
their annual complaints of (Jie inef- 
ficieiu y and imhsl met ness of what 
they are required to transcribe, and 
of the ungrainmalical nonsense of 
the eertilicate, whicli tliey are di- 
rected to sign. Sonic will j>robal)ly 
he oifended at the very suggestion 
of new })io\isions, ami at the re- 
vival of a .‘Subject v^hich has hut 
hilcly hecii so imuleqiiatclv treated; 
some will fear tliat the evils of the 
present system will not he removed, 
others will hope that they may be 
jialliaTed, and all will feel a secret 
conviction, that neither art nor ac- 
ciileiit can render an act of amend- 
ment worse than that wliich it is 
j)ioposed to amend. In the iiiiifst 
of these lucubrations they may find 
much to engage and reward their 
ntteiitioii in tliis piiblicatiyn, in 
which an ingenious and sensible 
writer has brought together a va- 
riety of curious and useful iufonna- 
tion ou the subjc*ct of parish regis- 
ters and bills of mortality, and 
though the plan w hich he suggests is 
neither worthy nor cnpable of being 
adopted in all its details, it never- 
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tbek'Sfi d€«crve« mature and dispas- 
sionate coi sidcratioii. 

rroocediug on the priiici|)le, that 
the slrenp;th of a state consists in 
populatif>n and breed of men,” 
Dr. Burrows considers it"a matter of 
higjh importance to be acf|miiritcd 
iMit only with the number but with 
the condition of the peoi)le, and 
- .with Hie enu'^ea by wliich their num- 
bers may l>e diminished or increased, 
lie stales succinctly the medical, 
jHilitical, and moral uses of correct 
ro(»i»ters and bills of‘morfa!ity, and 
dwells at some considerable lencjth 
on their civil and political advant - 
nt^es, and especially upon the a It el- 
ation which has taken place in the 
general ht rdlli of the coimtry, and 
upon the eltect of that alteratiiwi, 
in calculating the rate of assurance 
ufion li\es. The fact of a decrc^as- 
iiig mortality is established by a 
comparison of the baptisms witli 
the burials, at difTeront periods, in 
London, from which it a])pe«irs that 
the. average annual number of each 
was, between the years 

Baptisms. Burials. 

1770__17},0 17,2ia 21, ('00 
11,08—1817 2l/ial 18,88(3. 

This statement of the pliysica! 
state of the im tnipolis, of the in- 
crease of baptisms and th(‘ dccieasi* 
of burials, is confirmed by a cm ions 
ri'purt of ilic health of the hoys m 
Christ’s Hospital, where a register, 
kept by the late apothecary, invali- 
dates the authority of another do- 
cument, on which Doctor Price had 
been induced to 1 cly : tl'is n gisier 
extends from April, to April, 

179y, and 

“ The, lotai niTnihcr of deaths, from dis- 
rase*«, accoidiiig to this regislcT, >>asi7;>, 
maktiu; liu avera^ie of' fan i and ont-third, 
atid hniig a pioportion to tlu* imiid>er of 
hoys of about owe in c^fi« hundred and 

JtJUjr R 23. 

This decrease of mortality is not 
confined to the metropolis. The 
Kline gratifying conclusion is eolleef- 
cd from a similar coii 4 >ai i,M)n made in 


the town of Northamjitoii, W'herc, 
in a very c(‘nsidcrablo increase of 
population, the nnrnial meilium of 
baptisms and burials was in the 
years ht'tween 


1711—1780 

Bajitism'; 

1 .“dl 

Burials, 

180} 

ITPI 

-1800 

1(.3 

1(30 

1801— l.tlv) 

201 

1 ^6 

1808- 

-1813 

2.)o 

VJ.y 


W4‘ lin\e comjirrssed into a siiudl 
spaei' tlu‘ suhstiLiice ol* (his argu- 
ment, from wliicli llu' author con- 
cludes, as it apjK'ars to us with 
great force, and at the same 
with «ingiil:ir iiiodesiy, mid witli an 
ackiiow l« dgno'Ut ol tin* liiglu st re- 
sp<‘ct for (iie ])V(d('s.>ioiial talents of 
Doctor Price and Mr. Morgan, 

‘MUnrr, prolmblv, it tviII be allowed 
to be .1 r.ilional iiili rencc , tli^l tlu piobabi- 
IitiCH of life are uetiiall v .w.d iieiall} iiiueli 
improved, uikI c(Misef[nenlly, that Dr. 
price’s tabh.'', No. XV. ami No. X\'i. 
shewiui; the prohabiliiies of the duration 
of human life in London, from 17.^o to 
17(38, and fiom 1771 lo 178'), as vnell a^i 
thatof?.'o. XVII, sIk wiok the prohabib- 
ties of life at all aire*', foimed fiorn the 
Noi tli.impton registers of niortalit}, from 
173.^ to 178'), aie not corre^l'cmdeiit wdlb 
the pri'sent proliabdities of life either in 
1/omioii or the country." P. :;p. 

‘‘ t’rom Itie dat(* to whieh I have nd't r- 
red, we (’an reailily appiecuile llie value 
nml likewoe tin lu'cc-siiy offuitluM iii- 
ipiiry. Foi It IS obvioii'^, tlml it', from 
a!i\ eiror, tlic expectancy of life be ral- 
ciilated oil Um) low >t ve.de, the system 
founded on it must (uid in di‘'appointin(‘nf ; 
on the C(>ntrar\, 'iif it be on too liigh a 
.scale, what are tluui the roiisiMpiences 
The premium ofassuianee paid being (tjiii 
valent to the supposed iisk of life, in pro- 
cess of time there must bo an arcriirmlatioii 
exropdmg all possible (h'liiand , and, un- 
less a proportionate dnismn of tlio surplus 
be made, a capital aernies, wlneli, like 
a disproportionate and unwieldy head, by 
Its Miperinriimbrno alone will endanger 
the safely of the liody. 

But theie nrv also many other ineon- 
veniences and eliarges supeivc'iie to ovei- 
ratifig the evpertai'cy of lives, which nf- 
lect not only those eiigaced in assurance, 
but extend lo many other pecuniary coii- 

eciiis. 

“ in vdiu'ii^; iLvci:jion , anllUlUc^, in,u- 
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rancos, Sec. if Ihr clianco of lives be rated 
beyond the actual risk, the value will be 
tixed not by u leal, but an erroiicotia 
Htiuijai'd. 

“ All annuities devised arc lif^de ft) the 
lef^aey duty, tlie ainount of wliieh is fixed 
by tables caleiflate*! on Dr. I'rice’s jirin- 
ciples, and annexed to the Art of Parlia- 
ment, imposing and ie^iilatiO|; it. If this 
table be, .ei {nobable, founded on 

data, which cxiiliug cirruuislaiiex'.s invali- 
date, will not peiBon^ paviiiji accuidin<{ to 
its rate, suatdin uii unecjuitablo dediirtiou 
from then ri;;htful piopeit) •' In some cases 
this tax iindoubboJly operates very op- 
jucHsively , It is, tiierefoie, imperative, 
that the piineiples by which it is directed 
siiould be radically souud *.*' P. 33. 

Haviniij jminted out some of the 
errors iu the ilalu on wiiicli the sys- 
tem of life jussurance is founded, 
mid which, he jiresuines, that the 
estahlisliinp, of correct rei^isters and 
hills of mortality will nMiiedy, Dr. 
Ihirrows proceeds to enquire into 
th(‘ir (>rii;in, abuses ami defects, and 
to oiler \.iri«>us su;;i;e:>l ions for their 
imjiroNemeiit. It i< well known that 
the parisli rei^isters orimnated witli 
Oroinwell, Karl of in lo3d, 

hnl were not t^eneially in use before 
IhoU, The fonji and imthod of 
l\eepnii>' tlieni are jnesenhiMl in the 
7(Vli canon of IhOd, in confoiinily 
Willi winch canon, and without ev- 
<'lusion of tln ir own discictiun, the 
C'leruy acted, until tlie passing of 
the iiKMiioiable statuli' of tin* fifty* 
second of the kiii;^, 'Po this statute 
Doctor Ihirrows objei ts, J. tliat it 
does not (‘iiforce rc^isiry upon all 
denomniatioMs of rcli^iOii ; *2, tlui it 
dues not reijiiire a leluin of tJie bu- 


“ Tlic followin'; is d CA^r in point : n 
srivaiit, aired 1!, had dii annuity of oO/. 
left liei. I'ins leiracy was of cmiisc lial)k- 
to a dul\ of 10/. poi Cent. It wu'* coiise- 
quenlly iieeesBdiy to nseeriain its value, 
whicii, ac< ( idini; to the tabic was near 
the (lul>, iberelbie, Hinuiinfcd t« 
(it'd, sixtecm pounds more than the amount 
wfllie first years annuity. .\ jn-riod of 
four years, it is true, is allowed in fuieli 
cases to pay tlie duty : but still it a very 
heavy tax, and oii^bt, if il be chaiTred on 
«n erroneous expectancy of life, to be 
conected,’* 


rials in the cemeteries of hospitals 
and alms-houses, and 3. Uiak it doea 
not make provision for any registry 
of births. 

It is hardly ercdihle, that such aa 
attempt at* legislation should liavc 
•been made in the nineteenth century, 
or have been suli’ered for six vears tu 
disgrace file statute book, as is ex- 
hibited when all the djs(Te{>aiieies > 
of this act are brought into one 
point of view. I Is title is “ an act 
for the better^ regulating and pre- 
serving parish ^nd other registers of 
births, baptisms, marriages, and bu- 
rials, iu England and the pre- 
amble insists upon tlie advantages 
to he derived from “ the amending 
the manner and form of keeping and 
preserving registers of baptisms, 
inaiTiagej>, and burials.” Now the 
reader will observe, that the nu> 
thod of “ fjctter regulating'' the re- 
gistry of birlhsy and of “ amend- 
ing*' the manner* of keeping regis- 
t(‘rs of baptisms is to omit the re- 
gistry of births altogether; thu.s 
one of the objects proiessed iu the 
title is wholly omitted in (he pre- 
amble, and iu every other jiait of 
the act, and the schedule annexed. 
The registry of marnages i*, better 
regulated and amended hy iiilro- 
dueing tlie clause concerning the 
consent of (he parents, which is 
never wMiited except in tlie iimriage 
of minors by liceuee, and (lie very 
)*nportan1 addition of a piiutcd nuia- 
ber to tlie eiiLiy. The registry of 
burials is better regulated and 
amendtd l>> oniittiug all sjiecitic.i^ 
tioii of l^e condition of the de- 
ceased, wdieliier inarried or single, 
whetlier rich or poor, and of all 
timse circuiiislances which mav dix,- 
tiiiguisli the palish pauper Inun tlu‘ 
shopkeeper, the fanner, the e,squire, 
und the jiarsou of tlie same name 
and age. It is vain to insist on the ap- 
propriation of penalties to (he equal 
benefit ot the luVornier and the poor 
of tile parish, when no tine is levied, 
and no penalty imposed except that 
of (raiisportation ; upon (he match- 
less instance of economy ia issuing 
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registers of paper^ and requiring tii« 
copies on pHrchment ; on the 
T«qifisitioii that Uie copies siiali be 
prepared within two months^ and 
transmitted within iive ; or, bstly, 
upon tiie utter absardity«>6f tbe cer- 
-^cate which the Clergy man is ve- 
quii'ed to subscribe. These are tri* 
. iiing follies. We shall take our stand 
, ^upoH the deficiency of the register 
i'or burials : and on this we remark, 
that in tbe days of our youth, there 
were living in a certain provincial 
town, fourteen perso>^s, bearing the 
tianie Christian names, and the same 
^uruanles, nearly of the same age, 
Lut of (liiiereiit occupations, and we 
ask, how are lhe>e persons to be 
distinguished in the register, the 
amended register of burials. It is 
true, that the abode' of the de- 
ceased is speeilied, liut without 
atloptiiig the common jest, that the 
grave is the abode of the dead, 
paying all attention to tiie sche- 
dule, we will admit that the distinc- 
tion may be effectual in towns, 
where there are streets, and wlierc 
the houses are imiid>ered : but where 
is the distinction to be found on the 
greens and emnnKiUs of tlie coun- 
try ! Or how often will the aluide 
be leinemliered, wlooi, .liter a lapse 
of many yiais, it is nece‘)'jarv to 
obtain a copy of the iegii»ter, or to 
make iiupnry in p.oof of pedigree 
and descent ? 

It is to remedy some of the inan*- 
fest defects of the <‘\isti!ig Jitw% that 
Ur. Burrows jiroposes to lelain the 
present forms, iiilrodiuing into the 
jegister of baptisms two columns, 
tiie one sjiecdying tbe time, the 
other tile place ol birthy alid also 
noticing wlietlier tbe cliild be the 
firaiy i^ccond, or Hurd, <Vc. sou or 
daughter of the parents. Into the 
register of biiriala, lie would also 
introduce four coJuiuiib specifying, 
1. the condition of Uic deceased, 
whether married oi single ; *2. the 
qimttty, profession, or trade ; 3. the 
]dac6' iu wiiicii ; and 4. tiie disease 
of wllich the jiarty died, lii both 
registers he rfdainni the column by 


w'hom buried,’’ or ** by whom bap- 
tized.’' This is an improvement m 
the language of the heading of the 
column, which both in respect of 
baptising* and of burial as if both 
w'ere ceremonies in tlie same sense, 
is entitled by whom the ceremony 
was performed.’' The column is how- 
ever, unnecessary: *• Me ceremon^'^ 
is so generally performed by the in- 
ciiiiibiiit or his curate, that the oc- 
casional services of a friend need 
not to lie noticed, aud the practice 
of signing every separate entry is 
by no nieaus an amendment of the 
canonical prescription, that the 
minister and church-wardens unto 
every page of that book, when it 
shall be filled with such inscriptions 
shall subscribe their names." We 
will not say, tliat tlie suggestions of 
Doctor Burrows are not iinprove- 
inenls n))i>n tiie present scheme of 
parisii registry, or that they do not 
deserve the atlention of those whom 
it euncerns : but if the Act 52 Geo. 
111. c. 14(). shall at any tiiiu' be re- 
vised, i< will be desirable to consult 
tbe sevenleenlli canon of ibe Cliurcli, 
amending it liy the addition of the 
time ol biitli, and to compare copies 
ol* vaiiuns registers, whieli were 
kept under the authority of tJiat 
canon, by many of the Baroeliial 
Clergy, with singular judgment and 
]»recjsion, and with a cojuous brevity 
which comprehended all wliieli u 
palish I’egisjler ought to comprelieiid. 
It is uiijieccssary to add, that tJie 
coneiseiiess of »llie formula la of the 
highest importance to the correct- 
ness of the n gistry, and of the copies 
which niav at any time be required. 

It is the wish of Doctor Bur- 
rows not only to reiuier the register* 
sii\)s(‘V\ieut to civil ami political 
purposes, but to make them, as it 
were, uiinals of nosology, and w'ith 
this intention he dwells at consider- 
able length on the bills of niorlalily, 
which had their origin in the times 
of the plague, anil which are still 
kept in the metropolis and in some 
of the provincial towns. The error# 
and defects of these bills are c\- 
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posed, and various alterations sug- 
gested, that they may present, ac- 
cording to an annexed schedule, a 
correct classification of diseases. 
We do not doubt the imporfaiice of 
such a document, if it could be pro- 
cured, neitlier do we deny the possi- 
bility of procuring it in populous 
and wealthy districts ; but, we fear 
that in many parts of the country it 
is altogether impracticable, and we 
question whether there is any in 
wliicli the plan of the author can be 
carried into execution to any good 
purpose. 

The application for tlie interniCnt of a 
corpse sltoiiltl contain tlie averment of a 
liouseliolder or the nearest relative to 
the death, of the medical attendant as to 
the disease; and the parisli cleik’s ecrtifi- 
cate, and these may be nisei ted in one 
schedule ” P. OJ. 

Is there not a redundance of cer- 
tificates pro|)osed in this suggestion ? 
The application for mt<*rmeiit neces- 
sarily iiiifdies an averment as to the 
death : but the householder, tu^cord- 
ing to the schedule, is to certily of 
the disease also, and the medical 
practitioner isS to certify no more : 
one certificate may therefore be dis- 
peni;cd willi, and it will be very un- 
necessary to require a new certifi- 
cate of the parish clerk, when his 
certificate can obviously be no more 
than a rejietilioii of tlie certificate 
of the otlier parties. The only ac- 
curate information of the nature of 
the disease can be ^btained from 
the medical pMCtitioiier, and is Dr. 
Burrows aware of the di Ifieulty 
which a medical man lu an exten- 
sive practice in the country experi- 
ences in visiting iiis patients during 
their lives ( And has he considered 
at whose expence the certificate of 
the disease is to be presented ? 

Education” we fear has not yet 
qurilifil^d the parish clerks of the 
country, for the office which Doctor 
Burrows proposes to lay upon them, 
or placed them generally in a condi- 
tion to make such certificates, that 
the clergy could copy them into 
their registers, ar that medical sci- 
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ence could derive any advantage from 
the record. t . 

We object to this part of the 
plan of Dr. Burrows, that it is com- 
plicated, that it is impracticable, and 
that it is inexpedient. At the same 
•time we cordially agree in all his 
reflections upon the imperfections 
and defects uf the present bills of 
mortality, upon their obsolete, vague, 
and unintelligible phraseology, and 
upon their too frequent teftdency to 
excite ur cuniii^ni unreasonable ap- 
prehensions and alarms. The latter 
lemaik may especially be applied 
to cases of contagious fever, and to 
another ease, in which there is some- 
times a superstitious and childish 
credulity ami willingness to be alarm- 
ed, when tranquillity of mind is of 
the last imporiance. 

ChilJl>ctl is a formidable article in tlie 
hill (of nioi tali t}’) and is liable to iiiuclimis- 
intcipretaliun and err^r. Besides, us the 
iminber of deatlra reported under this head 
is likely on ncMVoiis and delicate females 
to produce serious effect**, it the moie for- 
cibly demands precision. All women dy- 
ing within the month after delivery aie 
iudi^vcnminatrly classed under childb'd ; 
\shetiier they die in actual labour, or sub- 
sequently ot acute fever, consumption, or 
any other disoidei. The diseunc of which 
apdituiicnt woman during her mouth of 
cuntiiiemcnt dies, is usually evident and 
defineable. If she die of that fever pec«- 
liai to the puerperal state, tlic death 
slionld be placed under that head: and this 
is the more necessary, because there pre- 
siifhptive proof that this fever in ceitaiu 
siniations is contagious and extremely fa- 
tal *. If she die of any other disease, it 


“ • Dr. Hefcerden, in liis Observations, 
&c. p. 40 and 41, exhibits a table tf the 
women delivered, and children born, in 
the British Lyiiig-in Hospital, from 1749 
to 1798 inclusive : by which it appears 
that in the first decad, the proportion of 
women who died to those delivei^d was 
1 in 42: second decad 1 in 60: third de- 
cad 1 in 5S : fourth decad 1 in 60 : fifth tie- 
cad 1 in 3BB : and ll^at in the united years 
1799 and 1800 the proportion was only 1 
in 938 ! The result of the practice in hos- 
pitals, which present so many comforts 
and advantages, must of course be very dif- 
ferent to that among persons deficient in 
every requisite for recovering from « state 
O 
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<i]ioul(] be ranged accordingly. JjuC if death 
ensiio dii'ing llic progress, or as the imme- 
diate consequenee of i^artuiitioo, it slionld 
lie enteied under an appropiiate title; 
paitiintion oi labour ought therefore to 
take the place of ciuldhctl.”,, P. 51. 

Ill eases such as these, it is of un- 
(jiieslu)imhle importaiiee to eorrect 
I he iiineeiiraeies an I inisrepresenla- 
lioijs ol’ the. present hills of inorta- 
li1\ : hilt we suhiiiit to Dr. Jhirrows, 
wheliier tlu‘ reform which he pro- 
))osc>, wliether lln' e irreet informa- 
lion wiiieli he (h sires to reeeire, 
^vouhi not he uhUimecl mo’s! etieetu- 
ally, and on a sidiiei('iitl> e\tei‘-i\c 
scale hyineaiis of theconesponcleiKe 
wdiicli he pos>csseN as Ihlitorofthe 
London Medical .louriial, and h\ a 
regular leturii from tlie jnineipal 
lio^qiitals, and from the most eminent 
praetitioneis in town and couiitr\. 
hills of mortality, not iliaw ii up un- 
der the supfcriiity)Hl(niee of medical 
men, will seldom j)os>ess that aceii- 
raev, without which tiny can he of 
no \ ahie to (he no'-ologi^t. Neither 
do we think that liilU of mortality 
can he usefully hleiided iiiid cuinhiu- 
ed with parish r<‘iiis(eis. These may 
imdouhledly he improved, especialh 
by iiitrodnciiig some discriminative 
mark of the person deceased in the 
renister of burials, and In annexing 
to the regislrv of luijitism the time of 
the birth, whieli in tin-days of iidam y 
there c an lie no motive* to faKity, and 
ot which tlie enliy may on many oeca- 
sioij‘^ of iuture lile* he very important 
and ii(:ces,>'Liry. It has also heeu 
projfosed that the maiden naim* of 
llie motln r should be ii.-erf» d in the 
regialry <d‘ baptisms, and the parent- 
ag(‘ and pi .re of tin* birth of the 
jiartie-^, i.i the register cd’ marriagt^s, 
lor the puij>t»e ol faciliraling tie* 
proof of de scent, and of hciedilaiy 
right. It must he left to the census 
to fletermine the political use and 
value vf the parish registers in as- 

,4»f Jjiit t!.j.s donauent goes far 

to prove, that the luiiuber oi deaths langcd 
under cluldbcdj iii the London bills of oior- 
idhtv 13 much cxaggeiated.” 


certaining the progress of popula- 
tion, and if the enumeration ab- 
stract siiall again dilfcr iVoin the 
register abstract as widely as ih the 
last census, it will be for the legis- 
lature to dcteriniiie tiie exjtedicnce 
of reepnring an universal entry of all 
baptisms and all [nirials, wlicther 
cefehiated or nol celebrated accord- 
ing to the riti's of tlie Church of 
Lngkind. \t present it is sutiicient 
for the clergy to register the names 
of those whom they baptize and 
hnry ; and those who aie not bap- 
tized are not eiilerv'd in one or 
tin* other register, tliough some con- 
fusion arises from placing them in 
the hiiths and deaths olTlie bills of 
mortalitv. It was undeistood at tlie 
lime of jia^Miiii tin* hill for better 
regulating the registc'rs, that appli- 
cation was mitdc to tlie Dissenters, 
and that liny declined the }>nvjlege 
of iiav iag <‘iitrie^ made in tint legis- 
tors of the cluiicli, Tlie hajitisins 
of the w-ealtliiir Dissenters are le- 
givtered at Dr. Williams’s lilirary in 
lledcros.s-stn‘( t, London. In the 
ordinary iiieeljng-lioiisi'j,, it is he- 
liev<*d, that no regi>ters me kept: 
may m>t tljo known want of registry 
he the cause that so many sect ines 
bring (hen child reii to he baptized 
at the cliiiieh ? 


Suhafauvi oj i he Speech of the fiip;ht 
lion. Lord (hetivilfey in the 
Uov^.e if ^houhy jSonuiOer ;i0, 
on the Marquis oJ Lans- 
(Uu’.ws Motion, that a Seled 
i 'ommitiev be appointed to enquire 
into tin Stute of the Countrif, 
and more partieufarlj/ info the 
JJistrcs'r\ and i)isconti,nts preva 
lent tn the Manujavinrin^ Dis- 
tricts, and the Lxicution of the 
Laws with Respect to the numerous 
Meetings ndiicli have taken place. 
pp. (>2. Miirriiy. id20. 

The storm with which this country 
was lately menaced, ajipears to be 
passing ;?ileutly away. At allevciiti 
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the alarm to which we were doomed 
for several iiioiitlis, is siit eeeded by 
a season of (•olnJ)arati^ e hcimjiiilJity, 
in wfiich we lja\<‘ leisure to^!\})ress 
our giMtitiid(‘ for uii escape from 
imminent dangers, and <o consider 
the most elfeelual method of ]ire- 
\eiiting tlndr *eeurrencc. If we 
coiifent ourseKes witli damming up, 
or turning aside I he waters, without 
diseoverinu; and diiiiniiig the soinces 
whence (h<‘\ spring, we must eonti- 
nue lial)le to similar irni))tioiis, pei- 
haps at (leire.ising intciaals; and 
the applieatioii <>f Molent leiiudit'S 
will he agrim and auain recpiiied. 
iiut rni the Ollier hand, il‘ xnc emi 
he ])ie\aded iip'.n, l)> the recollee- 
tiou oi o'lr perils, lo undertake a 
stn ere aiivl sean hing e\ainin.ilion into 
theii (aiiisv', and to apply the icme- 
dies which that ( ause demamU, tiie 
const il ulion <d’ the hodv politic inav 
he p( rinanently re-e^tahlished, iie‘>h 
progri'ss may Im‘ made m n.itional 
impr eiih iit, and we inny fcrlher 
tin* *1'. i^ns of that heaieliceiitjhovi- 
dence wliicii (Idiglils in hringiag 
good out ol evil. 

The iiiiaiiin/ity w'liieh now ])revails 
with re^pi'ct ro tin* clMiaeteristie, 
feaKires of th(‘ liiiii*s, nm^t be ( on- 
sid<‘ie<l a tvi\oiiiahle omen. \Vliile 
the count ly was iigitiOed hy eoiitra- 
tlielorv innnniis, and every man we 
niel had a separate opinion iijioii 
tlie snh'p'et, the dehaleahle ground 
was too wide to he ^on\enienth oc- 
cupied, and either paj't\ might lo-.e 
its way in luarehing and eounler- 
marehing, without once coming in 
eor.tact with those wlioni it <lesign- 
ed to encounter. iMisrejiresent.ition 
had been so alert ami successful, 
that many well-nieaniiig indi\idiials 
had latuallv conseiit<‘d lo hclie\i‘ 
that the only enemies which the 
country and the coiislitution had to 
dreail wcretlie M a ueliestei yeomanry 
,and the Manchester magistrates. 
But these dieams are viini'jhed ncAcr 
to return. That the designs and 
eiVorts of tlie seditions Avere too 
miseiiievous to he lolrraled, and too 
loruiidable to he despiscil, ui.'n nu*v 


be considered the recogne cd aud 
indisputable opinion of tlie chiintry. 
Its adoption must hi altrihutcil, in 
the first place, to tlie adxautage 
which trutli^alw ays deriv(*s from dis- 
|‘nssion ; in I lie second, to the un- 
qualified admissions of almost every 
member of the legislature, and last- 
ly, to the faculty possess(*d liy tlie 
press of healing the wounds tiuit it 
inflicts, and dissemmaliiig reason 
and eomnion sense, iiearlv to the 
same (‘xteiit thjt it had ciicuiatcd 
falsehood and treason. 

llesptcling the remedies which 
tills state ol‘ things demaii'K, the 
same agreement cumiot he e\pi eted. 
Many of the new’ jiarliameidarv 
pnw'isious are and must In* expeii- 
ment'^ ; and wlu'tlier tiic ehaiiee of 
their siiecess he snt:icieiii to cfuin- 
terhalancc* llie aekiiow ledg's! dan- 
g( r of innovation, will ala.:;-'’LM a 
fail buhjeet for (V)ul>l ami 
sioii. But one ini|H»i(.i!it ob;'*(‘t is 
gained. Tlie go\t'rnmcut and the 
legislature lia\ c lak'ui auecidcd jniil, 
ami e\er> eiii/en may now know 
what su[>[>oit he is likely to reccivt* 
while he continues obedient to the 
laws, and what resistance In* must 
ovircoiiie hclore lie can break them 
with impunitN. To us this aji- 
jicars the niest stiikuig pon.: of 
Mcw' ill wliich tjic i\ceiit parlia- 
mentary jnoceedings can he contem- 
plated. riie new' linvs nno or may 
not he eli'ei tnal, hut at IcunI t!ie 
sense of the eoiintiy is imcquhoeally 
proiiouiier il, and tlie friends of eoii- 
fiision liaAO no longer auA pretence 
to hope lof encouragi i;n iii or a*^- 
sislaiice lioiii the rcspeetaliie classes 
of society. It was of tlie uMnost 
coiiseipaeiiee not mcrelv to sfiWiglli- 
eii the hands of t!ie <*xeeulise, hut 
to rouse the sluggish, lo re.^ssure 
the timid, to applaud and eueourage 
the zeahms. And we trust, that as 
this nation has u»t been deficient in 
spirit aud resol iil ion in the hour of 
danger, so, in tlie hour of safety, it 
wall exert, other appropriate facul- 
ties, will uwiew the past scene with 
pliilosopluc /.acuraev and fairncs.-.. 
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and will arm itself, for the future, 
against similar dangers, with the 
weapons of righteousness and truth. 

It is piincipally with a view to 
this part of the question that the 
subject is introduced to the reader s 
attention ; and w'e know not how^ 
the leading facts can be better re- 
corded in our journal than bv co- 
pious extracts from tlie pamphlet 
before us. The enquiry in which 
we feel most interested lias hvo 
principal branches,*'viz. the origin 
of that state of things which is de- 
scribed by Lord Grenville ; and its 
remedy. On both he will be found 
to furnish very important iuforiiia- 
tion, although the point more imme- 
diately under debate has prevented 
him from discussing either of them 
at the length we could desire. There 
ar^ other reasons, however, which 
entitle him to especial attention. 
On mixed and conqibcated questions 
of law and fact.and policy and justice, 
great deference ought to be paid, 
and is ))aid, to tiie opinions of cmi- 
nent men. And when wc remember 
how much Lord Grenville has of 
late abstained from political con- 
tests, and what opportunities for 
refit c tion he must have consequently 
enjoved; when we remember that 
he lias neither been emhurrassed by 
conductiii" a jiarliamentary partv, 
nor pledged, like a miuisler,, to a 
given course, when wc lemember 
what a fund of va.'^t and varied In- 


formation, w hat concentrated ston s 
of precious and painful expcncuce, 
what original clearness and f(»rce of 
intellect, what long tru^l anti vvGi- 
knovvn integrity and love of the 
constitutiim, he has brought to (he 
consideration ofthisirr^porlant ipies- 
tion, we hold it ii jpossible to 
name h second iiidi\idual, whose 
jud gnient pan be as sound, as ma- 
tured, and as impartial. We jiro- 
ceed, therefore, with the greatest 


easure to state the substance of 
f speech. 


Having commenced by stating that 
adO|issions of the Marquis of 
Xaiisdiadillljt: render it uunecebsary to 


expatiate upon the circumstances of 
our present danger, he expresses his 
opinion respecting its origin and 
grotvthjin the following terms. ' 

“ For myself, iinquest»:onably, I need 
not say what is iiiy own conviction on this 
subject. Often has it been my painful 
duty to express, in tliL House, the conti- 
nued and increasing anxiety with which I 
have regariled the attacks unceasingly di- 
rected against the whole frame and fabric 
of 0111 gov eminent. Often have I labour- 
ed, and labouicd ineffectually, to impress 
these feelings on the minds of others. My 
apprehensions have been considered as vi- 
sionary, originating much more in a fond 
and solicitous attachment to the interests 
which I conceived to be endangered, than 
in any just view of the actual condition, or 
future prospects, of niy country. And 
would to Heaven that it were so ! Joyful 
indeed would this hour have been to me, 
if I could now rise and co;ifcss my erroi ; 
if I could say to those from whom it has 
been my misfortune to differ on these 
questions, ‘ ray apprehensions were vain ; 
your seem ity was well grounded.’ 

“ The I everse unhappily is true. Dur- 
ing a large portion of a long public life, 
now clised, Tliave watched tlie ilestriiclive 
temlciicy of these revolutionary projects, — 
I have marked their unrcniitted artivity, — 
their gi owing contidence, — llitir extended 
infliienic, — tlieir fast advancing progress. 
Hut tlie evil has outiun my appieheii- 
srons. Nevei, at any former peiiod, has 
it pieMiited so tierce and meii.icing an as- 
pect; never vet has it so impemmsly re- 
qaiiid, fiiMii liie wisdom and llrnmess ot 
iny coiintiy, tin* most immediate, vigorous, 
and determined resistance. 

It IS tliLs persuasion which alone in- 
duces me, it is this which iiresislibly com- 
pels me, contrary to all niy e\pi ctations 
and all my wislus, once more to solicit 
your indulgence in the disctiarge of duties 
which 1 tliouglit had been for ever closed. 

“ Let me, then, in the outset of these 
deliberations, entreat your lordships coiiti- 
nuaily to bear in piiud that the mischief 
again’ t vvlueli wi- are now called iqion to 
deieiid our country, is not merely of the 
present day , no, nor of the present year, 
its true origin must be traced much farther 
back, — its real causes must be sougiit much 
deeper, — its remedies mast be applied 
with a foresight and policy extending far 
beyond that pressure of tcmpoiary distress 
to which alone my noble friend is willing 
to ascribe it. Fven in the course of this 
debate, your rcculiectinu has been calleri 
to those inedsiires which, in the year 1793, 
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now nearly five-and-twenty years ago, it 
had already become necessary to adopt for 
the defence of our laws and government. 
And»it was then that Mr. Biiike deciared, 
and he has consigned the sentiiutlht to pos- 
terity in his i|pmortal writings, that the 
grounds of that necessity did not originate , 
among us even with the French revolution, 
although that tcvible convulsion of the 
world did, undoubtedly, call them forth, 
increase tlieiii, and give fresh vigour to their 
operation.” P. 2. 

Lord Grenville next adverts to 
theoppfirlunity and advantage which 
the promoters of sedition derive 
frt>in the present distress: and hav- 
ing pronounced it in ojiposition to 
the opinion of Lord Lansdo^^ne, to 
be the instrument, not the cause of 
the mischief, he proceeds to consider 
the origin of our commercial ditli- 
culties. 

“ M'lth respect, then, to tlic origin of 
the present distress, we must, no doubt, 
ill sonic degree, ascribe it to t<miporary 
causes of depression, to wliicli so coiiipli- 
c.iled a system of coinmeice and maniifac- 
tnie must always be liable. Tlic*products 
of our industry cannot be so exactly cal- 
culated as never to exceed the demand 
for them ; nor do the inaikets themselves 
i(‘ri).uii uualteied. Fashions vary, othir 
pi 4 )diirtions enter into siiccessttd competi- 
tion with uiiis, and the occasional dis* 
ties.us ot foK'ign nations lessen tlieir pow- 
ei'' of pniclidse and consumption. It i^- 
thrn that the necessity of tiansteiriiig ca- 
pitai and Ubuur to more profitable em- 
ploMiicnt becomes urgent and dithcult. 
Hiizaidous and gioiiiidless speculations aic 
m.ide ; and even the most skilful com- 
iiuic ial eiilei puses ai^ affected by di-.- 
apiioiiitmcnts and ciiibirravsiiienls, to tlie 
|jioductioii of which they have in no de- 
gree coiitrihuted. 

“ But in any luoic peinianent view of 
oiir pic.-'fiit situation, ncaily ail, 1 think, 
that my noble frieml lias stated, and cer- 
tainly all that 1 should vcntiiie to press 
upon your attention, may be leforred to 
the operation of one gciieial and leading 
principle of political a'conoiiiv. in peace, 
and under tlie happy influence of domestic 
tranquillity, the capital of eu iy civilized 
community, especially if permitted to find 
for itself Its most piolitable nuploymeiit, 
tends naturally to ineiease m a more rapid 
proportion than the population . and the 
effect of this its augmented and growing 
prcpondci*ancc, is feit in the coiu spundcnt 


increase of' all which constitutes national 
prosperity. But i( operates tnost immedi- 
ately, and visibly, to the benefit of the 
lower classes of society. It is by tlie ap- 
plication of capital alone that any employ- 
ment is cver«found for their industry ; by 
augmented capital additional employment 
is provided ; and hence again arises a new 
and growing demand for labour, and a con- 
tinually progrt^sivc improvement in tlie 
reward and the condition of the labourer. » 
Tlie tendency of war is, in all le.spects, 
opposite to this ; especially ofi such a war 
as that which this country, in connnoti 
with every othe^ European state, lias re- 
cently and unavoidably been compelled to 
sustain. In war, large amounts ofcapiial 
are continually and utterly dcHtioyed. 
Much IS also diverted to channels of t in- 
jdoynient, wholly, or conipaialiveK , uu- 
piodiictivc, fiom whence, on tlic reluiii 
of peace, it cannot again be tiausfened 
into its natural course, without much dif- 
liciiity, delay, and loss. 

“ It IS, theiefore, to along continuance 
of tliLs great calamity, tliat wc must as- 
ciibe our pirsent distress, and that of so 
many other nations, who unhappily share 
it w’itii u«. The iiiiplacablc hostility, the 
inordinate and insatiable ambition of the 
successive revolutionaiy goveinmcnts of 
France, aie the tiue causes vvhirh have 
extended this, with so many other incalcu- 
lable evils, to eveiy quarter of the tdobc. 
Hei'.cc ‘ uiosc the call for extitioii^. unex- 
ampled in du’.itiou and extent, Ih'' sacii- 
ficLs icqiiiiiil iiuiiHpensai>!\ tor iialional 
indepeiuit rice , arid the iioeessity of tliore 
united cffoi ts, by the unparalleled magnitude 
of wliicii, alone, Jhe contest eould ha\c 
been siiccf ssfuHy^ or safely terimnaleil. 
Who can iloiibt how much all these causes, 
^ided also in tins, and in oilier countries, 
by llie unliapp} mror of an e\eessi\e and 
foiled paper ruiieiic>, must, in a long 
course of more than twenty years, fiave 
coiiltibutcd to arrest tlie natural increase 
of cafMtal,^ and peihaps, in some of the 
last of those jeais’, to effect an netiial 
diiiwimiion of it^ But tlic population 
of our uviii Cl. untry, instead of expenenc- 
iiig any coi respondent diniimition, has, on 
the coiitiary, during this wliol^ peiiod, 
been contiuually and gicatly augmented. 
Tiie result, probably, not only of our in- 
sular Hitiiation, and compaiative exemption 
fioin the diiect enjamities of war, but also 
of the artificial and improvident svstcin of 
onr poor laws, established more than two 
centuiies ago! Hut whatever be the cause, 
the fact is ceitaiii. The proportion which 
before existed, between our capital and 
our pppuhition, has been essentially raiicd. 
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Aud the conclusion follows irresistibly. 
No art, no w^clora, no power of man, can 
make our ditiiiiiislicd capital equally pro- 
ductive as before, of employment and sub- 
sistence for our auj'mented mmibcrs. 

“ Where, then, shall we look for the re- 
medy ? There onl} , where it is placed by 
Providence, in the admirable disposition 
of moral, as avcII as of natural, causes. To 
the flow of the same tide which has alieady 
^ceased to ebb; to tliosc altered ciicuin- 
stances winch now atrain operate in a fa- 
vourable direction ; to that returning and 
rapid acciiumlatiou of capital, wdiich reason 
and experience teach us again to expect ; 
when the science, and enterprise, and in- 
dustry, of a great and enlightened nation 
arc protected in peace, and !?ecured in do- 
mestic tranquillity.” P. d. 

On llic expediency of giving: tem- 
porary aid to the sutferiTg l>y grants 
drawn from the national credit or 
national finance, Loid (irenvdle 
thinks it needles^ to dwell ; because 
Lord LauMdowne, though he had 
meiitioiK'd the plan as a tit sulijeet 
for ctKjiiiry, did not appear inclined 
to su})i)orl it. lls fallacy, however, 
and insutKciciiev, are brielly demon- 
btrated. 

The next jmini of enquiry recom. 
mended by the Noble ^iRr(Juis, em- 
braced tbe whole wide eirele of our 
dnanco ; and In'ic ngain Lord Gren- 
ville unequi>ocall\ as-.enb to the 
acknowledged principles of political 
economy, and ddiuit:;^ the probabibty 
that much benefit might ariiw; from 
the cxaniindtioii of those iirojects 
which propose to levy a revenue 
equal to that by which wc now' jiro- 
\idc for the public faith aud public 
fiafety, by some mode of less uu|)o- 
pular aiui less hurdeiisomf taxation. 
Put he adds, that the extent and 
tiitficuity of the sulqcct rcinl'T it 
totally unlit for 4he inquiries of a 
select commit Ice, «iid iihovt* all 
be points out the utter Jiopelesme^s 
of looking to it for any preM'iit or 
stjLsible elVect in relieving distress 
or apjicasing discorktent. 

“ Tlie same remarks ai>ply, but still 
nxMrat forcibly, to a Mmibir exiiiriiiiation 
witb which it iv proposed that this Select 
Committee should be charged, as to i\w 
whole system of our conimei(ia1 IcgnU. 


tion, susceptible, undoubtedly, of great 
inipi'ovcment. On that subject my noble 
ft lend and I are, as I believe, fully agiecd 
ill principle. We bolli consider tliat ])o- 
licy as er'onpoiis, >Yliieli pui polls to eu- 
coiirago doiiH'stic iiidusti v by the pro- 
hibition of foreign coiiiinodi ties. We bolli 
believe that Midi device'', iiiste.id of pio- 
luoting, have obstrueted our coiniuercial 
piospeiity, exactly inpropoilion as they 
limit the liei', and thcicioie most piolit- 
able, employ meiit of capital. W’e aie both 
persuaded tliat, besides this i^eiieial iiiis- 
cliief, these reguliitions diiecriv ccumtei- 
act their own jiiirpose, min owing tiic 
only mean-, which the foreign meieiiaiit 
has both of piirdiase and of leluiii , and 
by thus closing tlie maikcts of the woild 
against those very ifiainiiaclm es, whose 
prospeiity we aie lahoiinng to ad\mie. 
I will add. Hill, 111 the paiticul.n case 
which he inst mccil, that ot liic iltsconiage^ 
inents now o[)pi>s d to ti.e inipoit ol 
timber fioin the IJaltic, I am lessclf as 
miicli sati>ricd of the:: iniphlic\, ns it is 
possible to be wtliouf imimre .md detailed 
inqiniy. OHiei (.n oi > ot a srmilir :K - iip- 
tion might, I feai, vciye.eiiy be pointed 
out. I>ut CNCiy Se sum oliiT'? the oppo'- 
tuiiify of biingm; Hie^e, diitiiiellj ami - 
para(eIy,^jMnile! t.h.’ view of parliament , 
and (liey would bo tlncs mncli moie s.ifels, 
because imidi more, deliberately, coirect- 
cd, than by any gcneial impniies insti- 
tuted 111 the foim now piojiosi-i*, aa.l with 
reference to the uigcmw, of pieseiit dis- 
tress. 

‘‘ b'oi in tniH) tleoe can si'.uccly be .m> 
snliject on winch dehijoi arion is moi e nei (‘s- 
saiy, or wliei e gre.Uei dangcs would le- 
suit fiinu incoiisidi'i ate basr\ Our pio- 
hibilory code in this ie'p. ct h- 

seinbles tlie system of our pom law-. r»f>t!i 
rtTO, as it IS now gcnei.f.ly at knowlrd^c 1, 
prejiitlicial to the p;i!i!ic woH'uc^ llum^li 
the latter no do.iht is hv tai tlii' nnot m- 
jiliious to our laboui mg [lopnl.ifjon. But 
both arc of ver\ long si. Hiding iii our 
•statute book; do>ely interwo\cii wdli all 
our interests, <lee|dy in_ialU- 1 i:jIo our 
system, both of (“oemK iee and ol’ agri- 
CMiltiirr, and iii oui dual coo-blion inse- 
parably comictde.I cveii with the sub ist 
eiicc of a very gre.it p:o;>or!iori of oiir 
people, Tiiey are both thendbre to be 
approached only with Hie utmost soliei- 
tude and caution ; tu be touched only w ilh 
tbe most delicate md tender liaiid. 'flu; 
same eiiligliteneil jmlicy whicli now con- 
demns their pnncijile, tlie same juster 
views of bcnevoh nw’ and pahiolism wdiicli 
have taught »i.s to i egret their eslablisli- 
ineiit, Icacb it's also lliai m a stale of oiu' 
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society wliicli they Imve tiiaiuly contribut- 
ed to make what it now there ran be 
110 satety ill their removal, ollieiwisc than 
l)y ajon^' succession of teriipeiale and wetl- 
coii'^ideied lueasuies, \inironnly,§bnt slow- 
ly, diiected to the ultimate object of a 
bettei lej^islafion. 

“ It IS obvious, thtreforc, that from this 
source iiotliiiij; is^to l)e diawii by which 
piesent distress can be alleviated, (iradnal 
improvement mny be made, and tutiiic 
beiictit deriv(<l. Hut sudden and exten- 
sive clian^cs in our conimeicial code would 
always be daniriious, and nii;!ht in the 
piesiiit inoinent lead ns to d<*^ti action. 
Tlies would nifallibl\ iiineasj* tlie fxist- 
in:i |)ieS'Uie, tiiev lui'dit p(i"-ii)l\ UL'fira- 
vale 11 .dmo.st be_\ one endiiiaiiCe." J'. Id. 

'riiU admirable suinmazy is fol- 
bv ubseitini^ that iki policy 
<‘1111 be imire iii)urious,noiK‘rnoiedaii- 
2,eroii'< to lh(‘ public peaee liiaii this 
i»r e\c‘iti!ii; ill u.omeiitN of prcssuie 
^‘xpeeljtioiis wlii.-. !i wc cannot re- 
alize; ami that tlioui;h the removal 
oi probiiiiliojis, and llic reduction of 
prolidu.ory duliis on foreign pro- 
<hice and manutaetures, arc as Lord 
l.aiisdowne truly says, tbob»ist inea- 
suics I’or (Xliiidni^ our own com- 
merce and iiiannfactures, yet adils 
Ivord (.ireiiMllo : 

“ Let us not foi’iret that they arc also, 
liotvcvcr iii)jii.stl\ , tlie most icfuignant to 
thf prejmlicts of every people; and the 
most likely to iintati and to inihinic, instead 
ot appe.isinii, the disconlenls of those classes 
of our own population whose iiieJ-cnt siif- 
feiiuLjswe lamei.i, and wliose tW-lings we 
arc solicitous u) sooth and to conciliate, by 
eveiy practK'ablc measure b) winch teal 
kindness rail best be manifested.’' 1 *. 

Wc lieailily wi.sli that every li\ini4 
fecnalor, and even tliat every liviiii: 
essavist, reviewer, newsjiaper editor, 
ami ( ii'b nratiu would lake jiatteiii 
ir.uuS’is staU'sman-like and pracli- 
eiil ai^uUi. ill. 'i lie i eiiiark applu'S to 
iueii of all jiiilit’b and ('j)inioiis. 
WIkmi tile Iiistorian of the present 
a<;o shall cast uji their accounts, he 
sviil hardly find an individual who 
has discussed the vpiestions ofcoiii- 
Tn(‘rcc and taxation in a manner 
vvliii ii can cxejnjit him iiom blame, 
lie will say lliat some have erred by 
An olislinate mlherence to cxj>loded 
U 


theories, nrid have inflamed the ad- 
vocates of a bt^ltcr systt*m*hY re- 
fusing an assent even Ui self-evident 
Irnth ; and by confounding the de- 
siie for legitimate improvement 
with a turbulent spirit of iniiovation. 
*lle will say that others have suli’ered 
themselves to be engrossed by theo- 
retical speculations ; and remaining 
voluntarily blind to the greatest prac- * 
lierd (i idle allies have maintained their 
jnslcr notions of politicaf economy 
v\i'houl the slig^cst attention to prn- 
d(*r(‘e. He wfll discoxer very few 
v\iio vx ith Lord fiiemilie’s skill and 
(I’bcretion have inculcated just prin- 
eiples without recomimruling sud- 
dvn changes, and liaxe Mideavonred 
to euligliteii rather than overrule the 
coniini rcial vxoiUl. 

We proceed to the second part 
of liis» Lordshi}) s sjieech, in which 
lie <lelails bis sentiments respecting 
the occiiirene( s Manchestei. He 
commences witli a comparison be- 
tween vxliat wv trust may be now 
called the laii stote of tins eoimtry, 
and the evmts which h’d to such ca- 
lamitous coiise([ueiices on the Con- 
lim iil : 

Our danger is no loiiijcr to be search- 
ed for in hidden consultations or secret 
eonspiraries. It courts our notice, it ob- 
trudes it^c>lf on oiir attention. We are 
daily assailed with imdisguised menace, 
and aie little lemovcd tri iu the immediate 
expectation of open Mulencc. Let us, 
Vieii atttntiNely ie\iew Uie steps which 
which iuive broiiLiiit ns to this situation. 
()hser\e ilu ir be'iimuni'v, consider well 
tfieir rajudiv aeeeleialed jiiogiess. Yon 
v%ill tind tl.eni in m ii eonfoimity to all 
that led to tlie siilueiMoii and misery of 
I'lanee. A close and sliikin;; resemblance, 
a H*;\ile, vet Ostentatious imilatnm, winch 
il is of tlie iiIukknI iiiij'oUame tlial vve 
fcliouUl tbrcibls impies'' upon our minds! 
If Mieli a parallel v\eie tonnd, even in the 
lemolest histoi v, yet, of the veniotest liis- 
loi\ what belter use could vve make, than 
to diaw fioni it whatever eoHciiisions it 
ationis of policy or wisdom, applicable to 
our own condition ? Shall we, on the eon- 
tiary, now in the hour of our own peril, 
stiive to banish fioin our thoughts and 
cam sels all memorv of this leeent and foi- 
cible example ! Wc, the neare.st specta- 
tors of that Urctidful couvtibioii, our mintU 
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•till sliuddeii.if; at its crimes, our hearts 
still bieedini* at its miseries, shall wc turn 
aside from the painful but instructive les- 
son, aiui in wjltiil blindness close our eyes 
af^aiust the prophetic mirror v\hich ex- 
hibits to oui selves, in the p;copress of the 
same niachinatioiis, the fearful advance of 
the same destruction ? No, my Lords, let 
not the warning: voice have been heard in 
vain! Wc have shared deeply in that 
widely-extended ralainity ; the bitter 
drauglit which France prepared for herself, 
has overllowed into our cup. Let us at 
least derive from it tiie benefits of an ex- 
perience so dearly pufchiised I Observe 
what were the beeinnfligs of tliat great 
cdtastiojihc ; toliow up its pioirress; mark 
by what course it reached its teriible coii- 
sumiiicitiun ; traec it through subveisiun 
and lUMi, through plunder and coiitisca- 
tion, through slaughter and massacre, till 
all was swallowed up in military despo- 
tism ! 

What first occurred? The whole 
nation was inundated with inflammatory 
and poisonous publications. Its veiy soil 
was deluged witli sedition and blasphemy. 
No was oimricd of base and dis- 

gii.niiig riocken, of sordid and unblush- 
ing calumny, whicli could vilify and de- 
grade whatever that people liad been most 
accustomed trt love and voneiate. No 
artifice, no incitement, was left untiied, 
which could stimulate the deluded mul- 
titude to the most savage acts of insult and 
outrage, of violence and fury, against the 
ministers of their religion, and tl\,e dis- 
pensers of their government and law ; 
against all who were eminent for birth 
or rank, for talent or for virtue, and against 
those most especially who had been most 
distinguished as tlieir kindest friends, pro- 
tector'^, aud benefactors ! 

“ Who is tlicre that is not struck with 
tlie resemblance of tiiis jiictiire? Who 
ran he ignorant how closely this detest- 
able and malignant wickedness has been 
imitated in our own countiy,- how long it 
has been pur'^ned, and to what a height it 
has now attained Voii heaid the papers 
read to )ou tins night by my noble friend, 
and you sliuddcrcd at the recital. Exhor- 
tations to murder and tieason, from which 
the heart recoils, ami the blood turns back 
to its fountain ! If these were only a few 
and extraordinary instances, exceptions to 
tile pHiu'al character^ of the publications 
daily ohlrudcd on all the lower classes of 
your community, yet against tliesc, no 
do^jt, you would call down the vengeance 
of*lpllaw. against these the arm of justice 
wottid be directed with universal coiicui- 
retiec and approbation. But it is froni a 


torrent and deluge of such mischief that 
you arc now called upon to protect your 
country. The poison has been profusely 
scattered throughout the land : it ha^ per- 
vaded nQ< only your towns and inaniifac- 
torics, hut your peaceful villages and farms. 
Its malignity is hourly 'increasing, and 
fresh activity is employed in its diffusion. 
This, my lords, is the root and source of 
all your danger against this, no social in- 
stitutions can possibly maintain them- 
selves ; it is incompatible with all peace, 
all security, all public, aud all private 
happiness. It is of power, and it openly 
boasts itself to be of power, to ovei throw 
all that is now standing in this countiy ; 
and to level in the dust ail your piospoiity, 
aud ail youi glory, involved in one com- 
mon ruin with the magnificent ami splen- 
did fabiic of the noblest government winch 
has ever \ct provided for the wcliare of 
any society. 

“ In this unbounded licentiousness of 
an inflammatory press, pointing continual- 
ly the poisoned weapons of sedition and 
blasphemy agaiihst all that constitutes hu- 
man happiness in pusunt possession, or in 
future hope, shall we content oiii selves 
with asking, as my noble fiieiul bas dune, 
wliy the voice ol’ the law has boon silent, 
and tlie lerrois of its arm imiieived? We 
must now’, indeed, all rogiot the too spar- 
ing cxeicise of tmwer^, which oiir anceslois 
had, With moie provident wisdom, inter- 
woven into om constitution ; we iniisl la- 
ment tile too reluctant discharge of duties, 
of which no discouragement could jver 
justify the dereliction. But we must also 
confess, that this forbearance is of no ic- 
ceiit date. Indulgent as yonr laws have 
been, in all that atiects this suliject, tlieir 
execution has, for a long time hack, been 
yet more tolerant, even of acknowledged 
wiong. And happy is that condition of 
society, ill which the milde.st laws may, 
without injmy to the public iiiteicsis, be 
still more mildly adrnimstered ! This had 
been our fortiiiiale situation , and this, in 
conseijucnce, had been our practice. May 
both speedily return to iis ! Soon fnay we 
again be cuabled to boast, as I'oglishmen, 
not only of the unexampled freedom of 
our press, but also of its comparative cx- 
rmpfioii from those enormous evils to 
whicli such freedom, great as are its bene- 
fits, does, in its abuse, o^icn so wide a 
field. But such, unhappily, is not our 
present state. We feel, loo sensibly, its 
altered character. I speak it with the 
deepest affliction; lamenting the cliange 
which I have witnessed, and deploring the 
necessity to wliich it leads. But ive must 
not forget, that it is to the actual eon- 
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f’llion and oxi«oncif»s of every society, 
lliat its lc;,dsl4tiOM rnnsi coiifoini itself, a»id 
that when new evil auscs, it innst be met 
by miw icnieilj(“>.” J*. 

• 

Tlu‘ oilier features of resejiihlance 
j>oiiiietl out l^y Lord (j rcu be- 
Ivveeii the eoiiiiueuecmeiit <*f the 
Fieiieh r<'volul^oii and o!»r own 
limes, an; tlic formation i»f union 
flubs, and llu* assemblmi; the pi'o- 
|de ill lart'c and tmimllnous bodies 
in\itini; tliem to Icel their t>\\n 
streni;lh, lo e^limale and disjday 
their niimerieul foree and to mnui- 
le^l in the iaee of day their inve* 
terate hostility if* all tlie instil ution.> 
of tlii'ir eountrs, and their (»p(*n de- 
fiance of all its authorities. Iduler 
the.M' eiienmstances, the (inestion 
for parliiimmit to decide, was, us 
l.oni (ireiiMlle tinl^ states, whe- 
ther tile eminent and the legisla- 
ture should here interpose uii etfei;- 
timl and vigorous resistance, or con- 
scious of tlio progri'ss of the danger 
and certain of its inevitable teiidone>» , 
should wait til lllie evil liad reached its 
last stag e,aiKl assumed its last ludeous 
form of o[)eii and undisguised rehel- 
lion. The timid and perhaps treacher- 
ous ministers of Louis X\'I. pnisned 
the.latfer condnet; hut nothing sh(*rt 
of jndii ial infatuation and hiindness 
could liave indneed Liigland lo fol- 
low' tlieir example. There are cer- 
tainly a lew eireuinslaiices m whu h 
the two eases ditfer, and which Lord 
Cirenville has not stopjied to eiiuine- 
rate; but they are cirennistanees 
wliich demand the iihniediate inter- 
position of the governnieiit, if j)os- 
sihle more londlv than was ever done 
in France ; and w hieh render a men* 
reliance upon conciliation as the 
means of immediate or ultimate se- 
curity far more preeaiiou,> than it 
might have heen in ihi^ l onntiv, or 
in any other country at the peiiod of 
the French revolution. The opi- 
nions promulgated and relied upon 
at home and abroad from 1785 to 
1795, w'ere the same with which the 
country has been recently deluged. 
Referring to Burke's appeal from the 
new to the old whigs, we shall tind 
Rsmem^kancer, No. 14. 


that the former whom he undertakes 
t») expose, spoke 9 f nionarifhy, •nobili- 
ty, primogeniture, and the priesthood 
in Icims which have been borrowed 
by Cobbett and Carlile. But then it 
must be remembered that the indig- 
nation of Mr. Burke was called forth 
by bearing the iHonstrous principles 
which he reprobates, from the lips 
of able, and w idl educated men, par- 
liamentary leaders of surpassing ta- 
lent, eminent ami popular Wachersof 
ii ligion, and sivbtle and experienced 
philosophers aflti demagogues. Jii 
these iTspeets the scene has entirely 
<hangeii. Mr. Hunt, and Majoi* 
Cartwright, Parson Harrison, and 
Sir Cluiiles \\olselcy, Dr. Watson, 
ami Mr. Ihistlew'ood, are not likely 
to conduct their projected improve- 
tiKMits with that prudence which is 
iiidifipensahle to success. The issue 
of a civil war under their guidance 
Jind direction can scarcely be doubt- 
ed for a moinenl. But the greater 
tlieir folly and ])olilical fanaticism, 
the more likely iir*‘ they to bring af- 
fairs to that horrible crisis, and the 
more vigilant and energetic should 
be the government wliieh is to re- 
press them. When parliament as- 
sendiled in Novenihm, the probabi- 
lity of open rehellion was certainly 
greater than it ever appeared to be 
dining the rreneh revolution; and 
the m'cessity lot' restraining laws, 
and for a vigorou') execution of 
th eni, wiis eoiistMpienllv more impe- 
rious. To a negleet of this obvious 
truth may he attributed tliat oppo- 
sition to tlic m u legislative provi- 
sions, wliieii ought not to encourage 
or gratily the disalfeeted, because 
they were denouncetl in the most 
nmpialilied tmins by the gentlemen 
fr >m whom tlie opposition proceed- 
<'il ; hut whieh, ne\(‘rlliele%s, will 
eiiconruge them in their dreams of 
success or of impunity , because the 
lower classes may be easily per- 
suaded to contound constitutional 
vigilance, and liberal discussion 
with the most barefaced sedition 
and treason* It must be admitted, 
how^ever, that no one can have read 
P 
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the debates upon thest* laws, ami 
upon Uie' dih'erent. questions w^bicli 
were a^Mated iTspectiiip; the state ot‘ 
the coKiihy, without <il ieusl beiii”' en- 
abled to ascertain that, the opposi- 
tion disapproved of the tninnltnarv 
meetings of the reformers ; and only 
differed \\ilii ministers upon the pro- 
per method of sllppres^iTlc: them. 
May ihi^ eoiuictiou he feit as e\- 
tensi^elY as our newsjjajuM's are cir- 
culutecl \ and tlien the minds of tlie 
peo})ie \\ill 1)0 fiiily prepaied to 
cei\e and u’igt'st tfie nmiiL'^weiahle 
argiimeuls l»y uhieh the i!lei;ahty 
ami \viek<‘ihiess of those r.iectings 
is demoiistrateil. Loid GieiiMlle’s 
sentiineiih-. upon tlus part of the 
question are teo important to be 
omitlcii. 

I entreat >oiir lordships to ask jonr- 
selvt's, what has been llie real charaelci, 
and what tlic immediate object, of these 
tumiiltn.iry ussfmbr/ios, to wli/cii tlie pre- 
sent motion refers, and ai:ainst winch }oar 
magistrates liave finally been compelled to 
exeit the full extent ot their constitiilional 
authority. i'\amine them in all their cii- 
ciimslancf s; niaik their pievious prepaia- 
tion, and their actual rondncl ; the em- 
blems dj splayed, the laiunage held, the 
3 esf»liitions adopted; and let it then he ex- 
plained, ii‘ any such explanation can he 
given, tor wlwit other puipovc such pro- 
ceediniis wtte intended, hut for me- 
nace and intimiildtion, — the most powerful 
of idl 1 ( volnlionary engines, the veiy in- 
striiment.^ hy vihich in Fiance all rel:gion, 
law, and government, were levelled to ^he 
caitu ' 'fo ^riike teiror into the peaceable 
and Wfcll-ati'ect wl ; to deter themfioni sup- 
poiiiiig the pij'niic authoiities in the lionr 
of danger; to alarm and to dispirit thO'C 
authoiitif s themselves, and *^o diivc Llieni, 
if it were i^ossible, lo a deseition of their 
highest duties : — Such, and sucli alone, 
were the. correqiieiices naturally to be ex- 
peched iiy tliosc with whom these piojects 
originated ; and such, we are infoiined by 
ilie p„j)ors on oiir tabic, are the effects 
wliieli have alieidy, in some degree, been 
actually produced. 

“ Hence it is, that wc cannot hesitate to 
pronounce, as far as'oiir present informa- 
tion of these facts extends, that, not only 
the meeting which was dispered at Manches- 
but many other similar meetings, held 
bo^ before anri after that event, have been 
dc^dhdly illegal. Doctrines, new to my 


ears, have indeed been recently promul- 
gated on this subject. The notion, wild 
as it is, seems actually to have prevailed in 
some quarters, that no assembly of any 
part oF the peojilc of this realm can be 
deemed illegal, be they arjmed or unanned, 
arrayed or unarrayed, from whatever quar- 
ters collected, in whatever numbers, or 
imdcr whatever previo is or attendant cir- 
ciiinsfances ; unless the fact ot present 
v.olemce, or, at least, the intention of pre- 
sent violence, can be proved against them. 

1 have no pretensions to deep skill in tlie 
science of our law; but diiectly opposite 
IS this doctrine to all which [ either learnt 
111 my youth, or have at any time since col- 
let fed, eitlier fioiii hooks, or fioin living au- 
thorities ; ntteilv repngiiant to any lights 
which our own expi'iience or histniy^ at- 
foid, ami in manifest contradiction to the 
plainest piincip'cs, bv which all civil socie- 
tHS are conuerted and upheld. I have 
been taught that, mdepemlently of actual 
or meditated violence, every sort of me- 
nace, intimidation, and array of force, are 
111 themselves abundantly sufficient to 
stamp on such piocecdings the pUinest 
characters of illegality, Kvery assembly 
lield in tervnrem jwpuliy the English law, 
as I have always been instructed, does in 
expres*' tcims declare to be unlawful. No 
sucli menace, no such intimidation, no such 
ai ray, have ever yet been tolerated under 
the British governinent. And it is among 
the fii>t elements of all political science, 
that men combine in civil society, to ob- 
tain lor tlu niselves and for their families, 
not only the safe ciijovment of life, 
and property, and peaceful occupation, 
but also the full and undisturbed confi- 
dence and a'«?urance of tiiat safety. Ba- 
nish this principle from the liritish consti- 
tution, establish the contrary doctrine, if 
any one can now be found to maintain it, 
and your goverment must thenceforth, in 
ielf-defence, assume an attitude purely mi- 
litary, armed in never-ceasing preparation to 
meet a danger perpetually arrayed against 
it: while your people must for the same 
cause revert to the condition of savages, 
lelyiug lor personal security, not on the 
warranty of law, and the protection of a 
common government, but on the exertions 
of individual strength, or on the separate 
support of partial associations.'’ P. 3 S?. 

His Lordship then proceeds at a 
length into which we regret otir in- 
ability to follow him, to vindicate and 
panegyrise the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates and yeomanry of the dis- 
turbed districts, and having shewn 
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that the former made a proper and 
judicious use of the discretionary 
powers entrusted to them by the 
constitution, and that to calUhcai as 
culprits before a parliaiuentarv com- 
mittee would* be neither necessary, 
safe, honourable, or grateful, and 
having obser\e<i that they are aine- 
iiable to the ordinary tiibuiiaU, he 
proceeds in the following strain: 

“ III tins situation wc arc now met. 
Tlic eyes of all aie upon There h iso 
state in Europe wlsich does not feel its own 
security involved m that of the Briiish 
^;overnment. There is no iiulividnil, ea- 
pable of appreciating the real interests ot' 
society, — no friend of order, — no lover of* 
virtue, — but looks with anxious sohritiide 
to the conduct of parliament in this j^ieat 
conjunctinc. What, then, would be the 
impressions of mankind ; — vvliat would be 
the appearance wliich we should exhibit to 
this country, and to the woild, if onr hist 
step for the secuiity of lawful goveninieiit 
should be to discredit and to degiatic onr 
upri;;ht and honourable iiia^islracy ? What 
wauld be thought of our wisdom, — what of 
our justice, should wc turn aside our eyes 
from the violators of the public peter, and 
fix them with jealous buspieioii on its 
champioiis and asserters ; cxei tin" the 
great powcis, with vvliich we aie invOvSted 
for the public safely, not against the savage 
depiedators of the fold, but against its 
fditiiful and intrepid guardians I have 
lieard of many lustanees of public ingra- 
titude : history is full of unrequited me- 
rit, — of services repaid by oppiessioii and 
injury. But, I trust, we shall suffer no 
Bucb example to stain our own recoids, — 
no such stigma to be fixed on tlic proceed- 
ings of tins day. No, my lords ! Respect 
the feelings of lionoiiiabl^ men, who have 
well discharged an aidnous and piiufiil 
duty! Treat with affection and kindness 
tliose brauehes of llie public defence, to 
which you aiealrtady so mucli indehled! 
Inspire them with fiesh eonlidence m Iheiii- 
selves, and with fresii attaclimeiit to the 
constitiilioii and Icgislatme of theii eoiin- 
try ! On them is our iiiniest reliance; in 
their zeal, — in their exertions, — is our best 
hope of security against every difficulty 
wiiicti now sunonnds us, and against every 
danger which wc may still be destined to 
encounter. P. 49. 

In concliisioo, Lord Grenville 
again shortly adverts to the dis- 
tress of the manufacturing popu- 


lation, and shows how infinitely 
it must be augmented if' tlwi spi- 
rit of* disorder conliiiues to jircvail. 
Trade, be juslly reminds us, first 
floiirLshed iii Britain, in cunsciiuence 
of* the st'cunty and quiet we en joyed ; 
If the latter are driven away, credit 
and l ajiital will (piii kly follow, and 
what nieaiib will then remain of al- 
leviating present diStrevs, or of ter- 
I'linaiiiig future’ misery ! The sjieeeh 
(»f which we tiiist that ouf aUiiiira- 
tioii is sufficiently obvious to pre- 
vent the iieeesa’Ay of a formal recapi- 
tulation of its luerils, conclmles thus : 

“ If, then fill e, on no other groiiud ; if^ 
from no larger and deeper views of policy 
and justice, sueli may best become the 
legislators of a mighty empire; yet, for 
the ‘‘ingle purpose of pi eventing these un- 
happy men fiom aggravating and perpetu- 
ating liieir own (listless, let me implor<* your 
lordships to step between them and their 
betrayers. Interpose your higli authority 
to icscue them fnjni iliis destruction. 
Take speedy, take effectual measures to 
give peace and security to tho^e distuibcd 
arid agitated ilistiicts of your country. On 
peace and seem ily depends the piospenty 
of all, there, is no other pio-jieet of revi- 
ving commerce to tire m inufactmc-r, no 
other hope of lenewed cmjdoynu nt to the 
at tisan. 

“ In every vhwv winch can he taken of 
our .situation, tlieic is but one eouise 
whicli yon can now' pursue. Do you think 
that present distress is the sole cause of 
all tills ovil ^ U liat,*then, must he the fust 
steps towar ds its removal ? The disconti- 
nuance of alarm ; — the piuiislniiciit of sc- 
dPlion;— the vigorous und instant sup- 
pression of alt that piudiices, and all 
that threatens, diatmhanec. Do you look 
to the peimanent protrctioh your con- 
stitution and government r Tiuii, ;dso, 
must the sain^ df Ics minatioii he adopted. 
Von must give mieigy and vigour to the 
laws : you must uphold and streiigihen the 
aiithoriiy ot iMagisliates and com is of jus- 
tice: you must proteet the well-atfected, 
encourage the loyal, and auimale tl^e whole 
body of tire British nation, by tJie best of 
all exhortations — ^the example of your own 
resolution and constancy! 

“ And, with this opinion, thus dceidedly 
entertained, thus uiii eservedly expressed, let 
me finish what I had to submit to yoqr 
Lordships ou the present occasion. I little 
expected to have troubled you so much at 
length. But 1 have obeyed tlie impuUr 
P 2 
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>of an irresistible duty ; the last, perliaps, 
1 may ‘ever be called upon to disciiar^c 
within these walls. WhethcT it will he 
1 know not ; for, who can now anticipate the 
events which are impending over us P Jliit 
how can 1, under any ciicir.e.stames, bet- 
ter close iny long service in tins place, than 
by an eft'ort, earnest, however weak, to 
uphold the laws, and to pieseive the tran- 
quillity, of my conntrv ? With what s( nti- 
■* juent nearer to iny heart can I conclude 
these labours, than by finally conjtiiing 
your lord-Jups 1u guAid, as you have hi- 
therto done, with unremitted vigilance, 
with unshaken firmness, the sacred deposit 
of the British constitution? It has been the 
work of ages; formed on no preconceiled 
plan of human policy ; lestmg on no delu- 
sive principles of imagined liglit , tlie 
happy result of a long senes of mifoiescen 
mid uncontiollable events, tittpiodiice of 
Tiiany janing and contendjug ilenieuts 
combined aiidharniom/a d h\ the tiicd expe- 
rience, and by the iinvveaiicd diligenrc, and 
by the traditional, yet camions v.isdoin oi a 
legislature bet ter adapted than any othci vet 
known in the history ot mankind, to promote 
tlie happiness of the boinmnriity, whose inte- 
rests it administers. .Snell IS our govciii- 
njciit; the boast of Englishmen, —the ad- 
miration and envy of the woi Id! Such 
may it long continue* And wise, indeed, 
bhould Uiat man be, who hopes to improve 
it by the preconceived theories, and base- 
less speculations, of ins own imagmation I” 
P. 60 , 

To one part, and one only, of 
tliis eloquent peroraliun, we have 
listened with ser[ous coiKeru; to 
that, viz. which inliiiiates a proba- 
bility that Lord Grenville has dis- 
charged his last duty within the wuils 
of the House of Peers. We trust, 
'that on the contrary, he lung will 
continue an honour iiid an ornament 
to that august assemblr; and that, 
however averse he may feel from the 
ordinary squabbles of party, he may 
«Ull be able to enter into the discus- 
sion of general questions. Having as- 
sisted'* in allaying the acute symp- 
toms of the disease, he may proceed 
witli increased confidence to probe 
ith€^i|i»ound to the b^^ttoin, and pre- 
paid the way for a permanent cure. 
He' may do tiiis when Parliament 

assemble, by taking a 

fedd ip the debates which must ne- 

arise respecting the ulti- 


mate cause of llir present discon- 
tents. He may do this also, if not 
by suggesting remedies of his pvvn, 
at ieask by carefully weighing the 
suggestions of others, and assisting 
lii^ country to separiite the wheat 
from tlie ehaiT. 

The pobil upon which, it ajipears 
to us, tin* vvliole question must 
hingt*, has already been laid before 
the reiMler in Lord (irenville’s words. 
The distress which has prevailed of 
late in the niannlactiiring districts 
is not the ea.ise hut the iiistniment 
of niis( hief. 'The lu'cessity tor new^ 
laws, vks was admitted by Mr. Burke, 
<lid not originate among us evni witli 
the French revolution. Amhilioii, 
hoiii o| die nol)ie^t aiul of the basest 
descr.pl loll, will iu.\ er ( I'ase to act 
its pajt m tins bee slati*, and pa- 
liiotisiii, the common boast ot ihe 
he^l ami ol ihe vilest citizens, will 
always he re&oitrd to as tlie siiortest 
road to jvorsonal aggrandisement, 
and often as the only means of a 
scanty and jneearious sulisisttMicc. 
\\ liiie tin re is idleness or extrava- 
gance, or bankruptcy, while there 
aic tile common arts of exaggera- 
tion and falsehood, in short, while 
there is vice in the land, dinia- 
go'gms of every description will not 
be wanting; and these men are the 
causes of all political divSlurliance. 
Tlieir inslriiim*nts, as J.ord (iicn- 
ville very happily denominates them, 
are the nnempUiyed, the miseiabie, 
and the ])oor ; and tliejioor we have 
always with lis. The flint and the 
steel are continually in collision, 
and there will ever exist a vast collec- 
tion of iiiflaminable matter which 
every spark may kindle. To sepa- 
rate them speedily, that comhus- 
tioii might not ensue, has been the 
wise and necessary policy of the 
jiresent season ; to separate them 
jiermancntly, that we may be se- 
cure from future danger, will be an 
act of more profound, and more in- 
disputable wisdom, and will pro- 
cure for its agents the eternal grar 
titude of their country. 

The point, therefore, to which 
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general atlontion should be directed, 
is the possibility of withdrawing the 
^owcr orders of the community from 
the destructive influence of ^lie •de- 
magogue. lii^a laud of freedom, and 
in a world t)f vice, the respective 
partic'^ must continue to exist ; but 
It cannot be •proved that they 
are bound together by imlisbolnble 
chains ; it may be possible to place 
a solid, if not an iusup<‘rable liar 
between them. The improved edu- 
cation, and morality, and religion, 
and jirudeuec of tln‘ jxnn*, may ef- 
fect some Mich purpose as tliis. If 
they felt file full licnelit of tlieir con- 
nection with opulence and liiicrality, 
if ihev saw that their service^ were 
ri'gardod as a mutual benefit, and 
that their comfort and liajipmcss 
were s< non^ly studied by their mas- 
ters; ifijood principles w'(‘re instil- 
led wiihus mucli zeal as bad, and 
the comparative tcmjioral ctfects of 
virtue and of vice were as diatincl 
and as notorious as they ought to 
he, the numbers of those w Iiq w ould 
remain exposed to the intiigues of 
the seditious, would soon cease to 
be formidable. And as there is 
every appearance of a general dis- 
position to dislriliutc these benetils 
as extensively as possible, we trust 
tliat it may mectvNitli adequate en- 
couragement and siqicrintendance. 
AVithont direction ami su|)orintciid- 
ance, enough cannot be accomplish- 
ed even in our enlightened age. Iso- 
lated attempts at iiriprovcrncnt are 
very useful as a b(\ginning. They 
shew the inclination and the ability 
of the people; but they arc utterly 
inadequate to a general or extensive 
reform ; and they must always de- 
pend for success ii[Mm the life of the 
individual round whom they revolve. 

Under these* eirciiirislanc(*s it can- 
nof be too much to hope and expect, 
that the attention of goveruuieiit 
will be directed to the moral im- 
provement of the people, with a zeal 
and perseveranee of which there has 
hitherto been no example. There 
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are many favourable symptoms which 
encourage us in this ex’pe<!tation. 
More has been done of late, in 
spite of poverty and distress, than 
had been ^fleeted in many a year 
,of unpreceiteuted prosperity. Among 
that class of which the government 
of England is composed, a more se- 
rious attention to religion has re- 
cently prevailed. The exairqile set 
so long by our vTiierable sovereign 
has not been w ithout its eft’ect upon 
his court. \Mft?nevcr liis days shall 
h(‘ brought t(^ il close, he will leave 
<)ie nobility and gentry of England a 
innie sober, more pious, andmore pa- 
triotic body, than he foimd them ; 
and consequently far more ca]»ablc 
of forvvanlnig tlie improvement of 
the peojile. Our countrymen are 
too shrewd to believe that their edi- 
tieation can be any thing more than 
a prctenc‘e, while it emanates from 
1 he profligate and ,thc profane. But 
when upright and respected states- 
men desire to extend the influence 
of a religion, whose precepts they 
themselves obey, means will never 
be wanting for tiie promotion of 
sucli an object, and the task will 
jiroceed with rapidity. 

These remarks are not levelled at 
any living statesmen ; for the evil of 
which we complain lias been of very 
long standing; and the worst that 
can lie laid to the charge of the mo- 
dern inheritors of oflicc, is, that they 
hiive siift'ered themselves to imitate 
the negligence of their predecessors* 
A charge, wliich, when wc consider 
the multiplicity of tlieir oeeupa- 
tioiis, woukl not, even if brought 
home, be to their serious discredit. 
But the general jiractice of our go- 
verninent, from the time of the l\c- 
volution, and jicrhaps from a much 
earlier -.era, has been to leaxie reli- 
gion and morality to themselves. 
They have been expected to flourish 
without any lay assistance or cnc'ou- 
ragemont. The Churcli was marred 
of lier fair proportions, and not ]>er- 
niitted to enjoy the benefit of her 
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solemn assemblies; her dignities 
were ofttn bestowed from poli- 
tical considerations ; merit ceased 
to be thc-most powerful recommend- 
ation for preferment, and yet she was 
expected to supply ail flie wants of 
a population which had triplea 
since her numbers and revenue w ere 
fixed. The nation, for upwards of 
a century, has been plentifully sup- 
plied with intelligent and upright 
servants; whose characters cannot 
be forgotten while Great Britain is 
remembered. Not to enumerate our 
warriors by sea and land, our magis- 
trates and statesmen have acquired 
and deserved a reputation whicli will 
not easily be surpassed. The re- 
spective admirers of our great poli- 
tical leaders can tell how one esta. 
blished the present royal family on 
the throne, and anotlier destroyed 
the gigantic power of the Bouibons, 
and a third stemmed the torrent of 
the French revolution, and a fourth 
maintained and embellished the free 
principles of our constitution, at a 
time when, as it is pretended, they 
were in danger of being forgotten. 
The Bar has been adorned by a 
succession of magistrates who have 
simplified and defined the great 
principles of law and equity : the 
foreign affairs of the nation have 
been administered with talent and 
assiduity, and on the whole with 
success : public credit has been sup- 
ported to ail extent almost incF^- 
diblc ; and the national revenue, and 
the national wealth, ^ which is its 
basis, have increased in a propor- 
tion which no one ventured to pre- 
dict. But what name is inscribed 
in the volume of our history as that 
of the man who has watched for the 
moral improvement of his country, 
or of lyhich of our celebrated states- 
men can it possibly be said, that he 
has founded his claim to veneration 
and to gratitude upon his efforts ior 
the melioration of our manners. The 
office to Wliich it is understood that 
Ibis dut^ if attached, is that of the 


Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment : and w'hen we enquire into 
tlie achievements of that office for 
considerably more than a century, 
we shall perceive that they amount 
to just nothing at all. The ordinary 
correspondence of the country has 
been regularly conc^ucted ; the ma- 
chinations of domestic enemies have 
been vigilantly watched ; and when 
occasion required, they have been 
skilfully thwarted ; in the metropo- 
lis and its immediate vicinity, a po- 
lice has been established, which is 
adequate to the detection, and has, 
perhaps, diminished the number of 
ofl'ences attended with violence, but 
w'hich can ne|ther ])revcnt nor pu- 
nish inferior degrees of delinquency. 
In the mean time our gaols have be- 
come too small, and our parishes 
far too large. Ale-houses and gin- 
shops have increased an hundred 
fold ; but there have been few' or no 
additions to our churches, or our 
courts of justice. From the former 
crowds of the people are seduced 
by dissent, which seems hardly to 
be considered as an inconvenience ; 
and b\ debauchery, which has a 
free and unmolested course through- 
out tlie land. From the latter. the 
honest suitor is too frequently driven 
by an apprehension of ruinous re- 
dress, w'hile the felon escapes from 
them entirely, or traverses them with 
impunity, in consequence of the 
dissimilarity between the statutes, 
and the feelings of the country. 
Add to these,*- I he intolerable bur- 
den of the poor-laws, the separation 
which they have introduced between 
master and servant ; the dependent, 
but grudging spirit which they so 
generally foster, the confusion 
which they have made between in- 
dustry and idleness, betw'cen im- 
provideiice and foresight, and it 
is hardly possible to deny, that a 
large portion of the existing evil 
mighthave been prevented by greater 
exertions on the part of the execU'- 
tive. 
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If it be asked why these exertions 
have never been made, we answer, 
because the department from which 
they should proceed, has ne^r t/eeii 
supposed to ^require any peculiar 
and exclusive qualifications. Any 
statesman who has experience in 
parliamentary business, is considered 
adequate to the ofiicc of Home Se- 
cretary of state. A ^;reat portion of 
his time will, of necessity, be de- 
voted to the ]K)litical questions which 
it is the duty of the cabinet to dis- 
cuss ; another portion will as cer- 
tainly be expended in defending; 
himself and hi^ colIeag;aes in par- 
liarneiit ; in the remainder he is to 
c;o througjh the routine of an otlice 
whicli subjects him to innumerable 
personal and epistolary communi- 
cations ; and bis leisure, if he has 
any, is all tliat he can spare for ac- 
quiring information and devising im- 
provements. 

This is the very root of the evil : 
a separation of this office, or a 
subdivision of its duties, se,cms to 
us the indispensable prelude to that 
species of reformation which is re- 
quired by the state of the country : 
a reformation namely, not so much 
of the laws by which we are go- 
verned as of the manner in which 
those laws are enforced. It is ab- 
surd to sup|H)se that the practices 
we have enumerated can be stop- 
ped by a simple act of legislation, 
gome advantages might probably be 
derived from new laws ; but we feel 
assured that there would not be 
many. The real plan and the only 
plan for securing the morality of the 
common people, and thus finally 
delivering them from the hands of 
the demagogue will involve an in- 
finite variety of particular details, 
and that persevering superintend- 
ance which many of our country- 
men can command, but which has 
never yet been bestowed upon the 
quorai improvement of the people. 
It woold be the grossest injustice to 
suppose that any living statesman 
Gan subscribe to that foolish and 


wicked opinion which couples pub- 
lic benefit with private vice; this 
notkui if it exists at all must ere 
tills have descended to what pro- 
bably was >ts native and certainly 
js its appropriate soil, the brothel, 
and the gin shop. When it is dri- 
ven thence by the arm of a vigorous 
police ; when the poor laws, or at 
least the administration of tiiem is 
entirely recast, when the ^tforts of 
the clergy are properly seconded 
by the governnleiit, and the docks 
which have so long wandered re- 
turn to their fold, the instruments 
of the recent danger will no longer 
inullijily under our hands; and the 
young may hope to see the day in 
wdiicli the coinmonaliy of England 
shall oppose as solid an obstacle to 
the jirogress of sedition and treason 
as they have long and often opposed 
to the designs of foreign invaders. 


Essap on the Madras System of 
Education; its Poivers ; its Ap- 
plication to Classical Schools; and 
its Utility as an Instrument to 
form the Principles and Habits of 
Youth in the Higher Orders of 
Society. To ivhich was adjudged 
a Premium of Jiffy Pounds, by the 
Soeicty for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in 
the Diocese of St. David^s. By 
the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector 
of Clanerton, Chaplain to the 
Right Hon, Lord Kenyon, and 
Author of a Course of Family 
Sermons,*Homilies for the Young, 
4’c- Pp. 04. Taylor and Co. 
18 H). 

Few persons who are well acquaint- 
ed with our National Schoms can 
believe that the system invented by 
Dr. Bell, will be confined to the 
education of the poor. But still 
they may not sympathize with the as- 
tonishment expressed by the Doctor 
at the incompleteness of his triumph 
over prejudice, obstinacy, and igno- 
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ranee. On tlie contrary, they think, 
if we iifey judge from ourselves, 
that this astonishment and displea- 
sure are not altogether reasonable. 
In an age which abounds wilh newel- 
ties, Dr. Bell has made an iiwaluable 
addition to their number. It vsas 
not to be supposed that in the ordi- 
nary course of things, his merits 
would be immedidtely or univor' 
sally known. But a happy c<mcur- 
rel^ce of circumstances has hastened 
Lis success. Tl^i public mind, 
which had long b^eii actuated l»v 
other principles, was just about to 
take a direction in fa\onr of general 
education, and to consider by what 
means it could bo accomjdished, 
when Dr, Boll communicated his 
discovery to the world. It appeared 
at once that he had enabled us to 
surmount all those ditiiculties wdiicli 
may be referred to the general head 
of expense. And as they had pre- 
viously been pronounced nearly in- 
superable, the option offered to the 
nation was simply this. They might 
either educate the lower orders with 
the assistance of Dr. Bell, or leave 
them ill their ignorance and vices. 
There was no question respecting 
the comparative merits of the old 
system and of the new ; because no 
old system existed. Had Dr. Bells 
plan been destitute of three fourths 
of its excellence, it would still have 
been entitled to adoption, and pro- 
bably would still have been adoptvxl. 

The case, as it regards the upper 
and middling classes of society, is 
perfectly different. In these in- 
stances the new' system ’uust struggle 
through all the opposition from 
which in the former it was happily 
exempt. And to condemn our jmb- 
lie schools for not adopting it witli- 
out hesitation, is to condemn that 
laudable and necessary caution 
which daily becomes mure precious, 
as it daily becomes more scarce. 
One public school, the Charter- 
house, is already conducted, in 
|Mkrt, upon the Madras plan ; and 
the character which that institution 


deservedly bears, cannot fiil, in 
due season, to jiroduce imitators 
and rivals. Let the merits of the 
system be stated williont exaggera- 
ratioii,* and enforced without vio- 
lence, and the day 'must arrive in 
which every seminary, throughout 
England, will subipit to the empire 
of Dr. Bell. 

Mr. MarricAl’s Essay is calculated 
to hasten this consummation. Hav- 
ing briefl\ recapitulated the parti- 
culars of the first (liseovery and a[)- 
jdicatioii of the Madras s>stem, its 
application to classical schools is 
mainUined in the following tevfns. 

Tlic great exclusive piineiple of tlie 
Madras .System is, as it has heretofore been 
shown, .selt-tiiitioii ; and this powerful in- 
vention lia.s imparted a kind of originality 
to the other fundamental piinciples which 
arc not in themselve.s new, ‘but receive an 
irapetu.s and efticacy whicli heretofoic did 
not belong to them. These may be stated 
generally to consist in the peculiar excite- 
ment which the attention of the pupils 
leceives, and tliat division of labour in the 
aidiions task of teaching, which renders 
the .superintendence of one person alone, 
efficacious in the largest school. The ex- 
citing principle is most powerful ; it acts 
throughout every department of a Madras 
School, and when duly and judiciously 
applied, it operates more forcibly^ than 
aiiy thing lieretoforc discovered ; for its 
appeals arc made to some of the strongest 
and best feelings of our ii.ituic. Hope of 
well applied reward ; the desire of gaining 
the good-will and favour of those, whom 
children are taught to reverence and love ; 
the heart-felt delight consequent to 
humble and successful exertion in tiic ai^- 
quinition of trJe knowledge, and in the 
performance of present duty, are elicited 
into coniinnal action ; and llie great sanc- 
tion which qiialilics and ensures the good 
end of all these low'er motives, as stimu- 
lants for ail appointed task, not as resting- 
places from still piessing duties, is ever 
held up to the children of a Madras School, 
in their ultimately lecuYing the approba- 
tion of God, and reaping his rich reward. 
Hence attention is kept np j hence follow 
promptitude, order, and rule in conduct, 
and that exercise of intellectual power 
which ran alone ensure the acquisition bf 
knowledge, and render each step in the 
patli thereof still furthering a progressive 
advance: hence, too, the zealous master 
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niuj tlie diligent sclmljr are refipectiv.cl^' 
taiiglit to be satisfied witli nothing sliort of 
perfect instruction. 

^Mibseivieiit to the Ijusiness and eiitU 
of Madias liiilion, tlii'ie is also to be foxini 
that grand piiiiciple r a|M>aiei?r i:i the 
good conduct of>a{i lahoi lous and coniph- 
( atcd iindciiakio::.s, division ol' iahoin. 
One siipei intending povvm- pcivadcs and 
actuates the winded, but the various and 
innnitiT ino^ciiienls, tlie individual appli- 
cation of iiile and power to each depart- 
iHont ill the work of a Math as vScliool, 
are nndci the more luinicdiate agency of 
its ditf'erent oliiceis, all hanging, link upon 
link, from a strong central [mint, and 
thence deriving their elheacy in tlie Mijrply 
of their lespectivc (iuota ol‘ mutual aid. 

\n\v if we oxanniie llivV.c piinciples, 
in tiieii aj'|)h(MliOM to l!ie tmlioii and 
m.inagrment of the lov^er oi tiers, can any 
mgiedicn! be riisceiiu^! tlicieiii, which i" 
not s iitdly an. I vvitli t ipral justness and 
ciruMf> applicabh' to tliildicn of all iai)k.>, 
lo knowledge of eviuy dt.senptitai r T.ic 
onus <)l‘ ttMcliiiig coiis.si, rmicli in 

the dilijcwlty of bunging mental power 
into ac tion, than in iinjiarting knowledgi* 
to the mind, prepared and willing to ic- 
ccive il , and the oidmaiy lelieaisal, or 
explanation of a lesson, is seldom a eii- 
tcrion of iiilelleclual pow'er, and s#ldom a 
piiur.iiient addition to past knowledge: 
for many a h ssoii Is taught and said, where 
attcuition and reflection have home hut a 
small sliaie in the work, lienee the diffi- 
culty of the teacher, and tlie slow uiuatis- 
I'.u'tny progress of those who learn. Him: 
ilia' laciynia'.’ 

“ Now if we are aide to apply a power 
which at once excites attention, ami ne- 
cessarily causes rellectiori, there (mii be 
noUiiiig in the essential distinction between 
instruction to the rich and instruction to 
tlie pool, which wdll not admit of a similar 
application of a similar eyutiii" power. 

‘‘ When, again, we examine the ina- 
ehincry of the Madias System, there ap- 
pears nothing snperfiuoiiK , nuihing for 
which some adeipiate cau.se may not be 
<issigiied for its adoption. Every part 
has some specific office, and is so ;ul- 
ju.stcd in its relative bearing, as to w^ork 
equally with the whole, for the same pic- 
cise and important end. The object of 
the niacliinery of the Madras School is to 
promote economy of time, labour, and 
expense ; to Ic.ssen the maxim iini, and 
to purify the mode of punishmeut; to 
cheer the spirits, and to promote mutual 
good-will and confidence between those 
who teach and those who learn. 
Remembrancer, No. 14. 


Sow, nolliiikg occum in tliis depart- 
ment which is ah ikcn by the argiinieuts 
again.st its adoption •iii the niTc afid ma- 
nagement of every sciiool, and iu the 
4‘iiforceinriit of discipline, and goveriiiucnt 
of chiidien of every umL. C'liildren arc 
jms^c.ssi'd of l*e same cLai.icteiistic marks 
lA ail condition.s of lii\^ , .md if, aj expe- 
lieiK-e lias ujw mile m.itUi of positive 
dcmonr,‘ialu)'.i, a system of instruction and 
dL'.ciplmc has been discovered, and eo 
moilifieil, as entirely to answer in its 
application to the cliildieii of the poor, 
and to become a mean of inculcating 
eleni'Mitaiy knowledge of W’liiig.s of essen- 
tial eona'qui’iice to all, there can be no 
s.icli dnoisity m the powers, habits, or 
dupo-iliuiis of children m any rank of 
life, as lo prtcln.lc them the full benefit 
ol the .same piiecijilo, actuated anrl cn- 
foic*'d nmler the mild and aiiiniatmg im 
fltience of the same niacliinery. The 
pimclple of Madi.is tuition must consc- 
(lueiiily he speciiically iipi>lKMble in every 
(.ISO, wheie h'annng is to be inculcated ; 
foi human iiaturo, both in its intellectual 
poweis, and moral capalnlities, is the 
same in kind, among all classes of men 
in civilized society, a*nd thcicfore it wiil 
scaiccly be averred by those who have 
the bmallest expel il nee in tlie onltivatiou 
of the infant mind, tliat there is any 
thing in the principle itself, which will 
not leiidei it equally applicable to excite 
and keep up attention, to instil know- 
ledge, and to picscive order u.iioiig ono 
{ lass of childieii, as well as among otiiers.'' 
P. Jl. 

Til answer to tlioso wlio contenJ 
that sr'lf-tuition yaiinol sncLcerl in 
classical schools, hecansc a greater 
degree ol* Icaruini^ and taste is re- 
quired in a teacher t^raii can he 
Idund in thr‘ boys themselves; Mr, 
IVlarrioit jnoceeds to argue that the 
Madras principle and machinery 
may at hbst be applied to the 
rudiments of grammar learning ; and 
the xouiig pujtils will thus become 
fitted for the acquisition of farther 
knowledge, and the exercise of 
higher intellectual power with more 
facility and more completeness than 
under any other system. He adds, 

“ Let the eye of any ordinary observer 
of the hiiman character glAnce but for a 
moment over the well-arranged area of 
a Madras School; let him, upon closer 

Q 
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inspection, examine it in all its various 
branches ; lot liini contemplate the nature 
and strength of the chain upon which the 
uldinate result depend^, as far as means 
for die production of a specified and 
expected end can go; let him consider 
the subordinate parts of the intellectual 
machinery, eacb in perJbcl ticcord.mce 
with the principle of recognising power 
stilt higher than its own appointed portion, 
and all liarmonizing towards one and the 
same point , let him examine the principle 
of obedience, operating m the production 
of its legitimate frai^, instant submission 
to delegated aiithonty,<-and that love of 
order (witiiout hyperbole be it spoken) 
wbicli appears to manifest itself in all 
who rule, and becomes more and more 
approved of by all who obey ; let him 
mark that economy of time and labour, 
that vigilant and exciting feeling wiiich 
calls forth exertion far beyond the strictly 
exacted labours of other schools; and 
when he has well weighed the certain 
manifestation, and computed the probable 
result of such a system producing such 
present effects, let him acknowledge that 
tliere must be some preconceived fechug 
and determination which argument will 
not remove, if tlie mind remain unim* 
pressed with the conviction, that what 
thus operates forcibly and efTcctually 
among the children of the poor, may 
ftirly be made a subject of legitimate ex- 
periment for the children of the higher 
orders ; that as in the. case of tlie poor, 
unless ordinary causes cease to produce 
their ordinary and expected effects, some 
positive and extensive good must ulti- 
mately prevail j so, in the adoption of the 
same plan, operating .ipon the same com- 
mon feeling.s and common tendencies, in 
the case of the children of the iich, a 
similar result may be coiihdentiy ex- 
pected." r. 43. 

The concluding portion of the 
Essay is particularly deserving of 
atteiitioii ; it treats of the propriety 
and safety of hating recourse to the 
principle of emulation, in order to 
excite the fliligence of children. 
Admittuig the indispensable neces- 
sity of self-denial and self-abase- 
ment, and that praise is improperly 
bestowed where it is considered as 
the end and object of labour, Mr- 
Marriott contends that it may be 
UMd without danger, if care be 
taken to represent it as a stimidatit 


to still greater exertions. He con- 
siders the subject under two points ; 
first, as it depends upon natural 
feeling, and secondly, as it is 
alluded to in Holy Writ. The judi- 
cious manner iu which he handles a 
delicate subject, his just concep- 
tions of human i^aUire, and his 
sound acquaintance with the real 
principles of Scripture, will be ac- 
knowleilgod by every one that rends 
the following passages. 

“ Emulation, or tlic desire of praise 
and love of reward, is manifestly an in- 
herent principle of our very being ; and 
inasmuch as it is a feeling always opera- 
tive, and frequently appealed to by the 
Maker of maukind himself, the purest ser- 
vice of the purest being among tliose who 
were ‘ created lower tlian the aiigcls, * 
has, probably, never been unaccompanied 
by tliesc tlie essential cliaTacteristirs of 
their nature. If, then, in the ."Ipplication 
of this principle as a stimulant for further 
exertion, the upholders of the Madras 
School are condemned, may it not be 
asked, whether the feeling, upon which it 
operates, wonld be rooted out, were the 
stimulant which excites it altogether with- 
drawn ? If such an effect were likely to be 
produced, it would still remain to show 
that the entire absence of tliis strong 
natural feeling were good for the luuuan 
race, and that some other principle, in tlie 
way of exciting exertion of mind before 
the love of virtue and order should become 
operative upon the infant mind, might be 
substituted. But it may be safely assumed 
that the feeling itself would not be rooted 
out by any means, wlicUier of positive 
opposition, or meditated neglect, which 
any system of education could enforce. 
Children who, at school, arc urged to 
emulate each otht:r in what b good, would 
still lie under the influence of this natural 
feeling; and if unappropriated by good 
associations and not ruled towards a sound 
and virtuous end, would still bring it into 
action and emulate each other in what is 
evil. The neglected rblLd, as well as the 
ill-taught child, exhibits in childhood, youth 
and age, the prevailing tendency of an 
emulating principle leading him in unceas- 
ing struggle for superiority of fancied 
good with hb companions in vice, as it 
would have led him, had he been better 
instructed, in honest emulation, and so, 
with reciprocal aid, tovvaids the acqui- 
sition of the means and ends of moral pro- 
bation, and intellectual happiness. 
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** This ft'ciiiig then, like other feciingi;, 
implanted in our nature, may be ttib^d, 
but cannot be annibilaled. Tlic lower 
passions of tlie human heart arc Anbser< 
vient (when through the power relij^ion 
they beconie creatures of obedience to a 
better principle^*) to good cnd8 ; and vvheit, 
through the same divine influencc> tliey 
lose that domineeriug power which, iin> 
subdued, they carry with them over every 
untaught mind, they arc made iibeful a{>> 
pendages to this niixeil state of gi»od and 
€*vil, Like the world itselti they are to be 
‘ used,’ and not ‘ abused.' ” P. 53. 

lo the whole revealed interconrst* 
between God and man, tlie same plan is 
pursued liy the inspired teachers of the 
will of God, winch man, in his Iiiimblrr 
sphere, uses in the management and in- 
struction of his feilow-men : they a(»pcal 
to the uaiural feelings of the probationer 
in iiis probationary state. Praise and re> 
ward are unceasingly oifered, and urged 
for our acceptance; but a marked dis- 
tinction exists between excitements like 
these, held out by G(k 1, and the same 
excitemeots proposed by man. God u.^es 
His own rewards and praise as the very 
etui; wc luiist use oiii I'cwuids and our 
praise only as the slimuUaU of labour/* 
P. 56. 

“ Text after text miglit be qiiftted to 
show that praise and rewards aie a sciip- 
tiiral gronud for hone'it labour in Gods 
service ; that is, in the practice of a holy 
and virtiioiiH life, botli as an exciting piin- 
cipli^ and as an end of exurtiun. Many 


passages also might be aiiduced, too fami- 
liar to render any introduction pf tliem 
now m.'ccBsary, whh-Ii show that the very 
metaphors made use of in Holy Scripture^ 
and mo.st especially in some of the epistles 
for the encogragement of human exertion 
in the path of duty, werq. immediately 
laken from games, and oecu]>ations, and 
habits viell known to all who aic ac- 
quainted with cotenqioraneous history, 
and whicli weie thoroughly understood by 
the piiniitive Christians, as intended to 
appeal to the very same piinciple in their 
labours in the cause of Christ, which was 
rontiiiually called into action by the meed 
of the hiiiiiaii tiibit^e of civic and triamphal 
reward and praise. The imitation too of 
good men, so frequently proposed for our 
example in Sacred Scripture, bears so near 
a resemblance to the ptiiiciple of emula- 
tion, if it be not identibed, that the sacred 
writers would scarcely have been coni- 
ntanded to have piop(*si‘d a motive so fidl 
of danger fioin its contiguity to error, 
were tlierc any error in the pi luciplc itself.” 
p. r>8. 

The s|>ccimen5 |luvs selected will 
easily persuade the reader to agree 
with us in opinion, when we say 
that Mr. Marriott has made n. valu- 
iilde addition to the respectable and 
useful works uliich had previously 
been honoured with the St. David'i^ 
Prize. 


MONTHLY 

Society Jar ProMoting CkrisLiau 
Knowledge* 

At the last geneml rcfleeting of this 
Society it was agreed, in compli- 
ance with a rceommeiidalion from 
the Scilly Mission CommiUet^ to 
present a gratuity to the Sueiety^s 
Missionary, Mr. Lane, over aiid 
above bis annual siilaiy', as a proof 
of the high sense that is entertained 
of his labours and merits, and also 
in consequence of the increased 
price of Uie comforts and neces- 
saries of life in tlie Scilly Islands. 
Most unexceptionable testimony had 
been given on this subject by per- 
sons who had recently visited the 
islands ; and they also gave a fa- 
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vourable account of the Mission and 
Schools. 

U was aLo agreed to raise the 
salaries of the sclimd-masters and 
schooI.miHtresses, in the projmrtioii 
jeconimcudad by Mr. Lane. 

CoiniD unications have been re- 
ceived from Uie Ixiid Bisluqi of 
Calcutta respecting the present 
state and future prosjiects of the 
Society's East India Mkssioiw He 
is of opinion that not less ihau seven 
effective, EiiropeaJi Missionaries are 
requisite to disc\iaige the duties of 
the several stations ; and that the 
Society should therebire have not 
less than eight Missionaries in their 
constant service. His Lordship also 
adverts lo the inadequate amount of 
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tbo salaries now paid to these wor- 
thy men, ' They hq.\e been deprivt^d 
of sundry advantaj’es ^hich they 
were acciistoiiied to receive from 
Europeans, by the increaj»ed nuin- 
ber of thu East India Company’s 
chaplains ; and they can hardly now 
be said to possei>s the means of a 
comfortable subsistence . 

In consequence of this coiiimu- 
iiication it was resol\ed to increase 
the salaries of the IVli^sionavies now 
in India; and to raise the nuiidier 
of Missionaries at present only live, 
in the proportion recommended by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, as soon us 
lit persons can be procured for that 
purpose. 

A report was also jiresented to 
the (ieneial Board from the S[)ecial 
Committee for counteractim; blas- 
phemous and intidel publications. 
It containtd an account of tlieir 
proceedim^s during the month w hicli 
had elapsed since their ap[>oint- 
ment ; ami congratulated the So- 
ciety u])on the \cry fa^ curable iiian- 
nei in which their Address had been 
ivceivtii h^ tile ])ublic. Tlic sum 
.subscribed was, at that time, very 
considerable, and amoaiits, at pre- 
sent to more than c£'6tt0() ; and it 
is to be observed that this sum in- 
cludes only a very small pail of the 
collections which liav<’ t)ecii made 
by the Diocesan tiini District Coiii- 
jiiittees to defray the expenee of 
circulating tracts in Ihmr scse.aj 
neighbourhoods. 

The Special Committee had made 
particular enquiries respecting the 
extent to which the Iwte diltusioii 
of intidel piinciples prevailed ; and 
were highly gratilicd to lind that a 
large portion of the Island w as con- 
Mdered quite free from infection. Tiie 
jiianui'acturiiig distiicts in the north 
of England, and in tlie western parts 
of Scotland, present, as might be 
expected, a very' dilferent aspect. 
From the former all accounts re- 
ceived are of an unfavourable na- 
ture, and strongly demonstrate the 
necessity of zealous and jiersevering 
efforts upon the part of well-dis- 
jmsed Christians to check, and if 
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possible to suppress, the prevailing 
spirit of irreligion. A correspond- 
ent from Scotland observes that in 
the' neighbourhood of Glasgow, the 
sentiments of the low'er orders are 
sadly corrupted, and that an awlnl 
change has taken place from the 
sternest covenanting views of reli- 
gion to infidelity. 

The Special Committee farther 
reported that they had scleeteil and 
published eighteen tracts, mlai>tcd 
to the exigencies of the present 
times; ami this nundier has sub- 
sequently been increased U> twenty - 
seven. The quantity of books ami 
tracts, it was further reported to the 
General Board to have been dis- 
persed, amounted to (> 0 , 000 , wliicli 
number now' exceeds "200,000. — 
The retail distribution at the Gtiict' 
in Flcel-Strcot, and at various 4)tlie» 
places scKcted for that 
lias also been very consideiablc. 
And the measures which have been 
adopted for tliis purpose, by sevcual 
of tlic l)ioc(‘san and Di'^tnet Com- 
mittees, lea\(‘ no room to doubt ol 
similar success in tlu’ countiy. 

List of A\ir Tracts ncir pMiahaL 
Hear botli Sidi s. — W itnesses. foi 
and against tlie Bible. 

Scri|>tur(‘ the Ciiiulf of lafe. 

Beasoub f(*r r< tainiim (’linstianily - 
The I nlu'liever eoJiMuced. 

The Blmd Guiile, or "1 lu)ma^ Faim 
ignorant of the Bible. 

The Abamloned ami Fenit(*nt Bla^ 
pheim r ;• or the Death beds ol 
Voltaire and Lord Boehester. 
The Bible the Woid of CJod, in a 
Dialogue between a Believer, 
and an Unbeliever. Dialogue 1. 

Ditto Diah^guell. 

Judgment of Beasoii, upon the Evi- 
dences ol the Clirislian Iteli- 
gioii. In Tw'o more Dialogues, 
bHwTon a Bi liever and an Un- 
believer. Dialogue I. 


Ditto Dialogue 11. Part 1. 

Ditto Part II. 


An Apfu al to lleason — Deism and 
Christianity contrasted. 

The Honest Fanner’s Politics and 
Heligioii. A Dialogue. 
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A Christian Address on the present 
Times. 

A Conversation between two Poor 
*Men. ^ • 

Ileasonin^s of a Ucliever on Uevc- 
iation. 

Folly and Dancer of reading* Irre- 
li;>ious INdJication^. 

A Dialogue between Parson I\es and 
bis Man David. 

The Clinslian’s Address to liis 
Tsi’inbbour. 

lleathenisin and Cdiristianity e<»m- 
j)ared. 

The present Stijt<' of the Jew , an 
additional laideiiee of the 
Truth ol (he Christ iaii Uelii^ioii. 
Tallies turned ; or, the Deist at a 
Stand. 

On the duties of the Poor. 
Unbeliever eon\inced. Sooond 

Dialoc^^'- 

'rii(‘ ('au?o will prospt r, 

lieliever’ai Answers to (Questions 
about his Faith . 

(hildietl’s Reflections on Religion. 

\Ve hav(* been furnished with the 
annexed report of the p^oeee^rtn^^ ol 
the W inchester Special Committee, 
wliieli we coiiet‘i>e will he found to 
fnniisU some \iY\ useful hints to 
tluvse who lia\e not aliead\ diecided 
iijioji (lie inode iii wliledi llieir pro- 
i eediiigs shall lie conducted. 

f>ioce 9 fin and District Committees, 
No. 1. 

Wnivftcstfr, Jan, -I, 

At a Meetiiiij; of the Winehestei 
Diocesan and Dislriei Committee in 
\id of till* Stieietv for Pioimitiu^i 
Christian Knowdeilce, holdt ii at tlie 
Deanery (by adjournment from the 
School Commilli'e Room) : pre sent, 
the Very Re>ereiid the Dean, in the 
(diair, the lliiiht Honourable the 
Fail of Northesk, G-C.R. the \ ciie- 
rablc the Archdeacon, the Hon. and 
Rev. tin* Chaacellor oi’ the Diocese, 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Cornwall, A c. Ac. A Circular Let- 
ter, from the Assistant Secretary of 
tlie Society, written by direction of 
the Special Coiauiittce for couiiter- 
ictiiii^ Infidel and lilasplienious Piib- 
jications, and contaiiiiug a Copy of 


the Minutes of Proceedings at a 
Special OeneVal fleeting t)f t*ie So- 
ciety, holdcn ou the 29th of last 
November, having been read. 


“ It was^csolved, 

1. TJiat this Diocesan and District 
tomiiiiltec do unanimously aj^iec to adopt 
and act upon the su!];;;'ebtioiis tiieieui con- 
tained and rccoiniiieiKJcd. 

^2. Tiiat a Special Committee bo ap- 
pointed for canyiiig those purposes into 
inimedrate and eirectual execution. 

“ :.i. That tlie Special Committee do 
consiAt of the Iviglit Hononralito the Earl 
of Noithcsk, G.CjIl. tlie Very Reveieiid 
the Dean, the Venerable the Archdeacon, 
the Honourable anti Reverend the ('lian- 
celloi of the Diocese, the Kcvereiid Doc- 
tor SJiort, the Keveremi ]•'. iremonger, and 
the lleverend the two Soerctari(“«, any 
three of wlioin shall constitute a Qiionini 
with power to act. and the said Special 
Committee shall be open to any Mcmlier 
of the l^iocesan and District Committee 
who may be willina: to attend, 

“ 4. 'J'hat it be rcconimendeil to the 
Special Committee tcy look out for active 
Agents, for the sale of tlie Society's Auti- 
Intidel Tracts. 

“ That the Sum of Twenty Pounds 
fiom the Funds of tins Committee, be 
tiansmitted to the Society as a Donation 
to tlie Special Fund formed for the ^peci- 
lie Object of eonnteraeting lufidel and 
Jilasplienious Publication'^. 

d. That Donations for carrving into 
elfcet the Measures which may be hcreaftei 
reroiiiinended by llie Special Committee, 
be received by the Rev. Gilbci t Heath- 
cot*', Tieasiirer, a»d by Messrs. Dean 
and Litlli iiales, Hankers. 

7. Tliat tlie Minutes of the Procecd- 
iit'j.s of this Day, ui reference to this subject, 
be (laiisinilted to the J^oid Hishop of the 
Dioce>c, as President of tin* Dioecsaii and 
Distiict Committees „ 

“ Also to the District Committees, ear- 
nestly reijuestsug their active and imme- 
diate ct)-ope ration ; 


“ And lliat the said INIinutes be adver- 
tised III tbe Salisbury, Portsmouth, and 
Winchester Papers. 

“ J, Hooges, ) ... „ 

L. 


No. 2. 

jyvuurrif^ Winchester^ Jan, 7, ir>20. 

Rcsolntioiis of the Special Committee. 

Resolved, 

“ 1. That an itinerant Agent, or Af^eiits, 
be appointed and licensed for the purpose 
of distributing and selling the Tracts, le- 
€oDimended by tlie Society, for counter- 
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artiujS lufiik’l aiid Bla«phetiioiis Publica- 
tions. , 

“ *. 'Tliat resident Af^onts be also look- 
ed out for and employed in the Market- 
towns and populous Villages for the same 
purpose. 

** 3. That io all eases ' the itinerant 
Agents do 6rst wait upon the Clergyman 
of the Parisli to request his sanction, con- 
ciiiTcnre, and advice, and to leave with 
him n suitable number of Tracts for gra- 
tuitous distribution. Also, that they en- 
deavour to find out ill each place visiltHl a 
proper residout Agent for the distribution 
and sale of the Tracts. ^ 

“ 4 . 'riiat the Tracts be sold at half the 
prices annexed to them by the Society, 
and that if any didiculty arises in tho 
calciilutiou of the fractional prices, the 
advantage shall be in favour ^ the Pur- 
chaser. 

“ 5. That all persons, whether Clergy 
or Laity, whether Members of the Com- 
mittee or not, be allowed to 'purchase, at 
the reduced prices, from the Agents or the 
DepM of the Committee, the Tracts re- 
commended by the Society for counter- 
acting Infidel and Blasphemous Poblica> 
tions. 

** 6. Tliat notice of tliis extended pri- 
vilege of purchase be advertised in the 
Hampsliiic, the Salisbury, and the Ports- 
mouth Newspapers with a List of Uie 
Tracts, and their several prices annexed. 

** 7. I1iat 1000 of each of the following 
cheap Tracts, be intmcdmtcly procured 
from the Society for distribution and sale. 

[Here follows a list of the Society's Anti- 
Infidfl Tracts.] 

b. That the KcfH>hitions of this Spe- 
cial Committer be transmittefl to the Se- 
cretaries of the District Committees, and 
that tho expedience of a Subscription in 
each District for the same or similar pui- 
poses be respectfully suggested. That it 
be also subrqitted for their consideration 
wbetker they will unite with the Diocesan 
Committee or act separately in their seve- 
ral DistricU.** 


No. 3. 

To Richard IMuxuam, Ac. Agent. 
lusiructiani /or Reguhuing your Pnn 
eeeditigs, 

1. You are first to call upon the Cler- 
gyman of each Parish to deliver the note 
certifying your being duly authorized by 
t^e Diocesan C>om[nit*ec, and to leave 
with hhn one of the parcels of Tracts for 
gimtuitons distribution : also to ask his ge- 
agnl advice and concurrence, out more 
particularly to beg him to point out a pro- 
per resident Ag^nt in his Parish, with 
^]|| |i^ l'nicty jspi^i be kept for sajci if 


thought expcdK'Ut or iieccssaiy, and to 
mf^tion wliat particnlRr Tracts be would 
like to have left with that Agent. 

^ 2. If the Clergyman does not wish 
any Tracts to be left with hini, or. to be 
sold in Ins Parish, you arc in that case to 
suspend your proceedings^ and to report to 
the Canmiittec ou your return. 

3. You are to keep a regular account 
of the Tiacts sold, amr where practicable, 
or sold in any nuiiibcr, the names of the 
purchasers. 

** 4. Y ou are to make an entry in your 
book of any {larticiilar occurrences, of 
which you tliiiik the Committee would like 
to be informifd. 

5. k'oii are constantly to bear in 
mind, that the Circulation of the Tracts, 
and nut any profit arising from the sale, is 
the great object the Committee luis in 
view, you arc therefore to use duo discre- 
tion and judgment, and to bo constantly 
active and alert in taking sneb steps as 
may best promote tliat object.'* 


No. 4- 


Winc/icsiir, Juiu 1320, 
RovcTcnd Sir, 

The bearti, Kicltnrd Moxliain, is tlw 
Agent authorised and employed by the 
Winchester Dioccaan and District Com- 
mittee, lu aid of the Society for Prcnnotiiig 
ChrLstmn Knowledge, to ciiciilatc such 
Tiacta as liavc bi<’ii or may be recom- 
mended by the Society, tor ctmnteracliiig 
Infidel and Bhiaphcinous I'ublieatious ^ 
and w'e shall be much olihgrd hy }our hav- 
ing the goodness assist him with your 
advice and direction, according as thr cir- 
ciimstanees of your Paiish may seem to 
recpiirc. He is also directed to leave u 
few Tracts for your gratuitous distribu- 
tion. 


Wc have the honour to remain, 
Reverenfl Sir, 

“ Your obtl^dienl humble Servants, 
“ J. Houobs, > . , , . 

« L. Clabm, ( 

P.S. If you should be alisent when 
the Agent calls, or if yon sliould wish to 
communicate further with us, we shall bo 
happy to meet your wishes." 


Extracts from the Report of the 

StoTi'inglon DisMct Committee. 

“ Tlie Committee feel mneh cause for 
thankfulness iu being able to report the in- 
creasing success of the Institution. Dur- 
ing tlic present yearseveral new Subscribers 
have been added to the Committee^ and 
in many instahces the Laity have most cor- 
dially united with the Clergy iu promoting 
its pions object. 
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tlie Itttt Annual MMtiof;, it was re- 
aolved, ‘ 'Hiat it is Iri^hly expedient tliat a 
District Committee in aid of tlie ?iews of 
The .Society for the Propaji^ation of tiie 
t iospei in Forei^ Parts, be torin€][^ in this 
Deanery, and tli^ta Public Meetiiij'of the 
Clerj^y and Laity be convened tor that pur- 
pose.’ Tiie Coumiittee have now the satis- 
faction of repuitin^y that the above Reso- 
lution has been most successtuily curried 
into effect : and that tiie hkc rneastirc has 
been adopted in many parts of the kfiig- 
dora, 

‘‘ From the inimcrous Hooks and Tracts 
on the List of the Society for Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge, a selection btw been 
made of such as were deemed most gene- 
rally useful for the instruction of the poor. 
The chief object of tlic (Aunimltee in mak- 
ing tins aelectioii was, to furnish Parish 
Ministers and others, with such a body of 
Christian knowledge, and in such a form, 
as itiiglit be most aiivantageously put into 
the hands of the poor, to be studied by 
tliem at their own homes. This object, 
they trust, it will be found, they have at- 
tained, in the Parochial l^enditig Libraries 
now formed. Tliey consist of twenty-two 
volumes, and are divided into two classes, 
one of twelve volumes, and the other of 
fen ; and may be had either together or 
separate by any Subscriber to tli^ Com- 
mittee, at tlic very reduced piicc of li, 
each class. 

'* The Committee coitlinne to supply 
the prisoners in the county gaol at Hor- 
sitanr/ with Bibk*8 and Prayer-books, and 
other books of moral and religious insiiuc- 
fion. They have aho made a donation of 
liookft to the Billingshiirst National Free 


School, which seemed to liave strong 
claims upon the Committee, Irtm the zeal 
manifested in its maintenance, and the de- 
ficiency of the means necessary to ils^p- 
port ; and the Committee feel much satis- 
faction in being now enabled, from the 
prosperous state of their funds, to assist 
any National Free Schools established 
within the Deanery (wliicli may require 
such assistance), by a supply of books at a 
reduced price, or gratuitously, according to 
their circumstances, upon application be- 
ing iHade to tlie Committee by the minister 
of the parish in which such schools are seve- 
rally situated. • 

“ At the close of«the last year, the Arun- 
del Division of the De^nci^ withdrew from 
the (kininuttee, and united itself witii tiiat 
cstablislied at Chichester, because of tlic 
greater facility of communication {with 
tliat place ; and this will account for the 
diminution in the receipts and expenditure 
of the present year. 

“ The Committee subjoin a statement 
of receipts and expenditure, of books dis- 
trihuted by them, a list of the prices of 
Hihies, Testaments, and Prayer-books, a 
caidlogiie of books and tracts contained in 
their Parochial Lending Libraries, and a 
list of Subscribers ; and rely with increased 
confidence on the continuance of the co- 
ojicration of the Clergy and Laity witicii 
they have hitherto liberally experienced in 
tlieir humble but eanaest endeavours to 
promote the diffusion of Christian know- 
ledge, 

Hv order of the Committee, 

“ J. PENFOLD, Secretary.- 

Stnjnin^y 
October 1819 . 


71tc RcceijUs and Payments <i/' the Commiltfe between the Audit qf 1818, «*d the 

Audit ef 1819. 


RECEIPTS. 

£. d. 

Balance in band at last /^ndit 4 17 
Subscriptions ami Donations 

received 76 5 6 

Cash for Books sold at tlie 
duced price of the Com- 
mittee 97 3 6l 


Steyningf Oct, 5, 1819. 


£178 6 4| 


• PAYMENTS. 

£. s. d. 

Cash to Parent Society for 

Rooks 109 4 

Ditto to ditto, being one-third 
of Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions tS S € 

Gift of Books to Prisoners in 

Horsham Gaol ... 4 3 6 

Gift of Books to the Parish of 

Billingshiirst 2^2 3 

Expence of Printing Annual 
Report, Advcrtisi^mepts, 

Postage and Carriage of 

Packets of Books 9 0 8 

pBalaiice in hand 28 7 3^ 


£178 6 4f 
M. LTiOYD, Cliairman. 


Kote. — Sundry Subscriptions are still due, and it is particularly requested that they 
may be paid forthwith to the Secretaries of the sevcnil Divisions of the 
XL'anerv. 
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Uihlea^ TestiimenU^ Prayn'-bookSy SoaL$ 
uutl 'frao*s distributed by the Committee 
between the Audit of J 81 8, and the Audit 
qflS\9. 

Hi bit's . . . 

ToNtanients 

Prayer-books • 

Other Hooks aiul Tracts, iucliitiiu^ 

School-books 5ol3 

Total . . • »6‘2 k'3 

fiihlcSy Testament Sy Prayer-books ^ S^c. dis- 
tributedbif the ('ommittee since its 


blishment in 18 1 o. 

Hihles i'diO 

1’estamenta ■><»() 

Prayer-book> ‘J7‘21 

Other Books anil Tracts l l 


Total 18^0 


In addition to Hie above, tho Conimittra 
have Hold several sets of tho Society’s Fa- 
mily Bible. This very useful book may be 
had in Numbers at 6J. each, or in ^*arts, 
coiUaiiiijDg eif^ht Niind)ei««, at J.s. t.iclij 
lud for all poor persons tlie (Domini I tee 
iindei lake to p.iy the cApeuces of bind- 
ing it. 

Alford and Spilshi/ Disinvt Tom- 
mitt ee. 

( Fifth Annual Jlcport. ) 

Francis Mi ad, D.l). in tlie Clj.iir. 

“ The Coinniittcc, after returniMi: tiuir 
sincere thanks to the numerous supporter** 
of tins Institution, bep leave to inform 
them that in the eomse of the year eiuiiii!^ 
December 1810, Hooks and Tr.icD 

(o the amount staled below Iiave oceii is- 
sued from their local deposit, viz. 


l.so 


4j7 


Kihlcs. 

Tctitaineiils, 
eualttra, Aic 

Books 

Otliei hoiiud 
liooks. 

Tracis lialr- 
lioiiiiil, A 

Total. 1 

IIH 

11.3 

*2(i2 

230 

1748 ’ 

2iKa j 

Issued 111 llie four \ 
preceding years S 

HhH 

bfiO 

0.52 

11433 

14310 1 

Total from tlie J 
romMieucenient / j 

of llie 45 ^ 

tion 111 nsKi, to/ 
to Di rcuiber U, % 

1«J0. J ' 

700 

1131 

1202 

1.3203 

i 

KJ7f)3 1 

. _j 


Getutral Ahstretcl of ike Receipts and Jh shur semen fs of the YeaVy 181t>. 


RECEIPTS. 


£. A-. d. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

£. 


d. 


By Halancc at Audit in Ja- 
nuary, 1819 :jS 7 

By Amount of Donations .... 4 14 0 

By Amount of Anrual Sub- 
scriptions 77 4 0 

By Subscriptions to Parent So- 
ciety — Id Id 

By Books sold to Members... 13 17 7 
By Amount of Arrears on Car- 
riage Account 0 6 10 

By Sale of two Boxes U 4 0 

By Amount of Protit on Ac- 
count of Family Bible 1 4 6 


Total £167 14 6i 


** Ea di Person, on payment of a donation 
or subscription of three shillings or morCy 
is entitled to receive for the purpose of 
gratuitous dislrihutiouy or for sale on 
terms still lo\ver than "those of the Parent 
Society^ books at the reduced prices, to 
the auMj^t of two-thirds of iiis or her 
peymeal^^rovided application be made in 
the current year, viz. between the 1st of 
January and the 31st of December, both 
da]w,iiu^e. 


By three Hcneftictions to Pa- 
rent Society 27 6 2 

By ]*aymcnt to Society for 

Books GO 17 10 

By Payment of Sub.scriptions 

to the Society IG IG 0 

By Printing Expellees 1 IG O 

By Carriage :> 1 8 

By Postage of ^Letters, Sta- 
tionery, Arc. 6cc I 3 1 

By l^ayment for Room to meet 

in, and Kent of Depict 3 10 () 

By Balance in hand . 53 3 8i 


Total £167 14 51 


Quarterly Meetings, 

The Quarterly Meetings of the Cora* 
mitfee will be held at the Wind-Mill Inn, 
in Alford, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of 

Thursday, the oth day of April, 1820 
Thursday, the 5th day of Oct. J820 
Thursday, the 6th day of July, 1820 
Thursday, the 4th day of Jan. 1821 
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The following Scltooh willtin the Limits ff this Committee (thmgh a complete Return 
has not ipf been received) arc, either wholhj or in part, supplied with elemsnCapp mid 
other Itoahs from its local Deposit at Alford; vt*- • 


} ’ll ►is lira. 

Mini! t( la^ 

j n.iy School 1 

Sunday School. 



j Jioi^. 

Girls. 


Girls, 

Alford, 

ftev. K. D.iyvsuti 

: — 

— 

50 

59 

Hilsby, 

\V . Tiiompson 

; 

— ! 

— 

— 

Ibatofl, 

— R. .Slieplieid 

i — 

— 


10 

JbiiwiJI, 

W. Sis.son 

, - - 

i 16 . 

— 

— 

tbindle.’>.bv, 

Dr. .Mead 

1 2H 

1 30 

— 

— 

(laxby, 

W. Dodson 

' 12 

8 

— 

— ■ 

rnsbv, 

K. Sin plo'I'd 

4 

1 

• 

— 

(iay ton, 

! --- \V . L. .Sis>on • 

' H 

12 

— 

— 

liigoldmells, 

1 lljj 

i -22 

• .0 ' 

22 

0 

Muck ton, 


i 2K 

• 12 

17 

7 

Tt.iiiliby, 

1 I’u tw* J 

k; 

7 

— 

— 

.^.OiStllOl pO, . 

! r. S.vmm 


46 : 

— 

— 

S icn'lbdiy , 

— r.. k' nbiiu 

i‘> 

■7 

*2 

7 

SpiMiy, 

i - - r. I i. KawiiMt 


< 78 

46 

! 80 

So al) \ , 

' J. SiOgl-'ton 

! 

' 12 ■ 

9 

I 7 

T ieeby, 

Wei lor, 

1 - — \W 'I'honip-on 



j 

— ■ 

12 

L .1 Walls 

— 

- 

;3i 

32 

AVmeeiiy, 

[ — — 1 1. Daw. son 

Total of Hovs and (iirls, 

* 10 
};74. 

8 

^ — 

1 

i 


Till* ("oMPiiitIci* roDi'Inil'' tlu’ii prf- 
xnt Adthc's, by msorfinir an ample c\- 
trarf iVoui I hat oi* the Sp(‘ci.il f'Onuniftte 
of tilt! I'.ireiil S(><*iet\ , and by i>iil>Ii'b- 
a iL-^t of tlif Smut. 'h Aiiti-Iiituiel 
Ti a(‘t^. • 

Sock f If for (he Propagation of the 
(Jospil ill I'oreign Parh. 

V' iitt }'/ shT. Jail 1, lil'JO. 

The Jb^dlnlion oi .1 loimer MioIiiisTt 
that it inudil !>e < \{/. d.v iit to tonn a D.s- 
(net t'oiiimKti'e iii \id ot the Society tor 
ihe l*lO|Miiatlon of t;ie Ciospcl 11! lA)iciglI 
l*.ii ha\ iiu been re id. 

It wa'. lle'-olveil, 

1. 'Vli.it the Soeiety for the Piopai'a- 
tion of the Oosp(>l m hVireijn I\i5fs, bav- 
r.U, toi more tb.iii a ( ^'iiti^ry , <'o-f’jieiated 
witli liiC .'Mien‘ty for l^'uiiiiolmc C'biisli.ai 
Kno\\ledi;e, an'i the Almisteis and Mem- 
bej'. of me C'iiuie!; o1 i'ai^l<ind. ni dilfusiiii; 
i;(‘nuine t'iin^ti iiiity , ba^ a tion^ elami 
iijmii the e\.citi(Mis and ‘aipp. 1 1 of the 
rvieni'nr.'. of tins ComniitJee, v.iil as 
upon every Member of liie L.'^l.ibli-'bed 
Cbntcii. 

Lb That, a(‘(‘oidinp;]v, a Dis.iu-t Com- 
mittee, to be called liie AViiiclic.ster Di-^- 
tiict (bimmittee of tbe Society for ?iic 
l^ropagatioii of the Gospel in ro!e’;:n 
Paits, be now formed; and that it do 
meet on the same days, and in ibr same 
places wlioicin the NVinchestcr nioeesan 
and District Committee in ai i of' <be So- 
ciety for Promotiiii; Clirisl.an KiioyvU*d;,e 
may be appointed to meet. 

Remkmbrancbr, No. 14. 


That Ibc object of llio Committee 
so foinied, be to collet^t llio contributions 
of ''iicb persons, as aie disposed to cu-ope- 
late witli the Society in its benevolent iiu- 
dei taking, and to make known, from time 
to time. Its dcsiffns and efforts. 

4. 'Vliat the Clergy of the Deanery, 
.and the contimioiis Parishes, and all other 
persons beiiv; .Siibsrribin)^: jMcnibers of the 
Winchester Diocesan and District Com- 
mittee 111 aid of the Society for Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge, be Members of this 
< 'oimmtfc e. 

;■>. That a letter be wiitten to the 
Cold Ibshop of the IViocese, coniinunicat- 
jiig to him tlic formation of the Committee, 
and humbly icquesting tliat be will be 
pleased to accept the office of President. 

0 . 'Vo.it tiie Veneralile the Arcbdca- 
con, Ticismcr of tiie Diocesan and Dis- 
tiK’t Committee, be ixipicsted to be Trea* 
Mirei of this Co nmirtee. 

7, Tiidl the Secietaries of the Dio- 
ctsan and Distiict Committee be request- 
id to act as Sccictaiies of thh Com- 
mittee. 

8. That the foiegoinj; Rosohitions be 
punted and ti.im.niittcd to the Parfjnt So- 
ciety, to the Secictarics of tlie T3istrict 
Committees in aid of tl.e .Society for Pro- 
moting Cliristiun Knowledge, .and to the 
several Clergy throughout the Deanery, 
A'itli a request that they will take such 
Measures as shall seem to them best cal- 
culated for promoting the Object of the 
Committee. 


R 


J. HoDcns, 
L, Clarke, 


Secretaries* 



THE ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNT frc^ Ist Jan. to 31§t Dbc. 1818. 
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Extracts "from the Fourth Annual Report of the Socielp for Promoting 
the Education o f the Poor, within the Government of Rombny.^ 
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At an Annual Meeting held on tlie 
16th March, 1810, the Report of 
the Managing Committee, was read. 

It adverted at the outset to t4ie 
liberal treatment wliieh the .Society 
had experiemuTl both from the (>ouit 
of Directors in Imglaiid, and the 
Governor in Co«ncd at Calcutta : 
thcsubscriplioiis received from those 
t|uarterh, ujay be considered as a 
pledge for llie j)eru»anent support 
and utility of the Iristituticm. 

After tile arrival of the new nnis- 
ter, Mr. (\)op*r, whose services 
•are spoken of m a cry high terms, 
the Coinniittce loi^t no tune in en- 
gaging a new school-house. 

III tins house thou* arc now fiO whole 
boarders, 8 half hoarders, and :>6 day 
soludaisi in all, ijt hoys iccciving iii- 
htrnction. The d.iy scholars are for the 
most pait boys wljo aie |)(MinittC‘d to pay 
to the ]\Tast<'i the sum letjmred for their 
dfiily education in the school; some small 
Minis are conlribiUetl by the fiiends of a 
few of the hoaiilcKN, but tlie rest aie en- 
tiredy luaintmiiod at the ovpeuce of the 
iustitntion, Tire whole number pi (he 
sehool at the last annual meeting was 100, 
of whom G.'i only were entirely lioaulcd, 
elotlicd, and educated at tlic expense of 
the Society, so that the incrca'‘e ot board- 
ers dpring the h'v^t year has been 16. 

The gills' sclioo! at the time of the 
last report consisted in all of 63, of whom 
51 were inaint'riincd by the Society, this 
nnnibcr it has now been icsolved by the 
Ladies' eoiiiniiitee to encrease to 60 whole 
boarders, a number winch is thought to 
he the proper proportion compared with 
the number of cbildrcn of both sexes who 
are candidates for admission : for altiioiigli 
tlie claims of females are certainly more 
strong on the protection of the Society 
than those of boys in general, yet it ap- 
pears tliat the list of girls who have soli- 
cited admission is not so numerous as that 
of the boys, and it is fully hoped that the 
present establishment will be sutbcieiit to 
meet those cases which appear to require 
immediate assistance. 

‘‘ The proficiency, good order, and de- 
cent appearance of the children will be 
best evinced by the public examination 
held this day. The meetiiiij have noticed 
some of the foremost classes who liave 
furnished good proof of theii' proficiency ; 
and the honorary medals wiiicli have been 
distributed among the most deserving, 
have marked eaily merit, and good con^* 


duct, and will excite a generous spirit of 
emulation in younger minds.** •P. tO. 

** Jn the testimonies of merit afforded 
by the boys, the exertions and success of 
Ml. CoQjicr have been well evinced, and 
the siibscnbei ihavc this day recorded the 
high gratification they have derived in ob- 
serving the admirable effects of the na- 
tional system, as now practised in its most 
improve<l form. 

“ For the general proficiency of the 
gills in ncedle-w'ork and for their decent 
appearance, the Society are indebted to 
the matronly care of Mrs. McKenzie, su- 
perintended by tliat*aclive zeal which has 
ever been so siiccci-^fully displayed by the 
Lady Patroness and Directresses.** P, 12, 
Among the contributions for the year, 
the committee have again to record the 
valuable assistance afforded through the 
Rev. T. Carr, Chaplain of Surat ; they 
have had also to acknowledge a handsome 
subscription from the IJiitish residents at 
Raroda, obtained through the kind exer- 
tions of James Sutherland, Esq. Judge of 
Circuit; and the Society will have pecu* 
liar satisfaction in noticing a donation from 
the officers of H. M*s.<;5th regiment, and 
another from the officers and men of the 
H. C. European regiment. In both tlicse 
leginients there is a regimental school, 
conducted on the national system, which 
arc well attended , in that belonging to the 
65tli regiment there are several men from 
The ranks, and many moic would attend 
the school but from the circumstance of 
the Regiment being on field service. These 
schools together with that in H. M’s 'irtU 
Kegimeiit in which there are bo}S and 
6 men, the Commanding Officers have 
severally requested ^nay be considered 
under the Protection of the Society. 

V In replying to this reqiwst the com- 
mittee assured the Coiimianding* Officers 
that every assistance should be afforded 
these schools, which it is in the power of 
the Society to give ; and that a sufficient 
supply of sclipol-books which had been 
particularly desired, should be transmitted 
to them without delay. 

** An application was subsequently re- 
ceived from the Commanding Officer of 
H. M’s. 65 th Regiment for permission for 
a private of that regiment to attend the 
central school in order to learn the nation- 
al system, which the committee most rea- 
dily granted; and they will be always 
happy to encourage such measures for ex- 
teipding the beneficial influence of the 
Institution. 

“ The school at Tannali continues to be 
superintended by the Rev. Robert Bayn^, 
the number of Europeans is about Xb, and 
R 2 
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thei6 are also as many native children. 
The parcn];s of these children all coiitii- 
biite sCine ^mall ^por^ion of the expense ; 
but the receipts from the boys an* not 
aufi&cient for the maiutciianre ot the srhool^ 
and the committee have, at ditfnent times, 
paid to Mr. Baynes 300 rupees in the 
course of the year. * 

“ lu the school at Surat, the Kcv. T. 
Carr, the Chaplain, lias uvlmiiiev! witlnii 
the yeai (;3 childjeii, of whom .'7 vm'u* 
Christian boys, and il cinisti.m airls , ot 
these children, 39 have been disciiai jred, 
leaving ct present in the scIiodI ‘27, in- 
clnding 1 1 Christian boys and r girls ; the 
remainder consist of native i)o>s. 

“Mr. Cair states that the native chil- 
dren are very inegiflarin their at leiularu e, 
and that the bigger boys are gesui.llj 
unwilling to remain in elasse.' uilh Ix ^s 
younger than themselves; some think it 
degrading to be where they rannot hut 
allow that the younger boys icad atnl spell 
better than themselves. C.icli boy seems 
desirous of biinging his own spelling book, 
aud learning by linnself, but in two or 
three instances, where the plan has been 
tried, the school-inaster has foniid great 
ditbciilty in making tiicm suhniit to ins di- 
rections; they wished to select their ow'n 
lessons, and to puss over the shoi ter les- 
sons. This cxpeiicnce has contirmed him 
in the opinion th?4t it is the best plan to 
keep them in classes. 

“ Tlie committee have furnished Mr. 
Carr with 15') rupees towards llie support 
of this scliool, hut tlie school is for the 
most part maintained by payment', from 
the cliildren, and tlic saciMinentul coljt e- 
tions. The Lord Bishop of Calcutta has 
lately presented thij Sin at school with a 
donation of 100 lupccs. 

“ In finding employment for the chil- 
dren of the central schools as they becdliic 
of an age to be dismissed, the eornmittcc 
have the highest gratificat ion in repoiting, 
that they have received many applications 
for the girls as well as the boys ; out of 
the 19 girls which have bedb permitted to 
leave the school during the year, b have 
gone info domestic service, where their 
proficiency and orderly habits have given 
deserved satisfaction ; the rest have been 
removed at the request of their parent^ : 
for the boys, application has been made 
fi)r their being emplojed in the office of 
the .Secretary to Govenment, in the En- 
gineer’s, (’olleotorV,. and Surveyor's de- 
partment, in the Hon’hlc Conipaiiy’s Ma- 
rine, and particularly as assistants to nfe- 
dicai per.'Ons. in whirl! employment it h 
believed their services may be highly use- 
fitV' P. 13* 
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“ Tlie comniittee have now to announce 
to the subsoil hers t!;c eoimiiencement of 
«in undert.ikii’g v lirch they have long had 
ill contemplation, and wliich tliev; have 
evfiy nelson to hope wdll be pioduehvc of 
very berefivijl otfeets. Tlie 8ocu‘ty have 
ever wedied and intended to endeavour to 
improve tlie system of education among 
the natives, mid to alford tlicii asMstaiiee 
to ralivo sclioids. 'ffie committee Iiave 
been arc<«' di. for stjme time eonsiiier- 
ing tlie b<"t nioilc of aci'a'inilisliing tlas 
iinpui'iani objeet ; and tin y have only 
been d t'nied liitlieito fioin engaging in 
any piopo''ition for tins pim use, bom the 
conviction it was their di.ly in tiiV 
liist 'nst.oi. <* t(< |.i(i\i(!e fui I’lc ediiearioii 
and •'opj.oit oi l a' e'lddi ei. of E'li opeai:‘ . 

“ The coi' -.ni! i(‘. t»i. 1 tliey have now 
made a [novision for tins innixisi* .is sntli- 
cieiU a*, t ai. ii.isonably S/c and 

the mstlliitiOM in the finnlli jeai of 

it’.s eMstcuce, they l!n'ui:i,l llic time Avas 
come w-lieii they might emIeaMnn to ical- 
ise the views of the So( leiy. 

“ Having fust eoninninicated on the 
subject with some of tlie piineipal native 
inhaiiJtants who, it conceived, wcic the 
most likely to ac( imI(* to a:n pi opo-iil ion 
of the kind, with their eotjenru some 
proposals vveicfiMRU'd, cnibiacng all tlie 
luateij'al poi,.t'», Init carefull\ a\(iiding all 
direct intc rfeienee uitli then religmus 
prejnd.ees, Tln'se p'oposals weir then 
snbmiited to the Ihmehnets or native 
assemldies; and wine idurwat^ils freely 
distiibiitei*, iiuviiig been translatcfb into 
Peisiiiii and Hindoostanoe, lliioni;!i tlie 
kindness of ('jptain Robert Tavlor, and 
by tile nVistmu’e of Miilia Enuz into 'die 
Giizerattee laiigmcy*. 

“ The general design is to Icacli both 
the English .iiid nativi' languages, ilie !o ~ 
nier ol‘ whieli the Nlatives of tliis IVesi- 
dency are in gencial desirous or learning, 
as it qualifies thr.'in for many situations in 
tJie public aud meicantiU- t ffices, and 
very much faeililatcs tl.cii mtercoui.-c with 
European's. 

“It is not int( nded to eliar/c t’ e Soci- 
ety with tlieciihre ( xpense of tli.. >.■ sehoob^ 
nor to atfurd this education to the natives 
f^ratu,’taus‘i/. I'lie scIhxiIs which have 
been instituted m other paits ot India for 
the benefit of natives are it is believed, 
generally //ei? jc//oo/.v ; but the committee 
have thought it most desirable to lend 
their as^istal.ce in such maiuiei to en- 
courage tile intives themselves to come 
forwaid, ratlier tlian to bestow the iii- 
strurtioii on them at once free.’' P. 19. 

“ "J’he first native school opened by the 
committee under tbese proposals, vt^as one 
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'll ithin the fort ; wliich commenced od the 
August l ist with about 40 boys, and 
W4S rapidly ii;ci\‘ased to between SO and 
PO : tufy have since opened a native school 
at Oirgong, and another at Mdza*j^n, both 
on liiis island ; in the former ot which 
llierc are about^lj scholars, and in the 
laltci lather nioie tlian twenty-, lint the 
natives are very irregular in tlieir uttt-nd- 
ance, anti the nnTnber in tliuse schools 
has vaiied non h. 

Hy far the greater [lart of the native 
cliiltiK'n in these sehooi.s are Paisees ; and 
the So<-i('Jy is nii fli indebted to Mnlla 
Firu/, the learned editor of the Desatir, 
ivho 1 ms taken considerable pains in ex- 


plaining to his countrymen the views of 
the Society, and cncouragtne tlicm to 
send their cliHdi cn tg the school. • 

“ 'riie two greatest difficulties which 
the coiniiiittec have had to encounter, con- 
sist in competent masters, and proper 
school books. * In order to put the school 
in the fort on the b»’st footing with tegard 
to instruction in English, it is placed un- 
der the immediate superintendence of Mr, 
Cooper, and occupies one of the low^er 
rovoiis of the cential stJiool house. The 
other two schools arc under two lespec- 
tahle Europeans, who give much satisfac- 
tion in the discliarge of their duties. 
P. .1. * 


iMISCELLANEOUS 

ECCLESIASTIC \L PREI ERMEN TS. 

'I'le- n V. T. (r. rvndale, ALA. viear of 
Woohiirii, IJiiek*', and Tadlow, Caiiihiidgc- 
shiie, and elMplaiii 1o loid vi'-eouiit II. re- 
lord, (o the lectoiy of Hohou, Ovoii , ' 
pall on, E. Rnseoe, E'^q. of lloUon Park. 

Rev. Oeorge Moore, late of Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge, to the perpetual curacies 
of Sr. Peter and Si. iMarg.iret, 1 -,inci)ln ; 
jiarrone.vs, Mr^. Hoiihhui ?ve\\lon. 

i?i \. Peter V.iimhan, O.D. warden of 
I\leir(ri eollcije, Oxford, to be cliap] nn in 
ouimaiy to bn IM.ijest\,in the loom of the 
fi V. dolni C'ailcton, D. D. deceased. 

R<‘i. Jofeiniah Ruirouchfs, clerk, \ R. 
to tlu lecJoiy of Emlinglium St. Andtew, 
witJi ninliiiLdiam St. Edmund annexed, 
Noii'olk; patroness, Airs. (’IiiLtabell liur- 
1 our he", of Norwich, wddow. 

Rev. Ileniy Rluiit, rleik, A.l'.. to the 
Miaiage of Clare, Snflhlk ; pafioii, the 
kinir, by reason of ins diieliy of I^aiieaster. 

Rev. John Williams Putt, cleiK, A. 15 . to 
Use vicaiage. ol Laykcniieath, Sidlolk ; pa- 
tious, tlir* dean and ehatiter of Idy. 

Rev. Ml. Chnke, the. leetoiy mid 
vicarage of Rndstoii, S()mer."rf.sliire ; p.i- 
trom’, the warden and fellows of Wiii- 
cliesu r eiilieiic. 

Rev. Jem."0n Davies, I>. \. oft hue hall, 
(kimbiidm-, to the living, of I’.vmgton, Lei- 
eestei"hiie, vacatid by the de.ith ot the 
rev. Mr. Allm"()n j palioa, tiic loid bishop 
of L neidn. 

Rev. W. F. Mansel, 15 V. of 'Fiinity 
college, Cainlindge, vicar of Sandlimst, 
(ihmcpstcinlnro, to the adjoming vicarage 
of Ashelwonh. 

Rev. Edwaid Houvcric, A.?L liear of 
Colcshill, UeiKs, to I>e eliaplam in oidlnaiy 
to his majesty, in the room of lliu r£ v. 
Dr. William limgham, deceased. 

Rev. Thomas Dade^ M,A. one of the 
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senior fellows ol Goiiville and Cains col- 
lege, Can. bridge, to the rectory of Bin- 
combe with Bioadway, in Doiselshire ; 
patioiis, the master and fellows of tliat 
boeietv. 

R(v. Benj.imin Vale, LL.B. late of 
Cliiist college, Cambridge, elected after- 
noon lecturer of the parish of St. Luke, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. Cliarles Wodsvvoi th, A.M. minis- 
ter of .South Lambeth ci.apcl, lecturer of 
St. John’s, ACestminstei, and chaplain to 
eai I Harconrt, is appointed t j succeed the 
rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. as lecturer of the 
united p 'nshes of St. Vedast Foster, and 
St. Michael le Quern. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

OxroRi), Dec. — The whole nuniber 
of degiec'" in Alicliatdmas term was — D.D. 
one, B.C.L. two^; M.A. thiitj 3 15 . A. 
sKty-iive. Alatiieidatio nmety-five. — 
At an ordii.atjori, by lla; hou. and light 
pev. the lord bixliop of this diocese, on 
Sunday last, at llie chapel of All Souls’ 
college, nineteen gentlemen weie ordained 
deacons, and ten gcntjemeii priests. 

J-jii, ].>. — Yesterday, the first day of 
Lent teiin,*the folio »iing degrees were 
conferred : 

M \sii.Ks OF Arts — Rev. Charles Hen- 
ly Watliiig, fellow of Jcsiis college. 

Bicii FLOWS OF A RTS — Tlioiiias Jeffery 
Buinpstead, Esq. Queen’s college j grand 
compounder, William Day, Es^. grand 
conipomidor , J^^divaid Waristall, Queen!s 
college ; Chaiies Hiiek, St Edmund s hat! ; 
Ileniy William Riickley, Bia^eiiuse col- 
lege; Peter Hoi del 11, Biasenose college ; 
mid Fiaucis Stonehewer, New-bold. 

Tljo lev. T. B. Cole, reeto- of W a|^r - 
ton, Sussex, has beeu cloeted niastM^i* 
the grammar school, M .aid stone. JR. 
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C. M. Allfree^ to be t minor canon of 
Rochester cathedral. 

Cambridge, Jan. '^1. — Joseph Delve, 
esq. and Joshua Kinj?, esq. bachelors of 
arts, of Queen’s eolle^je, were on Friilay 
last' elected foundation fel'ows of that 
society. The rev. John Htilse, of Elwortli 
Hall, in the county of Chester, formerly a 
member of St. John’s college, in tltis uni> 
versity, amon" other bequests for the pro- 
motion of religion and learning, instituted 
a lectureship in divinity, to vvliieh he an- 
nexed a considerable salary, arising out of 
estates iif Middlewicli, Sandbach, and 
Clive. The duty of the lecturer is to 
preach and publish twenty sermons, chiefly 
on the truth and excellence of revelation. 
Tlie rev. Christopher Henson, of Tiimty 
college, has been chosen lecturer for the 
present year. Tliis is the first appoint- 
ment under Mr. Hulse’s will. 

PoRsoN Prize. — The passage fixed 
upon for the present year is, Shakspeaie, 
Mac'ueth, act 1, scene the last. The 
dialogue between Maabeth and Lady 
Macbeth 

Beginning with 

“ We will proceed no furtlier,” — 

And ending with 

— “ What the false heart doth know.” 

Jan. ‘22. — The honouis of this uui ver- 
ity are thus declared : 

Wrangllrs. — J. H. Coddington, Trin. 
college ; Maddy, St. John’s college ; Bird, 
Trinity college ; Law, St. John’s college j 
Lyon, Trinity college; Wigraiii, Trinity 
college ; Goode, Trinity college ; Durham, 
Catli. Spencer, St. John’s college ; La 
Grice, Claie college ; Burdskin, Clare 
college jTremlett, St. John's college ; Shel- 
ford, Emmanuel collegt ; Clarke, St. John’s 
college; Butty, St. Queen’s college; Vi- 
cars, Trinity college ; Barton, Trinity col- 
lege ; Waddinglon, Trinity college. 

Senior Optimes — Fallowfield Baines, 
Trinity college ; Worslcy, Trinity college ; 
Paynter, Trinity college ; Pearse, Cains 
college , Kelly, Cains college ; Burroiiglies, 
Clare college ; Gedge, Jesus college; Piatt, 
’I’rinity college ; Huntingdon, Trinity col- 
lege ; Deane, Pembroke college ; Godficy, 
St. John’s college ; Thresher, St. John’s 
college ; Plnckiiett, St. John’s college ; 
Bray, S|. John’s college ; Loxdale, St. 
Jinn’s college ; Bainc, Trinity college ; 

Queen’s college; Wain, Trinity 
coilegenK ' 

Jon74 Optimes — Winder, Bonnet’s 
C(^|eg6 } ^Wltnrton, Emmanuel college ; 

Jp^ t’s college ; Barlow, Trinity 
jfljji*; jHKew, Emmanuel college ; Wal- 
dHT college ; Scholfield, Trinity 
Trinity college ; Dixon, 
9i^'')Pttl3^|ilJlege ; Parham, St. John’s 


college ; Crowther, Jesus' college ; Black* 
buriie, Clirisfs college ; Horseley, Christ's 
college ; Paikinson, St* John's college ; 
Savier, Christ's college. 

C\Mi?’^ii)i;EsinRE.— The late Mr. Car- 
rington, of Cambridge, has bequeathed to 
the parish of Great Gransden, the sum of 
31)/. tlic interest of which is to he given in 
bread on St. Thomas’s day, to such of the 
poor of that priHsh as arc most constant in 
attending the .sacrament. He lias also be- 
queathed the sum of 20L to the parish of 
the Great St. Andrew, the interest of 
which is to be disposed of in a similar way. 
He has also left lO/. to the national school 
for boys in Cambridge. 

Cheshire. — The ancient arcli, origi- 
nally tlic western entrance to the church 
of the nunnery of the Benedictines, which 
stood in the field opposite the grand gate- 
way of Chester Castle, has fallen in. 

CoRNWAix. — Died, atTywardratlijiiear 
Fowey, the rev. Rcymond Cory, of that 
place. 

Cumberland. — Died, at ^vVltchavc^, 
in the 79tli year of his age, J. Fisher, M.D. 
Tlie deceased was rector of Drax, and 
perpetual curate of Carleton, in Yorkshire, 
graduate of the university of Leyden, and 
honoraiy fellow of the Physical .Society of 
Edifiburgli. 

De\onshire. — Died, the rev. Isaac 
Aihsten, of Ilfiacombe. 

Dorsetshire. — Died, the rev. Wm. 
Floyer, of Stinsford. 

Durham. — D ied, at Sunderland, a^cd 
65, the. rev. John Hampson, M.A. 

Hampsuirk. — D ied, the rev. James 
Austen, rector of Steventon, and vicar of 
Slierbouriip St. John, both in this county ; 
vicar of Ciibbington, perpehial curate of 
Honningham, in Warwickshire ; and re- 
tired cliaplaiii to the 86tli regiment of foot. 

Hcrtfordshire.— D ied, the Rev, W. 
Bingham, D.D. aged 76, vicar of Great 
Gaddesden and H^iel Hempstead ; chap- 
lain to his Majesty, and late archdeacon 
of London. 

At Lawrence End, Herts, in his 8 1st 
year, the rev. John Hawkins, A.M. rector 
of Barton le Clay, Bedfordshire. 

Kent.- Died, in the Cathedral Pre- 
cincts, Canterbury, the rev. John Rad- 
clifie, vicar of Little House, and one of the 
minor canons of Canterbury cathedral. 

Letclstbkshire. — Died, the rev. Sa- 
muel Purefoy Harpur, rector of Calthorpe, 
ill this county. 

Died, tlie rev. William Babington, rec- 
tor of Cossington, in Uiis county. 

Lincolnshire. — Dieti> at Loiitli, the 
rev. Thomas Henry Cave Orme, vicar of 
South Searle, Nottinghamshire. 
SHROPsiiiRE.-^Earl Powis lias present* 
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ed the inhabitants of Bishop's Castle, with 
a valuable church organ. . 

Somersetshire. —Died, at Edgeworth, 
aged 66, the rev. Anthony Freston, rector 
of parish, perpetual curate of Need- 
ham, Norfolk, and rural dean of liie dean- 
ery of Stonehous|, Gloucestershire. 

At Bath, aged 82, the rev. James 
Drought, D.D. many years a senior fellow 
and professor of ^iviuity, in Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin. 

At Bath, the rev. William Munton, 
rector of Piistoii and Dunkerton, in this 
county. 

Suffolk. — Died, at Middleton, sud- 
denly, the rev. Mr. Packard. 

The rev. Daniel Collyer, \icar of Ray- 
den and Southwould, in tliis country. 

Wales. — T he Gywnneddigion medal. 


for the best poem on Eleusengarwh {Cha- 
rity,) has been awarded to the rev. Ed- 
ward Hnghes, A.M| rector of Bodfary, 
Flintshire. 

Tile lord bishop of Bangor has presented 
the rectory of Llantrcssant, Anglesey^i 
vacant by the* death of the rev. Mr, Da- 
vies, to the rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, rec- 
tor of Aberfraw, in the same county. 

Wiltshire. — Died, at Bishopstrow, in 
the 54th year of his age, the rev. William 
Williams, M.A. formerly fellow of Oriel 
college, Oxford, and 25 years rector of that 
pari<ih. • 

Yorkshire.— Died, the Rev. William 
Stevens, M.A. latif fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and master of tlic 
grammar school, at Sedbcrg,ia this county. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Arraigned Doctrine its own Advocate : 
a Sermon, preached in the Church of St. 
James’s, Colchester. By the Rev. T. G. 
Ackland, M.A. Rector of St. Mildred’s, 
Bread-street, Ajc. See. Willi a Dedication, 
by Permission, to the Rev. the Archdeacon 
of Colchester, containing a Statement of 
the Causes which have led to die Publica- 
tion. Is. 6d. 

Three Scmions on Infidelity ; pleached 
at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and at Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire, in the Months of 
November and December, 1819, and Ja- 
nuary, 1820. By the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. 
F.S.'A. 8vo. 2 s. Gd. or on common Paper 
IS. 6d. 

What is the Use of the Prayer-Book? 
Two Dialogues between a Minister and 
one of his Parishioneis, on the Common 
Prayer-Book of the Church of England. 
By J. Rogers, M.A. Rector of Mawnan. 
9d. 

Sermons, doctrinal and practical. 
Preached in Brompton,* Quel>ec, Kiiig- 
street, and Fitzroy Chapels. By tlie Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin. 8vo. 12s. 

The Friend of God, a plain Sermon for 
1820. Is. 

Christianity no Fiction. By the Rev. 
J. G. Durham, A.B. Curate and Lecturer 
of Northdeet, Kent; Author of Christi- 
anity, the Friend of Man ; the Providence 
of God, a Norrisian Prize Essay; Thoughts 
npfm a Conflagratioii, with precautiunaiy 
Hints. 

The Sinner made a Terror to Himself 
and Friends : a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Great Gransden, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, on Sunday, Nov. 21, 1810; 
and repeated the following Sunday, at the 
Desire of some of the I^rishioners. By 


James Pliimptre, B.D. Vicar of Great 
Gransden, and formerly Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. Is. 

A Letter from a pious and reverend Di- 
vine to his Niece, written in the middle of 
the last Century, and now revised, cor- 
rected, and abridged. By'a Layman of 
the Established Church. Together with a 
Preface, wherein are introduced some 
Animadversions on the Trial of W. Hone 
for Blasphemy, and on his Abettors and 
Subscribers, 2s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of 
the Philanthropic Society, St. George’s 
Fields, on Sunday, November 14, 1819, 
being the thirteenth Anniversary of the 
opening of that Chapel. By the Rev. 
John Kaye, D.D. Master of Christ Col- 
lege, and Regius Pfofessor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Published 
at^the Recpicst of the General Committee. 
18. 6d. 

A Discourse addressed to Unbelievers ; 
or an Astronomical View of the Existence 
of the Deity. By Richard Walond, A.M. 
Rector of Wes ton-unde r-Penyard, and 
Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of 
Hercfoid. Is. 

Revelation Vindicated, in two Sermons 
preaclied in the Parisli Church of Ash, in 
the County of Kent, and Diocese of Can- 
terbury, on Christmas-day, and on Sunday, 
December 26,1819. By the Rev. Charles 
James Burton, M.A. Perpetual Citrate of 
Ash, and of Nonington with Womens- 
would. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln’s Sermon 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on Sun- 
day, December 26, 1819. With NotM. 
is. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

, WORKS PREPARING FOR, OR IN THE PRESS. 


Three Sermons on St. Paul’s Doctrine 
of, 1. Justification by Faith : i{. Original 
Sin: 3. Predestination: wit|i Notes. To 
the whole is prefixed a Synopsis of the Ar- 
gument of St. Panl’s Epistle to the Ro^ 
mans. By Thomas Young, M.A. Rector 
of Gilling, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In this 
work, 1. Justification by Faith is shewn 
to be intended by St. Paul of baptismal 
justificati6n, or of the remission of sins and 
admission to God's favour, which are grant- 
ed to the convert at his baptism, and 
whicli arc on all hands agreed to be bi/ 
faith onlyy without any legard w'hatever 
to any preceding merit or demerit of 
worhs. S'. The doctrine of original sin 
will be established, not only as to the fault 
and corruption of oiir tialiire, but also as 
to the state of guilt and condemnation 
into which all mankind were bi ought by 
the oftence of Adam. Predestination 
is shewn to be that signally gracious pur- 
pose of Gods unspeakable merev, by 
which, in the coiioijs of eteiuit), he de- 
creed to gather together in one all things 
in Christ, and to admit the Gentiles, to- 
gether with the Jews, to be heirs througii 
faith of the hope of everlasting glory. 

An Essay ou Human Motives, chiefly 
on Principles of Religion, by the Rev. 
John Penrose. 

Memoirs of Napoleon, by Himself, con- 
taining his History of the Eventful Year 
1815 ; including Details of the Buttle of 
Waterloo, hitherto unknown. 


A Voyage so South America, in llie 
Corgress Frig.ite, performed by of 

the ViiivTican Government. By H. M. 
Brackeiibiiry, Esq. Secretary to the Mis- 
sion. In two yvo. volumes. 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, to lie used a Sequel to the 
CateehisTii of the Cliurcii of England, by 
Richard Yates, D.D. 

Elements of the History of Civil Go- 
vernment ; being a View of the Rise and 
Piogiess of the various Political Institu- 
tions that have subsisted tlironghoiit the 
World, and an Account of the Present 
Slate and distinguishing Features of the 
Goveinments now' in Existence. By James 
T>son, Esq. 

Travels in various Countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, particularly iii Al- 
bania ; w ith an Account of the Life and 
Wars of All Pacha. By iJic Rev. T. S. 
Hughes. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Medical 
Treatment of those Diseases connected 
with a deranged Action of the Ciinaiy 
Organs, (specially Giavel and Calculous. 
By Dr. Pi out. 

An IiKpiiiy into certain Errors respect- 
ing Iiisaaity. By I)i. IJunows. 

Specimens of the Living British Poets j 
with Biogiaphieal Notices and Critical Rc- 
maiks, by the Rev. George Croly. 

A Gcogiapliical, Statistic, il, and His- 
torical Description of Hindoslati, and the 
adjacent Coiinliy, by W, filer Hamilton, 
Esq. iutwu Ouaito Volume^, with M;.ps. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

PhilacrihoSy has been received, and is under con^id 'ration ; but we 
doubt tlie e\|K'dieney of entering at niueh length ujion a question which 
lias been so often di^scussed. 

Wc have failed in our attempts to procure a copy of the work rereired 
to by S. D. N. : and his'coniiiiuuieatiun cannot b'* inserted, until we are 
more successful. 

Aitchhi/, C, P,, A Labourer in the Vineyard, and Mclancthon, shall 
appear. 

R. R,, A Subscriber, JMary,ixw\ R,C., lia\e been received, and are 
under consideration. 


Omission in our last. To tlie extract from Wood’s Sermon, Christian 
Reinembj||^;er, p. 47, the following note should have been subjoined. It 
is aiHxecn^e original to the end of the passage which we have quoted. 

‘,t*‘ See to which the Preacher adverts exposed with great perspicuity of ar- 

gttiUiitijRt Mp of the late pre-eminently learned Bishop Horsley, 

wliose "^terlifll^'llXthodoxy of principles and profundity of erudition in his day were 
eqiliiiy cottfpiliiw md celebrated by the admiration of the wisest of men.'' 

See Wood's Discourses, P. IS. 
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Oh the Omniscience of Christ, 

It is a common objection to that 
argument in favour of the diunity 
of our blessed Lord, which is found- 
ed on the appropriation to him of 
the divine attribute of onmiscience, 
that he himself hath made an ex- 
ception ‘ and put a restriction’ upon 
his knowledge ; that he hath said, 
“ Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, no not (no one, nor) the angels 
of heaven, but my Father only * 
or as the sentence is otherwise re- 
corded : “01’ that day and •that 
hour knoweth no man, no not {nht; 

no one, nor) tlie angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father f” It is remarkable 
that Unitarians should venture to 
allege these texts, which, whether 
omniscience be justly or unjustly 
attributed to Christ, are in direct 
opposition to their hypothesis, as- 
serting the existence of angels, 
which many Unitarians deny, and 
a gradation and distinction between 
men, and angels, and Christ, which 
they who contend for his simple 
and proper humanity cannot ac-' 
knowledge. The inconsistency of 
the objector, does not however of 
itself, justify the doctrine to which 
he objects. The ordinary interpre- 
tation is, that Jesus in his human 
character, did not know that, of 
which in his divine character he 
could not be ignorant ; or that he 
did not know it so as to declare it. 


as St. Paul, using the very same 
word, declares his resolution to the 
Coiinlhians, “ not to know any 
thing among them save Jesus Christ 
and liim crucitied whereas, it U 
certain, that he did know many 
other things, though this was the 
princi[>al subject of his preaching. 
Dr. Waterland has sufficiently ex- 
plained the restriction of Jhe know- 
ledge of this day to the Father, im- 
plied under the wbrd only, and 
shew n that it cannot be understood 
to exclude the Son, nor if the word 
should be strictly interpreted, could 
the text be reconciled with another 
passage, in which it is said, that 
“ all the treasures of wLdoin and 
knowledge arc hidden f ' in Christ. 
The Son does not indeed profess to 
know the time, and he insists upon 
the people’s ignorance of it, but he 
nevertheless gives •various intima- 
tions concerning the circiimstaiices 
of ^hat day, which shew that he 
was not altogether ignorant of it, 
comparing it with the days of Noah, 
and describing the -manner of its 
approach with such suddenness as 
no mail couldf anticipate. But still 
whatever be the difficulties or the 
obscurities of this text, and no man 
will attempt to deny them, it cannot 
alone prevail against many jlear 
texts, in which the same doctrine is 
asserted and maintained. 

It is not necessary to refer to the 
power of foretelling things to come, 
since that power was communicated 


* Matt. xxiv. 36. t Mark xiii. 32. * 1 Cor. ii. 1. t Col. li. 3. 

Remembrancer, No. 15. ^ ‘ . 
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to the prophets, and does not there- the appropriation of them in other 
fore provii a divinity of essence or texts to our Lord. It was in the 
nature : although there is this re- possession of this power, that he 
markable distinction in the manner ^vas sensible by a divine intuition, 
of delivering their prophecies, that of waAts which were not express- 


the ordinary prophets speak in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts and of 
the Spirits, wliile Christ speaketh 
in his own name. “ I tell you be- 
fore it come, that when it is come 
to pass, ye may believe, that I am 
he "There is also an intimate 
and apprehensible knowledge of 
God, both in respect of his nature 
and of his w'ili, which our Lord in 
various texts reserves to himself: 

** We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen “ 1 
speak that which 1 have seen with 
my Father J.*' “ No man hath 

seen God at any time : the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared 
him ** Not that any man hath 
seen the Fathef save he who - is of 
God ; he hath seen the Father ||.'* 

He possessed also a knowledge of 
ipan very superior to the most con- 
summate penetration and discern- 
ment of the human character. ** He 
knew all men, and needed not that 
any should testify of man, for he 
knew what was in man!f.” “ The 
Word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing 'even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, neither is there 
any creature, that is not manifest in 
his sight, for all thiqgs are naked 
and opened to the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do *•.” Bishop 
Bull interprets this text of the per- 
sonal Word of God, of the Word 
tha^, was manifested in the flesh, 
and this interpretation agrees with 
the personality of the characters in. 
oluded In the deseriplion, and with 

* Joteadl. 19. t Ibid. iii. 11. 

§Ibid.i.i§. 

itiuSd. V Ibid. 11.94,35. 


ed*, of thoughts wkich were not 
declared tf niui of designs which 
were hardly conceived I, and that 
he had an acquaintance with cir- 
cumstances of private history, con- 
cerning which he had no human 
means of information. Thus he led 
the woman of Samaria to confess 
that he was a prophet, and at least 
to doubt whether he were not also 
the Christy : and thus he removed 
the objections of Nathanael, con- 
cerning the supposed place of his 
birth, and brought him first to ask 
how he knew him, and ultimately 
to confess that he was the Son of 
God, that he was thb King of 
Israel ||. In saying of himself, ** 1 
am he that searcheth the reins and 
the heart H,*' he does in fact assume 
to himself that character, which, in 
the Old Testament, is appropriated 
to th^ Lord of Hosts, and is an un- 
equivocal attribute of the Divinity. 

The detection of hypocrisy, and 
the denunciation of the hypocrite, 
are offices which cannot be worthily 
exercised without this power of 
searching the heart, and although 
general descriptions of the state hiuI 
character of the hypocrite are nut 
unusual, there appear, if the con- 
cordances may be trusted, to be not 
more than two texts in the Old Tes- 
tament**, iyi which individuals or 
nations are directly denominated hy- 
pocrites, and in both of these texts, 
the judgment is pronounced in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts. In the 
New Testament, our Lord addresses 
the unworthy censor, “ thou hypo- 
crite tt I'* Itt the same term, he re- 
proaches the ruler of the syiia. 

* Mark v. 25. 

t Ibid. ii. 8. Matt xVi. 8. 

t John vi. 15. 70. $ Ibid. iv. 19. 29. 

11 Ibid. i. 48, 49. f Hev. ii. 23. 

**laidah be. 17. xxxii. 14. 

tt Matt, viin 5. lAikk Kih 4I» 
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gogue, mfho was inciignant at hia 
heding on the Sabbath-daj la 
the plural number, he spake of the 
Phansces as hypocrites t : and jin- 
der the same name, he addressed 
them in conjanction with the Sad- 
ducees I and with the Scribes §• 
He describes tj^eni also as full of 
hypocrisy 1]. He is said to have 
known the hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees and Hcr^iansIF : and to have 
warned his disciples of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypo- 
crisy **. 

It is true that the word hypocrisy 
is also used by the Apostles. St. 
Paul, in describing the characters 
and circumstances of the great 
aposlacy, makes mention of those, 
who should speak lies in hypocrisy, 
or if the translation of Bishop New- 
ton be preferred, he foretells that 
it should be accomplished through 
the hypocrisy of liars, wox^icrii 
ft . St. James also de- 
scribes the wisdom from above, as 
being without hypocrisy tX • ciod St. 
Peter exhorts the brethren •to lay 
aside hypocrisies §§. Barnabas is 
also said to have been carried away 
with the dissimulatiou or hypocrisy 
of ^certain persons |||| ; but, in this 
instance, the allegation was justified 
by the facts. 

It is believed, that this argument 
has not been commonly noticed, or 
insisted upon. But let the general 
nature of these descriptions, of these 
distant allusions to the sin of hypo- 
crisy, be compared, with the force 
and point, with which our Lord 
charges particular persons as hypo- 
crites ; let it be renjeinbered, that 
though the Apostles possessed the 
pou'er of discerning spirits, they 
nevertheless forbore to accuse any 
person upon presumptive evidence 


* Luke xiii. 15. t Matt. vi. 5. 16. 

t Matt. xvi. 3. 

Ibid, xxiii. IS, 14, 15. 23. 95. 97. 99. 
Ibid. xyiu. 98L f Mark xii^ 15. 
**LakeKu. 1. ft t ** 

ttJbincsiii.ir fflPtLibt. 

«|GaI,ii.l3. 


of hypoerby ; let the charactetbtic 
meekness and mildnes* o/ our 
Lord's mfumer add conversation, be 
also taken into the account, and it 
will hardly be denied, that in the 
detection bf hypocrisy, and the 
condemnation of hypocrites, he 
acted in virtue of that power by 
which he trieth the reins and the 
heart. 

It is hardly neeessary to notice 
the practical use of this d<^truie, 
if its truth be admitted. If it was 
in the fulness df the divine power, 
that our Lord c&lied men hypocrites, 
let not man venture to use that term 
of reproach, lest he be found to 
invade the prerogative of Divinity. 


A Defence of the Remarks on the 
Inadequate Translation of the 
first Aorist, and the perfect Tense 
of the passive Voice in the autko^ 
rized Version of the Neso Testa^ 
ment.** 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

1 WAS gratified in seeing that your 
attention had been recalled to the 
Remarks on theliiadequateTraiis- 
lation of the first Aorist, and the 
perfect Tense of the passive Voice 
in the authorized Version of the 
New Testament’* It appears to 
me, that the subject is not only 
curious iu itself as a grammatical 
speculation illustrative of Uie gra- 
dual improvemeot and refiuemeBt 
of our language, but that it is also 
of importance to the theologian, as 
it proves the consistency of the 
English interpreters of the New 
Testament at different periods, and 
shews that however the modes of 
expression may have varied, there 
has been no difference conoemiBg 
the sense and meaning, between the 
original translators, and those who, 
as soaie imagine, with unn^es^aiy 
and mibeeomijig fastidiousness, ven« 
lure oceasionally in thb rape^ to 
earreet the ancient phraseoligyt 
s 8 
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It is in this persuasion^ and not 
with any wish to extend an useless 
controversy, with* no impatience of 
contradiction, and with no ambition 
for any victory, but that of truth, 
that 1 again otter iii>selt to your no- 
tice, ill the hope of engaging thvi 
grammatical skill and subtlety of 
your correspondent A. 11. M. to such 
further discussion of the question, 
as may establish the certainty of 
his posiMons, or expose the fallacy 
of mine. The ability with wliieh he 
has conducted the argument; the 
interpretation winch lie has given of 
the Collect for tiie Nativity ; the 
collateral evidence which he has 
produced of the translation of ‘ be- 
ing regenevatVf by avaT^Eysvni/xEvoi, as 
the latter word is rendered in the 
authorized version, by * being l^orn 
again and the general purpose, to 
which he applies the whole discus- 
sion in opposition to the Archdea- 
con of Ely, might perhaps excuse 
me from replying to his obser\a- 
tions, and justify a silent acqui. 
escence in h:s concessions, that all 
the verbs to which I refer arc in the 
jiastteiisc 111 the original, and there- 
fore, as 1 contend ought to be, and 
originally were intended to he, or 
as A. R. M, contends, actually are 
in the past tense, in the translation 
also. On the strength of this con- 
cession, and by the help of the au- 
thorities to which your correspond- 
ent refers, 1 shall endeavour to es- 
tablish my original positions, viz. 
that our language, in the course of 
years, “ has undergone some revo- 
lution, so that in the passive voice 
of the verbs, what was formerly the 
perfect, is now the present tense,” 
and ** that the participle being is 
used for the compound perfect hav~ 
ing been, and the present am for the 
perfect have been, with their several 
inflexions.” If I cannot vindicate 
these assertions from the charge 
of being ** extremely doubtful,” i 
hope least to shew, that they 
are not quite, or, in the language of 
^yoar correspondent, perfectly er- 
although there is a sole- 


cism in the expression which quali- 
fies the censure, if indeed it is pos- 
sible by any means to reconcile error 
with perfection. * 

Yoi/i correspondent A. R. 
conceives, that ou? language in 
this case has undergone no change 
whatsoever and l,iis principal as- 
sertions are I. That “ in English, as 
in Latin, there is no present parti- 
ciple in the passive voice : 2. That 
strictly speaking, “ all our passive 
participles, whether ending in vd or 
cw, are, as they are called, prete- 
rites 3. That there is no method 
of expressing time past, but “ by 
combining together two ideas appa- 
rently iiieoinpatihle, by coupling a 
pas>t event, operation, or passion, 
with a present verb and that in 
** these cases, the notion of time 
past, does not arise from* a present 
vcib or present participle, ‘ being" 
for ‘ haemg been' or ‘ am* for ‘ have 
been," but IVoiii the preterite par- 
ticiple.” 

In respect of the time implied in 
the pi.rticiples of the Greek and 
Latin languages, you will allow' me 
to appeal to the authority of the 
grammar^) of Messieurs do Port 
Royal, translated by Dr. Nugent • 

‘‘ InBiiitives and participles of all 
ten=es. 

“ Tlic infinitivos and participles, may, 
as we have observed elsewhere, denote all 
the ditrereuccs of time. It is fur this rea- 
son, that with aK tlieir picsent fiecpuntly 
marks the thtnrc. 

“ Tlic same may be said of the parti- 
ciple : aXXa? /xnrSwvTai, u<; a/x£»vor 

fAU^OfAtVliq VTTE^ UVTOf XcH^Jor 

fA.ctyt<Toyi.Evi3;.'* Greek Gram. p. 401. 

“ Tlif»u#;h the pai ticiples srtMn to be 
particularly tied down to eertam differ- 
ences of time, according to their termina- 
tion, yet Sanctiiis maintainetli that they 
may be all taken for every difference of 
time 

“No doubt but the participle in us is 
...expressive of every difl'ereitce. For as 
iu French, is of every time, so that 
all the tenses of the passive voice arc 
formed from thence by circumlocution, 
Je suis aimi, je serai aimS, j'avois Me 
aimS, so in Latin we may say, Amatus 
sum, eram,Jui, era, &c. using it thus in all 
times,,,.,,... 
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** Hence it is that vvhat the Greeks ex- 
press by the present of the participle pas- 
sive, is often rendered into l<atin by the 
participle in vs, as in St. Paul : Omnes 
sunt administratorii spirilus m^si, •for 
a7rorsXAojM.sva 9r»Eo/xaTa, cpii niittnntiir. 

But the reaAin, why the participle in 
ns seeineth rather to mark the time past 
tlian the present, is probably i)erai\se, as 
in narratives, one ^genei ally i.s apt to use 
the present to express things past, in older 
to rrj>re.sc*nt them in a nioie lively man- 
ner Hence it has been imagined, that 

as this participle is more often used on 
those occasions, it was in the time past as 
well as the thing it sigiiitied, whereas the 
present of the other verbs, with which it is 
cumiiioiily joined, plainly declares that it 
is also in the picsent: as * Fuiuis inteiiiii 
proceditj seejuinnir ; ad sepulehiuni veni- 
miis ; in ipm iii imposita cst ; fletur.’ Ter. 
in And. And, theiefoie, when the same 
poet Miys in another place : * Concessum 
est , tdcitnm c.'nI; crcdituni cst in Adelph. 
It IS also in the present, whether we take 
it as u supine ui as a participle, though, 
for the reason T have mentioned, this pai- 
ticiple, even in tlie time of the Romans, 
.veems to have been ofteiier considered of 
the time past.” Latin Ordin. Vol, II. pp. 
1J4, 335,136. 

« 

Those remarks oil the indefiiiite- 
ncss of the Latin participles in re- 
spect of time, will iiot however iii- 
validalo the Ojiinien of your oorres- 
poHclent coiicerniiig, the English 
parlici[)Ies, that they arc as they 
are called, preterites." That they 
are not, howe ver, preterite in such a 
sense, as to he cajiahle of reflecting 
the notion of past time on the auxili- 
ary verb or participle with which 
they may happen to he joined, is 
evident from this cirdinistance, that 
they are used in nil moods and all 
tenses. It is not only said, I am 
loved ; 1 teas lo\ecl ; I ha%'e been 
lovc‘d ; though even in these tenses 
very dift’eient peiiods of lime arc 
denoted ; but it is also said, I shall 
he loved ; let me he loved ; 1 ivould 
he loved. In short, I do not per- 
ceive that the preterite participle, as 
it is called, is, in respect of time, 
less dependent on the auxiliary verb, 
than the original theme, 1 do love, 1 
did love, 1 will love, or than 
the active participle, I am loving, I 


was loving, I have been loving, &c» 
Indeed if I rightly imdet^tand the 
use of the auxiliary verb, that by the 
help of it, the English verbs arc 
principally conjugated ; or the 
meaning of a conjugation, that it is 
the distribution of the original verb 
into its several moods and tenses. 

I am at a loss to discovef, how the 
time implied in a participle coupled 
with an auxiliary verb or participle ; 
or in other words, how the tenses of 
the passive voice can be ascertained, 
except by the tenses of the auxiliary 
verb or participle^ with which the 
preterite participle is combined. 

I am willing, however, that this 
shall he rejected as a private and un- 
nuthenticated opinion, unless 1 can 
produce authorities in support of it, 
and at the same time shew that there 
has been a change in the language, 
and that of late years a distinctness 
and precision in respect of the nota- 
tion of time has 1)een introduced 
into the tenses and participles of the 
passive verb, which were either un- 
known, or at least differently ex- 
pressed, in the reign of James I. 
when the authorized version was 
completed, and in that of Charles II. 
when the Liturgy was rc\isrd. 

I have not at present means of 
consulting any of the old gramma- 
rians ; ami I will concede to A. R. M. 
that the participle* ending in edor tn 
was, as it is called, the preterite 
pp,rficiplc, and that in respect of 
time, it determined the sense of the 
auxiliary with which it was com- 
bined. 

The first w riter to whom I can re- 
fer is Dr.* Johnson, who, in the 
(Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, 
(published in 1755, but probably 
conceived at a much earlier period) 
says, that the passive is formed 
by the addition of the pa/ticiple 
preterite to the different tenses of 
the verb to be.*’ He gives the in- 
flexions of the verb to be, and marks 
“ being'* as the participle present, 
and “ having been'' as the participle 
preterite. In conjugating (he. pas- 
sive verb, he admits no participle 
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but loved^*" and tkis he calls sim* 
ply the participle, without any acta* 
lion of time past or present; al- 
though he speaks afterwards of the 
formation of “ participle preterite 
nr passive.” 

The next authority to which I 
refer, is A short lutroduction to 
English Grammar.^ with Critical 
Notes, a new edition. London. 
1789.” The later editions bear the 
author's name, “ Robert Lowth, 
D.D«” and as 1 cannot ascertain tlie 
date of the original publication, I 
presume that it was published be- 
tween 1754, when he received the 
degree of D.D. and 1766, when he 
was promoted to the bishopric of St. 
David's ; (for 1 find no authority for 
bis appointment to the bishopric of 
Limeric in 1755, except the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, and it is cer- 
tain that when he published his Life 
of William of Wykeliam in 1758, he 
calls himself only D.D. prebendary 
of Durham, and chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majesty.) The author of this 
Introduction speaks with more dis- 
tinctness than Dr. Johnson, of the 
perfect participle. 

“ This participle represents the action 
as complete and finished, and being sub- 
joined to tlie auxiliary to /lavf , constitutes 
the perfect times : 1 call it Uierefore the 
perfect participle. The same subjoined to 
tile auiuliary to he, ronstitutes the passive 
verb, and in that state, or when used with- 
out the auxiliary in a passive sense, is 
called the passive participle.” P. note. 

“ To express the time of the verb, the 
English use also the assistance of other 
verbs, called therefore auxiliaiies or 
helpers, do, be, have, shall, will: as, 1 have 
been loved, 1 shall or wiU love or be loved.*’ 
P. 48. 

“ The passive verb is only the partici- 
ple passive, which for the most part is the 
same with ttie indefinite past time active, 
and always the same with the perfect par- 
ticiple joined to the auxiliaiy verb to he 
tbroagk all its variations ; as I am loved, 
I VHU hved, 1 have been loved, 1 shall be 
and so on, through all the persons, 
the Do^bers, tiie times, and the moods.” 
P. 62 . 

In illfk' Introduction, the passive 
vfiCfb- conjugated ; hut under 


the verb to be are marked three par- 
ticiples, ** present, being : jierfect, 
been : compound perfect, having 
been.’* Johnson does not iiotice 
been al. the perfect participle, nor 
does he call " having been” any 
thing more than the perfect parti- 
ciple. 

In the popular grammar of Lindley 
Murray, which in many parts is 
transcribed from Lowth's Introduc- 
tion, the three participles of the verb 
to ht are admitted, and called by 
the same names: in the conjuga- 
tion of the passive verb, three parti- 
ciples are again admitted, and under 
the same denominations, namely, 
“ present, being loved ; perfect or 
passive, loved ; compound perfect, 
having been loved." 

In respect of the tenses, Johnson 
distinguisfies the tenses of the 
** passive voice, indicative mood, 1 
am loved, &c, I was loved, &c. I 
have been loved, Lowth enu- 

merates, “ I have been loved,” among 
the tenses of the passive voice, but 
omits *■“ have been” as the perfect 
tense of “ to he'' Murray calls am 
loved,” the present tense ; was 
loved,” the imperfect tense ; and 
“ have been loicd,’* the perfect 
tense. 

Jii illustration of the view' which I 
have taken of the variations in the 
modes of expressing time in the 
passive voice of the verb, I have 
looked into writings which have ap- 
peared at different periods. 1 say 
that I have looked into them, for I 
have certainly not read them cither 
to that extent, or with that attention, 
which qualifies me to pronounce, 
that their idiom is of this or that 
kind, exclusively and without varia- 
tion. The inquiries which I have 
made appear to me to confirm my 
position, that being*' was formerly 
joined to the passive participle to 
express, what Murray callS| the 
compound perfect participle, which 
is now expressed by having beein** 
This form was of long continuance. 
** was afterwards used alone 

for the present and the past partici- 
8 
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pie of the verb, to be ; and a learn- 
ed and ingenious friend has sug- 
gested to me, whether in this sense 
it was not used like the participle, of 
the Greek verb, twto^iwj , swhich 
belongs equally to the present ami 
the 'imj>ert‘eet lenses ; it is thus 
used to express the ease absolute, 
and is frequently intended by 
Bisliop Pearson to signify “ since,"' 
or a recapitulation of his previous 
argument. The preterite participle 
was afterwards used alone, and with- 
out the auxiliary being, which was 
gradually appropriated to the pre- 
sent tense, and “ having been*" was 
introduced to note the compound 
perfect. In rcsj)ect of the tenses 
<< am** seems to have been common 
for " have been both for a long 
period were used promiscuously, 
and the indiscriminate use is still 
retained in familiar conversation. I 
proceed to produce some instances, 
although I am apprehensive, that 
your patience and that of your 
readers is exhausted. 

The iifth book of Hooker s^lccle- 
siastical Polity was finished by the 
author, and published by him two 
years bef(»re his death, and about 
ten or twelve years before the au- 
thorised version was completed. 
The style of that age was this : 

“ For whicli cause the virtues of some 
being thought expedient to be annually 
had in remembrance above the rest, this 
brought in a fourtii kind of pubhek read- 
ing, thereby the lives of siirli saints and 
martyrs had at the time of their yearly me- 
morials solemn recognitl^on in the chinch 
of God. The fond imitation of which 
laudable custom being in latter ages re- 
sumed^ where there was neither the like 
cause to do as the fathers before had done, 
nor any aare, conscience, or wit, in such as 
undertook to perform that work, some 
brainless men have by great labour and 
travel lirought to pass that the Church is 
wm ashamed* of nothing more than of 
saints. If therefore Pope Gelasius did so 
long sitheucc see those defects of judg- 
ueot even then, for which the reading of 
the acts of martyrs sliould be, and was at 
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that time fbrborn in the Cbnrch of itooie, 
we are not to marvel, that afterwards le- 
gends being grown, in a manner to be no- 
thing else but heaps of frivolous and scan- 
dalous vanities, they have been even with 
disdain throwp out, the very nests which 
bred them abhorring them.” P. go. 

• 

In tlie interval between the com- 
pletion of the authorized Version 
and the last revision of the Liturgy, 
the language was considerably im- 
proved. Bishop Pearson was em- 
])loyed in the revision, and in his 
Exposition of the Creed, published 
in 1G59, be not* only is more careful 
in the use of the perfect tense, but 
actually corrects an instance of the 
inadequate translation of the first 
aorist in the public version ; 

** Wheresoever God hath been acknow- 
ledged, he hath beeti uiiderstnod and wor- 
shipped as a Father.'* Vol. I. p. 45. ed. 
Oxford. 

“ ‘ Beloved now we are the sons of God,' 
saitli 8t. John, even i\\ this life by regene- 
ration, ^ and it doth not yet appear, or it 
hath not yet been made manifest, what we 
shall be ; but we know that if he appear 
we shall be like him :* the manifestation of 
the Father irezVig* a sufficient declaration of 
the condition of the sons, wlien the son- 
ship itself consisteth in a similitude of the 
Father.’' Ibid. p. 49. 

Sherlock's Discourses were pro- 
bably delivered at the Temple 
Church, before his clevatiou to the 
Bench in 172B ; and it is natural to 
BU]»pose, that they exhibit a spcci- 
lyen of the most correct style of the 
author : but in the use of the parti- 
ciple being, he adheres to the au- 
thorizeil version and the phraseology 
of the older writers : 

“ I think, there is nothing plainer in the 
Gospel, than that CMirist Jeans is our 
Lord, because he hath redeemed us ; that 
he is our King, being raised by the Father 
to all power and authority ; that he is our 
Mediator and Intercessor, being iet down 
on the right hand of God in the heavenly 
places.** Discourses, Vol. 4. p. 65^. 

It was about this period, that the 
new phraseology was about to be in- 
troduced, and it seems to have pre- 
ceded the arrangements of the 
grammars ; Middleton published hU 
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Life' of Cicero in 1741, and he h the 
first writer whom I find, after a very 
hasty search, using the compound 
perfect participle having been/’ 
I will leave the reader to detenuine 
in what sense of time he applies the 
participle hcingJ^ 

Having since been informed, both by 
friends and letters, that yuiir conduct ks 
universally condenuied, 1 am extremely 
distill bed at it." 

Uibiiliis bein^ advertized of what was 
going forwai'd, sent notice to Ponipey." 

** Clodius was now lojiiig ground apace, 
being grown so insolent” A:c. 

“ Sextins being entirely devoted to Ci- 
cero, took the trouble,” &c. 

Harris published his Hermes in 
1751, in which he quotes a line of 
Virgil, and translates “ se coiididit’’ 
by the words “ is hid,’** and after- 
wards explains them as “ completely 
hid,” thus misapplying the verb for 
the participle against his own rule, 
and neglecting the proper i>erfect 
tense. 

Johnson, in the plan of an Eng- 
lish Dictionary, written in 1747, is 
very precise in the use of the tenses 
and of the compouiul perfect parti- 
ciple, although the latter is omitted 
ill his Grammar. 

“ Words /iflvb/g been hitherto con«</cr- 
ed, as separate and unconnected, are now 
to be likewise examined as they are ranged 
in their various relat^'iiis to others by the 
rules of syntax or eonstruction, to whieh I 
do not know, tliat any regard has been yet 
shewn in English Dictionaiies.” W'orlAi, 
Vol. 2. p. 18. 

So ill the preface to the English 
Dictionary publi.slied in 1753 : 

Many words have likewise been alter- 
ed by accident, or depraved by ignorance, 
a» the pronunciation of tlie vulgar has been 
weakly follovM*d.’' Ibid. p. 34. 

Low/h, in a sentence already 
quoted, prefixes being to the pas- 
sive participle ; and tlius it denotes 
present time. 

“ This participle being subjoined to the 
auxiliary constitutes the perfect times.” 

^ Junius in' the preface to his Let- 
t's, about or 1770, uses the 
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preterite participle without the addi« 
lion of any auxiliary, as does also 
Middleton ; 

Disgusted at the odious artifices' maefr 
use of tlip judge to mislead and perplex 
tliem, guarded against kis sophistry, and 
convinced of the falsehood of his assertions, 
they may perhaps determine,” «Scc. 

Doctor While in his Eainpton 
Lectures in 1784 is very correct : 

** Tims the absurdity of Atlieisin has 
been exposed, and the Atheist driven from 
the field lie had llie presumption to call his 
own, even by the veiy weapons wbieli be 
chose for his defence. Deism in g)i its 
foinis has been examined and detected; 
all its illiberal cavils have been replied to ; 
all its haughty pretensions confounded, and 
even the pertinent and momentous olyec- 
tions, to wliieli the best inlbrined and best 
disposed of its advocates sometimes had 
recourse, have been weighed with impar- 
tiality and refuted by urgnmeut.” P. 27. 

Bishop Horsley is less accurate in 
giving the substance of St. Paurs 
words to the Colossians, concerning 
“ the handwriting of ordinances 
which is blotted out, having bce?i 
nailed, to the Redeemer's cross.” 
The words in the original are in tlie 
same tense, 

I have dwelt atgreatiT length than 
I intended on the philology of this 
question, and I must hasten to re- 
lease yourself and your readers, 
without any remark on its theologi- 
cal bearings. 

The IlEMAllKER. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
{Continued,) 

And if a man have committed a sin 
woitby of death and be be to be put to 
death, and thou bang him on a tree — His 
body shall not remain all night upon tlie 
tree, but flioii shall in anywise bury him on 
that day. Dent. xxi. 22, 23. 

And the king of Ai he hanged on a tree 
until Eventide ; and as soon as the sun 
was down, Josluia commanded that they 
should take the carcase down from the 
tree, and cast it at the entrunce of tiie 
gate of the city, and raise thereon a great 
heap of stones. Josh. viii. 29. 
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III one street wo saw five, in ano- 
ther two bodies of the prosrribod 
Janigsaries lyinj^ dead — tr.eir bodies 
w ore washed and their wounds •ex- 
posed to views :is tliey v.ert^laid on 
their backs iiaVed, exceptmji ii clean 
linen cloth about their waist — There 
was not a ])ersoti who stood looking 
on, blit all passed bv seemingly 
quite unconcerned, (hey were to be 
exhibited until $u7i\et and ihfn 
buried. Parsons Travels in Asia 
and Africa^ \>. 40. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the o\ wlaii lie 
treadetb out the corn. Dent. xxii. 4. 

The Tartars beat out their corn 
as soon as it is t^atlieied , and their 
mode may rather he called trampbni^ 
than treading. After S(‘bctfnj^* an 
even spot of jrround lliey fix a j)ole 
or stake into the carfh placin^X the 
corn in a circle round it, so as to 
form a circumference of about d or 
9 yards in diameter, tliey then 
attach a horse by a ionjj; cord to the 
pole and continue driving him round 
and round upon the corn, unlil the 
cord is wound upon the pole. After 
this turning his head iu an opposite 
direction, he is again set going until 
the* cord is untwisted.’* Clark's 
Travels through the Crimea, p. 527. 

The mixture of eastern and 
western customs is to be seen some- 
times in China. Thus in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tung-clioo-foo the 
season of the harvest gave occasion 
to observe that the corn is sometimes 
threshed with the coiiinion flail of 
Europe, and sometimes pressed out 
by cattle treading on the sheaf as is 
described by oriental w riters/' Ma- 
cartneys Embassy, vol. ii. p. 27B. 

“ Chandler, p. 40, remarks the 
same custom of oxen treading 
out the corn in Asia minor, and a 
similar method is still ado]>ted in 
Andalusia, probably derived from its 
Moorish population. This mode is 
also practised in Bootan on the 
confines of Thibet. Captain Turner 
says, theharvest having been gathered 
in, we saw them threshing out the 
grain, the straw was spread upon 
Remembranckr, No. 15. 


the ground and a couple of oxen 
driven round a circle tnxl it. 
Turners Embassy to Thibet, p. 10 1- 

“ So the Lord aloiie» ilid lead him, 
and lie iiMdc^hini to mick honey out of tin* 
^lork, and to eat of the fat of kidneys qf 
wheat" l)(Mit. xxxii. — 14. 

“ In allusion to this expression, 
Mr. Forbes observes, that Sf>nie of 
the greatest delicacies in India an? 
made from thero/owg- of fiiyir which 
in called the heart or kidney of 
wheat.” Orient*. Mem.\\iA. i. p. 47. 

And Jonhiia rent ids clothe?, &c. and 
ptit dust upon theii heads.” Josiina vii. B. 

“ Upon the death of every king 
the Egyptians generally lament with 
an universal mourning, rend their 
garments and east dust upon their 
lieads, Ac.*' Diod, Sic. B. i. c. 6. 

“ When Xerxes sent an aconnt 
of his defeat, the Persians tore their 
clothes and wept and mourned 
aloud.” tJerodot. Urania. 1)9. 

“ And Joshua and all Israel with him 
took Achaii, aud his sons and his daughters, 
and stoned them witii stones, 6ccf Joshua 
▼li. 34. 

** And tlie king commanded, and they 
brought those men that accused Daniel, 
and tticy cast them into tiie den < f lions, 
them, their children, and their wives.** 
Dan. vi. 24. 

The custom tif including whole 
families in the punishment due to 
the heads of them has been observed 
in tlie East Indies and South Ame- 
rica. When the king of A\na con- 
spired against the king of Pegu his 
nephew, tl|e king of Pegu declared 
w^ar against Aviia and ordered his 
grandees, (by whose advice one of 
his ambassadors hati been murdered) 
to be imprisotied and burnt alive on 
a large scaffold with their wi^es and 
children ; which I saw' (says Gaspard 
Balhi) hearing wdth great pity their 
lamentable shrieks and cries.” 
Harris's Collect, vol. i. p. 279. 

“ Again we learn from the ancient 
Mexican paintings tliat^uch was the 
practice. In tlie Codex Mexican uS 
(so called from having been present- 
T 
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ckI to the Emperor Charles V. by the 
first viceroy of Mexico (Antonio de 
Mendoza) is represented a governor 
of a province strangled for revolting 
against his sovereign and the indie- 
lion of punishment upon his whole 
fainily.'^ flumboldt, vol. i. p. 187. 

** And the Sun stood still, 6ec.’' Jotliua 
X. 13. 

How far the Alnoghtymay have 
produced this effect by means of the 
refractive power of Jhe atmosphere 
we leai’c for others ^to decide, but 
that rehaction may have such an 
effect is proved by the testimony of 
Heemskerk who in a voyage witliin 
the polar circle says, that owing to 
the refniction <»f the sufis rays its 
image appeared above the hori:(oii 
even whole w'feks sooner than it 
otherwise would according to the 
ordinary course of nature’^ Fors- 
ters Voyages, p. 4*21. 

“ If, says Mr. Shuckford, wccould 
unravel the ancient fables, we should 
find that the fact of there having 
been one day in which the course of 
the sun had been irregular, had 
been conveyed down in tlie memoirs 
of the heathen literature. Statius 
had heard of it and supposed it to 
have hapj)ened a])outthe time of tlje 
Thelian war — other writers have 
imagined it to have been in the days 
of Phaeton npoii" which Ovid has 
founded his fable. Statius or any 
other w riter from whom he took the 
hint w'’as not accurate in his chrono- 
logy, hut Phaeton syiichroiiises 
nearly with the period of Joshua — 
he having been h<irn, A. M. 2530, and 
tbe sun stood still, A. M. 25*54. In the 
Chinese recor<ls we may fiml some- 
thing more truly historical. They 
report that in the reign of the Em- 
peror .Yao the sun did not set for 
ten days together, and that they 
feared the world would be set on 
fire. I^w the first year of Yao’s 
reign was about A. M. 2470, and as 
h/e reigned 90 years to A. iVL 2509, 
ftiii year in which the sun stood still 
was "about the 75th of his reign, and 
thus what is recorded in the Chiiiase 


annals, synchronKes to the fact re- 
lated by Jikshua. The records in- 
deed report that the sun did not set 
for ten days, but Mr. ShiicK'fonl 
hints that tlie European writers may 
not have exactly hit the meaning of 
the C'hinese, and tliat the w'ord they 
have translated day.i, may perhaps 
rather signify a space of time, little 
more than one of our hours. If so 
the sacred historian and the Chinese 
annalist agree minutely in their time 
of the duration of this miracle.*' 
Shvekjord's Con. 

** AihI iteame to that Jovtioa waxeil 
old and Htriikcii in age, ai»d Joshua 
called for nil Israel, and for their elders, 
and for their hi'ads, and tor tlu-ii jndues, 
and t'ui their odieeri, nnd said iiiito them,'’ 
&c. 

“ The Inca IJpanqni ^1 his death 
kept up the custom of of his prede- 
cessors, which was to call aH their 
children and nobles about them, and 
make a solemn discourse to them, 
which w as in the nature of a last w ill 
and testament." Havriss Collect^ 
vol. i. p. 784. 

•• And lie went unto hix father** house at 
Ophrah and *h*w hi* hiethren the Kons of 
Jeruhimal, hem,: three score and leu pt*i- 
sou*, on one stone.*' Judges ix. a. 

“ The allar of the greater temple 
of Mexico was a green stone, eon\eX 
alwive, ami about three feet high niid 
as many broad, and more than five 
feet long, upon this the human ^i('- 
tims were offered, whole multitudes 
being fretpjejitly put to death at 
one sacrifice.'’ Cullen's Mtjcico. vol. 
i. p. 278. 

Tlie altar of the stupendous tem- 
ple of Stone henge, also consists (ff 
one large dark coloured stone, of a 
different quality from those of which 
the rest of the circle is composed. 

“ And AbimeJecIi fought against the 
city all tliat day, and lie took the city and 
slew the people that was tliereiii, and beat 
down the city, and sowed it with salt.” 
Judges IX. 46. 

** Adrian, A.D. 118, resolved to 
level the city of Jerusalem with the 
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ground, and sowed salt on the ground 
on which it atood, thus thltilling the 
prophecy of our Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 

Lirice xi\. 41. Allusion is inadato 
the same sterile c]iiaiities of^salt in 
the Georgies. • Lilf, *2. 2313. 

Salsa auteni tcliit^, et (pia' piTliihrtiir araara, 
Frii{;ihiisinf€lix: eawiec inaii^iieKCit aratulo, 
Nee baccho genus, aut poiiimis Mia iiouuua 
sei vat : 

Tale dabit specimen, A:r. 

And beliold there was a swarm of bees 
and honey in the carcase of the lion.'* 
Jiidgcf xiv. 10. 

“ When Onosilus was filain, the 
Ainathiisians took his head and 
carrying it hack in triuiiipii piared 
it over their gates; some time after- 
wards when the inside of the head 
waa decjiyeil, a swarm of bees set- 
tling ill it tilled it with honey.” 
Iferodof, Terspsicht.rr, p. 114. 

‘‘ And it came to pass, when their 
heartii were merry, that they said, call for 
.Samson that he may make us sport, Arc.*’ 
Judge xvi. ^5. 

“ By this time al the kamy in 
that house was exhausted, the driiik- 
ers therefore removed to another, 
ami Stalls the prisoner was told to fol- 
low, his legs were tlieu tied together, 
and'he was told to jump, wliiie they 
laughed and shouted, “ see our meat 
Ls jumping.'’ lie asked if this was 
the place where he was to <lie — no 
his muster replied, but these thiugs 
were always done >ii(h foreign slaves. 
Having seen him dance they now 
ordered him to sing^ he sung a 
liymn, tiiey bade him interpret it, 
and he said it was in praise of God« 
They then reviled his God, their 
blasphemies shocked him, and he 
admired in his heart the wonderful 
indulgence and long suifering of 
fiod towards them,” Southey $ 
Brazil, p- 1D*2. 

Don Gabriel de Cardenas gives 
an account nearly similar, of the 
treatment of prisoners by the Iroquois 
Indians. He describes the sufferings 
of Father Bresano, a Spanish priest, 
wlio had the misfortune to be cap- 
tured by them. As soon as he 


arrived at the place of assembly* they 
indicted many wounds and treate<l 
him in the most* cruel manner ; as 
soon as the warriors appeared ha 
was commanded to sing like the 
other prisoners, he was also com- 
manded to dance, in vain he excused 
himself on the pica of inability. 
Forced into the middle of the circle 
by these Barbarians, he was by one 
ordered to sing, by another to 
dance, if he persisted in, keeping 
silenec he was cruelly beaten, and 
when he atteiuiUed to comply with 
their requests his treatment was 
nearly the same. *For upwards of a 
month during their revels, he endured 
the most exquisite Milferings, which 
were to have been terminated by his 
being burnt to death, had not one 
of the ehiefsi initigalod his sentence 
and tlelivered him to an old woman 
ill place of her grandson w'ho had 
been killed some years before.” 
Busayo Crojiofog’ir®, vol. i. p. 211. 


Kxtrdi't^ from Rvport,n of the Sifcieiy 
for promothis^ i'hrislian Know- 
ledge, ( cojitinued. ) 

Extract Jnom Circular, 1716- 

• 

“ Oraei* the Arrlibisliop of Canter* 
bor\, wli4> ini« cxiTteil liimself iii favour of 
tbe C>i.no> School^ iiavini; beard Rorte 
eoinplniiits ai^ainst the couviurt of rertaiii 
teachers in these sclittols, for tlieir di8af> 
lection to the government ; lias lately wrote 
a letter to tlip tiustees of the schools in 
and about L<iii(Jon, earnestly exhorting 
them, rip^orously to animndvtrt upon ati, 
uliethcr children or tcudu rs, who either 
apiitar, or suffer them to oppr/tr, at any 
Ume in public, to affront the government, 
and bear a part in those tumults aud nets 
which are so great a scandal as well ns 
prejudice to the good order and peace of 
the realm. And likewise, if there be any 
Catechisms or institutions taught in any 
of these schoools that meddle with puliticnl 
or party principles, that they ought imme- 
diately to be throivn aside, as peniictous 
to the m'lgnxftl designs of pious nurseries. 
Among odier sms, wiiicli may hav« 
T 2 
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provoked beeven to leave ns to these intes* 
tine aiiitnosites, that have of late distracted 
tho nation, it may jiL^tly be feared, that 
the little attendance that has been given to 
public divine service, has been one; and 
they hope, therefore, tiiat you will use 
your interest to reclaim those who have no 
excuse for negligence herein : but to pte- 
vail with tliose who depend on aims to be 
Constantin their resorting to tiie public pi^y* 
ers and other ofbeesuf tiie Chiireh, the fob 
]p>siag expedient has hern recommended 
to the Society by a woithy coriesponding 
member, as wiiat he has found, by expe- 
rience, to answer the design of it. 

A small cliaruy, suppose tw-o or three 
shillings per montli, is set upai t to be dis- 
tributed amoiu; tlic poor alter prayeis at 
tlie Ctin'ch, as the iiiinister shall direct, 
regard being had chjelly to such as me 
most constant at dtyine service, und le.id 
the most regular lives: the cleik or clia- 
rity school-master keeps an account of the 
<li'«tnhiition ; but no notice being given 
when the dl^tril)utioll sliall lie made, the 
poor come constantly, for fear of being 
put of the way when it happens* It is 
true^ they qre not /o value theoi«eUes us ' 
acceptable to God by coming to cliurch 
only on this account, but being acciis- 
tuined to attendance upon divine service, 
it may he hoped in time that they may be 
In ought to It upon tiue (^hnstran motives, 
whilst tliey are under in^ti action, and hear 
soinctliiiig of God gud religion, which they 
did not befoie. 

MISSIQX. 

** Tlie Society’s last circular letter in- 
formed yon of tlic retiini of Mr. Zu geii- 
bal:!), Cue |>jincip«il Danish Missioiiiuy to 
KiiriTpc, troiij tlic JwOst Indies, to adjust 
' some matters relating to the Protest, ibt 
Mission III those parts. 

** In ncreiubcr last he ariivcd in I^oii- 
don, and received the congratiihitioiiH of 
the Society, as you will find by the 
speeches on that occ.ision accompanying 
your packet. Tin re is reason to believe 
that his voyage intJier has cori^idenibly 
advanced the ol>)rct of tJio niisMoii, and if 
it please God to giant him a *iafe passage to 
India, tiiat his retinii thither will be at- 
teiidid with eijiial success: since, by the 
last lettcis t!ie .Soriety lereived thence, 
tho«e who were most avcise (o eiifoiirage 
the mission, aie now become ^tiemious 
promoters of it ; and a paper-mill has been 
^uilt at Tranrpiebar, partly to employ 
tlui children of the heal hen, and partly 
10 answer the ends of the pi jiUiug-pic^ii 
ibitbei by the Society. 


** The Englisli GhnplainB at Fort St. 
Goorge, Bengal, and Bombay, exert them? 
selves in tiieir stations to encourage this 
laudable design ; and, by the favour ^f the 
Englisji ^•:oveininent, a chariiy-sclioni is 
erected at boil St. George, for teaching, 
dolling, and maintair ing, thirty children 
of the pour inhabitants of that garnson|l 
upon snrli a foimdation^as gives hopes of a 
considerable enlargement.” 

E'ltractsjrom Circular, 1717. 

If the conduct of some masters and 
mistresses liri^ justly raised a jealousy m any 
of the chantable hencfactors to these 
schools, as bring not so well allected as they 
ought to the govoriminent, the Society hope, 
by your prudence iiiid ical for the picsent 
E^tbl)llsblnl'nt both in Chinch and States 
th.it all occasion for such jcdiousy will ef- 
fectual!} be I (‘moved. 

** 'I he wive leflectioiiH which the bishop 
of Sanmi makes in Ins late excellent Ser- 
mon at the Anmvcisdiy Meeting of the 
chanty ciiildienm and about London, dc- 
fjerve to be well considered. 1 1 is lordship 
gives the piTlereuce of the pious education 
of the ehildien of the poor, to all other 
kinds ot ciiaiiry, * as it seasons them be- 
times witli good pimciples, and gives God 
an earlj' poMM‘ssiun of their hearts, before 
the devil and evil habits get hold on them, 
— and recoinmcmls in a paitieular iiiainier, 
the tiaimng them up to labour and nidus- 
tiy to gel an lionevt livelihood, — and their 
being eaily msliueled iii the duties oLluy- 
al'y ami love to their country,— .for want 
of wliich, in a gM*at measure, tuiimlls and 
npts as well as other eitmes, have been so 
fieqiieiit amoMgsl us , for, generally speak- 
ing, (soyv he) tiu! wickedness of the adult 
IS owing to lire ill tiaiping of the child, 
and those who never had any fortunes, 
(us we.l i'll those who liave wasted them by 
their vices,) aie, ready for any desperate 
uf tempt. Tiiey have nothing to lose, and 
ar(‘ leady to follow any disappointed Shebi^ 
taat blows the truin(>et of icbelhon; 
wdiereas. if tliese pel sous had In^en bred 
up in some honest (*mploy merit, wlieieby 
they gained a comfortable subsistence, 
and had been early instructed in the great 
diitic'S of submission to lawful governors 
and love to tiicir country, as their circum- 
stances would make tluun less liable to 
be pi'cv'diled upon by any teniptatioiis of 
that kiud, so their piiucipies would make 
tiiem 1 eject tliem with indignation and ab- 
horrence ; those therefore who ha\ e the care 
of rhildren and youth, should be sure to 
instruct them betimes m the duty which, 
by tlic laws of our laud, they owf to tbdi* 
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governors, and winch they are bound by 
the law of God to perform, not only for 
wratii blit also for conscience sake, 'iliey 
siiioul^ possess tlieni early, with a just value 
for our e:iti'eilent constitution ni Chitrch 
and .State ; they should instil intB them a 
public spirit, by Vliich they siiould prefer 
the public good to any private interest: 
they sliould make them sensible of the folly 
as uell as baseiies^aud wickedness of pro- 
posing to raise any advantage to them- 
shelves upon the public rum, in winch they, 
as well ds otiiers, will ijrst or last be in- 
volved.’ 

And, which must not be omitted, 
(speaking of tiie female poor children,) 
‘ vvi'ie these,’ says he, ‘ instructed in some 
oeciipdtioii or manufacture proper fur their 
sex, wheiehy tliey niiglit lioiiestly subsist, 
they would not be urged by necessity to 
that vile commerce of piosUtiiting tbeir 
bodies fur gam i and were tiiey tliorotighly 
iiistincled in tlic pr|nclplG^ of tlie (Miristian 
religion, and possessed witli a just sense of 
tile liiities that religion retpiires of them 
to i 4 aids God and t<i wards themselves, no 
tempt.itioii wouM prevail with them to 
hill against tbeir bodies and souls too in 
tiiO'«e iiistunces, which not only expose 
tiieiiiselves to tlie indignation of that God 
who will juiige fornicators and adulterers, 
blit also piuvoke las judgments agflnst the 
nation w'hei'e they live, which is deiiied by 
sticii aboiii illations, and mast mourn for 
them,’ 

** As to tliat part wlurli tespects the ex- 
erri»iiig of tiie children of both sexes, in 
some iisetiil employ meut, the Society hope 
It may not be difbciilt to find out some pub- 
lic spirited persons who may be induced 
to Uke care of directing the first attempts 
of rliiskiiid; and la lielp such herein, en- 
deavoiiis aic using to make a collection of 
the various works winch ciiildreu ai'e em- 
ployed 111, beside tiu'ir learning, in diverse 
parts of tiie kingdorii, in aorder to be pub- 
lished for imitation in other places, so far 
as siiall be found practicable. 

“ The last eiiciilar letter mentioned an 
expedient for bringing the pool to Church ; 
I am now to aeipiaint you with one diat 
Jids been found to coninbute very much 
to induce the whole parisii to an orderly 
attendance on the public worship of God, 
aud that is by the regular and devout use 
of psalmody. 

“ A W01 thy corresponding nieinber ac- 
quaints the Society, that having for some 
years been offended with the indecent per- 
formance of tins pait of public devotion, 
iie fell on this expedient to reform it in h» 
jiarish, he tmighlthc charity children to sing 
and by exercising them thcieia 


only two hours in tlie day for little* more 
than one week, they became so pinch mas- 
ters of four tunes as* to be able to lead the 
whole congregation, who before seemed 
unconcerned in this part of the service, 
whilst a small number of persons in a re<f 
mote gallery or other part of the church, 
fung by themselves. 

“ This speedy improvement of the chil- 
dren itidticed above 160 young people of 
tlie town to desire the same instruction 
from the minister, which he readily gave to 
them ; and by meeting them thrice a week 
in the church for an hour apd* half each 
time, after a little practice they were 
broiiglit to iindersfand so much of singing, 
as not only to be tflile to bear a part in it, 
but to be ID love wifh it, and from loiter- 
ing without in time of divine service, to 
resort immediately to Cinirch upon singing 
a psalm or two bofoie the ^prvlce began; 
by which means the Cliurch is now so 
thronged, that there is scarce room to re- 
ceive the inhabitants, though it has been 
lately enlarged. Give me leave to add 
what wait also practised m tins instance, that 
to make this part of the service the more edi- 
fying, the minister hynself appointed the 
psalms to be sung ; by which means, as a 
right reverend prelate observed in liis 
late visitation charge, * the congregation 
will be sure to be furaished with those 
pskhns which are most proper, and also 
with a due variety; and by degrees tlie 
most useful parts of the Book of Psalms 
will be implanted in the minds of the peo- 
ple, ami become familiar to them.' 

“ The last letters from the East Indies 
give the Society a comfoi table prospect of 
the blessing of God attending the protes- 
tant mission in those parts, Mi. Ziegenbalgb 
being safely arrived at IVanqiicbar, the 
heathen expressed a great satisfaction to 
ale a person of Ins merit return to them, 
after a long and perilous voyage from Eu- 
rope, out of a pure regard to the w'elfare 
of their souls ; and the adult heathen have 
since been very atteptive to his public dis- 
courses in tfic Malabarick language, con- 
cerning the trutlis of the Ch^l^tiatl religion. 

** Some of those obsturles winch the iiiis- 
ston formerly laboured under, being now 
by divine Piovideiice removed, the schools 
erected for tlie Malabarmu youth Tran- 
qiiebar are (blessed be God) increased, 
and the like are in good forwardness to be 
set up in the English settlements at Fort 
St. George, and Fort St. David. These 
last schools are to be managed by some 
Malabarian converts, educated in the 
schools at Tram^uebar, and supported at 
the charge of tlic English, not to mention 
the school alreaily erected at Fort 
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G«orge,for the poor children bom ofClirts- 
tmn ptirenti, «wtiicb is now io a flourishing 
condition." 

Extract from Circular, 1718. 

** It is a great pleasure to the Society 
for Promoting Ciinstiaii Knowledge, and 
all well-wishers to the design of Charity* 
Schools, to observe that they still encrease; 
which, next to the blessing of God, may 
iu a great mcaHiiie, be attributed to tiie 
zeal of the corresponding members of the 
said Socielj ; for winch they have their 
tl tanks. 

(iive me leave to repeat what has been 
formerly reconi mended lu their circiitar 
letter, that you would use all proper oc- 
casions of inculcating into the minds of 
the Charity Children, next to their duty to 
Gt»d, tile principles of loyalty and good 
aflectiou to his Majesty's person and go- 
vernuieut, as a matter whereon the present 
and future welfare of these kingdoms does 
so inncti depend. 

“ His Grace the Aichbls|(iop of Canter- 
bury has thought this of so great import* 
ance, that he has been pleased lately, in a 
particnlar manner, to recommend it to the 
Trustees of the Charity Schools in and 
abont London, to require all the masters 
and mistresses under their direction, not 
only to take the oaths to the government 
before their admission, but at the time of 
tlieir admission to subscribe some such 
solemn promise or declaration as the fol- 
lowing : * That they heartily acknowledge 
Ins Majesty King George to be the only 
lawful and rightful King of these realms, 
and will, to the utmost of their power, 
educate the children* committed to their 
cJiargf in a true sense o*' their duty to him 
as such ; that they will not, by any word 
or action, do any thing whereby to lessee 
their esteem bf, or their obedience to, the 
present government. Tliat upon all pub- 
lic days when their children may be likely 
to appear among any disorderly persona, 
they will do their best to keep them in, 
and severely punish them if they shall hear 
of tJieir running into any tumults or pnb- 
lic meetings, contrary to the good order 
of such schools and scholars. 

. ** As to the means of exercising the cha- 
rity children in .some nsefhl employment, 
beside their learning, tlie Society are con- 
vinced tliat it is a matter that deserves the 
consideration of every promoter of these 
Schools, to find out the wisest expedient 
for effecting it : the circumstances of places 
being so very different it is impossible to 
suggest any method which may be every 
vrbue practicable ; but for the pressnt i 
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am to acquaint yon, tliat in Northamp- 
tonshire, pnrticnlarly at Artieboroiigh, 
Finclon, Kettenng, Wellingborough, and 
several other places, by the application of 
some piiyiic-npirited persons, means lia\e 
been found to employ the poor children, 
BO as not only to inure tnem to labour, 
but to enable them to defray the greatest 
part of tlie charge of their teaching and 
clothing, and even to contribute something 
to the support of their parents, who before 
were* a great charge to* their respective 
pufishes. 

“ Let it sufflee only to mention some 
particulars relating to the management of 
the school at Artieboroiigh, which at pre- 
sent coiibisU of more than sixty children of 
belli sexes taught upon chaiity, under the 
care of one mistress, assisted by her hns. 
band, whose industry and good manage- 
meat has so much recoinpiendeii itself, that 
about forty other children, of siihstantial 
parents, who pay for the iiistriictioii of 
their children come to be taught with the 
chanty children. This schdol which now 
consists of one hundred children, from four 
to eighteen years of age, began about four- 
teen years ago with a small iiiimber, taught 
to readonly ; and the mistress, of her own 
accord, put the children upon spinning and 
knitting, and took the profits of their la- 
bour foi iicr trouble in teaching them ; af- 
terwards, toeucourage the childreifs indus- 
try, stie coiitentcd herself with twopence a 
week from the earnings of those that spun, 
three-tialfpence a week from those tliat 
knit, and an allowance of a penny weekly 
for those that only learned to read ; and that 
the children might gain the more for their 
own and their parents support, two public- 
spirited pel sons, one upon the place, and 
the other at London, (whose imiucs deserve 
to be mentioned with honour if they 
should permit it) paid all the pence, three- 
hali^fiences, and twoponees th»it, according 
to this rule, the mistress was entitled to ; 
so that now only one penny a week is de- 
ducted from the earnings of each spinner, 
till the wheel and reel are paid for which 
they make use of, and take away when 
they leave school j and when any of the 
spinnen or knitters want to he cloathed, 
sixpence a fortnight is dedneted out of their 
respective earnings for that purpose j the 
children earn some twelve- pence, otliers 
eighteen-pence, or two ^ billings, and the 
most diligent two shillings and sixpence a 
week. And the parents find their ad- 
vantage so mucii in the cliildreif s learning, 
that in the summer tliey send them to 
school at five or six o'clock in the morning, 
where they continue till nine at night, and 
in the wintor, from six or seven in the 
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Bioimiiig till leven or at allow- 
ing only a little intermission for dinner. 
Two men, one from North:iin|>ton, and the 
otber^from Wellingborongh, nnpply the 
arhool every fortnight with jersey ^or ii^ool 
prepared) for spinning, and yarn Tor knit- 
ting, and at thc^ name lime pay for the 
earniiigs of the children. Most of wtiat in 
tpun 18 carried to (^ov(‘ntry, to be wrought 
into stuffs, serges, shalloons, and otJicr 
things. One of the pnhlic-spiiited per- 
sons above mentioned did, about three 
years ago, build a large house, which will 
hold, on two Boors, fifty-six wheels, so 
contrived, that the mistress might see both 
floors at the same time, and direct all the 
children at pleasnre. Theie is a charity- 
box at the door, which is opened once a- 
year, and the money found tlierein equally 
distributed among the childreii. The iim- 
tress takes all the cliildren one day after 
harvest into the bean-field, wliere they 
gather and lay in heaps as much bean stiili- 
ble as serves tiiem for Bring all winter; the 
farmers at their leisure carrying it to the 
school-house gratis. And upon all consi- 
derations, I am assured that the eontrihn- 
tions for upholding this school do not gene- 
rally exceed twenty pounds per annum, 
whereas the profits of it every fortnight are 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds. The 
work of these children is so ordered that it 
is no manner of hindrance to their learning 
to read and say the Catechism, tlic Com- 
mon Pra>cr, the Collects for the day, the 
Hi ble, and other useful lessons of instrnc- 
tion/and one of the trustees of the chaiity 
of the late Philip Lord Wharton, furnishes 
them annually with Bibles, and other good 
books. 

At Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, the 
boys are sent lialf their time, for a year or 
more, to the trades they are designed to be 
bound to, and the other half to school, by 
which means they get some insight into 
their proper business, be^rc they become 
chargeable to their masters, and are ap- 
prenticed upon more reasonable terms. In 
other places, where manufactories of wood, 
or iron, &c. are not settled, it is wished that 
means might be bound to employ the cliil- 
dren in husbandry, or some other biisiuess 
tending to tlie public good : for though 
tlie gain by it would be inconsiderable, yet 
they may acquire thereby such a liabit of 
labour and industry, as will be very service- 
able to them in the course of their lives. 

I am likewise to acquaint you, tliat it is 
observed, that these schools no where pros- 
per so well as where the directors of them 
meet monthly, or at least quarterly, to in- 
apcct the state of tiiem and hear the diil- 
ili'en examined. Ttiis prompts the masters 


and mistresses to greater industry, atid tlie 
children to greater proficieiicy iu tlicir 
learning ; and wliei^ these are fdbnd the 
roiitiihntions are not only continued, but 
often cncrcHsed with great cheerfulness. 

The Prot/^staiit Missionaries, and other 
correspondents in the East Indies^ have 
fliis year transmitted very pleamug ac- 
counts of tlie success of their emleavoura 
to propagate Christianitv in those parts. 
The governor and council at Foit St, 
George, by a letter dated September 17, 
1717, signify to the Society their earnest 
desire to see more missioiiaties ^nt to In- 
dia, and their good inclinations to encou- 
rage the ndvancenfent of true Christianity 
among the lieatlit^. Beside the charity 
schools setup tiiere fl!rr the poor children of 
ail Chnstian nations residing at Fort St. 
George, they have erected at Madras a 
Portiigiieze school for twelityfoar children 
of slaves, and have concerted measures for 
setting up a Maiabarian school ; for botli 
which schools they are providcdwith masters 
educated under the missionaries at Tran- 
qnebar. Another school was set up at 
Fort St. David, in June 1717, for the Ma- 
laharian children taught likewise by a mas- 
ter obtained from the said missionaries, 
and the missionaries themselves alternately 
give their presence at these places, to ex- 
hort the heathen parents to send their chil- 
dren to these schools. 

“ The progress of the missionaries at 
Tranqiiebar is very great, considering how 
few labourers there are engaged in this 
imdcrtaking, and that they are obliged to 
flepend on tlie assistance of catechists and 
school masters tiaiiied up from among the 
heathen, to propagate ClirUtianity, fur 
want of those assistances from Europe 
w'hicli they continue to urge might he sent 
to them. But, to give a more perfect idea 
of tlieir success, and the difliciilties that 
attend the mission, the Society have given 
directions for publishing several letters 
they have received from their first enga- 
ging in this Cliristian design, till Mr. Zic- 
genbalgh's re*tum to India, and have or- 
dered a copy thereof to be sent to each of 
tlieir correspondents in the country, iu 
hopes the perusal of them may, by God’s 
blessing, incline the hearts of the readers 
to commiserate the case of those that live 
in heathenish darkness, and to afford tlieir 
good offices in such ways as Prcividence 
shall enable them to bi ing the heathen in 
Asia to the light of that gospel, which wc 
in Europe, by the divine goodness, happily, 
1 wish 1 could not say unworthily, enjoy ; 
and if these letters meet with acceptance, 
the Society may be induced to publish a 
coatimuitiou of them hereafter. 
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** Tlie editimi of the Wble in Webh, 
Which several of the Society’s correspon- 
dents have been pleased to promote, is 
now finished, and ready to be delivered at 
his Majesty’s printing; office, in Black 
Friars, London, at 4s, 6d. In qniics, and 
bs, (id, bound in calf. All subscribers 
who have advanced ^s. 6d. for each book, 
are desired to return the receipt uitli tiie 
remainder ; and those who have advanced 
DO money, to pay the whole subscription 
when they send for their hooks.’* 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Many pro^tosals are so plausible in 
their first appearance, and so laiich 
in unison with our most benevolent 
feeling’s, that we are dis]K)se(l to 
adopt them williout enquiry, and 
arc not williout some little degree 
of impatience against those, who he- 
sitate, or throw any discourage- 
roent upon the warmth of our ex- 
pectations. Wc arc apt to attri- 
bute this^ to a want of liberality, 
whereas it frequently proceeds only 
from a longer acquaintunce with 
mankind, a greater share of discre- 
tion, or the frequency with which 
we have experie!ic(‘d disappointment 
in our most promising hope?. 

1 ha\e been b^d into tliose re- 
flexions from a lei ter in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer for December, 
on the Ruliject of Sunday E\eii- 
ing Lectures, IMie writer says, 
it is a notorious fact that the ma- 
jorily of the Iradt sjicople and infe- 
rior inhabitants, even the best dis- 
posed persons, as soon as ‘hey have 
refreshed themselves afler the afler- 
Moon service at the Parish Church, 
regularly spend their vSunday even- 
ing et the Dis^erlti^l" Meeting- 
house.*' And he' proposes the sub- 
je(;t for t pquiry, whether the Estab- 
lished Clergy would not do well to 
imitate these DisaeiUers : he anti- 
cipates many objections whicli he 
is inclined to attribute to an unrea- 
sonable stiffness on the part of the 
Clergy, and a “ fear of compromis- 


ing their dignity.” It may be worth 
while to. consider the siihject. Per- 
haps it may appear that their dig- 
nity and their duty gre not far asun- 
der. if we wish to copy them with 
any reasonahfe hope of successful 
rivalry, the Church must be made 
to resemble the Meeting-house as 
niiicli as possible ; it must not only 
be stove-boated and lighted up, but 
the Clergyman must relinquish his 
regular sermon and pulpit, and de- 
liver a familiar lecture, without 
book, from the altar table or read- 
ing desk : it must be especially h< 1- 
dressed to the feelings, and with as 
much eloquence and action as j»os- 
sihle. The whole must he thea- 
trical : for it is worthy of ohserva- 
vation, that these seclarie.s, who 
prohibit their followers from ever 
appearing at the theatre, endea\our 
to recompense lliem by copying its 
appearance and attractions, both in 
the outward form and inward struc- 
ture, as well as in t lie f)erformances ; 
nor do the audience attend it with 
very different motives, they expect 
to be oniuscd, interested, affected, 
and that th(‘ir feelings should be 
barrow ed up occasionally by the 
most terrific and tragic repres«nta- 
tions. Williout thcHe accoiiipaiii- 
nieiifs 1 <lare \enture to pronounce 
that the Evening Lectures at the 
Churcli, will never entice away from 
the Meeting-house its usual fre- 
quenters ; and even should they be 
successful for a time, they will never 
be able to retain them, unless they 
can vary their manmuvres with equal 
versatility : their o)>ponents would 
soon adopt iioctuiiial meetings and 
other contrivances, which would ul- 
tima tely haflie all the efl'orts of the 
regular Clergy. To make converts 
is the great object of these seceders, 
and to this motive they w'ill sacrifice 
even tlicir strongest opinions. The 
Established Clergy stand upon 
higher, and, 1 trust, firmer graund : 
they must not yield up any part of 
ilieir principles to gratify present ex- 
pediency ; they must not ** play 
fantastic tricks before high heaven” 
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cvoii to empty the Meetinsf-house 
amt throng tlieir Ciiurcli»^s; they 
must not, b\ their extuiiple, coun - 
tenaace and encourage the t;vil 
spirit, or, in language lof tiie 
day, Uie had. taste of the time;* ; 
they must not sanction tlic increase 
of that disorder which is spreading 
its infection wit ft alarming rapidity 
through evcM V rank of society, whicli 
converts the sound doctrine and rea> 
sonable service of genuine Cliristi- 
auity, into flights of enthusiasm and 
effusions of passion. This conta- 
gion diffuses itself rea<liK amongst 
the most amid hie part of the crea- 
tion ; amongst the youthful and 
w'arni-hearted females. Its fir»t 
fruits are a disrespect to their pa- 
rents* desires ; a professed abhor- 
rence of the common and innocent 
amusements of life ; a vain, pre- 
sumptuous, overweening confidence 
of their own superior attainments in 
godliness ; and a bold, indelicate 
pursuit of their favourite preachers. 

If there is any thing in w hich the 
Clergy may imitate the Methodists, 
it must be their zeal ; and yet zeal, 
without knowledge and discretion, 
is mischievous. There is a course 
for them plain and even, which ad- 
mits* no by-ways and requires no 
enthusiasm, yet excludes not the 
warmest devotion and most ardent 
zeal ; which is sanctioned by reason 
and religion, and will be approved 
by God and man. If the Clergy 
conscientiously discharge the vows 
they have taken upon them at their 
Ordination, they may leave to the 
Great Disposer of all events, who 
knows how to protect his own dis- 
pensation, and will take care that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

I have taken up this subject of 
Evening Lectures, as it relates to 
the suggestion of their being suc- 
cessfully adopted by the Established 
Clergy, in order to prevent the fre- 
quent secession to the Meeting- 
house. When they are only used to 
increase the number of services, 
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with due decorum, and w'ithout sa- 
crifices to popularity, they may be- 
come v#*ry pnq)cr auxiliaries to those 
measures, wliicli are well em- 
ployed at p^resent, in furnishing bet- 
ter opportunities of attending public 
worship to our increased popula- 
tion, and therefore less objection- 
able. 

Melancthon. 


• Decemler - 

To the Editor of tKe Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Observing a letter in your Number 
for December, on the subject of 
Evening Lectures, and remembering 
that you invited coiiimiinications from 
the parochial Clergy, yon may, per- 
haps, have no objection to insert a 
detailed account of the process 
which I pursued in the establishing 
of a lecture on the Sunday evenings. 

It may be proper to premise that 
I am the Incumbent of a pretty large 
provincial town, my congregation 
consisting of people of different 
ranks, habits, and principles; 1 am 
far from having reason to complain 
of excessive dissipation or gross 
immorality in my parish ; but 1 have 
been during niy incumbency un- 
speakably desirous of promoting a 
prqiciple of real religion, which 
should manifest itself in the general 
behaviour of the people committed 
to my care. The Clergy frequently 
and justly complain of a want of 
zeal ill their parishioners ; there is 
a certain order and regularity per- 
vading the conduct of many, which 
one cannot observe w'ithout satis- 
faction; but a conscientious Clergy- 
man, really solicitous for the salva- 
tion of his hearers, must necessarily 
be desirous of improving moral 
habits into religious obedience. To 
see the Church constantly tilled, the 
Altar as constantly attended,* by 
both rich and poor, and his people 
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ill consequence actuated hj tlio fear 
and love of God in their a hole de- 
meanour, is the great end to which 
his hihoiirs are principally direclctf. 
Influenced by such a f^*eling, ! con- 
sidered an .evening lecture, towards 
which I had always entertained a 
strong predilection, as be.st cal- 
culated to do universal goo<l. 1 
examined the subject in all its bear- 
ings ; its jiracticability in the first 
iiistaiu-e, for there were many ob- 
slncle.'^ in the way ; the evils result- 
ing frcMii such service, which, hoiv 
ever to l)e laniented, cannot I)e 
denied; and when my plan should 
be pi o| UK'S (‘(I, whether it would be 
likely to meet with general appr(>- 
baiiou. Rut assistance was neces- 
i»arv, for in an edifice so large as 
mine is - and which, when illuini- 
luitcd, presents the most striking 
and solemn appearance — iny designs 
couhl not be carried into eft'ect 
without much (Kligence and un- 
ceasing trouble on the part of the 
Churcifi-orticers. When acquainted, 
however, wilh my plan, they ex- 
pressed the utmost delight, and 
Ubsured me of their most hearty 
concurrence. After we had adjusted 
and arranged what was esteemed 
necessary, communicating at the 
same time iny intentions to a few 
of the ])riiicipal iiihahitants in the 
town ; notice was given, both in the 
morning and afternoon, that the 
Church w'onld be opened for divine 
service at half past six o’clock in the 
evening, when a lecture would be 
delivered. The design was but 
partially known, the , service not- 
withstaading w'as, 1 believe, attend- 
ed by more than 500 persons, and 
has continued progressively to in- 
crease : the order, the decorum, the 
attention and devotion which seem 
equally to pervade both old and 
young, afford well-grounded hopes 
that the evening lecture will be a 
general blessing. The principal in- 
liabitanis are, I observe, with great 
satisfaction, constant atteiidanls. 
But the audiloi'v is not contined to 


the inhabitants of the town ; many, 
and those respectable people, re- 
spectable for situation and ojiiarac- 
tor, who attend divine service in the 
inomfhg, living in the adjoining 
villages; and rnntiY'froin other pa- 
rishes, at the distance of four and 
five miles, cotiip(<oe a part of the 
congregation in tlie evening. Had 
curiosity alone excited them, their 
atUudarice would soon liave ceased ; 
where.as they wiio came at tlie ori- 
ginal institution of the lecture, are 
now accompanied by some of their 
neighbours. 

It would be injustice not to add, 
that 1 am singiilitrly happy in a 
ilioir, which for science and execu- 
tion, is seldom equalled in a parish 
Church. By their zealous and 
laudable ellorts, iiipny persons, 
lovers of sacred music, are, doubt- 
less, attracted. Their part of the 
service is couducted in sucli a man- 
ner as to inspire devotion, and they 
receive a very gratifying assistance 
from a consideralile portion of the 
feimlle auditory, who uniformly join 
their harmonious voices. 

1 ought, further, to observe, that 
a serious exj)ei]ce incurred by the 
purchase of lamps, oil, tVci was 
amply defrayed by very ciiecrful, 
and unexpectedly liberal contribu- 
tions. 

1 have thus. Sir, given you a 
plain accoitnt of the origin and es- 
tablishment of an r veiling lecture in 
my jiari^h ; induced by the cousi- 
deratioiv that, if you esteem it 
worthy of insertion in your valuable 
repository, which is, I hope, to be 
found ill the study of all the re- 
spectable Clergy throughout the 
kingdom ; such a detuib may afl'oid 
a little assistance, or at least it may 
contribute a little encouragement to 
those who may think it advisable to 
tread the same jiHth. 

I am, il'c. 

an humble labourer 
in tlie Chrisiiaa vineyard. 
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FEATURE OF SIMILARITY IN THE 

CUSTOMS OF THR ANCIENT 

GAUD^'AND JEWS. 

% 

To the Editor of the Remembiyineer . 

, Sir, . 

In page 8 of the Christian RemeoK 
brancer, for January 1820, the fol- 
l(»wing observation occurs — ** Drui- 
(iism was jwobably, nay certainly, 
a remain of puriarchal tradition, 
and travelled westward with popu- 
lation.” This remark culls to iny 
mind a pass^i^e in Ciesar’s Comnieu- 
tanes de Bello Gallico (Lib. G. Sec. 
17.) which has always strin-k me as 
bearinu: a strong tefetimony to the 
fact, nnd may, perhajis, prove not 
nnacceptable to such of your read- 
ers as have never noticed it before. 
It is this : 

(lalli fit* onmes ab Hite p.itre pro^natoA 
pia'dicaiit : al) Diitidilnis proditnm 

dirniit, Ob ram causam spatia omnis tcni- 
pons non iiimiero dierum, Hcd iioctiiini, 
liiiiiint • : et diefi natalcs, ct men'4um ot 
aiiiioiuiu initia ftir obscivant, ut iioctem 
dies subseqiiatur.** , 

Piissiiig over the circumstance of 
the imini;diate derivation of this 
opinion from the heathen mythology, 
aeeo|;ding to \\hieh night Was the 
mother of day and light, ami which, 
in its turn, is e^i(iently to be traced 
to the only autlicutie source of in- 
formation on llie subject, the Mosaic 
nceount in the book of Genesis, 
(eh. i. ver, 2.) “ And darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” I can- 
not avoid noticing tlui remarkahle 
analogy between the (iallic and 
Jewish modes of coinputiiig time : 
namely, their reckoning night prior 
to day. The coincidence appears 
to me too singular to be accidental. 
It is at all times curious to mark 
the vestiges of similarity in the 
language, sentiments, and customs 
of remote nations: but vhen we 
discover in the opinions or practices 
of barbarous people the traces of 


♦ Qu! M it impossible that we may 
, derive from hence the origin of our ex- 
pressiooi, a^kiight, fortnigUt? 


ancient traditional knowledge, we 
arrive at highly important coiiclu^ 
sions : as they afford additional 
evidence of this great truth, that 
all the religions tlmt ever existed in 
former ages, were not the result of 
htiman invention, but the remains 
of original revelation; obscured in- 
deed by Ixpsc of time, and almost 
overwlieimed with a heap of ab- 
surdities, but still bearing some dis- 
tinct and undisputed niarks*of the 
source from which they proceeded. 

1 am. Sir, Ac. Arc. 

• ^ C. l\ 


ON TUK DISTKinUTION OF PECU- 
NIAR Y REW A RD.S IN NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of (he Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Whe'Iher the system of rewarding 
meritorious ehildren'in schools with 
medals as honorary badges, had 
been long generally practised be- 
fore the introduction of the new 
System of Ldiieation mfo this coun- 
try, is of small importance, but it 
is a fact worthy of attention, that 
peeimiary rewards, to an evtent 
hitherto unpara Ihled, Inve been 
distributed to the moiiiiors of na- 
tional and other schools. I'liev 
ha\o originated in ■hene\oleiiee, in 
justice, in experience of the good 
etlVts of cueourageinent. It might, 
indeed, appear unreasomble, that 
one man s child should instruct an- 
other, without receiving anv more 
substantial re,com))euse than the ap- 
probation of his master, and the 
coinplaceney derived from benefit- 
ing others. It might have been said, 
that if a boy should be answerable 
for the progress and behavioijr of 
another, he should receive some re- 
muneration eqtjivalent to his charge. 
It miglit have been asked, bow can 
you make a boy responsible for the 
performance of such an otficp, un- 
less you have a check ot sriinulus 
from pecuivary means? Notwith- 
standing all lias, the present mode 
V 3 
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pf rewarding teacbers in many Na- 
tiimai Sehoobp r^qaires the most 
serious consideration. 

The visitors of all schools should 
most, particularly attend to that part 
<d ilieir duty, wiiich heloris;!« to tl^e 
iiianag'crueiit of the teachers. Upon 
them entirely depends the char.icter 
of the school. Their indiieiice is 
exerted, not only while they puhliely 
officiate beneath th»ir luasier s eye, 
but th?y preserve iheir characicr 
and ascendaMC> in all llieir connec- 
tions with their schooHVlIov s. ( '* ivc 
them good priy^ ijilt s, inaKc them 
fuihl the task imposed from, u sense 
of duty, and tjie\ v.il! dirtii*e aroiuul 
their several circles the same lio- 
nourable fcclInL^ the same laudable 
anxiety. 

From the imjxirfance then of the 
teachers office, every plan, whuh 
is connected witli the controul of 
his conduct, slionld be arr.in;»c<l 
according to principles, vhicli will 
ensure a pcrforiuancc of | 'resent 
duty’, and w ill lead to proper bclia« 
vionr, when they ieiive the school, 
and have to provide for tin ir own 
subsistence by <lai]y labour. Con- 
tent with honorary medals, worn 
only while in office, and descemling 
in succession, many schools have 
attained coiiiparati\e cmiiienee. 
Others, without medals, without in- 
signia, without ‘pecuniary iiuluce- 
nients, have risen to distingiiishcti 
fame. But few, if any, with a fc- 
puJar distribution of a stipulated 
sum, have even retained llicir oii- 
ginal ijufidjcrs, or [)r« served their 
primary kimwledge and discipline. 
Many good and chaiityblc people, 
having established a ^ch<K)I, ap- 
)»ointed a master to teach tl’c new 
system, and allotted a considerable 
fund ^or the rewards of the teachers, 
have at last been disappoirited in its 
progress and order. Possessctl of 
numerous advantages, of large re- 
wards to their monitors, and the 
constant supeipintendenco of visitors, 
even the minor effects of tolerably 
cieoent behaviour, and moderate in- 
tlruction/are not f blained. Com- 


plaints are faised against the system 
of iiibtpdction, when the imperfec- 
tion, in many cases, really proceeds 
frhm ^n injudicious management of 
the teachers, uncontjected with the 
regular administration of the school. 

In many schools, unfortunately di- 
rect'd by weak mas'lers, tjie teachers 
<d‘ the different classes, receive a 
ceriairi alh»wance per week, on con- 
ditiuii of having conducted them- 
sebes with propriety. The masters 
soii!cliine& (listribute these rewards ; 
and s<unetiiHes the visitors. 

If the master; then, indeed, by 
able management, he may secure 
prompt obedience, and unremitting 
exertion, on the part of bis inoni- 
t» rs. But this cannot be done with 
a regular incoii'c tve.ry week. If 
ch Idien !ium* reward.^,* if they arc 
paid for their good behaviour, for 
doing what it is their dut^ to do, 
these rewards must vary in exact 
proportion to their weekly exertions, 
if the teacher has punctually attend- 
ed, tprwarded his class, kept good 
order and regularity in all the de« 
partments of his office, let him get 
all his appointed sum. But if he 
have been five minutes late from 
school, or live minutes idle ; if his 
classes are irregular in their attends 
aiiCe, for w ant of proper inspection 
and vigilance ; if any thing be 
wiong, (and clever must that boy be 
who shrill do his duty for one week,) 
tben let him he mulcted of a pro. 
]>oitionate quantum of his allow- 
ance, But still children do not seek 
immey for its own sake: they are 
only fond of it as it admiuisters to 
their pleasure. The muster may 
III u let. The master may bribe, it 
will not all do; unless the master 
himself, by his manner, by his strict 
justice, by his kind commiseration,, 
or indignant disapproval, by hia 
earnestness, and by all his actions^ 
convinces scholars that he loves 
them ; that he has only their own 
good in view’. Boys, who are uiid^r 
insignificant and timorous masters^ 
as many I bar who superinteud our 
schools are, not only refuse to act 
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w teachers, though paid for it ; but 
frequently publicly despise their au- 
thority, threatening that they will 
not come to school, if tliey^re ap- 
pointed teachers. In too many 
instances, through the ignorance 
and timidity (d* masters, the chil- 
dren and tli€ir*parents, instead of 
thankfully receiving instructum as a 
blessing, think that by attending 
they confer a favemr on the school, 
or its supporters. Such masters 
may, and do give stated weekly 
premiums. If a teacher should be 
mulcted, he cares little. There is 
no disgrace attached. No shame. 
He only receivts 3^/. for 4^/. He 
retains hiv oflice and authority un- 
diininished. He knows he is neces- 
sary. He knows no other boy will 
supersede him. I'hat an accidental 
mulcting is a sufficient revenge to 
the master. That lie may chance 
to jiunish this week ; but he was 
angry ; some person found fault 
with his school j he will not con- 
tinue to do so. * 

No person, who has not long 
studied tlie infant character, can 
duly appreciate the vast importance 
of Wflfnner in the management and 
iDsrruction of children. A smile of 
a look from one jierson Avill go far- 
ther, and got more work done, than 
a shilling from another. It is vain 
for men, often illiterate and neces- 
sitous, to attend the Central Schools 
to learn the New System of Educa- 
tion, if they do not possess in their 
own minds, that best* of all gifts to 
them — ariem doctndi. It consists 
not in observing the niceties of the 
Madras machinery ; not in rules, 
else it might be aequired ; not en- 
tirely in example, else it might be 
imitated ; but in a natural fondness 
for children ; in a proper estimate 
of their charactei^ ; in a ready dis- 
cernment of their dispositions; in 
descending to the level of their un- 
derstandings ; in knowing all they 
do, or think ; in acquiring, without 
their knowledge, their affection, 
their love, their fear, aikd their un- 
hesituting obedience, 


in Unlitmal Schools. 

But if the visitor should, distri- 
bute the rewards': here, also, pecu- 
niary rewards are subject to abuses. 

In many schools oh particular days, 
some member or members of 'the 
soHimittee attend dn a room j|^y 
themselves. Class after class is 
produced. Teacher after teacher 
rewarded. Ignorant of the duty of 
a teacher, of the general state of" 
the school, of the system by which 
it is conducted, of the daily beha- 
viour and disposition of the teacher, 
they are guided* in their distribution 
by ft register, (or n8 registei;) which 
at best serves to record unintelli- 
gible faults. The master is not pre- 
sent. His boys, who ought to re- 
gard him as best judge of their 
deserts, are directed to look up to 
those, who, they are well assured, 
know not, and it may be care noi, 
how far each has deserved his ap* 
pointed premium. *The visitors can- 
not give themselves the trouble to 
superintend the daily conduct of 
the teachers, or support the master 
in his arduous duty. How then can 
they duly proportion the boys in- 
come to his earnings ? By examina- 
tion they may know in what state 
each class is; but how few know 
even then properly how to reward 1 
Children soon perceive the know- 
ledge and the character of those^ 
who examine them. Visitors must 
necessarily be numerous. Their at- 
tendance cannot be certain. Their 
opinions w ill be contradictory. All 
these things considerably affect the 
discipline of the school. Many 
times an idle monitor, a boy who 
has done nothing, but stand by hia 
class all the week, may, on l^ing 
ushered into the examination-room, 
give so many proofs of his, capa- 
city and ability, that not only he 
obtains applause and conunenda- 
tioos, but perhaps more than hia 
usual money allowance. Think 
then, what a source of evil this 
may prove. Instead of no work no 
pay ; a boy idles himself, and makea 
many others idle, and yet receives 
the same pay^ as if he had hem di- 
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ligent Hnd industrious, is it not 
likely that this will con tin ae with 
hira ^ If he should hereafter be in 
any trade' or business, will he not 
be- likely to demand his daily or his 
weekly hire, wliether he lias per- 
foirmed his duty honestly, or not ' 
If he find, when a boy, that so 
little distinction is made between 
the reward of industry, and of sloth, 
can wc lender, that in future life 
the latter should be preferred ? 

Many other reasons might be 
urged against the practice of visi- 
tors distributing weekly rewirds, 
without reference to the masters. 
But should the visitors do it, let 
them do it in the sigld of all the 
school. Let every one see merit 
rewarded, and inattention punished. 
Teachers may deceive visitors ; they 
cannot well deceive an anxious mas- 
ter. Visitors have only a general 
acquainlarfce with the school ; mas- 
ters of ability best understand the 
minds of their lads. It appears un- 
just, also, that visitors should re- 
serve to themselves the honour of 
rewarding, while the master exer- 
cises the office of pedagogue in pu- 
nishing. Why, if he have discre- 
tion to punish, should he not re- 
ward ^ Why, if he can castigate 
t>o'V9 for doing wrong, should he not 
al^ have means for encouraging the 
meritorious^ 

If pecuniary rewards amount to 
a large sum, it is a matter of some 
consequence to enquire what the 
lads do with the money. They may 
tind opportunities of squandering it 
improperW. They ma\ be induced 
to dissemble; and to hide their 
profligacy hy falsehciod to their 
parents. * Tlicy begin too soon to 
have the use of money. It leads 
them irto temptations of different 
kw<lsl. Follow them home. What 
good is done with it there ? Is there 
any more comfort ? Is the child 
hiuiself more cleanly in his person, 
or more decent in liis clothes t On 
the contrary, you may see cliddreii, 
who are clotlied in the garb ot the 
school, and receive Lv. or t2s. week- 
ly, '‘in rags and tilthincss. In school, 
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too, pecuniary rewards are not ne- 
cessarily productive of good order, 
nor do they necessarily preserv/r di- 
ligence. Children require a variety 
of excitements, w hich money cannot 
give to them. Nothing indeed ean 
compensate for the want of ability 
in the master. Ilis^ behaviour c.iii 
alone supply a never-ceasing mo- 
tive to exertion. 

Instead of any stipulated fund ap- 
pointed for this purpose, if a cle\er 
master should be indeninihe<l for 
any trifling sum, lie should have ex- 
pended either in money, tovs, kni\es, 
pencils, books, <?v:c. as rewarr's, the 
end would, in uiy opinion, he ob- 
tained. “ Many masters are not 
worthy of such a discretionary 
power.” Then they are not tit for 
their situation, and while lhe\ con- 
tinue to superintend the school, nei- 
ther money, no/ ofticial visiting, will 
long uphold discipline. 

These remarks apply chiefly to 
schools, ill which a certain snni of 
money is distributed weekly among 
the teachers. They aflect not the 
utility of Fund-books, or subsidiary 
Saving Banks, wbicli, excellent in 
principle, arc in some scliools, a<U 
mirably conducted. The plan of 
giving money-rewiinls, winch ap- 
pears most uncxception.dile, prac- 
tised at the Cc'ilral School, I^>n- 
don ; and combines all that is use. 
fill, and avoids all that is prejudi- 
cial in this delicate j>art of scho- 
lastic economy. A small part of the 
money, (suppoLC a half-penny, or a 
penny,) is given to the teacher for 
pocket-money; the larger part is 
deposited in the Fund- book, till he 
leaves the school, or is hound ap. 
prentice. 

Notwithstanding a’l that has been 
said on rewards, on the many good 
effects they have produced, and the 
great advantage of tickets, L am apt 
to think, from a careful consideia- 
tion, and experience of t-lieiii all, 
that a good master can do without 
them, and that an unskilful ma.’>ler 
cannot do with them. 

PniLxlCRlBOS. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer* 

In vuur Number for Derember last, 
(’ler. Kane.’ in his P. S. remarks, 

“ that he was infoimed a«iiiiist for 
iic^ieetiiii' to ivlid the Sw(*ariiig Act, 
and esein>( d eon\ ietion only by a tlaw 
in the liiiormation." From the public 
readinj;; of this Act many i^ood 
eft'ects may arise, especially one, in 
parishes wlieie tlie vestry is held in 
the body of tin' Church ; as it ^ives 
a suhilary check to the unhallowed 
frced<'m of the tongue, when too 
warmly enea^ed in discussing parish 
politics. Many Clergymen do rend 
this Act, and many no doubt have 
been in Conned »gainst for not doing 
so — indeed the Maidstone Gazette 
of yesterday notices that several 
Clergymen in Essex and Suffolk 
liave lately been informed against for 
omitting to read it. According to 
the letUw of the Act, (and in b\\ 
penal statutes 1 have ever understood 
that judgment is to he given accor- 
ding to the letter) 1 think they could 
not have been legtilly convicted in 
any penalty upon information ; be- 
cause tlie clause which awards the 
]>ciialty is silent upon the head of 
information. In cast's of iiifonna- 
tioii before a magistrate the too 
frequent practice, is, to rely upon 
the authority of Burn’s Justice, 
which in most cases is only a short 
abstract, without making any refer- 
ence to the statute— In the present 
instance BuriPs words arc these. 
** And this Act shall be publicly 
read four times in the year in all 
Churches and Chapels by the 
Minister immediately after Morning 
and Evening Prayer” {and instead of 
or) on the Sundays next after Mar. 
25 June 24 Sept. 29 and Dec. 25 
on pain of bl. for every offence to be 
levied by distress by warrant of a 
Justice or Mayor, 13.” “ But 

no person shall be prosecuted for 
any offence against this Act unless 
it be within eight days after the 
offence committed, 12.”— Let ns 


now turn to the ^cl itself. Section 
13 runs thus : — 

And it is thitiier enacted by flie 
aiitiioiity afoi'csani that tins Act Shall he 
piibiidy read foiii- ^evci.il iiiites in the 
year in all ^aiisli (^IiuicIicm hikI piihiic 
ChapclN immediately alter Moniin^ #/r 
Evening Prayer on lour seveial Sundays, 
that is 10 sav, the Sunday next af\or the 
twciity-tifih day of March, twciity-fourlh 
day <»r June, twenty- ninth day of Sep- 
tCMiiher, and tweiily-liftli day of OecemhcT 
III every year, oi^ in rase divine seiviee 
ahaii not he pcrfoMiied in any micli Chiircii 
or Ciiapel on any c^the Sundays before 
incntioned, then upon the fust Sunday after 
Hiiy of the itaid quarterly days on uhicli 
divine gerviec .«haii happen to he peiformed 
in any micIi Clnirch or Cliapel, under ihu 
pain of foifeiting ihe 5 iim of dve ponnda 
for every such omiH'-ion or neglect : to be 
levied by distress and sale of the otrendci’s 
goods and chattels, by viiliie of a wairant 
under the imiid and seal of any one Justice, 
Mayor, Baihlf, Or other chief Magistrate as 
aforesaid.” * 

Now’ this section evidently appears 
to be defective as it snys not a w'ord 
about any informer; which is the 
case in ss. 6 and 7 neither does it 
mention in what maimer the penAltv 
is to he a|)propriiitod as in G : 
7 '. 10. — For these reasons I humbly 
submit tiiat no magistrate can legally 
convict any Clerg v man for omitting to 
read the Act — But for tlie belter sa- 
tisfaction both of ifiy clerical brethren 
and of myself on this point, I should 
Ije glad to hear your sentiments, or 
the sentiments of any of your Legal 
Correspondents who maybe inclined 
to favor me with them through the 
medium of your excellentmiscellany^ 
1 am, Sir, cVc. 

Clkr. Cant. 

Jaiu 2G, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer* 

The enclosed documents, if you 
shall think proper to insert them, 
will enable your country readers to 
form some ^estimate of the support 
which the Church derives from tbo 
daily papers. 
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The Latin advertisement appeared 
m the Times on th^ 7tli of February, 
and, with all due allowance for 
errors of the press, is a singular 
specimen of the literary quatibca- 
tjums of a gentleman who proposes 
to save the clergy the trouble of 
writing their own sermons. The 
letter is a printed circular, which 
was sent, post paid, to all the 
Churches and Chapels in the me- 
tropolis. 

Thus, W'e are h^st helped to an 
appropriate discourse, and then the 
teat and the n*'..ie of the preacher 
are blazoned forth with more or less 
panegyric, to increase the gossiping 
spirit of the religious world. In 
hopes that so absurd a practice 
may not become permanent, 

1 remain, Arc. 

Clericus. 

« AD CLERUM. 

** Ecclesiaitae qiiibuA non satiii est Otii 
•d tempestivas conscionc compoiienclas iii 
Memoriam defiinctae Regis 
b^dss Exemplaria ?aria, aut M.S. non 
ante prolqta ad icin rite liirtnosain hifuiea 
coaseqiii po^sent. Adeumiiini eat ad Ogle, 
puncan, et Co., High Holbom,” 

The Times Office^ London, 

Moiidaif, Feb. 14 , 18 **' 0 . 

^ The Editor of The Tunes presents his 
i^espects tp the officiating Clergyman, and 
will eajteem it a great kindness, if he will 
take’ the. trouble of informing him, what is 
the Text of the Sermon to be preached next 
Wednesday, on the occasion of His late 
Midckty’s Funeral. The Editor wifi bp 
happy publish tlie Name of the Clergy- 
maii as well as the Text. 

** An iipniediate answer by post is re- 
qiieMeil, 

“ Please to address ‘ Tlio Editor of the 
IHtiie*, Printing- house §q|i^re, near Apo> 
therariei’ Hall, Blackfriars.’ " 


hooRer on public fasting. 

Hading therefore hitherto spoHcu, 
both of Festiuall dajes and so 
of solemn^ Fasts, as may realign- 
serue to shew the ground 
reof in the Law of Naturp, tUa 


practice partly appointed, and partly 
allowed of God in the lewish Church, 
the like continued in the Chu/’ch of 
Chris^ together with the sinister 
oppositions, eyther of Hcrelikes 
eiToneously abusing the same, or of 
others thereat quarrelling without 
cause, wee will diiely collect the 
chiefest points as well of reseiii. 
blance, as of difference betweene 
them, and so end. First, in thin 
they agree, that because nature is 
the gene rail root of both, therefore 
both haue beene alw aies cqmmon to 
the Church with Inffdels and Hea- 
then men. Secondly, they also 
herein accord, that as oft as ioy is 
the cause of the one, and griefe the 
wclspring of the other, tliey are iii- 
coiiipatible. A third deg.ee of af- 
fiiiitie betweene them, 'is, that nei- 
ther being acceptable to God itselfc, 
but both tokens of that which is 
acceptable, their approbation witli 
him must necessarily depend on 
that which they ought to import 
' and signili, so that if herein the 
iiiiiide dispose not itselfe aright, 
whether wee rest or fast w'ee offend. 
A fourth thing common viito them 
is, that tlic greatest part of the 
World hath alwaies grosly and j)al- 
pjbly offended in both ; Infidels be- 
cause they diu all in relation to 
false gods ; goillesse sensuall and 
carlesse inindes for that there is in 
them no constant true and sincere 
a Heel ion towarUes those things 
which are pretended by such ex- 
ercise ; yea, certaiue flattering ouer- 
siuhts tbore are, wJierewith sundiy, 
and they not of the worst sort, may 
bee easily in these casts led awry, 
eueii through aboundance of loue 
and likhig to that whioh must be 
embraced by all meanes, but with 
caution, in as much as the very admi- 
ration of SaintSv whether w'ee cele- 
brate their glorie or follow them in 
huuiilUic, whether wee laugh or 
weepe, mourne or reioyce with 
them, is (as in all things the affec- 
tion of Iguc) apt to deoeiua, and 
doth therefore need the inora to bee 
directed by a watchfuH guide, seeing 
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there is manifestly both aies, nurn in 
them whom wee hofiour that which 
^ve are to obsernc and shim. The 
best Italic not still bcene sutbciei^t- 
ly inindfull, that Gods very impels 
in ileanen are but Aiiirols, and thiit 
buddy exercise considered in it selfe 
is no prcal matter. Finally, seeini; 
that both are Ordinances well de- 
nised for the ^ood of man, and yet 
not mail created fnirposelv ^<»r them, 
as for other evtiices of veiiiic where- 
nnto Gods ininmtahle Law for encr 
tM‘th, it is but ('(juitie to wi''h or 
udnioiiish that where by vnifornie 
order the\ are not as yet r(*ceiued, 
the examjjle of Vic 1 oi.> e\ 1 remitie 
ill the one, and of Johns Uisci))les 
cnrlositie in the other bee not fol- 
hnvetl ; yea, wliere they aic ap- 
pointed by law, that notwithstand- 
ing wee auoid Indaisnie, and as in 
fcsliuall dales, mens necessities for 
matter of labour, so in times of 
fasting, regard bee had to their 
imbecillities, lest they should suffer 
hanne, doini; good. Thu.> therefore 
wee see how these tuo cns^oiiies 
are in diners respects eipiali. Hut 
of fasting \se and exercise though 
lesse jileasaiit, is by so iimeh more 
requisite tlien tint other, as griefe 
of iieiavsilie is a nioi\‘ familiar gue*'l 
tJien the eontrarie passion of minde, 
albeit gladnesse to all men be na- 
tuially more welcome. I'oi first, 
w ee our seines dt?e iriaiiy inoe things 
aniisse then well, and the fruit of 
our owne ill doing is remorse, be- 
cause nature is conscj,ous to it selfe 
tiuit it should do the contrary. 
Agaiue, for as imich as the World 
ouer-aboiindoth with imihee, and 
few are delighted in lioiiig good^Mito 
other nidi, there is no man so sel- 
dome eroht as pleasmed at the 
iiands of others, whereu[Jon it can- 
not bee chosen, but eucry mans 
woes most double in that respect 
the number and measure of Ids de- 
lights. Besides, couccriiing the 
verie choice, which oftentimes we 
are to make, oiir eorrujit inclination 
well considered, there is cause why 
onr Sanioiir should account them 
llEMEMBlt ANCfLK, No. 15, 


happiest that doe most ruourne, "and 
why Salomon might iiidge it better 
to frequent inounMng then feasting 
liouses, not better simply and in it 
selfe (for tlien would naluie that 
way incline) *bnt in regard of vs and 
oar common weaLeiie se betier. lob 
was not ignorant tba! his Childrens 
Banquets though tending lo ainitie, 
needed Sacrifice. Neither doth any 
of vs all need lo hee taught tliat in 
things whicii deliglil, \si\ easily 
swarue from luedu . ri ic, and are 
not easily ltd b;^;i riglil dlncf line. 
On the othersiile, liie sores ‘»nd 
diseases of miiuh!^thich inordinate 
pleasure breeiieth, aie by dohuir 
and griefe cured For which cause 
as ail ()lfe2ie(‘s \se to seduce liy 
pleasing, so all jiiiiiislimciils en- 
deuour by vexing to i ( forme trans- 
gressions. We ar(! oi’ our (►vvne ac- 
cord apt cnotigli to giiie entiTtiiiii- 
nient to things delectaiile, but pa- 
tiently to liicke wiiat flesh and blond 
doth desire, and by Mutiu! to for- 
beare what by nature v.cc couet 
this, no man attaiuelh Mito, but 
witii labour and long practice. 
From hence it riseth liMt in former 
Ages, abstinence and fasting more 
then oidinanc, was alwayts a spe- 
ciail branch of tiiiir piay.se, in 
whom it coaid lice obscrued and 
knowuc, Aveie they such as con. 
tinually gaue ihenfF.jiK s to austere 
life ; or iia u that Imikc olteu occa-- 
syms in piiuaU> veituous respects 
to lay Salomons connscll aside, Fate 
tin/ bn ad irith ioy, and be follow- 
ers of Dauuls Example, which sayth 
y humbled my soule u itfi fasting ; 
or but they who otherwise Avorthy 
of no great commendation, haue 
made of hunger, some their gainc, 
some tiieir Bliysicke, some their 
Art, tliat by mastering sensuall ap- 
petites without e o 11 train!,* tlmy 
might groAv able to indiire hardnesse 
whensoeuer need should require. 
For the bodie accustomed to empti- 
nesse, pinetli not away so soone as 
bauing still vsed to fill it selfe. 
Many singular effects there UiC 
wliicli blKuiid make fasting euen m 
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piiblike coiifSKJcration^ the rather to 
hee accepted. For I presuruc we 
are riot altogcthca* without experi- 
ence Ijow great their aduaiitage is 
in iniirtiall eiiterprizcs, That lead 
Armies of men trained ^ii a Schoole 
of •abstinence. It is therefore noted 
at this da> in some, that patience 
of liungtT and thirst hatli giueii 
them inan\ >ictories; in others that 
because tiny want, there i> no 
nnin able to rule tin in, nor they in 
]>lentie to iin^d^ rale (iien;seh;es, hee 
wuieli can cilher /-bring them to 
Jiungcr or <)i:( rcLatge them, is Miie 
to niiilvp ibcin tlf'rh* owne ouertlirow. 
\Miat Nati( n soeu<T doth feele 
llie-'C (IrU'jcrint^ iriconut’nieiu e''. may 
know tbit sld'ih and fnlnesse in 
.j^eacetdile times :»t luinie i> llieeanse 
liiereof, ami ibe reinedie a strict 
oIjsci nati^m i>i' ibat part of Christian 
Discipline, which tcaclielii men in 
practice offilioslly warfaic among 
tiKinseUies, tlmre tliinss llmt after- 
wards may bcipo them, iuslJy as- 
‘ ailt ing « r stitiulin^: in law fall de- 
fence of tlcmsilues agiunM others, 
'file vciic pnrjit sc of llie Clicnli of 
(rotl, Ix'lli m t];e nun:i?er and in tiie 
Older < f i.er bath bi i not 

oaiv to ]).(sir.ie, tberehy thiough- 
o it all tlic icinon.brarce < f 

miseries hen lofoic >m.taincd, and (>f 
t!ie caasi s in oiir M'laes out ol' wliu n 
they hanc arist ii. that men consi- 
dering the oni' migbi haie the other 
the more, hat f.rtlier also t(» temper 
the niindc, lest coutraiie atiiotions 
coining in ]dacc should make it t<;o 
profuse and du-solute, in wdin li rc- 
sjx’ct it scea-f lii that j . s^s haue 
bceue set as \’sheis if rtstiunil 
liaycs, for priUviifiop of those dis- 
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ordej'8, as much as might bee, 
wherein, notwithstanding the World 
alwayes will deseruc, as it hath 
done, blame ; because such ' euils 
being f not possible to bee rooted 
out, the most wee can doe, is in 
keeping them low ; and (which is 
diiedy the fruit wee looke lor) to 
create in the minds of men, a lone 
towards friigall and seucrc life, 
to vnderrnine the Palaces of wan- 
tonesse, to plant parsiinonie as 
Nature, wlrcrc Riotoiisnesse hath 
beene studie, to harden whom plea- 
sure would melt, and to helpt* the 
tiirnonrs which alwayes fnlnesse 
breedeth, that children as it were 
in the Wooll of their infancie dyed 
with haidiiesse, may nciicr after- 
wards change colour ; that the 
poort?, whose perjR'tnall Fasts are 
neccssitic, may with better content- 
ment endure the hunger, which 
Vertne eauseth others so ofti ii to 
choose, and by ad nice of lleligiou 
it selfe so farre to c&toeme ahoue 
the coiitrarie ; that tiiey, which for 
the most part doe lead sensuall and 
easic lines ; they which, as the 
Ih'ophct />fl.v/V/ (Icscrihcth them, are 
not pla<;iied like other im n, may by 
the puhhke spectacle i»f all he still 
}'Ui m mmde what tliernselues are; 
i'iiialiy, that cuery man may hce 
eucrie mans daily gnidr and exam- 
ph% as well by fa^ling to declare 
Jiumiiitie, as hv praise to oxpresse 
ioy in llie si^hl of God, ulthougli it 
haue luTi'in liefalne the Church as 
sometime IJauiii, so that the speech 
of the one nia.\ hce trnely the voice 
of the other, Son/c ftis'cd, and 
turn that teas also iurnal to my, 
rcprovfc. 


Review of Servian . 


KFVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We Duiiis of Christians fowarth 
, J)eisU, a Sermon preached at the 
Uni lor ion. Chape! j Parliament 
* Court, BisliOps^ate Strut, on 
" Suuclai/, Odoher ‘24, 1»I», oft 
Occaaicn nj Ihe recent yroseculivn 


of Mr. CarliU. By \V, J. Fox, 
0\o. pp. -til. 

Wk consider this sermon as entitled 
to some attention, on account of 
the extremely unfair representation 
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which it coiitains of tlio grounds of 
tiio trial ami punislmionr of Carlilc. 
I’he author informs us lie was in- 
cluce(f to ]>rcach it by tht* unc/iris^ 
Han feelin;^ of satisfaction %nani. 
fe»te(i by the public at larj^e on 
that occasion; and lie prefaces it 
with a c^roat nurrUnr of doubts w ith 
re^nrtl to the locality of the con- 
viction itsclt. We have no intention 
of notiem;^ these all separaUdy. 
Some of them rest exactly on the 
same "rounds as the principal ar- 
guments in the sermon ; luit l!ie 
lirst demands a separate considera- 
tion. Mr. Fox informs us, that he 
<l(uibt.s the legality of the coin lelion 
because “it viituallv r< '^cin.ls the 
])rotection "ranted hy the lc:.Mvl.itnre 
to the Unitarians !)\ the odd (leo. 
III.” Tlie real state of tlic case is 
as follows : 

The hhuphemy act, as it is com- 
monly termed, (J) and 10 Will, and 
]\Iar>) wiiicli a dived statntorv pe- 
nalties to the denial of tlie Tnnny, 
was reptuiletl, as most v.i' our re it lei s 
will rcnieudier, hv a i act 
III.) brought in by Mr. W'. Sioilii, 

expressK tor the n lnd Of the I'liitn. 
liaiis. (bit ]\Ir. Smith stales*, uiili 
“leafc cnihlour, tlint the Anidndioj) 
ot Canterlmrv, while lie rea-lily ac- 
ceded to the propi’ielx (M repcahai; 
all penal .statutes u^amsl tlu;se who 
mi"lil impii;;n the doctrine <if tlie 
Trinity, remarked lliat lie did md, 
and he felt sure tiiat neitlirr did 
Mr. Smi:h, wash to open a door 
for the admission of jirofaneuess in 
the mode of treating a subject so 
solemn; and that he tin refore 
wished the crime of bLisphcmy to 
be still open to the ani Jiudvcision 
of the common law. The case, 
therefore, stands thus ; blasphe nv 
is a crime pnnishahle by lommon 
law; the statute of Will, and Id r.y 
purticuhirly pointed out the denial 
of the Trinity ns one of the shap s 
i)f blasphemy, and aftixed paiiicular 

* See Mr. Smith’s Letter to Mr. Hen- 
tham, in the Preface to Mr. Benl’iam s 
Lliurch of Engluiidisrn. 


penalties to it, winch pen I’tlr.s were 
repealed by 0:3 (u-o. 111. and the 
ernne of blaspheiiiy left as before; 
the rnaetiiient of tin* 10 Will, and 
Mary. The, Attorney General, on 
Carlile'.s trial, slatiMl, anil stated 
truly, that this slalnie made no new^ 
eriine, hut atlixed a .statutory pe- 
nalty to what was, before that tiriK-, 
a crime punislmi»le hy t!ie lonimou 
law. Tliereforo, says Mr. Fox, the. 
deni d of the 'Friiiity is still if crime 
jiuiiishalile at common law. ilas 
he not 51: use endTieii to see, tliat as 
the comnivin law*mni)is imt no jiar- 
ticidar ai l'> as blasphemy, and a?; 
the statute wliich did deilere tl,*- 
denial of tljc Tiinity to he so is 
fornmlly !epeiile'\ tlie le;;.isia!ure, 
hv tioit \ery ai t, puls an iiiieipreta- 
lioii on the eem.non law, in llmt 
lespcct, for the future, and (ieelaros 
that tile iiupn^niu" tin* doctrnn* of 
tlie d'r.nity m deeeiu bniTU'' and 
manner i-> no loU'yvA’ a crime liable 
to pimislimeiil i 

'File meiiMon of Mr. Fox'^ s^'cond 
doubt may amuse our n ailers. He 
doubts ‘vNiu'tljcr ( hi is’i rail V be a 
)Kirt of I, In* comiron br*^ ; for, savs 
i){\ V. e lu>l) canons oi tim 

I omimm law, as llo' ri: ill Inn.; a 
t’.bm, Ac. from owr ('othu' aree.s- 
fors. Now fliesi* (loih^ were not, 
(’hristinns; th rifinw ' 'hristianitv is 
no f»art <?f tlie c );*!iio;i law'. The 
nccu.ntw of Mr. Fox’s knowledge 
is diardiy more aiiiuirahle than tlie 
clear and logical ihilmtion of hi-; 
premises. Put, he, if Chri.s- 

tiaiiify be tiic biw' of the land, it 
became so by fa'r means, that is ti> 
.say, by mean.s w iin '1 tiie (’hi istian 
cannot complain of, if usimI a^auist 
(’ll! istianity. These means weie 
attaekii!" and disprovinu, the triith 
of tile foninr rclip^toii of the coun- 
try. Of course, tliercfoie, there is 
110 Clime in attempting to disprovi; 
the truth id’ Christianity. We shall 
ecmteui ourselves here wnth be^ginj;* 
Mr, Fox to lay his hand on his heait 
aiul siy whether he thinks Chris- 
linnity, wherever it was introduced 
l»y men worlhv of it, was intro- 

X *> 
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('uccd liy means more recemblitttij 
the j>Toceriling;s of Paine and Carlife 
than light resembles darkness. 

'J'he other dotibfs, notwithstaiub 
ing the author s ingeiiipty in dress- 
ing them lip, contain only the same 
vapid faiLcy on \ihich the sernio*ii 
itself is hniTt, and they will be con- 
sidereil in examinincr it. But we 
cinnot leine the pre/aee without 
taking notice of its conclusion. 
Aflev expressing his regret, not 
that Mr. Ciulile made an improper 
defence, but that Viv that rtcfeiice 
he strengthenj^^ *^tli ‘ prejudices 
agninst himsell, liis faith or want 
of faith, and his associates ; and 
stating that he mi'jrcpreseiUed the 
Unitarian parly in particular, by 
confounding the tends of that party 
with his own, Mr. Tox thinks it 
right to state the opinions of the 
Unitarians under three distinct 
heads : lirst, as they ditlVr from 
the orthodox phrtv and apre with 
Deists; next, as they ditl’cr fiom 
Deists and a<’rce with other Chris- 
tians ; and lastly, as they dith r 
from both paities. On the tirst 
and last of these heads v\e shall 
make a few remarks. The Unita- 
rians, aceording to Mr. Fox, agree 
with Deists and dilfer fiom the 
iiii\jurity of Christians, 

1. In rejecting the notion of a 
triune God, and 'of a partial or in- 
exorable deity. 

2. In rejjrohating the priestcraft 
which makes religion the instninient, 
either cd’ public oppression or pri- 
vate cupidity. 

3. In Kiaintaining the right of 
iliscussing freely all opinions. 

Jn the first of these jioirits, xve 
have nothing to do with the stroke 
which we cniiclude Is ^P^jiied at the 
Calv inists by the allusion to the par 
tiality of the Deity, except a eom- 
jdaiiit of the exceeding unfairness 
of attributing this opinion to tiic 
majority of Christians. But we 
have long observed this method of 
proceeding in the Unitarian party, 
and notliiug better stjow's the weak- 
ness of tiieir cause. They have a 


never-failing resource in the adop- 
tion of one or other of two inetliods 
of vilifying their opponents. ^ The 
fii-st is the attributing to them opi- 
nions ^xdiich they never helrl ; and 
the next is the putting on those 
opinions which they do hold a 
sense and construotiun which they 
wholly (ii‘'Clciiin. Mr. Fox has 
kindly adopted both methods of 
argument. Of the first we have 
just given an instance, and the 
paragraph which contains it supplies 
us with an example of the second. 
Mr. Fox spe.iks in that paragraph 
of the inexorability of the Deitv, 
an ex|)ression by which it has long 
been the faiu y and delight of the 
Idiitariau w ritcrs to cast a shir on 
the tinciiine of tlie atonement. 
Their only method of dcdiiciiii the 
impiacubiiity of th<‘ Deity from that 
doctrine is the introduction of a 
supjiosition of their own, ihfit those 
who hold tins doctrine conceive 
that the sinner could not have been 
released nidcss Christ had sullVred 
in his^siead Now every* orthodox 
writer of the (diurcli of Fniriami 
exjjrcssiy di^luiius tins notion ; 
and if Mr. Fox has any claim from 
his reading on these sul)j(‘Cls tOf be- 
come a writer on llicni, he knows 
they disclaim it. This proceeding, 
then, w'c presume, he will not deny 
is extremely unfair. But we hardly 
know' how to find much fault witli 
him for adopting the regular and es- 
tdilisheil practice of those in vvhos<‘ 
school he haSibeen a disciple. 

l)f the second point of agreement 
with Deists and "difference with the 
majoriiy of Christians, we have only 
to say, that the tone and style of 
itatioid a pleasing picture of that 
Christian chaiity which think elli no 
evil, and wdiich the author assures 
ns it u Ids object to recommend in 
his serinoiis. The sentence itself is 
an humble imitation of one written 
by the grea{ head of the Unitarians, 
which w'e quote for the benefit of 


• We refer Mr. Fex to Ur. Magee, Vol. 
1. Diiis. xvii. . . 
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our readers* '* lut<;rested priests 
and crafty statesiueh will continue 
to support a reliji^ioiis s\steiu which 
aiisweis their private and political 
purposes We hardly kiutv how 
to assign the palm of l>enevoleiice 
aud Chrisriaii feeling (we use both 
these words in tjie Ijiiilarivin sense) 
between these great ii\als. Hut we 
cannot forbear to transeribe a few 
lines from Dr. Manee t in a eoni- 
irient on the words of Mr. Bel- 
simm. 

“ III tlie iiiana^einrnt of a controversy 
it may not, nuleed, he hu<l policy lo chaise 
liie advLisaiy witii wiiatever iiohdi 
yoii mean to revolt to yoioself. Tiow, 
wliilc tlie opposite parly he.us uil tOe 
oJiiini, you possess yourself of all tlic 
piofir. So, at Ica^t, it seiios to he vvitli 
the uiileisof all. Helsli, nil’s waj ol lliink- 
iii:?. A total waul of laiulour and cha- 
nty is perpetii.illy atliiiiiited lo all wlio 
defend tlie lectitude of tlie national reh- 
giou ; while eveiy piineijile <»f both is 
grossly violatctl by tliosu who oppose it; 
and, at tlie .saou* unie tliat tlie ciiai^e < f 
self- 111 tei est n fieeiy iieslowed upon s ico 
us Mippoi t tile Iil^laulislinieiit, it i> hoped 
that It vmII not be n'lneioheicii lliat inleu>t 
la U'i niiicii Cjiieeineii lo ac(|iiMe as to 
lefain : it is inode>tly expected that no 
iiK'iitioii wid Im; made of the pilde and 
lerv^nr oJ' parts ; and that no note ui.l 
he taken ot the lesentfnl je.^loii^y of tliO'C 
tenijHiial advanhvges s\hK'n, as tin y (oiui 
the leading theme of aimmni\ eisioii, iii.iy 
not unieasoiiahly he pu'^nmed to be tlio 
pi iijcipai gi oinid. of l^osllllty 

Wc come next to the points in 
which, siiy s Mr. Tox, “ gtmcntlly 
^>|>eakiIlg, tiui opiniojgi of Umtunaiis 
lire opposed to those both ot otlier 
Ciirisiiaiis :ind Deist>.” 

1. In tissertiug the iinportiince of 
trood work>, in their inimeditite con- 
nexion with our future destiin, 
which is diuiinUhed on the one 
hand by a supposed iiidiii'ercnce m 
the Deily to the conduct of his 
creatures, tJlc. and on tlie other by 
the satisfaction of faith alone as 
essential to salvation. 

♦ HelsIiaiiVs Review of Wilbei force, pp. 
230. 2.)3. 

t Appendix^ Vol. II. Part ii. p. 37 1. 


2. In resting the hope of a future; 
existence on the doctrine of the 
ri siirrection, aud not on the ortho- 
dox and ileisticul nolioti of tlie iui- 
iiiortaiil y of the soul. 

The tirst*of these heads of dif- 
ference supplies another instance of 
the unfairness of wltlch we have 
before complained. Mr. Fox knows 
just us well as we that the wliole 
of the i>rthodox Church jiarty assert 
liie importance of good works iu 
connection with our future destiiiYr 
and lliul thes di^iiot substitute faith 
alone for them «jn essential to salva. 
tion. At iCiist, iT lie does nut know 
it, we shouM he glad to know by 
what right he set up as a writer on 
these subjects, iiie second head 
puzzles us not a little, Mr. Fox 
here inroiin^ ns, tli.it tiie L'nitaria.i 
rests the hope of a future existence 
on the doctrine of the re.-iurrection, 
not on the ortliodox (and dca‘lca!)f 
iioiioii of the iinaiortalily of the 
sou’. No doubt the ortiiodox be- 
liesert coilcc ites the soul to be im- 
ji.oital ; yet, with Mr. Fox’s leave, 
he does not think a future cxi.^liiiciv 
oa liiat account certain. 

“ For sreiiig the soul alone," says- 
I’lslmp Hull J, •* dotii not (-(.ustiuiLe hii- 
in.ui uatuie, tlidt Icing wliicli wo Cci.t 
man, if the body iiltoily pen-'lic'i*, wiuiM- 
U'liMiu, a^ it wt'ie, it.i hdit m.iii, diivl 
clhsliiule of a pji t of lamsi If. Au-l, iii- 
tlcotl, that he .slmubl be by di^peii- 
batioii, and for d certain time, and for 
oicrtain causes, is nut absiinl; hut that 
lie should contimie so for ever acems re- 
liiignaiit to tliC Older of things establihlied 
by divine wisilum. -In a wool, if inau 
had not sinned, the union betwixt In.s 
ftonl and body would have been nnintcr- 
niptcd uiid coiiiiimal; that is, if he had 
never sinned, die should never have died : 
but by .Niii came death, which dissolved 
tlie muon. Yet, by the grace of a new 
cuxeiiant in Cliiist, that death becomes 
nut , 'rpetiial, aud man receives % second 
pio.nisc of iniiDortality. In Older to 
which, tboiinii his body remain for a 
while under death, yet his soul still suh- 
sist'i, Mild his body too shall, in due time, 

\ See Limborch. Tlieol. Ohristian. H. c. 22. 

§ Pninitive Christianity, Vol. I. p. (id. 
Cdil. 1714. 
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be laised aud tl^en the breach 

niatlc by sio shall be fully healed, and tlie 
union between soul and body shall never 
more be dissolved/' 

We deprecate any discussions, 
after the fashion of the Hackney 
metaphysical notions, on the justice 
of these opinions ; we merely state 
the orthodox doctrine on the. sub- 
ject to shew, either how unfit JVfr. 
Fox is to take these matters in 
hand, OJ how unfairly he ciiooses 
to represent the opinions of his 
religious adversariv^a. We only 
wonder that these habits of mis- 
representation afe not lelinquislied 
by his party, when they consider 
how very short lived the triumpli <d‘ 
misrepresentation must necessarily 
be, and how deplorably low it sinks 
tlie cause of those who adopt it. 

We now come to the seirnoii it- 
self, and an exquisite jn-oductioii 
it is. The main argument in it, as 
well as the prefatory doubts, w lndly 
rests on the false and unfouniicd 
.assumption, tliat Mr. Carlile was 
punished for being a Deist ; and 
then we ha\e the usual routine of 
“ scepiicisai heiiiu' no eiioie, for 
that I here is, in some minds, a con- 
stitutional tendency to it,” (p. *2;).) 
aud “ Christianity does not rc<|nirc 
the protection of the law otlicci.'.,” 
(p. 20.) \'C. <!i:c. cVc. In tlie saii.^* 
spirit we are told, (Fief, j). iii.) that 
“ want of faith is expiated by the 
unbeliever, in this boasted land of 
liberty, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by pains and penalties.” We 
believe, alter ail, that Mr. Fox was 
much in the right to adopt this 
fallacy; without it his sermon would 
hardly have seen the light ; and it 
did just as well to flourish w ith before 
the Unitarian congregation in Ar- 
tillery-lane as if it were true. But, 
at the ^anie lime, when a preacher 
quits his pulpit, and appears before 
the bar of the public, it would be 
as w'ell to ascertain that the facts 
on which he founds his reasonings 
are correct. We, therefore, take 
the liberty of asking Mr. Fu\ wdicre 
and when the unbeliever has been 


sununoned to„oxpia1e his w'ant of 
faith ; wlierc and wiieii Deism has 
been charged as a crime on any 
man before a court of justice. He 
knows ivtliat be is wholly unable to 
bring forward any thing in the na- 
ture or semblance of a fact to sup- 
port his assertion. ,Ile knows that 
an argumentative and temjierale 
attack on Christianity would no 
more expose its author to the ani- 
madversion of the law' than a reply 
to such an attack would. It is 
really absurd to argue the case 
after tive positi\e denial oi' every 
tittle of Mr. Fox's reasonings, by 
the late publication of Mr. Law- 
rence, in wbicli the rankest and 
grossest infidelity was set forti: by 
that w'rlter, under protection ot his 
character, as the appouited lecturer 
of a public corporate body, without 
incurring the sligjitest censure Irinn 
any but critical judgt s. 

It is almost too obvious to rctinin* 
st«iU*inent, tliat it is not ciiter- 
taining iidldel notions, nor pro- 
fessing* them in a decent and de- 
corous manner, which will ever 
draw down on hinv who dot s so lln.‘ 
vengeance of the law, but it is the 
adtlition id’ bl.isphemy lo Deism,, it 
is the enlisting ail the evil passions 
el ihos^* whose educatiori unfits 
them fin' combating with their 
eneiiiy, on the side of the infidt*! ; 
ill a word, it is the destroying the 
religion, and, in so doing, the mo- 
rality and the happiness of the 
lower orders, bv teaching them to 
blaspheme and piofane tlie most 
sacred subjects, which will call 
down on the perpetrator of this 
atrocity (for so, in spile of Mr. 
Fox, we shall lake the liberty of 
calling it) the pains and penalties 
of the otiended law. 

It is absurd to say that the law 
ever intends to protect Christianity ; 
and fully us absurd to infer any 
such intentiou from proceedings 
like that against Carlile, as it would 
be to say that tlie law protects the 
decalogue, or acts in defence of 
morality, w here it sentences a felon 
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to be hanged for or munler. 
The law is n6t empowered to act 
in defence of religion, and it has 
nevei* any intention of doing ao. 
When it punished Paine and (iirlile, 
it punished them, not lor an offence 
against Cod, (it would not presume 
to do so) but forgone of the blackest 
otleuces against man — the deterini- 
nation to root religion out of the 
liearts of the lower orders, not by 
argument, n<»t by fair persuasion, 
Ifut by brutal blasphemy and pro- 
fjueness against every tiling that is 
nioist Iioly, and reverend, and a\^ful. 
Mr. ro\, indeed, tells us, (p. 41.) 
tliat “ tlie only way to ]>rotect the 
ignorant is to diffuse instruction/* 
When the lih'ssed })criod shall arrive 
ill which the ignorant are so fiiL'y in- 
striieted, and so “ jierfect vvilliout 
wavering” in tlieir religion, as to be 
safe from the sliafis of bla>pliemv, 
it will be time enougli to discon- 
tinue the punishment of crimes 
wliicb will tiien be no crimes, in 
Ihmr effects at least, against society ; 
but w^e hvirdlv beiie\e that Italf a 
dozen men, besides Mr. Fox, bold 
ihe, opinion that that period is al- 
leady arrived. He proves that it is 
so, by tlie following felicitous argu- 
ment. 

“ I5y llie toleration now allowed, the 
poor aiv legally rccojjjii'^ed as jinlce" of 
llie, Trinitarian eontioveoy, the Kpi<eo- 
pihan controversy, tho Aimini.m coniio- 
vu>y, a'ld sorely not inoie ahihty i'' 
rcijiurcd tor dcculmi? on the pi inls of 
tin- Dei^tical contioversy.” P. il. 

In otlier words, IHr. Fox’s nrgn- 
nient runs thus: the allowed right 
of publishing, on s’dijects of the 
most abstruse nature, arguments 
vvbich arc, and can be, addressed 
only to the scholar, the metaphysi- 
cian, and the divine, constitutes the 
poor at once judges of the dispute ! ! 

Having shown that Mr. Fox's 
main argument — the innocence of 
holding deistical opinions — in no 
way bears on the question be pro- 
fesses to discuss — the propriety of 
Carlile’s conviction — w'C proctM-^l to 
make a few remarks on some de- 


tached opinions which occur in the 
'Course of the sermon. And, -first, 
we cannot but express our envy at 
the happy state of the r<uitarian 
party, as is depicted to ns in 
the following sentence: ‘*"1 am nrt 
sceptic,” says Mr. Fox, (p. 20.) as 
to the essentials of Christianity.*' 
Nothing, w'o think, can be more 
charming than the ipiiet and settled 
calm of opinion, the firm adherence 
to tlie truth existing amoag the 
Unitarians, when one of their 
jireachers foels^t right to declare 
from liis piilpit^^iat lie is not a 
sce])tie, and docs so, not to clear 
himse lf from any charge of scep- 
ticism preferred against him, but 
merely in e\j>laining what he con- 
ceives the (lulus of Christians to- 
wards sceptics. Was the declara- 
tion necessary? Are wtMlliberal in 
imagining that he might feci it in- 
cumbent on him to make it, lest 
his lieurcrs might doubt, from the 
nature of the doctrine jircachcd to 
them, whether it proceeded from a 
l)('ist or an Unitarian? We know 
not what else could tempt the de- 
claration from the preacher; for, to 
our uiipliilosophical and illiberal 
-notions, it seems passing strangle 
that a piTsoii, appointed and paid 
to preach to men calling them- 
selves Christians, should feel it 
necessary to assilre them, after 
luuHig cvecuted his charge amongst 
them for a certain time, that he 
was, bond fide, a Christian, accord- 
ing to their notions ; or, in other 
words, that he had not been palm- 
ing upon them Uic doctrines of 
the infidel instead of those luminous 
views of Ciiristianity which they had 
appointed him to preach. But we 
pass over this, and come to some 
of the excuses which Mr. Fox finds 
for the Deists. The first is foumied on 
the corruptions of Christianity, and 
the immoral, and frequently cruel, 
conduct of Christians, (pp. 26, 27.) 
To this it is replied, says Mr. Fox, 
why does not the Deist appeal to 
the Bible, and take his notions of 
the religion he vilifies from tlic 
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books contain its doctrines 

and its precepts? The only reply 
to this plain question vhUdi Mr, 
Tox can find, is that Chvisliuns are 
t'qually unjust to the religion of 
Mahomet * and of Brahma, ami jude:o 
of them from the practice of there 
fidlovers, not fiom the books ^hich 
contain a just account of them. 

No one certainly can doubt the 
incalculable evil done to Christianity 
bv the evil conduct of its followers ; 
but with Mr. Fox’s leave, the ob- 
jections of the Dril^ts have been, 
comparatively sjieaRin^, very httle 
founded on that irround. The most 
liciiiseous and disauslini: parts of 
Paine’s Ape of Rosson certainly fv- 
Jate wh<*Hy to the New’ Testament it- 
self, and have no reference to the 
conduct of those who profess the 
religion which it teaches. And we 
4»ndi(ily confess that we do not 
believe that any man, w ho thought on 
the subject, could be bhakeii in Ills 
iielief of Christiamty by the evil 
c' luluct of Christians, .though w‘e 
can readily imagine that this 
.shutlling exemse might be invented 
by those who were in search of one 
for their adoption of iniidel prin-* 
ciples. The same observation ap- 
plies exactly to Mr. F<»x’s next ex- 
cuse fp. ‘2H.) for the Deist, namely, 
the dnersity .of o^Huioas among 
fJliHstians. We tanmit really be- 
lieve, as Mr. Fox doiTs, that a rea- 
’‘omible man w'ould be induced *o 
reject Christianity, hf*cauisc Chris- 
tiauH think difl'erently of diflbrenl 
points of their religion. As w'c 
said of tlie last objection, a super- 
iicial enquirer may possibly be de- 
luded by it, but the muiiient tiiat 
Jiis empiiry ceases to be superficial, 
the conclusion and the premises 
w'ill appear so w'holly unconnected 
that he (‘an be deluded no longer. 

Mr. Fox, however, from lh« pas- 
sage which w'c arc about to lay be- 


^ On the coinplacpfiry of' tlie Unitart- 
an« to tlj<‘ iMahoiiietaiw, nee Van Mildert's 
Hoyle'* LcTiiire, Vol, I. p. Mflgee, 

VoL I. p. 135. note. 


fore otir readers, appears to think 
that this diversity of opinion is not 
.so very unreasonable a ground for 
distrusting the truth of the whole 
systemc though wt are wlioUy in 
the dark as to the arguments by 
which he su))ports this opinion, 
inasmuch as after yvasting a good 
deal of time, which might have been 
better hestow^ed in endeaxoiiring to 
understand the passage in question, 
it really appears to ns as the finest 
specimen of the obscure tint has 
hitherto been produced by the study 
of Mr. Belshani’s iiietaphysiLs. 

** Without going farther into thi^ pait 
of the subject, 1 will only obseive that 
ttie rejection of (’hristianily may he thrown 
jnto a seiies of propo'^itions, every one of 
uliieli i* maintained by Rome Reet uf Cliii*- 
lians; and if each P< f>aiately, l»e not an 
evidenre of moral depnivity, neither can 
they be in the aggiegate, whuli will be 
only a Riiin of cyplier* One, (')in*>tiaii 
affirms that the Script nrrs teach the doc- 
tniie of the Tiinity, and another that that 
ductrme i:* false. 'Ihc* condiinatinn of 
the#*e assertions is the rejection of the 
SciiptiAes, Opposition to all ('hnstiaii 
sects, in one particular, may tim» be ana- 
l) 2 ed into agreement with each sect in 
some Ollier particular. Their several con- 
tributions niukcMip the sum of infidelity.** 
V, 2'J. 

As far ns we can jXMietr.itc through 
the “ dim and penloii'^” meaning 
of this passage, its scope is as fol- 
lows. There is no guilt in Deism. 
I'his is the thesis. 'lj»e proof fol- 
lows. Prop. Opinions which it is 
not immoral to hold separately, it 
is not iimnorul to hold together. 
Cor, Now by general consi'nt, there 
is nothing immoral in holding the 
opinions of any one sect of Chris- 
tians ; therefore, by these proposi- 
tions, there is nothing immoral in 
holding the opinions of any |;wo. 
But some of these sects liold dfirectly 
opposite opinions; hence there is 
nothing immoral in holding tw^o di- 
rectly o|)posite opinions at the same 
time. Now the holding two directly 
different opinions on some subjects 
at the same time, as for instance, 
bdic\ing at once that the Scripture^ 
3 
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teach the doctrine <i>f the Trinity, 
and do not teach it, h mounts to a 
rejection of the Scriptures, or Deism; 
therefore Deism is not iinmopai. 
Q. E. D. There cannot be It more 
pleasing view of the reasonableness 
of Deism than Mr. Fox has p:iveti 
us. It is the hol(liii{r two directly 
opposite o])ini()ns a., the same time, 
believing that a tiling is and is not ; 
and in this view of it, we heartily 
coincide in Mr. Fox's opinion of iu 
total innocence ; for it would be 
hard to tax a niadiiian with moral 
guilt, and we apprehend tint not 
many people out of Bedlam believe 
in ihe truth of two opinions, one of 
which directly denies the other. 

Having thus shewn h(»w many ex- 
cuses the iiitidei has for unbelief, 
Mr. Fox proceeds to enunieiate the 
various instances of ill usage which 
the Deist meets wdtli, and the obli- 
gations which the Deists have con- 
ferred on the world, and which 
entitle them to the goo.l-vvill of all 
pious Cliristians. Their principal 
grievance, as we gather froiti Mr. 
Fox, (p. 33.) is that Deists and 
Atheists are veiy often confounded. 
Is this coid'iisioii of word^ common 
anuiiig the enlighleiied and pliiloso- 
phical Christiaiis of Arlillery-laiic, 
that Mr, F<>\ uotFccs it? We can 
assiiie him that though we fear we 
must tax ourselves with some hard 
thoughts of the iniidels, we really, 
by the help of Ainsw*>rth and Schre- 
velius, ahvays contri\e<l to make 
out the ditfereiice ♦jf Deist and 
Atheist. Our boyish recollect bus 
of the a yrirativum stood us in 
stead on that point, and we there- 
fore trust that Mr. Fox in his spirit 
of Clirislian charity, will absolve 
us, at least, from this serious 
charge. 

The obligation due from us Chris- 
tians to Deists, is that they save the 
huiiiaii inind from the dreary abyss 
of Atheism ; for, says Mr. Fox, 

They liave written ably and forcibly on 
this anbject. They are more likely to 
succeed in stnyine: the flow of scepticism 
towards this wretclicd termination than 

RtMEMBUANCliR, No. 15. 


t/!e are, as their reasoning will be regarded 
with If SH suspicion, and may propped on 
pritu'ipies le6» likely to be disputed.” 
P. >5. 

That Deists, for the sake of their 
characters, witen professing their 
mfidelity, have inserted at the §iaiiie 
time a profess"i()n of their belief to 
the c\i-»tence of a God, is no doubt 
very true ; of aiiv other modern 
wTiting.s against Atheism by tile 
Deists, we must profess otir total 
ignoraiice, an^ therefore, desire 
not to partieijiate in Mr. Fox’s ex- 
pression of oRbirp-tioii to them. 
We are g!a I lo observe that even he 
admits that the Jiow of scepticism 
is towards a ]>crfect denial of the 
being of a G od — though we really can- 
not see why the reasonings of infidels 
are likely to be rcgjardecl withless sus- 
picion than those of the Christians. 
Ill the eyes of a man who has dis- 
carded all prejudues, w e apprehend 
that there will be very little distinc- 
tion between the man who has gone 
so far in the career of absunlity as 
to believe in a (iod at all, and him 
who has gone comparatively so few 
steps further as to add to that belief 
a conlidence in the truth of re\ ela- 
tion. But, perhaps, Mr. Fox’s we, 
may only ajiply lo Ihe Unitarian 
party, and it may easily be imagined 
that there might ^at least be some 
doubt which would succ'ced best 
in reasoning with an Atheist, — a 
Unitarian or a Deist. 

Mr. Fox proceec^s, first to vindi- 
cate some ut’ the deistical arguments, 
and then to justily tlieir hmguage ; 
under the lirst bead we. have of 
course the novel slatemeuts Hut the 
early parts of tlie book of Genesis 
are not the work of Moses, and 
that the extirpation of the Cana in- 
itos is ail embarrassing dithculty. 
“ For labouring in this way,” says 
Mr. Fox, (p. 3G.) “ I will thank 
them.” We hu\« no intentions of 
killing a dead man by ciiteniig on 
these subjects here. We have only 
brought them forw'urd as specimens 
of tlie method in which the Unita- 
rians, as well Dci&ts, treat the 
Y 
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Bible *. M'e pass to Mr. Fox's 
defence, ofj the language of Deists 
on sacreA subjects, and in particu- 
lar of file language of Mr. Carlile 
OB his trial. 

“ Every epithet of reproach, contompt,, 
or ablwrrence,” say^ Mr. Fox, “ applied 
on that occasion to tlie Scnptiireji them- 
selves, has also been applied by professed 
Christians to those who diA'ered from tiieni 
in tiie interpretation of that volame." 
1*. 38. no^. 

Wc shoaUl be glad to know whether 
Mr. Foh thinks the*'cascs similar. 
We defend not t)i« use of intempe- 
rate and abusive language in theolo- 
gical contioversy, hut we really 
cannot see that it is the same thing 
to sjicak in reproachful lenn^ of an 
opponeiit in controversy and of the 
Word of (iod. For the one there 
is the excuse (a bad one, we readily 
confess) of irritated feelings, for the 
other we can frame no excuse what- 
ever. But Mr. tox asks why any 
interruption, indignation, or horror, 
shouM haie been caused by Mr. Car- 
lile’s asgertiug that the Bible repre- 
sented God the Father as dining 
w'itli Abraham, when one of our 
most illustrious critics (Lightfoot) 
thus exphuns a pas.sage in Genesis. 

Some three months after this, the 
three persons of the Trinity dine 
with Abrahum.'' ^ If Mr. Fox asks 
the ([uestion in sober earnest we can 
easily answer it. The casual inad- 
vertence of the most pious arlH 
learned man, and the blasphemous 
profaneness of a Carlile, may, cer- 
tainly, lead them to use the same 
expression ; but the inadvertence 
which forms the excuse for the one, 
would be proudly rejected as a 
plea by the other. lie uses from 
design and deliberation the terms 
whichi if the other had foreseen their 
effect, would Jiave been objects of 
“ kidignation and horror’' to him. 


* How iiniftiiinly this has been the prac- 
ttee of Uie Unitarians of all times, may be 
seen in FullcFs CKlviniatic and Sooin. 
Systems, Lett. XI • cr Magee, Vol. I. 
p.l73. 


When Mr. Fon can find no other 
defence for them than their having 
been used once by a pious writer, 
he admits their guilt, and we ihust 
wonder ^if, as we^said before, he is 
ill sober earnest) that he can pos- 
sibly mistake the different degrees 
of guilt in inadvevtcivee and design ; 
and we must express our regret that 
be should so little feel the mischief 
and wickedness of such language, 
as to undertake the defence of it 
at all. • 

Mr. Fox concludes his sermon 
with pointing out what he conceives 
the best method of converting and 
counteracting Deists. 

^ Christians,” says he, “ make your rc- 
lidon more defensililc ; not in itself, that 
eaniiot be, but as exhibited in your opi- 
nions and practices. In .your absurd 
creeds, in your rapacious claims, in your 
unholy alliance wilh the atate, in your 
bigotry and persecution, in your tenacity 
of what is untenable, and in your want of 
practical conforuiiry with the pure morality 
of Cliristmnity, lies all the strength of 
dtislical unbelief.” 

This tirade against the Church is 
a charaimg conclusion to a sermon 
on Christian charity^ and at any 
rate tends to show which way the 
author's .<(>mpathies are directed. 
The assertion which it contains de- 
serves consideration. The reduc- 
tion of Christianity to Uiiitarianism 
would, in Mr. Fox's opinion, bring 
over the Deists. ITiey would 
readily embrace the purified religion. 
\N hen we consider the general cha- 
racter of infineU, and the motives 
which in nine cases out of ten lead 
to infidclity> we are much disposed 
to agree in Mr. Fox^s assertion. 
The new form of Christianity^ while 
it promises as much, requires far 
less. Its morality is of a lower 
standard ; its faith little better than 
a non-entity. But it might be well 
for Mr. Fox, in relation to* this 
sertion, to weigh seriously Andrew 
Fuller’s concluding remark : 

If irreligUNiB m«n be the first, and se» 
riooi CbristiaiM the last who embrace tha 
Socinian system, it is easy to perceive thal 
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«Im Kreanea arbieh lead .to it are not, ai 
iU abetton would persuade you, an open- 
ness to conviction, or a free and impartial 
enquiry after truth, but a heart secretly 
disaffected to the true rhararter *and 
government of God, and dissatifted with 
Ibe Gospel way of salvation.” 


A Charge delivered to the Reverend 
the Clergy oj the Archdeaconry 
of Bath, in 1819. By Josiah 
Thomas y A.M> Archdeacon of 
Bath, Rivingtuns. 1819. 

The pages of this Miscellany, few 
as they have been, have furnished 
ample specimens of diversity of opi- 
nion on the subject of Unity and 
Schism. Without adverting to per- 
sons who iiiaintain erroneous doc. 
trines, to the Papist uho worships 
saints and crucifixes, to tlie Socinian 
who rejects tlie great mystery of 
godliness, to the Quaker who dis- 
cards the sacraments, or to the Anti- 
uoiuian w'ho is not subject to the 
law, immense nuinhers jirofesi them- 
selves satisfied with the doctrine of 
the Church of England, while they 
disfmrage and dislike its discipline. 
Thfie arc not only Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, Hi*;!! Church- 
men and Low Cliurclimen, Metho- 
dists, Nonconfonuisb, and Indepen- 
dents, but there are thousands wh« 
seem to be ail and each of these : who 
\ > with equal readiness, complacency, 
and edification, frequent the church, 
the chapel, the conventicle, and the 
camp. And even among tiie class 
who avoid and condemn such con- 
duct, a large proportion are iii- 
fiuenced rather by a determination 
to tread in the steps of their fore- 
fathers, by a dislike to dissenters, 
or by a political and secular atlach- 
tnent to the church, than by a strict 
sense of duty. If we wish to leant 
why this state of things is not amend- 
ed, we must endeavour in the first 
place to determine whence it pro- 
ceeds. 

That the Papist and the Protes- 
tant should have a separate worship 


can surprise no one, who has the 
most superficial acquaintance with 
their tenets. And that the Socinian 
and the Trinitarian should do like- 
wise is perfectly natural and intel- 
ligi'.de. But the great body of Eng- 
lish dissenters stand In a very dif- 
ferent relation to the fold which they 
have forsaken. The separation can by 
no means be considered unavoidable; 
and attempts at reconciliation though 
not likely to succeed, may entered 
upon with propriety at any time. 
Those who pj^fess their assent to 
the doctrinal aaticles of the church, 
though ihcy ha\e* condemned und 
forsaken its coMimimion, those who 
are unit<*d tr) it and have been 
ordained iu it and yet admit the va- 
lidity of the (lisscnt( rs [dea, and 
those, Ltsily, who iillovv no distinc- 
tion between difiVrent classes of 
seceders, but include them all under 
the h(*avy gmlt of schism ; these 
classes much ;;s they arc at variance 
upon one imjioitaiit subject, have 
still enough in common to render 
union desirable and possible. 

The oriuin of the jnesent state of 
the public mind upon questions of 
church uoveniimnt, h.ts not been 
suflicieiitly at cn h d to. Some im- 
portant items in the ^iccount hare 
been duly cmiineiatcd ; but others 
at the same time have been omitted, 
and the balance L seldvim fairly 
struck. While one IJU'ty attribute 
tjie whole, if not ihe gieator jiarl of 
the miscliief to a dehtieiicy m the 
catechism, and the public instruc- 
tion ol the people, to a spirit of re- 
ligious indifieretiee, and an undue 
love of indepeiulej'(‘e, the dissenters 
with equal pertina%jly maintain, that 
their increased strength has pro- 
ceeded solely from tlie increasing 
liberality of the age, from the actual 
and evident inefficiency bf the 
established forms of church go- 
vernment, add from the slow but 
certain intiuence of reason and 
truth. Neither party has et»usidcred 
the circumstances by which the se- 
paration was produced ; neither 
party has admitted that the causes 
Tf 2 
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assipied by its opponent have really 
contribi^t^d to widen and pcq;>etuate 
the breach. 

It is customary to identify the 
preat body of the orthodox dissen- 
ters, with the pmitans under E»iza- 
beth, James, and Cliarles ; and thal. 
the princip es of both are in many 
respects the san-.e is an obvious and 
uncontroverted truth. Bui if it be 
asked from what precise svra the 
schism .look its date, tliere can be 
no (Idticulty in lixui*: upon the Near 
JOtn, \4i]eJi a rcfus.ySio comply with 
the Act of Uniformly ]>roduced the 
ejection of '21)00 'n unstei> from their 
li\iua:s, and laid the reiiiilar Itunida* 
tion of the proTe^aul non confor- 
mists. The first fpustion tlien to 
be distiused is, wii> did flus e\cnt 
take ]daee, and Ilic why 

has it contuined to operale so loii”; 
iiiid so iujnrioesly. 

It seems incretlihle (hat schism 
shouhi at any ftu:e ha\c l>een <ie- 
fended by disprissioiiaU* and con- 
scientious men, had the pretcnMoiis 
of chiirch-tioveniors never been -car- 
ried too far, or had llieir t^oveiiiment 
been always effect uni to the pur- 
poses for wliicli it was dc^ i«ned. 
But when l>operj had incuUnted the 
doctrines of persecution, and at the 
same time set 'an exiimj)le of dis- 
jjracfful misrule, it wa*» to he ex- 
pected from maif s general passion 
for extremes, that the claims of re- 
ligious unity would he^lcspised as 
superstitious, and tlie apostolical 
fc»rm of jurisdietion ciisciaimed as 
injurious. The reformation found 
Eiij^tand full of ig:norar.ce, and error 
on the part of the j)e()ple: and full 
of coriujilioii aid neglect on the 
part of their teacher-*. If the stejis 
that were taken to cleanse the 
Church of these stains, had been 
taken with unanimity and concord, 
the event would liavo been little less 
than miraculous. For the disputes 
between the Befonners were the 
^rdinary result of fermentafion and 
f^ 4 aiJi;e. In some countries they were 
supported by the temporal power, 
and the liierar^by w as retained ; in 


bthers tl^y stcujrglod at the aamt 
time for civil and religious liberty, 
and were unable rather than unwill- 
iiijs* to preserve fheir ancient forms. 
The die pules in the Church of Eng- 
land, from wh 'tever cause they 
sprung, w'erc supplied with fuel, ami 
kept;divc by foreign ^flissensioii ; and 
as nfJiie of the Koniish errors wen; 
eradicated with more difliculty than 
those w'hich sanctioned the persecu- 
tion of heretics, every protestant 
churcli conceived itself entitled to 
the obedience of all who dvt ^lt \^ithiii 
its territory, nnd at hbei iV to enforce 
its claims by the secular arm. This 
svsteni was f!r^t turned against its 
oiiirinal inventors, but a modifica- 
tion of' it was subsci|ueutlv used m 
other dihpntes. It was agreed upon 
iimninioiislv, that pains, and pciiiil- 
tics were the proper arguments for 
the Mip])ort of truth ; and it seemed 
a matter (if course that whoever 
was uppermost should tyrannise., 
and whoever was undermost should 
sutfer. Having learned that Home 
was Anti-Christ and was to l»e de- 
stroy(*d for her aliomiuations, it was 
only recpiisite to believe that other 
(»rro}s were as deadly as heis, and 
the propriety of similar treatment 
was easily inferred. And when it 
was discovered that such practices 
were forbidden in the Gospel, and 
tJie great and good on both sides 
were ready to renounce them, they 
were still cherished by the active, 
the violent, and the popular, whose 
infiueiice u])on public iiieasures is 
generally supreme. 

Such was the state of the public 
mind at the time of the restoration 
of King Charles: and after a consi- 
derable delay, and much ineffectual 
negotiation, the Act of Uniformity 
ejected those ministers w ho refused 
to declare their assent and consent 
to the Liturgy, articles and disci- 
pline of the Church of England. 
Now, whatever may be thought of 
the .maimer in wducli this statute was 
executed, whet her the time allowed 
to the clergy to decide upon their 
conduct was or was not sufficient, 
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whether the promise contained in 
the Kind's declaration from Brefla 
was or was not compromised by tliese 
proceedings, no dotibt can be enter- 
tained about the absolute lujcessity 
of putting an end to the practices 
which then prevailed. L’litil this 
step was taken^ the Church could 
not be said to be established through 
the land ; and a door was left open 
at which every species of heresy 
might enter. Those only who ap- 
prove of the present state of religion 
III the United Stales of America, or 
who donnt lament tlie recent Socinian 
encroachments upon the old Presby- 
terian dissenters, luivo any right to 
flenouncc the Act of Uniformity. 
While divine \vorslii[i was regulated 
by the caprice ot the teacher, and 
w'as conducted in diderent manners 
at the same eliureh and on the same 
day, it was peifectly nugatory’ to 
contend that the doctiinc.s did not 
differ, because they might do so at 
any moment that the incumbent or 
lecturer pled’.ed. Nor was it suf- 
licient, considering the miiTi4)er of 
the purilaineal clergy, to say that 
the ecclesiastical courts \Vi?rc open, 
and that irregularities might be pu- 
nished, w lierever they were detected. 
Thi's plan had been tried before un- 
der mon* favourable eircuinstances , 
and had contributed in no slight 
degree to the troubles that were 
past. To have lia<l reconise again 
to the same expertieut would have 
exposed the Bishojis to an undue 
share of ol)lo(juy and^ill will, would 
have left open .some purilanical dio- 
eesc in wliicli tlic poison niiglit have 
lurke«l and ranklcvl, and on the whole 
would have produced a greater de- 
gree of 1 ! ritation. 

Allowing then, as we are inclined 
to do, lliat the clerey sliould have 
been allowed more time to make up 
their minds, and that a decent pro- 
vision should have been allotted to 
the conscientious men who felt them- 
selves compelled to resign their cures, 
what necc'^sity did there exist lor 
any resignation whatsoe\ or ? Baxter 
and his collcngues, at the Savoy 


conference, were unable to brings 
forward a single reason fos such 
conduct. They found fault with 
various unimportant particulars, and 
they propejsed a new liturgy; of 
which the principal merit must have 
been that it was their .own. But 
they neither shew^ed nor attempted 
to shew that the Church was cor- 
rupt, or that there was a sufficient 
excuse for abandoning its cumm\i- 
iiion. • 

On this subject we shall avail 
ourselves of fi/Tecent discourse by 
,an iiutlufr who ^^nnot be suspected 
of an undue attac*liment to high- 
chnrch principles. 

“ If, tliereforo, any clmrrli— I now speak 
generally — be e^tahlisliecl on the fonnda- 
tion of the Apo'.tlps and Propliets, Jesus 
Christ hiniHelf hnni? the chief comer-stoBe; 
if It proviile, so far human pi-udcnce 
can, for a snccession of faithful men to in- 
culcate the great mystery of godliness on 
the people; if it duly^administer the sa- 
craments of Christ’s institution ; if it pro- 
pound scriptural articles of faith, and af- 
ford devotional formularies of public wor- 
ship ; it is no solid objection against such 
a church, to state, that a larger effusion of 
the Holy Spirit has icsted on it at one pe- 
riod than at another ; that some things are 
found in it, and especially as to the actual 
administration of its ministers, which every 
sincere friend of it laments, and labours to 
icmove; that languor and a secular spirit 
are at times too generally appaient; that 
instances of cironeoas oi even heretical 
instruction may he detected; or that local 
inconveniences arise from the particular 
effects of Its general arrangements : — these 
are points winch no alteration of an eccle- 
siastical platform can wholly amend. To 
advance these objections is only to say, 
tliat the cliiirch in question is not a perfect 
one. Before tiie members of such a church 
can consistently withdraw from its commu- 
nion, a case must be shewn, something like 
to that of our Reformers when they came 
out from the Cliurcli of Rome— that her 
doctrines and ceremonies, once ppre and 
edifying, have becotne decidedly imscrip- 
tural and idolatrous ; that she lias altered 
the articles and formularies of her faitli, 
corrupted the tiuths of her first founders, 
and brought in doctrines which sap and 
overthrow, directly or by consequence, 
some of the first principles of Christianity; 
whilst a claim of inlallibility is set up, alt 
attempts at refoiination indignantly spurn- 
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tlifwe who woiikl rt^ttini to her own 
or^nal teneli persecuted and silenced. 

Tilt this is done, each individual 
Christian seems to me to be in conscience 
obliged to submit, in matters on which the 
Scriptures have no where de.r*ided, t<. sudi 
a ciitireh as I have been describing. It is 
not for him . to contemplate abstiactedt^* 
bis natnral righlt, to speculate on every 
possible impruvenicnt of ecclesiastical oi- 
der, to allege minute or accidental defects 
cr^biises, to consider liimself as designated 
to invent a new and more pure order of 
discipline, and to art independently of his 
relation to others, and the actual circum- 
stances with which lie i/ tm rounded. In- 
terminable confusion n'jst arise from such 
a conduct: a niait n'iight almost as wtdl 
act thus as to hi<> subjection to civil au- 
thority'. All society, whether civil or 
religions, implies a partial sarritice of 
our natoial liberty foi the common be- 
nefit. 

** Nay, I may, peihaps, he thought bold 
ia what I Mate; but I will not scruple to 
avow frankly my own opinion, that, before 
an individual proceeds unwarrantably to 
cbstuib the unity of fk cimrcii by sepatatiou 
and division, he should be prepared to 
reply to these two questions— /«' ihe ready 
to subvert altogether the existing esla^ 
hiiehment of church-polity ? And, Has he 
m /air probability of substituting for it 
smother decisively better? Because the 
subversion of any church would inevitably 
follow, if each individual were to act after 
bis example, which, so far as he is con- 
cerned, lie authorizes and encourages ; and 
because, if nothing greatly superior is, in a 
fair prospect of human events, to succeed, 
all the guilt of distutbing without amend- 
ing, of exciting confii>ioii with no adequate 
countervailing advantage, will lie at his 
•loor.” Wilson*s Sermon before the Prayer 
Jiook and Homily Society ^ p. 36. 

We have selected this perspicuous 
statement, not only on acciiunt of 
its own intrinsic merit, but because 
it leads u» to reflect upon a very cu- 
rious fact. Of those who now niaiii- 
tain the doctrindi opinions which 
pu-e coBimou, more or less, to the 
ancient puritans and modern cdtvin- 
ists, by far the best informed and 
jmost respectable portion do not ob- 
ject to the liturgy or discipline of the 
Church ; but consider ihemseli'es 
more faithful to the original doctrine 
than the majority of their clerical 
brethren. The non-conformists, it 
is trpe^ are of a different opinion ; 


but then they arc pledged to itOn<^ 
Qonformity just as much as Baxter 
was to the Directory^ for public wor«^ 
ship put forth by the Long Pariia* 
ment. q The inference which the cir- 
cumstance will fairly warrant, though 
we must take some other opportunity 
of deducing it at length, is that the 
scruples against the liturgy might 
have been overcome if they had not 
been supported by other erroneous 
notions. Such notions have pre- 
vailed from that time to the present, 
and contribute to unsettle the pre- 
sent members of the Church, as well 
as to prevent that return to it w hich 
is so much to be desired. 

We have already observed that 
about the time of the Restoration, 
the mild and gentle spirit of the 
(xospel was beginning to gain ground. 
Both sides had suflered ; and had 
discovered bv experience tliat per- 
secution was ineft'ectunl ami unjust: 
it w as to be hoped therefore that it 
would subside and leave toleration 
and unity behind it; it was to be 
expected that it would vanish sud- 
denly, and be succeeded by indif- 
ference. The latter unfortunately 
happened. Many were ready to de- 
mand and to practise forbearance 
without being acquainted with its 
principle, its limits, or its conse- 
quences. The greater leisure and 
cooler heads of subsequent writers 
have pointed out a satisfactory dis- 
tinction between the right to tolerar 
tion ; and the right to chureli-eoin- 
niunion. The former is the birth- 
right of the whole human race, and 
they are not answerable for its abuse 
to any earthly tribunal. The latter 
can only be claimed upon certain 
conditions, of which some were ini-r 
posed by the founder of the Church, 
and are immutable; while oihers 
have originated with the Church it*! 
seif, and may be dispensed with by 
the same authority. A society with- 
out this power would be an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon, and unless pro- 
tected siipernaturally miistsoon come 
to an end. The onginai conditions 
may always be evaded and explained 
away ; and fresh restrictions are iic- 
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cessary from time to. time to coun- 
teract or ueutralisc the fraud. 

It is singular that so great a man 
as Jeremy Taylor should hare over- 
looked thiu necessity. In his Liberty 
of Propliecying he confounds a right 
to toleration with a right to church- 
communion, from one end of the 
treatise to the other. For the for- 
mer he contends with his usual elo- 
quence and success ; and while he 
vindicates the just rights and privi- 
leges of conscience, he points out 
the impropriety of abusing tiiem. 
But he also expresses his disappro- 
bation of articles, and confessions of 
faith, and conten(ls that tlie Apostle's 
Creed should be the only summary 
of our belief. As the modern sup- 
porters of religious liberty would re- 
quire much more extensive conces- 
sions, and might plausibly contend, 
upon Bishop Taylor’s own grounds, 
that the Apostles’ creed must be re- 
jected along with the rest, it is to he 
regretted that such doctrine ever had 
the sanction of such authority. But 
it cannot be thought surprising*, that 
while Bishop Taylor maintained this 
opinion, tlie puritans should advance 
a step farther into error, and not 
only^eoutend that it was projier to 
make his concessions, but that it was 
improper, illegal, and unchristian to 
withhold them. 'I'liis, if we are not 
mistaken, was Baxter’s view of the 
question ; and from the influence 
which he exerted over the dissenting 
congregation, it is probable that they 
adopted it in whole or,iti part. And 
thus the presbyteriaiis, who had -car- 
ried their notions of Unity and of 
Schism as high, if not higher, than 
Laud himself, w'ere induced to 
embrace a iatitudinurian principle, 
which, . w ith different degrees of 
strictness, and with different degrees 
of mischief, has adhered to their 
congregations from that time to this. 

The origin then of the great schism 
in the Church of England is traced 
to a refusal to conform to the cere- 
monies aad to the liturgy ; and this 
refusal though it might perhaps have 
been avoided by greater moderation 


on the part of government, was not 
founded ou any sutiicient objection. 
It remains to enquire bow it hap- 
pened that this dissent did uot die 
away with tjie circuiiistaLces which 
had cabl'd it into action, and how 
ah unreasonable and uii endde ob- 
jection has Ixeen able, ior so many 
years, to separate thou^anls from 
the Cliiirch, and still hi Ids up its 
head wdth consideration rn l credit. 
The first, we fear, must be attri- 
buted, ill a very great degree, to 
the imprudent i/ifd itn]iistifiabie con- 
duct observed tTSi^aids the ejected 
ministers. It is iiol possible, even 
at iiiis time, to read the lii4ory of 
their siifierings, without a liiiiriug 
their constancy nnd comiiii.seratiiig 
their pain. How much stronger 
must have been the efiect that was 
produced upon an eye-witness, es- 
pecially if he happened to entertain 
a respect for their characters, or 
had looked up to *them as lawful 
dispensers of the word and sacra- 
ment. The persecution to which 
they were exposed, acting on zeal- 
ous and enthusiastic tempers, is 
alone sufficient to account for their 
obsl inale adherence to an error 
which was cherished in proportion 
to the price at wliich it liad been in- 
dulged. 

If it be said tiiut this explanation 
only aceounis for* the coniiiiuance 
of the schism during the continu- 
ance of the perseculion ; we answer, 
in the first place, that thi^ is not cor- 
rect; because the habit of iion- 
coiifonnity, of endurance, and of 
se]>aration being once produced, 
would not cease with the cause that 
called it forth, but w'ould generally 
last as long as the sufferer’s life. In 
the second place, we admit that the 
treatment experienced by the fathers 
of the schism, is not sufficient to 
account for the continuance of the 
non-conformist party, much less the 
rank which it has ever since held in 
public estimation, nor for the deep 
and uncured w^ound which it has in- 
tentionally or unintentionally inflict- 
ed ou the Church, Because tlie 
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Revolution, and the scenes that pre- 
ceded* and followed it,< held out a 
glorious opportunity for resetiliiig 
and composing the religious con- 
cerns of the nation. And the va- 
rious concurring causes which pre- 
vented this consummation will forth 
an interesting and instructive chap- 
ter iu tlie history of our Church, 
whenever such a work shall be taken 
in hand. A hasty enumeration of 
a portion of them is ail that our 
limits will allow. 

The alarm that wafe excited by the 
popery of king Jirmcs, and by his 
V attempts' to procure its re-establish- 
ment, gave the whole Protestant 
body a common interest and a com- 
mon danger, and if these had pre- 
vailed long enough they might have 
brought about a reconciliation. As 
it was, every attempt to con.^Wse 
llic difference failed, ami the causes 
of this grievous disappointment and 
miscarriage arc to be found, as is 
•usually the case, in the miscmuluct 
of both parlies, and in several un- 
toward events wliich depended upon 
neither. A powerful, if not a iin- 
luerous body of churcliiiien w^ere 
eager for the union, but tliU ciicuiii- 
staiice, which appealed an earnest 
of certain success, served only to 
hasten and aggravate the quarnd. 
Till' leaders of j^his body were Tii- 
lotson and Burnet, and they enjoyed 
the avowed encouragement and pa- 
tronage of King Willidrii and Quetii 
jNiary. These were great advan- 
tages; and if |)ropeily improved, 
must eivlier ha\e insured a triumpli, 
or have thrown the entire discredit 
i,f continuing the schism upon those 
who had abandoned the Church. But 
niifortnnately the moderating leaders 
forgot that it was their dut> to per- 
suade rather than to dictate, and by 
the omibsion they widened instead 
of cloring the breach. The high- 
churchmen were jealous of their 
proceedings, upon several accounts. 
The new'ly-Cbtablished government 
had overturned episcopacy irr Scot- 
land from motives of political con- 
venience, and it did not apjicur that 


this step had been bppoaetl by the 
Bishops who were in favour at 
Court. Tile comnlissioners ap- 
pointed by King William to revise 
the litif/gy and canons, recomtnemi- 
ed alterations which were very un- 
palatable on the one hand, and 
which,' according to every appear- 
ance, w'ouid have been unsatisfac- 
tory on the other. The Dissenters 
were to be relieved from the croas 
in ba])tisin, from kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, and from the use of 
godfathera and godmothers, when- 
ever they chose to demand the in- 
dulgence. The surplice was to be 
used or omitted at tlie pleasure of 
the Bishop, and a non-confdrmist 
minister going over to the Church 
was not to be ordained after the 
common manner, but oonditionally, 
as infants are directed to be bap- 
tized, when their jirevions baptism 
is uncertain. If these concessions 
would have been deemed sutiicieiit, 
the non-conformists had indeed a 
shnider excuse for their schism: 
while** if the low church party 
thought tlnit more could not be 
granted witli safety, it was injudici- 
ous to run the risque of offending 
their brethren for tiie sake of <ueli 
unimportant alterations. All alte- 
rations, as it was well known, were 
di.diked l»y the majority of the 
clerg) ; and they perceived, or 
thought they perceived, on the part 
of tile leading commissioners, an 
iinich love of innovation as desire of 
jieate. One proof of this is singular, 
and may certainly sutfico to shew' that 
there was no sujierititioiis attach- 
ment to the btmk of Common Biayer, 
‘•II the part id' those who forwardeTl 
the fliange. “ The Cotkvts^ throvgh^ 
out the whole eourae of the year were 
revised, most of them made anew, 
and rendevK'd more suitable to the 
Kpisihs and Gospels of the day.** 
And tiioiigh Bishops Patrick and 
Burnet were the authors of this al- 
teration, aiul it was forwarded* and 
assisted by Til lot son himself, few 
persons can be now found who are 
prepared to deny that it was an 
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unneceastfjf find aa^ anauthoriseed 
change, and afforded no slight indi- 
cation of an appetite for novelty. 
At all events, however, great db- 
pleasure was excited by th<| pro- 
posal ; it was rejected in convoca- 
tion by an overwhelming majority, 
and instead of giyning fresh strength 
by the return of those who had 
strayed, the Church of England 
was weakened by an internal divi- 
sioii, which lasted for lialf a cen- 
tury. The friends of the house of 
Stuart naturally and easily availed 
themselves of the separation thus 
produced between King William 
and the Church; the iionjuroi's 
were repres(‘iited as the only faith- 
ful pastors, Tillotson and his friends 
Avere denounced as Latitudinariaiis 
and Sociniaris; and hit uiitiinely 
death, while it [iiit a stop to the piun 
which he pursued, and which hi> vir- 
tue, talents, and moderation might 
liave completed, was unable to clieck 
the mischief of which he had been 
an unintentional cause. Many of the 
clergy emhurked in a long, aniMac- 
tious, and often treasonable, oppo- 
sition to the established authonn(\s, 
and were thus confounded and mixed 
with their ii.ilnral ujiponents, the 
Papists ; the Dissenters uere thrown 
into the arms of the Court, tiiid ren- 
dered little less than the piliais of 
the throne and constitution; the 
high-churchmen, provoked by a vi- 
rulent and protracted coiitn^versy, 
to overlook the just ciaiuis of tuler- 
alion and coii.scK’iice,^put forward 
what Warbuiton calls their slavish 
tenets ; and these were only a jiart 
of the melancholy and calamitous 
effects of an ill-judged and prema- 
ture attempt at reconciliation. 

It is said that Arclibishop Ten- 
iiison possessed the original draft of 
the proposed alterations in the li- 
turgy, and that he was always cauti- 
ous of trusLftig them out of his own 
keeping, alleging that if they came 
to be public thry would give no sa- 
tisfaction to either side ; but be 
rather a handle for mutual reproacl^ 
9$ one side would upbraid their 
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brethren for having given up «a 
much, while the other w'ould justify 
their noii-conformity because those 
concessions were too little ; or how-* 
ever not yet passed into a law* 
The truth and importance of thin 
rtmiark, and especially of the con- 
cluding words entitle it to serious 
attention. The noii-conformis..s were 
able to plead in their excuse, fii^st 
that the king's commission had ex- 
pressly admitted that “ there was not 
sutticient provision made for the re- 
moving of scandalous ministers, and 
fur llie refonning^of manners both 
in ministers and peApie/’ and se- 
condly that the eminent men who 
were entrusted with the revision of 
the liturgy and canon law were of 
opinion that raany eonce'ssious might 
be made, and many errors or abuses 
ameiide<l. This pica would natu- 
rally have great weight ; and it was 
not alloweil to fall U» the ground. 
For Bishop Iloadlt^ went much 
farther than the commissioners had 
ventured ; he maintained that the 
Church was tyrannical and unchris- 
tian; and pushed the claims of the 
non-coiifurmists far beyond the 
principles of those who originated 
the schism. Thus, for a long period 
of years, the Dissenters could ap- 
peal, in their own defence, to the 
testimony of distinguished rnembers 
of the Church ; aiiif by those means 
lh(‘y both were fortdied in their pre- 
co^iceivcd opinions, and enabled to 
carry on the controveiby with greater 
siievv of reason, 'riicy availed them- 
selves, with much skill, ofthe errors of 
high-churcli w riters ; and fell readily 
into the mistake, by which the right 
to toleration, and to commiinionf 
were represented ns synonymous. 
The characters and talents of their 
leaders were made to ))rodiice their 
full etlect; ami even the eTsteeni 
generally felt for foreign anti -epis- 
copalians was pres.sed, without 
scruple into the seivice of English 
separatists. Every occasional ne- 
glect upon the part of the regular 
clergy, and tiie too notorious and 
general abuse of private agd puUie 
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patronage were turned, witli iess un- 
fairnest;, to the same purpose. And 
even the increase of infidelity, which 
had been coeval with schism, and 
now draws its stioii;-,’ost argiiineiit 
« from heresy, and dissension, was 
attributed to (1ie weakness and inef- 
ficiency of the establishment. To 
crown the whole, and render the 
wotind utterly incurable, the Soci- 
uiaiis and seini-Deists arraxed them- 
selves in the Presbyterian garb, were 
admitted iu many places to associate 
with the oriiiiifcal DUsentets, ami in 
some actimlly conceived to supjilaiit 
and eradicate %hein : while in all 
they w ere haileil as allies in that pait 
of the common qiiariel, of which 
, the, specious watchword was religious 
liberty. 

'I hcse causes iippe>jr to us quite 
sufficient to account tor the goodly 
esuperstructure which iion-conlor- 
luitv ultimately crecteil^ upon the 
most insufiU'ieiT< and unsciipluiMl 
foundation. The Cliurcli was di- 
Tided, and played its adversary’s 
game ; partly by Jacobitism and 
high persecuting pnucifiles, partly 
by ill-advised and fruitless coiices- 
ittODS. "J’he Dissenters, cm the other 
hand, fiouriaiicd by iimou, by tai- 
nisterial ami royal patroiKige, and by 
the cricrease and the ahu^e of tiie 
spirit of toleration. Their liostiiitx, 
by degrees, becitnio more and more 
inveterate, till the lender conscience, 
which hact 'Stumbled at the surplic^e, 
and the cross in baptism, made 
coniinon csiise xvith the libellous 
iluthors of tite Independent VMiig. 

The fruits reaped by the Church 
from this field of coidusion, were* 
that the Convocation wa^ silenced, 
atid the Conventicle thrown open; 
tiiat latitudinariaii principles becani ^ 
familiar even to those by whom tiiey 
were rejected ; and that to preach 
the^. necessity of adiiermg to the 
communion of the Church, or to 
denounce the schismatic as a a.niier, 
was considered tantaiuomit to a de- 
claration of iiostility to the house of 
Hanover, It was from the latter 
pryJitAbliy a practice originated. 


which is now o^n the decliiiv; and*of 
which we hope soon to witness the 
general rejecdon; viz. that of sel- 
doni preacliiiig upon tlie iiaturd and 
constiVutioii of the Church to any hut 
a clerical congregation. That the 
cleigy, even at I he present moment, 
recpiire instruction ujiiori this head, is 
too iKktiuious to be denied. And 
therefoic the Arcluleacou of Bath, 
and those wlio have preceded or shall 
follow' him iu discussing the* ques- 
tion of schism in visitulioii charges 
and sermons, itre entitled to the 
thanks of the whole body of the 
Church. But while the higher or- 
xiei^ are so much infected with reli- 
gious iiidifiVrence, and what has bemi 
iip))ropria(ely termed a low religious 
lepuhlicauism is spreading rapidly 
among tlir jioor, under tjjr banners 
of Ai elhodism, the m et'ssHy for in- 
struiting laymen is urgent, and 
imii^pciisahie ; and wv trust that it 
will neither be oierlooked iu the 
education of llie young, nor be suf- 
feied to languish and expire as tliey 
aiivaiAe in years. 

If we have extended these remarks 
much beyond our usiud leug'h, it is 
because we are of opinion trial the 
Charge to wliieh we are now to ml-' 
xerf, IS well qualified to pat church- 
men into the only elVeclual iiielhitd 
of counteraeting and diiniiiishing 
dl^sellt. Coming from an itidivuiuai 
W'ho has borne the brunt of an un- 
pleasant coritroxersy, and has plead- 
ed the cause of the establishment, 
when it was aUaeked from an unex- 
pected quarter, it cann(»t hut he 
iaxourahly received by the majority 
oi the clergy. And if the dissenters 
t»r their advocates have fluttered 
themselves witli an exjh ctatioii limt 
Archdeacon Thomas, from his manly 
ami uncompromising disposition, 
w'ouht nilorcl them a handle to ac- 
cuse the Church of illiberal ity, they 
will have fouiul theiiuulves justly 
disappointed. 

He coinnicnees by i:ernindi»)g his 
audience that the law' of Unity, 
unity ill iaith, in worship and lu 
chaiiiy, comes directly from the Son 





of "God himself, stndtis in truth the 
surii and substance of all religious 
obligation to the whole ChrUtian 
woilj. Tills law of I'liifv, he next 
observes, will occasion, fll> be Ijfrokcii, 
as long as human nature remains as 
it is, surijecl to infirmity, averse fioni 
eontronl, and addicted io pride. And 
the original and preventne remedy 
must be sought in ihc jiroviuion made 
by the divine iawgi\er, viz. the com- 
mission which he gave to his Apos- 
tles. It was thi'i commission which 
authorized them to preach the (ios- 
peJ, to ordain nii’ii'^ters, and to pre- 
scribe the polity and oxlernal go- 
vernment of tile Church under the 
immediate dire< tioii (d‘ tlo irl)i\ine 
Master. Tioit tiie foriu of tins <‘\- 
teriial government, I hough pjaiuiy 
alluded to, is not specifically pre- 
scribed ill the a[)ostolKdl writuig>, 
adiiiit's of a short auvl e^l^^ 

Tlie GosjX'ls profess to give no more 
than a short history of our Lord, the 
Acta of the Apostles are priucijiady 
/iccupied in desenhing the ma iiiei 
in which believers were atlded fertile 
Chuicb from pagauCni, an I the 
Epistles are chielly udd/i's e I to 
churches already iorined into corpi'. 
rations, and ac.iuig uml^ r eNtaLdi-»iied 
discipliue. Ill the two ca^i-s 

the record of the rule of order wouM 
have been premature; in ll.e la-t it 
W'ould have bemi iiltHgether Miper- 
iluous. These cure uuo lane, s c oig'-i- 
dered, the Uiiiihrm piMclsct’ and fra- 
ditioii (»!' the. primitive t hinsU la's :n»* 
Hutlicieiit to prove tlic lira! 

origin of episcopacy. Indeed if tliH 
wuis not the imalc v, inch l!ic Nposlle.s 
prcscri!)pd for coiilhmiuj, an oui. iiy 
^lUccessionof iiiinisleis in theCliuich, 
and preserviitg it iu unity o^* idith 
and worship, they .did not jirescnbe 
any mode whatsoever — in wliich case 
it would have been* vain to reprobate 
schism as a sin, for ** where there 
is no law there ijs n,o transgrt s^ioii.” 
In oi:<ler therefore U> laaUe full pi oof 
. of tbeir niiui^try^ according to that 
.oue form of doctrine and order u inch 
‘.alone was established and used by 
the A|[>ostles, the' elei'gy are bolmd 


to &tem the torrent 6 f disorHe^r, ’'* 
mack those wlio’cause divisions',*^' 
guard IVie Unity of the Church, to 
reclaim in the spirit of charity thp»ic 
wdio have sti.iggled Iroui the fold;^ 
and zealous* Y and faitfifully to us^ 
llfeir utmost dihienee to k«*ep froiilf 
wandering the sheep committed td 
their care. 

In the dischai’ifp of this fluty, \vp must 
l ike "onil lipivJ, tliiit Z'^al cany us, not he- 
youfl the hoiimU of Christian discretion# 
\V'!iile we leprobate Schisim, in its tniie 
eliaiaeter, as a Sin, not I jss injnrions to tlKj 
‘ Tiutli ii i^ in jNns,^ than Mibversiv<j 
oftheptMce of his Cmrc’i, we must not 
porniif our convii'tion of its periiiciofin 
f‘ffccts, to flioiiniv!! tliat charily toward|i 
tlip oiHsitcntiMiil i jiois of otlhTs, wlaieli 
th(' Sp fit of the fiit'pel docs certainly 
de iMOil. W' nuist hoi I a coulee, ecpiaMy 
re Hole f. ooi t'je violroc** of t ie Ibgot, 
and tie* i isliir'i coi.m* of the Litifndiu:^- 
lio). W'e )i indeed mm^ou on the in- 
llnenrc of Scli'sm, lus v,e sec it before our 
eyes, without alhiNion rt> those w!i"a have 
ltdf our Apostolical Chnicli; bnt let us 
meet bur ihssentin" brethren fairiy, openly, 
and ill the spiiil of Chiisti.in forbear nice ; 
mother coaceding, what is oiir hpuiidep 
duty to rct.iio . nor i ’‘toinsu^;, what may 
wi’.i saf tv to the Tiulh bo coueeded : 
i*'mend»cnni: tint a tine son of the (l.inrch 
of Kn'^land is not lcs« e»nri»a!>!e iii'^pirit^ 
til III he ia sou ad iii the Kuith.” P. 3. 

The .\icli.ieaLou liien proceed^ 
to oil or such roiiiittijiis on lhci>e 
topics, 'dA uavc hevu impressed upon 
Ins mind by such deliberaUoti. 
Srfusm 111 i!i«^ ecclcsiusticul sense 
his s'gn'dLcai .‘ous, 1 st. the sin of 
cr!eM.,cj.'ig iiA I fomenting i/nnece^- 
.V/; -/ coi!tv.ii viMas i:i the Church, luid, 

/ . too sm of winecvssa^Uj/ 
pauitmg o'imu t.ie Church ; and its 
iiiitu’iit and modern progress ar^e^us 
describL'd liiid lontrasted. 

‘‘ I>nrrn:r <110 mini-itfy of t!iQ ApO^^tlen 
themselves, and ev* n in Churches under 
tliyir iiriMi di ire snpcnntendance, we find 
that .*<ciu''’n broke out in two diflferont 
way^; m Inrkerin^'* and disputes conceiYi- 
iii<( ductnaes; and the etcaltation pf 
spine lVae.ijcrvS or MiiU'iterS, at the wx- 
peiice M\olbeis. Tiie>o St. Paul iepv>' 
InUeb, Violations of * the V|iity of 

Christ ’ But the same dispositions i .at 
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ptwhiMd tluwe original Sclibnw, never AU 
10 produce the same miscliiefs in every 
Cbristian community. New and nirions, 
nay sometimes the ino'Jt absurd, interpie- 
tationft of Scripture-doctrines aie hiou«:lit 
forward, as tlie genuine tests of Oni^lian 
Faith and Piac'.iee, In proportion «'i8 the 
teal, the devotion, and the eloqnenee Of 
the Preacher aie in CHtimation, those in- 
terpretations become siihjorts of debate 
ond contention. Whether the Rule, of 
Faith of the Church Coinniniiity to which 
the Picachcr belongs, authorize his pecu- 
liar opiltitins, or not, seems to be a point 
of little importanee I because we know 
that different persons of no small reputa- 
tion for piety and have, in opposition 
to each other, arid to ourselves, ftmnd the 
Articles of Peace in our own ChuiTh, to 
be both Calviiiistick, and Armmian. — 
Whether 4hc doctiines so stiffly asserted 
Und so exclusively maintained, be of the 
importance asnibed to them; whether 
they tend to the hnildinsr up of the body 
of Christ in Cnity, to the advancement of 
Ciiristiaii purity of life, and to the promo- 
tion of Christian peace, these ciirum- 
Btanees also appi^r subjects of little con- 
sideration; it IS quite sufFicient that the 
favourite Preacher maintains then^ ; and 
all who question either the validity of his 
doctrines, or the utility of his zeal in pro- 
moting them, have only a name, tliat tliey 
are Chiistians, but aie dead. Tiie 
preacher l.iinself, piobably a man of 
ability and of irreproachable life, becomes, 
as the best of men may become, vain of 
his populaiity, and of ilie nnnibcr of In'* 
adheu*iit>. A paity is then formed in the 
bosom of the Clmich, distingiuslmig itself, 
not only by pcruliJniiies ofdocinne, l)iit by 
certain habits of life ‘ diverse liom oiliCr 
men,' by peculiar nvanneis ot speech and 
nf dress, and by peculiar demcanoni ir> the 
fonimon inteicvuuse of life. Then the 
8ebism, which had hnliCrto he<*n partial, 
becomes moie and more extensive ; thin 
tlic sober and orderly system .of worship 
within the Church, are found not to be 
anfficiently spiritual ; the Clergy who 
quietly labour to rnauitain the doctiines of 
the Church to wlncli they have swoiu 
fealty, are nor evan;H lir,il ; and aic siig- 
mat^cad with the reproach of not preach- 
mg the Gospel.’' p. 9. 

Heving; briefly shewn that the 
Gospel which the Clergy do not 
preach i* a very difl'erent one from 
that .which is contained in the Scrip* 
and that they who are the adv^o- 
r-ai^svof thU oew GospcI, ami abeU 


torn of the d^sensions wliich it no« 
cessarily promotes, are guilty of the 
sin of iScliisin, the Archdeacon ad- 
verts to ihe case of our separktion 
iVoui t^e Church of Rome ; and ob- 
serves, that it was ju'stitiable because 
it was necessary. When the doctrines 
and practices of opr Church or of 
any other church are equally cor- 
rupt, then and not till then may 
those churches be forsaken. He 
proceeds to iiiiike some observations 
rcapecling our dissenting brethren; 
and the manner in which he speaks 
of those who have been bred up in 
alienation from the Chureh, may be 
ascertained from the following ex- 
tracts. 

“ Of these, I shall say, that whatever 
may have been the roiidiict ot their fore- 
fathers, or however erroneous their tenets 
may be, they are not Miljects of our cen- 
sure, but of oiii cliaritahle regiet. Their 
Faith, like the Faith of the generality of 
mankind, is the Faith nhich they have 
im? tai/g'hf, 'riiey live indeed in separa- 
tion from the Chiircli ; but I see not how 
they can be cltarged wiiii the sin of Schism ; 
because the sat of sepaiation can be 
charged on lliosc only, who without rea- 
son, and nmn rfS.sa) i/y have separated 
themsehrs.'* 1*. 11. 

Considering the sin of Schism, in the 
first instance, to he, not in the iipstakcs 
of a man’s understanding, but in the per- 
veiM'uess of his will; not in his holding 
peculiar doctiincs, hut in the contcniious 
spiiit with wliieli he advances and diffliscs 
them; I have not scriiplcd to point to the 
quaifcr, whcie 1 think it is noquest loiiably 
manifcsSt. Considering the sin of Schism, 
III the fcccciid instance, to he in inwcres- 
sary sepnratwii fioin the Church; I caii- 
uut see how those persons are chargr able 
with It, who iiave never hairassed the In- 
tel iia I peace of the Clnirch bj' their vain 
jangliiigs; nor how they can l»e said to 
have separated themselves from a Cliiirch, 
of whirl! tiny never were members. Do 
not, however, imagine that, in thus deem- 
ing exempt from the g wi// of Schism, tho.se 
against whom the. charge cannot,. Jtrictly 
speaking, be made, I mean to adopt that 
pretended liberality, which confounds all 
the di.stiuctions between Order and Dii- 
order in the Church of Christ. Let mo 
not be supposed to say that such peraous 
arc not in ttchism. Because, if Unity of 
Faith and Worship,'' and if Apostolical 
prdef be essential to tlie Cburcli of Ciiriiti 
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Wejr wtiA hmve raionncM both, must b« 
Sidiismaticks : but 1 dare not charge with 
the sin of Schism, those who consctenli- 
ouslyk’dwi peaccal)Iy adhere to that pro- 
fession of faith, wherein tticy were bfed. 
Whatever may be thou* errors, We have 
not the right of prononneing their con- 
demnation. — ‘*To their own master they 
Bland or fall.* ^ 

“ But when we consider Schism, ac- 
cording to the character given of it by St. 
Paul ; that such was its original malignity, 
as to incapacitate a man from receiving 
the pledge of Salvation in the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and that it was then visited by the 
immediate inflictioii of divine judgments ; 
-—though we ought to pause, before we 
charge the guilt ot'it on otiiers, without the 
unquestionable pi oof of Facts , still we arc 
not to suppose the. spirit, from which 
Schism proceeds, to be less noxious, be- 
cause many pious and fiim believers in 
Christ, arc to be found otit of the Church, 
Though we are bonnden in Charity, not to 
impute the sin of Scliism to such men as 
Ainsworth, Pole, Doddridge, Watts and 
otheis, of whose leariimg, piety, and inte- 
grity the pi Oofs are indisputable to the 
whole woild; though we reverence their 
conscientious continuance in separation 
from a Cliuich, to whose higliest diuiiitics 
they iiiight, on coiirormity, liave justdiabiy 
aspired; still we aie not to let our Chaiiiy 
towaids men, supeisrde the injunctioiKs of 
our divine spiritual Head: we aie not to 
cloatlie, with a indiitie of imiif^cK ucc, the 
deformity ot a siii, icpioliatcd by an iii- 
Bpired Apostle; and which, doubtless for 
an example, was puui.>lied at iiist, as the 
Bame Apostle declares, willi Weakness, 
jjickness, and Dcatli. ’ P. lo. 

I have jpoken, 1 hope, asS becomes 
the place wheiein I stand, roiicciDing 
Schism, as it is, as a sin of ilecptst d>c , 
as the mo'it ileadly pesi, hy which the 
Unity of the Church o{ Christ is assailed , 
but 1 have not, nor can I in I’onseieiiee, 
involve in a charge of the pi actual com- 
mission of that sin, those among wiioiii, if 
we 0111 selves had been bi ought up, we 
should most prohaiily, in roiiscu nee, how- 
ever erroneous, have rcinnined. Clwiiity 
to those who are aliens from tlie Chinch, 
and who do not liarrass the peace of the 
Church, and Charity towards the unruly 
mid' factions Meinhers of tlie Church, 
tliongh the purpose be the same, cannot 
nnd indeed ought not, to be sliewii in an 
indiscriminate manner. My hearty desire, 
find sure 1 am of your conciiiTeiice, is, 
that conscientious and good men, whose 
misfortune, but not intention it is, that 
tfiey are i» Schism as the result of tbcir 


education, may be ipdnced bf tiie Chris* 
tiaii Charity, which the Church manifests 
towards them, and hy our own Candour 
and moderation, to weigh with the same 
candour and impartiality, the reasons for 
their eontinivince in alienation fioni the 
Church. But tliis effect it is hopeless to 
aim at. if we assume to ourselves a right 
of repruhatiug them for a sin, which they 
indignantly disavow. In such cases con- 
viction of a fault is alwwys superseded, if 
by nothing else, by avcision from the ac- 
cuser.” P. l7. 

To tlie spirit and tone of these re- 
marks no objection can be antiei- 
pated ; but we ;i^re aware that the 
Arcbdeacoirs disthiction betw'ecii 
being guilty of schism, and being in 
schism, will he objected against by 
some of the most consistent and 
respected defenders of our Apostolic 
Church. Whether the phrase be a 
correct one, will certainly admit of 
doubt, for schism has been already 
detined “ the sin of unnecessary 
separation,” and therefore to be m 
schism, is to be in the sin of unne- 
cessary si'paralion ; and the differ- 
ence between being in a sin, and 
being guilty of a sin, is not very in- 
telligible. lUit this is verbal criti- 
cism, and does not affect the merits 
of the question. A full discussion 
of the subject would lead us far be- 
yond our limits, but we shall ven- 
ture to submit one consideration to 
the reader's nolie«c. 

Unless men can be guilty of apos- 
,lacy from a laith tliat they ne>er 
professed, or can be said to lijave 
separaled theiiisehcs from a society 
to which they never were admitted, 
there is a clear and precise distinc- 
tion belween the original sectary 
and his descendants. The former 
by forsaking the Cniirch commits a 
crime ; the latter hy continuing in 
separation omits a duty. The dis- 
senter who was born in a dissenling 
congregation may be compared to a 
Gentile born out of Cl1l'istianit^ . 
They both are educated in error, if 
not ill unbelief — they both are bound 
to hear the truth w'hencver it is de- 
livered to them. But until it is deli- 
vered to them .forcibly and plainly. 
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and urged home upon their con- 
sciences in a niaiiuer i^iiich may 
coinmaiid a prudent iiuin\ absent, 
their iion-eunroriiiily ad infi<h li!y 
are misfortunes not sins. For a 
youn;^ and eonscientious*' untl pious 
dissenterjuay fell us ih.il his parentv 
to whom he was hound by the most 
sacred ties, hroui'ht him up in a 
non conformist soeietv, and on non- 
conformist principles. Can we lea- 
sonabty begin a conversation with 
such a person by pointing to St. 
Paul's denunciation of the sclusmn- 
tic, and saving, l>e,hold, \our clia- 
TMCter, >our falo, and yonr desert. 
He is not acquainted with the 
most conclusive evulence in iavour 
of episcopacy, oamely tlie unifonn 
practice of the primitive churches,' 
the admissions of the Ctulur pre^b^- 
teriaus are concealed from luui ; lie 
has neither seen and despised mira- 
cles like the carlv unbciiivers; nor 
has be set his mind against the truth 
like the inodi in Heretic and Deist. 
To ad(ir< S') such ;i person as a great 
and notoiioua oheiider, is, as Aich- 
deacoii rhoiuas has observed, to 
assume him gui ty of a sni which he 
indignantly nisuvows, and his con- 
viction of irror will be pievcntcd, if 
by nothing else, by aversion from 
tlie accuser. He will avail himself 
X)f ail the arguments that ari' to be 
found in our best writers in favour 
of those who err from ignf>rance, 
and will conclude that as we an; 
palpably wrong in charging him witii 
guilt, we may be e(|ually mistaken in 
advocatiug episcopacy. 

The great arguincnt against this 
view of tlie subject, is that loul has 
declared schism and seji iratioii to be 
isinful ; and that we are bound to 
reiterate the sentence; though at the 
same time we may trust that iiitiiiite 
inerey will extend its compassion to 
those who transgress, like St. Paul, 
ignorantly and in unbelief. This 
tnotie of putting the question, is, we 
readily admit, a complete and satis- 
factiniry defence against the charge 
o^;Ubberality ; but it will not there- 
foie prevent that kritatioa in the 


minds of dissenters, which may be* 
produced by apparent as easily as 
by real harshness. They cannot and 
they will not judge of churchmen by 
Ihcir iiv^dives : tlit‘v cannot see the 
heart. \N here guill is imputed by 
us, ilispleasure will be cerlaiuly felt 
bv them ; and as tliv^v are mere tal. 
lible men, tlii'* feeling will often ex- 
ceed its due boniuls, and render 
them deaf to the plainest reasoning. 
Still w hat has been declared in Scrip- 
ture we are neither to doubt nor con- 
ceal. We are not at liberty tc» ac- 
quit the scliiMiiatic. Meitlier how- 
ever are we called iqnni to deteruiim? 
the precise d('scriptK«ii of persons to 
whom this name is applied; nor if 
we were docs it loiiow, tii.il all whiA 
commit the s-ime action are (fiiilty of 
the same crime : since jmtii, and 
much more Ciod, coiqiles tlie motive 
with the deed —and tliere are good 
grounds for supposing that evon the 
oiigitml sepaialist docs not fall wiih* 
ill the apostolic censure ami 
demnatioii, unless be be iidiuenced 
by piu«‘ or malice, or willul igno- 
rance and iiiat*enlioii. 

If therefore instiMd of tilling the 
iioii-coidormi.st that he is an alien 
from the flock of i hiisf, we .should 
urge him by liis Christian prolessioii 
to return lo our comiuuiuon, would 
not the ])rol>ability of succeeding be 
very rmieb increased. He rnnsf hear 
us niori' favourafilv ; when we sjieak 
to him with teiidernos'*. V/e may 
ask him, in the first place, w lusher 
he can possildy imagine tIuiL the 
(’hrisiiaii fold as one in the sense 
that its master ilesircs : if wot he 
bound to inquire whether there l)x* 
any im‘ans williin bis reach, which 
may contribute lo ao desirable an 
caul. lie inUvSt not be left at liberty 
to maintdiii, without reply, that 
Christian unity siainties Modaiig birt 
a charitable disposition ; nor i^iould 
he be allowed to forget that there 
are directions in the Scripture with 
which he has not hitherto complied. 
Aod if he shall contend, wiM^ his 
forefathers, that both parties »liouki 
yield a littke^ we may ahew iibii iii^t 
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Ibis principle, fairly followed to its 
consequences, will throw op^n the 
Church to every species of heresy, 
and iV*quire us U> fraternize viithtiie 
heretic iis well as the nou-coiif*^rruist. 
TJuity is recjuired ; and creeds have 
ever been found indispensable, and 
ceremonies, of piie sort or anolher, 
must be adopted. The ri^ht of ap- 
pointing them must therefore be 
vested soinewliere — the laws of the 
church and of the couiitrv have aiveii 
it to our ecclesiastical rulers, and 
they, like all others, ou«lit to be 
obe\ed, not from fear, but from con- 
science, The conscience enlight- 
ened b> Scripture must surely per- 
ceive' that Cliristiaiiily is not that 
system of iiidepeMideiice and separa- 
tion, ^^hich the dissenter in tiie course 
of controversy ha'i ihoiiuht proper to 
represent it. It was (oi diri4!Tnt 
grounds that his fort latliers justiti<‘d 
their scliisin ; and the line ot defence 
which has been adojited in subse. 
qiient limes, both proie.^ the ucuk- 
ness of the orii^inal po^ltion, and 
teaches us that ulitui s<‘paratie^i has 
once bc. 4 «iri, there will ever bv* tbuiid 
fiesli ariiuineiits and fresh principles 
to support it. Let each jiarlN culu- 
vate a spirit of i (uiciiiatnui and cha- 
rily— and soinetluuii ni;:> by decrees 
be cftected. I be cliurclunan will 
not alienate tlie diNsenter by hursli- 
ness ; the di>M‘nter uill not resist 
the cliurclimaii from obstiiiacv or 
pique. The refoi iiiatiou ol w hatever 
is atiiiss ill our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment may coiitriluile verv ina- 
terndly to the triumph ; and the con- 
summation will piobably be iia^^ten- 
ed by the increasini' departure of 
dissenters Iroiu the doctrine as well 
as j^oveinmeiit of the jVpostles; and 
the consequent return of the or- 
thodox noii-conformisl inio tlie bo- 
som of llial Church which ailords the 
only edectual shelter for himself and 
his children apjainst the wiles of So- 
ciiius, or against the more imposing 
and more popular enormities of 
Aatiiiotniaiiisiu. 

This consideration should be al- 
lowed to have its full eti'cet on the 


minds of those who, in the opinion 
of Archdeacon Thomas and of n le>rge 
]»roportion of his brethren, are laying 
the foimdatioiis of another schism, 
if these ))er^ons are prepared to ac- 
quit liaxter and his associates of all 
intentional misconduct, let them re- 
flect upon the misciiief which has 
resulted indirectly from non-con- 
formity. Disput4‘s among Christians 
are the strong holds ot intidelity ; 
and though an entire acquittal upon 
this head is nijt due to any party, 
because insults ought to be'eiidured 
with patience? an A not recompensed 
or retorted, yet the greatest portion 
of blame and even of guilt must 
tiiially attach to the authors of un- 
necessary contention 


Christian Morality indispensable; 
or, Jesus Christ y^our Lord and 
our Cody as perject Man, a Pat^ 
tern of lhfii:;ioiis Virtue; with 
an occasional Application to the 
peculiar Circumstances of the 
Times: a Coarse of Twenty sue- 
cis.sirc Sunday Evtning Lectures j 
on Tuts sihvttd by the Society 
for J^romoAng ( hiistian Know- 
preached in the Parochial 
( hope I of Sf. A/choluSy in the 
liutou^h vj Har^dch. in the Win- 
ter and Sprinfr of the Years 18 IC 
and 1817. Py the Rlv. Thomas 
^Scotty a.D. of Magdalen Col- 
/eg", 0.1 jordy Rector of Little 
Vahhyy and yinriury to the Na- 
iionaf Sc h aids in the Deanery of 
Tcndringy and Diocese of Lon^ 
don. 8vu. jip. :M4. 7s. Riving- 
lons. UUJ). 

Thk author of this volume informs 
us, in his preface, that, tl^e ex- 
ample of his predecessor, the op- 
portunity of catechizing a numerous 
National S( liool, ami the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants of Har- 
wich induced him to give a third ser- 
vice on Sunday evenings during part' 
of the year: at which service these 
lectures were delivered. The schools 
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constitute a part, a considerable 
part presume, of an association 
on which, as our readers may pro- 
bably recollect, the Bishop of Lon- 
don conferred high praise in his last 
Visitation Charge. And from these 
circumstances, we trust, that Mr. 
Scott will not suspect us of a design 
to undervalue his work, if we consi- 
der it*as chiefly calculated to extend 
and complete the benefits of a reli- 
gious education. Viewing it in that 
light, we shall preface the extracts 
which we propose to make from it, 
with some remarks^^pon the progress 
of National instruction. 

The early Reports of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which a correspondent has enabled 
US to rescue from oblivion, have 
shewn that the education of the 
lower orders, by means of Charity 
Schools, was carried a century ago 
to a much greater extent than is 

f generally imagined. And therefore 
n addition to many valuable sugges- 
tions contained in the Reports them- 
selves, and applicable, as we trust, 
to some of the few remaining defi- 
ciencies in the National System, we 
are also forcibly reminded of the 
possibility of an event which must 
be deprecated whenever it is men- 
tioned, but which will become leas 
likely and less alarming, the more 
generally it is c6ntempiated. This 
event is the failure of the present 
admirable plans for the instruction 
and improvement of the poor. And 
though the interest so universally 
excited and cherished, and the ad- 
mitted danger of suffering the poor 
to continue in their ignorance, and 
the stimulus of rival societies, and 
the intrinsic merits of the machi- 
nery, are circumstances which clearly 
separate the past times from the 
present, yet when we read, as in the 
circular letter for 1717, of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops earnestly re- 
4 Commending the charity schools; 
%nd remember bow few traces of 
(these schools could have been dis- 
covered after the lapse of half a 
century, the ardent and san- 


guine may feel some little apprehen^ 
sion respecting the state of the Na- 
tional Society in the year 1900. We 
are not sensible of any inclirfation 
to beqpme alarmists on the subject 
of our great grand-children, yet if 
some slight idea of danger were ge- 
nerally excited, we^;should not feci 
disposed to deride it. For it is the 
general custom to speak as if success 
were already obtained, and if the 
work is not brought to a happy ter- 
mination, the failure will have pro- 
ceeded from excessive and prema- 
ture confidence. 

If it was pos^ible to discover the 
precise cause of the decline of the 
earlier schools, the lesson to be de- 
ri\ed from their errors would be of 
first-rate importance. But this task, 
if it be performed at all* must pro- 
ceed from abler hands than ours. 
The most that we can pretend upon 
the present occasion is to offer a 
few uncertain conjectures, and de- 
duce a few comparisons and analo- 
gies, more or less applicable and 
eorretft. If the attention of the 
friends of education can be drawn 
to the subject, the end that we have 
in view is gained. 

If we are asked how it is possi- 
ble that the present zeal and earnest- 
ness in favour of universal educa- 
tion should subside, we an:>wer that 
it may happen in two ways. The 
upper orders may cease to contri- 
bute their money and their time, 
either from not being able to per- 
ceive the good efl’ects which they 
had anticipated, or simply from be- 
ing weary of a good and great work. 
In the first case the blame will be 
cast upon the poor for persevering 
in their follies and vices, in spite of 
an improved education ; in the se- 
cond the rich will be justly con- 
demned for returning to antieat ha- 
bits of indifference and selfishness, 
and sacrificing the greatest orna- 
ment and greatest security of their 
country. We would inquire there- 
fore whether it be not highly proba- 
ble, that tiie failure of the original 
charity schools originated from oaf 
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qr both of these causes. If the 
connection between teacher and 
scholar finally ceased as soon as the 
latte? was sent out to service, that 
is when he was between thirteen and 
fourteen years of a^e, and if his 
moral and religious conduct was not 
attended to by It^s master, he might 
easily fall into the habits of those 
with whom he lived, and grow up 
neither better nor worse than his 
fathers. This would be but slight 
encouragement to the patrons of the 
charity schools. And if their num- 
bers bad been originally limited to 
the more active Clergy, or the more 
benevolent Laity, tlie ga|)s which 
time must nrake in their ranks might 
not be readily filled up; and thus 
the institutions would dwindle down 
to nothing. Lei it be observed, how- 
ever, that we do not by any means 
take upon ourselves to assert, that 
this was the case with the attempt 
that has been alluded to; for we 
have not the means of ascertaining 
the fact; and it is obvious from the 
extracts contained in this number of 
our journal, that the schools were 
seriously endangered by the politi- 
cal feuds of the age. Still they may 
ha\o failed, for aught that the pub- 
lic knows to the contrary, from the 
unimproxed cond'ti(m of tlie persons 
they had sent out into the world, 
and from the consequent diminution 
of superiiitendaime and support. 

From this danger the National 
Society may entirely escape, it two 
measures, warmly apd repeatedly 
recommended by its best friends, be 
adopted by all its branches. The 
first is the institution of Sunday 
Schools, for those who are at work 
during the week ; and the other, the 
largest practicable admission td lay 
Visitors to assist in the general ma- 
nagement of the business. Objec- 
tions are often urged against both 
these steps, bgt they all branch out 
from one and the same stock ; 
namely, the dhticulty of bringing 
the measures to bear. Their im- 
portance and value arc not denied ; 
Rbmbmbjiancer, No. 15. 


hut their practicability is coniridered 
almost hopeless. That tlie obsta* 
cles are serious, must not b*e de- 
nied ; but they are not more serious 
than (hose which have been already 
overcome; and, like other giants, 
they are often most formidable at a 
distance. A large majority of the 
children leave our National Schools, 
before they are fourteen years of 
age, they have learned the rudi- 
ments of their religion, and can read 
and write ; but they have still to go 
through the severest trials and temp- 
tations, and scyeral years must 
elapse before their* most intimate 
friends can feel well-grqunded con- 
fidence respecting their conduct in 
life. If their principles have been 
formetbthey are still pliable and frail; 
and if their principles are still to 
seek, the voyage has been contmeiiced 
without a compass. Such ebildren 
exposed to the vices of any of our 
large towns, may easily sink into so 
depraved a state, as to create no 
slight suspicion in the minds of the 
inconsiderate, respecting the real 
utility of education. That the chil- 
dren and the system may escape 
from the dangers to which they are 
thus exposed, lot the connection 
between them be continued beyond 
its usual term. In towns, the young 
apprentices and seivauts, who have 
quilted the dax-sehools, might be 
assembled on Siiudavs, without any 
nngterial difficulty. Many of them 
will come of their own accord, or 
with the encouragement of an occa- 
sional present of books. Ail might 
be brouglit together, if their mas- 
ters would enforce attendance ; and 
if the visitors took care that regular 
complaints should be preferred 
against such of the boys as played 
truant. The young people once as- 
sembled, the most formidable ob- 
stacle Ls overcome ; but something 
still remains to be done. They are 
too old to be treated like children. 
They rejoice at their escape from 
the drudgery of school ; and jtheir 
Sunday studies will be not agree- 
A a 
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ttble^ if they too cloeeW resemble 
those of past times. On this ac. 
count the institutions should not 
be placed under the same imme- 
diate controul. If it is inconvenient 
to a|>point separate masters, the 
older lads should be taught almo&t 
entirely by visitors, that they may 
thus come to regard the Sunday 
School, as a grammar-school-boy 
regards the University ; as a place, 
namely, to which he will be pre- 
ferred as he advances in years, and 
approaches more nearly to man- 
' hood. ^ 

The plan as^mes the practicabi- 
lity of obtaining one or more con- 
stant visitors ; nor is it possible that 
this duty should be wholly discharg- 
ed by the Clergy ; whose occupa- 
tions on the Sabbath are already so 
numerous. And, in fact, wherever 
the assistance of the laity can be 
obtained, it is not only of import- 
ance as a relief to the Clergy, but 
it is also valuable, as it gives the 
former a direct interest in the pro- 
motion of the system, and makes 
them acquainted with its extraordi- 
nary merits. The obvious advan. 
tages which the young people will 
reap from their superintendance, 
added to the effects of constant at- 
tendance at Church, and of an es- 
cape from the vices that attend upon 
Sabbath.breakiiTg, will produce all 
that is now necessary to render the 
National Society permanent, a proof, 
that is to say, from experiment, of its 
beneficial consequences. 

But it is time to advert to Mr. 
Scott, and his very useful volume. 
The dedication informs us, that the 
subject of his lectures was selected 
from one of the single leaves, cir- 
culated gratuitously by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge : 
the object of which, in Mr. Scott’s 
opinion, was to connect with the 
true foundation of Christian faith, 
‘What ignorant, enthusiastical, and 
iehismatical teachers, are too much 
addicted to separate, the indispen- 
aupeistmcture of Chnstian 
Ai^'4he lectures were de- 


livered during A period of great dis- 
tress, arising from the dearness of 
provisions and want of employ- 
ment, brief reference is often made 
to thor circumstances of this awful 
crisis, and the duty of civil obe- 
dience is familiarly and forcibly ex- 
plained. If this plvi had been com- 
monly adopted, when the causes of 
the late national irritation com- 
menced, it is not, impossible that 
other places might have continued 
as free from disturbance, as that 
which had the benefit of Mr. Scott’s 
pastoral labours. In the winter and 
spring of the years 1810 and IB 17, 
he warned his congregation against 
the approach of a season of tempta- 
tion and trial, in w hich the revolution- 
ary and blasphemous demagogue, 
would greedily avail himselfof the suf- 
ferings of the low^er orders of the 
community, and endeavour to destroy 
every existing institution. While 
grieving, as he must necessarily 
have done, over the recent accom- 
plishment of his prediction, Mr. 
Scotf will have derived sincere and 
well-merited satisfaction from think- 
ing, that he had done his utmost to 
ensure its failure. 

The early piety of our Lord, his 
obedience to his earthly parents, 
his unwearied diligence in doing 
good, his humility and lowliness of 
mind, his inoffensive and uublame. 
able life and actions, his eminent 
self-denial in becoming man, his 
contentment in a low condition, his 
frequent pei:formance of private 
prayer, and of the duty of thanks- 
giving, his compassion towards the 
miserable, his holy and edifying 
discourse, his familiar conversation, 
bis patience under sufferings and re- 
proaches, his readiness to forgive 
injuries, his sorrow for the sins and 
sufferings of others, his zeal for the 
public worship of God, his glorify- 
ing his Father in all he did, his im- 
partial reproof ef siii, his obedient 
submission to his Father’s will and 
pleasure, and his love and practice 
of universal holiness, form the re- 
spective subjects of the Twenty Lee- 
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tures, in which Jesus Christ is set 
forth as a pattern of rMigious virtue. 
The reader is warned at the con- 
clusion of the table of contents, iipt 
so to consider Christ as his pattern, 
as to disown him for iiis Saviour and 
Redeemer ; and the following pas- 
sages may suffice to give an ade- 
quate idea of the general execution 
of the work : 

“ * Learn of me,’ says Christ, * for I am 
meek and lowly.’ 

This was a lesson that they could not 
learn of the Scribes and Piiarisces, who 
were proud and petulant; iicitiier could 
they learn it uf the most distinguished phi- 
losophers of the Gentile world. 

“ The doctors of the Jewish law, might 
indeed have imbibed a spirit of meekness 
from tlieir sacred voiiinie, for tbeir gieat 
legislator Moses, whose authority they pre- 
tended so much to venerate, and who had 
predicted, that the Lord would raise up a 
prophet, ill the latter days, like unto him, 
was a man rernarkaidc for his meekness 

“ Their royal Psalmist also liad cele- 
brated in his songs the blessings of the 
ineeh, and declared that* the Loid would 
beautify the meek with salvation f .* 

** Isaiah likewise had prophesied^ that 
the Messiah should * preach good tidings, 
that is, the Gospel, to the meek J.' 

** Tiiough therefore the people of God 
were miserably deheierit in practice^ the 
principle recommended by their Messiah 
was inculcated both by the law and the 
prophets, 

** And their priests ought to have pre- 
pared themselves and their people, by 
meekness of heart, to receive and learn of 
him, who was meek^ and, as foretold by 
their prophet, * came iiuto Jerusalem lowly 
and riding on an ass V 

But It is less siirpi ising, that the phi- 
losophers of the heathen world should have 
been deficient in their morality, and have 
need to learn of him, who came to en- 
lighten the Gentiles. 

“ * It is sufficiently evident, as lias been 
judiciously observed ||, that wherever the 
foundation is insecure, the structure must 
fall: and that the basis of the heathen mo- 
rality was unsound will appear, if we re- 
flect that it was laid without consideration 
of the real nature of man as a fallen and 
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corrupt being : that it was established ge- 
nerally upon a persuasion of the dignity of 
human nature ; and that the fabric ^raised 
upon it was erected with a view tb dis» 
tinction among men; hence it was that 
hiiinihty, whicji is the only sure basis of 
virtue, wavS excluded.’ 

.** It became him, therefore, who came 
into the woild to raise our fallen nature, 
to teach us humility, and call both Jew 
and Gentile from the prevalent pretensions 
of pride to learn from his pattern to be- 
come * meek and lowly in heart.’ 

** Humility and meekness of heart were 
not more necessary to afford mankind the 
ti ue and firm foundation of all moral vir- 
tues, than they wer^ conspicuous in the 
character and conduct o€ Christ.” P. 53. 

“ Though indispensably necessary to ren- 
der even kings and emperors truly great 
and iiappy, the doctrine of the text is not 
less useful and valuable to the poor. 

“ If tlie poor man be not exposed to the 
temptations of hanghtinc^ss and pride, he is 
moic liable to envy and discontent, at tlie 
apparently more prosperous condition of 
others. 

** The poor are thcrefoie not less in- 
vited to learn of him, nay to them more 
partieularly was the Gospel, the glad tid- 
ings of a better hfe, preached, that they 
might find re.«it to their souls, by the pa- 
tient endurance of evils, * in this.’ 

** They are the persons to whom our 
Lord literally addresses himself, and they, 
we may suppose therefore, ought particu- 
larly to listen to the lesson, which their 
.Saviour so kindly invites them to learn. 

** * Come unto me, lie says, ail ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you lest.’ ■ 

* The rest of a laboiiiing man is sweet/ 
and those, to whom labour is not neces- 
sary, are glad, in voluntary exercise, to 
endure tlie one, that they may afterwards 
fully enjoy the other. But the labour, 
here spintnally spoken of, is doubtless the 
labour uf the mind, and such as the soul 
is sensible of, when lieavy laden with sins. 

** If, in times of national tiial and af- 
fliction, the poor give way to fretful- 
ness, and disloyal discontent, they then 
only increase the weight of that galling 
burden, which the benevolent .Saviour de- 
sired to relieve by the consolatioifs ad- 
ministered, under his easy Christian yoke. 

* Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all other things 
shall be added unto you *.* 

** The poor are in the hands of a merci- 
ful Father, who made both poor and rich ; 
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«ad who 10 wisely orders the thinjp^ of this 
world,, by bis good Providence, that the 
poor may perceive, however lowly their 
present station, it is a station, that trod 
has assigned tliein, and remember it is a 
station, that the Lord of life himself dig- 
nified with his own choice. It is there- 
fore in his power, however hard and lalio- 
rions tlieir present condition may be. to 
give rest unto their souls by contentment 
here, and a rich reward in the joys of 
heaven hereafter, if with true f.iith and 
sincere repentance they come unto him, 
and * learn of the Lord Jesus to be meek 
and lowly in heart.’ ’* P. 65?. 

“ Our blessed Lord, we perceive, has 
taught us, not only bow to pray, but like- 
wise how to pratse the Lord of heaven 
and earth. 

“ If you say of a man that he is ungrate- 
ful, it has been long since remarked, that 
you have given a compendious account of 
consummate baseness. 

“ It is therefore not wonderful, that he 
wlto came into the world to afford us a 
pattern of every virtue, as well as to make 
our imperfect services acceptable, thtougb 
his saciifice and ^tercession, should teach 
us a lesson of gratitude to God. 

“ It was for our sakes, no doubt, that 
Jesus Christ answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, for he knew, ‘ that the Father 
heard him always and was sensible of 
the gratitude of his soul, though not ex- 
pressed in the language of men. 

“ He therefore both prayed to, and 
praised his heaveti'y Father, for our sakes, 
and as a pattern to mankind. 

This we may suppose more requisite, 
because there hah been before the birth 
of Christ, and have been since, men who 
/ pretending to be wise, had become so 
foolish as to imagine, that the aifai^ of 
men were no concern to the Alii)iglvty,and 
that he neither heard nor regaidod the 
devouttst prayers, nor the most grateful 
thanksgivings of his creatures. 

Blit we feel that gratitude, is one of 
the most pleasing, and one of the most for- 
cible impulses of our nature; and the voice 
of religion, in the example of Christ, 
places that natural and honourable feeling, 

' on t()c firmest foundation.’’ P. 132. 

Another important occasion, on which 
the Lord Jesus gave thanks to his Father, 
irai at the grave of Lazanis. 

, ** It was, when he so mightily demon- 
. itrated, that his voice could call the dead 
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from their graves, and * that he was the re- 
surrection and the life 

“ Tliis therefore is a pattern and direc- 
tion to IIS, that, whenever we may he able, 
by the lielp of God, to do any good in the 
worid/fomporal or spiritual, without delay, 
we should ascribe it to his aid, by which 
alone, we can render any real service to 
mankind, or to oiirselvqs 

** What we may desire or design to do 
of good, may, 'through our own weakness 
ortho perveisencss of others, be frustrated ; 
and we cannot presume to say, as onr Lord 
Jesus did, ‘1 know, Father, that thoii 
hearest me always,* for we may be such 
sinners as God will not hear; or we may 
ignorantly ask, and attempt to do that, 
which It may not be meet wc should per- 
form. 

“ But should we be disappointed in our 
best designs, and sncli as we may devoutly 
pray for, and labour to attain, through the 
iiiterres'^ion of Christ; yet disappointment 
ought not to lead us to disgust or ingra- 
titude ; blit we should call his example to 
mind, who dnl so many mighty works in 
vain, at Chora/in, and made few converts 
at Cape.rnaum.” P, 137. 

“ There W.is nothing for which the first 
Christians were more abundant in thanks- 
giving than for the succi'ss of the Gospel. 

“ * They thanked God for every remem- 
brance of those t,’ whom they had con- 
verted to the faith, and who continued 
‘ steadfastly in the doctiines and fellow- 
sljip of the apostles 

Their lives, we know, were full of 
sufferings, and as one of them declared, * if 
their ho^[)cs had been confined to this mor- 
tal life, (bey might have been justly ac- 
coiiiited’ of ‘ all men most miserable § 
but their epistles, their letters, to the dif^ 
ferent Christian Churches, were full of 
grateful thanksgiving, in imitation of their 
Lord and Master.” P. 141, 

** With sticlHa perfect pattern therefore 
of the performance of the duty of thanks- 
giving to God, as we most clearly perceive 
in Christ JCvSiis our Lord ; and with such a 
comment on his gratitude, as we find in 
the conduct of his apostles, confessors, and 
martyrs, we can neither mistake the duty, 
nor want a poweiful incitement to its per- 
petual practice. 

“ It is a duty more clearly revealed, ex- 
emplified, and enforced by Cliristianity, 
than it was before ; but it is a duty, that 
both reason and uiicorrnpted nature 
strongly inculcate, and if Christians are 

“ • John xf. 2.5.” 

** i Acts li. 42.” 
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found uutbtnkfu), when * the Iotc’ and the 
f'xamplc of Christ, ought to ‘ constrain 
them*/ to the most devout^ and sublime 
thankCiilness, it shall be * more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah at the day*of 
judgment/ than for all such ut^ratcful 
Christian countries, and the very heathens 
* shall rise, up agamst them, and condemn 
them.*” P. 14.i. ^ 

To this plain, and practical, and 
evangtlical instruction, no believer in 
Christianity can object ; and the pro- 
fligate iiiiist blush wliile he neglects, 
and the infidel while he derides such 
excellent lessons. In the mistaken 
preaching of the funatic, both the 
profligate and the infidel partly 
find, and partly pretend to find, an 
excuse for their crimes — tlie former 
maintaining that the most zealous 
and conscientious Christians do not 
consider the law as a rule of life, 
and the latter thence inferring that 
Christianity is a fable. This is the 
capital objection to the unevangeli- 
cal preaching of the Meliiodisls and 
other sectaries. Asa body they arc 
not chargeable with undervaluing or 
neglecting morality, but they afford 
the scorner a colourable pretext for 
such an accusation. Autiiiomiaiiism 
is a regular attendant on their pro- 
gress, in spite of sincere and re- 
peated efforts to shake it off. From 
a dread of heathen ethics, they 
speak, as the wisest of them have 
confessed, in language which Scrip- 
ture does not authorize, and hence 
all their ditflculties and miscar- 
riages proceed. If the Clergy of 
the last generation •preached mere 
human ethics, they were in er- 
ror ; hut if they explained and com- 
mented uj)on the text of Scripture, 
deduced the floetriiic from the text, 
and the el hies from the doctrine 
tliey were right; and those who rc- 
the former mode of public in- 
struction, and adopt a part instead 
of the whole of the latter mode in 
its place, may truly he said to sub- 
stitute one mistake for another. Mr. 
Scott and those that imitate him 
steer clear of both. His lessons are 

« * 3 Cor. V. 14.’* 


hardly caf^iiblie of unh^iHi6nM ifliV-* 
representation : or at Ic^st if th^ 
are misunderstood, the cons^tiueiiOels 
of the error will not be fatal ontesH 
the weakne;>s of the hearer’s intel- 
lect receives very strong suppolt 
from the perverseness of his will. 

On the whole we can strongly re- 
commend the volume before us as a 
useful addition to our means of do- 
mestic instruction, and as peculiarly 
calculated to confirm and strengthen 
the lessons which form the basife of 
our national system of education. 


Episcopacy considered, with Re- 
ference to the niodci'n popular 
Societies. By a Member of tkt 
University of Cambridge, Pp, 70, 
1818 . 

The present state of Episcopacy in 
England would form a curious and 
important thesis of practical dis- 
cussion. The National Church is 
confessedly an Episcopal Church, 
and for the very fault of its Epis- 
copacy it is still opposed with a 
vigour and a virulence which have 
never been exceeded, although, in 
the accommodating flexibility of 
many of its meniheis, there is reason 
to suspect, that in their judgment, 
at least, its foundations have been 
laid in pure and unqualified £ras- 
tjanisin. The good old principles 
of ecclesiastical polity are too ge- 
nerally suppressed and overlooked 
by Churchmen, and are certainly 
not stud it <1 with that attention 
which their importance demands. 
The results of ignorance tiie a 
geiieial iiuiifl'erence and a facility 
ill abandoning what should always 
he maintained with zeal aijd con-' 
staiicy. Even where the primitive 
and Catholic practice of prelacy is 
not denied, men seem to be ashamed 
of tile alleged bigotry of contending 
for the apostolical origin and suc- 
cession of the Christian ministry, 
the only tenable ground on which 
Episcopacy can be upheld, and 6f 
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bolding that strict communion with 
the Church, as a constituted so- 
ciety, by which its influence and 
authority can be made to appear. 

When the principles of Episco- 
pacy are disregarded, and it is the 
fashion, to the great triunipli of 
the Romanist, to represent the 
English hierarchy as a merely par- 
liamentary institution, which had no 
existence before the reign of the 
eighth Henry, it can hardly be 
supposed that the practice of Epis- 
copalians should be very consistent. 
The people know little of the 
Bishops in their proper character, 
except in the administration of the 
ofiice of Confirmation ; and a living 
legislator has supposed, that even 
this office might be administered 
by archdeacons. In popular meet- 
ings the bishops are recognized, 
and receive the same attention as 
any other man of rank who takes 
an interest in the concerns of hu- 
manity. But in their peculiar ca- 
pacity of governors of the Church, 
few men think it necessary to ask 
the advice, or defer to the opinion 
of a bishop ; or imagine, that none 
but they who wear the mitre are 
qualified for the exercise of eccle- 
siastical rule. There are certain 
forms which the law perpetuates, 
and renders indispensable ; and 
there are certain* powers which the 
law conveys to the bishops : but, 
in the execution of these powers, 
the bishops are accused of tyranny 
and oppression ; and when they 
have complied with the necessary 
fqrms, it is not always that the 
obligations of canonical obedience 
will restrain the private judgment 
and inclination of individuals. 

There have of late been some 
extraordinary instances of ecclesi- 
astical* insubordination. Under the 
specious pretext of loyalty, if, in- 
deed, in the partial method of its 
operation, the pretext is worthy of 
that name. When the feelings of 
ardent love and veneration, which 
iMe ei^mplary virtues of the sove- 
]%iga aitmcted, led to a glad and 


willing celebration of the com- 
mencement of' the fiftieth year of 
his reign, the people did but con- 
cur in the will of the goverm>rs ; 
and iipt only was an apj»ropriate 
otfice appointed for the occasion, 
but a particular form of thanksgiv- 
ing was also publishjpd by authority. 
Thus the cause of good government, 
andof popular attachment to the king, 
was duly celebrated and approved. 
It was very different when the me- 
lancholy interest excited by the 
sudden demise of a princess, whose 
opening character promised to emu- 
late that of her royal grandsire, 
suggested the propriety of a pecu- 
liar celebration^ of j^her funeral day. 
Be it allowed, that the feeling of 
respect for virtue cut off in its early 
prime, was good and wgrthy to be 
cherished ; but si ill, what authority 
was there which recommended, or 
what precedent which sanctioned 
the inconvenient admixture of parts 
of the Burial Service with the or- 
dinary ritual of the Church I Even 
in the most lamented of royal 
deaths, it was hard to reconcile the 
solemn offices of Ash Wednesday 
with the purposes of a royal fune- 
ral,- or the public eulogy of the 
worthiest of men. In re5j)ect of 
the Common Prayer, that was set- 
tled, and could not be allered but 
by public authority, or by a private 
infringement of the duties of ca- 
nonical obedience ; and these were 
surely but ill observed, when the 
introductory sentences, and the ap- 
pointed Psalms, and the second 
lesson were borrowed for the occa- 
sion from the office of the Burial 
of the Dead. In respect of the 
sermon, the preacher had full li- 
berty to choose the topic and the 
method of his discourse : but if 
the texts have been correctly given 
ill the public journals, there was 
either an entire neglect of the 
argument appropriated to the first 
day of Lent, or such a, mixture of 
repentance and loyalty, of contri- 
tion for personal sins and mourning 
for public losses, as might be col- 
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lected from the text* as easily Afid 
as naturally as the nature of an 
Act of Parliament from the words 
of the preamble. It was right to 
eulogize the good old king, iiiid to 
recommend his character to the 
imitation of all his surviving sub> 
jccts: but might not the Sunday 
which followed the funeral, or that 
which followed the demise, have 
been appropriated to the comme- 
moration of all the great and good 
qualities of the king, of his manly 
simplicity and integrity of mind, 
of his retired and domestic virtues, 
of his constant selfpossession, his 
intrepid fortitude, his deep and 
unaffected piety, of all which the 
country owes to the controlling in- 
fluence of his exam[>le ? But no : 
the daily press offered its sugges- 
tions ; the people were willing to 
comply ; the clergy did not refuse 
to assent; and the general result 
was, that in many places the act 
of uniformity was suspended at the 
discretion of individuals, the ser- 
vices of the Church were performed 
as if there had been no government, 
and the ritual for once was con- 
formed to the objection of the 
dissenter, who complained tliat a 
funeral sermon in the Church of 
England could not be made agree- 
able to the ordinary course of the 
public worship. 

Other instances of more frequent 
and less occasional acts of eccle- 
siastical insubordination might be 
alleged, especially tiie abridged 
mode of reading the first exhorta- 
tion in the Communion office ; the 
optative mood in w hich the blessing 
is sometimes ignorantly and very 
affectedly delivered ; and the prac- 
tice which in some places prevails 
of administering the bread and wine 
without reciting, in every case, the 
appointed formulary. All these in- 
stances betray an ignorance of the 
principles and a neglect of the ob- 
ligations of ecclesiastical polity : 
they increase the jealousies, and 
divisions, and distinctions of the 
clergy ; and in their practical in* 


fluence upon the laitj, they fatally 
confirm their prejudices and*their 
indifference to every thing under the 
name of ecclesiastical authority, and 
leave them •at full liberty to sup- 
pose, that where there is no obe- 
dfence there needs no government. 

But it is time to forego these 
observations, and to advert to the 
more contracted view of the sub- 
ject, which is presented by a mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge, 
under the title of “ Episcopacy con- 
sidered with Respect to the modem 
popular Societies.’' . In the judg- 
ment of this writer “ the chief dan- 
ger of the Church arises from the 
disunion of its clergy and he 
apprehends that the principal cause 
of this division is the substirution 
of imaginary for known duties.” 
In explanation of this opinion he 
briefly meutioiis the political and 
religious purposes of an ecclesias- 
tical establishment, and the several 
duties which the clergy owe, as 
citizens of the state, as members 
of the Church of England, and 
members of the Church of Christ. 

From this enumeration of the duties 
of a clergyman, as a subject, rhnrchmau, 
and Christian, we are naturally led to a 
more accurate distinction between oar 
known and imagimity duties. At first 
sight it seems absurd, to call any duty 
imaginary ; my meaning will be best un- 
derstood by the following brief summary 
of^hose fixed principles, or axioms, which 
every cliurclimitn will acknowledge as in- 
disputable propositions. 

“ The Church of England is a true, 
apostolic Church, and has authority over 
its members. 

** Our duties as members of such an 
establishment are not, and cannot be, in- 
consistent with our duties as members of 
the Catholic Church. 

It is our duty to disperse the Bible, 
promote missions, &c. Sen, * 

“ In endeavonring to accomplish these 
objects, we are not authorized to violate 
any law of God or of our Church. 

If in our efforts to disperse the Bible, 
promote missions, dpc. we offend against 
the laws and discipline of our Church, 
we are required, by every moral and 
religions consideration, to desist from 
these efforts till we can attain onr object 
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t^t nv^r W<hi4i M c^»|eiit inHI 
oW.,f*Vorn duties. 

Whoever permits his duties to classh, 
prefers an imaginary to a known obliga- 
tion.” P. 14. 

Tjbe ppi^ioD that an 

** Indifference, and conseqnent ultimate 
hostility to establishments^ are most 
sw'Oly produced by directing the zeal of 
the people to some new object trhich those 
establishnents luive never contemplated^ 

1« proved by a reference to the 
first divisions among the English 
refortners, which originated with 
those who took refuge at Gcne\a 
in the reign of Mary, and ultimately 
led to the overthrow of the English 
ChurtJh, and the murder of the 
king uj)on the scaffold. The re- 
▼olution in France is, in the same 
manner, attributed to the substi- 
tution of imaginary for known du- 
ties,'* and it is concluded, with 
equal wisdom a^d liberality, that, 


<< /Vs the Paritui^ in England produced 
the ruia they noitiier intended nor anti- 
cipated, so do thoHS pious and weil-inten- 
tioiigd men, who now cause the disunion 
of the Church and the alienation of tlie 
people from o;ir public institutions, pre- 
pare the tony for the ultimate rum of 
that estabUshnent they would di£ to jire- 
#ervc.” P. 21. 


The wanton and illiberal insinua- 
tions of some if the advocates of 
the Bible Society, and the weak- 
lijsss of .some popular arguments 
and passionate decianiations on the 
impossibility of justifying before 
God an indifference to that Society, 
afford to the author an opportunity 
of exposjing.the vanity of these pve- 
t/^nsioQ^, and of cairaiy reflecting 
upon their effect on the public 
mind. 

Among the enemies and the dan- 
geifs which threatep the .stability 
qi^he Chuxchf the author reckons, 
Wpdes its ioiecnai divisions, the 
^ Catholics^ whose claims 
*\^inu3t be opposed on principle, 
not as a question of political 
expediency V* the Speinians ; the 
J|([ethodiets ; the n3|ioq|ptipn of con- 


grc^otioiud oi; independent tukuiiH 
ters ; the paucity of churches ; the 
suspension of the powers of convo- 
Ccilion ; general religious iiitfifter- 
ence;#aiKJ a false and spurious li- 
berality. Of the association of 
congregational ministers it is ob- 
served, that • 

Tliese arc by far tbe most learned 
an<i respectable of the enemies of the es- 
tahlishinent. Tlicir influence is eitiier 
hereditary, or revived within the last fifty 
years by the exertions of Wliilfield and the 
interest of the late Conn less of Huntingdon. 
Tiieir supporters are generally drawn from 
the mercantile classes, and from the 
congregations of Clergymen who sjicceed 
to oviiiigehcal preachers, and are not them- 
selves evangelical.” P. 3i». 

The truth of this statement must 
be obvious to every man, who re- 
flects upon what is continually pass- 
ing in the religious world as it is 
called, and upon the accommoda- 
ting ease with which Dissenters at- 
tend at the Church, and Churchmen 
at the conventicle, to hear a favour- 
ite preacher. This practice involves 
that independency of private ju<lg- 
ment in every man, that right of 
electing the minister whom he judges 
most calculated for his own edifica- 
tion, which are the great principles 
which distinguish the consistent 
Cliiirchman from the consistent Dis- 
senter. The one is persuaded that 
God will bless the labours of his 
minister because he is his minister, 
and, therefore, is content with the 
ministrations of his parisli Church : 
the other is persuaded that he is 
himself to choose the minister by 
whom he shall be edified, and, 
therefore, wanders from Church to 
Church, and from couventicle to con- 
venticle, until he receives the im- 
pression which he desires to receive. 
Hence from his popular lalents, 
and from the correspondence of his 
doctrine with popular views of reli- 
gion, the Church or Chapel of one 
minister shall be crowded, while 
that of another, more learned and 
equally pious, shall be abandoned. 
The Church shall at one time be 
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preferred to tlie mec^jdiig, and tbea 
are beard reports of^the re-union of 
the sectaries with the Church ; at 
anotirer the Church shall be far- 
8:ikeD, and the meeting creavded, 
and then are revived complaints of 
want of zeal in the Clergy. The 
Dissenters themselves do not ap- 
prove, they cannot approve this in- 
consistency, , whic*h as they know 
proceeds from utter ignorance of the 
principles of ecclesiastical polity, 
and from a mere prepossession in 
favour of a certain scheme of doc- 
trines, which they who do not hold, 
cannot, in their judgment, be said 
to preach the Gospel. 

The remedy which the author 
proposes for the several evils which 
he enumerates, and which he re- 
cminmends to the serious attention 
of the disunited Clergy, is this : 

** Onr evils ori^jinate, not in d«*parliirc 
from the letter, but from disrei^ird to the 
spirit of that episcopal law to which we 
have sworn obedience. £lpiscopacy rightly 
understood, as appointed by Ood. and 
binding all who acknowledge its aiitnority 
to certain known duties, is oursolc remedy 
for present evils, and opt best defence 
against future dangers.'* P. 4U. 

The author proceeds to advert 
brieQy, but very judiciously, to the 
divine institution of episcopacy, and 
to the traces of an apostolical suc- 
cession, dUcoverahle in the Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers. He maintains that 

“ Episcopacy is a spiritual poveniment, 
administered by spiritual men for spiritual 
pni-^ioseN : its chief object is the union of 
tiie Church by the prevention, of heresies 
without, and schism within.” 

He forcibly illustrates the nature of 
the obedience which is due to the 
episcopal authority, by a compa- 
rison of civil, with ecclesiastical 
government, and froin thence con- 
cludes : 

J* This parallel botween nivil and eccle- 
siastical government, illustrates the precise 
degree of that obedience, which is required 
from |lie Clergy by the Cliiirvh. Obedi* 
encp consists in tUp submission of indivi- 
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diml to public opinion, m reqpiired by the 
law to which we liave sworn cohif^Iiance. 
Tfin« a member of a senate ought not to 
consider luiiiself in that iodividnal rapacity 
only, hut as a ineiiihcr of a national body. 
A soldier is ruft to regard iiim'^clf as a mili- 
tary iiidividti.il to pursue his own plans of 
b.fttie, eiicaiapiiient, and siege. A Clergy- 
man IS not an ecclesiastical individual with 
liberty to piirsne his own peculiar theories 
of promoting th'' cause of Clirist ; lie is re- 
quired to submit all Ids plans to the 
goveriiiuent of tli'’ Ciiinrh. The uniform 
result of this sacrifice of individual opinion 
to general expediency, constitutes tho 
strength of niticns, the discipline of 
armiCN, ^he union of Churches. Patriotism 
in a subject, courage in % soldier, piety in 
a Clergyman, are characteristic and neces- 
sary virtues : but they become injurious in- 
stead of beneticiHl, unless controlled by 
the aiitiioiity to wlucli they arc re<ipcctively 
subject. 

*' Such is the theory of obedience. 
Its practice is equally clear. As a soldier 
is stationed to one particular spot, to at- 
tend to one well known duty, by the per- 
formance of which he <;ontribiites to the 
victory, so do the Clergy contribute most 
to the advancement of Christianity when 
tliey confine their excitions to their own 
sphere of action. Tiie curate to his 
curacy ; the beiieficed clergyman to his 
benefice ; the Bishop to his diocese. To 
meet in petty councils with the various 
sects of dissenters for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, to perform any ecclesiastical action 
without reference to the peculiar int^Tests 
of the Cniirch, is wrong in principle, and 
therefore in practice. It is the substitu- 
tion of ail im{tp;inary for a ktitiwn duty. 
It niigiimtes in error it ends in Bchisiu.** 

P. 55. 

• 

In the application of the argu- 
ment to the modern -popular socie- 
ties, and to their claims on the sup- 
port of episcopalians, the author 
contends that it is not only not ne- 
cessary, but inconsistent with the 
duties of a subject, Charchman, and 
Christian, to unite wjth the Bible 
Society ; that an union witl\ the 
Church Missionary Society is equally 
unnecessary, and equally incompa- 
tible with religious duties i and tliat 
the best effects may be anticipated 
from a cordial co-operation in the 
designs of the Society for propaga<« 
ting tlie Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

it is certain that without an union 
l> 1) 
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of Cbnrchfncii, apd a regular 9 uboi>- 
dination of ministei-s under an epis- 
copaf governinetit, it is in vain to 
think of recalling the Dissenters to 
an union with the Church, of per- 
petuating the Gospel bt home, or 
propagating it abroad with efle^t. 
It is not possible to conceal the 
dangers winch are accuiiuilaiing 
round the Church from the disunion 
of the Clergy in their principles, 
their practices, and their projects, 
and from tnc indifference, the dis- 
affection, and the hostility which 
have been excited against the 
Bishops, as governors of the Church. 
To counteract these evils, the young 
should be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of Church eominiinioii and 
episcopal government, which should 
also form an indispenaable part in 
the examination of candidates for 
Holy Orders: and the Clergy in all 
which they do, and endeavour to 
do, should exhibit the example of 
a strict conformity wdth their cn- 
gagenients of canonical obedience* 
At tile same time it is submitted 
with the utmost deference, whether 
the episcopal power should not 
always be conforreil on men, whose 
character, conduct, and principles, 
will make episcopacy respected ; 
and whether in the delogulion of 
their pow'er to their otricials, espe- 
cially to Archdeacons, there should 
BOt he a scrupulous selection of 
men of mature age, of tried dis- 
cretion, and approved learning, to 
wbtise judgment the Clergy will re- 
joice to defer, and the sectary will 
not venture to object. 

*Pi€ Village Schoolmaster^ a Asslatant ; 
Hr, an Abridgement bf the Na- 
tional System of Education : Jor, 
th^ Use of Sunday Schools. By 
Richard Johnson, Master of the 
Central National School, Newport^ 
Pagnell,, Bucks. 8vo. 40 pp. 

are many valuable hints coit- 
tldivtd 'll! this little book ; but that 


which entitles it to public notice i» 
an attempt td explain the National 
method of reading by the assistance 
of a diagram- The idea is ingenious, 
and a sjieeimen of it is suhjoiiiedi 
Per!so?is who are conversant witli the 
nianageineiit of charity schools will 
have no dithculty iu understanding 
the plan ; but we ure not sure that 
the uninitiated will be equally suc- 
cessful. At all events,*Mr. Johnson 
is entitled to our thanks; and if his 
Addresses to Masters and Visitors 
are not written in the very best taste, 
they at least shew his anxiety for 
the success of the National Sjsteiii, 
and ])rove that it is condncled by 
men of considerable information and 
talent. His practical lessons and 
illustrations are plain and useful. 

“ Moiioxyllahles . , 

The nlphal)et heinj; '.veil taiijilit, and 
imprinted as it wt*ie upon tlie lumtl, wc 
proceed to monosyllables, which I have en- 
deavoured to simplify, by affixing to the 
written directions, drafts representing a 
class employed, both reading and spelling 
them off book, explaining the difference of 
the pcocess. If it should be inr|uired why I 
begin viith the eighth boy, the leasori is, 
that any boy should be desired to begin a 
lesson rather than the fiist , as, by calling 
upon one in tlie middle of the cla- s, it pi e- 
veiiiS anticipation and keeps up tlm atten- 
tion of the whole. The same rnles, with 
regard to pausing between the letters, is to 
be observed as in the former task, and the 
same method observed froNi first to last. 

A Class reading a Monosyllahic Lesson. 
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Each child to be provided with a slate 
slung round bi^ neck with a string, and a 
slate pencil. 

“ i'lie teacher then dictates tlnJ lesson 
thus — * Page ip — the first word in the 
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•econd md^fonwih — bei^in 

No. d.’— pomtinK to tlie boy in that place : 
they then proceed, every boy wiiting at 
tlie hOiiw time what is given out liy ano- 
ther; by tliK time these three wiirds are 
given oat by the every cUNd will 

have a copy of whicli they then read 
backwards and forwards Aom the slate, 
each taking a woritjtiJl rend perfectly: the 
teacher then gives Uie signal to tnin their 
slates, they bide the hook^i and proceed 

thus — * 


** This proccos diflTers from the former, oi 
liere, instead of its being given out by the 
pupil, Che teaciuT gives the word, whicii ts 
rciterrited by the child to whom it is given; 
tlie class then proceed to spell it Irom 
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tnemory, each giving out,a letter, as before, 
hut do not repeat the words till the lesson 
is finished, wlien they read them over again 
at the discretion of the teacher.** .P. 116. 


MONTHLY 

SocUty for Chrhiian 

Knowledges 

The Society has recently received 
a very acceptable present from the 
Kev. Mr. Roitler, MissionaTiy at 
Vepery. He has long been employ- 
ed in translating tlie Book of Corn, 
luoa Braver into the Tatiiul lan- 
guage. I'he work i'* now complefed 
and printed, and a haiidsuniely 
bound copy has been trunsmitted 
by him to the iSociety. 

Letters have been received from 
the Bishop of Calcutta, stating that 
his Lordship had visited Prince of 
Wales’s Islaml ; and that a District 
Committee of the Society had been 
established, under iHe immediate 
patronage of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor. 

tlis Lordship also acquaints the 
Society with the safe arrival of Mr. 
Spei Schneider, and that he had been 
stationed at Tanjore. 

Special Convmitee for counteracting 
Infidel and Blasphemous Publi- 
cations, 

The followinjs tracts have been 
published since our last report: 

The Character of Christ, an , addi- 
tional evidence to the truth of the 


REGISTER. 

Christian Religion : in another 
dialogue between Believer and 
his Convert. 

The present Condition of many Peo- 
ple and Countries in the World, 
an additional evideude to the 
truth of the Christian Religion:, 
in another dialogue between a 
Believer and his Convert. 

Dialogue between a Reformer and a 
Labourer. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, an 
addititijal argumvut for Hie truth 
of the Chiistiau Religion : in 
another dialogue belweeu a Be- 
liever and Ills Convert. 

The Propagation of the Christian 
Religion, an additional evidence 
to the truth of the Christian Reli-, 
gion; in a concluding dialogue 
between a Believer and his Con- 
vert. 

The Mercies of the Mosaic Law. 

The number of tracts issued dur- 
ing the last month has been very 
considerable; and upwards of tifry 
tradesmen in London and the vici- 
uity, arc now furnished with the 
hooks and treU'ts, as agents to the 
Society, The distribution thus ef- 
fected, has, iu some instances, been 
very large. 

« b ‘2 
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S^^cktjf for the Pr^^goiion of the siteness of the text to the solemnity, 
Goipa. the Bishop turUier adapted it to hin 

On Friday, Feb. IH, according; to purpose byremarking, that it might 
annual custom, this Society held its b^ considered either as a prater to 
Anniversary at Bow Chnrch ; and for God our Father and onr Lord Jesus 
this purpose met in Com'nittec at Christ, for the success^ of his evange- 
the V^estrv-Rooin, at half past el<e- lizmg labours, or as setting forth the 


ven o’clock; when his (iracc the 
President took the chair. The Arch- 
bishop of York ; the Bisiiops of 
London, Exeter, Sali!>bur\, Carlisle, 
Chester, Oxford, and L'iiidati'; the 
Archdeacons of London, Middlesex, 
and St. Alban's, together with many 
other members, both Clergy and 
Laity, formed the board on this oc- 
casion. At twelve o’clock the Lord 
Mayor arrived in state, attended by 
Mr. Shcrilf Rothwell, and sc\eial of 
the Aldermen ; when business was 
suspended for the purpose of attend- 
ing divine service in the church. 

The Sermon was preached by the 
‘Lord Bishop of Oxford, from 1 Thess. 
3. xi. The Right Rev. Prelate com- 
menced his discourse by adverting to 
the opposition which St. Paul had to 
encounter in the propagation of the 
Gospel, not merely fioiii the heathen 
but especially from the Jews, whose 
furious insurrection against him, 
when he first came lo Thessalonica, 
as related in the Acts, < 011 hd net fail 
of recurring to his recollect ion when 
he was entertaining thoughts of re- 
visiting that ci^Y, and forcing from 
him the impressive supplication in 
the text for aid from above to direct 
and support him in the executioif of 
bis purpose. The Bishop then pro- 
ceeded to shew, by a critical investiga- 
tion of the original word, chiefly signi- 
ficant in the passage, .and by an ap- 
peal to the context, that it was not 
ibr bis personal s-afety that the Apos- 
tlejnadeso powerful and importunate 
an appeal, (which in that view of it 
would be out of all proporti(m to the 
object|>f the petition); but for the 
Hi^ss of the great w ork w hich was 
^ 4b carry him to Thessalonica, “ the 
jwrfecting that which was yet lack- 
in their faith,” the stablishing 
Ibeir hearts unblameable in holiness 
’before’'God.’' 

Having thus set forth (he appo- 


means by which thjise labours were 
to become eflbctuab viz. by: the con- 
current operation of the several di- 
vine persons in the adorable Trinity ; 
and by the subordinate iidelity of 
the mini>try condnissioned by Jesus 
Christ to (lifluse through the w'orld 
those fundamental principles of life 
and godliness. By a reference to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, the Bishop 
shewed, that this was that great 
Apostle’s uniform course in propa- 
gating the Gospel. That he ab- 
stained most scru))ulously. from all 
matter of doubtful disputation, and 
all questions tending to engender 
strife, and bciit (he w'holc energy of 
his powerful mind to the rooting 
and grounding all who attended to 
his preaching, or to whom he had 
occi^ion to address himself by let- 
ter, ill the great mystery of godli- 
ness above specified ; and in deriving 
the whole code of Christian morals 
froin the relations thus in mercy 
created between (iod and man, for 
the perfecting the great \vork of 
man’s redemption. The Bishop then 
directed tlie attention of his audi- 
ence to onr formularies of faith and 
worship ; and demonstrated, by a 
very interesting induction of parti- 
culars, the clear adherence of the 
Church of England to the apostolic 
model, in her well-digested and per- 
spicuous system of Christian instruc- 
tion; and ut>on this ground advo- 
cated her superior claim to be 
charged with the dispensing abroad 
among heathen nations those glad 
tidiggs which she has so faithfully 
and energetifcally inculcated upon 
her own children at home ; conclud- 
ing a well.considered and very in- 
teresting discourse with an exhorta- 
tion to his hearers, to continue sted- 
fast and to abound in this work of 
the Lord, in full assuj'ance, that if 
prosecuted with discretion and assi'* 
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duity it wauld not he in v^n in the 
Lord. 

The Lord IVIayor and his suite 
haVihg retired, the Board resumed 
their deliberations : and amongst 
other important matters whi<m came 
under its consideration, was the ex- 
tension of its concern to the black 
population of the Cape. Upon this 
subject the Bishop of London made 
a communication, that having ascer- 
tained fioni tlie senior chaplain of 
that settlement, that the stationing 
one Missionary at Cape Town, for 
this very degrs^ed portion of its in- 
habhants, promised to be produc- 
tive of the best effects ; he had 
opened the matter to his Majesty*s 
ministers, and found them disposed 
to give support to the measure to 
the same extent that they are accus- 
tomed to meet the endeavours of 
the Society in the cause of the Ame- 
rican Colonies. Upon this statement 
the Board immediately resolved 
upon the adoption of the mea- 
sure, and upon making themselves 
responsible for 200/. per annain, to 
be added to the government allow- 
ance of 100/. that they might thus 
form ail income for the intended Mis- 
sionary suthcieiit for his mainte. 
nance in comfort and respectability. 
It was also resolved to address his 
Majesty on liis accession, pursuant 


to ancient custom ; and a comuifttee 
liaving been appointed to pfcpare 
the Address and other routine bifsi. 
ness being gone through, the meet- 
ing broke i|p, and their Lordships 
the Bishops proceeded to the Man- 
sion-house to dinner. 

Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society^ 

The Anniversary Meeting of this 
Society, was holden at Free- Ma- 
sons Hall, Great Queen-Street, Lin- 
coln's-! nn-Fields, on Thursday, Feb. 
24. The Chair was taken by the 
President, the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don ; and eight children were elect- 
ed. The concerns of the Institution 
appeared to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion ; and it was resolved further to 
increase the number of children at 
Midsummer; when a list of the 
members and a general account of 
the Society will be |xiblished. There 
were present, besides the President, 
the Vice-Pre»ident» Lord Kenyon, 
the Bishops of Salisbury, Carlisle, 
Exeter, and Landaff, the Lotd Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, Lord 
Aston, Mr. Justice Richardson, the 
Dean of Chester, the Archdeacons 
of Middlesex and Bath, <fec. Ac. 

The Bishop of Exeter informed 
the meeting, that His Majesty had 
ordciod a donation of 100/« to be 
presented to the Societ). 
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ECCLESIAKTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. HarriHOii Packard, to the rectory 
of Ford ley and vicarage Westleton an- 
nexed, Suffolk. 

Rev. H. W. Rons Birch, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Reydon, and to tlie perpetual 
curacy of SoutUwold, Suffolk; patron, lord 
Kouh. 

The lion, and rev. Armine Wodehonse, 
clerk, M. V. to tlic rectory of West Licx- 
liam, Norfolk, vacant by the death of the 
rev. diaries Moi daunt, clerk; patron, lord 
Wodehonse. 

Rev. John Harbin, LL.B. rector of 
North Barrow, to the rectory of Compton 
Paiincefoot,Soniersiet; pat. J.H.HnnijEsq. 

Rev. Henry Southall, B.A. rector of 
Kington, Worcestershire, to the vicarage 
of Bishampton, in the same comity. 

Rev. David Rowland, curate of St, Pe- 
ter’s, Carmarthen, to the vicarage of Tre- 


yfhron, in Cardiiranshire; patron, the righ^ 
bon. lord John Wodeliousc. 

A dispensation has passed the great seal 
to enable the lev. G Meyrick, D.D. to 
hold the rectory of Wmchdeld, Hants, with 
the vicarage ot Ranisbnry, Wilts. 

Rev. Edward Herbert, B.A. to the rec- 
tory of Abberton, Worcestei'shire. 

Tlie I'jev. Cliarleji Li'icester has been pre- 
sented to the second portion uf Wcstbiiiz, 
in the county of Salop, vacant by the le- 
signation of the rev. Laurence Gardner, 
D.D. 

UNIVERSITY INI ELLIGENCE. 

Oxford. — O n Thursday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were confci red 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. "John Bar- 
tholomew, Corpus Cliristi college; rev. 
Charles William Stocker, fellow of St. 
John's college. 

Bachelors of Arts,— William Peel, 
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bollofi^i fraitdenmpoatt^or; 
Wttliiiin Henry l>evereH, Wnclham col- 
Jij^i William Wood, Exeter college; 
Cliarles Henry Cox, student of Christ 
church ; Jolin Adams, Christ cliurch ; 
henry Hutton, scholar of Bitliol college ; 
WilKani Pole, Baliol college. 

Veb. o.-^On Wednesday last the reV. 
Edward John Burrow, Al.A. of IMagda- 
lene college, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, was incot*porated of Trinity col- 
lege^ in this university, grand cnnipoiinder. 

On Tlmrsday last the following degrees 
were eenferred ; — 

Doctor ir Me-dicine. — James Adey 
Ogle, Triftrty college. 

MistERS OP Am’*. — Rev. John Sted- 
inan, Pembroke 'college; James Hall, 
Wadham college ; Samuel Pepys Cocke- 
rell, fellow of Merton college : William 
Arundel Boiivcrie, fellow of Merton col- 
lege ; rev. Robert Crawford Dillon, St. 
Edmund hail. 

Bachei.ors of Arts. — William Baron, 
esq. Wadham college, grand compounder; 
Charles Anthony Hunt, Merton college ; 
George Parker Cleather, Exeter college ; 
David Diindas, student of Chiist cinircli; 
l]homas Lambard, student of Ciirist churcli ; 
Henry Parsons, scholar of Baliol college. 
Yesterday the rev. Edward John Burrow, 
M-A. of Trinity college, was admitted 
bachelor in di%*inity, gtand compoundtr. 

Fehw lU, — Last week Henry Stone- 
liouse was adiiiittcd scholar of new col- 
lege. On Monday last the rev. Edward 
John Burrow, B.I). of Trinity college, and 
minister of Hampstead cliapel, Middlesex, 
was admitted doctor in divinity gnmd 
compounder. On Thursday last the Kcv. 
b'aniuel Hall, M. A.' tvilow of Biazcuose 
college, was adniittiul hachc.loi' in divinity, 
Hiid the right iioii. OnfUey Rider, vUcoiint 
Sandon, nohietnan, of Christ church, was 
admitted haciielor of arts. 

Feb. 19. — On Saturday last the fol- 
lowing degrees weie confeircd : — 

Master of Arts.— T he rev. Frederick 
diaries Spencer, Clirist church. 

Baciieloiis <»f Arts. — I be rev. Hemy 
Palmer, Worcester college; Christopher 
Sidney Smith, Corpus Christi rolh*ge ; 
Jolin Leigh, Brasenone college ; Bernard 
John \tjAid, Trinitj' college; James E-pi- 
nasae, Baliol college. 

I'uesday last, in convocation, the uni- 
versity Heal w'as a(}j\ed to an addiess of 
conMence, on the death of our late, sox'c- 
and of irougratnlation on his ma- 
jeMty*h ucccbsioh to the throne, to be pre- 
Jten^Cd to hia majesty by a doF gary. 

- ^^hnrftilay jhtsl) the rev. Robert Mason, 
of Queen’s was admitted bachelor 

|q divinity. A. * 


Cambrirre^ ^an. 97.— Saturday last 
being bachelor of arts commencement, the 
following gentlemen (14d) were adipitted 
to that degree : — Carr, Gordon, Hofonyis, 
Nicholls, Packman, St. PeteFs college ; 
BardakXi, Biirroiighcs, Codd, Faringdon, 
Frost, Le Grice, Walker, Clare hall ; 
Allen, Deane, Fallowfield, Ion, Kirby, 
Lubbock, Maltby, Umphelby, Pembroke 
hall; Clayton, Cobbold, Kelly, Pearse, 
Ward, Wenn, Wilder, Cains college; 
Brough, Edwards, Francis, Hall, Hussey, 
Otter, Rigg, Hubinsoii, Winder, Beuett 
college ; Butts, Green, Hartley, White, 
Wilton, Queen’s college; Derby, Dewe, 
Durham, Eastwick, Graham, Milner, Wil- 
kinson, Catherine hail ; Crowther, Gedge, 
Lockwood, Powell, Stevens, Wilson, Je- 
sus college; JBackburne, Dod, Horsley, 
Isaacson, May, Musson, Pickering, Pooley, 
Sevier, Wor-iley, Chiist’s college; Al- 
liiigton, Aniirewes, Bray, Brooshoofit, 
Buckstone, lender, Chapman, Clarke, 
Close, Daniels, Dixon, Edmonds, Fors- 
ter, Fowler, Godfrey, Harrison, Heber- 
den, luge, JenyriH, Law, Leedcr, Locking, 
Londaic, Maddy, Parham, Parkinson, 
Pany, Peel, Piit, Pluckiielt, Spencer, 
Steward, Thicj'hcr, Tremlett, Trotter, 
Williams, .St. John’s college ; Lane, Magda- 
len coI)c:;e ; Austin, Bain, Baines, Barlow, 
Barron^ Bird, (h>tJilinc:ton,Crakelt, Cowell, 
Dodsw'orth, Egginton, Goode, Hall, Ha- 
worth, Higgins, Hiiinfrey, Huntingdon, 
Knox, Lyon, Miirniv, Nash, Overton, 
Payntci, Piatt, Kichiiids, Ross, Schoitield, 
Sheepshanks, Swann, Taylcr, Vicars, 
Waddingion, Wain, Wigram, Williainf*, 
Worsley, I'linity college ; Agnew, Field- 
ing, Freer, Savage, Shelfurd, Warlon, 
Eminauued college. 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew sliolarships. The 

examination for a scholarship on (his 
foundation, will commence on the first 
Wednesday after the first clay of May 
next. The c^mlviates must be bachelors 
of arts, who aie not of sufficient standing 
to be Cleared masters of arts, and students 
in civil law, or medicine, of not less than 
four or more than seven years standing. 

Feb. 4. — The late Dr. .Smith’s annual 
prizes of 2,5/. to the two bcHt proficients in 
fnatluMnatic.s unrl natural philosophy among 
the comnicricing haclielors of arts, are this 
year adjudged to Mr. Henry Codlington 
aud Mr. Ciiarhvs Smith Bird, of Trinity 
collogc, the first and third wranglers. 

Croxtmi Johnson, Ksq. fellow commoner 
of Emniniinct college, was on Friday last 
admitted haciielor of arts. 

A grace p.is^>ed the senate yesterday, for 
granting to liie nnivcisity of Ceplialonta, 
(of which foe Earl of Guildford is clianccl- 
for), a copy of alt the bookA noiv ip fJie 
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,UQifersity press, or which have been prinb- 
eil at the expeace of thisi university* 

Feb. la. — At a congre/j'ation onr Tues- 
day last, an address of coadoleocr and con- 
» gratulation to his Majesty King George IV. 
was voted iiVdiinnoiisiy. ^ * 

At the same congregation, the rev. Henry 
Browne, M.A. of Lijieoln college, Oxford, 
w'as incorporated of King’s college, in this 
university^ and tl»e rev. John Davis, M.A. 
of St John’s college, Oxford, was incorpo- 
rated of St. John's college, in this univer- 
sity. Mr. George Kulei, of Catherine 
bail, and Mr. Thomas Waiden, .of Trinity 
Itall, were on the same day admitted ba- 
clielors of arts. 

CAMUUiDGFSitiuu. — Several valiiublv 
additions have been made to the [Mt/.Miiliain 
Museum in the coiiife of the last year 
(1819) : viz. a beautifoi model, on a ledticed 
scale, of one of liie fotiihs discoveitui home 
time since at Nola, in C^imp.inni, prcM'iited 
by Mr. Carraghan. .Srvor.il valiiahlc punts, 
presented by Dr. CiaiKc ami Mi. File- 
wood. A large and valuable colh rlion of 
sketches, &c. by the late Mr. Romiiry, 
presented by his son. A dialing of an 
iMpiestrian statue .of ^7‘irciis Aiir< by 
the Jale lord Fitzwillidm, vihcn a jonth, 
presented by Mr. Cookson. .\n exipiisite 
iirawing of dowers, picseiifed by Mrs, 
Meen. Several valualile books, pri^senied 
by Dr. Wallis and Mi. Milletr. A splen- 
did edition of Ossian's Fuojiis, in Gaelic, 
presented by the Highland Society of Lon- 
don. Tlic liberal, and indeed nuiiutjcent- 
present of Mr. Romney, of the studies of 
ids father, it is hoped, will induce distin- 
guished artists to follow his example. 
Tliere are one arcbbUlmp, and tivc bishops, 
now living, who were iiieiubers of St. 
John's college, 

CiiKsiiiKB. — Died, at Slirigley, Mr. 
Edward Downes, member and graduate of 
the university of Oxfor<l, and one of the 
magistrates of this conrity. 

Devonshire. — Died, ^it the p^irsonage 
house, Lympstone, the rev, John Presi- 
wood Gedoin, rector. 

Dorsetshire. — Died, tlic Rev. Wil- 
liam Floycr, of Stenvsford, in tins county. 
He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1 770, and was presented to the vicarage of 
8tcnsfoid,in 1784, by the countess dowager 
of Ilchester. 

Gloucestershire. — Died, aged 67, the 
rev. H. Dixon, vicar of Wad worth, and 
rector of Oddington, in this roiiuty. 

SHRorsriiKB. — Died, at Lmilow, in his 
74th year, the rev. Samuel Sheade, many 
years rector of Bedston, in this couiiiy. 

Suffolk. — In the night of Jan. .*>i, the 
plirHonage barn, at Hitcham, ua.s discover- 
ed to be on fiie^ which wa.s not only com- 


pkbdy consumed, hut also a larfe stablOf 
and several contiguous outhouses; and we 
understand there is every reason 4o sup- 
pose Unit the event was not by accident 
but caused by an incendiary. 

M'^iltsiiire. — D uring the late inclement 
weather, iiunieroiis liberal donations of 
cjothimr, fuel, &c. were. made by the rev. 
Canon Coxc, to the poor of Bemerton and 
Fiigglestoiie. 

WAT.ES. 

Ciinich Union Society in the Diocese of 
.St. David’s. — The following aie the pre- 
nuuins proposed by this society for the 
present year. Tiie decision wll take 
place 111 July. 

A piemiim. of .*>01, for the best essay on 
the necessity of a church c^tablifthnient in 
a Christian eountry, for the preservation 
of chnstidnity among the people ot all 
lanks, and drnondn.itions ; and on the 
ir.eau^ of exciting and maiiitaiiiing aiiiongst 
Its OMii members a spirit of devution, to- 
tether with zeal for tuc hoiiniir, stability, 
and iidhieuce of tlie estaldisheil church, 

A piemium of I'ol. for tlio best essay in 
Latin de B:it.tmn;r mentis erga reiigioueiu 
pro|Kigfitaru, sbibiiitmii, rcfoniiatam, ope 
Pauii Apostoii ))r;rdi(nnti8, Constantiiii 
stabilicntis, Henrici restituenlis, prieiin- 
tibiis E Iwardoriirn Kegiim legibiis, et 
Wicklith alioniinque vindiciis Clu'istiauaa 
veritatis. 

A Cymerigyddion society has been lately 
instituted ut Liverpool, to co-operate 
with the other societies so laiidibly esta- 
biished for the preset vation and promo- 
tion of Welsli literature. 

The rev. Walter Davies of Monafon, 
Montgomeiyshiie, lias recenrlv prepared 
for the press, the fir^t complete edition 
ol Hiiw Tlionr., which will be speedily 
piibiished at Wicxhiiin. 

yA Welsh translation of the works of 
Josephus, which has been published in 
liiiniheis at Dolgellau, will be soon coni-^ 
pleted. 

Lately at the cathedral of St. Asaph, 
the following gentlemen were ordained 
piiests by the lord bishop of that diocese 
T. Lewis Hughes, Brazenose college, an<t 
George Cunclilic, of Baliol college, Ox- 
ford ; and C. Uedveay Matthews, of 
John's college, Gainbridge. 

Th<; rev. David Rowlands, riifate of' 
St. Peters, Cdimarthen, has been pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Tregaron, in 
Cardigan.«hire. 

The lord bishop of vSt. David's has 
been pleased to present the rev. Thomas 
Dalton, jiin. curate of Koss-crowther, in 
the coiiiity of Pembroke, to the vicarage, 
of Wanen, in the same county. His 
lordship has also been pleased to present 
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•nd oollife the Her. Qeorpt IteTerndd^ 
cnmte of Manor bier, in the comity of 
f^broke, to the vtcanigb of Llanllwy- 
Bey, ^ith ,the ciiapel of Llanfihangel-Rlio- 
ay com, in the county of Carmarthen. 

Hia royal highness the dnh/e of Clarence 
has been pleusfd to^ appoint the rev. 
Griffith Thomas, curate of Langoedmore, 
ill the county of Cardigan, one of his 
royal highness’s chaplains. 

Died, at the parsoiiage-bonse, Llansan- 
ffinid, Montgomeryshire, the rev. Mor- 
gan l^se, aged 60, a justice >of peace fbr 
the county of Denbigh. Esteemerl and 
respected as he was throiiglioiit life, for 
his social worth, he will long "be an object 
of the most sinceie gritf to his namerons 
friends. ^ 

Aged 69, rev. David Morgan, vicar of 
Lengeler, and a magistrate for tlie county 
of Carmarthen. 

Rev John Jones, vicar of VVarren, Pern- 
brokestiire, curate of St. David’s, and pre- 
liendary of Langan. 

At Lampeter, Cardiganshire, aged 54, 
rev. Ebenezer Williams, late of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, vicar of Culo and Laiisowel, 


in the county of Cnimarthen,' heed^master 
of the gramfiai^selioo], Lampeter, and 
one of the Prebendaries of St. DavicTa. 

At the rectory-lioiue, Gwaenysepr, in 
the county of Flint, rev. {t. Roberts/ 
rector ^f that parish. He was., an affec- 
tionate husband, a kind father, and a 
faithful steward of the mysteries of God. 

Died in and near London. 

Tn Orchard-street, Portman-sqnare, aged 
83, the rev. Charles Mordaiint, rector of 
Little Massingham, and uncle to sir Charles 
Mordaunt, bart. M.P. for Warwickshire. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Leghorn, the rev. William Berdmore 
Lagden, B. A. late of Christ's college, Cam- 
bridge, son of the rev. H. A. Lagden, of 
Ware, Herts. 

On the 4th of Feb. at his palace, in the 
county of Cork, at a very advanced age. 
Dr. Barnett, bishop of Cloyiie. He was 
the senior bishop of Ireland, since tlie 
death of the late archbishop of Tnani. 

At Naples, on the 7th of Janhary, of a 
bilious fever, the rev.* John Ashbridge, 
M.A. fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
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Three Sermons on St. Paul’s Doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, Original Sin, and 
Predestination. With Notes. To which 
is prefixed, a Synopsis of the Argument of 
8t. Pauls Epistle to the Romans. By tlt'e 
Rev. Thomas Young, A.M. Rector of 
Gilling,^ late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Affliction : or, the Blessings of God 
manifested. By Philatheres. 8vo. The 
Profit aiising from this little Publication 
will be given to a cliarity. 


A Sermon ; occasioned by the Decease 
of his^ late Majesty, King George the 
Third ; preached in the Parish dinrob of 
St. Suithin’s, Cannon-street. By the 
Rev. H. G. Watkins, A.M. Hector. 8vo. 
Is. 

A Sermon, preaclied in tlie Parish 
Cljurcirof Harrow-oii-the-Hill, on Sunday 
the 6th of Feb. 18'2(), on the Death of His 
most Gracious Majesty, George the Third. 
By J. W. Cuouifjgliam, M.A. Vicar of 
Harrow. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

A History of Great Britain from the npon the Continent^ in the Yeara 1816, 
Accession of George the Third to the pre- 1H17, and 1818,: containing an Account 
sent Time, by the Rev. Alex. Stewart, of the principal Places in the South of 
Author of the Lives of Dr. Blair, Df. Prance, of the great Road over the Alps, 
Rfi^bertson, &c. and of the chief Cities and mpst iiitcrest- 

Journal of two successive Tours ing jFarU of Italy, by J^^^tos Wilson. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cltricua on the Directory, M. N. and A. B. have been received, awi 
are under consideration. 

W. X. Y. shall appear. 

We will take an o]>portunity of attending^ to the recouiiuendation of 
CUricus, 

^ M. jR.’s papers have been returned according to his direction. 

;i8. C. gbali appear. 

first question, may be answered in the affirmative ; and his second^ 
in the negpi^ve. 

Hamuss tetter has been sent to Doctor/ Comruons. 
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On the Effects of the Controvtrs)^ 
respexting Regeneration. 

Whatever disturbs, or tlireatens 
to disturb, the peace of the Church, 
must be considered as a serious 
evil ; and modern times have not 
witnessed any dispute which has 
excited more univeraal attention, or 
lueitaced more extensive and perma- 
nent separation, than the recent 
controversy rcspectinj» regeneration. 
The writers on both snles assert 
their claim to the victory ; and 
w^hatever effects either ])arty may 
attribute to the controversy, the 
conviction of opponents can have 
no place among their number. 
The disputants have been strength- 
ened in their various opinions ; and 
arguments which have failed to 
reach their destined mark have, at 
lea!)t, continued aud settled the 
men by whom they were employed. 
Still, to those w ho delight in tracing 
the various channels through which 
Providence regularly contrives to 
bring good out of evil, it may not 
j)rove unsatisfactory to reflect upon 
a few of the conse(]uences which 
this dispute may be expected to 
produce. 

A fair controversialist is not at 
liberty to impute motives to his 
opponent, or to charge him >vitU 
the substantial maintenance of doc- 
trines, which he literally rejects, 
lint such things, in fact, arc almost 
always done, whether they are or 
are not perceived by the agent. 
Few persons would be found to 
impugn the most formuiable error, 
Kememdranq£R» No. 16. 


unless it was supposed to arise from 
a bad principle, or to issue in a 
dangerous conscquehce. If it were 
a uiere mistake of the party by 
whom it is broached, a public ex- 
position of its fallacy would not 
often be called for. But while 
charity and courtesy require us to 
hope that the understanding silone 
is ill fault, we are slill freqiiciiUy 
compelled to sus|)ect that the error 
may have a deeper Toot. And thus 
the atlentiou is roused and fixed i 
it becomes proper and necessary to 
investigate the question ; aud the 
causes and the eli'ects of the doc- 
trine are diligently scanned, though 
we are not at liberty to contend 
that its authors are actuated by tlie 
first, or that they aim at the pro- 
duction of the second. Had this 
obvious distinction been remembered 
on all sides, much\>f the evil result- 
ing from the late controversy would 
I'Ave been mitigated, ami some would 
Jiave been entirely su[)pressed.. The 
suspicions which naturally suggest 
themselves would have excited vigi- 
lance and care ; the far-sighted 
would have busied tbeuiselvcs in 
the investigation of remote conse- 
quences ; but mutual obloquy and 
Tecrimination would have been 
avoided ; tlic mind would Jiave ap- 
proached with greater coolness to 
the consideration of the argument^ 
and the truth, if not more cherished^ 
would, at least, have been more 
obvious. 

The constant objection to bap- 
tismal regeneration was, that its 
advocates were disposed to be sa- 

C c ' 
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tiflfied with nominal Christianity; 
md that it virtually compromised 
the necessity of apirrtnal ansictanee. 
This opinion was repeated from 
auch a variety of quarters, that it 
foay be attributed, without unfair- 
ness, to the party at lai^e : and yet 
it plainly shews that the merit* of 
the iiBmediate subject in dispute 
was only a secondary consideration 
with those by whom this opinion 
Was maintained, and thus the foire 
of their arguments is necessarily 
Weakened, the personal pique 
of !^eir opponents called into action 
against them. 'Nov can it be said, 
that on the other side sulScicnt 
care was taken to avoid charging 
mcti with tenets which they dis- 
avowed. Regeneration, as distinct 
from bapttsfn, was represented as 
peeuliaT to the predestinarian sys- 
tem, and, on this account, all its 
adv^tes were denominated Calvin- 
ists. The Arminkm, of course, be- 
came deaf to the moat overwhehn- 
ing arguments, as soqn as lie dk- 
nover^ tliat they imputed sentiments 
to him which he never held.. 

The first consequence, therefore, 
it may be hoped, of the controversy 
which has called forth these remarks 
will be the adopt km, for tlie future, 
wf an improved method of disputing. 
One side m'iH epdeavour to prove, 
not thnl their opponents, generaUy 
sp^ahiiig, are Calviniats, but that, in 
wraev' to be eonsistent, they ought 
fa be so. On the other side we 
alHfttd’^ibaps, impose a harder task, 
^ facyllig than they should cewfine 
fhefrmelves to shewing the inmomf 
and irreligious tendency of the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration. 
Ilut this, us fair disputants, they 
bre evidently bound to attempt; 
and wjien they fail ki the nndcitak- 
big, ^ wiH be allowed, without be- 
dkarion, thbt the circumstance ts 
nttribatable to the weakness of the 
^CUttse, and not to the airirwardness 
er deficiency of the advocate. One 
diep towards peTtnaneat peace and 
is the cm- 

'pkoyiuem of a more effectual mode 
either^' httack or of defeiicer 


Another iraporlatit benefit result- 
ing from the recent coolroversv, is 
tlie explicit renunciation of Soci- 
nialiism in all Ha branches, which 
has rebounded from every quarter. 
On this subject nothing can:^ more 
unquestioned or unquestionable than 
the orthodoxy of the leading cham- 
pions of baptismal regeneration. And, 
as their cause has been espoused 
by a great majority of their bre- 
thren, an explicit declaration of the 
sentiiuents of the Church has, in 
fact, been maile, and wo owe among 
its various opponents can be justi- 
fied in charging it with a heresy 
which it has so solemnly disowned. 

Another valuable consequence in- 
timately connected with the preced- 
ing one, is the conviction «ow be- 
gmning to be universally felt and 
acknowledged, that k is proper and 
necessary to study and teach Chris- 
tianity as a system. From former 
negligence upon this subject many 
present evils arose : and it is only 
from g change of practice that wc 
can expect their cure. Let both 
parties be required, by every one 
who has still to choose between 
them, to unfold thek: scheme of 
doctrine fulfy and fairly. If this is 
not done in a single treadise, or 
a single author, let many be con- 
sulted, till the object of search is 
found. By tliese means a habit of 
mvestigatioii aad of general reading 
wiH be formed, and io their bands 
we may safely trust tife completion 
of the work. ' Tbe extent and the 
cure of mans natural comiption, 
the nature and efticacy of the Chris- 
tian sacramenis, the origin and ten- 
fkney of Calvimatic predestination, 
and tbe degree of moral renovation 
which the Gospel offers and re- 
quires, these are points upon which 
the mind must 1^ accurately in- 
formed, before the question respect- 
iiYg regeueratkm, plain as it origU 
nally was, can be disentangled from 
the web of miNlern controversy. 
And if every one Wtio -feels tlie ne- 
cessity of coming io a decision upon 
the subjcet will consent to take 
these kidispensable pceliminary steps. 
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tbe caaui« of tjruth sod of learning; 
will li»e naterially promoted, la- 
deact the additional value which 
ilie latter has recently obtained, 
deserve* to rank among tim most 
undoubted and valuabk fruits of 
the regeneration controversy. One 
division of thc'subjcct hinges upon 
a point of verbal criticism ; and 
another, periiaps, still larger, upon 
the use and signification of a par. 
ticular form of expression among 
the writers of early ages. And 
though tnany who have hitherto 
mingled in the fray have been con- 
tented to take these authorities at 
second hand, yet the manifest ad- 
vantages of drawing from the ori- 
ginal well must gradually cause that 
practice to prevail more and more, 
and at last, perhaps, to be univer- 
sally adopted. In an age of great 
religious ceal there is nothing more 
to be desired than diligent religious 
enquiry. Almost eveiyr shade of 
modem doctrine may be found in 
the old ecclesiastical writers, and 
the consequences of each may be 
traced in ecclesiastical history. 

Neither is it easy to overvalue 
our owu standard divines : and 
thougiyjiey have been pressed, on 
the present occasion, without any 
scruple, into the service of a party 
to whom they were notoriously 
adverse, yet the more they are 
quotnl the more tliey will be read, 
aiid the more they are read the 
more sound and consistent they 
will appear. The word regeuera- 
tiofi Avill often, iinquestionahly, be 
found in their writings, in a 
which seems to favour those who 
deny its connection with baptism. 
But besides t)i€' explanation of this 
circumstance, which has been fur- 
nished by Pr. Laurence, ip the 
, concluding chapter of his first able 
work upon the subject, an intimate 
acquaintance with the writings by 
which' the Church of Eogland bap 
been defended and adorned, will 
shew that its whole system assumes 
the dobtrinc of baptismal regenera. 
tion; and if that system is wore 


cieaiiy developed, and the ancient 
expositions of it more extensively 
circulated and read, solid and pair 
manent advantages must ar^crua. ' 
The lashbeniSt to be notica4 
present, as arising from this pro- 
tracted controversy, is one in which 
the controversialists oo all sides 
may equally rejoice. It is tiie sen- 
tence of unqualified condemnation 
which both parties have pronounced 
upon the uomioal professors of opr 
faith. While it is maintained tlu|t 
regeneration is the spiritual grace 
of baptism, and that it is conse- 
quently incorrect to say that tke 
baptized must be born again, it is 
contended also that renovation is 
necessary to every one, and that 
many require a change which may 
be properly termed conversion# 
Those who oppose, or who negient 
to inculcate this salutary doctrine^ 
are exposed, by nnivers^ consent, 
to tlie most severe reprehensuMi, 
No professions are to admitted 
as a substitute for holiness ; the 
couditioiis of the baptismal cove« 
iiant are to be kept invariably in 
sight: and with these the Church 
may encounter every description of 
her opponents, and easily shew that 
the old doctrine of baptismal xege- 
neration is a surer foundation for 
every Christian vir|ne, and a broader 
channel for every Christian hope, 
than any of the modern theories 
il'hicli have been put forward as its 
competitors, and \\:hi^« Stripped 
violmiUy, but ingeniously,, ^f then* 
predestiifarian garb, have been 
applied with seal jraiher than dis* 
cretion to tlie improvement of man- 
kind, 


Ta the JSditQr of the 
Sir, 

' ’ 4 

As solution of Scrq>tun,l diffi- 
culties must ever be a desirable ob- 
ject amongst Christians, the insertion 
of the following attempt, may imt, 
c c a 
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p<‘rhnp8, be incoosistent wth the ge- 
iiefal * puq)ose and laudable design 
of the ^ Christian ' Remembrancer. 
Variona endeavours have been made, 
from the days of EpiphBnius down* 
wards, to reconcile the two appa. 
renlly different accounts of the in- 
fancy of Jesus, as related by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, but no one 
has given an etplauation unattended 
with difficulties. St. Matthew says 
that the Magi warned by God in a 
dreain, after having presented their 
to the infant Jesus, departed 
into their own country another way, 
and when they were departed, be- 
hold the angel of the Lord appeareth 
to Joseph in a dream, saying, arise 
and lake the young child and his 
mother end Jlec into Ef^pt^ and be 
fUbU there until I bring thee ivord, 
•^ftfr Ifcrod will seek the young child 
*td destroy him. When he arose, he 
‘-took the young child and his mother 
b*<’ ni^t "artd departed info Ag- 1 /pf, 
Vas l^ieie until the death of 
Rcrod.^ 

* ’ St. Luke says, ii. 22. ** When 
the days of her iiurilication accord- 
ing to the law of Moses were accom- 
^plished', they brought him to Jeru- 
aal^iR, lo present him to the Lord.” 

at verse 89, “ when they had 
perforiiied all things according to 
the law of the Lord, thei/ returned 
into Gaiilee to their mvn rib/ AVaa- 
reth, ahd the child grew, &c.” Now 
S't. Matthew says, that by the corfc- 
li^ud of an ungel, they w'ont from 
Beffifehem* into Egypt. St. Luke, 
otl ihe dbntrary, that they went from 
tlfewii& 4o Jerusalem, and then to 
Ilfcit b\vh city Ntizareth : limv are 
these two different accounts to be 
reconciled? "Lbey both proceed 
from inspiratkM^,4iliit'rcf()re both must 
.be true; St. Luke in a plajn and 
clfsar detail ai;quainte us with various 

E airtfi^af^ ri^lating to Jhsus from 
is birth to his arrival at Nazareth : 
Us being presented ip the Temple: 
§tihe(m*A 4cknaWleflgemf»nt bf bis 
to lighten the fl entiles, 
aiS the ' |»fory of hi^ people Is raH : 
aifti abo tiife lliahki unto Ihc Lord 


of the prophetic Anna, Who spikb 
of him to all them that looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem. ^Now 
surely all these public acknowledg- 
menti^f the Messiah, would to say 
the least have been most unwise, 
if the Magi had already arrived; 
and if Herod was seeking the young 
child to destroy him, and if all Je- 
rusalem as St. Matthew says was 
disturbed as well as he; such avowals 
in so public u place as the Temple, 
must have reached the ears of Herod, 
and mnst have led to the (les true tion 
of the infant Jesus, and more par- 
ticularly as Herod had consulted the 
High Priest where the Saviour should 
be born. 

Scripture, will over be found to 
be the best interpreter of itself: if 
then we refer to chap. ii. vdr. 41. of 
St. Luke, w'e read that his parents 
went to Jerusalem every year at the 
feast of the Passover : here tben we 
shall find a solution of the various 
diihculties. What can be more pro- 
bable, than that at their coining up to 
Jerusalem in the second year after 
our ,Savit)iir s birth, they should go 
to visit tlieir relations at Tiethlehein, 
which was only uhoiit two leagues 
from Jerusolctn : suppose that dur- 
ing this visit the Magi arrived, for 
St. Matthew snys that they found 
the Saviour in a house , not in n stahley 
and that after their departure, Jo- 
seph by the conimand of the angel 
w'ent into Egypt, every ditbculty is 
removed, and the two accounts ])roved 
to be in perfect harmony with each 
otiRT; and which, on every other 
hypothesis, seem to be wholly irre- 
coiicileable. Here we see the rea- 
son why the bloody Hen>d massa- 
cred all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, from two years old and 
under, according to t^e time he had 
diligentfi/ enquired of the wise men : 
belie we tind that St. Matthew only 
takei lip^lhc history of«lesii6, whwi 
Sti Ltth^liad left it off; and tbtiii, 
as both wrote under trtie guidance of 
the Holy Spirit <lo We become more 
fuWv acquainted' willi various cir- 
dnuistanecs i elating to the infant 
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tliatf we could have been from 
the history of either Evangelist sepa- 
rately considered : thus do we see 
bow one part of the sacred Serrp. 
turcs throws light upon unoth^, and 
hence may we infer, that the more 
they are investigated, the more fully 
will they' be proved to be one con- 
sistent whole — Heaven’s best gift to 
man. 

I have endeavoured to compress 
this subject into its narrowest limits, 
that it might not occupy too large 
a space and interfere with more va- 
luable coiniiinnications. They who 
wish for further information respect- 
ing it, may consult with advantage 
-Vngustine de consensu Evangelista- 
rum, L. 2. C. 5. and 11. p.173. 17«. 
Cass. coll : 10. c. 2. p. 502. Epiph. 
de Christo, c. 1. p. 48. and c. 29. 
)). 451. Bibliot. Patrum. t. 7* p. 
8, 9. Chi vs. in Mat. li. 7. p. 81,82. 
I lun, 

Sir. vour olicclleut Servant, 

J. H. C. 


7b the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

1 AM induced to make a fow^ re- 
marks on a criticism wliicii a cor- 
respondent has contributed to your 
Djumber for Jannary last. The cri- 
ticism is on an iinpnted misapplica- 
tion of Rom. xiv. 23.; the corres- 
pondent C. P. • 

The Right Rev. Bidiop Sandford, 
whose truly evangelic sermons are 
commended to our notice in Octo- 
ber, is charged with a misapplying 
of that text of St. Paul, Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin" 

One remark of C. P. is uiideniably 
cprrect, and a prudent miin will 
luivc it in memory ; naim*Iy, that 
what is offered in behalf of religiou, 
under the claim and character of 
proof, should, indeed, be well ex- 
amined before it is proposed. It 
ought to be able to eiulure handling ; 
to bear investigation without shrink. 


ihg : nor is any thing less deserving 
of praise or imitation than the un^ 
guarded practice of bringing into 
iinintended employ any part of 
Holy Writ.* Such practice is itiesr*- 
cusable : because, what science baa 
ill itself such unquestionable evi- 
dence, such as is salutary and con- 
venient to itself, as Christian theo- 
logy ? But, indeed, Christian feel- 
ings are sometimes sorely pained by 
the forced constructions that n^li- 
gcncc, and ignorance, or even less 
pardonable sins, put on isolated 
passages. It is dupe without re- 
gard to the expostulations of com- 
mon sense, of higher reason, or 
suffering religion. For Scripture is 
pregnant in meaning; it is full of 
matter ; it is essentially expansive. 
Hence it affonls so wide a field to 
study, such incitement U> enquiry, 
such trial of sagacity, snch exercise 
of judgment, such^ demand even, 
somethnes, for imagination and 
fancy in exposition. 

If, then, in reference to the use 
made by the learned Bishop of the 
text already quoted, it is contended 
merely that the subject of the 
Apostle’s discourse is not precisely 
similar to the Bishop’s, and that, 
therefore, the use by the latter of 
the same words is uiijiistiliable, we 
certainly know^ tlu^t the Apostle is 
speaking in t^ particular, and that 
the Bishop i^ speaking in the gene- 
ri?l ; the fornifcjr in a specitiej.1 in- 
stance, the latter in . an extended 
sense. Notwithstanding which t>e^ 
ing granted, it by no means follows 
that there is a mrsapplication of the 
words; by wliich 1 mean, that they 
are made no undue advantage of, 
nor a sense pul upon them to w'hieli 
their origiiiai author would object : 
he would neither be siirprisiyl nor 
displeased to sec theni iu. their pre- 
seui service ; lie would, ^recognue 
his own i 111 mediately, and ^^know- 
ledge them. To constitute misappli^ 
cation there must be provod, I ima- 
gine, an inversion of them in tliese 
particulars ; and of t(iis, f really 
think, the Right Rev. author is cn- 
1 
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iiicly innocent, 1 do not mean only 
in intention, but in fact. 

Tlte negative objection, that com- 
mentators have not given such ex- 
position hitherto, though it may 
have all truth, wants force. Or 
xather let it be said, that one, enii- 
uently qiialitied to l>e a commen- 
tator, has now the merit of intrc»- 
ducing the said passage to general 
observation in a just light — Bishop 
l^andford. 

Yet, perhaps, it may still more 
correctly be said, that St. Paul hini- 
Aelf is the commentator. It appears 
so to me. A case is before him ; 
he has considered it ; he comes to 
a determination ; he gives tiic rea- 
son for it; he states the principle 
on which he has decided : What- 
soever is nvi of faith is sin. Faith 
is the test, tlie touchstone of trial. 
Will the thing endure it? I view 
tlie passage in no other light with 
so much satisfaction and conviction* 
It seems to me an observation made 
from the case, not only deciding 
that one, but left as a rule by 
which future judgments may be 
iorraed; an axiom of divinity on 
which doctrine may be safely 
grounded, and so exactly fitting to 
such a place as that whereto, for 
the present, it has been consigned 
by Bishop Saiidford, skilfully and 
judiciously supporliim Air doctrine. 

1 remflii, Sir, 
respectfully your s, * 
Aitchbby. 

Jan. 12, 1820. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
(^Continued.) 

Ahd the child grow and wan weaned : 
and Abraham made a great feant the same 
that Isaac was weaned.** Gen. xxt. 8. 

** And she vowed a vow, and said, O 
Lordof if tlioa wilt indeed look ou 
tim afUthtilHi of thine handittaid and re- 
memberiqpe, and not forget tiiioe hand- 
maid, bal^lwill give unto thine handmaid a 
mao child^'lheo i mil give him unto the 


Lord all the daye <f his Ufe, and tlicie 
shall no razor come upon his head/ 

** And when she had weaned him, slie 
took him up with her, with three biAlocks, 
and an ephah of flour, and a battle of wine, 
and bought him unto the house of the Lord 
in Shiloh ^ and the child was young.” l Sam. 
i. 11. a4.. 

Mr. Parker * observes, that h was 
the usage of various nations from 
time immemorial, solemnly to initi- 
ate their children, and especially if 
it was the first born, and a son by 
certain festival rites, soon after they 
could walk about, and had the use 
of their tongues, till which time it 
was not usual to take them from 
their mother s breast. 

The Mexicans made vows for 
their children, as well as for them- 
selves, and frequciitlv .dedicated 
them to the service of tneir Gods in 
some temple or monastery.'’ Cul- 
len's Mexico^ V. I, p. 250. 

Morier in his Journey through 
Persia, informs us that the day a 
male child is weaned they carry him 
to the Mosque, and after having 
perform cd certain acts of devotion, 
return home ; then collecting Iheir 
friends and relations, they give a 
feast, of which they make the child 
also to partake. 

Mine lioni is exalted in the Lord.'* 
1 Sam. ii. 1, 

In this, and many other parts of 
Scripture, we find mention made of 
the exaltation of the horn. Colonel 
Light thus describes the dress of 
the Druses, which tends greatly to 
explain the meaning. '* The females 
of both Maronites and Druses ap- 
pear in a coarse bluejacket and pet- 
ticoat, without stockings, their hair 
plaited, hanging down in long tails 
behind. On their heads they icorc 
a tin or silver conical tube about 
twelve inches long, and perhaps twice 
the size of a common post horn ; over 
which was thrown a white piece of 
linen, that completely envelope4 
their body, and gives a most singu- 

* See his :^4tb Occas. Annot. 
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lar «ih1 ghost like appearance. Up- 
on Mount Lebanon the wife of the 
Eifitr sometimes made her appear* 
anee, in the costume of the country, 
adorned with a golden horn oH her 
htadf enriched with precious stones, 
instead of the ordinary one of the 
other women of tlie country,*' — 
Light's Travelsy p. 220. 232. 

This which was originally an ho- 
nourable mark, in after ages was 
converted into a reproach and a 
scorn. Philip the Bold, ordered 
them to wear a horn upon their hats, 
which proved a fatal distinction to 
many, for by thus distinguishing 
them from the Christians, they were 
exposed to the insults of the popu- 
lace. The !iat with a horn in it was 
ordered for the badge of the men in 
several places, l>y one of the early 
councils, and confirmed by that of 
Strasburg, in 1420. 

And ttierc mo a man of Benjamin ont 
of the army, end eame to iSliiioh tiie i>anie 
(lay with l.is clothes rent, and with earth 
upon his head.'' 1 Sam. iv. lf>. # 

“ Watch in the watdi tower. Set a 
watdiman, let him decktre what he Bceth.** 
Isaiah xxi. 4* 5. 

** One post shall run to meet another, 
and one inc*scn!;cr to meet another, to shew 
the of Babylon that his city is taken 
at one end." Jeremiah li. 31. 

The foDow ing passages tend more 
or lesa to illustrate the mode of com* 
inunicating intelligence by messen- 
gers, and the use of the towers al- 
luded to in the above texts. 

“ The couriers whom the Mexi- 
cans frequently employed, made use 
of different ensigns according to the 
nature of the intelligence, or affair 
with which they were charged. If 
rt was Ihc news of the Mexicans 
having lost a battle, the courier wore 
his hair loose, and disordered, and 
w Hhout speaking a word to any per- 
soi^ went straight to the palace, where 
kneeling before the king, lie related 
wiint bapfiened. 

** Id order that news might he 
more speedily conveyed, there wore 
upon ail the high ways of tlie king- 
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dom certain tittle towers, about six 
miles distant from each other, vThere 
courierk were always waiting in rea- 
diness to set out with dispatches. 
Afi soon as the first courier was sent' 
off^ he ran as swiftly as he could to 
the first tower, where he communi- 
cated to another his intelligence, 
upon the receipt of which, the second 
courier posted without delay to the 
next stage, and thus by a contintied 
and u n ill terni pied speed of convey.' 
ance, intelligence was rapidly con- 
veyed from place to place.*' CuUens 
Mexico. V. 1. 345. . 

The first step amongst the South 
American Indians, when a w'ar is 
agreed on, is to give notice to the 
nations for assembling ; and this they 
call to shoot the dart, the siiinnums 
being sent from village to village with 
the utmost silence and rapidity. In 
these notices they specify the ni^t 
when the irruption is, to be made, 
and the advice of it is sent to tlie 
Indians who reside in the Spanish 
territories. Nothing transpires ; nor 
is there a single instance among all 
the Indians that have been taken up 
on suspicion that (me ever made the 
dwcoverv/* Uileas Voyage, V. 11. 
277. 

“ III the northern parts of China,” 
says Mr. Bell, we met with many 
turrets called post houses, erected 
utcertain distances from one another, 
with a fla^ staff', on which is hoisted 
the'i mperial pendant. These places 
are guarded by a few soldiers who 
run on foot from one post to onotlier 
w’itli great spewed, carrying letters or 
dispatches which concern the Em- 
peror. The turrets are so contrived 
as to he in sight of one aiiothtn-; 
and by signals they can convey in- 
telligence of auy remarkable event. 
By this means the court is iiifofrned 
in the speediest manner imaginable, 
ofwhatever disturbances may happen 
in the most remote provinces of the 
empire. The distance of one post 
bouse from another is usually five 
Chinese Li, or miles, each Li con- 
i&istiug of 500 bow lengths. 1 com- 
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pute five of these miles to be almut 
two ^nd a half English.*’ Bells 
Travels. V. I. 341. 

^ On a bluff promontoiy is a square 
tower^ and three others placed about 
a league distant from each other, 
on a range of Iiigh hills^ connected 
with the j)roiuoiitory. Our Sheik 
t^lls me that they were built for 
watch towers, ti> give notice of any 
armed force ap])eariiig in sight. In 
this neighbourhood (i. e, about ten 
days journey NAV. of Biigilat) there 
was once a large city (though 1 could 
not learn the name) and many con- 
siderable towns and villages. For 
many miles we discovered large 
blocks of alabaster King on the 
ground, but no \cins of it ]>crcep- 
tible. The last three hours of our 
road diis day was E.S.E. o\er bar- 
ren ground, much the same as this 
on which we were encamped. Many 
little hills are to be seen on wiiicli 
are ruins of buildings. The teii(» 
of the Arabs we met with every half 
hou r.*' Parson* s 1 ravels in A sia an d 
Africa, p. 1)3. 

Mr. Walter Scott avails himself 
of the traditionary mode of commu- 
nication in the llighlands by the 
fiery cross — 

When flits this cross from man toman, 
(Vicli Alpine's summons to liis clan) 
Burst be tlic ea.' tliat fails to heed, 
Palsied Che foot that shuns to speed 

Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 

In arms tlie huts and hainlets rise; 

From winding; gleu, from upland brow*n, 
'Ilicy poured each hardy tenant down. 
Nor slacked the messenger his pace ; 
lie shewed the sign, he named the place, 
And, pressing forw'ard like tl»e wind, 
Left clamour and surprise behind.’* 

Lady of the Lake, Canto iii. 


To thi Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

A^iy general commendation of the 
writings of the venerable Hooker 
would be superfluous, after the high 
esteem in which they have been long 
fiolden by all who are capable of 


duly apprecialiug .their extinordi-^ 
nary merit. But there is one poi^t 
ill which they peculiarly dt^serve 
earnest and renewed allentioii, and 
that ib, their applicability to the cir-. 
cumsiaiices and temper of the pre- 
sent tiiiics. I'hey arc treasurer of 
wisdom, serving for a light and di- 
rection to after ages ; they seem to 
partake, in some measure, of the 
spirit of the prophetic writings, 
which, ill mail} casca, s^ive awful 
warnings, and point out tlie caii- 
niitous consequences of the negiect 
of them. It is well known thdi 
Hooker wrote his valuable books on 
Ecclesiastical Polity, at a time when 
the religion of this country had been 
recently delivered from the cornij)- 
tions and errors of Po, >ery ; w hen 
tlie Reformation was scarcely settled 
and established by the prudence, 
learning, and suflerings of' its mar- 
tyrs. So great had been those suf- 
ferings, and so vehement, in conse- 
quence, w as the general desire to re- 
cede as far as possible from every 
thing, in religious matters, whicli 
hud any aflinity with the intolerant 
spirit of that religion, under whose 
domination persecution had so fierce- 
ly raged, that, w itli the usual prone- 
iicss of men to run from one extreme 
to another, reformation in the judg- 
ment of many could never be earrieil 
far enough. liciicc arose a host of 
discontented and factious men, who, 
disdaining to tread in the steps of 
the first reformer.s, and to walk, 
quietly and safely in that way of 
])ure and uiulefded religion which 
they had marked out, raised endless 
disputes about indifferent matters, 
stud aimed at abolishing those excel- 
lent forms and orduumers which had 
been established for the decent ad- 
ministration of religion, and intro- 
ducing the discipline of Geneva. To 
calm the restless spirit of these men, 
to counteract their elfoits which 
tended to tlie subvcisioii of religion, 
instead of further advancing its pu- 
rit}, to heal the divisions wdiich dis- 
tracted the nation, and to promote 
religious unity and concord, Hooker 
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wrote bt« incomparable Books of that it tridentty seeks supenonty 
Ecclesiastical Polity. With almost and ascendancy ; and if it should 
prophetic foresight he described the once attain it, from its spirit and 
numerous evils which must enstlie principles wtiich avowedly remain 
from the prevalence of such ancon- uoalte^ and always the same, a 
tentious and schismatical spirit ; and repetition of its wonted intoleranee 
to every one who is acquainted with anfl persecution might naturally be 
the history of those miserable times expected as its genuine fruit. It 
which followed, it is well known, would surely then be infatuation in 
that, through the neglect of his wise Protestants to disarm themselves of 
and warning voice, that spirit, hav- that power which is essential to 
ing at length attained maturity in their preservation, and give it to 
Puritanism, Anally did prevail to Roman Catholics who, if they are 
the overthrow of Church and State* actuated by the true domineering 


How applicable still are the writ- 
ings of Hooker to our own times; and 
how needful his wisdom to correct, 
if it haply may be, the dissatisAed, 
factious, and schismatical spirit, 
which alas ! in deAance of repeated 
warnings, and to the evident hazard 
of the stability of our Church, still 
prevails among us! Whoever will 
carefully read the Preface to his 
Ecclesiastical Polity, will hardly 
fail to trace a strong resemblance 
between the times and the disorders 
of them which he is describing, *and 
the present, and will be ready to 
think that he is drawing ttie picture 
of this age. 

“ The reader (says Dr. Wordsworth) 
will And Ilia time aiii|»ly repaid hy a peiu- 
•al of this Preface, especially the hist four 
spctioni, which present one of the most 
instructive and inieresting pieces of moral 
Listoiical painting that were ever drawn 
by the pencil of a master ; a subject of 
ccniteoiplation, unhappily, but too 
sary for thes« timet*' Kccles. Biography, 
Vol. iv. p. S 16 . • 

It is highly importatit then tliat 
the wisdom of this sage and holy 
man, equally beAtting his and our 
times, and enhanced in value to us 
by th<i fatal experience which fol- 
lowed the neglect of it, should not 
be lost upon us, but serve as a 
beacon to warn us of our dangler. 
As of old, so now also, the reformed 
religion, which is happily^ cstab- 
Ksfaed among us, is in aanger from 
the Romish, which is so far from 
being salisAed with toleration, or 
any concessions that can be made, 
R£M£MBJtANC£F, No 16. 


spirit of their religion, would turn it 
to the destruction of the present 
Establishment. Let us live peace- 
ably with them, and shew them all 
that charity which our holy religion 
requires, though they, as is plain 
from past experience, would proba- 
bly not be disposed to do the same 
by us : but let us not allow those, 
who are under the inAuence of a 
foreign head, to havd any share in 
our legislation, or in the regulation 
of the aAairs of our Church, which 
being in their judgment heretical, 
they would consider it a duty and a 
merit to subvert. 

This great danger, still hanging 
over the Kstablislied Church, it 
might justly be expected, would 
compose ail subordinate differ- 
ences, and unite the hearts of all its 
members in a cordial attachment to 
its rules and ordinances, and iti un- 
feigned endeavours to promote its 
welfare and peace. Especially might 
this be expected, wfien the excel- 
lence and purity of its Liturgy arc 
considered, its exact conformity to 
Holy Scripture, its admirable ten- 
dency to inspire true devotion, and 
to set forwanl the present and fu- 
ture happiness of men. But alas ! 
as it was in the days of Hookey so 
now, neither the common danger 
which threatens the Established 
Church, nor its own native excel* 
Icttcc, will unite men in its defence. 
The same factious, restless, and 
schismatical spirit which, formerly, 
W'ould not be satisAcd with that 
prudent reformation which had been 
D d 
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(Dbtabli8hr.d, but. raised en^lesB ob* Establislied Gjiurch, he refutes with 


jectians Co the Liturgy and Articles^ 
and sought to interpret tlie latter in 
a Calvinistic sense ; which proceed- 
ed to stir up such an inveterate 
enuiity against the Church as hually 
ed'ected its overthrow, and plungt‘d 
the nation into an abyss of misery : 
the same spirit still prevails, and, if 
it is not counteracted, may too pro- 
bably work the same disastrous 
effects. We have still siirelv much 
to dread, for the interest of true re- 
ligion, from the wide-spread mis- 
chiefs of schism, from the hosiility 
of those who divide from the Church, 
from the evil reports which they raise 
and circulate against it, from the 
danger of their example to those 
whose principles are not well guard- 
ed, and even from many of its ap- 
pointed ministers, who arc moie at- 
tached to Calviiiisui, than the real 
doctrines of the Articles of our 
Church, ancKinore friendly to the 
Puritanical, than the true principles 
of the Church of England. 

The best remedy that can be 
found in writings uninspired for the 
mischiefs likely again to result from 
a spirit sucli as this, is perhaps to 
be found in the writings of I looker ; 
who shews the nccesMiy of a con- 
scientious submission to establi>hed 
law, whose seat is the bo^om of 
(iocl, and lier‘’voicc the harmony of 
tlic vuu'ld how essential order in 
ihe Church is to Christian ediiica* 
tion ; how “good and pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity how contrary to 
the mind of Christ and his apostles 
are schisms and divisions in religions 
worship ; from what corrupt ])as- 
sious they generally proceed ; and 
Jiow prejudicial to the interest and 
advancement of true religion strife 
.and contention roust be, and yet 
bow interminable, if those who have 
been confuted will still raise objec- 
tions, and never pcacea*bly and 
quietly submit to the decisions of 
authority. The objections that have 
been made to the rites and ceremo- 
, nies, doctrbii^ and Liturgy of our 


such solid reasoning, without any 
intermixture of controversial viru- 
lence ; he adduces arguments so sa- 
tisfactory to con linn the truth of 
those doctrines which are taught, 
and to shew the expediency of that 
order which is established in our 
Church, that whoever reads what he 
has written with a portion of the 
writer’s meek and humble spirit, 
will hardly fail to be con\inccd ol 
the truth of his assertions, and tt> 
see the necessity ol a peaceable aiul 
conscientious conformity. Iroin 
those who dissent and divide ffoni 
our Church, it would perhaps be 
too much to expect a patient peru- 
sal of the Ecclesiastical PoUty ; 
though, if their sciaiples be honest, 
and their dissent arise not from pre- 
judice or spiritual pride, and it truth 
and reason had their due influence, 
they might justly be satisfied by 
such perusal; yet of all those who 
have been ordained to any holy tunc- 
tion in our church, or arc preparing 
for Ml, it is indispensably to be re- 
quired, that they should gne dili- 
g(&nt allcntion to the judicious rea- 
soning of Hooker, beibre they in- 
dulge that sj>nit of Puritanical in- 
subordiuatitm, which was neither 
encojirnged by our Reformers, nor 
can be ju^^i(ic(l by Scripture, and 
whicJi, as it formcily proved ruinous 
to the Churcli, so now again threat- 
ens its safety. To the inconti<o ei ti- 
lde reasoning, and wise admonitions 
of Hooker, exltorting all mim to 
submission, order, conformity, and 
peace, is now to be added, as bu'* 
been before observed, the latal re- 
sult which follow'ed the neghet ol 
them: so tliat we shall be williout 
excuse, if we will not be admonished 
by wholesome precepts as well as 
dear-bought experience, to lulluw 
in time those things which conduce 
to peace and mutual edification. 

As both those who actually divide 
from our Chprch, and those who 
foment division by» that Ijtigious 
spirit, which is ever renewing oft rer 
luted objections, and can hardly 
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brook flubmissioiT to .lawful ftutho* 
rity, might learn wiadom by Hooker’* 
writir\gs, and, by the application of 
them to the pre?^ent times, duly to 
estimate the dangers which thipaten 
us ; so lastly, his life and example, 
if they could be prevailed upon to 
contemplate them, as they are re- 
corded by his faithful biographer 
Isaac Walton, would furnish a salu- 
tary admonition to the infidels and 
blasphemers of oar times. Example 
will often inll lienee many, on wliose 
minds precept and abstract reason- 
ing will make no impression. And 
Jet the life and example of this holy 
man be brought forward to demon- 
strate unto them tlie inestimable 
wortli of Christian principles, and 
how they naturally produced in him, 
as ihcir genuine fruit, whatever was 
virtuous, praise-worthy, and of good 
report, llis superior abilities were 
not perverted to the malignant pur- 
pose of'nusettling the faith of others, 
but imiFormly dedicated to the ser- 
vice and glory of the Giver ; and 
his wliole life spent and concluded 
hi humility, reverence, and godly 
fear. With the triumphant exit of 
tliose who have fallen iiiidor the 
SfMitenee of the law, whose j>resuinp- 
tion is much less doubtful than the 
sineerily of their repentance, and 
who yet are frequently held forth, 
even by religious teachers, as mo- 
dels of a glorious and ha|)py death : 
or, with the hcart-reiidiug anguish 
w ith w hich the spirit of that wretch- 
ed infidel Paine is savl to have been 
visited in his last hours, the poison 
of whose vulgar infidelity and blas- 
phemy has again infected numbers, 
let there be contrasted the peaceful 
departure, and last w'ord*, of this 
holy and humble Christian ; 

I have lived to see this world i$ made 
up uf perturbations, and 1 have been long 
prepaiing to leave it, and f;atbcring cum- 
foi't for tlic dreadful iioitr of inakiiig my 
account with ^ God, which I now appre- 
hend to he near : and though 1 have by bis 
grace loved Him in my youth, and feared 
Him in mine age, and laboured to have a 
cpuscieocft void of offence to and to 


ail men ; jret, if tboii, O Lord, be extreine 
to mark wliat 1 have done amisi^ who can ^ 
abple it? And therefore, wliere I ’have 
faded, ' Lord, aliew mercy to me; for I 
plead not iiiy righteousness, hnt the fog- 
giveness of iiry unrighteousness, fdr bU 
merits, who died to purchase a pardon fbr 
penitent sinners. And einee 1 owe thee a 
death, Lord, let it not be terrible, and 
then take thine own tune : I submit tq it: 
let not mine, O Lord, but let thy will be 
done ! — God hath heard iny daily peti- 
tions ; fbr I am at peace with all men, and 
He is at peace with me ; and from wliicli 
blessed assurance I feel that inward joy, 
wiiich this world can neither give nor take 
away.** 

Let as many as are* unfriendly to 
our Zion, who are perpetually con- 
troverting the established doctrines 
of our Church, who yield a reluctant 
and insincere submission to its rulers, 
or wilfully separate themselves from 
it by schism, listen with timely re- 
verence to Him, who, though dead, 
yet speakelh with a warning voice, 
directed as well to*the jiresent as 
his own times: and let the infidel 
and blasphemer profit by his exam- 
ple, and learn from it to cast down 
all scornful and impious imagina- 
tions, and live the humble life, that 
they may also die the blessed and 
peaceful death, of this righteous 
man ! 

I am. Sir, &c. 

• W. X. Y. 

Jan. 2t, 181^0. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

In the introductory chapter to his 
Ecclesiastical History, when speak, 
ing of the first ages of the Church, 
Mosheim tells us, “ that among the 
doctors of those early times? there 
were some who acquired, by their 
learned labours, a shining reputa- 
tion and a universal influence ; 
ihe^ were regarded as oracles ; 
their decisions were banded down 
to posterity as sacred rules of faith 
and *practice ; and they thua deserve 
D d 2 
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to be mentioned Rritk particitlar 
dietinction amons the gov€niofii>of 
the Church/* t^n tiiis passage* 
avifficieiitl^ Clear end intelligible in 
itielf* the ^}tpr presents us with 
tlic following note ; ** By tlipse our 
author means the Fathers* whoae 
writings form still a rule of faith in 
the Romish Church ; while, in the 
Protestant Churches, their authority 
diminishes from duy to day.” il 
W'as this sentence, on a c|uestioii 
upon which my own mind had long 
ceased to doubt* which suggested 
to me the possibility of becoming 
the instruuient'of some good, by an 
attempt to excite (through the me- 
dium of the Remembrancer) a more 
general interest towards a subject 
so intimately connected V'Uh the 
fhith and practice of us all. 

The brief annotation* then* just 
quoted seemed to me to convey* 
either a confused idea of the mean- 
ing of the term quthorii^^ with a 
virtual misrepreseutatioii of the tirst 
and fundamental principle of the 
Reformatiop. ; or, a partial view of 
the opinions really prevalent among 
Protestants now ; or, lastly* a cor- 
rect statement (accompanied, as it 
should seem* by an implied appro- 
bation) of the existence and the 
extent of sentiments deeply to be 
lamented* and most sedulously to 
be counteracted'^ by every admirer 
of Christian antiquity, a^^d every 
sincere friend to primitive truth. If 
by authority the annotator meant 
authority as a rule of faith, that 
can scarcely he said to he dirninish-: 
ing which never c^^isted* The very 
key- stone of the Protestant temple 
has engraven upon it* in indelible 
characters, the Bible is the only 
rule of faith.” But, probably, by 
authority was meant, respept only* 
and dderence, and esteem. Whe^ 
ther in this seiM the authority pf 
the Fathefs is diminishing from day 
to day among the great body of 
Protestants, 1 will not presume to 
p^iounccr but* as a member of 
pure and apostolical branch of 

Catholic Church, established in 


our country* . 1 cannot but hope 
most heartily* that the estimation 
in which those venerable and pri- 
mitive confessors and teachers of 
our ^ith are held among Hi will 
not diminish ; convinced* upon the 
most serious reflection* that the 
error of valuing them too lightly 
and holding them in too qinch ne* 
gleet is the extreme* against wliich 
we of the present age need be the 
more watchfully upon our guard. 

When the Fathers of our own 
Church had cast ofl' the heavy and 
galling yoke of Papal Rome, had 
their ustiniate of the writers of the 
first ages of Christianity sunk as far 
beneath their real standard as they 
had been exalted above it, it could 
not have been an object of wonder 
or surprise. Had the veneration and 
love for the Bible, of which Chris- 
tendoin had been so long deprived, 
induced n distaste for every otlier 
class of writings, especially had that 
become nauseous which* mingled 
with much of baser quality* had 
been Substituted for the pure food 
of the word of God, our repet, 
indeed, might have been excited, 
but not pur astonishment or repre- 
hension. {iud not their clear and 
strong understandings and dispas- 
sionate judgments provided an anti- 
dote, that would bavp been the 
natural effect of the pauses which 
we know to have existed. 

But among the various charac- 
teristips of those great and good 
ifieq, which raise our gratitude to 
God, and secure our admiration to 
thepi, no one stands more eminently 
conspicuous than their prudence 
and moderation, their zeal tempered 
with knowledge. This roost essen- 
tial and indispensable qualiflpatioq 
in the workers of real reform dis- 
plays itself in whatever they changed, 
and whatever they left unaltered ^ 
in all their sentiments and all their 
actions i and pot least is if seen in 
fhe estimate they formed of the 
early Fathers of the Churcht In<f 
stead of rejecting them as the 
cause pf o^encCf instead of 
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ing tliem m those from i?hoiu the 
most profligate enormities in faith 
and practice had derived an appa- 
rent sanction, we find them de- 
voting the most earnest cap and 
study to these records of primitive 
truth, and appealing to them as 
faithf^ul interpreters of the word of 
God. Like that of our Church 
herself, ** it waB their wisdom to keep 
the mean between two extremes** 
They were aware of the tendency 
in the human mind, in affairs as 
well of religion as of politics, when 
convinced of the existence of a 
dangerous error, to rush inconsi- 
derately and blindly into the o]>po- 
site fault. They Mere alive to this, 
and effectually secured themselves 
against its operation. They re- 
moved tradition from tliat throne 
which she had so long usurped, 
but they did not trample her in the 
dust : they no longer paid her the 
homage she was wont to receive as 
the compeer of the word of God, 
but they respected her as the 
handmaid of that only perfect ora- 
cle of divine truth. They revered 
the old Fathers as examples of 
])ious resignation, active zeal, and 
genuine charity ; they followed 
them as they followed Christ. 
They would gladly sec their own 
faith conformable to theirs, be- 
cause they had been able to draw 
from the waters of truth nearer to 
the fountain head. They deferred 
to the opinions of these teachers, 
but bound themselves by them so 
far only as they were* consonant to 
the written word of revelation, 
^ut let them spe. k fpr themselves. 
Their sentiments we shall fiud to 
be in perfect unison with those of 
the v^uci'able Jewell, whose words 
breathe the purest spirit of reformed 
Catholicism; removed as fur from 
the blind bigotry of the Romanist, 
^ from that libertine rejection of 
ail authority, to which (at least in 
its open ayowal) it remained for 
fnodeni days tp give birth. In his 
Trefltise on the JIolp Scriptures** 
among others piost deserving thq 


attentive pemsal of every one, he 
presents us with the foUowiiig seu- 
timents: ** What say we of the 
Fathers? what shall we think of 
them? or, what account may we 
make of them! Th^ be inter- 
preters of the word of God ; they 
were learned men, and learned Fa- 
thers ; the instruments of the mercy 
of God, and vessels full of grace. 
We despise them not, we read them, 
we reverence them, and give thanks 
unto (iod for them. They were 
witnesses unto the truth, they were 
worthy pillars and ornaments in the 
Church of God. Yct may they not 
be compared with the word of God. 
We may not build upon them ; we 
mar not make them the foundation 
and warrant of our conscience ; we 
may not put our trust in them* 
Our trust is in the name of the 
Lord/* And shortly after he pro- 
ceeds : ** Now to conclude this 
matter, they are learned, they have 
pre-eminence in the Church, they 
are judges, they have the gifts of 
wisdom and understanding ; yet 
they are often deceived. They are 
our Fathers, but not Fathers "unto 
God ; they are stars fair and beau, 
tiful and bright, yet are they not 
the sun ; they bear witness to the 
light, they are not the light ; Christ 
is the sun of righteousness ; his 
M’ord is the word "bf truth ; he is 
the day-spring which hath visited 
ua from on high ; he came down 
from the bosom of his Father ; he 
shall guide our feet into the way 
of peace, He is the lamb without 
spot ; out of his mouth goeth a two 
edged sword. This is lie in whom 
all the ends of the world shall be 
blessed. Hear him, give heed to hia 
sayiug, embrace bis Gospel, believe 
Ilia word.’’ 

Such were the aentimepts of the 
founders and builders of our own 
Church, formed at p time when 
their prejudices would have led 
them to an indiscriminate dispa^ 
ragement of all human authority. 
And it gives us real pleasure to 
place side by side with these decide 
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ratiotiB of the pious prelate, the 
tvordfr of a contemporary of oixr 
own*, whose Lectures upon th^ 
study of the Fathers uf the three 
hrst centniies, with muv:h vnluabte 
information^ display correct' reason- 
ing, deep research, patient investT- 
gation, and pure Christian liberality, 
united with the soundest orthodoxy. 

We pay implicit confidence,” he 
aays, to no autliority but Scrip- 
ture ; we owe no subjection but 
that which reason prescribes. It is 
granted that the Fathers were men 
fallible and infirm : they committed 
mistakes : neither did they write in 
the style of elegant scholars. Rut, 
not\^ithstandirig all the deductions 
which truth and propriety suggest, 
the just and legitimate influence of 
the Fathers must rank very high. 
It cannot be supposed that Chris- 
tians, who lived so near to the 
time of our Lord’s iiicariuition and 
the miraculous effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, and who enjoyed the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, could err much 
ill essential matters ; they must have 
known Uic way of salvation. In 
attempting to teach the Gospel to 
others, their incidental mistakes are 
such as might he expected ; for no 
compositions arc perfect, except the 
volume of inspiration. It was, per- 
haps, provideiitjiiilly <lesigned, that 
the best of human works should 
demonstrate, by a comparative in- 
feriority, the necessity and traiTa- 
cendent excellence of God’s re- 
vealed word. But it is not probable 
that any weakness or enthusiasm 
sboukl obliterate the true faith in 
the breasts of these early prose* 
lytes. On the contrary, if the fun- 
damental articles of vital religion 
are dwcoverable in any writings 
besid(^ Holy Scripture, it is surely 
rea'sunable to conclude that they 
arc contained in those of the pri- 
mitive Fathers f.” 


* The Rev. John Ci^llinson, Rector of 
datcfthead, Durban), Bamptou Lecturer in 
3Mil3. 

t First Hampton Lectur^; p. nr. 


Such is ibat middle and just 
judgment” which lies between the 
two extreme opinions, on thf one 
side of those who would make the 
writings of tire Fathers an inviolable 
standard of religious orthodoxy, 
and on the other of those who would 
consign them over to oblivion and 
contempt. It is this latter extreme 
to which, if we must acquiesce hi 
the representation of the annotator 
of the ecclesiastical historian, we, 
as Protestants, are rapidly ami daHy 
declining. But whatever injudicious 
and unwarrantable |)Teju(lices he 
entertained by members of other 
Churches, let us hope better things 
of our own. Especially let us trust 
that her clergy are still imconta- 
minuted by the raging infection of 
contempt of authority. They, we 
have good confidence, are still proof 
against those insidimis al tempts 
that have been made to depreciate 
the model of primitive times, and 
still habitually contemplate the 
Fathers of the Christian Church 
with Veneratiim, tinnigli not super- 
slitiously ; and have learned (under 
the guidance of the restorers of 
sound faith and pure worship in 
Eiighind) to form a sober rational 
estimate of the value of their works 
upon solid grounds. 

Conceiving, Mr. Editor, that onr 
views on these subjects would not 
in any iiiafcerial point be at varianre 
with each other, and regarding the 
very title of your work as almost 
a pledge, that an article occasion- 
ally presented to your readers, pro- 
fessing to call to our remembrance 
somewhat of piimitive Christian 
feelings, and doctrines, and practice, 
would not in itself be abhorrent from 
the principles of the Rcmetiibranceti^ 
I have persuaded myself to 'ofler 
this letter for insertion ; trusting, 
from time to time, ns opportunities 
may be afl’orded or matter present 
itself, to propose to ym some me- 
morials of the earliest times, select- 
ing what might be thought in itself 
more genonilly interesting, or to 
have been less generally known. 
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Among the fragmento of the wreck 
oi' ancient Christian fiterature^ some 
ef less intrinsic value have drifted 
to the shore, and those we may 
allow to reiiiaiii neglected^^ but 
interspersed ' with those we find 
caskets full of the choicest trea. 
siires, enough to oblige us to mount 
(with a more just estimate- of our 
loss) for the rich and precious lad- 
ing, r)f which the storms, during 
that long and gloomy night of 
centuries, made shipwreck. To 
discover, and examine, and select, 
and repair these scattered leinnaiits, 
required more time than the great 
body even of theological students 
could devote, and more extensive 
means than they could command. 
But thanks to the wTll-directed 
labours and kindness of learned 
and pious men, much, especially of 
late, has been cilccted in tiie faci- 
litating our acquaintance with them. 
For one work especially must the 
student feel deeply indebted to its 
author, — The lleliquia^ Sacra-* of 
Dr. Houth ; a w'oik which will rc- 
maiii, long after he is in peace, a 
monument of recondite learning, 
sound erilieisin, mid (’hrisliaii bene- 
\()lt*iice. It is sonienliat remark- 
able, and tells little, pcihaps, to 
the credit of the times, that when 
every paltry painplilet, on any the 
most trifling siihjcct, has found its 
critic to analyse and applaud or 
coiidcinu it ai the infallible trihunal 
of a review^, this work has not been 
tried by any of those great literary 
inquests. Whcther*therc is a scanty 
supply of competent judges at- 
ta<checl to their Idgh coinniissiun to 
hold oyer and terminer on a case, 
for the due decision of uhich a 
knowledge of the laws and customs 
of so remote an antiquity is needed; 
or, wdiether tliey conceive the pub- 
lication of their judgment ou so 
unfashionable a subject to be not 
calculated to satisfy the ravening 
appetite for novelty, for which 
they are pledged to produce an 
adequate supply of pro' isions, I 
pretend not to divine. Of this I 


am sure, the cause does not arise 
from any defect in the merits of 
the w'ork itself. On its plan and 
its execution I purpose addressing 
you in my ^ next Letter: meanwhile 
allow me to close my present re- 
marks by another passage from Mr. 
Coliinson, which I am desirous the 
rather of introducing, from an 
anxiety to recommend to those 
among your readers, who have not 
yet made themselves acquainted 
with it, the perusal of the book 
itself. All nations regard, with 
a devoted attachment, the meiiio- 
rials of their remote ancestry : the 
primitive Christians are our fore- 
fathers in the pedigree of opinion, 
a connection closer than that of 
consanguinity or country; and from 
them we inherit, in lineal descent, 
the best patrimony, religious truth. 
More especially w^hen those an- 
cestors are men of virtuous renown, 
heroes, and benefactors to mankind, 
w'O feel touched with the conscious- 
ness of the true dignity of human 
nature, cxeinplilied in persons who, 
blessed with the aid of (iod’s spirit, 
have withstood the vicissitudes and 
temptations of life with unshaken 
c(»ii»taiicy, and iiavo thus d’spJa^ed 
marks of an immortal soul, superior 
ill its es&eiu'C to the perishable 
condition of earthlv things. In 
this i;ood wny did* the tirst disciples 
of our Loiri and Master walk, 
jiuimaled by faith and hope in their 
crucified Redeemer, and these mo- 
tives shed a radiance of sanctity 
over their memories. ” 

G AGATES. 


Extracts from Reports of the Society 
for promoting Chrikian^ Know- 
ledge, ( continued.) * 

Extract from Circular, 1719. 

“ The Society, taking into their consi- 
deration tlie method they have Jiitlierto 
followed of distnbuUng litUe Tracts for 
exciting in the minds of men a sincere love 
of true religion, and that by the blesMng 
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of Ood ontiMChari^ 8dioob, that t>ranc^ oil other bootid tMM>ka, at ptime coat io 
of their deaign liai obtaioed ao generAl an quirea, as nieutiooed in the CHtaloi^ue an-* 
approbation, that almost erery corner of nexed, the Society beiii(' at the chaise of 
the kingdom is provided with an instance biqding them in calf or sheep gratilt, ae- 
thereof, promising a blesaed harvest to cording to the size of the book ; and that 
posterity, of a generation tfC men fearing all stit^M books tlieiein mentioned shall 


God, and loving righteousness; and that 
whenever any of the seminaries are still 
wanting the urgiiinents for recommending, 
and the means of effecting them, may well 
be supposed to be known hy the Society's 
having dispersed above one hundred tliou- 
land bucks for this purpose. 

** For these reasons, together with the 
impossibility of adapting the packets to 
tlie particular wants of their corresponding 
members, they have been induced seriously 
to consider wherein they might possibly 
improve their method of promoting the 
knowledge and practice of true religion ; 
and to this end they have had two things 
in tlieir view, which they should be glad 
to be instrumental, in some measure at 
least, of bringing about, viz. 

** That the Holy Scriptures and exposi- 
tions of the Church Catechism, and other 
good books, sliould be more generally 
known and read in private families. And, 
** 'Fhat Catechetical instruction be more 
frequently used, pursuant to the advice of 
Hu Grace the present Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the preface to his excellent 
Commentary on the Church Catechism, as 
one of the best means to preserve tliat 
knowledge which has been already dif- 
fused, and to instill good principles where 
they are vranting. 

“ The Society have deliberated on the 
means of accomplishinir these important 
ends, and will be very thankful to any of 
tlieir residing or corresponding Members, 
wlin shall suggest wherein their present 
thoughts may be improved. 

llie greatness of the price of Biblei^,' 
New Testaments, Common Piayer Books, 
and longer Expositions on the Ciinrch 
Catechism, has hitherto obstructed the dis- 
persion of them among tlie poor, but if the 
Society can be so happy as to fall on an 
expedieot to facilitate the same, tbty shall 
Iklnk their charity and labour therein very 
well bestowetl, though it shoqld be chiefly 
applied this way. 

** In order to whicli, they have agreed 
to desist from sending packets to tlieir 
corresponding Members in the method 
hitherto annually used, and instead thereof 
to send parcels of the books mentioned in 
^tho catalogue hereunto aonexed, to any of 
fhair Members that shall occasionally de« 
flips them, to distribute among the poor on 
Hifl following terms : viz. Bibles, New 
lkftaiiiC9t%.<Comiaoo Prayer BookS| avd 


be sent, at half price, to inch Members as 
shall desire them for tbo like charitable 
uses. 

** The Society cannot foresee what mag 
lie the extent of the demands of their cor- 
respondents annually upon tiiis regula- 
tion, but at present they have resolved to 
appropriate two hiiudred pounds, to an- 
swer such demands as shall be made by 
their Members for the ciirreiit year; so 
that those who do not signify their desires 
time enough to be included in the said 
fund, will of course be postponed to ano- 
ther year, unless, to avoid delay, tliey shall 
choose to pay the full price of the books 
they desire. 

** The Society have likewise agreed, 
that whatever presents of books shall for 
the future be made to their store, shall be 
distributed gratis in such occasional pack- 
ets, and the carriage of tliem into the coun- 
try paid in London as usual, unless, for the 
more certain delivery of the parcel by the 
carrier, it shall be otherwise desired by 
their corresponding Members. 

** The Protestant Missionaries in the 
East Indies continue to pursue their under- 
taking with such success, that by ilie bless- 
ing of God on their endeavours, they have 
in the year 1718 baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith fifly-eight of the Heathen. This 
is a great enlargement of the Christian 
Church wifli them, considering the num- 
bers baptized in former years, and the 
pains that arc taken to instruct them in the 
tmths of the gospel before they aie ad- 
mitted to holy baptism. 

** The Missionaries continue very impor- 
tunate for more labourers to assist them in 
forming a college or seminary for training 
lip Indian youth for the service of tha 
Church hereafter ; since the supply of sneb 
persons ^*001 Europe is attended with 
many difficulties, by reason of the charge 
of transporting them, and tlie time which 
a Missionary going hence ninst necessarily 
spend after his arrival in Indi.i, to acquire 
1anguagc.s before he can be capable of ad- 
dressing himself effectually to the Heathen, 
to say nothing of the uncertain health which 
Europeans tiiid 00 account of the cUanga 
of climate. Upon theae considerations it 
has been tboiiglit most adviseahle to erect 
a seminary there, for educating Catechists 
and schooUnasters from among thk uativeii 
and in order Iht reto three promising young 
geDtlemeo were scut by the Rev. Mr. 

16 
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Profeisor Franck from Hall to London, in 
December last, who soon* after embarked 
io one of the East India Company’s ships ; 
and th^ Society were not a little pleased to 
give tJiem all the assistance and encourage- 
ment they could, as well as by th^same 
opportunity to send to the Missionaries a 
fresh supply of money, books, and other 
necessaries for printing, book binding, &c. 

. ** The New Testament is entirely print- 
/ ed off in tiie Malabaric language and cha- 
racter at Tranquebar, and by being put 
into the hands of the Heathen, will, it is 
hoped, ^trove a good step to dispose them 
to hear the divine Oracles more largely 
unfolded to them. 

Give me leave to add as to proceed- 
ings at home, that the number of Charity- 
Schools reported to be set up since last 
year are, 

Schools. Children. 

“I„GreatBrit.in35 j 575 

r T I I Wherein are > 

“In Ireland - - S6 J 432 

61 loor 

** Besides the children of several of these 
schools, whose numbcia have not yet been 
sigtiihed. 

Extract from Circular^ 1720. 

ITie Society have the satisfaction to 
find by experience, that tiieir new method 
for dLstribiitiiig hooks (beside the approba- 
tion it lias met with among tlieir Members, 
in diverse parts of the kingdom) has more 
than answered their expectation, upon the 
following accounts : 

** First, As to the number ; that there 
have been dispersed in a year, ending at 
Miclixlinas last : 

Bibles, single ------ 555 

** Bibles, with C'oniinon Pyiyer and 

Psnlms 493 

New Testaments, single - - - 674 

“ Common Prayers, single - - - 769 

Practical Tracts, many of which 
were bound ------- 19,067 


Making in all 21,648 


Secondly, That by tins method above 
twice the value in books that were wont to 
he dispersed in a yeai , have been disposed 
of among poor housekeepei.*«, or the chil- 
dren of Charity-Schools, with this circum- 
stance attgQding it, that the contents of 
each packet are now adapted to the wants 
of their respective corresimndents who 
desire tliem, wliich in the former inetiiod 
RfiMKMMANCfiR, No. W. 


was Dot practicable. For these reasons 
the Society have agreed to contiuiie tc^ 
furnish their Menibcra in the same nmn«er 
as last year, with the Imoks mentioned m 
the list hereunto annexed, as they shall oc-7 
casioually desise them : namely, the bound 
books at prime cost in quires, the Society 
being at the charge of binding, and tiie 
stitched books at half price, as far as 200Z. 
will go ; for the Society's part the ensuing 
year, ending at Michselmas, 1721. 

And they have likewise agreed, as op- 
portiinities present, to send, gratis, tu all 
their corresponding Members such book^ 
as are either published by, or preseuted to 
the Society in the current year, provided 
the latter iiave been first perused and ap- 
proved, according to tlie,riilcs of the So- 
ciety. 

“ A new list of the Charity-Schools be- 
ing to be published next year, the Society 
desire you would be pleased to siguity 
wherein the last account, anno 1718, was 
defective with respect of such schools as 
yon find omitted, or to the numbers of 
children taught. 

“ The Society esteem themselves high’y 
obliged to those who, by their advice ami 
influence, have been instrumental to im- 
press on the minds of the masters, 
tresses, and children of these schools the 
duty of steady loyalty and affection to the 
present governmeut, w'hich is of so great 
importance to the welfare of these nurse- 
ries, as well as of the community, that the 
Society persuade themselves your piudent 
and zealous endeavours will never be want- 
ing to continue them in so indispensable a 
duty.. 

** The best means of employing the poor 
has always had a sharc»in the tlioughts of 
tlie wisest men of this kingdom, and the 
present state of affairs, with respect to oiir 
tnMe, seems to require a continuance of 
your care and application to promote Uiose 
employments among the children educated 
in cbarity-scbools, which may b^ most for 
the advantage of the public ; so that be- 
side reading, Writing, and aritlinietic, and 
instructing them in the principles and. 1 tiles 
of our holy religion, they ouglit also to he 
inured to sonic sort of profitable iabom or 
business. 

** It has been observed by a fvorthy cor- 
responding MiMubcr, that where, •in the 
want of other labour, (lie children of the 
country go a mile or two to school, t ven 
that has contributed to make them robust 
and active; and that gardening, plowing, 
harrowing, or other servile labour, e\eiy 
other day for their parents, has )>een ini 
prejudice to their progress in learning. 

Et 
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Extroft from Cireuhir, 1722. 

*‘‘Thc Charity Schools in Great Britain 
nnil Ireland still inriease niider the divine 

ridence, and the Society are g(lad to 
observe, that in many place.* where these 
schools arc set u|v endeavours are not only 
used to instrnct and cloath tlie chddiYn» 
bnt also to employ them in such manner 
ai^ to render them nsetHl to tlic public > the 
doing of which, it whopwl, will efiecitially 
silence an objection some have made to 
this pious undertaking. 

It is not easy to proscril>e such an 
employ as would suit all parts of the 
kingdom, and therefore it must be left to 
the prudence of those who are intrusted 
with the rmuiai^eii’ent of Chaiify Schools, 
to choose such einployiiients for tl^e chil- 
dren as they shall judge are most practica- 
ble in their I'cspective place.s ; and if any 
in yonr neightMiurhood have been so happy 
as to fallinto a proper tncthod for employ- 
ing t>Otir children, sou aie desaed to sig- 
nify ir ill as particular a mnniuT as yon 
ran, that when tlie Societx arc furnished 
with more vatiefy of such lueihod**, tliey 
may be comnnimratcd to the public for 
general praclvcc, 

“ Wliat the Society have formerly re- 
romroended in their Circular Letteis, upon 
the subject of loyally to his present Ma- 
jesty, is, on account of the late traitorous 
and wicked designs against his sacred per- 
son and government, become now' inoie 
partieulnrly necessary to be urged. You 
are therefore most earnestly desired by 
the Society to use yonr utmost endeavours, 
that the masters and niistrcases of the 
Cliarity Sdiools whu-h you have, any con- 
cern witli^ do msfke it a main part of their 
business to instruct and train up the chil- 
dren under their care in the principles of 
loyalty and subjection to our trost graci- 
ous King, and with an utter abhorrence of 
every thing diat tend.s to lessen the affec- 
tions of tlie people To liU Majesty’s person 
and government. 

** The principles of the Popish religion 
being so dangerou.s to the salvation of men, 
as well as inconsistent with the peace and 
prosperity of these Pi otostant kingdoms, 
the Society cousidcied it might he very 
proper, at this time more especially, to 
canse an impression to be made of*^ Arch- 
bishop Tillot.son's sermon concerning the 
hazard of being saved in the Chui’cli of 
Rome, and his discourse agafiist Traiisub- 
stantiation in order to supply their Mem- 
bers, and paiticcJai ly those that have any 
^ Papiats in tbeir neigiiboiiiliood, with siirli 
numbers of tlu'se books as shall be desired, 
on the terms ufnreincutioued, lo be fli.s- 


tiiboted Mnotigynch persons as they have 
reason to believe arc in danger of being 
subverted oy the emissaries of the Church 
of Rome. * 

** Among the many vices that at present 
prevail in the nation, none lias ehcreased 
more of late years tliaii that of gaming ; 
which, as it generally takes its first rise 
from covetousness, so it is fruitful of almost 
every thing that is evil. The Justices of 
Peace fw Westminster and Middlesex have 
been so sensible of the mischievous effects 
of "aming, that they Ilsvc lately, with no- 
ble and coniniendable zeal, animated by 
the apt^fohation and encoiirageiiient of his 
Majesty, exerted themselves in an uncom- 
mon manner against this growing evil ; and 
accordingly by a due execution of tlie laws 
several gaming-hoases have been entirely 
suppressed. And the Society being desir* 
oils, as much as in them lies, to put a stop 
to a practice of siirli pernicious conse- 
quence, they have caused an impression to 
be made ot a little book agamst gaming, a 
ropy of winch is also sent to yon, with a 
deaire that you would please to recom- 
mend it to Midi pci sons as yon tliink stand 
in need of the admonitions therein con- 
tained. 

“ The Protestant Mission to the Kast 
Indies has, since the death of the excellent 
Mr.'"Ziegeiibalg, suffered another great 
loss in the death of the pious Mr. Gnm- 
dlei , however the Society havi’ the salis- 
faction to hear, that the great design of 
converting the infidels in those parts to the 
Christian faith doe.s still go on. The Rev. 
Mr. Schultze at Tranqiiebar has, by the 
la.st ships, sent over copies of a translation 
of the Psalms into Portugneze, and two 
other reliiiious Tracts in the Malaharic 
language, pi inted there last year, and at the 
same time informs the Society, that eigh- 
teen of the Heatlien have been admit ted 
by baptism into the Church of Christ at 
that place in -the space of one year pro- 
ceeding. 

“ It is God alone that can (and we hope 
will) bless tile labour.H of hi.«i servants for 
cairying on this work of faith and labour 
of love, for his glory and the good of aoub. 
What has been alicndy done under im- 
mcime difficulties animates the Society 
with a re.^oliition, by tlie grace of God, to 
pei-sist in giving what assh^tance they can 
to further sucli incaMires as may be con- 
certed in Dciimmk and Germany, for the 
advancement vd so Christian an undei- 
laking.” 

fN. B. There was no printed Circular 
Letter, 17'jl, but n slioit writteu one was 
scut to the lilenibers, uitli an apology for 
U 
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not leDiHng a printed one, for want of ma- 
terialn, viz. advices from Turkey and tko 
East Indies.] 


the first opening, and progressively 
increase’' in numbers, till both 


Cluirch and Churek-yard ovepflow 
with the throng collected togciher, 
and the sight of the preachers 
** blessed wig" becomes the whole 
recy^nipence which the greater part 
procure in the ^ ay of edification. 

I had got thus far, Mr. E-ditor, 
before my eye glanced back upon 
\Vhen correspondents flag in their your preceding article, and the pc- 
comni unications it is a good stroke nisal of that threw new light upon 
of policy to throw into your pages your object in this latter insertiont 
something of a provocative nature; I now see that you did not insert 
and this I strongly sunnise to have it as a provocative but as an illus- 
been your incentive fi)r insertiug, in tration ; and most certainly never 
your last Number, Uie Letter of a was there a happier coincidence of 


(To be toniinued. ) 

To f/» Ediior 0/ the Rcwemhi'anccr, 
Sir, 


humble Lalwurer in llie Christian 
Vineyard. His sour grapes will, I 
am sure, have stirred uj) terrible 
commotions in the stomachs of 
many of your readers, and I shall 
be greatly disappointed if large 
libations do not flow in upon you 
as the cftect of the combustion. 

Your correspondent has, most 
certainly, furnished us with an ex- 
cellent receipt for making an Even- 
ing Lecture : viz. Take a " lariic 
edifice,” in " a large pro\iuriai 
town,” " iliuminate it” so as " to 
present the most striking and solemn 
appearance,” engage " a choir' 
" singularly allraclhe,” " for >ci- 
cuce and execution,” and obtain the 
" very gratif\ing assistance of a con- 
siderable portion of I be female a^i- 
ditory,” distinguished for “ their 
harmonious vona^ /’ then invite an 
indiserLmiuafe ninitilnde “ ot’diil’er- 
ent ranks, habits, and prituipke," 
not " confining” your cards of in- 
vitation to your own parishu)ui*rs, 
or even " to l/ie inliabitjuits of the 
t(>wu," but extend them to the ad- 
joining villages, und furtlicr still to 
“ parishes four and five miles dLs- 
,tany!^ The potency of this spell 
b irresistible, and what the ingeni- 
dils compounder of it experienced 
may be confidently anticipated on 
every repetition. Let " the design” 
be but (very) partially known,” 
and " more than 500 persons" will 


articles than that which has thrown 
“ Melancthon” and the. ‘MI um- 
Bi.K Labourer" together. Upon 
a comparative view of the two Let- 
ters, the first idea that suggests itself 
is, that Melancthon has recently 
returned from the Humble La- 
bourer's vicinity, and has been one 
of his C()Ugrt‘gation, and that the 
sketch he has given us is a transcript 
of what he saw. This w'ould be a 
comfortable conclusion to rest upon 
were wt. ))erinitted to indulge in it, 
for it would infer that the Humble 
l.ABOURF.ii was a solitary instance 
of incontiuenl eeal betraying a cler- 
gyman into the desecralion of his 
C’liurch by so flagrant and jvernici- 
(»us a profanation ;* but alas ! we. 
kuovv, from too nuny sources of in- 
formation, that the Humble La- 
BOUKER is one of a large fraternity, 
v\lio e\<‘hauge the wisely ordere^d 
services of our Church for tliese 
Sunday evening theatricals. 

What Melancthon has said tipoa 
them anticipates very much of what 1 
had to remark. This, however, mav 
be added to his reasonable observa- 
tions, that the regular afternoon ser- 
vice was devoutly performed^ and 
<tccasiori being frei^uentiy tjikeii lo 
press upon tlie congregation the 
indispcnsahle importance of the 
<loinestic duties of the dav, w'iil 
suggest occupations for the evening, 
and draw down a blessing upon the 


infallibly give their attendance at performance of them, by which ge- 

£ e 2 
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nuiue piety will be much more ef- 
fectually established in the heart 
tljaii by dispersing the household 
under the veil of darkness, to be 
carried here and there^at the ca- 
pricious excitement of their own 
conceits in pursuit of singing wb. 
I^cn and favourite preachers. 

your obedient servant, 

Homespun. 


To the Editor oj the Rememlranper. 

Sir, 

I HOPE soon to see the Remem- 
brancer in the hands of the greater 
part of the clergy, that it may form 
a kind of circulating mtdium of 
much useful information and judi- 
cious observation ; which would 
otherwise seldom go beyond the 
port-folios of the writers, op matters 
relating to our holy religion and 
excellent establishment. With this 
view, I beg leave to transcribe a 
passage from a very ^ible author, on 
a subject of |Duch importance to 
religion and the Churcli. I can- 
not help lamenting the singular ill 
usage which the Scriptures have 
tnet with, in being fretted into chap- 
ter and verse, with so little attention 
to the sense. is astonishing that 
the unauthorised barbarism of a 
printer * (1 cannot give it a softer 
name, though he was certainly **30 
able and a learned man) should be 
received so universally through 
Christendom. The only advantage 
which this strange interruption of 
the sense can have, might have been 
answered as well by marginal refer- 
ences. In the mean time the piis- 
chief is glaring. The narrative, or 
the a’^gunient, instead of running oh, 
as in other compositions, in a con- 
tinued discourse, is broken jiito 
aphorisms. In other words, the 


* Robert Stevens, who was printing a 

CoiiccMiilice and a Bible at the same time, 
apSf'todk this method of adapting the one 
to the ^ther. 


paragraph ends at every third or 
fourth line. Passages thus insu« 
lated receive an independent ,form. 
The sense in each little paragraph 
seemsi drawn to a point, and the 
unlettered reader, at least, is apt to 
pause. Whereas, if he went on, 
and took all together, he must often 
affix a very different meaning to the 
words.’' Gilpin s Sermons, Vol. iv. 
Ser. i. 

Few persons, Mr. Editor, who 
have observed what perverted doc- 
trines and meanings have been en- 
gendered by tins fretting of the 
sacred text into chapter and verse, 
and fewer still whose office it is 
publickljf to read the Scriptures, hut 
must daily lament the singular ill 
usage” they have met with in this 
respect. A correction of this per- 
version was suggested to the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
in their publication of the Family 
Bible. The reply was, that the 
Society having pledged themselves 
to publish the text according to the 
authorised version, no alteration 
could be made. I have not an op- 
portunity of seeing the act by which 
the printing of the Scriptures is 
regulated and limited to the Uni- 
versities and king’s printers. No 
stricter provision would, I imagine, 
be made for the Bible than for the 
Book of Common Prayer. This 
latter appears in many different 
forms : sometimes in columns, and 
sometimes thrown into long lines 
the whole br^,adth of the page. 

Can there be any reasonable ob- 
jection to the text of the Scriptures 
being printed in the like readable 
form, with the chapters and verses 
thrown into the margin, as in many 
editions of . the Greek Testament ? 
This need not at all interfere with 
the marginal references, which may 
be placed on the opposite side of 
the^pd'^e. The compilers of our 
Liturgy have seen the absurdity of 
this ** barbarism,’' and, in the selec- 
tions for the Epistles and Gospels, 
have given the text in a shape which 
it ought undoubtedly to wear. 1 
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earnestly hope that this subject may 
be taken up by the Universities and 
king’^ printers ; and if the law, as 
it now stands, will admit of sio 
change, that then the bishops and 
clergy would seriously consider the 
iniporrance of so easy an alteration, 
and the advantages to be derived 
from it, both by clergy and laity. 

I am. Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 
A Clerk, 


QN THE PRAYER FOR THE ROYAf. 

FAMILY. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The recent order of council, pre- 
scribing certain omissions in the 
Prayer for the Royal Family, and 
in the corresponding clause of the 
Litany, has excited, and probably 
will continue to excite, considera- 
ble discussion. It would be pre- 
sumptuous ill me, who am neither a 
lawyer, nor practised in the subtle- 
ties of legal argument, nor possessed 
of any means of legal iiii'ormation, 
to think of comineiiting upon an 
Act of Parliament, or defining the 
powers which it may or may not 
convey. 1 may, however, be per- 
mitted to compare the Order of 
Council with the Act of Uniformity 
prefixed to iny quart?) Pray er Book, 
and with several editions of the 
Liturgy wJiiqh are ly iiig in my parish 
Church. 

The words of the Order of Coun- 
cil of Feb. 12, 1820, are these : 

“ Whereas, in the Act of unifor- 
mity which establishes the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, provision 
is made for such alterations iu the 
prayers for the Royal Family as, 
from time to lime, shall become ne- 
cessary, and be directed by lawful 
authority ; his Majesty was plcaseil, 
this day id Council, to declare his 
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royal will and pleasure, that in the 
prayer for the Royal Family, jn the 
morning and evening service, the 
words, ‘ Their Royal Highnesses^ 
George, P\'ince of Wales, the Prin^ 
cess Wales, a7id,' be omitted. 

• “ That the same omission take 
place in that part of the Litany, or 
general supplication, in which the 
same words recur.” 

The clause of the Act of Unifor- 
mity, to which this order refers, 
and which appears to have been 
formally recited in the similar order 
issued upon the accession of his late 
Majesty, Oct. 27, 1760, is this : 

Provided always, and be it fur- 
ther enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that ill ail those Prayers, Li- 
tanies, and Collects, which do any 
way relate to the King, Queen, or 
royal progeny, the names be altered 
and changed from time to time, 
and fitted to the present occasion, 
according to the direction of law- 
ful authority.” 

There can, I conceive, be no 
question concerning the lawfulness 
of the authority by which the recent 
omissions have been prescribed, if 
the omissions themselves can be 
justified. It is obvious that these 
omissions must be made, in respect 
of the Queen, if the King shall be a 
widower, as in the case of George 
I. George II. Ge’orge 111.; or if 
the King shall be unmarried, as 
ip the case of (icorge 111. at his 
accession ; in respect of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, if the Prince of 
Wales shall be unmarried, or a 
widow'Cr ; and in respect of the 
Prince of Wales, if the heir to tlie 
throne shall be presumptive only, 
and not apparent. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, is, whether there is 
authority for merging the consort 
of a king regnant, under the j^eiierai 
designation of “ all the Royal Fa- 
mily/’ and for omitting the word 
** and,” by which that general de- 
signation is coupled witli some more 
particular title. 

For the resolution of this question 
you will permit me to observe, 1. 
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that the Act of Uniformity certainly 
provides no more than that the 
names be altered and clianged from 
time to time, and fttted to the pre. 
sent occasion:*’ 2. that, this pro- 
vision relates to the Kin^ not less 
than to the Queen or royal progeny^, 
and that in respect of the King it 
must obviously refer to the altera- 
tion of the name only : and :l. that 
in all the editions of the Prayer 
Book which I luive examined, the 
names are i^rinted in a ditferent 
character, denoting that the words 
so printed may be altered upon oc- 
casion. I have not seen any edi- 
tion in which the w'ord “ and*' be- 
fore “ all the Royal Family" is thus 
printed. 

It is probably known to most of 
your readers, that the prayer in 
question, and the corresponding 
clause of the Litany, were intro- 
duced into the Liturgy in the reign 
of James I., who was the iirst pro- 
testaiit sovefjeign who w'as married 
and bad issue. 1 have not been 
able to procure a Prayer Book of 
this reign, and am, therefore, not 
able to specify the form in which 
the Royal Family were then prated 
for. 1 conceive that this d<‘ticiencY 
may l>e supplied from the form of 
^ bidding prayer prescribed in the 
55th Canon of 1603, in which 1 
also observe that the names are 
printed in a different type. 

“Ye shall also pray for ouj 
gracious Queen j4^ne, the noble 
Prince Henry, and the rest of the 
King and Queen’s royal issue." 

Wheatley, in coinmcjiting upon 
this prayer for the Royal Family, 
observes, “ that the beginning of 
it, when it w'as first inserted, was. 
Almighty God which hast promised 
to he a Father of thine eket, and 
of ikefr seed: but this, I suppose, 
being thought to savour a litlle of 
Calvinism, was altered about the 
year 1632 or 33, when (Fredn'ic, 
tie' Prince Elector Palatine, the 
laiy Elizabeth, his ivife, with their 
ffinoely issne^ being left out) these 


words were changed into Almighty 
God, the fountain of all goodtuss.*' 

Of this improved begiuoing, or 
form of adoration. Comber writes : 

learned Selden gives us 
an ancient Saxon prayer, out of an 
old manuscript form, directing the 
coronation of a queen, whence this 
prayer seems to have borrowed its 
beginning, O Lord, the fountain of 
all good and giver of all increase,'^ 
t'ec. 

Neither of these valuable com- 
mentators has noticed, that before 
the Act of Uniformity this prayer 
was entitled, a Prayer for Hie 
Queene," Ax. Il is thus described 
in the edition of 1633, which was, 
probably, printed immediately after 
the alteration in the form of ado- 
ration, and in tliat of 1634. Now, 
although the title of the prayer has 
been changed, the change has been 
effected without prejudice to the 
Queen, who has always been dis. 
tinguished by name, and not merged 
in the general title of “ all the 
Royal Family.” In the editions of 
1633 and 1634 the names are, in- 
deed, altered and changed ; for 
Henrietta Maria, the queen of 
Cliarles L, is called by the name 
of Mary : the persons prayed for 
are. 

Our gracious Queen Mary, 
Prince Charles, and Uie rest of liie 
royall progenie.” 

After the Restoration, and the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
prayer was made for 

“ Our gracious Queen Catherine, 
Mary, the Queen mother, James, 
Duke, of York, and ail liie Royal 
Family." Ed. 1666. 

After the death of the Queeu 
Henrietta her name was omitted. 
(Ed. 1670.) 

1 have had no op|>ortunity of 
examining any Prayer Book printed 
ill the reign of James 11. William 
HI. pr Anne. Since the accession 
of the House of Brunswick rny re- 
searches have been very copious, 
and, 1 believe, complct^. Since 
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that period^ the foljowiiig persons 
have been included in the praver : 

In the reign of George I. 

“ His Royal Highness Georjff, 
Prince of Wales, llie Princess and 
their issue, and all the Royal Fa- 
mily ” Ed. 171B. 17*23. 1720. 

In the reign of George II. 

Our gracious Queen Caroline, 
the royal issue, and the rest of the 
Royal Family.'* Ed. without title 
page or date. 

“ Our gracious Queen Caroline, 
their Royal Highnesses Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, the Duke, the 
Princesses, and all the Royal Fa- 
mily.** Ed. 1732. 1735, 173«. 

After flic death of Queen taro- 
line, in 1737. 

“ Trteir U. >yal Ilii'hnesses, Frc- 
derir, Prince of Wales, the Princes^, 
of Wales, the Duke, the Prilu•es^es, 
and all the Ro>al FainiU.** E.tl. 
1740. 

“ Their Royal Highnesses, Fre- 
deric, Prince of Wales, tlie Princess 
of Wales, the. Duke, the Princesses, 
the issue of tlie Prince and Ptinccss 
of Wales, and all the Royal Faniilv.’* 
Ed. 1748. 

After the death of Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, in 1751, hi^ son, 
the late kin^, then heir apparent, 
was mentiijiied l)\ name. 

“ 'I'heir Royal Highnesses, 
Georf^c, Prince of Wales, the Piin- 
cess dowager of Walts, the Duke, 
the Princesses, and ail the Ri^val 
Family.'* Ed. 1752, f>, 7, 8, 9. ‘ 

In the reign of Qeorge HI. and 
immediately after liis accession : 

** Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess dowager of Wales, and all the 
Royal Fumil\ .** Order of Council, 
Oct. 27, 17(io. 

After the raanriuge of the Kieg : 

“ Our gracious Queen ClK.rlotle, 
her Royal Highness the Princess 
dowager of If aks, and all the Ro\al 
Family.” Ed. 17G2. 

After the birth of tlie Prince of 
Wales : 

“ Our gracious Queen Charlotte, 
their Royal HiglnlesJ»es, George, 


Prince of Wales, the Princess dow*- 
ager of Wales, and all the .Royal 
Family.** Ed. 1762—1770. 

After the death of the Princess 
dowager of Wales, her name was 
omitted, and no other alteration 
n)ok place until the inarriage of tlie 
Prince of Wales, when the form 
was : 

Our gracious Queen Charlotte, 
their Royal Highnesses George, 
Prince ol Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and all the Royal Family.** 

On the demise of the Queen lier 
name was omitted, (see ed. 1819) 
and on the demist of the King, 
according to the Order of Council, 
other words were also omitted, so 
that tlic form now stands: 

“ All the llo\al Family,** 
without any sj)ecitication of persons 
whatever; a form certainly of very 
com|>rehensivc brevity, but altoge- 
ther without precedent in the his- 
toiv of oiir Lilurg^. The only pa- 
rallel which 1 can And is in two 
Forms of Prayer with Fasting, pub- 
lished during the American w'ar, 
(1778. 1781) in which, in ‘‘a prayer 
for this Church and kingdom,*’ is 
this clause : 

“ Re thou pleased also, with 
tliinc especial fuMnir, to guard and 
prosper our gracious scivoreiuu King 
Ga rgc, with all the Royal Family,'^ 

I will beg leave to trouble you 
with some other reinaiks upon ihi.-* 
Order of Council. It takes no 
notice, and, if precedents had becQ 
followed, it was not necessary to 
take any notice, of the form of 
bidding prayT, prescribed by the 
55lli Canon, aiul coinmonlv used 
befun^ the Cniversities, and other 
corporate bodies. Who are now 
to be included in this fonn of 
bidding prayer? Are the pr^iachers 
to comply with tlie spirit and in- 
Icntion of tbii. Grtler of Council, 
for wliich there is no prec edent, or to 
follow the precedent wh ch may be 
traced even beyond the publication 
of the Cunou ; for, in tie reign of 
Henry VllL, Queen Ainc Roley** 
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and the Ftincess Elizabeth were 
conimended to the prayers of the 
devout ? 

The Order of Council proceeds to 
direct, 

“ That in the title to the Form 
of Prayer to be used on the day of 
his Majesty’s accession to the 
crown, the words ‘ vpon the twenty- 
Jifth day of October^ be struck out, 
and the words * vpon the twenty- 
ninth day of January’ be inserted.” 

1 have no doubt that this, also, 
is a new and unprecedented mode 
of continuing the office for the 
inauguration. In the reign of 
Charles II. the forms of prayer for 
the Martyrdom of Charles L and 
for the Restoration of the Royal 
Family, included the religious ser- 
vice which his accession, under 
other circumstances, w'ould have 
required. So, also, the office for 
Noveiiiber 5 was accommodated to 
celebrate the landing and accession 
of William III. In the reigns of 
James II., Anne, George 1., and 
George II. the office for the acces- 
sion was appointed by an express 
and particular Act of Council : un- 
der the late King it was compre- 
hended with the other state ser- 
vices in one proclamation, bearing 
date October 7, 1761. 

But though ^the office for the 
accession has been perpetuated at 
an earlier period than has been 
usual, no notice has been taken of 
the offices for November 5, January 
30, May 29. These forms have 
been usually “ annexed to the Book 
of Common Prayer’’ by an Order of 
Council, at various periods, after 
the accession of the sovereign : viz. 
by Charles II. on May 2, 1663 ; 
by George I. on November 1), 1714; 
and by George II. on September 
12, 1726. From a comparisdii of 
these dates witli the several days of 
accession it appears, that there has 
been, hitherto, no dilatoriness in 
authorizing the continuance of these 
bcrviccs, as the unprecedented haste 


in respect of tbe other office might 
seem to insinuate, and that the 
delay of issuing any notice concern- 
ing them does not imply tliat they 
are tacitly superseded. As, how- 
ever, they have hitherto been 
nexed to tlie Prayer Book, by the 
w'ill and pleasure of the King, de- 
clared in Council, it is desirable, 
for the remo\al of every doubt, 
that that will and pleasure should 
be declared. 

The subject is not altogether 
irrelevant, and you will allow me 
to notice, that in the Common 
Prayer Book of 1663, the first 
rubric in the office for King Charles’s 
Martyrdom is in the following 
words : 

** If this day shall happAi to be 
Sunday, this form of sei^ice shall 
be used the next day following.” 

This direction is clear and dis- 
tinct, and no man who reads it <;an 
doubt whether the service may be 
used on the Sunday. But in the 
Common Prayers from 1715 to the 
present day, these explicit terms 
have been exchanged for others 
most ambiguous, except where the 
ambiguity is removed and an abso- 
lute' error substituted, by means of 
a false punctuation, tl>us : 

** If this day shall happen to be 
»Sunday this form of prayer shall 
be used, and the fast kept the next 
day following.’’ 

According to this punctuation, 
which has sometimes been acted 
upon, the service may be used on the 
Sunday, if the fast be kept on the 
following day. 1 cannot trace this 
innovation farthelr back than tlie 
reign of George I., nor can 1 as- 
certain upon what occasion or upon 
what authority it was introduced. 
1 presume that it was one of the 
alterations which the service under- 
went, when it was reviewed in the 
reign of James 11. If it should ever 
again be revised, I trust that the 
original rubric will be restored. 

Old Precedent^ 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

■* 

Sir, 

The name of Bisliop n<f^)kinft 
stands high in the list of eminent 
divines who have, atdiftereni periods, 
adorned our Protcbtaiit Episcopal 
Church. His writings contain a 
greatdeal of very valuable matter and 
clothed in strong and elofjucnt Ian- 
guagQ. Having had occasion to 
refer to his works lately, I lunc, 
however, been struck with the in- 
accurate and, as it apjvears to me, 
contradictory manner in which this 
celebrated prelate treats of c(‘rtain 
doctrinal points. A few pa^sa.gcs 
which I have remarked, upon the 
subject of baptism, will serve to 
shew' how nnn h the lli-ihop’s view s 
are at variance with ca(di other, 
and with those of our Church, as 
contained iii the (!atrchism. So 
that my younger brethren m (he 
ministry must be cautious how they 
take iVishop Hopkins for ‘*a<imus- 
tcr ill Israel.” 

In his “ Doctrine of the two 
Sacraments,^’ speaking of buj>tism, 
he ascribes the highest si)iritnal 
benefits to that holy ordinance. 
Ilespecling the “ washing ot water, ’ 
(Eplies. V. 20.) he says, “ I sup- 
pose none will doubt but that bap- 
tism is meant ; or, if they sliould, 
yet so inanv oIIkt parallel phu'es 
might be produced, where rcmiiision 
of sinSf justijiration, and rc^cjicra^ 
tion, arc ascribed to tliis holy ordi- 
nance as the etfects of it, that it 
may be siiHicient conviction that 
baptism is likewise, in this place, to 
be understood.’' 

Afterwards vindicating the prac- 
tice of* infant baptism, he mentions, 
that ill llie Church Catechism in- 
fants are directed to say, that ‘‘ in 
their baptism they were made menr- 
bers of Christ,” Arc. and then brings 
forward, as his first argument for 
the lawfulness of infant baptism, 
that infants are members of the 
Church of Christ, and therefore to 
Remembrancer, No. 10. 


be ■ baptized." This matter is 
strangely enough cleared up by a 
reference to the circumstance of 
the king b^ing sovereign before he 
is crowned. So the Ibshop repre- 
sents baptism to be a public in- 
auguration, a public oalh taken by 
those who ai'c alreadi/ Christ's sol- 
diers to be faithful unto their lives* 
end.” 

Tlie Bishop likewise asserts, tliat 
** the children of Christian parents are 
Church members; and being Church 
members they have a right to bap- 
tism, whicli is appointed by Christ 
to be the standing ordinance for 
f«>lenm admissi«)ii into the visible 
Cliiirclu So that when they are, 
in oiir Cateelii^m, saitl to be made 
members of Cdirisl in their baptism^ 
the meaning onbj 1% that mwv they 
are owned and pnblit ly acknow- 
hMlged to be Micli by their solemn 
admission into the society of Chris- 
tians. TIuy are Cb^l^tians nati^ 
born Chrisli im by the cosenant.'’ 

Once more, tlie Bishop observes, 
“ but this I sav, that baplis'ii is the 
ordinary means appointed by God 
for lilt* sanctiiv ini'; mid cleansing of 
those for wlioin Chiist gave hiniseif 
to bring them to salvalion : ’ yet 
he soon afterwards declares, “ it is 
true, one great end ot liaptism is to 
bi a sign of the wW^liiug away of 
sill, and eleimsiiig of ilie soul,” 
IIpvv far these representations arc 
consistent with each other, and with 
our Churcli Catechism, 1 leave to 
vour readers to determine. 

VV.J.B. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

m 

Sir, 

Your Biblical Illustrations arc 
many of them very interesting and 
curious, and, if continued loug 
enough, will form material!? tor 
sonic very imponaiit arguments in 
support of revealed religion. The 
Ff 
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following passage from a late pub- 
lication, containing facts familiar to 
every school-boy, has not, I think, 
been yet compared with (icii. xliii. 
34., wliich it serves strikingly to 
illustrate. 

“ At the public entortaininenvs 
of kings, or cominaiidcrs in chief, 
it was customary to discuss any 
important affair of state, or war, 
and to bestow rewards of a singular 
kind upon valour. On one occa- 
sion Againeiiinon cxj)rcsse8 his 
satisfaction with the conduct of 
Ajax, by placing before him a 
larger portion of meat than was 
allotted to the rest of the guests; 
and, on another, encourages Ido- 
nieneus to display his usual gal- 
lantry in the field, by the jironiisc 
of the largest and fullest cup of 
any in the feast.” — J)r. IJiWs Es- 
says on ancitnt Greece, Essay 7. 

p. 16. 

^ 

I must avail myself of this op- 
]>orlunity to advert to the malignity 
and injustice which has been dis- 
played of late towards the city 
clergy, not only by the citizens, 
from whom, of conrsc, it might 
have been anticij)ated, but by the 
editors of those journals who most 
ostentatiously affect candour and 
moderation. I, who have no sort 
of interest in the dispute, am dis- 
gusted to meet with such passages 
as the following, from a morning 
paper; “ The city clergy already 
receive from their fellow-citizens 
the enormous sum of 20,000/. per 
aniiuin !” Common honesty should 
have added, that tlrs enormous sum 
is paid out of a revenue of 
millions, and divided 'among 
individuals, making the average sti- 
pend ^of each, to a set of 

educated gentlemen, who are ex- 
pected, “ by their writings and their 
preaching, to make all ex-officio pro- 
secutions for blasphemy superfluous.’' 
Mr, WaiiJman*s Speech. 

1 Tcinain, Sir, 

Your very obedient, 

J 11 t o A. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Observations upon the present State 
of Neiv South Wales, as it is de^ 
so-ihed in the Minutes of Evidence 
before a Select Commiltre of the 
House of Commons on Gaols, Sfc. 

The pending revision of the crimi- 
nal code would alone have sufhccrl 
to direct attention to the colony of 
New South Wales. But its claims 
to notice ha\e been increaned by 
various accidental circuiustances. 
The projected improvement in pii- 
soii discipline, and in the general 
adiiiinistnition of the convict settle- 
ment, was coupled with serious 
charges against those who had hi- 
ther conducted it. The government 
at home, and its ofticets abroad, 
were represented as very negligent, 
if not more, seriously guilly ; and 
the state of the hulks and of the 
convict transports were added to 
the list of the grievances, and as- 
sisted in rendering the siil)ject 
notorious. It soon appeared that 
there was really veiy little accurate 
knowledge in this count ly respect- 
ing the state of its most distant 
possession ; and a commissioner was 
sent out, witli the approbation of 
all parties, to inquire on the spot 
and to report. In the mean time 
the committee on gaols have cuir- 
ried on an interesting investigation, 
by means of some gentlemen of the 
colony, who happened to be in 
England. And liie minutes of evi- 
dence before^ the committee furnish 
valuable information upon almost 
every subject connected with New 
South Whales. One of the wit- 
nesses, Mr. Riley, had resided there 
for ten years ; another, Mr. McAr- 
thur, is the son of one of the prin- 
cipal settlers ; a third and a fourth 
are able to describe the manage- 
ment of the convict transports in 
their best and in their worst con- 
dition. The following sketch is de- 
signed to convey a specimen of tlie 
particulars to those who have no 
ojiporlunity of consulting the ori- 
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fj'mal document. Iifdividual ccmi- 
plaiiits against the goternor will be 
passed over in silence ; because, as 
the coramittee properly observe in 
their report, the complaint onTy has 
been heard, and no opportunity has 
been afforded of receiving the an- 
swer or explanaticm. And though 
it is difficult to arrange information 
which is most immethodically given, 
and the contents of a hundred and 
forty folio pages are not easily 
reduced into the compass which 
can be allotted to this abridgement 
of them, the reader’s attention may 
still be directed to an entertaining 
inquiry, and his curiosity be excited 
though it can hardly be gratified. 

Tlu* system of transporting felons 
to settlements be\oii(f the seas is 
familiar to us from our infancy, and 
is regarded as a matter of course. 
But if a stranger were told that 
this well governed nation had, in 
the course of little more than a 
twelvemonth, put »ix thousand con- 
victs on board of ship, andi sent 
them to the farthest extremity of 
the world, he would, probably, feel 
disposed to question the wisdom of 
our laws. The vovage, as ho would 
hear, is frequently protracted to 
six, and is seldom performed in four 
months; during which time tlie pri- 
soners nece.ssaril} associate with 
each other, and with none besides 
themselves. And upon their arrival 
at the point of destination they are 
sentenced to labour for the govern- 
ment of the colony of for individual 
settlers, some for the remainder of 
their lives, and some for a certain 
term of years. At the expiration 
of the term many return to their 
country, and of tlieac not a few pay 
a second and final visit to New 
South Waleij. 

Without any inclination to dis- 
pute the general excellence of our 
institutions, it must be confessed 
that there is somewhat singular in 
this peculiar portion of them. The 
travelling to and fro over such an 
immense portion of the globe is 
palpably absurd. And transporting 
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for life, wliich is not liable to the 
same objection, appears, at lehst, a 
questionable method of strengthen- 
ing a new colony, or reforming an 
old offender. The subject, liow- 
evicr, which has excited such ex- 
tensive and laudable interest, is not 
the propriety of abolishing the sys- 
tem in question, that alas ! is ren- 
dered impracticable by the number 
of our offenders, but the possibility 
of amending the jiresent mode of 
executing it, and of rendering it 
belter adapted to its original pur- 
pose. Whether the institution, when 
it first took place, was wi'je or fool- 
ish, it is now' in full operation, and 
must be taken for better and w'orse. 
It certainly may be made, though 
at a con'siderable oxpence, to co- 
ojierate with other branches of onr 
criminal jurisprudence : and the 
advantages which may be ultimately 
derived from so fertile and extensive 
a colony, the nursery that it fur- 
nishes for our seamen, and the 
market that it will afford for our 
manufactures, are circumstances 
whicli cannot fail to make a very 
strong impression upon those who 
have read Mr. Riley’s evidence be- 
fore the committee of the House of 
Commons. It is from this gentle- 
man that the most minute and va- 
luable information derived; and, 
as far as it is possible to decide 
upon a mere pciusal of his testi- 
mony, he seems to be eminently 
qualified for the task 'which devolved 
upon him. lie has resided four 
years at Van Diemen’s Land, and 
ten years at New South Wales ; 
during the former period he fdled 
the situation of deputy commissary 
and secretary to the lieutenant go- 
vernor ; during the latter, he esta- 
blished himself as a FettldV and 
merchant at Sydney ; and during 
the whole of the period, he dis- 
charged the duties of a magistrate. 
His means of obtaining local know- 
ledge are thus placed beyond all 
doubt; and the soundness of his 
judgment, and the general fairnesa 
of ills statements may be easily in- 
F f 2 
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iem^d froui kit detaileil exaiuina- 
tion. 

The riaii^c of Bolaiiy Bay lias so 
cowjplotely superseded that of New 
South Wales^ in the c(»1^0i|iiial laii- 
j^uage of our own eouHlry, that the 
former will h)iig continue to desig- 
nate the coh>ny, though it is a place 
of no consequence at some distance 
from Port JacUson, and was iie\er 
aeen by Mr. lliley, excepting once 
when on his voyage. The territory, 
bowe\er, which is, striclly speak- 
ing, denominated New South \\ ales, 
und has been taken possession of 
under that name by the crown of 
Great Britain, consists of one half 
of the continent of New Holland, 
bounded by an ideal line parallel with 
the labth degree of longitude, and 
coniinniids, within itself, a breadth 
of latitude exceeding the acquisi- 
tions of any power in the worhi. 
It extends froiii the 101 h to the 4.>lh 
degree ; and the country is, con- 
sequently, capable of yielding every 
vegetable product, from tbe nut- 
meg, which already grows wild, to 
the humblest European herb. A 
large portion of the soil is well 
calculated for the growth of hemp, 
dax, and tobaccci : there is scarcely 
any landholder who is wiliiout a 
portion of grajx s ; and the wine f»f 
New' S(mth VVales will soon timl its 
way to England. The oli\ e has been 
introduced with exery jirospecl of 
success, and the lig is ahiiiidaftt 
throughout the whole of the colony; 
and a long libt of fruits liave been 

( slanted by the settlers, and may 
>e obtained in the iiighest perfec- 
tion. 4 he total nunib r of acies 
returned as cleared is 43,000, of 
which, in 1817, 14,500 were sown 
with wheat, 11,700 with maize, 300 
with j)als, peas, and beans, G50 
with barley, and 350 with potatoes. 
The gardens and orchards occupy 
850 acies. Forty bushels of wheal 
an a< re have been frequently pro- 
duced, but the a\erage crop does 
not much exceed twenty. Horses 
and COW'S thrive remarkably well, 
and thfyiaic now lu be procured at 


a reasonable rate. The wool pro- 
niise.s speedily to rival the Saxon 
and Spanish ; the quality of csoiiie 
W'liicli has been recently imported 
is coiwidered ns fully etpinl to any 
that th ’ manufacturers can procure, 
and an improvement in ihe inode of 
cleaning it is all that they now le- 
quire. 

The Anglo-South NVules popula- 
tion are much taller than their 
fathers and mothers, but not so 
athletic as Engiishinen in general. 
The appearance of the nali\es in 
youth is healtliy and favourable, 
but subsequently they become dis- 
figiir(‘(l from want of food, and 
their general liahils. The nniiiber 
of them residing near Sydney dimi- 
nishes daily, but some of them are 
always to he seen in the town. 
Client eflorts have been leceiitly 
made to conciliate these peojile, 
and to induce tlieni to give up 
tlieir cliildren for tlie purpose of 
receiving education : but their wan- 
dering gypsy -like life renders them 
very averse to the plan ; and the 
utmost luniiher that had bi eii in 
tlie school at one time did not, in 
181.7, exceed fourteen. On tlie 
whole, however, the ferocious habits 
of the natives are imjiruved ; iiiul 
in a ft vv instances they arc to he 
found acting as servants ami la- 
bourers in the colony. 

The capital of the territory, 
which, a short time ago, had no 
better inliabituuts llian these, but 
which now bids fair to take its 
place am..iig tlie nations of the 
earth, is Sydney. It contains up- 
wards of a thousand liouses, and 
the popiihition amounts to between 
seven and eight thousand. The 
greater jiart of the houses liave 
gardens attached to them, and all 
the new hnildings are of a .substan- 
tial description. One part of the 
place, called the Bocks, is the St. 
Giles s of Sydney, and is in a veiy 
deplorable state ; but a stranger set 
down in any other situation could 
not suspect that he was in a settle- 
ment principally composed of <*oii- 
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victs, hut would rotlur imagine him- 
self to hv in an ordci l^r English town. 

a ship arrives with con* 
vicls they are mustered by the 
secretary of the i^oAernor, a»i(] the 
go\ernor selects such a number as 
he thinks fil to be employed in 
uhut is termed the government gang. 
He generally prefers the artizans. 
At sun-iise these men are required 
to rejvair to the lumber yard, or to 
diffeieiit spots which are pointed 
out, and wheie their overseers await 
them. 'J'he\ are occupied in build- 
ing, or any other work that may he 
on hand ; and their habour conti- 
nues tdl tliree o'clock. During the 
remainder of the day, and on Sa- 
turday from an earlier liour, they 
are at libeily to work for ihcm- 
S(‘Ues. I'ormerly those who were 
disposed had no ditilculty in tindmg 
einj)loyment, but the case is other- 
wise at present with all but supeiior 
workmen. Food is furnished to 
tiiein by the go>ernmcnt: tliey re- 
ceive their gram once a week^ and 
fresh meat tw ice ; and up to the 
end of Id 18 ihcv had to lind Ihem- 
seUes lodtriugs ami the means of 
cooking tiieir food from the produce 
of their extra labour. They often 
Judged together m bodies of three 
or four, each man paying from a 
shilling to two shillings ami six 
pence a week for rent. The num- 
ber thus situated in Sydney amounted 
to nearly bUO ; of w honi it w as no- 
torious that a considerable jiropor- 
tionhad no resource but rolibery from 
which to procure a supply ot these 
and other necessaries. The earn- 
ings, in his extra hours, of an in- 
dustrious man, who was able to 
jiroenre employment, would average 
ten or fifteen shillings a week, but 
would be considerably higher if he 
was a mechanic. These convicts 
are clotlied twice a year by govern- 
ment, and in a liberal manner. The 
luajority of ibem do not ( ontimie 
long ill this employment, hut get 
gradually into the service ot set- 
tlers : caipenters, however, and 
bricklayer*!, and masons, who are 


essential to the publto works, 
often retained for a long period- 
It is usual, in consequence, for such 
persons, on their arrival at Port 
Jackson, conceal their various 
cjualifications, being instructed to 
<lb so by their ship- mates wlio have 
beeti transported before. There are 
three gradations of reward to men 
in the government gang : first, to be 
banded over to a settler ; secondly,, 
to have wliat is termed a ticket of 
leave, which permits lliem, in the 
language of the colony, to be on 
their own hands, and to employ 
theuiselves as they think most de- 
sirable ; and thirdly, emancipation, 
which is a pardon within the ter- 
ritory, but does not include per- 
mission to quit it. This last ap. 
pears, in reality, to be the greatest 
favour a convict can receive; as 
iliongli he naturally prefers a full 
and tree partlon, yet in nine cases 
out of ten its permanent effect is 
unfavourable. If any of this go- 
vernment gang disobey the orders 
of their superinlcndaiit, he com- 
plains to the governor, the police 
iiiugistrate, or the magistrate of the 
week, and tlie three modes of pu- 
nishment, when the complaint is 
substantiated, are, to put the of- 
fender into the gaol gang, to send 
him to the coal river, or to inflict 
corporal chastisement. In the for- 
mer case he is confined in the gaol, 
aAd obliged to work the whole of 
the clay, without any time to labour 
for himself; the sort of work which 
is allotted to him is the most irk- 
some that is going on, generally 
repairing the roads: and men of 
desperate character are made to 
labour in irons. The term for which 
sentence is past never exceeds a 
twelvemonth, and may always be 
shortened by good conduct. Banish- 
ment to the coal river is very much 
clreailed as a separation from their 
companions, and a species of second 
transportation ; the woik there, 
however, is much lighter than in 
our English pits, and is carried on 
by the convicts in the same Qiauuer 
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•8 that of tha gaol gang. Corporal 
puniskinent is not often inflicted ; 
and a hundred lashes were the ut- 
most that Mr. Riley remembered to 
have been given, and these much 
more leniently than in the case of 
military flogging. 

The convicts who on their arrival 
are not selected by the governor, 
are allotted at his discretion to such 
of the settlers as have made appli- 
cation for servants ; with an under- 
standing that food and clothing 
should be allowed to them in the 
same proportion as to the govern- 
ment gang ; and that according to a 
recent regulation ten pounds a year 
should be given to each of them for 
extra labour. And unless the con- 
vict obtains emancipation, or is re- 
turned by his master to the govern- 
ment, he continues in the same 
situation during the whole tenn for 
which he is transported. The 
master is not at liberty to inflict the 
slightest punishment ; but both he 
and the convict must have recourse 
to the magistrate, or to the super- 
intendant, when cause of complaint 
arises on one side or the other. 
The punishment of the latter is the 
same as in the case of those who 
labour for government ; and the 
master is made to feel llic ill effects 
of any misconduct which may be 
proved against him, by being de- 
prived of his servant. The onl^ 
direct mode which the master pos- 
sesses of calling forth the exertions 
of the convicts allotted to him, is 
by adding somewhat to the allow'- 
ance which be is bound to make 
them for extra work. They usually 
sleep in out-houses adjoining the 
dwelling of the master, and it would 
be considered dangerous to allow 
the male convicts to sleep under the 
same roof ; though pilfering is not 
as common ainong them as their 
situation would lead us to expect. 
The demand for convicts upon these 
terms is always great ; and if the 
sutlers Could obtain the description 
of men of which they stand in need, 
it would answer to them to employ 


a very considerable number. But 
at present, when a settler in want 
of a shepherd, applies to the gover- 
nor for a convict, it frequently hap- 
pens *.hat he is supplied with a 
London thief, a rogue and vagabond, 
who has no means of making himself 
useful ; who consequently is a 
burden, and is soon returned to the 
government gang. And as the good 
workmen are also retained in the 
same service, it thus happens that 
the result of idleness and industry 
is the same. These useless con- 
victs bear a large and an increasing 
proportion to the rest. In the early 
stages of the colony, labour Avas so 
scarce, that any man who had 
strength was valuable : but at pre- 
sent the settlers have a. great dis- 
inclination to take such as are igno- 
rant of agricultural or other business. 
Tbe number of convicts in the 
employ of any settler, is seldom, if 
ever, known to exceed a dozen ; 
and about twice as many are occa- 
sionally allotted to those who are 
engaged at the? same time in farming 
and trade. The number of Scotch 
and of Welch coinicts is extremely 
small, and the few there arc gene- 
rally set a very good example. The 
Irish also* are often found of very 
great service ; ami from being ac- 
customed to country labour arc 
more valuable to a farmer than the 
English. Among the latter, those 
that have been sentenced in the 
country, and come from country 
gaols, are decidedly superior to the 
rest. The convicts are transported 
a second time in considerable num- 
bers ; and when one of them having 
received a free pardon is desirous of 
returning home, it usually turns out 
that he is in reality going from 
home. The greater number of those 
who come out are merely sent for 
seven years ; and criminals in this 
situation are for the most part better 
behaved than those who have been 
transported for life. If one of the 
latter, how^ever, has a prospect of 
getting his sentence remitted, this 
proves a powerful stimulus to good be- 
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faaviour. After the expiration of their 
sentences, the majority do not return 
to Eu.yope. A large proportion of the 
present settlers, probably about one 
half, is formed of persons wlio^anie 
out as prisoners, and have remained 
voluntarily in the colony. Many of 
them are very deserving men ; one 
of the best agriculturists and settlers 
is founil among their ranks : he has 
recently built a tine vessel of up- 
wards of a hundred tons burthen, 
from the forest at the back of his 
farm, for the purpose of carr\iiig 
on the seal fishery. Land is always 
granted to these convict settlers in 
proportion to the number of their 
fainii>, or the capability of the in- 
dividual. About fifty acres are 
allotted to a single man, with a con- 
flition that he shall clear ten in the 
course of five years. An allowance 
of provision and working tools was 
also formerly made ; but it is now 
loo inconsiderable to afford material 
assistance. The first dwelling v\ hicli 
these men provide, is a mere fem- 
])orarv hut ; and in a very short 
time the industrious and successful 
arc able to replace it with a wooden 
or shingle house ; hut brick build- 
ings are as yet seldom seen on the 
farms. The produce of the land is 
not so valuable as it was a few years 
ago. And this has arisen from a 
reduction in the price paid by go- 
vernment for the stores with Inch 
it is furnished by the settlers. In 
1817 the number of full rations de- 
livered out by government were 
tlOOO ; and as the population of the 
settlement, including children, only 
amounted to 20,000, mure than 
one third of the whole food of the 
country was in fact issued from the 
public stores. The meat was for- 
merly purchased there at 9d. a 
pound ; but recently the governor 
has determined to pay no more than 
6d. ; and the price to private con- 
sumers, and to the nicrjchants for 
exportation, has fallen in the same 
proportion, having been Is. in for- 
mer limes; and being about Bd. or 
9d. at present. The bidden depre- 
IG 


ciation in the value of stock, wHieli 
was produced by these eveiita^ 
proved a severe calamity to the 
settler. The price of his grain too 
has been much affected, by importa- 
tion from India, and by a tempo- 
raVy closure of the public stores. 
The last government price for wheat 
was ten shillings a bushel ; but it 
was sold at Sydney, in 1817, foe 
not less than 25s., and then again, 
upon a sudden change, it would not 
produce 5s. The great remedy re- 
commended for this evil, is the per- 
mission of distillation ; and if spirita 
are to be consumed,* which at pre- 
sent they appear to be in large 
quantities ; it certainly seems fair 
that what corrupts and degradea 
one portion of the settlement should 
be allowed to reward and stimulate 
the diligence of the other. 

The most lamentable branch of 
the establishment must come next 
under consideration! The state of 
the female convicts was brought 
before the public last year; and 
every thing that was then asserted 
is tiilly confirmed by the witnesses 
who were examined before the coni'* 
mittee. When a transport ship first 
arrives, the women are mustered in 
the same manner as the men ; the 
governor then gives notice in the 
gazette, that any .persons wishing 
for female servants may apply to 
the superintend ant ; the government 
living no necessity for their labour. 
The demands of the various settleni 
are usually complied with ; and the 
remainder ar^ sent up to the factory 
at Paramatta. They are there ein^ 
ployed, generally to the number of 
fifty, in the various processes of the 
woollen raanufiictories ; the employ- 
ment is considered as corresponding 
with the gaol gang for th^ men ; 
and refractory females are sent to it 
as a punishment. These last are 
occasionally confined within the 
walls of the factory, which is con- 
tiguous to the gaol ; but the greater 
part are provided with rations and 
clothing like the men, and have ta 
procure their ow n lodgings, as they 
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tM, in the town. The coose- 

S uenee, as ni%ht be expected, is, 
wt nearly all of these women have 
recourse to prostitution us a means 
of procuring subsistence ; and that 
Paramatta is exposed to many dis- 
graceful scenes of riot It is differ- 
ent W'ith the females who are taken 
into the service of settlers : some of 
these, it is true, turn out more out- 
rageous and drunken than tlm men, 
and are sent for these offences to 
the factor^', or the coal-river, or 
are suffered, if not complained of, 
to live at large in a scandalous 
manner. But many reform, and 
become excellent members of so- 
ciety; assisting their husbands in 
earning an independence, and rear- 
ing a family. Indeed a considerable 
portion of the trade of Sydney is 
carried on by these Moinen, while 
their husbands remain comparatively 
idle. The wages to wliieli the 
female convicts are entitled, as the 
price of their extra labour, are 
seven pounds a year; but more is 
commoHly given if iIk*v are inclined 
to deserve it. Few of them return 
to England : in fact, scarcely one 
has any reputable means of defray- 
ing the expellees of the voyage. 
Marriage has been very much en- 
couraged by the present governor ; 
and convicts are permitted to marry 
before the exj)iration of their sen- 
tence. The children arc brought 
up in various ways ; occasionally 
much care is bestowed upon their 
education ; but a more iinfavonrablc 
state of things appears to predonii. 
nate. There is an orphan school 
for girls at Sydney ; and public 
schools for boys are raising in dif- 
ferent parts of the colony ; hitherto 
they have certainly been inadequate 
to the^ instruction of the children. 
The number of girls in the Sydney 
school is fifty ; and the governor 
and chaplain take an active part in 
superintending it. The girls are 
apprenticed, if possible, to respec- 
taWe inhabitants ; and they turn 
out in the same proportion well, as 
t}ie ytjung women of the lower 


orders in onir'CnglTsfti towns. The 
school is about to be removed to 
Paramatta : which is ronsideml as 
a very great improvement ; it was 
foniiAdy situated in the vei*y lieart 
of Sydney, and in the worst part of 
it. The iilegilimatc children, of 
which there are a great number, are 
supported almost always by the 
labour of their parents, who, though 
not married, generally live together; 
there is no jiarish reKcf ; and there 
is little or no npplicatimi for charity. 
On the whole, the general opinion 
seems to be, that what they term 
the old hands, persons wlio came 
out convicts, and have \)een Ion" in 
the colony, are in an improving 
state; but that those who Ihise been 
recently transported arc .very niueli 
the reverse, ('rime upon the aver- 
age has been decreasing since 1010 ; 
particularly w hen the increased nnm- 
ber of inhabitants is taken into con- 
sideration : and there seems every^ 
rtnison to suppose tiiat a farther im- 
proiepicnt may result from the cor- 
rection of abuses, and a general im- 
provement of the svstem. Several 
parlienlars eonncctfd with this 
branch of tlie sub'p’et will be 
brought f()n\ ard in anotiicr iiuml^er : 
the present article must coiirliide 
with the following very nnsatisfiic- 
tory statement r(‘sj)ccliiig the means 
of rcligiomi instnic'tion which the 
colony and the convicts j>osses.s. 

In 1018 there were oidy six 
clergymen in the colony. One at 
Sydn€*y, one Hi Paramatta, one at 
Livcr[)ool, one at Windsor, and one 
at Wilberforce. There was only 
one clergyman in the whole island 
of Van IliemeiPs Land ; and there 
was none at all at Port Dalryrnple 
or at Newcastle. The churches 
were one at Sydney and one at Pa- 
ramatta ; but both at Liverpool and 
at Windsor a church was building, 
and nearly finished. The duties of 
the Sydney chaplain are peculiarly 
arduous: he has to perform three 
whole services on a Sunday ; and his 
different congregations do not amount 
to l&OO, At Paramatta about 400 
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persons may attend public worship. 
The convicts in the towns are taken 
regularly to Church', and in the 
country they are mustered on the 
Sabbath, and attend divine service 
if it is performed within three miles 
of the place of muster. A respect- 
able man has asserted, that ou£ 
of nearly 4000 women, not more 
than 400 are in the habit of fre- 
quenting Church. Schools have 
been established, to a small extent, 
by the Methodist Missionaries ; and 
there is a wish on the part of some 
of the iniiabitants that more Mis- 
sionaries should be sent out. But 
there seems to be an objection to 
this plan, and probably a very well 
founded one, on the part of the 
governor. There is at present no 
Catholic prifvSt in the settlement, 
though the number of Irish Cathedics 
is considerable ; and they stand in 
great need of instruction. It is said 
also that the want of a priest is one 
cause wily they are generally re- 
luctant to marry. It must hf ob- 
served, however, that there was a 
priest not long ago in Ihe colony'; 
and that the governor was under 
Ihe necessity of sending him away. 
The jieaee and good (»rder of llie 
count r> wonlil have been hazarded 
by bis slay, as he wus making a 
parly amoni: the inhabitants, ami 
would soon have become (ormidahle. 
It may easily he con(oi\ed that 
such e\ils uie likely to occur, and 
great discrelion must he iHajuired in 
selecting instnict<»rs linr such a set- 
tlement. It is nutnral also that 
there should he an unwillingness oii 
the part of respectable Clergvmeii 
to repair to so distant and uninvi- 
ting a post ; but still it is certain 
that some m'^iit be found to under, 
take the voyage ; and their arrival 
in a consideraole proportion to the 
number of the colonists ajipears to 
be an indispensable portion of every 
scheme of improvement. The 
fotped attendauce upon public wor- 
ship w^ich bas been instituted by 
the present governor, is allowed to 
RfiMEMBRANCEB, NO. IG, 


have produced material benefit. 
How quickly and pernianently*would 
that benefit be increased, if the 
pHvate^ ministrations of the Clergy 
were adequately discharged, and the 
convict wiio is eager ft) escape from 
temporal slavery, could be taught 
to consider the heavenly yoke as an 
inestimable privilege. 

(To be continued,) 


Extracts from Bishop Jeremy Tay~ 
tors Considerations upon the Cru-^ 
cijixion, 

“ Jesus was led out of the gates 
of Jerusalem, that he might become 
the sacrifice for persons without the 
pale, even for all the world : and 
the daughters of Jerusalem fol- 
lowed him with pious tears till they 
came to Calvary ^ place difficult 
in the ascent, eminent and apt for the 
publication of shame, a hill of death 
and dead bones, polluted and im- 
pure, and there beheld him strip t 
naked who clothes the field with 
flowers, and all the world with 
robes, and the whole globe with 
tlic canopie of heaven, and so 
dressed, that now every circum- 
stance was a triumph. By his dis- 
grace he trampled •upon our pride ; 
by his poverty and nakedness he 
triumphed over our covetousnesse, 
aftd broke in pieces the fetters of 
coucnpiscpnee. For as soon as 
Adam was clothed he quitted Para- 
dise ; and Jesus was made naked 
that he might bring us in again. 
And w^e also must be despoiled of 
all our exteriour adherences, . that 
we may pass through the regions of 
duty and divine love to a society of 
blessed spirits, and a clarified, im- 
mortal, and beatified estate/’ 

“ And now behold the Priest 
and the sacrifice of all the world 
laid upon the altar of the cross, 
bleeding, and tortured, and dying, 
to reconcile his Father to us : and 
he was arrayed with ornaments 
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more glorious than the robes of 
Aaron. The crown of thorns was 
hts mitre, the cross his pastoral 
staffe, the nails piercing his hand^ 
were" instead of rings, the ancient 
ornament of priests, and his flesh 
rased and checkerd with blue and 
Mood instead of the parti-coJoiired 
robe. But as this otijeot calls for 
our devotion, our love, and eucha- 
rist to our dearest Lord, so it must 
needs irreconcile us to sin, wliich, 
in the eye of the world, hrou 2 ,ht so 
great shame, and pain, and auraze- 
ment upon tlie Sou of (jod, when 
he only became engaged, by a 
charitable substitution of hiiuseif in 
our place ; and, therefore, we are 
assured, by the demonstration of 
Sense and experience, it w'lll bring 
death amt all imaginable miseries 
as the just expresses of God’s in- 
dignation and hatred : for to this 
we may apply the words of our 
Lord, ill the prediction of the mi- 
series to Jerusalem, If this be done 
in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry ? For it is certain Christ 
infinitely pleased liis Father, even 
becoming the person made 
guilty ill estimate of law ; and yet 
no great charity of our Lord, and 
the so great love and pleasure of 
his Father, exempted him not from 
suflering pains intolerable ; and 
much less shall^ those escape who 
provoke and displease Ciod, and 
despise so great salvation which the 
holy Jesus hath wrought with tlie 
expence of bloud aud so precious a 
life.” 

In the midst of two thieves, 
three long hours the holy Jesus 
hung, clothed with pain, agony, and 
dishonour, all of Uiem so eminent 
and vast, that he who could not but 
bope^ whose soul was inchased with 
divinity, and dwelt in the bosome of 
God, and in the cabinet of tlie 
niYsterious Trinity, yet had^a cloud 
of misery so thicke and blacke drawn 
before him, that he complained as 
if God. had forsaken him ; but this 
was th^^illar of cloud which con- 


ducted Israel into Canaan : and as 
God behind the bloud si]p|>orfcd the 
holy Jesus, and stood ready to re- 
ceive him into the union of^'his 
glories. And we follow this cloud 
to oiir^’cnnntrey, having Christ for 
our guide ; and though he trode 
the ivay, leaning upon the crosse, 
which, like the stafl'e of Egypt, 
pierced bis bands, yet it is to us a 
comfort and support, pleasant to 
our spirits as the sweetest canes, 
strong as the pillars of the earth, 
and made apt for our use, by ha\- 
ing been born and made smooth by 
the hands of our elder brother. 

“ In the midst of all his torments 
Jesus oiiely made one prayer c»f sor- 
row to represent his sad condition 
to his Father; but no accent of 
mnvinur, no syllable of anger against 
his enemies : instead of that he sent 
lip a holy, charitable, and eflective 
prayer for their forgiveness, and by 
that prayer obtained of God that 
xvithiii 5b days 0,000 of his enemies 
were converted. So potent is the 
prayer of charity, that it prevails 
above the malice of men, turning 
the arts of Satan into the designs 
of God : and when malice occasions 
the prayer, the prayer becomes au 
antidote to iDalice. And by this 
instance oiir blessed Lord con- 
signed that duty to ns w'hich, in liis 
sermons, hf‘ had preached ; tliat 
we slioidd forgive our enemies, and 
pray for them, and by so doing our- 
selves are freed from the stings of 
anger, and the storms of a revenge- 
full spirit : anti we oftentimes pro* 
cure servants to God, friends to 
ourselves, and heirs to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Of the two thieves that were 
crucified together with our Lord, 
the one blasphemed, the other had, 
at that time, the greatest piety in 
the world*, except that of the 


* Latro non semper praedatorem aut 
grassatorem denotat, sed militein qui for- 
tania ob zclniu Judmonim aliquid contra 
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'blessed virgin ; and ))articu 1 arly had 
such a faith, that ail the ages of the 
Church could never shew the like : 
for when he saw Christ in the same 
condemnation with himself, **cruci- 
tied by the Romans^ accused and 
st’oriied by the Jews^ forsaken by 
his own Apostles, a dying and dis- 
tressed man, doing at that time no 
miracles to attest his divinity or 
innocence, yet then he confesses 
him to be a Lord and King, and his 
Saviour : he confessed his own 
shame and unworthiness, he sub- 
mitted to the death of the crosse^ 
and by his voluntary acceptation 
and tacite volition of it, made it 
equivalent to as great a punishment 
of his own susception ; he shewed 
an incomparable modesty, begging 
but for a remembrance oncly ; he 
knewe himself so sinful, he durst ask 
no more ; he reproved the other 
thief for blasphemy ; he confessed 
the world to come, and owned 
Christ ; he prayed to him, he hoped 
in liini, and pitied him, shewing an 
excellent patience in this sad com 
ddiori. And in this I consjder, that 
besides the excellency of some of 
these acts, and the goodness of ail, 
the like occasion for so exemplary 
faith never can occurre ; and until 
all these things shall, in these cir- 
cumstances, meet in any one man, 
he must not hope for so safe an 
exit after an evil life, upon the con- 
fidence of this example. But now 
Christ had the key of Paradise in 
his hand, and God bfessed the good 
thief with this opportunity of letting 
him in, who at another time might 
have waited longer and been tied to 
harder conditions. And, indeed, 
it is very probable that he was 
much advantaged by the intervening 


leges Romanas fccerat: ulioqai vir fuit 
non omtiino matiis. 

“ Titubavcniiit qui vldenint Cliristum 
morliios resuscitantem ; credidit ille qui 
videbat secuni in ligno pemlcnlem. Re* 
colamus fidem latroqis qiiann non invcuiit 
Christus post resurrectitnetii in discipulis 
luis." S. Aiig. Serm. 144. de Umpore. 


at:cidcnt of dying at the same time 
with Christ ; there being a natural 
compassion produced in us toward 
the partners of our miseries. For 
Chs'ist was not void of humane paa- 
sjons, though he had in them no 
imperfection or irregularity, and 
therefore might be invited by the 
society of misery the rather to admit 
him to participate his joys ; and 
St. Paul proves him to be a merci- 
ful high Priest, because he was 
touched with a feeling of our infir- 
mities ; the first expression of which 
was to this blessed thief: Christ 
and be together sat at the supper 
of bitter herbs, and Christ payed 
his symbol, promising that he should 
that day be together with him in 
Paradise. 

“ By the crosse of Christ stood 
the holy Virgin-Mother, upon whoni 
old Simeon’s prophccie was now 
verified ; for now she felt a sword 
passing through her very soul : she 
stood without clamour and womanish 
noises, sad, silent, and with a mo- 
dest griqf, deep as the waters of 
the abysse, but smooth as the face 
of a pool, full of love, and patience, 
and sorrow, and hope. Now she 
was put to it to make use of all 
those excellent discourses her holy 
Son had used to build up her spirit 
and fortifie it a|;ainst this day. 
Now she felt tiie blessings and 
^rengths of faith, and she passed 
from the griefs of the passion to the 
expectation of the resurrection, and 
she rested in this death as a sad 
remedy ; for she knew it reconciled 
God with all the world. But here 
hope drew a veil before her sorrow ; 
and though her grief was great 
enough to swallow her up, yet her 
love was greater and did swallo\v up 
her grief. But the sun also *had a 
veil upon his face, and taught us 
to draw a curtain before the pas- 
sion, which would be the most arti- 
ficial expression of his greatness, 
whilst by silence and wonder we 
confess it great beyond our expres* 
sion, or, which is all one, great a$ 

ti g 2 
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the burthen and baseness of our calling, with last words, in a 
sins. , And with this veil drawn be- loud voice, to have them opened, 
lore the face of Jesus^ let us sup- that the King of glory might come 
pose him at the gates of Paradise, in.'* 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Journals of the General Conventions 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
Anuirica, from the Year I7B4 to 
the Year 1814 inclusive. Also 
First Appendix^ containing the 
Constitution and Canons ; cind 
Second Appendix ^ containing 
three Pastoral Letters, PliiladeT- 
phia. 1817. 

Although we Lave formed and 
avoM^ed a very unfavourable opi- 
nion respecting the moral and re- 
ligious prospects of the North Ame- 
rican republic, it can hardly be 
suppostid that we are imlilferent to 
its fate, niiuh less that we wish to 
sec our prophecies accomplished at 
the exj)rnce of all the misery by 
which such an event would be at- 
tended. In addition to the univer- 
sal and inextinguishable claims of 
humanit), the citizens of the United 
States are connerled with us by the 
ties of one language and one blood ; 
and in the midst of all their national 
and their individual faults and follici;, 
we think that we can trace a resem- 
blance to her from whom they 
sprung. Their situation, from the 
day in which they afforded a recep- 
tacle for our convicts to that in 
which they established their present 
formidable power, has been per- 
plexed and difficult. The war of 
the roi^olution affected and unsettled 
every thing. It destroyed the au- 
thority of unassuming, sober citi- 
zens, and raised the intriguing and 
the active to an undue elevation. 
It took place at a time when Europe 
was admiring infidelity, and had not 
yet experienced its effects. The 


parent state, whose yoke wiw 

thrown off’ with such contempt, had 
not brought up her child in the 
way he should go. And those per- 
.soiis who arc inclined to be lenient 
judges of American conduct, may 
doubt whether the absence of a 
National Cluirch is to be numbered 
among their misfortunes or tlieir 
faults. The iulernal evils with 

which they are threatened, in con- 
sequence of their refusal to esta- 
blish or sanction Christianity, have 
been already submitted to the 
reader, in our review of Brisfed’s 
llei>ouices. And the political en- 
croachments and injustice, of w hich 
so many specimens a^<^ visible, 
plainly prove that the United States 
will be a plague to other's as well 
as to ihemselves. Not one of these 
eircumstancos ought to be lost sight 
of, while we are coiistdering the 
probability of Americiiu impro>e- 
nient ; and if any means should oc- 
cur which ma> forward and aug- 
ment it, the same circumstances 
should induce us to hail them with 
greater satisfaction, and promote 
them with moi^ decided ^scal. 

And, perhaps, there are some 
symptoms which ina\ encourage, if 
not justify, the sanguine in hojiing 
that the truth of Christianity may 
yet be recognized by the laws of 
the United States, and that (lod 
may hereafter be acknowledged and 
adored by those who, at present, 
appear to deny, or to- overlook his 
existence. For comparing their go- 
vernment with that of ancient hea^ 
thens, the difference between them 
is, that the former professes no reli- 
gion and the latter professed a 
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false one. And whatever may be 
the case with this or that individual 
it U certain tliat the majority can 
iind no rest for their souls in a state 
of unbelief ; and it is probable that 
they njay be persnadea to renounce 
their intidclity more easily than they 
would have been induced to reject 
401 erroneous faith. There can be 
little doubt that at the ajta of the 
American revolution, the principles 
of the sceptical philosophy had made 
great progress among its leaders. 
A system so flattering to human 
pride, and v^hicli, in that day, was 
supported by eminent talents, was 
naturally formed to prevail among 
the half educated American, on 
the whole so inadequately provided 
with religious instruction, and de- 
riving a considerable proportion of 
what he did possess from Puritan- 
ism ; and prone, in consequence of 
civil changes, to overturn every an- 
cient land-mark. The result was 
a constitution which derived no 
support from religion : and Chris- 
tianity exists in Amcnca as St ex- 
isted 111 Lurojic before Constantine, 
in the character of a private and 
partial bond, by vs Inch eertaiii por- 
tions of the citizens are di'jtinguished 
from the lest. If the jinnciples of 
any such portion should be adopted 
by the whole population, which is 
very improbable, or by the gover- 
nors, wUich is far more likely, or 
by either of the subtlivisioiis into 
vviiich, sooner or later, the empire 
must split, then the ajliaiice between 
Ciiureh and State may be cemented 
as in the old world, and a regular 
ecclesiastical cstabiUhnient may be 
foi med. 

To maintain that any consumma- 
tion of this sort is at liaiid would 
be highly uiiieasonable ; but it 
would, at least, be as unwise to say 
that it never can arrive. There can 
be no doubt about the existence of 
much sincere Christiaiiily in the 
United States. 'J’hcir unassisted 
and iiidepeiuient churches w'ouid 
have ceased Ip exist, ha 1 not their 
iiicinber^ been siucerely Chrbtiau. 


There is no pretence for Baying that 
they are mere nominal professors of 
the faith, since that profession is 
neither required nor expected of 
any man ; «and no credit or emolu- 
ment appears to be attached to it. 
By these means the body is pre- 
served in health, althou^ not 
enabled to increase in stature ; and 
if it takes its constant and perma- 
nent direction from the revealed will 
of the Almighty, imbibing the spirit, 
and exhibiting the fruits of the 
Gospel, ill time it must surely in- 
crease ill favour with all men, 
be blessed with the* privileges and 
the success which other Churches 
have enjoyed, and in soipe lament- 
able iiisiaiices have abused and for- 
feited. In our own country we 
look to a comparatively small body 
dispersed among ihc crowd of care- 
less noniinal believers, as the nu- 
cleus round wdiich a larger and 
brighter constellation may gather : 
and in America we may equally 
hope that the visible Church will 
be increased until every one of its 
inhabitants has an interest in the 
covenant of grace, and the new 
world, w'hu’h was a wilderness at 
our Sjivioni’s advent, shall people 
his kingdom with her millious and 
tens of millions. 

U’lu* Kpiscopal ^Church of (ho 
United States is the only body which 
is, in any measure, calculated fo 
f'jiltil these high destinies. The 
Independents and Presbyterians, 
who held so distinguished a situa- 
tion niuoiig the original settlers, 
and to w hom the praise of having 
sulfercd for conscience sake cauiiot 
be lienied, have little reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the pre- 
sent situation of their descendants. 
An irregular zeal and an ynvvai'. 
rantahle schism have been attended 
by Iheir ordinary effect and puiiish- 
iiicnt, a declining frpm the faith ; 
and the doctrines of the Gospel 
have fallen into disrepute among 
congregations that once considered 
themselves its exclusive professors. 
And if It is otherwise among the 
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various denominations of modern 
sectaries abich Wesley and his 
disciples carried across the Atlantic, 
and planted in a soil which was 
luxuriant even t6 rankness, still 
what permanent or general success 
can be expected from a system 
i^ich addresses itself merely to one 
portion of the community, and 
which has no principle or bond of 
union beyond the caprice and in- 
terest of the passing hour? Happily 
there is a different prospect afforded 
by the Episcopal Chuix:h. In its 
original consolidation much wisdom, 
sincerity, and' earnestness, were ex- 
hibited ; it has been carefully re- 
vised and improved from time to 
time ; its numbers and general 
estimation appear to be regularly 
on the increase; and the bishops 
seem to be qualified, by their 
piety, activity, and good sense, to 
strengthen and farther its progress. 
Placed at an*' immense distance 
ffom the scene on which they act, 
we can, of course, only judge from 
appearances : but unless these are 
fallacious, to an extent which cha- 
rity forbids us to believe, the Ame- 
rican Church is well governed, and 
must soon become eminent upon 
earth. Nor will it be found mate- 
rially at variance, in its spirit and 
€:onstitutioii, wi^r the laws of the 
land in which it is placed. The 
bishops arc chosen by their respec- 
tive distnets, or dioceses ; and, 'at 
the general convention, they form a 
separate house, with the right of 
putting a negative il|>on the propo- 
sitions of the clerical and lay de- 
puties. In this there is nothing 
inconsistent with the sternest re- 
publicanism ; ^n the contrary, there 
IS a close resemblance to the Ame- 
rican, congress. And if republican- 
ism is not unfavourable to reason 
and moderation, if the professed 
principles of their government 
really pervade and actuate the 
American population, what should 
prevent them, at a future day, from 
enrolling themselves generally among 
the members of a pure and apostolic 


Church ? Bjtt the reader will feel 
less hesitatibu in answering this 
question after he has been put in 
possession of the facts whicli the 
volume before us unfolds; and wo 
shall endeavour to communicate 
them in an abstract of the general 
conventions, which will at once 
shew the present situation of the 
Episcopal Church, and the steps Ivy 
which that situation was attained. 

The intimate connection which 
subsisted, before the American re- 
volution, between the Episcopal 
Church in that country and the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Paris, has al. 
ready been explained in the fifth 
number of our Journal. Not Icss^ 
than ninety ministers were in the 
employment of the Society when 
the United States ceased to ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of Great 
Britain ; and the support wliich 
these persons had derived from 
the mother country was unavoid- 
ably^ but not hastily, withdrawn, at 
a moment when newly-acquired in- 
dependence made the majority in 
love with change ; and many of the 
most distinguished members of the 
Episcopal congregation were either 
preferring their loyalty to their 
homes, and quitting the country 
which gave them birth, or remained 
in it under considerable suspicion. 
Add to this the nou-existence of a 
single American bishop, and the 
total absence of union among the 
various branches of the Church, 
and there can be no hesitation in 
assenting to a remark in the volume 
before us, thkt there was required 
no small measure of faith, as well 
ill the integrity of their system as in 
the divine blessing upon their en- 
deavours, to elevate them above 
the apprehensions which described 
the continuance of their comm union 
as problematical, if not to be de- 
spaired of. It appeared, however, 
from correspondence and personal 
communication, that there was, at 
least, sufficient attachineiit to the 
ivrinciples of the Church to 
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an attempt at its preseirvatioii nei- 
ther visionary nor hopeless; and 
the steps which were publicly taken 
up foV this purpose arc detailed 
witli great clearness in the Journals 
of the (ieneral Conventions from the 
Year 1784 to tl)e Year 1814. 

The preface informs us, tliat in 
May, 1784, some of the cleriry of 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, assembled in the city of 
New Brunswick for the purpose of 
reviving a charitable corporation 
which had existed before the revo- 
lution ; /and they availed themselves 
of Uic assistance of a few respect- 
able lay lueuibers of the Church 
who were accidentally upon the 
spot. The clergy from Pennsyl- 
•vauia took this opportunity to com- 
iminicate some measures recently 
adopted in that state, with a view 
to organize the Church throughout 
the Union; and the result was a 
general invitation to attend the next 
meeting of the corporation, which 
was to be held at New York in 
the ensuing October. The invita- 
tion was generally accepted, and 
deputies attended in considerable 
numbers : but as they were not 
vested with powers to bind their 
constituents, they merely issued a 


recommendation to the Churches in 
the several states to unite upon a 
few plain fundamental articles, and 
send delegates to a general con- 
vention to be lield at Philadelphia, 
in October, 178.i. 

The recommendation was attended 
to, and deputies from* tlie states of 
New York, New Jersey, Peniisyl. 
vania, Delaw'are, Maryland, Yir. 
ginia, and South Carolina, assem- 
bled at the appointed time. The 
(irst business which came before 
them was to consider the altOTations 
which it was necessary or expedient 
to make in the Liturgy, to prepare 
an outline of an ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, and to take steps for pro- 
curing the consecration of bishops. 
The tw^o former were entrusted to 
commissioners, who entered iinmedi- 
alfiy t*pon their respective duties ; 


and on the sul^t of the latter a 
rest>ectfQl and aftectionate pe^lion 
was addressed to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of England, requesting 
them to coqfer the episcopal cha- 
racter on such persons as might be 
rccg>mmended by the several states. 
It was resolved to hold another 
general convention in June, 178B, 
and once in three years for ever 
after. To this the Church in every 
state was to send a deputation con- 
sisting of not more than four mem- 
bers of each order; each state 
having one vote, and the decision 
of the majority beiug conclusive. 
The Book of Common Prayer, &c. 
was to be published with certain 
alterations ; the Bishops of those 
Churches who had acceded to the 
articles w ere to be ex officio mem- 
bers of the convention ; and they 
were to be elected in each state 
according to its individual rules 
and orders. They were to coniine 
the exercise of their office to their 
respective jurisdictions; and they 
were amenable, with the rest of 
the clergy, to the authority of the 
convention of the state to which 
they might belong. Provision was 
made for tlie admission of the 
Episcopal Churches in the other 
states of the Union ; and it was 
determined that nq person should 
be ordained, or permitted to officiate 
as a clergyman, until he had signed 
a /.ieclaration of his belief in the 
truth and sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, and engaged to conform 
to the doctrines and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as set 
forth in the B<mk of Common 
Prayer and Administration of tlie 
Sacraments. 

At the meeting in June, 1786, the 
first subject which came under con* 
sideration was the answer that had 
arrived from England. It was signed: 
by the Archbishops, and nearly all 
the Bishops, and expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at the request 
that had been preferred, and perfect 
readiness to comply with it, as soon 
as the laws would permit; stipu- 
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laling, at the same time, for a pre- 
vious. examination of the altered 
prayer-book, and for a right to with- 
hold the consecration, if the changes 
should appear to involv/e an essen- 
tial departure from the doctrine or 
discipline of the Church of England. 
It was resolved to assure their Lord- 
ships, that the rumours which had 
reached them upon this subject 
Were devoid of foundation ; ami to 
furnish them with authentic docu- 
ments for the establishment of the 
fact. And a committee was ap- 
pointed to correspond with the 
English hierartJliy, and with power 
to call a general convention when- 
ever they should think it necessary. 
Tiiis convention was accordingly 
assembled in the October following 
at VVilminglon, in the state of Dela- 
ware, and deputies again attended 
from the fore-mentioned slates. — 
They entered immediately upon the 
consideration of several very im- 
portant letters, which had been re- 
ceived from tlie Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. These pre- 
lates commenced by saying, that 
they observed with much concern, 
that if the essential articles of their 
common faith were retained, Ic^s 
respect was paid to the Liturgy 
than they were prepared to expect ; 
that two of tlie^coufessions of the 
Christian faith had been entirely 
laid aside ; and that even in the 
Apostlcb* creed, an article wes 
omitted which had been thought 
necessary in early ages, with a view 
to a particular heresy, and had since 
received the sanction of universal 
approbation. They farther stated, 
that they had nevertheless prepared 
a bill winch would enable them to 
consecrate the American Bishops 
without transgressing the laws ; and 
it 16 announced, in a subsequent 
letter^ tiiat this bill had passed. 
They next advert to the qtialifica- 
tMms which are indispensable to a 
due discharge of the episcopal func- 
tions ; and having explained and 
pvatsed the caution with which the 
Chtirch of Eqglaad confth holy 


orders, they ac)mit that such part of 
their practice as concerns the per- 
sonal examination of the candidates, 
cannot be enforced in the case of 
Hifthqps, w'ithout diminishing that 
reverend estimation in which they 
ought to be held ; that with respect 
to subscription, they will be satis- 
fied with that which has already 
been explained, but they most 
strongly recommend, as a means of 
removing an obstacle to the success 
of the negotiation, that previously 
to such subscription, the Apostle’s 
creed be restored to its integrity ; 
and they request, as a proof of the 
attachment which has been professed 
for the English Liturgy, that the two 
other creeds should liave a place in 
the book of Common Prayer, even ' 
though the use of them be left dis- 
cretional ; and they still further ob- 
serve, that the mode of trying the 
clergy is a degradation of the cleri- 
cal, and still more of the episcopal 
character. On the subject of testi- 
monials they are also very decided ; 
thinking it necessary lliat the can- 
didates for episcopal consecration 
should bring certificates both from 
the general, and from their respec- 
tive national conventions. The re- 
quisite forms are subjoined, and it 
is worthy of remaik, that they were 
not only adopted upon tliis occasion, 
but that they also were embodied 
into the canons of tlie Cliurcli, and 
make a part of the prescribed requi- 
sites to til is very day. 

This judicious and conciliatory 
letter produced considerable effect. 
The clause in the Apostles* creed, 

“ he descended into hell,” was re- 
storcil to its original sff nation ; the 
Nicene creed w^as also inserted after 
the fore-mentioned confession, and 
it was left to the minister tb use 
whenever lie pleased. With these 
concessions, the convention hoped 
that the English prelates would be 
satisfied ; and a letter of the presi- 
dent describes them as comprising 
whatever could be done towards a 
compliance with their wishes and 
advice, consistently with local jcit^ 
1 & 
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cumstances, and the ^eace and unity 
of the Church. The general con- 
ventiaii was also informed, that Dr. 
Samuel Provost had been nominated 
Bishop by the convention of^New 
York, Dr. William White by that of 
Peiinsylvauia, and Dr. David Grif- 
tiths by that of Virginia. 

T4ie consecration of the two for- 
mer took place in February, Uli7> 
and was duly certified to the general 
convention which assembled at Phi- 
ladelphia in July, 1780 ; but Dr. 
GriHiths relinquished the ofiice to 
which he had been a)>pointed. An 
address of thanks was voted to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
for their good ofiices in procuring 
jthe aforesaid consecration ; and the 
new Bishops were speedily called 
upon to increase their number. The 
clergy of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire having elected the Rev, 
Edward Bass their Bishop, applied 
to the Bishops in the states of Con- 
necticut, New York, and Penusyha- 
iiia, to afibrd their united aid in i:on- 
secrating Mr. Bass, and canonically 
investing him with the Apostolic 
ofiice. Tlie Bishop in Connecticut 
was Dr, Scaburv, who had received 
consecration from the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland ; and who sub- 
sequently produced a list of the 
consecration and succession of the 
Scotch Bishops since the Revolu- 
tion in 1088, in proof of the validity 
of iiis own consecration. That vali- 
dity, after some discussion, was una- 
nimously acknowledged, and the 
Episcopal Churches, both in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, were in- 
vited to a conference in the ensuing 
September. And in the mean time, 
ten canons were drawn up, and rati- 
fied for the government of the Pro- 
testant Church ; and the general 
coDstitutiou was farther amended 
and improved. The canons pre- 
scribe the testimonials which arc to 
be produced by Bishops elect, and 
by candidates for Holy Orders; and 
require that the convention of each 
Church shall appoint a standing 
committee, to superintend the cede- 
Remembrancer, No. Id. 


siastical affairs of the diocese, when- 
ever the convention may not Be sit- 
ting. The principal alteration in 
the general constitution consists in 
permitting the Bisliops, when three 
oi^ more of tliein are present, to 
form a house of revision; with a 
power to reconsider the acts which 
have passed the general convenl^ioii, 
and to remit such as they think fit 
to that body ; by vvlioin, however^ 
they may still be enacted, with the 
concurrence of three-fifths of their 
members. It was also determined, 
that at every trial of a Bishop, one 
or more of the episcopal order 
should be present, and that none but 
a Bishop slioiild pronounce sentence 
of deposition or degratlation from 
the ministry on any clergyman. 

Bishop Seabnrv, and the deputies 
from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, attended the convention in 
September; and it liavjng been deter- 
mined by that body, that in all future 
general conventions, the Bishops, 
when there w^ere three or more of 
them present, should form a separate 
house, wirli a right to originate and 
propose acts for the concurrence of 
the deputies ; and that they should 
have a negative upon all acts that 
had passed the houac of deputies, 
unless four-fifths of them persisted 
in proposing it : thes& imj)rovemcnts 
having been made at the instigation 
of Bishop Seabury, he and his col- 
leagues agreed to the constitution of 
the Church, and took their seats as 
members of the co.‘‘vention. It was 
occupied during the remainder of 
its sitting with reconsidering the 
alterations in the book of Common 
Prayer, and making further addi- 
tions to the canons of the Church. 
The same business w'as resumed in 
the next general convention, which 
assembled at New York in Septem- 
ber, 1792. The Episcopal Church 
in Rhode Islniid was admitted into 
union in that session ; and a scheme 
was adopted for the establishment 
and support of missionaries, to 
preach the Gospel on the frontiers 
of the United States. A list was 
Hh 
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also formed of all tlip clergy in tlie 
union, and their numbers amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-six, exclu- 
sive .of those in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, from which no list 
had been delivered. 

No event of any consequence 
occurred in tbe convention of 1795. 
As the deputies from several 
Churches were unable to attend, it 
was resolved farther to postpone 
the consideration of the articles of 
religion ; but notice was given that 
their adoption would certainly be 
proposed in the next general con- 
vention. It met at Philadelphia in 
1799 ; when it Avas determined, 
after some opposition, that such 
articles should be framed ; and a 
committee was appointed to pre- 
pare them ; but it was found ditfi- 
cult to complete them in the short 
space of one session, and the sub- 
ject stood over to the convention 
of 1801, That convention rejected 
the seventeen articles which had 
been previously proposed, and 
which contained considerable alte- 
rations from the thirty-nine articles 
of the Church of England, intended 
apparently to prevent the possibi- 
lity of understanding them in a 
Calvinistic sense ; and the thirty- 
nine articles were adopted with a 
few alterations and omissions : the 
article on the creeds omits all men- 
tion of the Athanasian creed ; the 
21st is left out as of a local and 
civil nature, and the 35lh, 36th, 
and 37th are ad;ipted to the Ame- 
rican Church and government. 
Their Prayer Book was thus at 
length completed, after more than 
ten years consideration and delay. 
In all material points it agre^ with 
our own; but in the service for 
thei administration of the lord's 
^ Supper, it approaches more to the 
form which is contained in king 
Edward’s first book, and which was 
inserted by Archbishop Laud in the 
Scotch Episcopal Liturgy, than to 
that which is in use among us now. 
There is also added a set of select 
Psalms, which may be used at the 


discretion of the minister, instead of 
the Psalms for each day of the 
month. Forms for the visitation of 
the prisoners, for thanksgiving for 
harvest, for the consecration of 
churches, and for fanuly worship, 
are also added : and on the whole 
there is every reason to feel satis- 
fied with the compilation, and to 
rejoice in the prudence and piety 
of its authors. 

The principal business which ap- 
pears to have been transacted be- 
tween 1801 and 1814 was a gradual 
enlargement and revision of the 
canons, the concession of an abso- 
lute veto to the house of Bishops, 
the institution of regular triennial 
reports upon the condition of the 
Church, and the publication of a 
pastoral letter to the memherb of 
their communion from the Bishops 
assembled at each convention. 
Three of the latter are contained 
in the second appendix to the vo- 
lume before us, and abound with 
most admirable information and 
advice. The first, which appeared 
in 1808, after recapitulaliug the 
providential escape which the Epis- 
copal Church had experienced at 
the revolution, and after congratu- 
latiug its members upon the unani- 
mity and moderation with wiiich its 
discipline and public formularies 
had been composed and embraced, 
reminds the Church that it is bound 
especially to be grateful for the 
advantages which it enjoys with 
respect to doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, and proceeds to enforce 
the necessity of making due use of 
its privileges and exhibiting the re- 
sult of them in an holy life and 
conversation. On the first bead we 
are presented with the following H- 
marks : 

** In regard- to doctrine^ although it 
would be foreign to the design of tills ad- 
dress, to display to you the whole body of 
Christian truth, as affirmed in the articles 
of our Church, yet we think ourselves 
called on by the occasion to refer to some 
points, tbe contrary to w'hicb are the most 
apt to show their heads among persons 
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calling tlicmielvcs of ovr comiiiunion. For 
the guarding of you, therefore, against that 
great danger, we aifectionately remind 
you, tliat whatever derogates from the di- 
vinity of our blessed 6aviour, or fioni the 
honour due to the Holy Spirit, witi the 
Father and the Son divine j that whatever 
detracts from our Lord's sutferings on tiie 
cro<is, as a propitiatory sacritice for sin ; that 
wliatever supposes man iii himself compe- 
tent to his salvation, or to any advance to- 
wards it, witliont the grace of God going 
before to dispose him to the work, and 
concurring with him in tht accompUsh- 
iiu'iitof it; also, that whatever describes 
the favour of God in this life mid tiie hap- 
piness wiiich he oft'ors ns tii the otlie:, as 
the purchase of liutiiau merit, or any thing 
else than of the free grace of God in Christ, 
and througii the met its of his death; still, 
ill coiiiiectioo with its end, which is the 
bringing of us to be holy in heart and in 
conversation j in short, that whatever is in 
the least degree infected with the poison 
of tlie recited errors, was intended to be 
guarded against by our Chiu cli, in her deci- 
sions in regard to doctrine. 

“ We are not ignorant of the prejudices, 
whicli represent all ecclesiastical decisions 
on these, und the like points, as the arbi- 
tiary acts of man interfering with the word 
of God revealed in Scripture. And we*are 
ready to acknowledge that, did this charge 
lie. the matter ceiisiiied would be not only 
piesiiniptuous in itself, but especially in- 
consistent 111 a Church which has so expli- 
citly declared her sense that the Scnpiiires 
contain all things necessary to belief and 
practice. Let it then he understood, that 
we rhsclaiiu all idea of adding to the word 
of God, or of its being infallibly interpret- 
ed byatiy authority on earth. Still it lies on 
the iiiimstcrs of the Clnircli to open to 
their flocks tiie truths of Scripture, and to 
guard them against interfering errors. What 
then, is the making of a deciaration of the 
sense of the chnrch, but her doing that as 
a social body winch must be done by her 
pastors individually, although, as may be 
supposed, in some instances not with due 
judgment and deliberation. It is evident, 
indeed, that this does not answer the ob- 
jection in another shape in which it meets 
IIS — the supposed hardship laid on those 
who are otherwise minded than as the 
standard may have prescribed. Still the 
Church exercises iii this matter no power 
but such as must he exercised by every 
minister in his individual capacity, under 
the danger of great abuse, the effect of 
there being always the interference of dis- 
cretion, and sometimes that of passion. To 
go BO further than to the few evangelic truths 
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which have been referred to, there is no 
faithful minister of Christ who will ei^lure 
the denial of them, in a Church under his 
pastoral care, and in circumstances in 
which there shall be no authority supeiior 
to his own for flie remedying of the evil, 
and not exercise that authority within its 
reasonable limits, in order to defend his 
flock from errors. Thus there would, and 
ought to be, acccompUslied by the indivi- 
dual, in the event of the silence of the 
Church, what she has rescued from arbi- 
trary will, and made the subject of delibe- 
rate law. 

“ While wc exhort all to sustain the evan- 
gelic truths fuiiiid in the articles, as de^ 
dticed from Scripture, and attested by the 
earliest ages of catholic Otinshanity, we 
would particularly impress on the clergy, 
not only a siifbcicnt frequency in profess- 
edly' stating to tlieir hearers the same 
truths, but also to manifest their salutary 
jiiniicnce on all the other subjects of their 
public adn)iui*«trati oils. We are aware of 
the interference of this advice with the 
opinion that mere morals are the only suit- 
able topics of discussion, and the only ends 
of exhortation, in discourse^ from the pul- 
pit. Far be from us the thought of assigning 
to morals, considered ascompreliendiiig not 
only a coiTect course of conduct, butan holy 
state of Jieart, a subordinate rank in the 
scale ofChri'itian endowment. For what ig 
morality, thus defined, but the living godly^ 
nghtcously, and soberly, in this present 
world ; which an apostle has pronounced 
the very end for which the grace of God, 
bringing salvation to all men, hath appear- 
ed. But when wc take, in connection with 
the subject, the depravi^ of the liiiman 
heart, when we recollect the influence of 
tins wherever the Gospel is nnknown, as 
well on the theory of morals as on practice, 
and when there are many evidences before 
our eyes, how little -there is in the w’orld 
adorned by the attribute of moral virtue, 
iu any other association than as embodied 
with, and growing out of, the high and 
leading sense of revelation, we suppose 
a fallacy in every modern scheme of 
religion, which professes to make men vir- 
tuous, without the motive to virtue sup- 
plied to them in the Gospel; and we think, 
that, in every endeavour of this sor^ in 
which infidelity is not avowed, we discover 
it in disguise.” — P. 354. 

The subject of worship is treated 
ia the same plain and sensible man- 
ner; and the advantages of social 
devotion, and of a precomposed 
form of prayer, are shortly and coi' 
H li 2 
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Xfctly laid down. On discipline, of 
which such inadequate notions now 
prevail in this country, the American 
Bishops speak in the following terms : 

“ From worship we proceed to disci- 
pline, And here we wish our clerical and 
our lay brethren to be aware, as, on 'One 
hand of tlie iCNponsibility under which we 
lie ; so, on the other, ot the caution winch 
justice and impartiality require. The 
Church has made provision for the degra- 
dation of unworthy clergymen. It is for ns 
to suppose tliat there arc none of that de- 
scription, until the contrary is made known 
ip us in our respective places in the man- 
ner which the canons have prescribed. 
And if the contrary to what we wish is, in 
finy instance to be found, it lies on you, 
our clerical and lay brethren, to present 
such faulty conduct; although with due le- 
gard to proof, and. above all, in a temper 
whicli shows the impelling motive to be the 
glory of God, and tlie sanctity of the repu- 
tation of Ills Church. 

\Vhile we are not conscious of any 
"bias, which under an ofl’icial call would 
prevent the consjciontious discharge of duty, 
we wish to be explicit in making know-n 
to all, that wc tiuiik it due to God, and to 
Ins church, to avoid whatever may sanc-r 
tion assumed power, however desiiable 
the end to wliich it may be directed. We 
liave at least as weighty reasons to restiain 
ns from judging without inquiry, and fioui 
censuring without evideiire of crime. 
These are ends to w’hich men of jmpetiion.s 
spirits would sometimes draw'. But wc 
would rather subject oui selves to the 
charge of indifference, however little ine- 
riled, than be tlie means of establishing 
precedents, giving to slander an advantage 
against which no innocence can he a 
shield : and leaving to no man a scciiiity, 
either of interest or of reputation. Al- 
though we have no reason to complain that 
sentiments in contrariety to these prevail 
among us to any extent, yet we freely de- 
liver our sentiments on tiie subject, in 
order to give us an opportunity of calling 
on all wise and good men, and we shall 
not call on them in vain, to aid us in 
resisting, wherever it may appear, that 
|ni.^.iitevou8 spirit which confounds right 
and wrong, in judging of the characters 
and of the rights of others. 

“ We should not discharge our consci- 
rnces, could wc be on this part of llie sub- 
ject, without declaring, unequivocally, our 
Jiopc that the time will coine when there 
shall not be acknowledged, even as nomi- 
nally, of our society, any person of an im- 
fnoral life gnd conversation. Wt are not 


nnappiized of the property of the Christian 
Church, stamped on it by the hand of tlie 
author, that it was to comprehend the op- 
posite characters of good and bad, until 
the appointed time of an eternal separa- 
tion. ‘ But this, as is evident, relates to 
the hearts of men, w'hich cannot be known 
to one another. Kvery notorious sinner is 
a scandal to the Church of Christ, although 
he may be less guilty in the sight of God 
than some byporrile, whose depravity lies 
concealed within her pale. Still it must 
be acknowledged that there is no Chris- 
tian work mor# full of embarrassment than 
the one here referied to. And wc freely 
confess, that it were better left undone for 
ever, than to be accompiisiied at the ex- 
peiice of the violation of impartiality, 
niiich more of the gratiiication of malice. 
Still the presenting of tins obji ct to yonr 
view is whal theiiUegrity of the Christian 
economy lequires of us, until it can be 
bi ought about, let ns, at least, fence the 
table of oiir Lord from the iiiiliallowed ap- 
pioacb of every ungodly liver. And while 
we address this admonition especially to 
our brethren of the clergy, wc lejoice in 
the conviction that there is no part of their 
duty which they can execute, if it be done 
with a good consrienee, and with piii- 
deuce, to the more entiie satistaciion of 
the people generally. For there aie few, 
perhaps none, disposed to tolerate the 
profanation of an ordinance, of which thcic 
lb, on the part of so many, a neglect. 

** But while wc thus admonish oiir 
biethien of the ministry to guaid against 
the profanation of the ICnchanst, wc ouidit 
not to lose the opportunity of exhorting 
them to increase the number of the atten- 
dants on it, as by all proper means, so 
especially by opening the nature of the 
apostolic rite of contiimatiuii, and by pei- 
suading to anobseivance of it. Wcie it 
an institution of human origin, we should 
admire it far its tendency to impress 
on persons advancing to maturity, a sense 
of obligations resting on them indepen- 
dently of their consent in this ordinance 
voluntarily given. But wc leniind niir 
brethren, knowing, that they agree w'ltli 
us ill the opinion, that it was ordained and 
practised by the Apostles of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; and that in the ages 
immediately subsequent to the age of the 
Apostles, it W'as one of the means of ex- 
citing to the sublime virtue which adorned 
them. Let ns remember, that the same 
grace first gi\en in baptismal regeneration 
is increased and strengthened by confirma- 
tion. And let us extend the use of this 
holy and apostolic rite, as one of the first 
principles of tfie Cliribtian religion, and a 

7 
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forest mean of leading on towards (liat per- 
fection of Cliristiao ni6rali which is its 
olyect” P.359. 

Xficy then strongly recommend 
every possible attention to extending 
Christian preaching and worslnp to 
the states recently risen, and still 
rising, within the republic ; and con- 
clude with fer\ent exhortations to a 
godly life. 

The second Pastoral Letter is the 
shortest and least important ; yet it 
comprizes many valuable directions 
to the clergy, respecting a punctual 
compliance with their canons, re- 
specting the <lue preparation of 
young peu[)le lor receiving the rite 
of eontirmalion, and the kindred and 
iiisejiarahle subject ot calechetical 
instruction. It adverts also to the 
impropriety of signing testimonials 
for Orders without an entire con- 
viction of their truth ; and it calls 
upon the laity to enable the Bishops 
to take cognizance of any scandalous 
conduct of which the clergy may be 
guilty, by making it the ground of a 
formal complaint. • 

The last Letter, viz. that of J814, 
inav be considered as the most im- 
poilant ; for it contains a mow of 
the present state of religion in Ame- 
rica, drawai up by those who are in 
possession of the best materials tor 
examining it; and it points out wants 
and deticiencios in which our own 
Church unhappily participates, toge- 
ther with some oV the sources from 
which they may possibly be sup- 
plied. After a brief introducliun, 
the letter proceeds as follows : — 

** One branch of the encouragement re- 
ferred to, is the visible declme of iiilidelity, 
and the growing disrepute attaching to 
activity in its cause, it is within Hie 
memory of most of the present generation, 
when that destroyer of human happiness 
broke in like a Hood on civilized society, 
as well in the New as in tiie Old World, 
threatening destruction to all its best in- 
terests ; although with the boast of iutro- 
diicing a new era, relieved from prejudices 
of former times, and embellished by im» 
tiroveniciits, not heard of before, in public 
policy and in private morals. In this 
threatened jevoluuou Uit^re was uotbipg 


new in the line of argament, so that tiie 
defenders of the Christian revelation had 
need of no other than the old sthres of 
answers to objections which had been 
made at different times, during the lapse 
of ages. Whatever there was of novelty 
in tlie event arose from an extraordinary 
cpmbinalion of circumstances in the poii- 
tir.il conreiiis of nations, which pioduccd 
an imaginary atliancp between projected 
improvements in civil policy and the era- 
dicating of religion, under the name of 
superstition, whereby whatever was cor- 
rupt or iiureasonable in the former line 
was supposed to be upheld. Under gi- 
gantic struggles for the reformation of 
political abuses, theie rose into notice and 
into power a species of philosophy which 
piodaiined war with religion generally, 
and with Christianity in particular: and 
veiy extensive were the ravages which 
happened in consequence, in every line 
wherein human happiness, eitlier temporal 
or spiritual, is concerned. The issue, 
which we hold out as a snhject of congra- 
tulation, although not without painful sen- 
sibilities on account of intermediate mis- 
chief, IS an opening of the public mind to 
the siiallowuess of the pretences by which 
so many have been deceived and demo- 
ralized. 

“ It is more and more confessed, that 
religion enters essentially into all the inte- 
rests of individuals, of families, and of 
states: and while some aie induced, on 
that account, to encourage it with a view 
to public order and private morals, doubt- 
less a prevailing sentiment to tins effect 
must lead others to contemplate the im- 
portant subject, as it is a manifest bearing 
on the interests whi^h will remain, when 
the present state of things shall be for 
ever at an end. For when we suffer oiir- 
•selves to proceed in the correct reasoning, 
which ascends from what we observe and 
know to causes competent to the pro- 
ducing of It, we cannot but perceive that 
the benefits resulting from tiie due exer- 
cise of the religious principle, are evidence 
of Its being given by the great Author of 
nature for the government of the human 
mind. The consequence is undeniable, 
unless on the pretence that in the con- 
trivance of the present system, ^ts order 
and its continuance have been provided 
for by a salutary deception, which yet has 
beefl so ingeniously contrived as to esespe 
detection by the discernment of those who 
cherish a sentiment so foolish and so pro- 
fiine. 

“ This leads us to remark another article 
of encouragement, tending more inimedi- 
attdy to the same blessed end. We mean 
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ao increased attendance on the duties ef 
pablic worship, and an increasing desire to 
provide the means of sustaining and con- 
tinuing it, over a considerable proportion 
of the territory of these states. While we 
ascribe this partly to the dete>.:tion of the 
insidious pretensions of infidelity, we can- 
not but have our eyes open to the fact) 
that from whatever secondary cause it 
may happen, there are seasons of religious 
sensibility, wherein it is more easy than 
under ordinary circumstances to call the 
attention of the people to the things which 
belong to their everlasting peace. It is 
for the purpose of improving an oppor- 
tunity of ttiis description that the remark 
is made : and, accordingly, we invite all 
serious persons of. our communion, and 
especially the ministers of the Gospel, to 
avail tiiemselves of existing circumstances 
for the sowing of the seed of Gospel doc- 
trine, under the hope that thioiigh the 
influences of the Holy Spirit of God it will 
bear fruit thirty, sixty, and an hundred 
fold. A considerable addition to the num- 
ber of our houses of public worship, a 
growing measure of attendance in them, 
an extending demand for the Holy Bible 
and for books on subjects of Christian 
doctrine tending immediately to practice, 
and, we hope there may be added, greater 
liberality for the supply of the wants of 
tliose who seclude themselves iroiii all 
lucrative employment that they may de- 
vote themselves to the ministry, are among 
the favourable appearances, on the ground 
of which we indulge ourselves in the pros- 
pects here intimated. We are awaie how 
ea^ly there may take place counterfeit 
revivals of religion, and bow often it has 
liappened in different times and places. 
There are now alluded to what have been 
the effect of violent agitations of the pas- 
sions, suddenly excited and soon subsid- 
ing. We neither aim nor rejoice at such 
revivals, perceiving nothing like them 
eitlier in the word of God or in the history 
of the primitive Church, nor any thing 
favouring them io the institutions of our 
own. Accordingly, when we refbr to a 
growing attention to religion, we mean of 
that oast which is agreeable to truth and 
aoberncss, and congenial with the known 
devotioi^ of oiir Church. While we thus 
define the religions profession which we 
we desirous of perpetuating, we do not 
Mt up any institutions as conceiving them 
to be acceptable to God, any further than 
as the outward form may be expeessive of 
an inward power. But we do not aim at 
revivals of religion in a departure from the 
priocipleB^ C^ristiaB worship, which we 
betevB to detcended to us from Jeiut 


Christ and his Apostles, tliroiigh the chan- 
nel of the primitive Qiurch of England. 
On this ground, when we rejoice at what 
we conceive to be observable within our 
communion, of an increased interest in 
religions^ enquiries and attention to reli- 
gions duties, we mean to be understood as 
speaking of these within the bounds which 
have been defined. 

“ Having alluded, under the preceding 
bead, to some extravagancies interfering 
with the spirit of the worship of this 
Church, which in some districts of coun- 
try, wherein there was the want of an 
intelligent and zealous ministi-y, have with- 
drawn many from her coranmnion, it is 
with great satisfaction that we go on to 
remark, as another cause of congratulation, 
a decrease of the disorder. In various 
vicinities of the United States, wherein 
our communion was foniierly numerous 
and respectable, for we speak of the sub- 
ject only as it has a bearing on our own 
religious interests, there has been a visible 
decline of the eflects of a species of zeal, 
covering itself with the character of our 
Church, although nut in harmony with her 
institutions, and no longer continuing to 
wear her name, than until circumstances 
sustained it in secession, and often in un- 
disguised hostility. We are not at a loss 
to discover some of the causes of this 
inroad existing within ourselves. And 
although we plead titat it was partly owing 
to a cessation of public ministry, in con- 
sequence of events brought about by tlie 
providence of God, yet if any should lay a 
share of the blame on the want of godly 
and rational zeal, or a holy life and con- 
versation in some of our clergy, we wish to 
hnnilfle ourselves under the charge, and to 
call on all onr brethien of the clergy to do 
the same, as a body, in proportion as it 
may be just, and each individual, on bis 
own account, who may be conscious of 
having given occasion, in any degree, to 
the resulting evil. Whatever may have 
been the cause of it, we are persuaded of 
the fact, that it is on the decline. We 
know that there are many who feel the 
loss of the substantial nourishment of 
doctrine which they had abandoned, and 
who testify that they have not found in 
other quarters the satisfaction which they 
had expected. We anticipate the growth 
of the sentiment, in proportion as, under 
tlir divine blessing, we can send qualified 
and faithful labourers into the vineyard. 
We deplore, as a lessening of the prospect 
of this, every instance in which there may 
have intruded into our ministry any pei^ 
son destitute of zeal for the wock, or any 
onn who nay have adopted the acbeme iS 
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checkinf^ cxtrafaganciesjextnnieous to our 
comniiinion, by introduciiij; the like to 
them within her pale ; condoct which we 
expeA; to sec checked, by its being found 
to be an expedient for the obtaining of 
popularity, not commonly attended by 
permanent success, and always contrary to 
a good conscience.” P. 37^. 

The Bishops urge their flocks, 
as they are grateful for these bles- 
sings, to avail the nisei ves of them 
with zeal and perseverance ; point- 
ing out the strong claims of the 
newly settled territory upon their 
Christian liberality and encourage- 
ment; and adverting, at the same 
time, to the many deficiencies which 
still exist in the old states, with 
respect to a regular and adequate 
celebration of divine service. The 
support of well-disposed young men 
during their education for the sacred 
office, is recommended as a very 
laudable undertaking; and the fol- 
lowing cautions arc judiciously sub- 
joined : — 

** But while we would thus expedite the 
means of accession to the ininiAry, we 
would be fur fi oin pressing the subject in 
such a manner as may iucite to the for- 
warding of expectations of any persons, 
concerning whom it may afterwards ap> 
pear, that due attention wonld have 
shewn tliem to be very unlikely to be 
either useful or respectable. Our stations 
have familiarized us to two great dangers 
00 the present subject. One is, that the 
desire of being engaged in the sacred func- 
tions, occupies some persons, concerning 
whom there are manifest evidences, oii the 
one hand, of sincere piety, and, on the 
other, of such imbecility, as will not suf- 
fer os to believe, that they are within the 
meaning of that qualification of our ordi- 
nation-service, the being called by the 
Hbly Ghost to this office and ministry. 
The other case is, that of persons who 
fkiiqy the clerical profession, sometimes 
from vanity in the display of talents, real 
or Inagiiiary, while their cbaracten and 
thehr conversatioo may show, that they 
have not an adequate apprehension, either 
of the contemplated oharacter, or of the 
temper of mind, with which it should be 
engaged in. However sensible of the dis- 
advantage of the paucity of our Clergy, we 
do not wish to add to their number by 
either of these descriptions of persons. 
On the contrary, we consider the discou* 


raging of them as a meritorious act in any 
members of our Cluirch, who have oppor- 
tunities to that effect. 

Increased exertion for the building of 
Churches, and to keep in decent order 
those heretedbre erected, is another matter 
to be recommended. In a country so 
much advancing as ours in population, it is 
evident that a very great proportion of the 
people must be without tlie benefit of 
social worship, unless there be a propor- 
tionate addition of houses in which it is to 
be offered. Wc appeal to it as an incon- 
trovertible fact, that in general, of the 
mass of society, in the portion of it who 
become lost to this great mean of what- 
ever is estimable in every department of 
social life, there ensues* manifest evidence 
of depravity in their conversation and in 
their manners. Here is a canker in the 
body whicii cannot fail to spread ; unless it 
be subdued by active efforts for the put- 
ting of the means of public worship within 
the power of all. In this debt to the pub- 
lic weJlare have not we a share? bve 
we not also a like debt, to the Church of 
which we call ourselves members? Cer- 
tain it is, tliat very many have left the 
membership of it because they and their 
families could not enjoy the means of 
grace within her pale. It is not impro- 
bable that, from tiie same cause, many 
have been lost to the Christian profes- 
sion in whatever shape. The keeping of 
Churches in decent repair, is so manifest 
a dictate of propriety, that we should not 
have mentioned it were not the fact 
kuowii to us, that in some places there is 
delinquency in this matter to the dis- 
honour of those, tq whom it is to be 
ascribed ; since in the vicinity of such neg- 
lect, there is scarcely a passing stranger 
^wlio can forbear to remark severely on 
tlie indifference, or the parsimony, which 
are the causes of it.” P. 378. 

The address concludes with high 
encomiuniB upon the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; and the tracts of the latter 
are particularly recommended as a 
store-house, from which may be 
dfawn the religious armour of whicii 
the Americans stand in need. After 
having made so many extracts from 
these interesting letters, it is haxdly 
necessary to insist upon their merits. 
We have selected from them almost 
at random, and much that is im* 
portant has been overlooked; but 
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enough has appeared to establish 
their general character, and to shew 
that while they are freer from Ame- 
ricanisms than the generality of 
transatlantic compositLoi?is, they aic 
also possessed of far more substan- 
tial excellence, and arc drawn up in 
a spirit of pietVi moderation, and 
earnestness, which cannot fail to 
promote the improvement and exten- 
sion of the Church. 

Our notice of this volume is al- 
ready extending beyond the usual 
limits, and two very important 
branches of it are hardly touched, 
viz. the nature of the canons of 
which the origin has been briefly 
described, but which have been 
altered and enlarged at every sub- 
sequent convention, and the leporls 
which have been published latterly 
respecting the state of the Church. 
On one subject the canons are cer- 
tainly defective; they do not pre- 
scribe the mode in which the state 
conventions shall proceed, but leave 
them to be arranged at the plea- 
sure of their respective members. 
And as these conventions, and the 
standing committees, which sit dur- 
ing their recess, are possessed of 
considerable authority, e\en where 
a Bishop exists, and are the sole 
ecclesiastical rulers when the dio- 
cese happens to be vacant, there is, 
ill fact, no security for the uniform 
administration of clerical affairs. 
We can easily believe that this 
inconvenience is not unperceived ; 
and it has been the commendable 
practice of the American conven- 
tion to proceed with measured steps, 
and to put up with what was sufli- 
cieot when what was preierable 
could not be obtained. But still 
w'e trust that at some futuie day 
they may be able to remedy this 
defect,^ and thus put the finishing 
hand to a system which is already 
80 valuable. The election of Bi- 
shops still continues on its original 
footing ; no diocese containing lesfi 
than six officiating presbyters is 
pern^tted to one; and no 

person can be wnsecrated until he 


is thirty years of age. Deacons 
orders are not conferred before the 
candidate is one and twentyj^ nor 
priests before he is four and twenty 
years.^old. A year’s notice of liis 
intention to apply for deacon’s or- 
ders is required to be sent by 
every candidate to the Bishop of 
his diocese : and this notice is not 
counted valid until it has been 
backed by testimonials from tiic 
standing committee. In general no 
person can be ordained until he has 
shewn that he is well accpiainted 
with the Holy Scriptures, can read 
the New Testament in the original 
Greek, and give an account of his 
faith in the Latin tongue; and he 
is also expected to ha\e a compe- 
tent knowledge of natural and moral 
philosophy and church hislory, and 
to have paid attention to composi- 
tion and pulpit eloquence; and it 
is declared desirable that every can- 
didate should be acquainted with 
the Hebrew language. But the 
Bishop, with the unanimous con- 
sent of the standing committee, may 
dispense with the knowledge of the 
learned languages in consideration 
of other qualifications peculiarly 
fitting their possessor for the Gospel 
ministry. Four difterent examina- 
tions are assigned to the candidate 
for deacon’s orders, at each of 
w'hich he is to produce and read a 
sermon of his own composition. 
And a farther examination is under- 
gone before priest’s orders can be 
obtained. A candidate for the lat- 
ter must produce a satisfactory cer- 
tificate of his having been engaged 
by some congregation, and that 
tliey will allow him a reasonable 
support ; unless he is engaged as a 
professor in an incorporated aca- 
demy, or his ordination is requested 
by the standing committee : and 
every deacon remains subject to the 
regulation of the Bishop by whom 
he was ordained, or of the eccle- 
siastical authority of the diocese in 
which he resides. When a Bisbpp 
rejects the application of any can- 
didate for> orders he is bound to 
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Ijivt* immediate notice* to every other 
Bishop, or d4oce*<aii roiniiiittce. 
Episcopal visitations and confirma- 
tions are triennial. On the election 
of a minister into any chiire)i, or 
parish, the cJiurclHvardeiKs certify 
the same to the Bishop; and if lie 
be satisfied that the person so 
cliosen is a quidified minister of the 
church, he transmits the certificate 
to the convention ; and proceeds to 
institute the nominee, if he be 
already in priest’s ordei s, according 
to an office which has been pro- 
vided for the purpose. If the no- 
minee be a deacon he must receive 
priest’s orders before iuslilution can 
take place. No iniiii-ter, after iii- 
,f»titution, can be dismissed from his 
cure without the coiicurience of 
the ecclesiastical authoiity; nor 
can he quit his congregation against 
their will, except lijmn similar 
terms. Controversies betweeii mi- 
nisters and their parishioner') are 
submitted to the Hi')ho|), and he is 
at liberty, if he judge that ^^ucli 
controvoiyy is iucuiMble, to leeom- 
iiiend the reetor to resign his lille 
iijioii reasonable conditions ; and 
the penalty for refusing obedience 
to such a reeounnendalion is sus- 
pension in the case of (he minister, 
and in lliat of tile parishioners e\- 
cliisioii from a seat in the couvcii- 
tion. The canons ctmtajii no rules 
ft>r the mainteuaiice of the clergs ; 
and ue presume, therefore, that it 
\aries in every stale, if not in e\’<o y 
parish. In some instances \\e arc 
aware that there is a regular bjiid 
for this purpose, in oiliers it de- 
pends upon volunlai*v inid acci- 
dental cunfrihulions received and 
allotted by flic vestry of the parish. 
On the whole it is, probabl}, very 
in*a<le(|iiate to the necessitic-^ of the 
Church, and ought to be iiumbeied 
among the most forniidahle obstacles 
to its progress. 

A regular courBC of ecciesiasticul 
studies has been established by the 
hgusc of Bishops, and it does not 
appear to dili'er in any material 
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point from that which would be 
re<!ornmended to an English c«ndi* 
date for holy orders. A list of 
books is also published for the be- 
nefit and ^ssistnnee of such as 
have the rm^ans of procuring llieni ; 
anil in addition to the works wliii h 
have been enumerated by the Bi- 
vshop of Eincoln, in his Elements of 
(.'hristian Tiieology, it contains the 
scrmoiijs of Bishops Ih'nree, Wilson, 
Horne and Porteus, of Doctors .Tor- 
tin and Brady, of the American 
Bishops Se;ibu!> and White, Bishop 
Horne's Commentary on the Psalms, 
the works of Jones ofS'aylaiid, Nel- 
son’s Fasbs and Festivals, and seve- 
ral others. No sti.drnt can be or- 
dained without bring fuUy qualified 
to pass an exu. ..nation at least in 
the following v>oiks, Paley's Evi- 
<leaces, Mosheim, ^^itll u reference 
to Hooker for Episcopacy, fStack- 
houseN Jiody of Divinity, and Mr. 
Reeves on the Coiinnon Prayer, the 
Coii>tilutiua and Canons of the 
Church ; nor uiiless he be possessed 
of that profi«.ieucy in the study of 
some approved commentator on 
ScnptMie, \\liicli may enable him 
to give an account of the diller- 
eiit books*, and exjilain fcueh pas- 
sages ,is mav be proposed to hiiu. 
In tile hopes of reiidenng this sys- 
tem more comjilete* and In neficial, 
it wH.s determiiieii in tlie convention 
of 1H14, that the Ihsliops and 
srlmling committees should be re- 
quested to consult niul report upon 
the expediency of estal)Ii>liiiig a 
theological seminary, under tiie 
general authority of the i^Imrch'; 
amt vve lio}>J that such a plan will 
be carried into eftVcl. 

A ff‘w words must sidl be addefl 
upon the condition of the Chuivfi in 
each diocese. In the slates of ;s* 
sacliusetts, Rhode Island, and Vei- 
iiiont, the general apjietiraiice of tlie 
Church is encouraging, and the con- 
finii.dic ns hi three ; r:‘ to 

lodd. In Connerlieul llirre it: a 
decided iinprcvcment it‘ numbers 
and piety, and the confiriuatioiis in 

It ^ 
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two years were 404. The congre- 
gations in the diocese of New York 
are very numerous and respectable, 
and they are well supplied with mi- 
nisters. The conlirmaKons in 1BJ2 
and 1813 amount to 1000. No less 
than seven Churches ha^e been con- 
secrated diiriijg the same period. 
Four missionaries have been em- 
ployed in the part of the state west 
of Albany ; the canons of the 
Church are faithfully observed, and 
the congregations increase in attach- 
ment to it, in numbers, and in piety. 
In New Jersey there are twenty-seven 
duly organised congregations, but 
only seven of these enjoy the con- 
stant services of their clergy, and 
the whole number of officiating mi* 
jiisters is nine ; but attention to the 
concerns of religion is certainly on 
the advance. The confirmations in 
Pennsylvania appear to increase with 
japidity: in 1811 they were 61, in 
1812, 306, and in lois, 581. The 
Churches in Delaware and Maryland 
are in a state of great depression : 
the former, with eleven coiigiega- 
tions, has only two resident minis- 
ters ; and in the latter, with the 
exception of Baltimore and George 
Town, the livings are quite insuffi- 
cient for the support of the clergy. 
But in both states there is an in- 
creasing demard for ministerial .ser- 
vices, and it is hoped that the\ may 
soon be obtained. The Virginian 
Church, which had once been in a 
ffourishing condition, has fallen into 
a deplorable stale. Nothing can 
exceed the scenes of desolation 
which have been witnessed there. 
It ap))ears, however, that of late 
there is a great improvement in the 
public mind, and nothing more 
seems to be now wanting, under the 
bloising of God, Uiari aeti\e and 
faitiifi^l ministers, (o restore the 
. walls of their Zion. South Carolina 
had experienced a somewhat similar 
fate ; yet as it had never.fallen quite 
so low as Virginia, so it seems to be 
rising again with greater rapidity. 


the Vnited States. 

The confirmations in 1813 were 516. 
The rubricks and canons also arc 
strictly observed ; and in the words 
of the Bishop, as near an approach 
to the happy state of perfect unity 
and concord, as is compatible with 
the condition and infirmities of man, 
is, through the good blessing of (iod, 
enj<»y«‘d in that diocese. 

Such then, in 1814, was the con- 
dition of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica; and the inference to be drawn 
from it, is, in the first place, liighly 
ffivoiivable to onr own established 
religion, b\ proving that it can flou- 
rish under tlie most accumulated dis- 
advantages ; Sind that it does not 
owe its success, as the dissenter and 
the sceptic would insinuate, merely 
to its alliance with the powers that 
be. In the second place, the bene- 
fits of that alliance are equally ma- 
nifest ; for the American Church, 
supported at one time v\ith con- 
stancy and zeal, sinks at another, 
and is almost annihilated ; and the 
carelessness or misconduct of a 
single individual threatens to de- 
stroy the religion of a diocese. — 
If the coiigreg.itions disperse, there 
aie no laml-marks b\ which tiiey 
can re-asseinble ; and if the geneial 
character aiul education of the peo- 
ple sliall improve, liiere are no funds 
which will enable the clergy to make 
a similar advance, or to obtain and 
I reserve that degree of learning and 
knowledge, which will be necessaiy 
to procure ^respect aud attention. 
If the liberality of the more opulent 
members of the episcopal commu- 
nion shall induce them to found 
colleges, and to build and endow 
churches, the progress which wc 
have described will be perdiancnl ; 
if not, the very existence of the 
society must be perpetually in dan- 
ger, and onr American brethren will 
encounter a struggle of indefinite 
length, and of which the result is very 
hazardous, and very uncertain. 
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Benton's Chroholo^y of our Saviour'i Lif&St 


The Chroftology of our Saviour^t 
Life, or an Inquiry into the true 
Time of the Birth, Baptism and 
'Crucifixion of Jesus Christ.^ By 
the Rev, C, Benson, M. A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge : Au- 
thor of an Inquiry into the Sacra- 
mtht of Baptism, Cambridge. 
1819. Pp. 313. 

The auspices, under which this 
work appears, are such as entitle it 
to very considerable attention. It 
is dedicated to the Rev. Joliii Kave, 
IX D. Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Caiii!)rid«e, and 
in a brief advertisement, 

“ The author be"s leave to express his 
thanks and acknowle(]<(nients to the s\ii* 
dies of the University press, for theii kind- 
ness and libfiMlily in ie.^<lertalviii|[» to de- 
fray the cxpence of piiuiing the following 
work,” 

These acts of acatleniical patro- 
nage are not of such Irequeni oc- 
currence, as to allow a suspicion 
that they are e\er conferred without 
a mature consideration of the im- 
portance, and a competcut know- 
ledge of the m(?rits of the work 
winch they are intended to distin- 
guish. It might be sufhcimit to as- 
sume tliese points, and to recom- 
mend tile present pu Mica! ion on 
the mere authority of its jiatroris : 
and it is with the most cordial ap- 
probation of their judgment, and of 
tbeir liberafity to the* author, that 
we proceed to analyse this scheme 
of evangelical jchronology, and to 
put the reader in possession of tlie 
principal parts of the aTguinent 
which it contains. The dilhculty of 
this attempt is considerably abated 
by the distribution of the niiiticr 
into chapters, ami into sections, em- 
bracing the more minute points of 
the question. I’ho general subject 
is clearly announced in the title. 
The more particular topics of dis- 
cussion are: Chap. I. Nature and 
Importance of the Inquiry. Chap. 


11. The Vulgar i^lra, and the Death 
of Herod. Chap. HI. Probable* date 
of our Saviour's Birth, comprehend- 
ing Sect, l.^tlie probable Year, and 
Sect. 2. the probable Month of that 
Event. Chap. IV. Difhculties at- 
tending the probable Date of our 
Saviour’s Birth. Sect. 1. To what 
Taxing St. Luke (ii. 1, 2.) docs not: 
Sect. 2. to what he does probably 
allude. Sect. 3. The Date of the 
Taxing to which St. Luke probably 
alludes. Sect. 4. An Objection to 
the Ctirrectness of the preceding 
Calcidutions and Dakes considered 
and answered. Chap. V. Tlic pro- 
bable Dale of our Saviour’s Bap- 
tism. Chap. VI. Dithculties at- 
lemling the probable Date of our 
Saviour’s Bajitism. Sect. I. S. Luke 
com|)uted the hfteenth Year of the 
(government of Tiberius from the 
Date of his Proconsular Empire. 
Sect. 2. Pontius Pilate was Gover- 
nor of Judea in J. P. 4739. Sect. 
3. Considerations upon John ii. 20. 
Chap. VII. Probable Date of our 
Saviour’s Crucitixion. Sect. 1. Du- 
ration of our Saviour’s Ministry. 
Sect. 2. Probable Sect. 3- 

Probable Mouth and Day of our 
SaAiour’s (>110111x1011. Conclusion. 
Chronological Table. 

'Pherc can be litMe do'ibt of the 
importance of an ^inquiry, which 
professes to explain any part of the 
siyLTcd history, and to remove ob- 
jections which have perplexed, or 
may jierplex, fho faith of believers, 
or lead them to doubt the truth and 
authenticity of the sacred records. 
The alleged errors of scriptural 
chronology are one of the points, 
upon which infidels have always 
been prone to insist. The excep- 
tion is not one, which alone, and by 
itself, will shake the faith of sul'h as 
have been duly instructed in the 
evidences of its divine authority, and 
have never doubted of its trutli ; 
but it may have a fatal cfiect upon 
those, and they are very many, 
whose religious ediicalion has been 
neglected, and who may be tempted. 
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without adequate preparation, to lis- 
ten to the objections of unbelievers. 

Any man, thert'fore, and any yoiiiif; 
man, evpoci.iliy, wlio commences his in* 
vesti^ation of llie truth of C’hiw.tiaiiity, hy 
directing )|4 h n1 tent ion, as is ^eneral.y the 
case, to the doubts with wtiic.h it has b^cn 
assailed, and the difhcuitics with which it 
is in many parts attended, will iveeive a 
Tfiy iinnioper l)ias airainsl the arguments 
hy wliicli it may lie inaiiitaiiied. For his 
fiist, and, thereforo, strongest impressions, 
having been those, wliieli tertcii him the 
pi)«sil>iJity of theGo -pcTs being false, lie 
Will be impel fcptiblv led to magnify every 
objeetion .!i:.iin'4t a ^y^tem, which he eaii- 
nut l)ut peuei\e so unrelentingly con- 
demns the iiulnlgeiice of eveiy passion, 
and his impriiti.iUty being iiijuied hv tlie 
contemplation of tlie weaker paits of it< 
evidence, its veiy stiongest proofs will 
afterwards de>cciid w irli less tH.iii tlieir 
due weight, into an nnagiii.il ion unrated 
and pro-oe< ni'ie<l wifli me habit of doiiht> 
Tims to limi vaii^tjij will ajipear fon- 
tradictions, and contmdiclions !«• con- 
striind into fd'ehorxN , mid shoMld he find 
or fancy the date assigned by St. Luke for 
the baptivsm vf Clnhit, to be al^stdutely 
irreconcileable to other liistoiians, the 
mistake w ill seem to his preiiidicetl uudei- 
staiiding, to involve the genuineness and 
authenticity of the \^hole of the New Tes- 
tament, and- throwing Christianity aside, 
he w'ill resolve, perhaps, never again to 
trouble himself with the difficulties of a 
.system, of the fahehood of wiiicli he will 
imagine, /that ho has been thoroughly and 
rationally convinced.’' P. (,. 

There are oilier#, whom tltese 
difticultics may not lead to a gene- 
ral renunciation of tlieir C^hristiaft' 
professiorv to whom th<ey may never- 
theless, give a fatal liias in favour of 
tlie Socinian creed. It i.'^- kiiowm, 
that on the imputed impossibility of 
leconcilmg the chronology of St. 
Matthew with that of St. Luke, the 
Socintans, against aLl the internal 
evidences of DMinu.scripts and ver- 
sion^, dispute and reject the genuine- 
ness of Matthew i. 17- — ii. 23. and 
of* Luke i. 6. — ii. 52. and the truth 
of the doctrines which those chap- 
ters contain. 

“ In the twelfth page of the ‘ Calm In- 
quiry’ wc meet with tiie following remark: 
^ Ffota Luke Ui. 1. compared with verse 


SS, it appears, tltht Jesus was born fifteen 
years before the death of Augustus*, that 
is, at IfJfet tw'o years after the de?.tli of 
Herod, a fact which completely falsifies 
the w|^lp of the narrative contained in the 
preliniMKiry cliapteis of Matthew and 
laike.’ This is hit (Mr. Behhatn's) most 
prominent objection to the immaculate 
conceptfon. Tlie rv'>t, without this, are 
W'c.nk and inronclnsive, depending upon 
this as their original touiulatiun ; so that 
if we can once fuiily account for those 
conlrailictions which appear to exbt, and 
hai nioiiia(‘ the relations of the two Evan- 
gelists with each other, and with the 
wiiterh of prolune liUtory, we .shall have 
done something to destioy his frail and 
feeble fabric of doubt, and have contri- 
buted sometlimg to establish a doctrine, 
wliieii as It has been generally opposed by 
Sociriraii wiiteis, may not improperly be 
coii'^ideied as in some measaie subveisivc 
of the Sonnian scheme. 

“ Hut be tlii'* as it may, there are other 
and indep* udmit giounds, upon wliich it 
may be mainiaiiicd, that the elucidation 
of the chronology of the Gospels is woi- 
tlty of all the attention it iius hitherto 
received. To preserve a general resem- 
hkiMce to the scenes and period in whicii 
the iw fions leeoi’ded are laid, is a quality 
at once coniiiioii to tiie poet and liMto* 
nan, to the wiiter of fiction and of truth. 
Tlie leading features of any time, or place, 
or characters, cannot be mistaken, and 
may easily be preserved. But to extend 
the likeness to the minuter particulars,. 
IN beyond the power of tlie most careful 
Hiveiitor ; and lutentionally to insert as 
apparent contradiction, which it would de- 
mand the lahoiir of centuries to lemove^ 
is more th<ui can be expected, even from 
the most finished artifice. Such a pio- 
ceeding would infallibly defeat the object 
of imposture, ,.wliicii riecessaiily aims at 
immediate success. Whoever, therefbre^ 
ahatl be able to point out the method, hy 
which the harmony between the narra- 
tive.s, contained in tlie two opening chap- 
teis of St. Matthew and St Luke, may 
be clearly established, and the dates which 
they have .separately assigned to the biith 
and baptism of Jesns, be shewn to cor- 
respond with the dates assigned by the 
Koiiian and Jewish htstorians, to tiic 
events with wliicir they are connected,, 
will have conferred an essential benefit 
upon Christianity and mankind; by pre- 


* This is a prtitio principii not ui^ 
usual with Socinian writers,.” 
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chiding tlie use of a vefy faT 9 «fite'omec- 
lion to tfic accuracy of the Jiiftingelists, 
and ^dbrding, at the same tiOie, one of 
the strongest examples of minute resem- 
hlancc, and iimlesigned coincidence.” P< 
H— 13. 

Tiie. principal point, from which 
the author deduces the chronology 
of the New Testament, is the death 
of Herod. It is recorded hy the 
Evangelist, that our blessed Lord 
was born ** in ihe days of Herod 
the king and it is commonly ob- 
jected, that if he attained the age 
of thirty years, in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius, he could not have been 
born in Ihe days of Herod the king ; 
at least according lo the common 
cumjiiitation. That computation is 

decidedly wrong,” because it fixes 
the time of oiir Saviour’s birth to 
December 25, of the 75tird year of 
Rome, or of the Julian Perioil, 
4713, whereas it is impossible to 
extend the reign of Herod bey >nd 
the year, U. C. 751, i. e. of tiie 
Julian Period, 4711. ^ 

. To remove this difficulty^ it is 
necessaiy to a^xertaiii the real dale 
of the death of Herod : and for this 
purj)ose Mr. Benson enters into an 
elaborate examination of ^he cir- 
cumstances of his reign, recorde<l by 
Josephus, and especially of tlie 
events which marked its conclu- 
sion. 

“ The commenrement of Herod’s reign, 
then, is to be dated from the summer or 
the aiitanin of the J. P. 4674; and he 
reigned, according to Josephus, 37 years 
after he was declared king by the senate 
of Rome ; that is, he did not reign less 
than 36, nor more than 38 years. 

“ July, J. P. 4674, the earliest com- 
mencement of Herod's reign 4 56 years its 
shortest diiration=:Jiily, J. P. 4710. De- 
cember, J. P. 4674, the lai^st commence- 
ment of his reign -p38 years its 
dBratil)n= December, J. P. 4712. The 
month of December, J. P. 471‘J, is, there- 
fore, the latesi period to which we can 
a[S8)gn the death of Herod, and July, J. P. 
4710, the earliest by the tame method of 
computation. The former of these conclii- 
akms, which fixes the death of Herod be- 
fore the end of December, J. P. 4712, has 
been universally allowed. To tlie latter, 


which, upon precisely the siiAe groimds, 
attributes the same event to a p4rtod svlr- 
sequent to July, 4710, it is strange to aajf 
that considerable opposition lias been 
raised.” P.as!l. 

** It is certain that Herod was aitve on 
tfre loth of March, J. P. 4710. This may 

undeniably proved from the testiineny 
of Josephus, combined with one of die 
most unequivocal of ail chnmologtcal 
marks, the a*itronomtcal calcoUtfon of an 
eclipse of the moon.” P. 22. 

This eclipse has been almost univer- 
sally decided by the bent writers iipou the 
siiliject, to he that w'lneli occiiri eil on the 
night of the 13tli of March, J. P, 4710, 
and hcqcc it nuce.ssaii|y follows, that od 
the IStli of March, J. P. 4710, Herod was 
alive. 

The passoTcr of that year is com- 
puted to have fallen on the 1 1th of April, 
and it is certain, from the tenor of Jo- 
sephus's narrative, that Herod died no 
long tunc* before some passover. It is also 
plain from the report which prevailed, that 
Herod was dving or died, on the iStli of 
Maich, J. P. 4710, that his disease bad 
made some progress at that time. Tim 
quession, therefore, to be determined is, 
whether Herod's death took place before 
the passover next tfter tlie 13tli of March, 
J. P. 4710; that IS, between the 13th of 
March and the 1 ith of April, J. P. 4710; 
or whetlier he did not centiuiie under tiia 
disease until a short time before the pass- 
over, J. P. 47J1, or J. P. 4712,” P, 23. 

The use of the algebraic signs 
afl'cmls a good indication of the 
force and precision of Mr. Bensou’.s 
reasoning. Cautious and circum- 
spect, he makes no assertion witlioul 
proof; he neither eludes the diffi- 
culties, which the advocates of other 
opinions occasionally throw in hm 
way, nor suffers them to pass with- 
out refutatioiu Josephus is the 
principal authority upon which he 
relies in this chapter ; a^id he com- 
ments upon his text in a very mas- 
terly manner, and reconciles with 
his interpretation such other pas- 
sages of the Jewish historian and of 
Dio, as may seem to conflict with 
his opinion- The whole chapter 
rendered highly interesting b\ the 
variety of historical anecdote with 
which it abounds, and the summary 
of the argument is, 
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** I. Tbat Herod could not bate died be- 
fore tbepAssover, J. P. 4710, because he 
could not then have entered upon tbet37th 
year of his rei^n, according to the express 
and reiterated testimony of Jcsephiis. 2. 
That he conid not have survived the com- 
mencement of the year J. P. 47 be- 
cause if ha did, Archekitis could not have 
completed llie eighth year of his reign, 
when banished in J. P. 47 1 9. 3. That 

Herod did die a short time before aotne 
passover, and, consequently, must have 
died before the iiitemiediate passover, J. P. 
471J.*’ P. 5J. 

The death of Herod is thus as- 
signed, and consequently tlv: days 
of Herod, within which our Lord 
was born, are limileil to the pass- 
over which occurred in J. P, 4711. 
We are thus inlioduced to the sub- 
ject of the third chapter, which 
comprehends the probable date of 
our Saviour’s birth, and involves two 
questions, how Jong- it must, and 
how long it may have preceded the 
death of Herod. The autlior pro- 
ceeds ill resolution of the first ques- 
tion to ascertain the probable year, 
and of the latter, the probable 
month of our Saviour’s birth. On 
the first question his reasoning is 
principally and almost exclusively 
scriptural; and tlie leading purpose 
is to ascertain the time of the arri- 
val of the magi at Jerusalem, which 
he establishes by a series of very 
natural and just observations upon 
the records of the Evangelist and of 
Josephus, the result of which is, 
that tlie magi arrived in Jerusalem 
before February 13, J. P. 4710. 
Their arrival at Jerusalem he con- 
siders to have been a proximate oc- 
currence with the birth of Christ, 
collecting his argument from the 
narrative of St. Malthew’, and con- 
iirmi^ it on the authority of Justin 
MiflyL Mr. Benson here refers to 
original text of St. Matthew, 
and seems to propose a doubtful 
iinll gratuitous interpretation of the 
‘word yioara\, Hs if it were# the ac- 
tual question of Herod : ria 5 
ytyfurui , ; Where is the Christ born ? 
ff Herod really asked this question, 
and made inquiry into a matter of 


of our Saviour*s Life. 

fact, would he *not have spoken in 
a different tense which oc- 

curs wherever the birth of Christ is 
spoken of as a fact, e. g. ra Itjcra 

ytyvriBtv^io^^we o 

trwTrp. Matthew ii. 1, 2. Luke ii. II. 
Again, if the question of Herod had 
been concerning the fact, it was 
e vailed in the answer of the chief 
priests and scribes, which refers 
only to the doctrine, as is evident 
from their appeal to the prophecy. 
Such an evasion would hardl} liavc 
been tolerated by Herod upon any 
occasion ; certainly not when lie was 
desirous of receiving information 
concerning a particular fact. It 
was very consistent with his chit- 
racter to ask of the old scribes. 
Adhere the Christ should be born, 
without arguing with them upon the 
general report, or the general con- 
sternation which prevailed at Jeru- 
salem ; and having learned of them, 
when the Christ might be expected 
to ajipear, to send for tlie magi, 
and en'piire of them when the star 
appeared, and require them to in.# 
form him of the place where the 
child was, a requisition which w^as 
not necessary, if the scribes had 
already apprized him of the fact. 
If his words be interpreted in this 
sense, Herod must be siipjiosed to 
have acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Christ ; the scribes also must have 
made the same acknowledgment, 
and confirmed their acknowledg- 
ment by reciting the prophecy con- 
cerning him. We offer these ob- 
servations to Mr. Benson, whose 
argument does not need this equi- 
vocal confirmation, and who admits 
in other places, and argues upon, 
tlie correctness of the authorized 
version of tbe text. We are per- 
suaded, that he is one of the last 
men to su])port an inconsistent in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, or to 
strain a point of verbal criticism, 
in favour of an hypothesis. 

A more important objection to 
the proximity of the arrival of the 
magi at Jerusalem with the birth 
of Christ, is collected from the order 
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of flerod to slay the infants from 
two years old and under. It was 
the/nisapprehonsion of the reasons 
of this order which superseded the 
antient tradition, and gave wise to 
the supposition, that the magi 
did not arrive until two years 
after the birth of Christ. In ex- 
plaining this dithculty, Mr. Benson 
introdiicejj a suceinct disquisition 
upon the massacre of the infants, 
and accounts for it not only by the 
occasional and natural effervescence 
of Herod’s cruelty, nor by the im- 
proper use of the word but 

by insisting wdth very great and 
with very just force, upon the 
opinion which Herod had imbibed 
concerning the time of the appear > 
ance of the star, which he had so 
much anxiety to ascertain. Matthew 
ii. 7. H5- \ 

In proceeding to determine more 
exactly the period which elapsed 
between the arrival of the magi 
at Jerusalem and the birth of 
('hrist, the author weighs ^11 the 
circumstances of the history, and 
makes a very important distinction 
between their arirval at Jerusalem, 
and tluir arrival at Bethlehem, and 
be arranges the events in the follow- 
ing order : 

Assiitning the truth of what T have 
suggested, and suiq>osing the magi to have 
ai rived in Jerusalem a little before^ and in 
lielhlehem a little after the presentation, 
every thing in the account of St Matthew 
will be found reasonable. A little before 
the presentation of Je&us, the magi ar- 
rived at Jerusalem, in special search for 
the new born King of the Jews. Herod 
struck with the motive of their mission, 
and its coincidence with the general ex- 
pectation then entertained of the coming 
of the Messj^ah, inquiies of the learned and 
religious, in wliat place the Messiah 
should be horn, tlaviiig ascertained this 
point, he next inquiies of the magi the 
piobabic date of liis birth, as dediicible 
fioiii the appearance of the star, (an en- 
quiry quite needless if he w'as already ac- 
quainted with the preseiitHtion) and for 
this purpose he privately and pai ticniarly 
cxainiucs them, and cominau<ls them when 
they had found the oh|C'ct of tiu ii search, 
to J'ciuru aud give him infornicitioii. In 


the mean time, perhaps, during the very 
period of this interview, Joseph brings his 
wife for purihcation, and his son for pre- 
sentation, to the temple, and then returns 
to Betlilehe^n, a distance of but 6ve miles. 
Having received in the evening the offer- 
ings of the magi, he is warned to fly from 
Herod, and sets off with his tainily for 
Kirypt by night. In the nioining Herod 
not finding the magi letiirn, in order com- 
pletely to relieve his suspicions, sends 
forth his emissaiies to slay every child 
within the spiicre of /Ids suspicions, botli 
as to place and time. But learning after- 
wards from tiie report made to him, re- 
lative to the transactions which on the 
preceding day had attended the presenta- 
tion of Jesus, that he*was the object of 
whom he was afraid, and from the names 
of the children de'^troyed, that he bad not 
been cut off in the general massacre, he 
continued seeking the child's life, (Mat- 
thew ii. 20.) to the very day of his death/ 
P. 71). 

It is an important confirmation of 
this argument, that the magi found 
the young child at Bethlehem. But 
wJieii Ids parents had performed 
all things according to the law of 
the Lord, they returned into Gali- 
lee, i. c. eventually and after the 
flight into Egypt, which imnicdiately 
followed the oflerhiiis of the magi. 
St, Luke’s report of the return un- 
questionably refers to the event, 
which, in the authorized version of 
St. Matthew, is galled, w'ith less 
propriety, the turning aside (a«. 
^u^yitrav) into the parts of Galilee, 
und the subsequent residence at Na- 
zareth, is recorded by both Evan- 
gelists. But, if all things w'ere per- 
formed according to the law, and 
the purification of the Virgin took 
place at the custoiiiary period of 
the forty-first day after the birth of 
the child ; if I lie magi also arrived 
at Jerusalem a day or two before, 
iianiely, on or befoie Feb. l^. J. P. 

4710, then reckoning 

“ 40 dayM hack from, that date, we fix 
the liirtli of Jesiiv either on or before, the 
tliiid of Jaiiiiarv, I. P. 4710; that is, he 
innsX have been horn fit least one year be- 
fore the cieath of Herod, supposing him to 
have died about the bcgitiuiiig of J. P« 

4711. ” P. b3. 


0 
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The result of the inquiry, as 
far ar it has hitherto proceeded, 
has been to authenticate the chro- 
nology of St. Matthew s assertion, 
tliat our Lord was born fii the days 
of Herod, and to shew that he was 
born before Jan. 3, J. P. 4710. it 
is to the fcr/y part of this year that 
the nativity is assigned in the chro- 
nological tables of Blair. A little 
deduction from this date will bring 
it back to the ciistoinary and popu- 
lar period of Dec. 25, (J. P. 4700.) 
Not satisfied, however, with this 
date, the author examines the two 
methods which clironologers have 
pxu'sucd for ascertaining the season 
in which this event occurred. The 
first method is to discover the period 
of Elizabeth's conception, by mean^ 
of the courses of 4he priests: but 
this ** mode of calculation is too 
questionable, and the conclusion to 
which it leads too indeterminate, to 
be relied upon in any matter of real 
difficulty, and importance.’’ The 
second method is, to compare the 
circumstances which seem to de- 
scribe the season, such as the nightly 
watch of the shej)hercls, the census 
of the inhabitants of Judea, and the 
flight into Egypt. “ Tlie end, liow- 
cver, to whicli those circiuiistanccs 
are capable of being ay^plicd, is not 
so much to decide affirmatively in 
favour of any one particular hypo- 
thesis, as to determine iiegdtively 
against the common date by wliicti 
the nativity is placed in tlie calen> 
ders of all modern Churches in the 
middle of winter, and on the 25th 
of December.’’ The last method 
proposed by the author himself, is, 
to examine the traditions of the 
Church, of which tliere are several . 

it xm ancient tradition of tlie oriental 
Chnrcti fixed the nativity to tiu- 6tli of Ja- 
Boary, and that opinion prevailed amongst 

the Oreeks until the fourth century 

8mc€ that period, the d'.^rh December has 
prevailed almost excltisively in Christen- 
don. 

Id the midst of the Stromata of Cle- 
mens AlfxaDdrinifs, he has devoted one 
portion of bis woik to the discussion of tbe 


year and the itiontli in which in which our 
Saviour wu born, and states it, apparently 
as his own opinion, that there were be- 
tween the birth of Jesus and the death of 
Commodus 194 years, one nioiitli, 13 days, 
or about the middle of November, it is 
the declaration of Clemens, that Jesus was 
born... .There Avere others, who pretended 
to have been most labonously accurate in 
the i ivestigatiun of this date, who differed 
from him altogether in their results, and 
fixed the liirtii of Jesus, some to the 2jtli 
of the Egyptian month Pachon, or in May j 
and some to the e Uh or i;5tli ot‘ die month 
Pharniiithi, oi in April.” 

“ As the ultimate conclusion of this 
very long discussion, we airive at J. P. 
4709 as the year, and April or May as the 
month, in which the blessed Saviour of the 
world was most probably born. In other 
words, he 7naf/ have been hoi n about tu o 
years before the death of Herod, whicli 
took place in the beginning pf J. P. 4711 ; 
and, to confirm this conclusion, we have 
the testimony of Epiphanius, in^tlie third 
century.’* P. 117. 

We proceed to the chronology of 
St. Luke’s Goipel, aud esj)eciariy of 
the assertion: “ fhis taxing was iirst 
made, I when Cyrenius was governor 
ot Syria.” Four methods have usu- 
ally been proposed for removing the 
difficulty of this passage. 1. To 
correct the translation either of 
TiyifXovfVotfTi;, OT of Tr^urr), 2, To cor- 
rect the text, either by substituting 
the name of Salurninus or Quintilius, 
for that of Cyrenius, or by in.serling 
7} alter and understanding the 

words n ociroy^x^n. 3. By imputing 
a misapprehension to St. Luke him- 
self, for wliich there is no Inunda- 
tion ; or, lastly. By acknowledging 
our own ignorance of the jiropcr 
mode of computation, and conclud- 
ing— 

“ That St. Luke did not originally jnran 
to declare that Jesus w'as boin under the 
taxing made by Cyrenius, after the banish- 
ment of Atchrlaiis, bat under some other 
and previous a.Troy^xtpv). Tliis is not a 
conclusion to winch we are driven only 
from the impossibility of finding any other 
resource, though, under the circumstunoeft 
of the case, it would, even in that point of 
view, be entitled to much consideration. 
It i.^infactyun inference, which, to all ap- 
pearance, is very strongly fortified by tile 
aatbonfy ofTertulliaii, who certainly sceina 
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to have'dtlicr read or iindprstood St. Luke 
in a different manner fVohi tliui in wliidi 
he is upw read and undei stood.” P. i: 8 . 

This father mentions a e^isiis 
made under Augustus, “ per Sen- 
tium Saturninum,” which is neces- 
sarily dift’erent from that made by 
Cyrenius on the hanishmcnt of Ar- 
chelaus; and which, upon more than 
one occasion, the authors of the an- 
tient Universal History seem to un- 
derstand of a general assessment of 
the whole empire, whicli in its pro- 
gress had reached Jiitlea at the time 
of the birth of (.lirist. Wifh()ut dis- 
claiming the iidwintages or the jus- 
tice of the ])lea of mnorance, we 
are content to understand in 

the sense of priority of lime, and to 
translate the words : ** 1’Iiis taxing 
was made before Cyrenius was go- 
vernor of Syria.’' It is not true, that 
this interpretation was “ originally 
propounded ” by Scaligor, nor is it 
of impoilancc that “ after mature 
deliberation it was renounced and 
rejected” by him. Whitby, iif hi.s 
useful notes, recites the paraphrase 
of Thcophylact, and, in the exposi- 
tion of his own language, it is not 
easy to contend with the authority 
of a Greek father; rovTterTt v^ors^<x 

riytfxovtvotTof nyovt ir^ore^ot rj nytfjLOttva 

Tij? Kt/gniio^. This sense is still 

retained by the eminent biblical 
lexicographers, Biel under 
Schoettgeii uuder and riytfAo- 

vtvu, and by Schleusuer. In this sense 
the adverii is comnioniy used, as is 
also the adjective, John i. 30. o; 
ilJLV^otr^tv ytyonVf ot » wquto; /xs df . 
XV. IB. giA.t Or^TOV VfJLUV 
And also by Aristophanes, as quoted 
by Schoettgen, on the authority of 
Alberti. The words, therefore, will 
bear this meaning : to account, in 
some measure, for the insertion of 
rhe name of Cjrcnius, when the as- 
sessment was not made by him, it 
may be obser\ed, that the tirst cen- 
sus did not conceni Judea, either 
solely or principally, and was there- 
fore of less account in the estimation 
of a Jew, whose memory was inde- 
KemembranceB; No. 10. 


libly impressed with that udfich was 
made under Cyrenius, and wjtich 
was the pregHant source of the hea- 
viest caiainilies to the nation. 

Mr. Berisftn contends, that there 
is in the Antiquities of Josephus, 
(lib. xvii. c. 3.) a passage which cor- 
respninls with this record of St. 
[.like. The passage is to the fol- 
lowing eflect: 

“ When the whole JeviM"!! nalion took an 
oath to be tdillifiil to Ca* ar, ainl the inte- 
icsts of the kiiif;, the Piiarisees, to the 
number of above six iboiisrind, lefiised to 
swear. The king liaving laid a fine upon 
them the wife of Pheroras*t)aid t!ie money 
for them.” ^ 

The wht>lo argument in favour of 
the identity of the ta^ihig of St. 
Luke, and of this of Josephus, 
may he brietly summed up in tlie 
following terms : 

“ 1. In every leadini; point, the path 
mentioned by Josephus, very stion^jh le- 
seiiibk's the etTroypx^v) mentioueu hy bt. 
Luke. 

S'. There is not one single circum- 
stance in whicli they cun be said to be ab- 
solutely and irrecuDCileably dissimilar. — ft 
would, tlicrefore, be by no means impro- 
bable to suppose that lliey mi^hl Ov tlie 
same. 

“ 3. Tlie « 7 ro 7 ^a^»j menlioiieil hy St. 
Luke, and the niass.ici eoflietlilclieni, were 
events which follovi'eJ veiy closely iipori 
one another. — The oatli#mcntioned by Jo- 
sephus, and the execution of the Ph.irisees 
Sic, were also events wlucli followed very 
dq^eiy upon one another. 

“ 4. The visit of the majji interveued 
between the uTToy^u^n mentioned by St, 
Lake, and the massacre of BeHiIehem. — 
The visit of the ma^i appears also to have 
intervened between the oath meiilioned by 
Josephus and the execution of the Plia<# 
risecs. 

“ Hence it would seem highly probable 
that the oath mentioned by Joseplius, and 
the mentioned by St. Lake, 

were tlie same.” P. 1.^9. 

Now if the memorable 15th of 
March of J, P. 4710, to wdiich fre- 
quent reference has been nnde, be 
taken for a fixed point, and .a rea- 
sonable portion of time be assigned 
to the several events wliioh occurred 
beUveen that period and the taking 
K k 
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oS the oath recorded by Josephus, it 
will appear, that the oath was taken 

A little more than two months before 
the iSth of February, of J. R 4710 Now 
the iJftli of Fehniary, J. V. 47U) — lO 
months^ 13th of Aptil, J. P. 47 09. This 
compiTtafion, therefore, assigns t<» tlie oAth 
fite very same date which onr pi-cvioiis 
and hidepemlent icasonin"s have run- 
eluded to be the prohafile date of inir 
Suvionr*» nativity. Therefore the oatli and 
the being the same, and Ciiri^t 

being bom dnrins; the taxing, that eonelii- 
aion is confirmi'd. Yet is the couijnitatioii 
not absolHteiy adverse to those nho would 
place them eitlu r in May or March ; a 
little more or n little less time than we 
have allowed fur, ini^dit have been con- 
sumed in the event'« which succeeded each 
otlirr. and our computation may not there- 
fore be free from all iiiacrnraey. Bat of 
tins I teci tolcrabU secure, that the error, 
as to any import ant purposes to which we 
may \iish to apply the date, will he found 
altogether immaterial. It will still fix the 
nativity of Jesns to the early part of J. P. 
4709.”' P. Itifi. 

The next point to be ascertained, 
is the period of our Saviour s bap- 
tism, which the Evangelist ascribes 
to the time when he began to be 
about 30 years of age, and to the 
fifteenth year of the reign, or go- 
vernment of Tiberius. The recorded 
age of our Lord at the time of his 
baptism has been the principal point 
from which thcN theories of former 
computists have been collected. Mr. 
^nson regards it as a subordinate 
matter, which may be regulated by 
other arguments and conclusions. 
Xhe expression of the age h indefi- 
nite, and can only denote, that our 
Lord at his baptism was not more 
than thirty-one, nor less than thirty 
ears of age, i.e. he was baptized 
etween the month of April, J.P. 
473t), and the month of April, J. P. 
4740. 

I wouhl, therefore, strongly incline to 
the ^ntb of November, J. P. 4739, as 
tfte most probable date of our Saviour’s 
baptism; because, in the first place, it 
accurately currcfipond^ with St. Lnke’s de- 
signation of hi^ age at the time : becauhc, 
in the second place, it is favoured by ati 
iiicient uui|, appioved tradi|ion of the 


Church ; and, lastly, because it gives an 
easy solution to a circumstance which alt 
the Evangelfots have noticed in their ac- 
counts of the forty days temptation- in the 
wihinerness.*' P. 188. 

TKe more important tera of the 
fifteenth year of the reign, or go- 
vemiiient of Til>eriiis, according to 
the arguments of Pagi and Lard tier, 
approved and digested by Mr. Ben- 
son, must be reckoned not from the 
death of Augustus, but from the ad- 
mission of Tiberius to a participa- 
tion of the imperial power in the 
ariiiy and in the provinces. This 
association is matter of positive les- 
timoiiy ; and, on the. aulliority of 
Suetonius, w licise text is rightly ex- 
plained and reconciled with the as- 
set lions of Patniculus, this joint 
reign is said to commence from 
the end of the year J. P. 4724. 
This eoniputation, which, whether 
it be considered with reference 
to profane or to sacred chrono- 
logy, is highly interesting, is pow- 
erfully vindicated from various ex- 
ceptions, some of which had fjceii 
and others had not been, refuted by 
the predecessors of Mr. Benson. 
It is also confirmed by certain 
proof, that in the language of the 
New Testament the word 
denotes not principal, but subordi- 
nate and delegated power, and that 
it was thus understood by the pri- 
mitive Fathers. 

^ Thus it appears, that if we fix the 
commoncenienr of ttn* Baptist’s niiiii*itiy 
about SfjT moiiflis helore the ImptiMii of 
Jesus in Noveinher, J. P. 4739, we place, 
it as early, aod if we place it one month 
before the baptism of Jesus, in Novendier, 
J. P. 47;>9, we place it as late as the cii- 
ciimstances which are reooriled in the New 
Testament will permit. Nov. J. P. 4759 — 
6moiitli.s=^May, J. P. 4739, whichis there- 
fore the earliest, and Nov, J. P. 4739 — 
one motith=:Oct. J. P. 4739, which is 
therefore the latest period at which the 
word of God came to John, and corres- 
ponds exactly to the J5th year of the pro- 
roi»nlHr government of Tiberius, which 
comprehends at least the greater part of 
J. P. 4739, being to be dated, as we tiave 
before shewn, from the latter end of J. P. 
47‘j'f, to w'hioli, if we add 15 years, wf 
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eliall arrive at the latter cbd of J. P. 4759. 
as the tioal limit.” 

From all that has been said« it 
follows^ that supposing St. Liil^ to 
have computed the ^ears of Tiberius 
from the date of his association to 
the empire, the propriety and period 
of which coraputatiou we have iu- 
Ixiured by various coiisideralions to 
establish — 

** The word of God which came, as we 
suppose, to John the son of Zechariali, lu 
J. P. came to him iu the Hfteiiith 

year of (lie goveromviit of Tiberius Ca*- 
sar. Ill other words, our calculation nio^t 
accurately agrees with the statement of the 
Evangelist, a*> far as the ciiciiiiistaiice is 
concerned.” P. iiW, 

• But it is objected, that Pontius 
Pilate did not enter upon liis go* 
verninent before January, J. P. 
4740, and therefore could not have 
lieen governor of Judea in J. P. 4739, 
or in the tifteenth of Tiberius, ac- 
cording to this computation. Mr. 
Benson satisfactorily refutes this ob- 
jection, and the sum of his reiiiioii- 
ing is : 

“ The first passover after Pilate’s re- 
moval must have been tlic first passovrr 
iff ore the death of 'I’llieiiuN, iImi is the 
passover J. P. 47*9, for Tibciius <lied on 
the Joth of March, J. P. «17.')0. Now Pi- 
late was removed after being goveruoi of 
Judea for ten years, J. P. 4749 — 10=: 
J. 1*. 47:\9. Consequently Pilate was ap- 
pointed governor ot Judea before the pass- 
over J. P. 4739, and was therefore un- 
doubtedly the governor of Judea, as St. 
IfUke observes, when the word of God 
came unto John, in the spring of that year.” 
P. 229. 

So much of the chronology of the 
New Testament, as relates to the 
•<cra ol* the baptism of our Lord, is 
fbns settled, and made to rest upon 
a foundation, which leaves no just 
ground of exception to the sceptic 
to deny the general truth of the 
sacred history, or to. the heretic to 
dispute the authenticity of particular 
passages. The probable duration of 
our Saviour’s ministry, after some 
just observations on the precision of 
St. Jobn, aa a chronologist, is in- 
ferred from more direct proof, that 


it comprehended not four passo^^rs 
as some, nor five passovers as otfiers, 
have imagined ; and yet more than 
two, which ^lumber is assumed in 
the hypothesis of a third party; in 
other words, tii.it it occupied more 
than two, and less than three years. 

** I have now made all the observations 
which seem tu me iiere.vsary upon tiiis sub- 
ject, and the cunchisiun I would draw is 
this — that tiiere is very little reason to 
suppose tliat the fea**t iii St. John, chap. 
V. 1 is to be considered as a pa<sovei — 
no snfbciciit argument or authority for re- 
jecting the pasjtover mentioned hy him in 
chap. VI. 4.— .111(1 no intiiiiiKion or founda- 
tion whatever in his Gospel to induce us 
to imagine lint he omitted to record any 
of the passoveis v^liicli occinred iii onr Sa- 
viotirS iiiimstry. It tliercfore follows, tliat 
as he has enumerated, as liis Ciospel now 
stands, only three passoveis, tUv most pn;- 
bable opinion is, that which assigns to our 
Saviour’s ministiy a duration of two ycais 
and a half.” P. 291. 

According to tlu!> compiitalion, 
onr Suviour ^^as crucified at the 
jKi.sso\rr, J. r. 4742. 

“ This ronriiisioii has the peculiar ad» 
vaiitdiic of (‘orre'^pondiiig with tiie most aii<p 
ticnl ai: I iiiufurm tradition, ulucli exists 
upon the siil>|(M*r in tlic c'hui(‘li. tor it 
fixes the death of oni Loid to the fiuisiil- 
sliip of the (icuiiui at Koine, and tin* fif- 
teenth >ear pf the sole empire of Tihor 
nils, wiiirli is tiic dat|> assigned to this 
event by every one of the fatiiers of the 
first tliree eeutiineH, who luive made any 
mention at all of the penod at which |t oc* 
cuFfcd.** P, 29.1. 

The only remaining difficulty 
arises from these circuiiistaiices : our 
Lord was crucified on a Friday; he 
was also cniciticd on the fifteenth 
day of the Jewish month Nisaii : did 
that day fall upon a Friday in the 
year 4742? The question it ex- 
tremely intricate ami perplexed, liy 
our ignorance of the exact methods 
of the Jewish compulation. There 
are, however, various arguments and 
tacts, to shew tliat such coincidence 
is in no wise impossible or impro- 
bable : 

All, I tnist, will acknowledge the in- 
tricacy aud obscurity ot the subjeet, and 

Kk2 
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pt'rcehe that no derisive objection can be 
rtised aj^ttinst amj year, merely froni the 
c irciifn»tance of onr Saviour heina( known 
to luive been crucified on a Fiidjy. Whe- 
ther be was cru^Mfied iii J. P. 4742, or 
J. P. 4746, ran mitiu r be ihliime<i or de- 
nied rneiely bv oui ralriilations of the 
I*a>ch I Full moon, bcrjiise wl* know not, 
with siiffiriei.t a<*ciiiary, the Jewish me- 
thod of deterniiiiin" liie passover, but 
must bo settled by other consideratiou^, 
by a oompaiison of the testimonies of 
ui cient writers with tlie duration of our 
Savioin's rnimstiy, and ins at tlie time 
of his baptism.” 1\ oj4. 

The conclusion is: 

Tliave now inon^bl iliese observations 
to a close, and endeavouietl to prove tint 
our blessed Saviour wa> lioni into the 
wi)ild in the spiing of J P. 47 09, bap- 
tized ill tlie montli of Novcuniiei, 

47r.9, and rniciried at the pasMivrr, J. P. 
471“J, alUu a miin>tiy of aliout two yeais 
and a half. To be positive in a matter of 
SI c!i extreme diffiriilty, would ill become 
anv man; 1 shall therefore only remark, that 
if I have foiiroUeii, or mulci valued, any 
ol'Jection, it is Ixrause I was ii!noiant 
c.thor of its existenre or importanre. I 
li v« Wilfully misiepiesepted not’um^, but 
eiiticavonred to lay licforc the leader every 
argument connecled witii my subject in 
the very lii^ht m which it appealed to my 
own mind.’' 

The len{;th to which this nrticle 
has been extended, and the copious 
extracts by wliich it has been illus- 
tiated, suthciently express our opi- 
nion of tlie matter and manner of 
tills iiKjniry, and supersede tlie iio- 
ccsbity of tlie more formal recom- 
mendation which it drserves. It is 
no^easy to analyy.e a work abound- 
ing in facts, and in coinpressoil rea- 
soiiin" upon those facts, and we 
shall rejoice, if the imperfection and 
inadequacy of our attempt shall lead 
the reader to consult the original, 
which will gratify tlie general scho- 
lar, at the same time that it coiirtrins 
the faith of the Christian inquirer. 


of our Saviour*s Life* 

At a time when the strenuous exer- 
tions of unbelievers are encouraged 
by the numberless divisions of Chris- 
tians, upon questions of minor im- 
portvjnce, it is consolatory to exa- 
mine the labours of Mr. Benson, 
and to eominend the judicious pa- 
tronage by winch his labours have 
been distinguished. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that there are still 
men both able and willing to inves- 
tigate the most intricate questions 
of theology, and that there is no 
weak part in inir religion which 
may not be defended, no objection 
of the adversary, which may not be 
rc}/<llcd. It has been proved, al- 
mo-*t to demonstration, that the 
chronology of the Gospels is not 
only not irieconcileajjle, but pecu- 
cnbarly consistent with itself, and 
with other liistories, and that tlie 
Evangelists have shewn a precision 
and a copiousness in reference to 
matters of chronological detail, 
which, however difiicult it may now 
be to comprebend agd explain, in- 
directly prove the truth of the record 
which they are sujiposed to impugn. 
An impostor would not have regis- 
tered the numerous signs and marks 
of the times to vvbieh be alludes, 
which St. Luke has registered, and, 
tliiongli the accuracy of Mr. Ben- 
son’s investigation, hardly an excep- 
tion lies to any of those signs, and 
all appear in complete harmony 
with each other. 

It is no small merit, that the va- 
ried rcsearclraiid eruditiim of Mr. 
Benson are exhibited in a graceful 
and perspicuous style, which it re- 
quiies no attention to comprehend. 
— 'fhere is another recomuiendation 
of this volume, which, among its 
higher merits, we are almost 
ashamed to mention ; but it is of 
too rare occutrence to be omitted; 
it is very cheap. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
• Knowledge. 

The iiuriiber of books and J;racts 
that biive been issued in the last 
three months, by the Special Com- 
mittee for counteracting blasphe- 
mous and infidel Publications, ex- 
ceeds four hundred thousand. One 
additional new tract, A Letter from 
a Manufu turer to his Son upon Ra- 
dical Reform, has been published 
in the last month ; and several of 
the works alread} on the Society’s 
Cat;do«,Mie, are reprinting in a cheap 
form for sale at a low price to the 
]>ublic. 

Oj5t(*rvaId’s Abridgment of the liis- 
tt>r\ of the Rible, 

The Cottager’s Friend ; or, a Word 
in Season to him who ia so fortu- 
nate as to possess a Bible or New 
Testament, and a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer : in two Parts, 

The Christian’s Daily Devotion; 
witli Directions how to walji with 
(iod all the day long: being a 
continuation of the Pastoral Letter 
from a INlinister to hi‘> Parishioners, 
Paisons’s Sermon preached at the 
Funeral of the Right Hon. John, 
Earl ot Ri>cliester, who died July 
2(i, 

are already prepared, and several 
others aie in the pr( bs. 

The attention of the Committee 
has been^ particularly called to the 
etlorl.s ol the irrelmious in the Dio- 
cese ot Chester, and grants of tracts 
ha^e been voted to several parishes. 

Chrgy Orphan Corporation. 

At a Special Cieneral Meeting of 
this Incorporated Society, for cloth- 


REGISTER. 

ing, maintaining, and educating Poor 
Orphan Children of Clergymen of the 
Established Church of England, hol- 
deii at Freemasons’-hall, on Tues- 
day, the 7th of March, the Right 
Rev. the President laid before the 
Meeting, a letter from Sir Benjamin 
Blooinheld, stating that be liad been 
honoured with the commands of the 
King to signify that his Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to become 
the Patron of their Society, also to 
express a deep interest in its prospe- 
rity, and to mark his.apprubation of 
its designs by a donation of 100 gui- 
neas. 

The following Resolutions were 
thereupon unanimously agreed to ; 

Resolved, That his Majesty’s most 
gracious coniniunication to the Right 
Rev. the President, contained in Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield’s letter, be en- 
tered on the records of this InstituA 
tion. 

Resolved, That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, express- 
ing the dutiful thanks of this Society 
to his Majesty for his condescension 
in extending his royal patronage, 
protection, and bounty, to this In- 
corporated Society. 

Resolved, That a Committee, con- 
sisting of tJie IligUt Rev. the Presi- 
dent, the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
the Vice-President, and Treasurers, 
dje appointed to draw up the said 
address. 

Resolved, That the Right Rev. the 
President of this Society be request- 
ed to obtain his Majesty’s permis- 
sion to present the above address. 

There will be an election in the 
month of May, when six children 
will be admitted. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tbe rev. William Clacton, B.A. to the 
rectory of RyUirg Magna and Parva, 
Norfolk; patron, Samuel Cooper, Esq. of 
Norwich. 

Rev. Richard Eaton, B.A. to the rectory 
of ElAtiig, Norfolk ; patron, rev. R. Browne, 
ofElsing. 


Rev. Dr. Sandiford, to the sinecure rec- 
toi-y of Ashbury, Berks, vacant by ttie death 
of the rev. Cliarles Mordauot, M.A. 

Rev. Charles David Brerctoii, Clerk, 
M.A. to the rectory of Little Mas^inghani, 
Norfolk ; patron, Joseph W'^ilson, Esq. pf 
Higlibnry Hill, Middlesex. 

William Hooker, Esq. of Halcswoith, 
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Suffolk, appointed regiiis professor of bo- 
tany ill , Glasgow university. 

Hcv. R. B. Beague, M A. fellow of 
Eintnaniiel college, Cambridge, to the va- 
luable vicarage of King’s Bpoin^>ton, vacant 
by the deatli of the rev. T. Todd; patrons, 
the master and fellows of that society. 

Rev. T. F. F. Bowes, M.A. totlie riirtory 
of Barton in the Clay, Bedfoidsliire, in the 
room of the late rev. Mr. Hawkins; patron, 
the king. 

Rev. G. Mettani, to the vicarage of 
Arnes bv , Lincolnshire. 

Rev. T H. Ashhiirst, Clerk, LL.I>. to 
the lecfoiy of Yaverland, in the Isle of 
M ight; pdtron, John Atkins M’light, £sq. 
of Crowsi'^y Park, Oxfordshire. 

Kev. John Kt*alc*,D.l3. to be prebendary 
of St. George's chapel, Windsor, void by 
the death ot Dr. W. Cookson. 

Rev. H. H. Tristam, B.A. student of 
Christ cliiiieh, Oxford, to the vicarage of 
Braniliani, Yoiksliire; pations, tiie dean 
and chapter of Christ cIiiiitIi. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCF^ 

Oxford, Feb. ly.— On Saturday last the 
following ilegrees w'ere confeired. 

Master of Arts.— R ev. Frederick 
Cliarles Spencer, Christ cliiirrh. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Rev. Heniy 
Palmer, Worcester college; Christopher 
Sidney Smith, Corpus Christi college ; John 
Leigh, BrasennoNe college ; Bernard John 
Ward, 'rnnity college; Janies Espiiiasse, 
Batliol college. 

Thursday last, the rev. Robert Mason, of 
Queen's college, was admitted bachelor in 
iliviiiity. 

Fell. * 23 . — The nomination of the rev. 
G. Porter, M.A. feKow of Queen's col- 
lege, and of the rev. G V. Short, M.A. 
^Indent of ChrM clnrch, to be public ex- 
aminer, was approved in convocation. % 

Feb. 26. — Satin day last the lion, and rev. 
Edwaid Rice, M.A. late fellow of All Souls’ 
college, and prebendaiy of Woicestcrca- 
tliedral, wa.s admitted bachelor and doctor 
of divinity, gl and compoiiiider ; and Philip 
Wilson, of Trinity college, was admitted 
bachelor of arts. 

On Wednesday the nomination of the 
rev. George Porter, M.A. fellow of Queen's 
college ; and of the rev. Thomas Vowlcr 
Short, M.A. student of Christ church, to 
be public examiners, was approved in cor- 
vocation. 

March 11. — On Wednesday the 1st, the 
hon. Morton Eden, and the rev. Charles 
Webber, B.A, were ad muted. Masters of 
Alts; and C. G. V. Vernon, student of 
Christ church, was admitted B.A. 

% On Monday last the rev. Philip Ward, 
of Trinity college, and Geoi^e Trevelyan, 
were admitted Masters of Arts; and Joliu 


Clement Wallington, of St. John’s college, 
was admitted B.A. 

On Tuesday last, Richard Bethel, R.A. 
scholar of Wadham college, was unani- 
mously elected vinerian scholar in canon 
law. 

March l}l.«~On Thursday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred : 

Bachelors in DfviNiTT.-^R«T. Row- 
land Grove Ciirtols, fellow of Corpus 
Christi college ; rev, Edward Wliitehead, 
fellow of Corpus Christi college. 

Master of Arts.— R ev. James Evan 
Philips, of Queen’s college ; Stephen 
Cicykc, scholar of Corpus Cliiisti college ; 
John Blake Kerby, of Magdalen hall ; rev. 
Samuel Holliushed Burrows, of Pembroke 
college. 

Bachelors op Arts. — William Armi- 
stead, of Braseiinost college ; Diincombe 
Steel Perkins, of Trinity college. 

The late Dr. Smitli’s auniini prises of 
2.)/. each, to the two best pioficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, are this 
year adjudged to Mr. Henry Coddington, 
and Mr. Charles Smith Bird, of Trinity 
college, the iirst and tiiird wranglers. 

Feb. 26. — The hon. Berkeley Octavius 
Noel, of Trinity college, and the hon. F. 
£. H. Qirzon, of Magdalene college, were 
onWednesday last admitted Honomiy Mas- 
ters of Arts — Rev, J.G. Brett, of Jesus col- 
lege, was on the same day admitted Bache- 
lor in Civil I^w ; diul iNir. K. Koupell, of 
Trinity college, Baeln loi uf Arts. 

Craven Scholarships — M r. Alfied 
Olivant, of Ti inity college, was on Wednes- 
day last unanimously elected :i scholar on 
lord Craven’s foundation — The undermen- 
tioned gentlemen, named m alphahetical 
order, have disringnished thcnibelvcs in the 
examination: — Vrnold, Trniity; Barnes, 
Trinity; Coleridge, King’s ; Long, Ti inity ; 
Macaulay, Trinity; Malden, 'rnnily ; Mal- 
kin, Trinity ; Marriott, Ti inity , Okes, 
King’s; Talbot, Trinity.— Tiiere will be 
an election of two scholars upon Dr. Bell’s 
foundation, on Friday the l?th of next 
month. Richard Waterfield, E«q. B. A. 
of Ernniaiinel college, was on the I dtli inst. 
electvd a fellow of that society. 

Cambridge, March Bd. — Memben* 
prizes, — ^I’he subjects for the prisnnt year 
are, for the senior baciielois, Qnantiiiii 
nioinenti, ad stiidiiim rei tlicologicic pio- 
niovendum, baheat literariini Inimaniorum 
cultus.” For middle bachelors, In Geor- 
gium tertium, oratio funebns.” — W . Black- 
stone Rennell, Es<|. fellow of King’s col- 
lege, was last week admitted Bachelor of 
Arts. 

His M^j^ty lias been pleased by his 

royal grant to the master, fellows, and 
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scholan of St. John's college, in this nni- 
versity, to remove the rftstrictions ijn their 
statutes which prevented the election of 
more, than two fellows, from the same 
county, into the Foundress' fellowships, 
lliese fellowships are now open to ^11 can- 
didates burn in any part of England and 
Wales. 

Mai eh 10. — Sir Willi ini Browne's me- 
dals. The subjects for the present year 
are, for the irreek 0«le, For 

t!ie Latin Ode, ** Ad Georgium Quarttini 
AngiistLssiniiim Pnn(‘ipem Sceptra Paterna 
accipienteni." For the Greek Epigram 
Iiiscriptio in Venani Aqiisc ex iiiiis visreii. 
bus Terras arte eductani. For the Latin 
Epigram, Impraiisi di««qiiirite." 

W. Blarkstone Rennell, Esq. B.A. is 
elected to one of the travelling fellowships 
foimded by the late William Worts, Esq. 

March 17. — The chancellor's medallists 
for the pre>cnt year, (Messrs. Waddington 
’ and Platt, of Trinity college) have been 
derided by the examiners to be equal. 

Kev. William Jones, fellow of St. John’s 
college, has presented to the Fitzwilliam 
nuiscnm, a hcMUtifnl set of casts, taken 
from a collection of antique medals which 
he brought with him from Greece. 
Deaths in and near London. 

The rev. Matt. Haynes, of Westminster. 

At Haberdashers .school, Bunhill-tow, in 
his 79th year, the rev. William Lens, the 
master of that foundation ; chaplain to the 
City of London L^nng in Hospital, and to 
the worshipful Company of Apothecaiics. 

In Lower Brook-street, rev. John Toke, 
vicar of Beaksboume, and rector of Har- 
bledown, Kent. 

At Kentish Town, rev. William Luca.s, 
late of Doctors* Commons, aged 76* 

Berkshire. — Died, at Windsor, in his 
29tli year, the rev. T. S. Smith, M.A. and 
fellow of Madalcn college, Oxford. 

At Windsor Castle, the rev. Dr. Cook- 
son, aged G.i, canon of Windsor, and rector 
of Binfield and West lilAey, Berks. 

Died, the rev. John Davies, rector of 
Long worth, formerly fellow of Jesus col- 
lege, and youngest son of the late Evan 
Davies, esq. of Pennylan. 

Essex. — Died, the rev. Henry Wells, A.M. 

Lancashire. — The Cymrigddion So- 
ciety in Liverpool, held its last anniversary 
at the Castle inn, J. Butler Clough, presi- 
dent. Tlie poeta present became inspired 
into a voluntary combat: such a display of 
genius, wit, sound sense, and readiness of 
the ** Arven," peculiarly national, would be 
scarcely credible to English readers. The 
rev. T. Jones, their honorary clmirman, 
being elected tbeir bard, he recited a few 
extempore verses. The rev. John Rich- 
9 trds, of Anglesea, was proposed an hono- 


rary member and critic to the society, when 
an address from the reverend gentleman 
was read. The old officers pronounced an 
eulogy upon the members for tlie astooinh- 
ing progress they had made in tbeir verna- 
cular tongue ^nd the latter, on succeeding* 
animadverted on the happy omen of the 
es|al)lisliinent of the Canibnaii Society. 
Same good penillions were sang hy way of 
aocompaninient to the harp, and the gi cut- 
est harmony prevailed. 

Died, the rev. Henry Cruokenden, mi- 
nister of .St. Clenieiifi cliiircii. 

At Parbold Hall, near Wigan, the rev, 
John W(id«iwurth, aged d 6, leaving a widow 
and ten children. 

LhicR*«TFRsHiRE. — Died, at Leicester, 
the rev. William HaI>iiigtoii. 

At Ashby de la Zoncli, the rev. J. 
Dredge. 

Lincolnshire.— Died, the rev. Samuel 
P. Harper, rector of Cay thro pe. 

Died, the rev. W. Bates, rector of Sway- 
field and Greet on, aged 90. 

Norfolk. — The whole of the eastern 
wall and window of New BnckenlMni 
churcli fell with a tremendous crash, during 
the late storm of wind and snow. 

Died, at Sliroplmni Hall, in hi.s ?5tli 
year, the rev. James Tbiirlow Tompson. 

Died, aged 6.>, the rev, Charles Moi- 
daunt, rector of Little Massingham, and 
uncle to sir C. Mordaunt, Bart. M.P. 

Northamptonshire — An institution 
for the purpose of clothing the poor in the 
adjoining parishes of Cieaton and Spratton, 
was established by the exritions of the rev. 
Thomas Jones, in January, IU17, and is 
.«till can led on with increasing success. 
Every Monday, the poor meet their secre- 
taries at the vestrv-fooms to pay tlieir 
weekly subscriptions. At the end of the 
year, the money so collected is laid out in 
various articles of clothing, Arc. 

Oxfordshire, — Died, tiic rev. William 
Couture, rector of Checkendon in this 
county, and formerly fellow of University 
college. 

.Shropshire. — Died, at Ludlow, in bis 
74th year, the rev. Samuel Sneade, many 
years rector of Bedston. 

At Addericy, the rev. William Judgson, 
rector, and one of his nuyesty's justices of 
the peace. 

Somersetshire. — On the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, tJie church of 8t. Mary at Bath wick, 
was consecrated hy the lord bishop of 
Gloucester, at the request of the venerable 
bisliop of the diocese, who could not per- 
sonally attend, in consequence of indis- 
position. It is a spacious and elegant spe- 
cimen of modern Gothic architecture. 

Died, at Bath, the rev. John Amyatt 
Chandy of Cbarlynclij he was buried ia 
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die A^bey Church, et the utansuat hour of 

eleven at night. 

Die<f, at hi« honfte at ftath, aged $6, the 
rev. Thomas Haweis, LL.D. M.T>. rector 
of All Saints Northampton, j|haplain anti 
principal trustee to the late countess of 
Huntingdon, founder of' the Loudon Mis- 
donary Society, Ac. 

Wed, at Bath, the lev. John P^tlicary, 
late of Blackheath. 

Suffolk. — Died, at Woodbridge, in his 
70lh year, the rev. Robert Reynolds, late 
rect. of Boulge and Debacli, in this roiiiit y. 

SuRRtY. — Tilt* consecration of the New 
Church at Egham was poi formed by tlie 
lord bishop of Oxford, attended by hia 
Chaplain and other oilicers. His lordslnp 
was accompanied rn thechiireU by the ioi'd 
viscount Bnlkeley, Haivey Bathurst, Edg- 
ell Wyatt Edgell, esq. and other persons 
of distinciion, where he was received by 
the rev. J. W. Gostlirg, vicar of tlic paris!^, 
the clmrchwardfiis and trusteei, and the 
pnncipal inhabitants, bearing white stavts. 

Died, at Malden, the lev. R. Rnding, 
B.D. vicar of that )>lace, and F.S.A. and 
M.A.S. 


WoRCEStERSHiUE:. — Died, at Hanbiiry, 
aged 74, the rev. William Biirsleoi, rector 
of that parish. 

Died at Hallow, the rev. Ciiarles Lewis 
Shipley, M.A. vicar of Oriinley 

YoR^.sniRE, — The present churches at 
Sheffield being incapable of containing half 
the members of the established clmrcli iii 
this popoloiis town, his Majesty's coramis- 
sioneis have deteuniiied to grant such a 
sum as may bo .snffi(‘ent to defray the cx- 
pence of electing three new oiie.s there, 
each capable of containing at least ^^000 
persons. 

Died, at York, the rev. George Clerc, 
one of tlie justices of peace for the north 
riding. 

At Wadsworth, near Donrastei, the rex. 
Henry Dickson, vicar of Wadsworth and 
rector of AddingL ton, Gloucestershire. 

WALES. 

Died, at Lampeter, aged 67, the rev. 
E. Williams, M.A.: he wa^ an excellent 
poet and divine, and is deservedly re- 
gretted. 

At Hendre Rhys Gethin, aged 75, the 
rev. D. Puce. 


ONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Prayer for the King, tlie Duty and In- 
terest of the People. A Sermon, delivered 
(in substance) at Trinity Church, in Cam- 
bridge, January 20, IHiO. By the Rev. 
C. Simeon, Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Arguments and Exhortation®, for the 
very important Duty of a holy Ob.servance 
of the Salihafli Day. A Sermon, preached 
at the CMiurcb of the united Parishes of St. 
Matthew, Frid.iy Street, and St. Peter, 
Oreap, in the City of London. By George 


Avei^' Hatch, M. A Rector of the said 
Pan.Hlietl. «vo. is. 

Tlwiiglit® on Residing in Villages, w'ith 
Respect to tlie Observation of religious 
Duties and Obligations ; and an Appendix, 
eontaiinng Senptiiral Proofs of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. By John Urew.s- 
ter, M .\. Rector of Egglesrlifte, in the 
Coiiiity of Dinhani. Gvo. Is. Cd. 

The Christian Honse Iniilt by Trnth on 
a Rock { or, an Antidote to Infidelity 
with Engravings, l.s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A fifth Part of Bishop Murbli's Divinity 
Lectfires. 

A liefutation of the Objections to Mrr 
J. BelMmy’s New Traiiskiiioii of the 
Bible. 

A sreond Volume of Seraious, by Mr. J. 
Bradley of High Wyconube. 


A Memoir of liis late Majesty and the 
Duke of Kent, l»y Mr. T. Williams. 

Royal Virtue, or a Tour to Kensington, 
Windsoi , and Claremont. 

A Treat INC on lidUntmation of the niii- 
coiis Menibiane of the Lungs, by Dr. 
Charles Ha.® tings. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IV, X, y., Stvi^ aad P. E. T, 5. have been received, and are nndcr 
eonsLileratioB. 

C* P. aiwl U. P. IK shall be inserted. 

The c<induct condemned by A Freeholder^ is evidently most improper ; 
but aware pf Ihe advantage which would be taken ot’ his letter ? 

We Rire decidedly of opinion, that the Institutions alluded, to by .<4 
are unnecessary and mischievous. 

Lofwifiirkmis, is requested to furnish us with a direction, as we wish 
to addresn a ftw lines to hint. 
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ON THE HOMILIES. 

In an early sfai»X! oftlii.s work thei\^ 
was expressed an iiitiMition ol* offer- 
ciig: some remarks upon the real iia- 
.tiire and tondeney oi‘ the iloctriiies 
which are contained in tlie hook o4‘ 
iluiiiilies. The iiicreasim^ notice 
whkdi they appear to attract renders 
it ex<*eeding)y desirable to redeem 
the |)ledi;e. 

In some respects these Homilies 
have fxpcrieiKed a singular fate. 
Since Uie da>s of Queen Elizuhetli 
every subscriher to the thirty-iUHe 
urticle.s lias iussented to the triith of 
the declaration, that both the former 
iind the latter lK>oks “contain a godly 
and wholesome doctrine, and neces- 
sary for these times,'’ and that 

therefore they are to he reail in 
Churches by the Ministers diligently 
;aid distinctly, tliat they may he un- 
<icrstaiidcd of the people. ’’ The 
tirst of tliese pro()ositioiis does not 
appear to have been coutro\erted 
by any of the Ministers of our 
Church ; in eaiiy times little is to he 
found respecting I he contents of tiie 
Homilies, either in the way of ap* 
probation or disapprobation ; hut 
the use of them in the manner 
)>oiiited out in the article, \\as se- 
verely reprehended ; those who ad- 
here«l to the practice were exposed, 
for a long season, to all Uie severity 
<if purita.nical wit ; its great patrons 
nod protectors were called Arini- 
liians, Papists, and Pelagians, and 
it was denounced by tlie zraious re- 
formers as luiedifying and oiichris- 
lian. 

Rkmembranceh, No, 17. 


Those who boast of having inhe- 
rited many of the puritauical tenets, 
are entitled to considerable credit 
for their behaviour with regard to 
these Homikes. !nstea<l of persist- 
ing in the ill-advised indignation of 
their pi*cdeccssors, they never men- 
tion llie volume but iu terms of 
praise ; they apjveal to it as a correct 
staU^ment of Christian faitli ahd 
duty, and they are delighted at any 
opportunity of urging the majority 
of the Clei'gy with an authority that 
cannot be rejected with propriety, 
nor as it is insinuated, be consist- 
ently acknowledged. 

These charges have been ri*|>eat- 
edly met by a positive contradic- 
tion. It is not reijursite to admit the 
correctness and propriety of every 
particular expi'ession contained in 
the volume ; but fet the scope of 
any portion of it, more especially 
of that which relates to the Caivi- 
nisfic controversy, be fully and fairly 
stated, and it will be iouiul in exact 
coincidence with the orthodox prin- 
ciples of the Church. The Clergy 
will readily acknowledge it as “ a 
godly and wdiolesome doctrine 
and if the semi-Calvinist is equally 
prej aired to abide by it, a large 
proportion of the disputes whuh 
now agitate the Established Church 
arc needless, vain, and verbal. Se- 
veral benefits may be expected to 
result from tliis joint admiration of 
the Homilies. The volume will fur- 
nish a considerable addition to the 
common or neutral territory, on 
which both parties can meet ami- 
cably, and discuss treaties of peace ; 
Li 
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and at the same time ii liolils out 
fresh inducements to union, and 
diminishes the probahilitv of farther 
separation or secession^ The reader 
M'ho entertains this \ ’u \\ of the sub- 
ject, will not be displeased to see a 
briet aual^^sis of the Homilies on the 
Misery of all Mankind, on the Sal- 
vation ot all Mankind, on llie I rne 
and Lively Faith, and on Good 
Works; \\hen this task shall have 
been aecomplished, it v^ill piulnibly 
be follows ed up with some remaiks 
upon various perversions of the im. 
portant and juiidameiiial doi irines 
which are iii\ol\ed m these dis- 
courses. 

The second Homily is entitled, a 

Sermon on the Miseiy of Man, 
and of his Condemnation to Death 
everlasting by his o\mi Sin.” It sets 
out with stating that The Holy 
Ghost in vM'iting the Holy Scripture 
is in nothing more diligent than to 
pull down man’s vain glory and 
pride, which of all vices is most 
universally grafted in all mankind, 
even from the first infection of our 
first father Adam.” And it pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the many lessons 
ot humility which we lind in the 
Bible. God declared unto Adam 
tliat he was but dust, Abraliarii ac- 
knowledged the piopriety of the 
title; many holy incii and women 
cast dust and ashes on thi ir heads; 
Isaiah was instructed to cry that 
all flesh is grass, and the glory there- 
ot is but as the flower of the field. 
Job repeatedly tcslifirs the misei. 
able and sintul slate id man. Noah’s 
flood was brought down by God's 
indigoatiun against siu ; and the pro- 
phet Jeremy calls all men in the 
world, earth, saying, O thou earth, 
earlti, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord. St. Paul declares in a well 
known passage that there is none 
that dpeth good, no not one. “ And 

ao^er place he writeth thus, 
hath wrapped aP nations in un- 
•^bef, that be might have mercy on 
all. The Scripture shutteth up all 
under sin, that the promise by the 
faith of Jesus Christ should be given 


unto them that befieve, St, Paul, 
in many places, painteth us out in 
6iir colour's, calling us the children 
of the v^rath af God when we arc 
borit; saving also that w^e cannot 
think a good thought of ourselves, 
much less can we say well or do 
well of ourselves.” Job feared all 
his works, the Baptist granted that 
he had need to be washed of Chriut, 
St. Paul openly confesijcth wliat he 
was of himself, ever giving all praise 
to liis IVlaster and Saviour. St. John 
comlemns every one w ho says he has 
no bin; and David is ashamed of 
his sin blit not to confess his sin. 
AH these declarations are wound 
up and completed by that of Jesu^ 
Chi 1st; who says that there is iioiir 
gooil hut God ; and that we can do 
nothing that is good without him, 
iior can any man come lo the Father 
but by him. He commands the best 
of us to say tivat w e arc unprolitablc 
servants ; “ He preferreth the peni- 
feut publican before the proud, lioly, 
and, glorious Pharisee. He calletii 
himself a physician, but not to them 
that be whole, but to them that be 
.sick ; and have need of his salve for 
their sore. He teaehelh us in our 
prayers to acknowledge ourselve.'^ 
sinners, and to a.sk righteousness 
and deliverance from all evils at our 
heavenly l^Uhcr^s hands. He de- 
cla»’elh that the siii'* of our own 
hearts do defile our owuselves. He 
teuchelh that an evil word or thought 
deserve condemnation, aflirming that 
we shall gua account for every 
idle w'ord. He saith that he came 
not to save but the sheep that were 
utterly lost and cast away. There- 
fore few of the proud, just, learned, 
wise, perfect, and holy Pharisees 
were saved by him ; because they 
justified themselves by their counter- 
feit holiness before men.*’ 

The inference from all this, as 
drawn in the second pari of the Ho- 
mily, is that we are crab trees that 
can bring forth no apples. Of our- 
selves we can hut bring forth weeds, 
nettles, brambles, briers, cocble, 
un<l darnel. Oiir fruits arc dcclareil 
i 
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in the Afth chapter of GaUtiaas. 
We have nothing thal is good but of 
God, and therefore the virtues of 
faith? ciiiirity, hope, <\:c. are called 
in that chapter the fruits of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and not the fruits of^aii. 

We are consequently exhorted to 
acknowledge before God Unit we 
are miserable and wretched sinners ; 
to repent, and humble ourselves, and 
cly for mercy ; to confess w ilii 
mouth and heart that we be full of 
impcrlVclions, to know the imper- 
fections of our own works^ and not 
to stand foolishly and arrogantly in 
our own conceits, nor challenge any 
part of justilication by our merits or 
works. “ For truly there be impci'- 
fec tion in our best w orks : we do 
Slot love God so much as we are 
))Oiind to do, with all our heart, 
mind, and power ; we do not fear 
(wd so much a« w'e ought to do; 
we do not pray to God but with 
great and many imperfections ; we 
give, forgive, believe, live, and hope 
imperfectly; we speeds, tliiiik, and 
<lo imperfectly ; we fight against the 
devil, the world and the flesh imper- 
fectly. Let us therefore not be 
ashamed to confess plainly our state 
of imperfection ; yea let us not be 
ashamed to confess iinfierfection 
even in our best works.” For the 
example of all good men in Holy 
Scripture teaches us to humble our- 
t.elves, and to exalt, extol, praii»e, 
magnify, and glorify God. 

Thus of ourselves we have no 
goodness, help, or salvation; but 
contrariwise, sin,* damniition, and 
^leaili everlasting ; which will enable 
us to understand the great mercy of 
God, and how our salvation comelU 
only by Clirist. “ For in ourselves 
and of ourselves we find nothing 
whereby we may be delivered from 
this miserable captivity into which 
w'e are cast, through the envy of the 
devil, by breaking of God's com- 
mandment in our first parent Adam. 
We aie all become unclean, but we 
all are not able to cleanse ourselves, 
nor make one another of ns clean. 
We are by nature the children of 


God's wrath, but arc not able to 
make ourselves the chlldre|i and in- 
heritors of God’s glory^” It folJo^yaj 
from this that we must not glory, in 
ourselves, Vor rejoice in our works, 
but must eilhcr flee to God, or eUc 
w'j? shall never find peace, rest, gnd 
quietness of conscience in our hearts. 
And that we may the more readily 
take this prudent and necessary 
step, we should remfember that he 
is the Father of mercies, and God of 
all consolation. With him there is 
plenteous redemption, of his own 
inercy he saveth us, and setteth out 
lits cbaiity and exceeding love to- 
wards us, in that of his own volun- 
tary goodness, when w'e were perish- 
ing lie saved us, and provided an 
everlasting kingdom for us. And alj 
these heavenly treasures are given us 
not for our own deserts, merits, or 
good deeds, which of ourselves we 
have none, but of his mere inercy 
fVeely.” And this he did for the 
sake of Jesus Christ ; that dearly 
beloved Son, for w hose sake God is 
fully pacified, satisfied, and set at 
one with man. The Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the 
world, is the only one who can say, 
the Prince of this world came and 
hath nothing in me; and w'hicli of 
you reprovelh me of sin ? He is the 
liiirli and everlasting^ priest who hath 
offered himself once for all upon the 
altar of the cross, and w ith that obT 
lajion hath made perfect for ewr- 
morc them tliat are sanctified. He 
is the Mediator who hath paid our 
ransom, “ and cleansed us all from 
sin ; the Physician w'hich healctU 
all our diseases, the Saviour who 
saveth his people from all their sins.” 
Wherefore let us all, w ith one ac-( 
cord, burst out with joyful voice, 
ever praising and niagiiifying the 
J^ord of Mercy for Ids tender kind- 
n«.ss shewed unto us in his dearly 
beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The conclusion of the whole argu- 
ment is contained in the following 
words, Hitherto we have heard 
what wf are of ourselves ; very sin-» 
fuJ, wretched and damnabie. Agafii« 
il 2 
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we have heard how that of ourselves, 
und hy ourselves, we are not able 
eirher to think a good thought, or 
tv*ork a good deed, so that we ran 
find in ourselves no Ii0|ie of salva- 
tion, but rather whr^tsocvcr inaketh 
unto our destniction. Again, wc have 
heard the tender kindness and great 
mercy of God the Father towards 
us, a!\d how' beneficial he is to us 
for Christ’s sake, without our merits 
and deserts, even of his own mere 
mercy and tender goodness. Now, 
how these exceeding great mercies 
of (Joel set abroad in Christ Jesus 
tor us he obtained, and how we he 
4lelivercd from the captivity of sin, 
death, and hell, shall more at large, 
with God’s help, be declared in tlie 
next sermon.” 

(To be continued.) 

FARTH^lH OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF Hi,. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

A LETTER which appeared in your 
number of October last, on the pas- 

Ilaj dislribntively, without the article. 
vraiy ro/xx Roll), lii. i!0. 

trAan uoitiiat. Roin, i. VO, 

WACav VTrQfJLQ'f\y fJiay.^oQt/fjuay fzsTu 
C-olos. I. 11. 

U^l^TOTCKOi TTUff-TJf Xl laiU;. CoIof* 9 . 1 . 

ao^A uyQ^uiTTij. 1 Pet, i. 24. 
llu<rr,q UTTO^QX^Ii u^ioq. 1 'J’lID, j. 15^ 

•O Js 010^ •naai\(^ ^ tO, 

*hf wqjVu ^vertk fAtt vvrtg vaptup v/mup. 

Philip, i. 4. 

tlxffA Jac. iii. 7. 

iiAffA era^J u ai/Tvj 1 Cor, xv. 

Kj V TTAffA VATftX IP e^APOi^ kJ iVt yn' 

•POfAxl^irkt, Fphc!i. iii, j.“). 

^iA *rret(Tri^ A^nq t??c Pphes. 

iv. 16. 

The Examples now cited, have 
not, as far as I know, yet appeared ; 
|iut the' rule b.y wliicli my iiiterpre- 


sage ill Titus ii,, 15. has induced me 
to add some obsen’atioiis to those 
which I have already offered ^ on 
the collective and distributive sense 
of tl^ adjective va;. To illustrate 
my position, that the article being 
prefixed to the substantive, or its 
omission, is the criterion by which 
its sense must be detennined, I have 
selected a few striking examples. 
To comment at length on them 
would be useless, but I cannot for- 
bear to point out the emphasis of 
the article in Coloss. iii. 20. as ex- 
pressive of the Di\inity of Christ. 
1 must also remark that tlie passage 
in Fphes. iii. 15. is iiieorreclly trans- 
lated ; and that it should be ren- 
dered, “ of whom everij family in 
hea\en, and on earth, is named.’* 
’fhat there are (nfi’erent families in 
heaven, may be assumed from tli^ 
declaration of our Sa\iour, •* In 
my fathers house are many man- 
sions.” On earth wc know that 
there is one family distinguished 
above all others, namely the house- 
hold %jf faith.” 

Ha? collectively, with the articles 

KaJ vwo^iKot; yivi^TAi wui; () noy/xt^. Ihidw 

TIap to 'TcrXii^w/Aa t?; S#OT>)Toy. CoIom?. 
ii. y. 

EyJeffET«» Jv}0‘SqXfiy-oi THN ipao-ap fXAk^ 
^oyvfA.tAP. 1 Tim. 1 . 10 . 

yu^ 07 ^ *H xtktij. Rom. 

Vin. 22. 

Kp 7!ja(ta TH ^^71 fluJrS. Matt. viii. 24. 

l^At TTAart; THi t« Xaa. Acts 

xii. 11. 

Tratcrair TH'N aXijOiiftr. John xvi. 15. 
Swp TTAfri^ TH fxpgix Vfxiiip. Philip, i, it. 

Fir nruffri t? ktIoth 'sJ i}w6 tov ifixpop. 
Colos, i. 2o. 

TIap To' aufXA. Col. ii. 19, 

TlAffA H Itt^Ata IT AO" A H 9rt^» 

Matt. ill. .5. 

E| tt WAV T* O-UIJUA ffVPUfilXof^cybuUOP. 

Ephes. iv. 16. t 

tatinn of tli«£e examples is sanc- 
1 toned, is thus laid down bv Bislioin 
Mickllvton, 
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♦* Wliro qrsf or ci^u,e^ in the linjyular 
miiiil>er, is u&ed to signi/y that the wh(kl( of 
the tiling implied by the substantive with 
which it is joined is intended, the sub- 
stantive has the article; but wiien it is 
employed to denote that every indiddual 
of that species is spoken of, then the sub- 
stantive is Btiarthrnns ." — Middleton on the 
Greek Artiehf p. 1S7, 

1 am, iSrc. 
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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

To the Editox of the llememhrancer. 

Sir, 

Risuop Horsley was of opinion 
that «To? is spoken of jKrsons only. 
A corn spontleiil in tlie Gentleman's 
Magazine, October, 17B3, p. B42, 
brings two exainplesj in refutation, 
viz. John vi. 50. 58. eroc inr o 
^lul Luke XX. ]7« hrcf subaud. 

But surely in both these instances 
the person of Christ is understood. 
“ This ma,n is tlie bread.'' “ This 
person is the stone.” If tliAeforc 
the admirable Bishop’s opinion can 
be attacked on no better grounds 
than these, it may pass into a rule. 

I am not satislied with any of the 
commentators on La^lxvi. 24, quoted 
by our Lord, Mark ix. 44. 46. 4B. 
They speak of 4 ophet and the Val- 
ky of Hinnoin ; but surely the allu- 
sion is to the two methods of dis- 
posing of dead bodies in general use 
iiruoug mankind ; inhumation aiul 
creination. The fleshly worm dies, 
the i uncial pyre is quenchetl ; but in 
the second death these destructive 
agents shall never cease to act. 
Perhaps some illustratiou of this re- 
mark is derived from Thucydides, 
1. — > at least that passage iirbt 
suggested it to me. 

Jhuoa* 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 

** Now ilicrofore make a new cart, and 
Idkc twu milifb kine, on which there hath 


coma no yoke, and tie the kiue to th« 
curt, uiid take the ark of the Aod 

li^y it npon the cart.” 1 Sam. vi. 7. 

None ought to cany the ark of God, 
blit the Levies; for them bath the Lord 
rlioaen to carry tiio ark of God, ami to mb 
iibter unto him tor ever.*’ 1 Cliron. xv. 

Mr. Craufnrd, iq describing the 
funeral of the Lama, says, In tha 
))roccssioii came the niusiei|ms, with 
Ihcw instruments, and a Buirham, 
(or idol) carried in a red box, fol- 
lowed.’* Sketches oj the IHr^doos^ 
V. II. P. 2-22. 

Bishop Cumberland makes liie 
following remark u|>an a passage in 
Sanchoniatho,vcspectingtbe.\grotis, 
wlio, it is said, had a much wor- 
shijiped statue, and ’a temple, car- 
ried alunit by one or more yoke of 
oxen, in Phfenicia. Motbinks I 
see sometliing like this in the advice 
of the priests of the Philistines, suc- 
cessors to the old PbcEnicians in 
their religion and abode, to send 
back the ark of God uppn a new 
cart, drawn by two inilcb cows. 
This ark, was the epitome of the ta- 
berns^ele, pr moveable temple of 
God ; a like tabernacle was that of 
Moloch, and of his Star Chiuii *, or 
Uephan, whereof Sb Stephen says, 
Actsvii. 43, that the Israelites car^ 
ried them in the wiiderivess to bow 
unto or worsJiip.” Cwnberland's^ 
Sunchoniaiho^ 247. 

With the Hebrews the ark of 
perith, “ the puriiier,” was a small 
wooden chest,, of three feet iiiue 
iiirheb in length, two feet three 
inches broad, and two feet three 
inches in height. It contains tlie^ 
golden pot that had muntia in it,, 
Aaron’s rpd, aud tlve tables of tlio 
law. The Indian ark is of a very 
mu\M construction, and it is only 
the intention and application of it 
that makes it worthy of notice, for 
it is made of pieces of wood securely 
fastened in, the form of a square ; 
their ark has a cover, and the whole 
is made impenetrajbly close witli hie- 
cory splinters ; it is about half the 
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(Ufiieiisiont of the divine Jewish ark, 
afmi D^ay very properly be calle<i the 
red Hebrew ark of the purifier imi- 
tated. The leader and a beloved 
waiter carry it by turns, (it contains 
several consecrated vessels made by 
beloved superannuated women, and 
of such various antiquated forms as 
would have puzzled Adam to have 
;;fven si^iificant names to each. 
The leailer and his attendant ai’e 
purified longer tiian the rest of the 
company, that the first may be fit 
to act in tlie reiip;ious ofiice of a 
priest of war, and the other to carry 
the aw'ful sacred ark. The ark, the 
mercy seat, and cherubim, were the 
very essence of the Le\itical law, 
and often called t!ie “ teslinu»uies of 
Yohewali.’’ The ark of the temple 
was termed his throne ; David calls 
h his footstool. In speilfcinuj of the 
Indian places of refuge for the iiiir 
fortunate, 1 observed, that if a cap- 
tive taken by the reputed jxiwer of 
the beloved things of tlie ark, should 
W able to make hij escape into one 
of these towns, or even into the 
winter house, of the Archimagus, he 
is delivered from the fiery torture 
otherwise inevitable. 

The Indian ark is deemed so sa- 
cred and dangerous to be touched, 
cither by tludr ow n sanctified war- 
riors, or the spfuling enemy, that 
tlicy durst not touch it on any ac- 
count. It is not t<» be meddled w'itli 
by any except (he war chieftain and 
bto waiter, under the penalty of iii- 
ciirriug great evil, nor would the 
innst in\ derate enemy (ouch it in 
the woods for tlie same reason, 
which is agreeable to the religious 
opinions and customs of the He- 
brews, respecting the sacredness of 
((il’ir ark, A gentleman who was at 
the Dhio in (he vear 1750, assured 
me he saw a stranger there very im- 
portunate to sec the inside of the 
Cherrakee ark, which wtis covered 
with a drest deer skin, and placed 
on a couple of short blocks. An 
Indian contiiiel watched it, armed 
with a hiccory bow and brass point- 
ed arrows, and he was faithful to 


his trust ; for finding the stranger 
obtruding to pollute the sacred ve. 
hide, ht drew his arrow to the 
head, anti would have shot hini 
through the body, bad be not sud- 
denly withdrawn. The leader vir- 
tually acts the part of a priest of war 
firo tempore. If they obtain a vic- 
tory, and get some of the enemies’ 
scalps, they sanctify themselves 
when they make tlieir triumphal 
entrance, in the maimer they do 
when they set off to w'ar; but if 
their expedition proves unfortunate, 
they only rnoiirn over their loss, and 
ascribe it to the vicious conduct of 
sonic of the followers of the beloved 
ark. 

'J’he Indians have an old tradition, 
(hat when they left their own native 
lam I, they brought wi(h them a 
sanctifad rod, by order of the ora- 
cle, which they fixed every night in 
the giouiid, and wei'e to remove 
from place (o place on the continent, 
towards the siin rising till it budded 
in one night’s time; tliat they obeyed 
the s£fered mandate, and that the 
miracle took place after they arrived 
on this side tlic Missiasipfvi, on the 
present land tlU‘Y possess. This, 
they cay, was the sole cause of their 
settling here ; of fighting so firmly 
for their re]>uted holy land and holy 
things, ami that they may be buried 
with (heir forefathers. 1 have seen 
other Indians, who pretend to the 
like niiraciiloiis direction, and I 
think it plainly refers to Aaron’s 
rod *, which was a branch of an al- 
mond tree, that budded and blos- 
somed in one night. Adoir, P« 
Ifil, &c. 

And Balaam said nnto God, Balak 
tlie son of Zippur, kin:; ofMoab, hath sent 
unto me, Belioitl there is :i people 

come out of K:;ypt, wincii coveietii the 
face of the earth : eoiiie now, curse me 
them , pci adventure X >hall be able to 
oveiTonic them, and dnve them out.*’ 
Numb. xxii. JO, ^c. 

Mr. Forbes +, in his oriental ine- 


♦ Numbers xvii, 7, 8. 
t Vol. HI. SJit, 
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moirs, mcDtions itjo^ 4 conunon cir- 
cumstance for seers and .prupheta to 
be consulted on similar occasious in 
Guzerat. Thus tlie Gracias, a wild 
and lawless race, who st^lc^hem- 
selves the A borigtufs of their country', 
upon hearing of an cxpeditiou pre- 
paring against them, scut iiiiitiediately 
for the principal Brahminical astro- 
logers and soothsayers, who, as usual, 
received the reward of divination, 
and flattered the vanity of tlie Chief- 
tain, by assuring him that Ids fortress 
was impregnable. Their seers and 
divines in Hindustan, are, however, 
not conflned to the Brahmin tribe, 
tliey are to be found of various de- 
sciiptions and both sexes, from the 
prince, who, like Joseph, divinetli 
by his cup, to tlic humble fortune 
teller, who, like the waudermjr gip- 
se), receives a small donation for 
his predictions. Plutarch mentions 
similar occurrences, and fiom other 
classical writers we find Greeks and 
Romans believed some men were 
endowed with power to devote not 
only individuals, but whole armies, 
to death. Homer fre(| neatly intro- 
duces the seers and augurs in liie 
Grecian and Trojan armies. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

It has often been objected to tlie 
Established Church of this kingdom, 
ami to all estahlisliiycnts, that they 
have a tendency to deprive religion 
of its vitality by snbstituliiig shadow 
for spirit, and law for grace ; so that 
we have indeed a form of godliness 
but want its power. The charge is 
very serious, and w orthy of our most 
attentive consideration ; and it 
should be met, not by an angry 
deiiiul, but by a sincere examination 
how far it may be founded in fact. 
The result of such an investigation 
will not, I apprehend, to any candid 
mind, prove unfavourable to our 
cause ; I'or though there are, un- 
questionably, some disadvantages in 


our system, tl^ey will apjiosr to bC' 
of less weight and fewer in number 
tlmu those which may justly be 
urged against any other system that 
ev^r has oeen, or that can be pro- 
posed to mankind. It is not there- 
fore any reasonable argument against 
our National Cliurch that there ase 
objections and dangers to which its 
inemheis are )>eculiarly exposed, 
because there are greater objections 
and more formula ble dangers in 
every other communion, real or 
Utopian. The fault, too, of the 
objections and dangers we encoun- 
ter is not in the Iflstitulioii itseii’, 
but in the corruption of man’s na- 
ture, which tends always to the op- 
posite yet allied extremes of for- 
mality and fanaticism ; which, to 
escape from the strait path of morti- 
fied passions and crucified lusts, is 
continually deviating on one hand 
into an empty reliance on the out- 
ward ordinances of religion, and on 
the other into the more fatal wau- 
<ieriugs of enthusiasm. But where- 
ever we lay the blame, the danger 
ought not to be denied nor neglect- 
ed. There is a danger, certainly, 
that the habit of attaching essential 
importance to the visible establish- 
ment of the Church may insensibly 
lead the mind away from the recol- 
lection that God* IS a Sjiirit, and 
they that worship iiim must worship 
him in sjiirit and in truth. How 
<hen, Sir, is this danger to be avert- 
ed ? By becoming indifferent to that 
frame of cccltsiaslicaf polity which 
has the suiiclion of Divine appoint- 
ment, of Apostolical authoriry, of 
long and trying expciience 1 By dis- 
regiirding outward ordinances, and 
despising regular gew eminent ? God 
forbid ! As well might we hope to 
cure the diseases of tlie mind by 
the destruction of the body, as to 
revive the s)iirituulity of religion by 
abrogating its holy forms, its vener- 
able usages, its consecrated fnitc- 
tions. The remedy must be of «no- 
thcr nature; not in our ordinances 
or institutions, but in the use we 
make of them ; not in our pra/mion 
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f)f religion, but in oitr practice of it'; 
not iu the wonits of i^ur Ups, hut in 
i»|>irit, in soul, in heart. We do not 
Mant a new religion, a npv c hurch, 
a new ministry'; but we do want a 
new heart and a right spirit ; we do 
want a more spiritual mind, a mot'e 
discreet zeal, a better disjiosition to 
make a right and true use of the 
means alTorded us. 

I have been led, Sir, into these 
reflections by observing the very 
irreverent and unedifying manner 
in which the royal proclamation in 
favour of religion and virtue is too 
commonly read by the Clergy and 
heard by the people : it ap|>ears to 
be regarded merely as a form that 
must be complied with, a matter of 
external decorum that must l)e ob- 
served ; and this, not only by 
thoughtless and irreligious persons, 
but by many v\ho, 1 am persuaded, 
may be easily led to acknowledge 
their error, to lament and correct it. 

The king in this, and in every 
country where a true Church is 
established, is the temporal head of 
that Church *, and as such he pre- 
sides over the councils of our spiri- 
tual rulers and sanctions their acts. 
Whatever therefore comes from him, 
by their advice or w ith their consent, 
should be regarded as pr(»cecding 
from tlie highest authority upon 
earth, from that authority wliich, as 
the J!>criptures dociHro, is ordained 
of (rod for the edilicatioii of his 
Church +, and lias a right to our 
respect and obedience in all things 
not contrary to his laws; and cer- 
tainly to a double porportion of re- 
spect and of obedience when it is 
employed in enforcing his commands 
and promoting his glory. When 
therefore our king, the temporal 
head of our Church, surrounded by 
liis bishops who are our spiritual 
rulers, solemnly calls upon his peo- 
ple to renew' their covenant with 


^ Sec a Sermon on tite death of King 
George 1(1. by the Kcv. J. li. Brooke 
Mountain. 

t RQin,,xih. 1. :^'Cov. x. 8. xiii. 10. 


Got! ; when he exhorts us to reviv^ 
the spirit of religion, to put away 
every man hts abominations, to sup- 
press vice and turn our attention to 
workf of piety and charity ; when 
standing in his place he makes a 
covenant before the Lord to walk 
after the Lord, and to keep his coiii- 
inandnients and his testimonies and 
his statutes, with all their heart and 
with all their soul, to perform the 
words of this covenant that are writ- 
ten ill this book * ; when the King 
of England, after the laudable cus- 
tom of his fathers, and the example 
of ancient godly monarclisf, opens 
his reign with this solemn appeal tt) 
his people in behalf of true religion 
and virtue ; surely; Sir, it is, to say 
the least of it, a very unbecoming 
inattention in U5, if w e read, or hear 
it read, without that deference w-hich 
is due to the authority from which 
it comes, and that serious thought 
which its great importance demands ; 
it is surely our imperative duty to 
regard it as one of those means of 
grace for our use, or abuse of which 
we shall be called to account ; w hich 
if received in a serious and pious 
frame of mind cannot fail to tiraw 
down on this church and nation the 
blessing of the Almighty; if slighted 
and contemned will infallibly expose 
us to bis just and fearful indigna- 
tion. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Jhuoa. 

SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The expedience and propriety of 
Sunday Evening Lectures, arc in the 
present day (piestions of very consi- 
derable importance, and I am happy 


t 2 Kings xxiii. 3. 

§ Chron, xxxiv. 31; 32. 
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in seeing that the subject has been 
brought under disni'^sioii in the 
pagef of the Chri‘^tian Heincinhnin- 
rer, and has already railed forth the 
ilift'erent opinions of diff»'rent*cor- 
^e8pondent^. Clericus Devon iensis 
appears) to me the most ingettuous 
and the iiwist sensible of these cor- 
respondents, although T dissent fn»iri 
his coiielwsions, I ntn desirous of 
drawing theattentioM of your readers 
to the points to wldeli he distantly 
and indi«liiieliy alluded. There is 
much imjKJTfrint nmfter of reflexion 
contained in tlK insinuation, that we 
should consider t!io ease as it 
rently is, not as ue could wish it to 
be and in the eoncession, lliaf the 
persons \\h(» fre(jiu*nt these Evening 
J^eetures, “ would he fur inoie use- 
fully and religi(»usly employed in 
reading the Scriptures at home, and 
instructiug their families.’* Upon the 
strength of tins eoncession, 1 am led 
to doubt, whether we are justihc<l, 
" nay, called upon to have recourse 
U>’' this ineth<»d of instructi(»n, %lic- 
ther it is indeed a “ Christian me- 
thod,’' and whether it is one u Inch has 
“ a tendency to present the groutli 
(»f schism, and fo keep our flocks 
uithin their law fill pah*,’’ 

It is, I conceive, only as an expe- 
dient, which the eircnmst,uices <jf the 
times render necessary, that (’lericus 
Devoiiiensis means to reconmiend the 
more general vsiablishinrnt «if Sun- 
day Evening Eectnres; and 1 put 
the queslion to his good sense and 
candour, for nothing can he more 
auii^d)le than tlic tone and temper of 
his letter, w liether tliese teTn]»orising 
expedients may not be, and whether 
they have not idreatly been carried 
beyond their proper measure and 
ilegree ; wdicther it the dutx of the 
Clergy to comply with these humours 
and fit^fthions of the people, or firmly, 
hut at the same time temperately, to 
resist them, and to labour to induce 
l>etler and surer principles and prac- 
tices, and sucb as may lead more di- 
rectly to that editication, which is 
the end of all ministerial exertion. 
Tlierc is, however, a view of the sub- 
llEMEMBRAMCJiF, NO. 17. 


ject, differcirt fioni that which has 
been taken by any (►f your cofres- 
pon(b nls, winch I vrntnre to submit 
to your consVleraticm, and in tire jus- 
tice of which I almost anticipate, at 
leu;*t the s(*cret concurrence of Cle- 
rieii'j ^)c^o1ucnsis. 

Tim first question whieli I ask 
inyst'lf ig this : are Semday Evening 
Eectures, by w Inch J undorst#id the 
delivery of a sermon, with the cus- 
tomary prayers in the evening, after 
a full s<’r\ ice been performed 
both ill ihe morning and in tin* after- 
noon, agreenble to tho ritual of our 
{’Inircli ? There are hiittwo services 
ill oidmary use, tlie one for Ihe iiuirn- 
ing and the other for the evening; 
and whenever a thiid service is in- 
tr(»diiced, one or other of thi'^e ser- 
vices must he repeated. I proceed 
still further. I tiud no mention of 
any sermon, except in the morning 
after the Nicem* Creed : in respect of 
the evening service, I can only read 
in the iiihric, after the catechism, 
that 

Tlie Curate of every parish shall 
^diligently upon Sundays and holy 
davs, utter the second lesson at even- 
ing prayer, openly in the church in- 
struct and (‘Miiuinc so many children 
(»f his parish sent unto him, as he 
shall think eonveiiiei^t in bome part 
of this culechisin. 

“ And all fathers, mothers, mas- 
tcjjs and dames, shaK cause their 
children, sew ants and apprentices; 
Avhich have not learned their cate- 
ehisiii, to come to the church at the 
time appointed, and obediently to 
hear and be ordered by the Curate, 
until such time as they liave learned 
all that is here appouitcd for them to 
Icani.” 

It w as by (his means, I ap]Mreliend, 
that the flefornicrs of our C-hurch 
designed, in conformity with the pri- 
mitive practice, to inculcate religious 
princijiles 4u the minds of the young, 
and by making catechizing a part of 
tlie public service, to refresh them in 
those of iiiatiircr years. It was for 
the same godly purpose that it w'as 
pidgod. 

M 111 
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** Most convofiiont lhat Baptism 
shoitld not bo adiiiiuiistered but upon 
Sundays and other hob -da\K, when 
the most iiumbor of people come to- 
gether, as well, for that the congre- 
gation then present may testify the 
receiving of them that be newly bap- 
tized into the number of Christs 
Church; us also because in the bap- 
tism ft* infants, every man present 
inav bo put in remembrance of his 
own profession made to God in his 
baptism.” 

These arc the methods which onr 
Church has prescribed for the edifi- 
cation of its members in Christian 
principles ; and although I admit that 
in consequence of a scries of devia- 
tions, each in itself perhaps slight, 
and hardly j)erccj)tible, we have step- 
ped so far aside from the good old 
path, as to be hardly capable of re- 
covering it ; although I should bo 
Sony to sec the second sermon dis- 
continued, \\lu re it has been custo- 
maiy ; although I should even rejoice 
in hearing of its introduction, where 
it lus not been customary ; I still re- 
gret the disuse of public catechizing, 
for which the more private recita- 
tions of the Sunday school are a very 
j)artial and ^ery inadequate substi. 
tutc. Ill the ettect of these previous 
devialivUis, I seem to pcrceiNe the ne- 
cc<^ity of niahihg a stand, before any 
iiew' concessions shall be made to 
popular fashions in religion, until 1 
lind some authority for introducing 
three stnviceb into a church, which 
has made ik> jirovision but for tw^o. 
The Dissenter^ may vary their ser- 
vices at the discretion of their minis- 
ters, and pursue such means of edi- 
iication as tiiey shall judge most 
convenient and effective. We, of 
the Church of England, arc bound 
by a rule which we are not at liberty 
to transgress. The inconsiderate inu- 
iiiiicence of individuals has establish- 
,ed lectures in large tpwns, those hot- 
beds of ecclesiastical anomalies, and 
one injudicious act has been thought 
fo prove the expedience of another, 
iirbas also been judged convenient in 
^oine places to vary the hour of the 


evening service, and thus to multiply 
the pow ers of popular preachers, and 
to offer to the caprice of the hearers 
a new choice of the person by whom, 
andof the place and time at which 
they will receive instruction. I have 
always doubted the purity of that 
desire of religious improvement, 
which can only be gratified at a sea- 
son, which docs not interfere with 
domestic arrangements, and which 
leaves no leisure for domestic instruc- 
tion : and 1 fear that the labourer 
iu the Christiau v ineyard, has form- 
ed too just an estimate of the power 
of the lights and the music and the 
choir, and the attendance of a con- 
gregation collected from the ncigii- 
bouring villages, in violation of all 
principles of parochial communion.” 

Another question which I ask my- 
self is this : have the Clergy ordi- 
narily sufiicient strength of consti- 
tution to preach three sermons of 
moderate length, to read the morn- 
ing prayer with the part of the cora- 
muv^ioa office once, and the evening 
prayer twice, besides the occasional 
administration of both the Sacra, 
inents, and the necessary superin- 
tendence in villagi s of the Sunday 
school? From my own experience 
of more than ten years, during which 
1 have, vuth very few intermissions, 
and with very little assistance, per- 
formed two full services on every 
Sunday, and paid considerable and 
regular attention to the Sunday 
school, I have no hesitation in an- 
swering this question in the negative. 
1 have also read, in a sermon upon 
suicide preached before the monthly 
meeting of ministers in London, (I 
think by Mr. Clayton of Walworth,) 
that the exertions of Dissenting Mi. 
nisters, in compliance with the exor- 
bitant demands of their congrega- 
tions for public instruction, frequent- 
ly terminate in premature death. Far 
be it from rne to offer any apology 
for clerical indolence or inefficiency, 
of which I believe that the cases bear 
a less proportion than is usually ima- 
gined, to the number of the Clergy ; 
but when the service of the Church 
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Iia» been road, and •a sermon ha* 
been delivered iu the niorniiiff and in 
the e^’enin;^, with that distinct and 
audible voice which the occasion re- 
quires, and when an hour, or Aore 
tlian an hour, has been spent in the 
Sunday school, in those little expo- 
sitions, instructions, exhortations, 
encouraijeinents, &c. proofs, without 
which the superintendance of the 
elerirymaii is vain and unnecessary, 
and by which alone lie can, how'cver 
imperfectly, supply the deficiencies 
of public catechizin", I do think that 
the ordinary strene:lh of one man 
will be snthi ieiitly exhausted. Ex- 
ceptions there certainly are in favour 
of men, whose natural constitution 
^ieelns almost insensible (»f fatigue, 
and of churches, in which the ser- 
vice may be performed without much 
exertion. Eut on the supposition 
that Clergymen and churches are 
such as they are ordiiidrily found to 
be, and that each and every part of 
the ser\ice is performed with equal 
and unaiiated earnestness, I deny 
that the Clergy can with justice to 
themselves, their congregations, and 
their serrire, undertake the duty of 
Sunday Evening Lectures, Ifitshull 
be alleged, that from the jiaucity or 
incapacity of churches, and (he in- 
creased population of some parishes, 
it has been Judged expedient to have 
ail aflditional sersice at an early hour 
of the liiorning; I believe it will he 
found, (not only that the persons who 
attend that service do not attend the 
succeeding ser\ice in l,he morning, 
but) that Clergymen are especially 
engaged for the performance of this 
third service. And I have often had 
more than a doubt in rny own mind, 
whether more Clergymen are not 
wgnted in large and populous towns, 
at least in an equal degree with more 
churches, and a hope that in the eii. 
largenient and increase of the one, 
the other will of necessity be multi- 
plied. 

Again, I ask myself, have the 
Clergy ordinarily time and talents 
suiHeient for the preparation of these 
third seriuonsi or evening lectures? 


It is known that the late Mr. Robin- 
son of Leicester, was first iiidflced 
to preach extempore, by tinding that 
the regular Vomposil ion of written 
sermons for his various lectures was 
incompatible wilh the discliaige of 
his*parochial duties. 1 will icnthcr 
disguise nor condemn the practice of 
preaching the same sermon again and 
again, after a certain interval, or of 
borrowing the principal matter of a 
sermon from a volume of approveci 
theology; nor will 1 deny that nil 
studies which are not strirtlv profes- 
sional, ought to he l:ii(\a.si(ie, it oc- 
casion shill require, for those whicli 
are. But 1 will ask, in the case of 
a yoiiiig Clergyman, huw is he to 
prejiare, or even to select and trati- 
scrihe three sermons c\#*rv week 
Or in the case of the Curate of a 
large and populous parish, wlio lias 
many calls of occasional duty, hiAv 
is he to be provided ? Of popiiiar 
preachers by jirofession, as I have 
no knowledge I cannot sj)eak. My 
concern is with the Clergy in gene- 
ral, and especially with the Curate, 
who takes an active interest in the 
concerns of his parish: will Ins use- 
fulness be increased by forsaking the 
chimney corner of the cottage, to 
prepare a third sermon in Iiis study 
His study, his farnilv, his parish, his 
pulpit, all require his attention, and 
if he gives himself beyond nu asure 
to one, the other must be negli'cted. 
Many who attend the cvenmglectiires 
become critics in theology, and ac- 
quire a fastidiousness of taste, which 
will not he gratified by ordinary dis- 
courses ; and at least the passion for 
novelty and variety must be respect- 
ed ; but 1 know not how correct 
composition, novelty and variety are 
to be produced, and rendered sub^ 
servient to sound instruction, with- 
out severe and diligent preparation, 
for which large parishes do not af- 
foi-d the requisite leisure, and for 
w'hicU it is not pretended, that small 
parishes of scanty population have 
occasion. 

The last question which I ask my- 
self is, what are the ri«l benefite 

Mm2 
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compare^-l ivilh tUe jmibabie disAcl- 
vantages of Sunday I'Aening Lec- 
tures to the people? The congrega- 
tion must consist eiilier yd' ihoiC u no 
have attended, or of those who have 
not attended the previous bervices 
of the day. Of those, who have 
not attended, the coniinon ex<*usc 
will be the want of (»pportunlt^ : 
whether tins exciist* may not be re- 
moved b\ private arrangement, w if h- 
oiit the introduction of Lveiimsi Lec- 
tures, and whether the gratuitous 
multiplication of opportunities may 
not facilitate and seem to justify the 
neglect of one under prete«xt of em- 
bracing another, until all are alike 
disregarded, and whether treasures 
are not often uiuler\ alued, in pro- 
porti(;n as tliey aie cuinmon, are 
fjuestioiis wliieli at least deNcrve an 
attentive and dis-^passiouate eoiisi- 
deration. But 1 will Mj|)po.se that the 
afternoon serviee has been duly at- 
tended, aud 1 ask with what iistle^b- 
ncss v^ill not llie congregation, after 
the inter\:il t)f an hour, or very little 
more tiian an hoor, attend to the 
form of evening p raver, eacli and 
every part of which is or ought to 
be iVesb upon their recollection? 
And may they not also form an ob- 
jection to the pravers whicli is de- 
rivable Old) lioni the prejM)sleious 
and uituut!hor'i/ed recitation of them ? 
But the sermon is dillVrenl belli in 
its uiatter and iiianuer, and perhaps 
the preacher also is difleienf. Adcr 
Laving collected one objection to 
Sunday Evening l^ectures from the 
identity of the prayers, may I be 
permitted, without suspicion of in- 
consistency to collect another Imm 
the dift’ercnce of the discourses? 
May 1 ask whether our congrega- 
t’u>ns are }et in a coiidivion to com- 
prehend and digest three sermons 
every Sunday ? .And v^as it uot aii 
act of sound wisdom and disci >'t ion 
landof justaccummodation to the real 
state of the people to prescribe one 
aermon only besides the ensiomarv 
catechiidng? Much U sometimes 
8^d of our religious improveinenr, 
audperhajis there never was a period 
in wipch the hearing and preaching 


of the word of <Jod were carried to a 
greater extent : but w here, it is aonie- 
fiiiies insidiously, but not unreason- 
ably asked, where is tlKue any set- 
Ued ci|)rinciple, either of faith or of 
practice? 1 am porsnaded that too 
high and favourable an estimate is' 
often ferrmed of the real state of re- 
ligious knowledge in Eugluud ; ami 
that the people are willing to be 
thought, and that many good nun 
are willing to think them more wl^c 
ill matters of Salvation than they 
really are. It was the practice of an 
excellent clergyman of my aeipuiint- 
ancr, one of the most assulnous 
of parish priests, and w ho possessed 
beyond auv man I ever met v\itli, the 
art of vvrituig for the uiwlerstiindii'g 
of the uiiinstiucled, to preaeh in the 
small ]iarisli of which he was the 
rector, the same sermon twice in suc- 
cession, viz. in the afternoon of one 
Sunday, and in the morning of the 
following Sunday : and another cler- 
gyman, w'hom I also know, generally 
stu<b(‘s that tlic subject and sub- 
btunce of the evening sermon shall 
coircs])ond as nearly us possible with 
those of the morning discourse. Nei- 
ther of these practices is aihipted to- 
gratify the prevailing pasbioufor no- 
velty ; but they both appear to me 
to have a belter tendency to tix and 
settle the instruction which is deli- 
vered, to picvi'iit the distraction 
which a vaiicty of discoursi's must 
of necessity occasion, and to oiler 
one bubje< t of meditation, on vihicli 
the mind of ^lie liearer may dwell, 
and which may aftei wards be re- 
freshed in the evi wing conversation 
of the family . 

1 have salt! nothing of the uegleci 
of domestic instructiou, which must 
necessarily arise troin the multipli- 
city of public si^rvices. 1 have said 
jioihing of the convenient pretexts 
which Sunday Evening Lectures af- 
ford to the master, to require the 
labour of his domestics during the 
second service, and giving tliein per- 
mission to attend the third, and to 
servants to pervert that permission 
into an occasion of secretly visiting 
their acquuintaucci and thus deceiv* 
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in^ tlieir mnstors, who can hardly 
detect the ini}>osition, and of living 
in the entire neglect of the public 
worship. I have said nothing of the 
disorder which may arise in the re- 
turn of ypung persons from these 
I.ectuies in the country, or of the 
w'orse abuse.s to whicli they are lia- 
ble ill the metropolis. 1 fear that 
it requires but little experience in the 
world, to know the value of these 
objections ; but 1 have thought it 
suifticient to confine my argument, to 
tJie incapacity of hearers to digest 
three sermons ; to the inability of 
the preacher to perform three ser- 
\ices, and lo inake adequate prepa- 
ration for lhre<‘ discourses ; and to 
^the vviint of any provisi<ni for a third 
service in the Churcli of Rnglaiul. If 
I have not dvv<‘lt upon these objec- 
tions at too great length, you will, 
perhaj)s allow me lo make an extract 
fjom asiugular work, entitled, “ Par- 
ticulars of the Life of a Dissenting 
IVlinister, written by himself; with 
Occasional Reflections illustrative of 
the Lducation and Profession and 
State of the Dissenting Clergy, and 
of the Cliaracter and Manners of the 
Dissenters in (ieneral.” This little 
work contains inaiiv crude opinions 
in theology, and there are not inaiiy 
vai’ieties of leligious doctrine vvldcli 
the autlior did not at one or another 
time profess. The subjoined obser- 
vations nevertheless appear to me 
to be S4» seaisible, judicious, and sea- 
sonable, as to be worthy v)f insertion 
ill the Christian Renitiubrancer, and 
of a more <‘xtensive circulation, than 
the (►riginal work promises to atford. 

'] he attentive presence of the 
cougregatioii w^as followed by the 
visits of others to our place of wor- 
ship. That induced me to attempt 
an evening service, which succeeded 
to draw together a congregation of 
occasional aUeiidaiits;butfromwliicIi 
no material good appeared to ensue. 
On the subject of evening services, 
I will trouble the reader with a few 
reflections. 

“1,1 do not hesitate to condemn 
my own vudertakiiig. By it 1 was 


forced to attend less carefully to tlie 
iustnictioii of the younger people, 
on which much, very much depend, 
ed. Withi^ three services a day to 
conduct, how was it possible to exa- 
mine forty young persons and chil* 
dfen, most of whom had not leisure 
to meet me, except on the tirst day 
ill the week ? Besides this, the la- 
bour was almost intolerable, that 
which should have been a delight and 
pleasure was thus rendered most irk- 
some and tedious. It w^as well that 
it did not jnoduce a fatal effect on 
my health, so lately restored. To 
crown the whole, tfie business of 
preparation for three services, when 
1 had no st(»ck of compositions, and 
little skill ill writing, must have ren- 
dered niy minislratiuns far less re- 
spectable to mvself, and less edify- 
ing to the people. In fact I was 
obliged to read over again sermons 
that were butlatelv delivered before 
and to speak almost extempore in 
the evening lecture, for which 1 was 
very ill qiialifieti; however my ser- 
vices gave consitlcrahie satisfaction 
to all but mvself. lii no long time 
1 discontinued tlie evening congre- 
gation for the. reasons aln^ady stated, 
and would seriously udinonish >oung 
iniiiibters never to make such an at- 
tempt, from oonviclion that it must 
in their hands be attended wit li little 
good, and much eviL 

“ 2. To evening services, in ge- 
fleral, I have sliong objections, 
though in particular cases they may 
be desirable and useful It has come 
to my knowledge that they give op- 
]>ortnnitios for much irregidar and 
immoral conduct. They labour un- 
der many of the inconveniences at- 
tending our theatrical represenUi- 
tions, which aie exhibited in modern 
times at a late hour. ThLs has ever 
ap)>earcd to me the most valid oh- 
jectioii to such exhibitions, winch 
under proper regulations may be 
productive of some advantage. 

War and luxury have tended to 
corrupt the morals of our common 
people; but 1 attribute, w ithout he- 
sitation, much of the debased and 

lo 
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abandoneil morals of the lower order 
of the" people to the evening meet- 
ings among our religionists, the pre- 
valence of which is exacyilv coeval 
with the increased corruption of our 
countrymen. On this account I de- 
precate the enthusiasm which lias for 
half a century prevailed, and by which 
our national character has been per- 
ceptibly deteriorated. Signs td’ in- 
creased wickedness are c\ident. All 
the signs of reformation are at least 
doubtful. Some individual good may 
ha\e been done. The general cor- 
ruption is unenui\ocal. When the 
phaenomena are concomitant, it is 
fair to suspect their mutual influ- 
ence, and the reason of the thing in 
this case corroboraleii the conclu- 
sion. 

“ No time can be so iisefnlly em- 
ployed as that which is given to do- 
mestic instiMction. For this the in- 
ferior ranks have no other time but 
the Lord’s day, which they can ef- 
fectually employ . But it is on our 
servants that llie worst efiect is pro- 
duced by its neglect. Favourable 
occasions for debauchery are offered 
them by the too common cu^,tom of 
giving them the Sunday evening, un- 
der pretence of attending public wor- 
ship. While they have this resource, 
however inadequate, ihttlr employers 
are less scrupulous, about detaining 
them at home all day in domestic 
occupations. Luxurious dinners have 
ensued in our houses, w hich formerly 
contented themselves w ith more fru- 
gal preparations. The attendance 
of families on public worship has 
become loss regular ; and the attend- 
ance of servants has been cither dis- 
continued, though they pretend to 
avail themselves of opportunities in 
the evening, or gives occasion for 
much mischief. Besides this, the 
domestic advice, w hich was formerly 
given ill every creditable house, and 
which would be attended wdth more 
effect than sermons, must necessarily 
be given up, because the servants 
are not present ; and if they should 
be present, it is received with con- 
tempt; because these senants ha^^ 


been taught at ’these opportunities^ 
as they are called to scorn every thing 
that does •not proceed from those, 
ivho have experieneed the work of 
It is a fact within my know- 
ledge, that many heads of houses are 
quite discouraged from advising and 
rebuking ; because they see that their 
lessons are received scoflingly by their 
conceitedly sanctified domestics, who 
look upon such lectures as of no va- 
lue, because they esteem them h^aL 
The mischief of such a state of thifigs 
is incalculable. In what view' soever 
wo take these evening opportunities, 
they are of evil effect ; but their chief 
mischief is, that tliey preclude do- 
meslie instruction, if to be attended 
by families, or render it ineffectual 
where it may be given; Surely no- 
thing can he substituted for family 
religion. The public morals are in- 
calculably injured by its neglect. 
Better far would it be to have no pub- 
lic worship, than to have no fomily 
religion. Family rdigion is the soul 
of morality, the vital spring of good 
manners and of serious piety. I of- 
fer these observations to those who 
do not encourage our evening reli- 
gious parties, and to those who do. 
They may induce the one more ear- 
nestly to protest against the repro- 
bated practice, and the other to 
begin its discontinuance. Of parti- 
cular cases 1 say nothing. They may 
be supported by their particular cir- 
cumstances. As a general practice 
the holding of evening religious as- 
.Hcinblics is bad* and tends to corrupt 
and not to amend the morals of the 
community.’' 

Such are the sentiments of a Dis- 
senting Minister on Sunday Evening 
Lectures : and wdth some inconside- 
rable exceptions, they are adopted by 
A Curate of the Chvkuh 
OF England. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

1 AM af present a young man, ami 
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not many years sinct received Ordi- 
nation from tlie hands of a venerable 
Prelate, now no more. At that 
period I verily did believe myself 
to liave been called by the#Holy 
Ghost (according to every sober ex- 
planation of the phrase) into the 
office of a labourer in the Lord’s 
vineyard. Interest, most certainly, 
was not influencing me to take the 
irrevocable step; and theological 
))ursuits had long been, and stdl 
continue to be my principal delight. 
That however which may generally 
be asserted respecting the duties of 
every station, must surely be re- 
ceived as particularly applicable to 
those of the sacred profession ; viz. 
^that they can only be properly esti- 
mated and understood, in the actual 
experience and discharge of them. 
Do not many of my elder brethren 
recollect to have felt, more or less 
severely, the dift’erence between 
theory and practice, as soon as ever 
the various causes of excitement 
attendant upon their new chaj;acler 
having subsided, they applied them- 
selves in detail to the cure of souls. 
Such difl’erence I at least have felt 
to a degree be> ond my prev ious cal- 
oiilation, among a flock which, of 
all others, might have seemed most 
easy to superintend, and the conse- 
(pierit depression upon my spirits 
docs sometimes, I fear, prevent me 
from exercising that active vigilance, 
which is required by the condition 
of my few sheep in a worth country 
parish. • 

The above sentencci of egotism 
have almost unconsciously slipt from 
my pen ; but a recollection that 
they may possibly induce some 
r ising caodidate for Orders to pause, 
and yet once again seriously to 
count the cost of wdiat he is about to 
undertake, determines me not to 
erase them. Jle who has already 
put his hand to the plough must not 
now shrink back from the post of 
duty. But let those who have not 
yet advanced so far, remember that 


old adage ; felix quern faciunt alicna 
pericula cautiim. • 

Among other perplexities, arising 
from a re^ew of the clerical office, 
with reference to the present time, 
those connected with a due adminis- 
tfation of the Sacraments, and es- 
pecially of the sacrament of Bap- 
tism are for the most part upper- 
most in my thoughts. The institu- 
tion of sponsors, which, in the pri- 
mitive limes, was doubtless of excel- 
lent use, as well for seevring the 
virtuous education of children, as for 
uniting Christian co^ngregations in 
bonds of mutual intercourse, is, if 1 
mistake not, daily growing more and 
more difficult to be carried into any 
satisfactory efl'ect. The lower ranks, 
with whom I am principally conver- 
sant, are in general becoming very 
cautious in the matter of answering 
for each other’s children : few are 
willing to speak, and some perhaps 
could hardly be pcisuaded to make 
the usual signs of assent, w hile their 
neighbour’s infant is being baptized. 
Neither is it easy to resolve their 
real or pretended scruples of coo-* 
science. Those parents who order 
their children worst are always 
most jealous of any thing like re- 
monstrance or interference on the 
subject; and even in event of the 
parent’s death, hoV rarely does it 
happen that the sponsor can exer- 
cise any atlequatc influence over 
the opening character of his god- 
child, so as to provide that he be 
virtuously brought u[) in the ordi- 
nances and communion of the church. 
Hence, if we consider how much 
depends upon proper instruction and 
example in the formation of the 
Christian character, it will appear 
that the s|)oiisors, iu point of fact, 
do rather vouch for the natural guar- 
dians of the child, that they will 
rightly fiiltil their trust until he come 
to years of discretion, than for the 
child himself. But by what argu- 
ments, or with what conscience can 
any one be urged to vouch thus 
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much for parents who have already 
sutftiieiitly shewn in former instances 
their negligence of that sacred charge 
which the God of nature /^lath com- 
mitted to their keeping. The ciiil- 
dren of such parents must cither be 
answered for, to the reasonable dis- 
gust of every serious parishioner, 
by persons who care not for what, 
aiKl for whom they answer in the 
very gate of Heaven, or else they 
cannot be admitted at ail during 
their infancy into the congregation 
of the Lord. Here then a consi- 
deration will arise whether children 
tTnis iinhaj)pily circumstanced ought 
to be baptized in private houses, 
according to the otliee appointed for 
extreme cases only in our Liturgy. 
“The baptism of voung children/’ 
says our 27th Article, “ is in any 
wise to be retained in the Church, 
as most agreeable \\ ith the institu-. 
tion of Christ, But this, I conceive, 
only extends to the children of be- 
lievers, or at farthest of one believ- 
ing parent ; and who in the existing 
state of the Church are those chil- 
dren ? Not surely the children of all 
who have themselves been baptized, 
which seems at present the commonly 
received notion amongst us, but 
the children of those only who arc 
abiding in coiiiiuunion with the 
Church. This lieed not give rise to 
any invidious distinctions, such as 
in these days are too often made, be- 
tween the visible and invisible mem- 
bers of Christ’s body. There i.s a 
visible sacrament of our communion 
with, or continuance in that body, 
as well as of our admission into it. 
According then to the habitual con* 
duct of his parents, in rejecting or 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, let the infant be admitted 
to, or debarreci from tlie initiatory 
isaeraioieftt of Baptism. For, (sup- 
posing that an infant can only be a 
proper subject for baptism on ac- 
count of his parents profession) is 
not the refusal of parents to comiuu- 
l^icate 9^ plain a denial of their pro- 
fession as can possibly be made in 
the presence both of God and mau« 
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And if by her 2tHb Canon the Cliurch 
requires a receiving of the Holy 
Communion as a qualification from 
every person who would be surety 
for ai.y child, doth it not a fortiori 
seem contrary to her intention that 
any child shall he admitted at all to 
Baptism, whose parents are not 
equally qualified for securing that 
privilege to their oflspriiig ? 
the whole therefore it has been 
argued that the children of baptized 
parents refusing to conimunicate, 
have scarcely more title to the privi- 
lege of infant Baptism, than tlie 
children of unbaplized or heathen 
parents ; it may also be further in- 
ferred that the ehildreu of parents 
who do communicate, but for whom 
no proper sponsors cart he proeured, 
are, all things considered, very doubt- 
ful subjects for admission to the 
same regenerating; ordinance. But 
I must beg leave to be understood 
as by no means confident in my own 
judgment, and as having advanced 
thus Hiuch chiefly vrith a view of ob- 
taining, through the medium of your 
miscellany, some older and abler 
opinions than my own upon what 
appears to me a perj)le\ing and 
an important subject. A few words 
on the sacrament of the Lord’^ 
Supper, advanced chiefly for the 
same purpose, and I have done. 

A correspondent in your fiftcentli 
nqiiiber remarks, the Clergy freq uen l- 
ly and justly complain of a w ant of 
zeal in their parishioners. There is a 
certain order And regularity pervad- 
ing the conduct of many, which a 
conscientious Clergyman must neces- 
sarily bo desirous of improving into 
the obedience of faith. Suppose 
now , that of these many a consider- 
able proportion are constantly turn- 
ing their backs ujion the feast of the 
sacrifice of Christ, who yet might be 
induced by assiduous persuasion to 
become partakers at His Lible. Is 
it good for their own souls, or for 
the edification of the Church, to 
employ any inducements with such 
persons, until their views have been 
improved and elevated lo the Chris. 
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tian standard of diity^ until they had 
become duly sensible of their past 
deficjencies, and are anxiously de- 
sirous to lead a new life ? I am in- 
clined to answer in IIk* neijative when- 
ever this question occurs to my mind. 
To insist upon tokens of righteous- 
ness from the sinner, before a receiv- 
ing of the sacred elements, appears 
perhaps little less absurd in a physi- 
cian of souls, than it would be in a 
physician of bodies to require symp- 
toms of strength in a patient pre- 
vious to his receiving nourishment 
after illness : but surely it must, in 
either case, be deemed highly pro- 
per to wail for some healthful ex- 
pression of Iiun^er and thirst, as a 
security that the sustenance admi- 
histered is not going to sustain dis- 
ease. Perhaps il might be too much 
to require in the way of security, 
that ail} private conference inimc. 
diately respecliiig the Holy com- 
munion should begin on the part not 
of the priest, but of the fieople ; yet 
I am apt to think that they who, 
time after time, turn their backs tipon 
the Altar without ever seeking coun- 
sel from their spiritual guide, (a man 
probably easy of access, in habits 
of intimacy with his flock, and who 
has occasionally addressed them 
upon the subject from his pulpit) 
are generally under the influence of 
carelessness, or of unrepented sin, 
objections beyond the mere scruples 
of an unenlightened conscience, and 
which themsi.lves do not sincerely 
wish to have removed.^ Under which 
impression I should experience more 
salisfaclion in dispelling the doubts 
of one fearful, but longing soul, who 
would apply to me of his owp accord 
for instruction concerning ChrisPs 
Holy Mysteries, than I ever now 
hope to receive from a t(»lcrably ex- 
tensive train of communicants, many 
of whom have only yielded to a weary 
course of solicitation, and who ab- 
sent themselves in numbers, without 
any reference to the appointed 
keeper of their consciences, when- 
ever anything has occuied during 
the preceding week to disturb them. 
Rrmembranclf,No. 17 . 


Of such as these 1 might ptirhapa 
gain more still, but my mind (1 be- 
lieve a weak one) is altogether une > 
qual to the attempt. Such as these 
cannot be a crown of rejoicing to any 
Christian minister in the day of the 
Lqrd Jesus. They receive the Sacra- 
ment in question as an additional 
covering to their before almost impe- 
netrable shield of self, sufticiency ; and 
by occasionally declining it they ap- 
pear to imagine that a sufficient atone- 
ment is made for any favourite sin, or 
unruly temper in which it may lately 
have pleased them to indulge. Were 
some fanatic to come forw'ard under 
this state of things, (one of those 
illuminated rern:ioiiists, who virtually 
turn the truth into a lie by proclaim- 
ing only half of it^ bow easily would 
they be taught by him that “ the Sa- 
craments can never save,” and pro- 
ceed to reject them altogel her ! Con- 
sidering the indifference of her friends 
on the one hand, and the activity of 
her enemies on the other, among the 
middling and lower classes of the 
community, the Church of England 
must, humanly speaking, be brought 
to a speedy desolation. 

Clkricus. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Y^uur correspondent in p. 79 of the 
Christian Remembrancer, who sub- 
scribes himself “ A Curate,” men- 
tions some circumstances relative to 
the religious state of mind evinced 
bv persons labouring under scro- 
phula, upon which I am induceil to 
ort’er a few remarks. He says that 
he has “seen this disorder producing 
a strong sense of religion, operating 
under much fear and dejection of 
spirits,'*’ and from three cases of this 
nature which came under his own 
experience, he is led to ask the 
question, whether the same cause 
gives rise to similar spiritual dejec- 
tion in other instances. 1 perfectly 
coincide with the truth of the former 
IS n 
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pf^rt of Ui? obspryrtipn ; fpf it is 9 , 
complaint \v[^ich give 9 peculiar op- 
portunities for tbe power of religjop 
to displi^^ its in^uence ppon the 
soul, and which also stal^ds in pecu- 
liar need of the consolation, the aid, 
the strength, that can only be sup- 
plied from above. The dreariness 
of long confinement, tbe waste and 
debility of body, the privaticiii of all 
earthly enjoyment, which attend it, 
have a natural tendency to excite 
serious reflection, to wean the 
thoughts from the world, to direct 
them to Him in whose hands are the 
issues of life and death. In early 
youth especially, when the mind has 
not yet been sutficiently hacknied in 
the ways of the world to ac<piire 
a callousness and insensibility to 
better feelings, 1 think it scarcely 
possible that a disease so wearing 
and enfeebling as scrophula should 
not soften and subdue it to a sense 
of piety. And the longer the sick- 
ness lasts, the more the sufferer is 
convinced that he has no interest in 
the passing scene, the stronger will 
he feel the tie that binds him to his 
heavenly Father, the more fixed w ill 
his meditations become, the more 
earnest his prayers for support. I 
have observed this effect in a very 
remarkable degree in an instance 
which I shall shortly mention ; and 
a medical person of skill and obser- 
vation lately assured me that he had 
frequently had occasion to notice 
much mental energy, much patie'nt 
submission, and much proof of a re- 
sijped spirit, in the unhappy victims 
oftbis acute and lingering complaint. 

Your correspondent however, has 
no just grounds to imagine that 
scrophula tends to excite religious 
apprehension more than any other 
complaint. There is no physical 
reason whatever; in the nature of the 
disease itself, to be assigned for it: 
and therefore, where it does exist, 
it must be ascribed to some other 
cause. Much may depend upon the 
natural constitution of the patient ; 
whether he be, to use professional 
Itnguage^ of a sanguineous or melan«» 


cjiollc tempefaipeut. Iq tljq latff.*f: 
citse* strong religious feelings ope- 
rating qppD weakened animal spirit?, 
and g iqind of itself rather inctined 
to view lliings on the gloomy side, 
may^’easily produce this lamented 
eflect. Nay, the very strength of 
the feeling itself, with persons who 
entertain a deep sense of individual 
nuworthiiieds, and who possess a 
liveliness of imagination not always 
subjected to the controul of a sound 
and sober judgment, w ill sometimes 
give to the message of love a cha- 
racter of fear and terror, and invest 
the herald of the Gospel with the 
thunders and lightnings of mount 
Sinai. We know liow a morbid 
melancholy, not wholly devoid of 
superstition, fettered even the mas- 
culine understanding' of Johnson: 
and what friend of virtue has refused 
a tear to the mental agonies of the 
amiable Cow per ? 

But it is not within the province of 
my present design to trace the causes 
of religious melancholy through all 
the iietired and mvsterious workings 
of the human mind : my wish is, to 
meet ** A Curate’s’' (|iiestioii, “ Is 
this spiritual dejection generally 
found in cases ofyoung persuriN suf- 
fering under scrophulous diseases?" 
with a plain answer grounded nut on 
arguments but facts, I shall adduce 
two cases. The first was that of u 
young woman in humble life, who 
died fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
in the parish of which 1 was a 
native, and am at present curate. 
At the peridd to which 1 refer 1 
was a boy, and knew notliing per- 
sonally of the sufferer : hut her case 
was of such an extraordinary nature, 
that it procured her many friends, 
in whose memory it is still fresh, as 
a thing of yesterday. For seven 
years she lay on the bed of sickness, 
racked with pain, and emaciated by 
disease; during the whole of this 
time she felt very strongly upon 
the subject of religion; her beha- 
viour, as a pattern of patience and 
fortitude, was most exemplary : she 
was ej^mest in inculcating lessons 
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of piety upon the members of her |^asp, I welt remember how hil 
family : her trust in the almighty clasped hands, his up-cast eyesv and 
Disposer of events was firm and the motion of his lips, bore testi- 
unfailing, ; and though her spirits mony that%his heart ascended with 
might have occasionally sunk i*nder the prayer, wliich his voice could 
the load of bodily suffering, she no longer utter. He died in peace, 
evinced none of the doul)t or des- Hfs sick-bed presented altogether a 


poiidency observed in similar cases 
by your correspondent : her mind 
was free from gloomy and territic 
views, and constantly looked forward 
to the prospect of dissolution as a 
change from this world to a better. 

The other instance was that of a 
boy, who had been confined (as far 
as my memory serves me) about 
two years before I entered upon the 
curacy, and who died at the age of 
Ijttle more than ten. He was much 
remarked by many kind neighbours, 
who interested themselves in his 
behalf for the just and proper sen- 
timents which he expressed upon 
religious subjects, and in which he 
gave proof of a clearness and solidity 
of understanding far above his years. 
When 1 first visited him, the (bsor- 
der had so f^tr affected his faculties, 
that he was incapable of holding 
much continued conversation : but 
I could gather enough from his re- 
plies to be surprised and pleased 
both with the correctness of his 
principles and depth of his impres- 
sions. His piety was fervent with- 
out being enthusiastic ; his hopes 
exalted, without being presump- 
tuous ; Ills faith was fixed upon the 
great corner stone of Christian sal- 
vation : fixed feelingly but soberly 
and rationally. His religion was of 
a remarkably serene and cheerful 
cast ; there was not the least tincture 
of servile dread, or dismal appre- 
hension in it. He expressed him- 
self willing to acquiesce in all the 
dispensations of providenct;. His 
heart, in its infantine simplicity and 
innocence, the state of those of 
whom Jesus declared, that of such 
is the kingdom of God, was a free- 
will offering to his Maker: for he 
had not learned to be afraid of Him 
iifrhom he had never offended. Even 
when nature was almost at her last 


striking scene : such as 1 could 
wish every human being at some 
period of his life to witness ; for 
none, 1 am convinced, could behold 
it without advantage. Even an infi- 
del might almost be shaken from 
his strong hold by the sight; at 
least, like the philosopher in the 
affecting story of La *Rochc, if he 
had any candourabout him, he would 
own it was sufficient to make him 
wish he had never doubted." 

These two instances may suffice 
to shew that there is by no means 
any necessary connexion between 
scrophula and spiritual alarm. Nor"' 
do 1 think, generally speaking, that 
religious gloom is a very common 
thing. In niy own ministerial visits 
(and having the care of a populous 
parish, I have stood at the bed-side 
of many a dying person) 1 never yet 
met with an instance of it. Once, 
indeed, 1 found a man who was not 
expected to survive a violent attack 
of inllamination (but who did sub- 
sequently recover) in a state of great 
mental agitation : Imt it w^as very 
evident that this proceeded merely 
from the fear of death. Commonly 
1 Ifave had more reason to lament the 
want of religion, than any ill-directed 
excess of feeling. Many people, 
who have given very little attention 
to Christian duties during their lives, 
are willing enough to admit a minister 
in the hour of danger, because they 
have a notion that it is rights and 
proper, without well knowing why. 
And 1 have often remarked, that 
persons of this character contem- 
plate the approach of death with the 
greatest degree of unconcern. The 
fact is, that having been accustomed 
to think very superficially, if at all, 
of religion, their notions of tlie 
Christian character ^ extremely 
deficient, and hence f^hey are easily 
N na 
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satisfied with tiiemseives ; and though 
ready to make general acknowledg- 
ments of I he infirmity of human 
natures yet the only us^ to which 
they apply the doctrine is, to con- 
sider it as a sufficient excuse for all 
they ha\e done amiss. And per- 
haps there is not a more difficult 
task in the whole circle of ministerial 
duties than to bring minds of this 
cold complexion to a proper serious- 
ness of thought. It has been often 
my lot to meet with this lethargic 
unconcern: and 1 am the more pained 
by it, as 1 cannot but look upon it 
as a proof the religious laxity find 
neglect of the lower classes. At the 
same time, I am glad it is in rny 
power to acknowledge, that many 
cases of a contrary nature have 
occurred to my notice ; and in iny 
idea, a clergyman’s labours are never 
more gratifying to Ills individual 
feelings, than when the instructions, 
exhortations, and comforts, which 
he is authorised to convey to the sick 
and afflicted, are received with an 
open and willing heart, and he has 
it in his power to reflect, that his 
humble eflforts have been instru- 
mental in soothing the bed of sick- 
ness, and gladdening the hour of 
death. 

I am, Sir, Yours, <&c. 

C. P. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

At the close of my former letter on 
the neglect of the ancient Fathers 
of the Christian Church now sus- 
pected to prevail, and the many 
and important benefits to which a 
judicious study of them is calculated 
to contribute, I ventured to propose 
offering to you a letter upon the 
plan and general merits of a book, 
eminently adapted to facUiate our 
^^uaintance with some of their 
fDOSt valuable remains. And this I 
.ms induced to do the more willingly, 


by a persuasiqn that 1 should be 
relieved from by far the most irk- 
some and ungrateful part of a crjtic’s 
duty, that of laying open, however 
teinp/»rately, the errors of the author 
under examination. 

The lleliqiiiite Saerm’^is not one 
of those productions whose profes- 
sions lead to disappointment, and 
therefore justly incur censure ,* nor 
is that high tone of superiority 
assumed, which we fairly regard as 
having thrown down the gauntlet, 
and cluilleiiged rigid unsparing cri- 
ticism. The spirit of mo(ie:>ty and 
candour, which pervades the whole 
would disarm the censor of every 
weapon thatcould wound the feelings 
of the man, and the accuracy and 
excellence of the work itself is its 
best shield. 

Without further preface then we 
will proceed to an examination of 
the book itself, w hich by developing 
the motives that induced the learned 
author to undertake the work, the 
principles by which be was guided 
in Its execution, and the general 
object he had in view, will supersede 
the necessity of any preliminary 
observations beyond those contained 
in my former letter. 

Deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that the nearer approach he 
made to the faith ajui practice of 
the primitive Church, the more 
truly he would become the disciple 
of Him wdio founded it ; he n solved 
to examine for himself the earliest 
monuments cf Christian antiquity; 
and trace the stream of Evangelical 
truth to its fountain head. He was 
doubtless aware that the great ma- 
jority of sincere believers must 
build upon another inairs founda- 
tion, must believe upon authority^ 
and that, if they honestly employ the 
means afi'orded them, their reward 
iu heaven will not be apportioned 
according to what they have not. 
But he was equally persuaded that 
the duty of every one who had 
talents and opportunity yeoM lead 
him to search for the 
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reason of his hope» i^ot only in those 
records of eternal truth, which com- 
priiee the title-deeds of our inherit- 
ance, but in I he j^enuine writings 
also of those holy men, who ^either 
livirjg coiitein|K>rarics with the apos- 
tles, or following next in succession 
to those inspired heralds of heaven, 
must have parlicipated largely in 
their belief and sentiments and con- 
duct. With this view Dr. llouth 
determined to read all that could 
be found of the writings of the more 
pure ages of the Church. This task 
(however arduous it may seem) he 
entered upoirwithasleady persever- 
ance; and internal testimony pro- 
nounces that he pursued it wdth the 
right view. I mean, not to search 
' for arguments in defence of opinions 
already adopted, hut to ascertain 
from the most uncorrupt sources, 
what opinions he ought finally to 
maintain. For however justifiable 
and satisfactory to the indi\idual 
student such an encpiiry for grounds 
and reasons may be, yet to the 
Christian w'orld at large tlie^'esult, 
beyond question, is enhanced ten- 
fold in value, when it is known to 
have been elicited at once by the 
process of a fair and an unbiassed 
mind. 

As his labours proceeded, our 
author found the difficulties attend- 
ing them rapidly multiplying. The 
greater part of truly genuine ecclesi- 
astical remains of the earliest ages he 
discovered to be scattered up and 
down in the works, of subsequent 
writers. The bulk of the oiigiiial 
productions of the first centuries 
were consumed in the general de- 
vastating conflagration; and of them 
little was left beyond what was 
preserved as latent fragments among 
the less mutilated works of their 
successors. These, essential to 
the completion of his design, he 
could not possibly have searched 
out and extracted, except in a Uni- 
versity. No private library could 
have furnished an adequate supply 
of materials. Having become there- 
fore in his own case experimentally 


acquainted with the difficulties at- 
tending this study, and anxiguS to 
remove it out of the way of others, 
he propoi|ed to himself the under- 
taking, of which the volumes before 
us are the fruits. And the task as 
lie undertook it (although to reduce 
it within some limits he confined 
his inquiry to the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers) still requi.ed much more 
labour, and a higher combination 
of talent, than we might previ- 
ously have been induced to sup. 
pose. It was not the mere drudgery 
of reading through volumes of 
diversified matter in the hope of 
finding some primitive relic ; it was 
not the toil only of digging through 
the various incumbent strata, till 
he arrived at a vein of the mineral 
of which he was in quest; but after 
the supposed discovery of that vein, 
the more ditficult task remained, to 
ascerlain namely whether the mi- 
neral were truly genuine or not. 
And here no one uniform test was 
at hand. Every passage, which 
presented itself was to be tried 
upon its own merits; and these 
were to be estimated by the exertion 
of a sound judgment acting with 
scrupulous exactness upon the strict- 
esl rules of criticism. His first great 
object was to separate the Apocry- 
phal writings of .the Fathers, as 
they are called, from the Canonical, 
and the Catholic from the Heretical ; 
^differing in this re.qiect most ma- 
terially from Grabius, whose work, 
which by the way was never finished, 
comprehended all without (iiscriini- 
nation. The ‘ Reliquise Sacrae* ex- 
cludes every production, which 
cannot upon the closest scrutiny 
establish its title to the character of a 
genuine and an orthodox work. And 
by orthodox writers Dr. Routh 
means not those whose sentiments 
coincide with his own, hut those, 
who have ever been recognized by 
the Church as her ow^n sons. Having 
established thoroughly this charac- 
ter in the case of any portion of 
the remains of an ancient father, 
his next object was by a careful 
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collaffOh t/t Mitio^dii ahd diadnscripts 
to detprdride the and genuine 
reading in the detail. And this n6 
doubt was the most wearisome part 
of his undertaking. Collating va- 
rious re.idings and pronoiint iiig upon 
their respective claims, the oyer 
and terminer of each separate pas- 
sage brings with it an incessant 
Ikbonr, which nothing but a love 
of literature and truth can induce a 
generous mind to undergo. And in 
thfe point we shall have difficulty in 
fntding one among the most celebra- 
ted of classical editors who has 
performed his task more ably than 
Ur. Kouth His patience and in- 
defatigable exertion in the search of 
the true text is equalled only by 
his judgment and discrimination in 
the deciding upon it. 

After having settled the text his 
desire was to supply us with the 
be^t helps that could be procured 
towards the correct interpretation 
<5f it — among which, are principally 
th^ most approved Latin translations 
of the Greek and those commenta- 
tors upon all the works whether 
Greek or Latin, upon whom the 
grejitest reliance might be placed. 
With regard to the first, many pro- 
baoly would be induced to think, 
tliat* where the learned editor differ- 
ed in his interpretation from the 
rimtiing translation, it would have 
been desirable that he should have 
immediately corrected it upon his* 
owti authority, rather than have 
reserved the correction and the rea- 
sons of it for the notes. And this 
indeed he has done with less scru- 
ple in all, than in the case of Valle- 
fims* translation of the portions ex- 
tracted from Eusebius, which how- 
ever form no inconsiderable part of 
thd whole. 

In examinirlg the annotations we 
find his own profession most fully 
lUihered to in the execution — “ Cer- 
tainly” he says “ I have never from 
devotion to party, and in preference 
tb truth introduced, or concealed, 
df c^vassed any thing. On the 
ebMtiry my aMfif hmr be^, that all 
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points should bg freely and candidly 
olfered to the judgment of every 
man ; from a consideration of whjch, 
I would confidently hope that my 
great jiind many failings may be for- 
given.” The notes are generally 
speaking very valuable ; with few 
exceptions they are rather selections 
from former commentators, tharf 
original annotations of his own. It 
was once said by a celebrated scho- 
lar, an intimate friend of our author, 
that among the great excellencies of 
the work, this must be regarded Us 
one of the chief, that the editor 
himself has determined no point of 
doctrine or practice, but has clone 
more in suppi\ing every one with 
means toward clearing u)) questions 
of doubt for himself. This is not 
strictly speaking correct — though it 
is the general character of the work. 
On one point especially of first im- 
portance to members of an episco. 
pal Church, (and on which I trust 
at .some future time to address a 
letter to the Remembrancer) he 
dwells at considerable length. But 
doubtless generally speaking he un- 
dertakes to examine the witnesses 
as to their credibility and knowledge 
—records their evidence — remarks 
upon the conflicting testimony if 
the case requires it, and leaves to 
others to draw inferences, return a 
verdict, and pass judgment. 

And this, Mr. Editor, is a point 
upon which a question I conceive 
may very fairly be entertained whe- 
ther the work iwould not have been 
more generally useful, had its learn- 
ed and judicious author himself 
pointed out the conclusions which 
either necessarily followed, or might 
fairly be inferred from the original 
documents adduced? Now that many 
advantages might have arisen from 
such a work in such hands we cannot 
for a moment doubt. But then 
that characteristic benefit above 
mentioned must have been sacrificed. 
Higher mental powers would have 
needed to be cdled into action, 
and there is no room to sus][>eCt 
thtft bid iich he^n bis ptali, thi 
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ability of eyecutiou would 
beef! wanting. The master-mind 
(Wf aqjtoowl^dge) is more displayed 
in combining, and putting together, 
anil building the structure, than 
merely in collecting the materials 
and preparing them for the builder’s 
use. Still it may be a fair subject 
of doll lit whether more extensive 
good is not done for scholars (and 
to them alone the work is confined) 
by the mode now preferred by our 
author. Each individual is allowed 
to plan and execute for himself; and 
the result will, we think, be with 
every unprejudiced mind, what it 
seems to have been with his own, 
that the noblest, and purest, and 
chastest model is that goodly fabric 
.which our lleformers and their suc- 
cessors founded, erected, and adorn- 
ed in England. 

Having thus taken a general view 
of the design and scope of the 
work, we may now more profit- 
ably descend to an examination of 
its parts in detail. The ‘‘ Reliquiae 
Sacrae” were published at thre* dif- 
ferent limes ; the author fearing 
lest by the visitation of heaven, 
were be to postpone the pubiicatiou 
of what he had alrend> prepared, 
the whole might remain unedited. 

The remains of each Father, pre- 
faced by some historical and expla- 
natory matter, and followed by a 
selection of notes, are arranged as 
much as may be in order of time. 
And the whole i.s rendered much 
more immediately useful by a good 
and copious index. 1 iSught perhaps 
to observe here that as none but 
genuine and Catholic writings have 
been introduced into the work, so 
of these only such are admitted as 
have not been separately edited. 
The work is dedicated to the jiious 
and orlhod(>x Bishops and Priests 
of the hlpisvrpal and Apostolical 
Church ol Scotland. There is some- 
thing peculiar, original, and charac- 
teristic in this testimony of reverence 
and esteem ; and it no less reflects 
honourably upon the spirit and views 
of UiQ author, than it mu,st l^ve 


begft truly gxatMybw fo Jl|at duMfl? 
gqished body of Christian tea^bgra. 
Your reader^ who have pot the bool^ 
in their possession will do more than 
justify the insertion of a . literal 
translation of the epistle dedicatory. 

These golden writings of tlie 
first ages 1 have sent to you, vener- 
able fathers, who flourish and 
abound in the praise of primitive 
manners, Apostolipal discipline, and 
Catliolic faith. Tliese relics are 
indeed but fragments of a mournfid 
wreck, and monumepts of ap hpip- 
ble and depressed Church : but thia 
only strengtbpps the reason for dedi- 
cating them to you, because yop 
enjoy a fortune but little prosper- 
ous. For your secular affairs I am 
not so deeply concerned, whether 
your estates are lost and gone — of 
worldly pomp and dignity taken 
from you — for this is but little ; 
but that a celebrated nation, in 
otlier respects eiiiuieutly religious, 
should be severed from its apcient 
hierarchy, and cut asuuder ffom 
your communion, venerable sires, 
there is no one w ho accord.s in sep- 
tiipent with the primitive Christians, 
who does not grieve.' There is one 
point however upon which I con- 
gratulate }ou, and for which I (eel 
the greatest joy. You enjoy peace 
for the performance pf your religious 
services; which as it is the common 
right of all men, 1 trust wiU be 
established and perpetual. 

“ Certainly under the present state 
of things, when we ha'e now escap- 
ed the storms of civil discord, it 
cannot be violated without flagrant 
oulrage. Moreover that peace which 
had long seemed to be indebted tor 
its existence ouly to the liberality p( 
the time'*, has lately by the abroga- 
tion of the former severe laws been 
firmly established. But >ou even 
in those times remained grateful and 
faithful to your country ; for well 1 
remember you allowed not yourselves 
to be exasperated by the neglect 
with which your supplicatory appeals 
were treated, nor by the very pre- 
carious ej^oymenti o£ you^ religious^ 
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liberty. Live then, as ye are wont ; 
removed far from the spirit of party, 
and hope that God will be at all 
times favourable to you '‘In pace 
premium, qiii virlus in hello.’’ 

“ Hail ye an auspicious omen ! It 
was the will of the ^reat shepherd 
of the Churches Jesus Christ our 
Lord and our God, that your com- 
munion should be the foster-mother 
of the Church of New England; 
doubtless a great and evident mark 
of the divine favour. By which 
moreover it was provided that you 
should be the cause of the same 
benefits to the descendants of that 
nation to whom you are indebted 
for your apostolical succession ; and 
that you should become by no means 
least among the princes of Judah ! 
Farewel ! and pardon me an humble 
and obscure individual for having 
trespassed upon your cares and la- 
bours Nay rather if niy most 
devoted attachment to you from my 
earliest days may be allowed to 
plead, I a^ain and again beseech 
that a blessing may be pronounced 
upon me by you must reverend 
Bishops, and that you, venerable 
Priests, would be mindful of me in 
your prayers, which every pious 
mind is firmly peisuaded to avail 
much with God ! !” 

After this tru'y primitive dedica- 
tion, Dr. Kouth presents us with a 
general preface to his whole book. 
This contains a modest account of 
the first suggestions, the difficul- 
ties, and the progress of the work. 
These we have already in a great 
degree anticipated — and the rest, 
however valuable to the theological 
scholar, would not perhaps be re- 
garded as interesting by the general- 
ity of your readers. One exception 
however must be made — 1 mean tiiat 
part of his preface in which in a firm 
and manly and decided tone, as 
one conscious of the paramount 
importance of the subject he is dis- 
cussing, but ever mingled with the 
truest spirit of Christian chanty, he 
delivers his sentiments upon the fail 
of primitive discipline^ the bold- 


ness and recklessness of innovators 
— and the distractions of the Church 
of Christ. Here he expresses his 
most decided reprobation of chat 
inudeni profligate licentiousness in 
religious inatlers, influenced by 
which too many, most unwarrant- 
ably neglecting the primitive Chris- 
tian writers, and taking the most 
unrestrained freedom with the text 
of Scripture, raise to themselves, 
most preposterously, a kind of theo- 
logical tree of liberty, which neither 
Christ planted, nor the apostles 
watered; whose roots vegetate in 
the pride and presumption of the 
human heart, and w'hose fruits are 
heresy aiul schism. This part of 
the preface is so replete with sound 
and correct view’s on this subj- ct, 
that I could with satisfaction tran- 
slate much of the, original ; at all 
events it would not be regarded as 
the least interesting part of my 
communication. But I fear my let- 
ter is already e\c<‘eding all reason- 
able limits; and 1 will briefly con- 
clude. 

The author of the Reliquice Sacrae 
has not adopted the readiest way to 
fame, “ there is a noise of w'ar in the 
camp” — and that theologian, who 
would be known to every one forth- 
with, and spread his fame from Dan 
to Beersheba, must put on the ar- 
mour, and take up the weapons of 
controversy. The sharp reply, the 
overwlielming argument, the severe 
lashing, the pointed style, (unaided 
by the strength of sound reasoning 
and depth of learning, which cha- 
racterized the defenders of our faith 
in former days) fail not to secure 
admiration for their ephemeral pro- 
ductions. But when they and their 
works are forgotten, or remembered 
only to be lamented or despised, 
those will live in the minds of men 
with esteem and gratitude, who like 
Dr. Routh, have undertaken the less 
ostentatious task of calming angiy 
feelings, checking parly spirit in 
religion, and discouraging the mor- 
bid appetite of controversy; who by 
putting before us the best models of 
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primitive faith anil primitive conduct 
would inspire us with a holy ambi- 
tion^of following the fathers of the 
Church as they followed Christ; 
and who would practically injpresi 
upon us the importance of that gold- 
en maxim/alas ! tbo much neglect- 
ed and forgotten, “ In nccessarii's 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omni- 
bus charitas/' 

Gagates Oxoniensis. 


Extrncti from early ^leporis of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knoirledge, (continued.) 

Extract from Circular, 1T23. 

* “ His Majesty, out of his ^reat regard 
to the morals of those who serve him by 
sea, has lately ordered 10,000 of the Sea- 
man’s Monitor to be ch^tribiited thiougb 
the royal navy. It were to be wisiied 
that this book, to which there is now 
Hddeil a chapter, to shew the detestable 
wickedness of piracy, could also he put 
into the hands of every sailor in the mer- 
chant’s service; and if any of yoifl* ac- 
qiiaiirance are minded to promote so 
good a work, they may be supplied by the 
Society's bookseller with what number 
they .sh.ill have occasion fjr, stitched, at 
half-price. 

At'tei establishing Charity Schools, for 
the instructing and training up of poor 
chihlien in the piinciples and iluties of 
tiie C in*«iian leligion, the next thing to be 
considered ia the employing the chtldien, 
whi*rever it ran be done, in some useful 
work. And as this is a matter df great 
importance to tiie piihlick, as well as to 
the children themselves, aind will be a 
means of removing an objection, which is 
now made hy ftome people, it is, there- 
forie, again earnestly recommended to you 
to advice witil such persons as you sh.ill 
judge most proper, about some employ- 
ment for children in the Charity Schools, 
Wherein you have any concern or iiiflti- 
Besides the instances formerly men- 
tioned, at Arileboroiigli, Eindon, Ketter- 
ing, and Wellingborongh, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in several places in Kent and 
Essex the inhabitants have appropriated 
Some aettlement left at large for relieving 
the p6nr of the parish, or part of the 
poor’s-rate, as a fund for setting the poor 
children at Work, and this further kdvan- 
ttgh thtiy have (bund, by a few yelttrl kt* 
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perience, that the rates for the pobr'have 
by this means been considerably^ lesfgued- 

“ At Strond, near Rochester, the niirii^ 
ter and his parishioners have exerted 
themselves Jo. that upon a fund of about 
601. per annum, belonging to the parish^ 
they iMve built a plain hoiivp, in winch all 
titt poor, who receive weekly or monthly 
allowances froni the parish, arc lodged, 
dieted, and wliolly inainlameJ, and such 
who are capalile of hihoiir are obliged to 
do wiiat they can for (he common good. 
The Charity School is kept in this house, 
and Uie children have not only their 
cloaths and education, but several of the/n 
arc set to spinning jersey, and carry home 
their earnings to their friends. 

‘‘ This dcikigii has vei^ much contri- 
buted to the removal of two greut eviti. 
Great part of the parish allbwan -es, which 
before was spent in piihlick-lioiiscs, is now 
laid out in wiiolesonie provision for tiie 
poor, under an orderly dicipliiie ; and be- 
sides this they are happily eased of tiie 
strolfihg beggars wiio were often burtiien- 
some to the town, on pretence of being 
ti*avellers in di^tres5, or going on to the 
parish to which tiiey belonged. 

“ In order to encourage and facuitafe 
any undertaking of this kind, an act for 
amending the laws relating to the settfe- 
ment, deployment, and relief of the poor, 
was passed the last session of this parlia- 
ment, whereby, among other things, tfis 
churchwardens and overseers of llie poor, 
with the consent of the major part of any 
parish, are enabled to purchase or hire 
a house or hoiiHes, for maintaining and 
employing the poor. And where towns 
are too small to iindertikc it, two or more 
such townsliips may unite in pm chasing ir 
hiring houses for such pm pose. 

“ Every year since ins Majesty's liapj^ 
accession to the throne, tlie Society have 
recommended the duty of loyalty to the 
government, ta be inculcated on the chil- 
dren of the Charity Schools, as indispen- 
sibly necessary to make them good sub- 
jects, and peaceable neighbours : and they 
doubt not of the continuance of yout good 
offices for this purpose, especiallV while 
the restless endeavours of the Papists, and 
other disaffected persons, Who envy oitr 
present traiiquMlity, shall make it fai«c'ek- 
sary. 

“ It is not unknown whkt arts fiaic 
been used of late years to abate in the 
nation the terrors of Popery, in order to 
reconcile men to a change df government, 
at the hakard of all tlieif l^eligldus and 
civil liberties, but hitherto ilili good Pri- 
vtdenre of God liai defeftied fiib^b arti- 
fices ; and to fbHify mlBdl b jliilt 
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tlie delusions of Romish emissaries, the 
Society have dispersed several little tracts 
againsi Popery, the titles of which you 
will find in the following c^taloffiie. 

“ The last circular letter ii-formed yon, 
what a noble zeal the jn«»ticeH of peace for 
Westminster and Middlesex had shewed 
for the suppression of publick 
lionscs ; it may now be added, to their 
great honour, that since that time, this 
good work has been so effectually pro< 
seented by them, that as far as the Society 
is informed, very few of those wicked and 
disorderly places are now left in these 
parts. 

“ Tlie Rev. Mr. Schnltze, principal 
Missionary at Tranqneb>ir, in the East 
Indies, by his letter, dated in December, 
1722, informs the Society, that they had 
obtained leave to preach the Go«ipel to 
the Heathen in more than twenty places 
of the adjacent country, which they do 
weekly in one or the other, so as to pass 
through them all every month. That thev 
had made a second and more coirert 
edition of the New Testament in the Ma- 
laharick language, and de'‘ire to be as- 
sisted by the Society witli fifty ream'' of 
printing paper, for sucli other impien^ions 
as shall be tiioiniht necessary, winch have 
accordingly been sent to them with an 
addition of eight reams of writing and 
other sorts of paper, for the n^e of tlie 
schools. That they built at Tranqnebar, 
in 1722, a large schooUlionse for 140 
scholars, where tliey are not only taught, 
but wholly maintained. 

“ The commissioners at Copenhagen, 
appointed by the King of Denmark, for 
promoting this iN^ission, have given hopes 
to the Society of sending over next year 
one or more Missionaries to a'^sist in this 
good work ; and in the mean time have 
made remittance by the Biitisli ships, B3 w' 
going effectually to suppoit the Missiona- 
ries, and the schools under their care.” 

[There was no Circular Letter, 1724.] 

Extract from Circular, 

** Tlic excellent advice contained in the 
Bishop of London’s directions to the Mas- 
ters and Mistresses of the Chanty Schools, 
in his Lordship's diocese, is of such im- 
portance, that the Society have obtained 
leave of his lordship to disperse the same, 
and they have presented all their Members 
with a copy of them, not doubting but in 
everj^taarity School, where they liave any 
influence, they will endeavour to have 
tho.se directions observed. And here it is 
particularly recommended to yon by the 
Society, that next to instructing the chil- 
draa «^ the principles and duties of the 


Christian religion, care be taken, in pur- 
suance of bis lordship's directions, that 
they be not bred up so as to be mrfil for, 
or above the meaner soit of sei vices espe- 
cially, il’.at the boys be not trained up to 
fine wilting, but only to write a plain 
legible band . and that the girls be not in- 
striicteti in ton fine sewing;, but brought 
up to plain work, ami that, likewise, with- 
out too great a nicety , and that neither of 
them be kept so long at school as to be 
rendered averse to or above the business 
of husbandry, or any other lower and more 
laborious employment, or offices of life. 

** The endeavonis used in many places 
for employing the poor and tiieir chiidren, 
in setting up of workhouses, or honseK of 
niainfenance, as well as Charity Schools, 
have had so good an effect, that in many 
pansiies where a trial has been made, the 
advantage accinmg theieby to the pnb- 
iK-k, his very well answered (he expecta- 
tions of those who promoted them. And 
that nothing may be wanting in the So- 
ciety, to encomage the pioseciition of so 
ii>e(nl a design, they 'have caused a col- 
leciion of home of the best accoimt!i of 
.such woi k-hoii'^es, \c, asaie come ro llieir 
knowledge, to be pnbli''hed, iii order to 
leeommend the same to geneial piactice, 
as (he most effectinl mcrtiis to make the 
child en so ed’icated, better ('hnstians, 
and better servants, as well as inoie use- 
ful 111 all lespects to their ronntry. And 
thoiigii the manner of employing the poor, 
may at fiist be attended with some diffi- 
culty, by reason of the vaiiety of manii- 
factiiieh 111 the kingdom, and the iiiateiials 
necessary for them, wliu h all places do not 
eqiially affoid ; yet, whenexer an attempt 
has been made, (though by ineaiih. per- 
haps, at fic't not appealing very piobable) 
It has seldom failed of piodncing some 
good effect , for, nolwithst.iiulmg the pro- 
duce of the 111 imifacniies w heiein the poor 
areemploxed slionld happen to be but small, 
yet they aVe kept fiom idleness and 
beggary, and iimied to a sober and in- 
diistiioiis way of living, the good effects 
thereof, as well to themselves as to the 
piibiick, will fully eompeii'^atc all the pains 
that shall be taken theiein. 

“ The Protestant Mission to the East 
Indies, has now, by the blyssing of God, 
a more promising aspect than it has had 
of late yeais. For, by the last advices 
the Society have received fiom the Mis- 
sioiiaiicH at 'rran(|nel)ar, it appears, they 
have enlarged tlieir l■oM■e^pon(lbll^^■ with 
the Heathen upon the coaNt of Coroman- 
del ; that the books wineli tiiey have pub- 
lished in the Maiabarick Jangiiage and 
character, have oiade a good impression 
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npoD some of the natives; and that the 
BcliAols for ediiratins' tlie Heathen chil- 
dren i^re contiiuied, from whence it is 
hoped some of the better i:eniiises among 
them may in time be qualified for sciiool- 
masters and cateclii.sts, if not preachAs of 
tiie Gospel to tiieir own couiitiyinen. 

“ But what gives greatoi hopes of suc- 
cess to this undertaking is, tiiat his Ma- 
jesty, the King of Denmark, lias lately sent 
the Rev. Mr. Bosse, Mr. Pressier, and 
Mr. Walllier, rhiee missioiunies, with very 
promising qiialilications fui the service«of 
the mission, to L^ngland, in order to pro- 
ceed to Tiaiiqnebar by ttie way of Koi t St. 
George. These geiitiemeu being embark- 
ed 111 an English ship, sailed the 4th of 
February last, from the Downs ; and, if it 
please God to give them a safe arrival, it is 
imped their labours will give new life to 
the proi:ress of the mission. 

•“ The Society have printed 6,‘<i50 copies 
of the Arabic l*>alter, for the use of the 
poor Clnistiaiis in Palestine, Syiia, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, and Egypt , and 
of the said copies, bound, have been sent 
by the last ships to Scaiideroon, and more 
are designed to be sent by the next Turkey 
fleet. 

** Most of the benefactions already re- 
ceived have been laid out upon thisaim- 
pression, and therefore the Society find 
themselves obliged to reeomnieiul it to 
tlieir Membeis, both in town and country, 
to continue their good offices in vsoliciting 
farther hencfaetioiis, for piintirig the New 
Testament in the same ianijuage. 

And since the end propo'^ed by it is to 
make the Gospel better known among the 
Eastern Clnistiaiis, fiom whom we re- 
ceived it, it IS hoped so Christian a de- 
sign will not be suffered to drop, in a 
Protestant wealthy country, for want of 
contributions. The Society resolve, by 
God's assistance, to do their part with zeal 
and diligence, and they liumbly trust his 
merciful Providence will not fail to raise 
up friends to an undertaking so necessary 
to promote his glory, and the everlasting 
happiness of men. 

“ The 12tli of March last, it pleased 
God to take to himself the worthy Mr. 
Henry Hoare, in whom the public have 
lost a very generous benefactor in many 
good designs in this kingdom, and the So- 
ciety a very useful member, and treasurer 
foi that branch of their designs which re- 
lated to the Protestant illissions to Elast 
India; yon are thcrefoie desired, when- 
ever any of your acquaintance are disposed 
to contribute to that undertaking, to remit 
tncli benefactions to Messrs. Benjamin and 
Henry Hoare, at the Golden Bottle, in 


Fleet-street, wlio will account fbrjtbeni to 
the Society ; or to the Rev. Dr. Mayo, 
wtio receives beneractiuns to the other 
brandies of the ifcaigns of the society.** 

[There was no Circular Letter, 1726.] 

•Extract from Circular ^ 1727. 

The Society, with great concern ob- 
serve, that profane swearing and cursing, 
the profanation of the Lord’s day, lewd- 
ness of all kinds, di uiikeiiness and gaming, 
are, in this degenerate age, become so 
epidemical and avowed, tiiat all endea- 
vouis possible ought to be used to put a 
stop to t le growing contagion, aud there- 
foie they cannot but with the greatest 
earnestne<ss solicit their Members to use 
then best interest with the neighbouring 
magistrates to put the laws in execution 
aganist tiiose wiio are guilty of any of 
these vices, which, if suffered to go on un- 
controlled, will daily get around, and, it is 
to be. feared, bringdown God's heavy judg- 
ments upon us. 

** If you are pleased to send for any of 
the small tracts against all, or any of these 
vices, tlie Society beg the favour of you 
to impart some of them to the justices of 
the peace in your neighbourhood, in order 
to be disposed of by them to such offenders. 

It is some consolation to the Society, 
that, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
these scandalous vices, the Charity Schools 
continue to meet with encouragement in 
mo*>t parts of the kingdom, which, it is 
hoped, IS a s.ire presage that a sense of re- 
ligion and virtue will be preserved among 

IIS. 

“ The account of worlt-houses, for em- 
ploying and maintaining the poor, lias so 
well answered the end of pubiisliing it, 
tliali»many parishes, both in London and 
tlie country, have fallen into that way of 
relieving the poor, not only for the huma- 
nity of the institution, that none may want 
tlie common necessaries of life who are 
real objects of chanty, but also for the 
great advantages accruing, by a regular 
management, to the respective parishei 
where they have been erected. 

** These foundations are generally called 
work-houses, though in sonil sense they 
may be also termed hospitals; because 
they are erected for the support of those 
who cannot maintain themselves by their 
labour, as well as for the employment of 
such as can. 

“ The poor of every parish, where this 
method for their relief is provided, cannot 
but be thankful to God, and tlieir compas- 
sionate neighbours for it, if they consider 
that all vagabonds and sturdy bcfSIMi, who 
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before detoured too greet pert of, tftc. 
cYiaritir^ which the legislatvre desii;Ded fpr 
the parochial poor, are by this means dis: 
charged. 

‘‘ The three Protestant iJanish Miw- 
on '41 ICS wtio sailed from the Downs, Fe- 
brnary, l7:;4-5, arrived at Tiaiiqitchar, in 
the East Indies, tlie ipth of June follew' 
itig, to Ihe great ju\ of the other Mission- 
aries theie, who had long iinpoi timed their 
friends in Europe to send more lahoiiiers 
to assist in propagating the Gospel in those 
parts. 

Therp has been so great a, progress 
intdc in the work of the mission since the 
last circular letter, that the schools under 
the mis<«ioiiane8 care are increased from 
five to twenty c:ip, in which 575 childien 
are taiieht. Four of tlie>e schools contain 
only Chi i>tian children, the othei seven- 
teen consiitt of Heatlienish and Mahome- 
tan childieii; and four ot these seventeen 
liave each aChiistian a« well as a Heathen 
■choolmastri, who both receive their salaiy 
from the Missionaries : and the children in 
these eight scliools, beside learning to 
read, wr(te, and cast accompts, are in- 
structed by the Christian schoolmaster in 
their catechism, aud the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptiiies, and arc supplied by the 
MUsionanes with book», ^nd other neces- 
saries. The other thiiteen schools aie 
taught by Heathen masters, and maintain- 
ed by the charge of tl^e paients of tlie 
children; but the Missionaries are allowed 
to have the iiispeciion ovei them, and to 
diiect their learning by heart certain sen: 
tences concerning natuial religion, which 
t^d to prepare them for understanding 
and embracing Ch.istianity. 

Some of the catechists bred uii^er the 
Missiotlai ies have made snch proliciency in 
the knowledge of our holy religion, as to 
be able to converse with tlieir Malabarian 
countrymen in their own language con- 
cerning the excellency of the Christian 
religion, and the absurdity of thinking to 
propitiate the all- wise and most benign 
Deity by acts of tolly and rnielty, too 
cppnnion among them; such as wearing 
•Uppers full of prickles, carrying one, or 
both of their arms towards hegven^ super- 
•Htionsly feeding serpents and other rep- 
tiles, lancing their owu flesii, and some^ 
tiines even burning themselves alive. 

The Missionaries, since the second im- 
ptessioD of the New Testament, have 
printed the five Books of Moses and the 
Book of Psalms in the Malabaric language 
Mld^ character ; and are going on to print , 
the other parts of the Old Testament : and 
the ^ntch {^st India Cop>pany be|ng in- 
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the Holy Scriptttfps emongr thtt ip 

the western parts of Indict have a)so, with 
a laudable zeal, given orders for printing 
thf Bible at Batavia, in the Malayafi lan- 
guage, for (he u^<e of the Heathen in their 
teiritf lies, on the eastern coast of India, 

“ The Society have seat to Aleppo a 
second cargo of abovie two thousand 
Psalteis in Arabic, bound, which are safely 
arrived : and a large parcel of them being, 
presented to the Pati larch of Antioch, he 
accepted them with many blessings on tlip. 
Iienefactors for so seasonable a present to 
thefr Christian brethien in Syria, Pales^ 
tine, &c. and gave assurances tliat they 
should he distributed with his own hands, 
at hivnexL visitation. 

“ The impression of the New TestaniCAt 
in Arabic is so far advanced, tliat the So- 
ciety hope to he able to send a ronsider- 
ahle number of copies by (lie next fleet to 
Tuikey , and they de>ire tlieir (banks may 
be accepted for the many charitable re- 
mittances they have received for (liis pur- 
pose, from their con esponding Members, 
and others, in Great Britain and Ireland; 
whose liberality, joined to bis Majesty's, 
royal bounty of 50(>/. has induced the So- 
ciety to enlarge the impression to teo 
tliousand copies; and they are aceoidingly 
piinling tlic four Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, and are proceeding fii ri her ag 
fast as they can, with that care which a 
woik of such difficulty requires. But, as 
there is a considerable sum yet wanting to 
finish the whole, the Society hope their 
correspondents will at this juncture exert 
themselves on this oceasion, to complete a 
woik so happily carried on by tbcir former 
readiness and zeal. 

** If by these, and the like attempts, the 
invaluable light of the Gospel may be fur- 
ther propagated and revived, in such parts 
of the w'oild as now sit in darkness, Goil 
himself nuisl have the glory of accomplifh- 
ing so great a work, and the instruments 
of his providence the comfortable expec- 
tation of reaping the rewards of those# that 
turn many to righteonsoesi.*' 

fTp be eon/inued. ) 


To tke Editor of theitpmemllfrmficer^ 

March 4, 1890. 

Sir, 

Mr. WiuttAkkr, in hia. repenf 
“ Enquiry into tU« -Interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures,” when apeak' 
ini' of the traosiktora of our aittlio- 
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r\^ verpiop, writer (p, 88,) of 
“ Richard 1 have beeiv una- 

ble to gain any information, except 
that he was of Lincoln College/’ 
Mr. Todd also, in his “ Vindication 
of our authorized Transition,’’ 
(P,60) merely adds of Z>r. Brtlt,'' 
that he was “ Rector of Quaiiiton, 
in Buckinghamshire.” The following 
inscription on his monument, in the 
chancel of Quainton Church, adbrds 
a just view of his pi^ty, talents, and 
character ; and how fitly qualified 
he was for the inoiportant work 
wherein he was engaged* It may 
serve to contradict, the weak asser- 
tioD) that no critical Hebrew, scho- 
lar vi'as found among onr trans- 
lators;” Dr. Brett having been emi- 
•nently skilled in the Hebrew and 
oriental languages; ad criticissi- 


mum.ustque;*’ aa thn t#ldet-JWC>rd%. 
Nor was he occupied in th^ least 
ditficult portion of our venerable 
translation of the Scriptures ; since 
he was classed with those, to whom 
were assigned “ the Prophets.” On. 
the moiiununt from whence this in- 
scription is taken, are the figures of 
Dr. Brett and his wife, in a devo- 
tional posture ; and of two children, 
near, and two children, Tarther disr 
taut, on each side of them ; the num- 
ber probably of the family, , Their 
position is marked by asterisks. The 
insertion of this in ypur miscellany 
may prove a source t)f gratification 
and information tg some of its read- 
ers, and will oblige 

Yours, 

C. P. W. Clericus^ 


INSCRIPTION. 

In nirmorik aeterniL erit Jnstns 

Tbv dyma rov xaKov rbv iqofjioy rrjv vioinv 

Tilri^TiXa^ Aoiirbv, dzooxu'Idi fjLOi b rtif SixcttoffiSvyir 8v 

dnoldasi f/.oi o ev*ejce/vip rip o SUatoS.x^tTin^s 

Verlmm Dei manet in Rtemnno* 



Beatse niemoriie 

Viri tarn doctrink, quani pietate exiniii ; lingiiis 
Latina, Oivca) Heliraica, Cdhlairk, Syriark, Arabick 
.Sttiiopirk, ad rriticifwiiiiiini ii>qiie peiiii; vernaciila;, 

Bihiioruin Editionis nov'ttisimae paiitrr& accural iB8iiii8e 
Authoris inter noniinatisHinios cogspicui : — Pastoris occu- 
latis^iml — Vcrbi divini preconis maxima seduli — 

Mariti fideliissimi — Pareutis cum discipliiik indiilccDtiaaimi-* 
Amici coiijnfictisdini— Domini deaideratiBsimi — Propinqiii 
in angiistiis proximi — Dtvilibiis et Pauperihiis peiseqiie ckari-* 
da Ecclesii Dei laboribus privatis et publicis optime 
inertti — RlCHAKDl BRETP SSa nieologis^Doctoni, 
diffniasiim — Hiijua Bccle^iae per 4si aiinos Rectoris 
vigilantiaaimc qui per mortis corporalis janiiain ad vits 
nternaa progressiis est atrium anno SBtatis suae 70. 

Hoc monumentum masrens dicavit chariisitns 
f^s per S9 annos tbori conjiigalis consors Aliria Brett 
Ao, J637. 

Fallitiir inclusum subjecto piilvere Brettnm 
Qui cogitat ; Cbristo vivit & usque vireL 


Optimum monuipeatuni Pastoris grex. 

Instead of weeping marble, weep for him To Christ, to life) so shall yon duly sett* 
All ye bit flock, whom he did strive to win The most dwed stone on Dr. Brett.”'* 
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ON THE PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL 
. FAMILY. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The Jetter in vonr lust number on the 
Prayer for the Ro>al Fiiiiiily, contain-* 
ed some interesting particuiars with 
which 1 was not previously acquaint- 
ed, but it proceeded to reason upon 
them in a manner which carried no 
conviction to my mind, ^our cor- 
respondent’s account of the varia- 
tions which have taken place in the 
prayer to whicji he refers, is co- 
pious and accurate, but, as he ad- 
mits, it is incomplete. Yon w'ill 
probably, therefore, have no ob- 
jection to insert the following list, 
which I have copied from an Ox- 
ford newsp-aper, and which w ill fur- 
nish your readers with an old pie- 
cedent, very applicable to the pre- 
sent time, but not observed by the 
gentleman who introduced the sub- 
ject to your notice. 

Account of the Forms of Praying 
for the Royal Family of Greit 
Britain, from the Reign of James 
/. to the present Day. 

** 1607. (James I.)— Wee humbly beseech 
thee to blesse our gracious Queene 
Anne. Piince Henry, and all the King 
and Qiiecne’s Rtvyal progenie 
1614. — Onr gracious Queen Anne, Prince 
Cliarlest, Kredericket Prince Elector 
Palatine, and the Lady Elizabeth his 
wife, endue them, &c. 

1627. (Charles I ) — Our gracious Queene 
Mary, Fredericke tlie Prince Elector 
Palatine, the Lady Elizabeth his wife, 
with their princely issue. 

1632. — Queen Marie, Prince Charles, Ladie 
Maiy, Fredericke the Prince Elector, 
6rc. as before. 

1634. — Queen Mary, Prince Charles, and 
the rest of the Royall progenie. 

1637. (Common Prayer for Scotland)— The 
same. 

1661. (Charles II. before his marriage) — 


• In the Litany it is ‘ Royall issue.*” 
t ** Henry, his elder brother, died in 
1612 .” 

J ** He had married Jamc s's daughter, 
became King of Bohemia in 1619, but was 
never prayed for under that title.” 


Blesse and preserve Mary, the Queen 
Mother, the iltustrioUH James Duke 
of York', and the rest of the Royall 
protzeiiy. 

1662. — Onr gracious Queen Catharine, 
M./'y the Queen Mothei, James Duke 
of Voik, and ail the Royall Family. 

1664 (Common Prayer for the Welch) — 
The same. 

1675 — L'lie same, omitting the Queen Mo- 
ther, then dead. 

Ic84. (James 11.) — Onr gracious Queen 
Mary,('atheiine the Queen Dowager, 
their Royall Highn&»ses Mary Prin- 
cess of Orange, and the Princess 
Aline of Denmark, and all, &.C. 

1687. — Our gracious Queen Mary, Cathe- 
rine the Queen Dowager, Ins Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales*, and 
their Royal Highnesses Mary Prin- 
ce'is, &c. — as before. 

1690. (VVilliarn and Mary) — Bless Cathe- 
iine the Queen Doviugerf, her Royal 
Highness the Piincess Anne of Den- 
mark. and all, A^c. * 

1700. — 'File same. 

17 12. (Anne) — Bless the Princess Sophia^, 
and all, &c. 

1717. (George)— Bless and pre.serve his 
Royal Highness § George Prince of 
Wales, the Princess, and their issue, 
and all, tke, 

172.1.— Tlie same. 

1728. (George 11.) — Our gracious Quern 
Caroline, the Royal issue, and the rest 
of the, Jkc. 

3739 — Bless their Royal Highnesses Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, the Princess, 
the Duke || , the Princesses, and all, See. 

1748. — Bless their Royal Higlies.ses Fre- 
derick Prince of VVdIe.s, the Princess, 
the Duke, the Princes-scs, the issue 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and all, Arc. 


• “ Excluded from tlie throne.’* 
f ** Of Charles II. James, with liis Queen 
and son, being no more noticed.'* 

1“ Daughter of Fredeiick the Prince 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of Ktng 
James 1. j she was married to the Elector 
of Hanover, and died in 1714: at her 
death the Elector of Brunswick (George 
1.) was prayed for by name in the Liturgyi” 
§ ** George 1. married Sophia Doiothy, 
daughter of hU uncle Duke of Zell, but 
she was never crowned or acknowledged 
as Queen in England.*' 

II ** Of Cumberland, the King’s second 
son.** 

IT Viz. King George HI. with five 
others.” 
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1757. — Bless their Royal Highnesses 
George •Prince of Wales, the Prin- 
'cess Dowager of Wales, the Duke, 
.the Piineesses, and all, &e. 

1801 . (Geortfo HI.)— Qiir gracious Queen 
ChailoUe, hi" Rojal Highrie<)S Gi'orge 
Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and all, <fec. 

1820. (George IV.)-.Ble8S all the Royal 
Family. ^ 

It appears from this list, that the 
recent order in council is not with- 
out a precedent ; and if this were 
the proper place for such observa- 
tions, a stronf^, though not an en- 
tire resemblance, might be pointed 
out between I he cases of George the 
first and George the fourth. But 
your correspondent has wisely con- 
jined himself to the legality of the 
omission on which he comments ; 
and I am very ready to follow Ins 
example. 

“ The only question, as he justly 
observes, is, whether there is aii- 
thority for merging the consort of a 
king regnant under the general title 
of ‘ all tne royal family,’ and for 
omitting the word * and’ by which 
that general dt^signation is coupled 
with some more particular title.” 
He Uses three arguments to prove 
the negative of this jiroposition, all 
of which stronglv tend to corrobo- 
rate his admission respecting the in- 
sufficiency of his legal attainments. 

1st. The Act of Uniformity al- 
lows the names to be altered ; and 
therefore nothing but the names can 
legally bo changed. If this be con- 
clusive reasoning, or good law, then 
though your corresjiondcnt says it 
is obvious that the Queen, tV'c. must 
be omitted when no such person ex- 
ists, yet is it obvious, on the coii- 
trary, that this omission is unlaw- 
ful ; and can in no instance be ef- 
fected without a special act of par- 
liament. The gentleinaifs first ar- 
gument, therefore, proves too much: 
it puts an interpretation upon the 
statute that could not possibly have 


• “ His father Frederick died in 175i.*’ 


been intended, and which he has him- 
self rejected in the preceding j^age. 

2d. He says that the provision 
relates t\the King as well as to the 
Queen and royal family ; and in re- 
spect of him it must refer to the al- 
teration of the name only. This is 
true, and is the best argument which 
he has employed; but it may be 
completely answered by “ old pre- 
cedents.” For if the King’s name be- 
ing alone changed, proves tliat the 
Queen’s name can alone be changed, 
it also proves that the names of ail 
the rest of the Royal Family can 
alone be changed ; and, therefore, 
according to the pattern of King 
James’s first Prayer-book, the Queen 
and heir apparent should have been 
alone introduced, and should, in no 
instance, have been omitted. The 
“ precedents,” speak a different lan- 
guage ; they introduce daughters, 
younger sons, sons iii-iaw, brothers, 
Queeii-dow.igers, and hens and 
heiresses presumpti\e, and they 
omit the Queen consort of George 
the first. It is evident, therefore, 
that somediing more than the names 
of the Royal Family have been 
changed, Irom time to time, at the 
disci etum of the King in council ; 
and that the only circumstance with- 
out precedent, in the recent altera- 
tions, is the omis'iion of the lieir- 
presumptive. If any person, there- 
fore, be aggrieved, it is the Duke 
pf York, rather than the Queen : but 
we hear of none who advocate his 
Royal Highness’s claim, or lament 
over the indignity with which he is 
treated. 

“ OldPncedenVs' third reason is 
that in all editions of "the Praver- 
book, “ the names are printed in a 
difl'erent character, denoting that 
the words so printed may be altered 
upon occasion. He has not seen 
any edition in which the word and 
before ‘ all the Royal Family' is 
thus printed,” Your correspondent 
has here availed himself of a rule 
of law or of grammar with which 
I confess myself entirely unac- 
quainted. Where did he learn, that 
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flfrM\k:;^,’tlihirteiidte9 that fhejr itiaj^ 
lire^rtered upon occasion ? Wy know- 
'h^d^e of bibliogra)djv irfe “ Old 
Precedent’s” knawledsje of la<v, 
iktiijht ea^ly be surpassed ; and I 
Cannot pretend to explain the cauje 
^ tha various changes of type which 
'CCctit in old books, and bave been 
etvpied from them into new ones. 
The tnipiml pattern may probably 
be found in the illuminated manu 
•Ciipt and missal, bot at afl events 
me ^nnot open a book which has 
been printed half a century without 
obser^g that the proper mines 
WWB in a different character. Ibis is 
the true Sointion of your correspond- 
ent’s difficulty, nor must he ever ex- 
pect to find his “ and” adorned 
^ith kalt^, tin that name is bc- 
taowed upon some illirstrions prince 
or prineess of die royal hou:»e of 
Brunswick. 

I will not trouble yon with any 
remarks upon the other unpttct- 
dtmkd a terations over which your 
eonespondent * mourns. Perhaps 
they merit this epilliet; but it may 
be qualified by another, for they 
•re very unimportant. Ihe doubt 
which he mentions respecting the 
rubric in ihe office for Kmi: Charles’s 
tnartyrdimi, was staited, to niyown 
knowledge, in *January last ; but 
tturely it was a most untiect-ssary 
and uncritical hesitatum. 'fhe ori 
ginal sentence, as he admits, Is 
plain and distinct; the alteration 
eimsisted merely in introducing the 
words, •• and the fast kept,” and 
how can these words chHuge or per. 
plex the meaning of the paragraph ? 
1 o a most un imited and unuram- 
tnatiCHl re iartce upon punctuation, 
there must be added a strong pre- 
dkfposttiott to blunder, before the 
•mice can be used Oh one day, and 
Ihc fast kept on the other. K. 

ow RECENT Translations Op 

•I ME MOLT Sf.RlPTURES. 

To ihe Editor of iht Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

A oiRCblirrANtia has be#ti 


blgt]ifIy'*bomthilt]|icate8 to ihe. With 
which 1 fhink the public sliouM be 
acquainted ; and your pages offer a 
ready method of carrying my pur- 
pose^^inlo effect. The iiuiUerous 
and rapid traiid itions of Scripture 
' into various oriental ifiaiects, has 
excited very general a$rtonishrneht 
ihnd di'light.. I have participated 
largely in both ; but it will appear 
in the sequel, that though ‘there is 
much ground for the former, the 
latter has been somewhat prema- 
ture. It happened to me lately to 
meet a learned and sensible gentle- 
man (not a Church of England man) 
with whom I had much conversation 
on the progress of relig-ion in the 
East. The knowledge of this iien- 
tlemaii was not the hearsay report 
of one who had been at a distance 
from tile scene of action, bul the 
result of much enquiry on ih^ spot, 
and of some years experience. 

On the subject of translation of 
the Scriptures, I was perlectiy sur- 
prized al the facility with which llie 
miracle of coveiing India wiih Bi- 
bles has been worked. And you, 
Mr. Edilor, will equally admire with 
me, the :>imphcity of ihe construc- 
tion as well as the sale and t asy 
Uiovimii iits of the spiritual sUaiii 
engine of tiie ea'»t. 

A Puiiclil who can translate the 
Engiidi Kiiigtiage in matters of 
commerce into the Uindoostannee 
tongue, is chosen for an i.iterprelcr 
of the English New Testaiiieiit into 
Hindoo'»tanne'*. Some five or six or 
any number of persons of dif- 
ferent dialects, but each of them 
knowing the Hiiidoostiiniiee tongue, 
are brought into a room lor the pur- 
pose of transfating the Scriptures 
from the Hindoosiannee tongue, as 
interpreted word for word by the 
Pundit from the voice of an Englisli 
reader. Thus supposing them to 
be ail arranged round the Pundit, the 
English reader begins with the tir^t 
chapter of SU Matthew. The —Book 
— of — the — ^generation — Ac. <5i:c. 
The Pundit gives the word in 
doottanee, and ol the copyists 
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tf«n9bte5 the Hindpofitaniiee word 
j into what he thitdcs ithat word to 
mea#] in his own dialect. Of course 
one inoutli will thus >ierve to pro- 
duce as many copies of the G^pel 
of St. Matthew, as there are per- 
sons of diiFerent dialects to take the 
verbatim translation of the Pundit. 

In this mode of translation, as no 
buiiian efforts not even the labours 
of the devoted missionary are ex- 
empt from imperfection ; my iii- 
furmant tells me that some in^haps 
do take place. Sometimes the Pun- 
dit knows no more the meaning of 
the English word, than do any of 
those to whom he is to explain it in 
Hindoostaiinee. Sometimes the Pun- 
dit’s language has no ieriti that will 
^ladow forth a particle of the sense 
of the English word Sometimes 
the English w^ord will admit of no 
correspondent term in the Hindoos- 
tanuee, and sometimes the only term 
that can reseuible the Eiiglish has 
a directly opposite and perhaps of- 
fensive sense in the Hindoostaynee. 
Of this circumstance my friend gave 
me ail illustrious proof. I'he En- 
glish version of Mark vii. l. is, 
“Judge not lliatye be not judged.” 
In the Hiudoostannee version of the 
English, the words literally are, “ Do 
no justice, that justice be not done 
to you.” 

How far this convenient doctrine 
may be acceptable to the natives of 
Mindostan, it is for you and yoitr 
readers to judge. For me nothing 
remains but to lament that my mo- 
ney was ever wasted by subscribing 
towards the expences of these and 
similar translations, and to hope 
^that a few of those who have been 
my partners in simplicity, will also 
follow my example and open tlieir 
eyes. 

Mareh, 182 t). 

A Constant Reader. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Observations upon the present State 
of New South Wales, as it is dt- 
Remembrancer, No. 17. 


oeribed inithe Minutasiof Emdenct 
bifore a Select Commiitee of ihe 
Home^ tommons on Goals, 

( Continued* ) 


V KRY particular enquiries were mode 
by the Committee respecting the 
treatment of convicts during the 
voyage, and one witness, Dr. Brom- 
ley, gives a satisfactory account of 
the plan which has been adopted 
by him, and which may readily be 
followed by others. In 1813, and 
in preceding #ears, the ships were 
not under the superintendance of 
any persons appointed by govern- 
ment, and the diseases ami loss of 
lifu produced by improper treatment 
of the prisoners, were in several 
cases dreadful. The new' regula- 
tions took place in 1BQ4, and tfrom 
that time the healthy state of a con- 
vict ship has been considered fully 
equal to that of a man of war. iLIIr' 
regulations by which this changi^ 
has been effected are very simple-.^ 
extreme cleanliness, regular inspec- 
tion of food, a proper supply of 
water, and as much air andexerciae 
as circumstances will permit, have 
been found so bench uial that not 
more than two lives have been dost 
since -these rules were strictly en-- 
forced. Dr. Bromley lays consider^ 
able stress upon fumigation, and 
the process to which he has recourse^ 
is the immersion of a heated iron 
IkuU ill a pot of tar: be bus tried 
the nitrous acid, and every other 
plan ; but he gives a decided pre- 
ference to tar. The qumitity of 
water which every convict is now 
allowed is a gallon per day, which 
is more than the quantity consumed 
in the navy; formerly the convict 
did jiot receive more than three 
pints. Great inconvenience is mu- 
avoidably experienced from 
The larger portion of .the convicts 
are, and must be, down below, ten* 
hours out of the four Mud 
even when the ship is on the equa- 
tor : but their heaiUi doeSiUOt suffer. 

Dr. Bromley’s mode of proceed- 
ing was .this : dte re^siiM^d ^(he tpri- 

PP 
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soners from their irons as soon as 
the «hip was at sea, and no convict 
was a^ain sentenced to th^m but for 
misconduct. He endeavoured to find 
employment for as many as possible ; 
when he detected them in gambling, 
he threw the money into the i^ea, 
and to prevent gambling for liquor 
he caused it to be drunk at the bar- 
rels. Thieving was very prevalent 
among the convicts, but by setting 
the more respectable part of them 
to keep watch upon the rest, and 
punishing it when flbtected by de- 
priving the offender of his wine, or 
putting on the irons again, the prac- 
tice was considerably checked. Dr. 
Bromley thinks that it is impractica- 
ble to dispense entirely with corpo- 
ral punishment, though it was not 
inflicted at all on his last voyage, 
and only twice in the one preceding. 
The Church service, and a sermon 
were read to the prisoners every 
Sunday, and a school was esta- 
blished as soon as the ship left port. 
The good effects of these measures 
have been indisputable, and the con- 
victs were so sensible of the atten- 
tion and kindness with which they 
were treated, that on their arrival at 
New South Wales they drew up, and 
signed a letter of thanks to the 
superintendent, and expressed the 
warmest gratittide for his humanity 
and indulgence. 

This is the bright side of the pic- 
ture, and what has been here siTid 
respecting health appears to apply 
to all convict ships since the new 
regulations were adopted. But it is 
to be feared that all superiutendents 
have not done their duty as con- 
scientiously as Dr. Bromley. Let- 
ters received from persons of the 
highest respectability at Port Jack- 
flOQ give a lamentable account of 
the treatment recently received by 
females on hoard a convict ship. No 
means were used by the master or 
surgeon to prevent an improper in- 
tercourse between the sailors and 
the prisoners ; little or no attention 
was paid to cleanliness, and punish- 
ment was inflicted with caprice and 
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severity. It may be hoped, that 
the general attention which has been 
directed to the convict system will 
prevent the recurrence of such 
sceres as these. 

Sohie of the most important sug- 
gestions which the Committee re- 
ceived on this subject, referred to 
the possibility of shortening the 
time passed at sea, by sailing direct 
to Port Jackson : the custom now 
prevalent is to make the South Ame- 
rican coast, and in most instances to 
touch at Rio de Janeiro. The con- 
sequence is that the captain has a 
double temptation to smuggle, and 
that he often waits at Rio for his 
private convenience, while the stores 
for the convicts are consumed, and 
the period of confinement protract- 
ed. They are also frequently dis- 
posed to attempt seizing the ship, a 
plan which can answer little pur- 
pose when they are at a distance 
from shore, hut which the constant 
sight of land may be naturally ex- 
pected to encourage. These evils 
are ably exposed by several wit- 
nesses, and they contend that if it 
be necessary for a convict ship to 
touch any where, the Cape is far 
preferable to the Brazils. 

But to return to the interior of 
the settlement, the grievances which 
are stated to exist, and the means 
which may be devised for their re- 
moval. There is something very 
remarkable in the judicial system 
established in New South Wales ; 
and the excuse for it can only he 
found in the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. There are three regu- 
lar courts of justice, one criminal, 
and two civil. The former consists 
of the judge-advocate, and six mili- 
tary or naval officers, who attend in 
rotation. It assembles every three 
months, and has cognizance of all 
criminal offences, though the smaller 
crimes are often decided upon, and 
punished by the magistrates, and in 
the case of convicts, by their super- 
iiiteudaiit without any reference to 
the court. Of the civil courts the 
first called the Governor s, consists 
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of the judge-advoc%tte, and two 
members selected at each sitting of 
the c'ourt from the principal inhabi- 
tants (not being magistrates) of Syd- 
ney. It sits four times a year, •and 
the members are frequently in at- 
tendance every day for a month, to 
the great interruption of their pri- 
vate business. It has jurisdiction 
on all pleas to the amount of 50/. 
and no more, and causes are decided 
by the majority of votes. The se- 
cond civil court, styled the supreme 
court, is composed of a judge sent 
out from home, and two magistrates. 
All the magistrates are appointed by 
the governor, and removable at plea- 
sure. Their ordinary duty resem- 
bles that of ourjustiees of the peace 
at petty sessions ; and two of them 
are nominated by the governor to be 
members of the supreme court as 
often as it assembles, that is, four 
times in the yean It has jurisdic- 
tion in all cases where the value of 
the property in dispute exceeds 50/. 
with an aj>peal for sums under 0000/. 
to the governor and judge-advocate ; 
and above that to the king in coun- 
cil. From the governor’s court there 
is DO appeal. The principal incon- 
venience complained of in this sys- 
tem, is that a plaintitf suing in the 
supreme court for a sum above 50/. 
and having his demand reduced be- 
low that sum, cannot recover, as 
tile court has no jurisdiction ; but 
is forced to institute proceedings de 
novo in the governor s court, and as 
the fees, by recent r^ulations, are 
very considerable, the expences of 
obtaining redress are a serious hin- 
draucc to justice. The total number 
of magistrates in 1817 was ten, of 
whom three resided in Sydney : it 
was thought that an addition was 
desirable. 

The Committee of the House of 
Coininons, which sat in 1012, re- 
commended the introduction of trial 
by Jury, but Mr. Riley, while be 
admits that some of the colonists 
are of a different opinion, believes 
that the majority agree with him in 
thinking tliat it would be premature 


and ii^urious. He thinks that many 
years must elapse before a sufficient 
number jurymen can be assem- 
bled. The military officers who com- 
pose the criminal court discharge 
their trust in the most creditable 
maner, and no dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the conduct of the magis- 
trates. The point which, in Mr. 
Riley’s judgment is capable of the 
most essential improvement, isTo be 
found in the legislative rather than 
the executive department. The co- 
lony is governed by two laws; 1st, 
the law of England, , a ccojrding to 
Act of Parliament ; and 2d]y, the 
colonial law at the sole will and plea- 
sure of the governor. And as the 
judge-advocate in his commission is 
directed to obey the governor’s or- 
ders, and the other members of the 
judicature, with the exception of 
the supreme judge, are also ap- 
pointed, and removable by the go- 
vernor, the colony is, or may be, 
subject to military law. In one in- 
stance the present governor acted as 
if this was really the case, ordering 
some free persons to be flogged for 
trespassing upon his domain ; a cir- 
cumstance which excited no small 
alarm and dissatisfaction among all 
the free settlers and merchants. He 
has also unfortunately given much 
offence by appointing two persons, 
who came out as convicts to the 
office of magistrates. This appears 
quite at variance with the preceding 
habits of the colony, where the line 
of demarcation is so strongly drawn 
that the gentry will not associate 
with one who came out a prisoner, 
let his subsequent conduct have been 
ever so exemplary. The governor 
attempted to break through this cus- 
tom, and several enfranchised con- 
victs have been admitted to his table : 
the officers in garrison objected 
strongly to the introduction of these 
persons ; and five or six years ago, 
a gentleman was tried by a court 
martial and dismissed from his 
regiment for associating, though ac- 
cidentally, with a convict. On these 
and other grounds Mr. Riley strongly 
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urgies tiiir propriety of assisting the 
govefOor with st council, composed 
of some experienced coloiji<5ls. Laws 
would then be enacted Avitli more 
deliberation ; the welfare and suc- 
cess of the .settlers, landholders, 
ami merohants would be the first 
object of attention, and the council 
i‘Ou4d not but be acquamied with 
the proper means of pursuing them ; 
the improvement of the prisoners 
woiikl always keep pace with the 
success and increase of free inha- 
bitants. 

The only objection to this ob- 
vious and useful plan is the neces- 
sity of entrusting unlimited power 
to the governor of such a settlement 
as New South Wales. The popula- 
tion amounting to 20>0()0, contains 
more than 10,000 convicts; the 
iiumber of troops does not exceed 
600, and great alarm has been re- 
cently felt for the peace and secu- 
rity of the colony. If disturbances 
should arise, and the governor and 
his council disagree, the result may 
be easily foreseen. But, on the 
other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that the best and most permanent 
support for the government is to be 


found in the free settlers, and men 
of substantial property ; and there- 
fore whatever tends to augment tlieir 
numbers tends equally to the preser- 
vation of the general security. And 
when it is feiiiembered, that the co- 
lonial law, considered of equal au. 
thority with an Act of Parliament, 
is altered or increased at the sole 
pleasure of the governor, that all 
taxes are imposed by him, that he 
can dismiss any individual from the 
settlement, some additional tempta- 
tions must certainly be requisite to 
induce free settlers to resort to New 
South Wdes. 

The interests of this class do not 
appear to have been sufficiently cun- 
sal&d. Situated as our countrymen 
at Sydney are, and long must be, it 
it ’ impossible that they can be go- 
vj^t^ed precisely upon any former 
The freeman and the pri- 
sdiifr are hnder entirely difierent 


circumstances, 'and while the feitoer 
is entitled to the usual privileges of 
a Briton, the lattermost be suBject 
to a very peculiar jurisdiction. It is 
in tWs branch of his duty that Go- 
vernor Macquare has chiefly erred, 
aud the error is by ik> means con- 
fined to him. At the moment that 
it was determined to form a settle- 
ment at New South Wales, it ought 
also to have been determined whe- 
ther the settlement should be consi'- 
dered as principally devoted to con- 
victs, or whether the convicts should 
be employed to labour for free set- 
tlers. Much advantage might have 
been derived from either of these 
plans, if wisely digested, and steadily 
pursued. The former would have 
been little more than a prison in the 
open air. T^oopa being employed 
to ensure subordination, and the best 
behaved among the prisoners being 
entrusted with authority over the 
rest. Unconditional freedom would 
never have been granted, but freedom 
within the settlement, and other in- 
dulgencies might have been the re- 
compence of long-tried good con- 
duct. But on this system every thkig 
would have depended upon the su- 
perintending care of the govern- 
ment, and the settlement might have 
suffered the common fate of estab- 
lishments which have their origin in 
benevolence and theory, rather than 
in wisdom and experience. In the 
other case the free settler is to be 
regarded as the foundation of the 
colony ; and the convicts as persons 
compelled to labour for his advan- 
tage. They might be allowed, in 
consequence of good behaviour, to 
im}>rove their situation ; but not to 
be raised to a level with those who 
came voluntarily to the land, much 
less to interfere with the settler’s 
means of support. Every trans- 
ported convict should be transported 
for life, that he might have nothing 
to look forward to but what he 
should earn in the colony. At his 
first arrival, let his previous situa-< 
tion have been what it might, he 
should be sentenced to hard labour 
•2 
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ia. public buildiugfA or road tmlktn|^ 
and at this work l>e should be jforeed 
to ^ntinue for at least one ytat. 
He ini|^ht then be removed for good 
conduct into the service of a private 
family, and made to labour for them, 
for a given time, upon the plan now 
practised at Sydney. A ticket of 
leave, or a free pardon within the 
colony, might be the next step to 
which he would be entitled, for per- 
severing sobriety and industry, and 
a grant of land, conditional or other- 
wise, be the ultimate acknowledg- 
ment of his restoration to the rank 
and title of an honest citizen. But 
still a mark of his original condition 
should remain ; he should not be 
eligible to odices of responsibility 
Or honour, this privilege being re* 
served for a succeeding generation, 
and only returning to him in the 
person of his children. 

If this scheme be Utopian, no 
other can be easily devised which 
can be expected to remedy the evils 
now existing in New South Wales. 
The proportion of convicts to^free- 
meii is rapidly increasing, and under 
the system which now prevails, it 
must continue to increase. When 
prisoners arrive the best workmen 
are put to the worst work ; those 
that have money in their pockets 
contrive, in a majority of instances, 
to get tickets of leave, and open 
shops or stores in Sydney. The in- 
dustrious free-settler is thus under- 
sold and ruined; and the convict 
having lived in greaf comfort for 
seven years upon the profits of an 
investment which he had purchased 
with forged Bank notes, returns to 
Europe to resume his original oc- 
cupation, and to come out once 
more to New South Whales with 
augmented experience and merchan- 
dise better suited to the market. 
As long as a convict can return to 
Europe, his situation is not worse, 
and in many instances far better 
than a soldier enlisted for life and 
sent to the East or West indies. 
While he has a chance of entirely 
escaping from hard labour o» bis 


first arrival ai Vfi&i Jachaoii, wtel 
dread can be felt by a regular Lour 
ckm th^f at the proapect of a voyaga 
across tSe ocean? But if he knew 
that when he went there he went for 
life, and that his future siluatioii 
would depend entirely upon himsolf, 
that idleness and profligacy would 
be treateil with rigour, and none but 
the industrious be comfortable, m 
the first place be would often see 
that he might enjoy these blessiiigo 
in England, without the trouble of 
sailing to the other end of the earth ; 
and in the second, when this dis- 
covery came too late to keep him 
honest, it might be of material assist^ 
ance in rendering him penitent. 

Instances have been formerly 
mentioned of convicts becoming use- 
ful and respectable men, but these 
instances do not prove the excel- 
lence of the present government of 
New South Wales, because they 
bear no proportion to what may be 
brought forward on the other side* 
And if a few reclaimed convicts have 
succeeded in business, and been 
consequently entrusted with public 
offices, to the disgust and dissatis- 
faction of the principal inhabitants, 
the mischief done will on the whole 
overbalance the good. If freemen 
are to be invited to the colony, they 
must not he allowed to suppose that 
they shall be mixed and confounded 
with convicts. Whatever may be the 
t^vantages of climate and soil, no 
respectable men will purchase them 
on the condition of associating with 
thieves ; and the purpose for which 
our prisons and hulks are made to 
discharge their inbabitanta, is not 
that the said inhabitants should be- 
come rich merchants, or able magis- 
trates, but that they should assist in 
clearing and cultivating the land of a 
new colony, and breed up a race of 
useful labourers to undertake the 
same task upon more honourable 
terms. Neither purpose can be 
effected by turning the prisoners 
into gentlemen. When we under- 
take to assist Nature by peopling 
New Uollafid after an nrtiiiciai 
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manner, we should at least take 
care to imitate her invariable plan 
of suiting the supply to the demand. 
If our goals contain mc^ felons 
than the settlers in the colony can 
employ, it is better to let these felons 
remain where they are. In this 
country they occasion a heavy ex- 
pence, but at least they arc harmless 
as long as they are coniined ; in 
New South Wales, they are also 
costly machinery, which threatens 
moreover to explode if not employed, 
and regulated with care. 

To increase the numbers, influ- 
ence, and capital of the free settlers 
appears therefore to be an indis- 
pensable part of the improvements 
that are required in this important 
settlement. And therefore in addi- 
tion to giving the governor a council, 
Mr. Riley recommends the permis- 
sion of distilleries, a repeal of the 
duties on oil, which have put a stop 
to the tisheiy, a due share of en- 
couragement to those who are im- 
proving the wool, and to the growers 
of hemp, flax, and tobacco. An 
increased military force he also con- 
siders absolutely essential. Another 
recommendatiou, which at first ap- 
pears paradoxical, is that free la- 
bourers in husbandry should be en- 
couraged to emigrate, and suppos- 
ing a ship capable of containing fifty 
families to be chartered solely for 
the passage, he estimates the ex- 
pence at 100/ per family of man, 
wife and two children. The good 
effects to be produced by this addi- 
tion to the labouring class in a coun- 
try, which is already overstocked 
with hands, are these. With the 
assistance of skilful husbandmen 
the settlers would be able to extend 
their cultivation ; and thus addi- 
tional servants of an ordinary de- 
scription would find employment. 
The proposal is certainly plausible, 
and our superabundant population 
makes it desirable to try the experi- 
ment. 

This sketch must not be concluded 
without" a brief notice of Van Die- 
Its capabilities and re- 
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commendations are of the same de- 
scription as those of New South 
Wales ; but the colonists who reside 
there labour under much greater 
diffic^ilties than any that are ex. 
perienced in the former place. The 
island is about the size of Ireland, 
and the principal settlements are at 
Port Dalrymple in the north, and the 
Derwent in the south. The har- 
bour at Derwent has no superior, 
except Port Jackson ; and the whole 
of the land which has been occupied 
is of the finest description. There 
are immense quantities of fine open 
meadow land, dotted here and there 
with trees : there arc no native ani- 
mals, except the kangaroo and 
emu, but these are in abundance ; 
the European cattle exceed the de- 
mands of the population, and fish is 
in abundance : coal and iron-stone 
are easily to be procured, and the 
latter is particularly fine. The tem- 
perature is about twelve degrees be- 
low that of New South Wales, and 
the climate appears equally healthy. 
The population is about 3,200, half 
of which consists of prisoners. It is 
thought that the Van Diemeners will 
be able to grow better barley and 
hops than their neighbours on the 
continent. 

Art has done but little for this 
promising settlement. The lieu- 
tenant-governor resides at Derwent, 
but he has no independent jurisdic- 
tion. Offences are consequently 
very numerous ; the inhabitants will 
suffer almost any crime short of 
murder to pass without prosecution, 
rather than leave their homes at the 
risque of ruin, and take a voyage to 
Port Jackson to prosecute. Of 
course too it is very difficult to pro- 
cure evidence sit such a distance, 
and frequently people who are well 
known to have committed the great- 
est atrocities, are acquitted at Syd- 
ney, from a deficiency of witnesses. 
The convicts have also for many 
years been accustomed to desert to 
the woods, or in colonial phraseo- 
logy, to take the btuh, where they 
assemble in gangs, five on katH 
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garooSf and commit contmual de- 
predations on the defenceless and 
peaceable inhabitants. Whole herds 
of cattle have been driven away by 
these bushmen. The same incon- 
venience has been felt, in a less de- 
gree, in the parent colony. Con- 
victs transporte<l to the coal river 
have contrived to escape and reach 
the settlements on the Hawsbury, 
subsisting partly on the wild cattle, 
and partly on plunder. The utter 
extinction of these gangs seems a 
measure of the first necessity ; they 
are a rallying point for deserters, 
and might easily become formidable. 
Convicts are sent from Sydney to 


Van Diemen's land, and there dis- 
tributed among the settlers * as at 
the forft^r place. Active and skil- 
ful husbandmen would still be valu. 
able, but the settlement is over- 
stocked with idle, useless, thieves. 
The means of religious instruction 
are ^ still scantier than on the conti- 
nent and the general state of morals 
proportionably worse. On the 
whole all the improvements that 
are called for at Sydney, are still 
more necessary at Van Diemen’s 
land ; and it is also in want of the 
first and most indispensable bad^e 
of civil society, the regular adminis- 
tration of justice. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS';'* 


Discourses on the Three Creeds^ and 
on the Homage offered to our Sa- 
viour, on certain and particular 
Occasions during his Ministry, 
as expressed in the Evangelical 
Writings by the Greek Term nrpoa^ 
tLvviu, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at St, Mary's,lQl6, 
1817 ; with a copious and distinct 
Appendix to each Set of Sermons. 
Hy Edward Nares, D,D. Select 
Preacher, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, and Hector of Bidden- 
den, Kent. pp. 343. Baldwin. 
1819. 

Distinguished in, early life by 
varied learning and accomplish- 
ments, and more distinguished in 
maturer years by the zealous appli- 
cation of his talents in \iinlication of 
Christian truth. Dr. Nares was most 
worthily appointed one of the Select 
Preachers in the University of Ox- 
ford, and the result of that appoint- 
ment is the publication with suitable 
appendices of the discourses which 
he prepared for the occasion. In 
the three first of these discourses, 
the preacher enters upon an histo- 
rical view of the three Creeds, and 
in the three last he labours to ascer- 


tain the sense in which the word 
iFp(^<TKvnu, or worship, is applied to 
our Saviour by the Evangelists. 
Notwithstanding the ostensible dif- 
ference of these subjects, the two 
series of discourses are not entirely 
unconnected, as they both involve 
the same high and stupendous doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion. 

In the historical view which he 
takes of the three greeds, the argu- 
ment of Dr. Nares principally bears 
upon that commonly called the 
Creed of St, Athanasius,” and he 
ftrciiuously endeavours to vindicate 
that formulary, aud the Church 
which adopts it, from the exceptions 
which are but too frequently alleged 
against it. The true purport of this 
Creed is very generally misunder- 
stood, and many are they who ven- 
ture to condemn its phraseolog}% 
who know not in what language it 
w^as wTitten, nor what is the true 
meaning of the expressions, with 
which they profess to be offended. 

You will observe then, that the third 
or Athanasian Creed, has been conunooly 
regarded by the learned as entirely defen- 
sive. It has been too generally supposed 
by the public to be altogether -explana- 
tory — the difference i» this : if the Athana- 
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«iM C«Md be iKfeiTBl m e U a g rt her «c- 
{tlaaatoiy, it may be uppeaed, tbet 4he 
Cbnrrh, in adopting it, has iin^taken to 
eii^lain wbat reaily admits of to adequate 
explanation. No one need attempt to ex- 
plain the doctrine of the Trinity ; it is a 
■mystery aanouiioed from heaven, but not 
eaplainedL 1 ahould rertainiy call it* a 
myatery ^revealed, but that persons have 
Jbeen found to scoff at this expression, 
with as little wit as reason ; for assuredly 
a mystery may be revealed, though not 
explained : even the glorious body of the 
Sun which gives light, I regard, as a mys- 
40ry revealed: but «t all events the rernr- 
Toetion of the dead is a mystery revealed: 
are )>elieve the the mode mid cir- 
cumstances of it are hidden from our eyes. 
But I have spoken of the Trinity as un- 
doubtedly a mystery announced withmit 
explanation. The Athanasian Creed, then, 
could never be intended, or at least never 
adopted by the Church, as an explanation 
of the doctrine of the IVinity ; it is altoge- 
ther defensive ; it has reference only to the 
perverse or mischievous attempts of others 
to explain what actually admits of no ade- 
quate explanation, and to guard us against 
certain eonsequences, which would seem 
■oatunilly enough to (low from tlieir repre- 
oantations of matters ; as such and no wurre 
me ought to . regard it.” P. 10. 

In vindication of the damnatory 
clauses, as they have been called. 
Dr. Nares interprets the Catholic 
faith to mean the doctrine taught 
by Christ and vthe Apostle.s, and 
thence ^proceeds to justify the sen- 
tence of condemnation pronounced 
on those who receive it not by cor- 
responding .passages of Scripture, 
which assert the guilt of wilful un- 
belief. He conceives that adequate 
opportunities of believing are sup- 
fiOMed under the terms " hold” and 
“ keqp,” “ whole and undefiled,^* 
and that these terms contain a re- 
ference ami alkisioD to the primitive 
^Creed of the Apostles, which is 
^Iven upon the authority of Bishops 
Jftull aud Pearson, Archbishop Usher, 
and Vussiua. The remainder of the 
first discourse is occupied with va- 
Tious Temarks on the simplicity and 
antiquity of this primitive formu- 
lary, and on the occasions of the 
several additions, which it has at 
different periods inaeiml. In this 


part of :the argomeitt theve appeals 
to be laone of prolixity and tedious 
repetition, than the occasions of the 
hearers and readers of these dis- 
cour0?s . might seem to require. The 
sum and substance is ; 

The fact seems indisputably to have 
been this : — rfrom the Apostles’ days, aud 
possibly during the very time of their mi- 
nistry there was a ‘ form of doctrine,’ a 

* rule of faith,* a * form of sound words,' a 

* deposituni,’ which in substance was pre- 
cisely the same as the Apostles' Creed in 
onr Prayer-books ; that it inculcated as 
Hie true catholic or universal faith, a Arm 
belief in God the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Clirist his only Son our Lord, (who 
was born by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary ;) and in the Holy Ghost. Here is 
nothing said, as far as mere words go, of 
a Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity, 
nor of the Inoamation ; and yet here 
they are to be found if any where : the 
.grand depusitum of the Apostles contains 
them as muc^i as the Creed ascribed to St. 
Athanasius ; and this ilrpositum we can 
compart with Sciipture, and in Scripture 
.we 6nd in legible diameters a Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as well as. the other 
great and fundamental Article, tliat tiie 
only Son of God was .born into the world 
in time by Uie Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and so ^ made flesh the only dif- 
ference is, that, in the Apostle.s’ Creed, 
things arc stated singly : they are stated 
just as they were believed before men be- 
came resolved .to explain, as well as. to be- 
lieve, the mystery. ^How strong to tlic 
purpose are the words of Tertullian : 

‘ Hsec regnla a Christo institnta, nullas 
habet apiid nos qmestiones nisi quas hicre- 
ses inferiint et quir hseretiros faciiint; ni- 
hil ultra scire, omnia scire est.' It conti- 
nued to he recci/ed in this simple form for 
two or three centuries at least. No at- 
tempts were .made at first to prov« ^tlie 
truth of the mystety, otlierwise than diy 
the authority of Scripture and tradiiim, 
not upon metaphysical conjectures or phi- 
losophical reasonings, but the express 
words of Jesus Christ, the preaclung of the 
Apostles, and the constant practice of 
worshipping the Son together with the 
Fattier, and glorifying tlie Holy CUiost 
with both, which are the very words of 
the Abb^ Fleury, in lus admirable dis- 
courses annexed to bis Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. The perverse attempts to explain 
wliat most remain as to its mode and ctr- 
cumstances, a mystery to the day of judg- 
ment, wtiettlw^aale^easion of the com- 
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position, both of the Nicene and Athaiiu^ 
sian. Creeds i and if they row present to 
our piiiids any ^reat ohsenrities, it must 
be owing to a very pardonalde, tliOU!!li 
often aprejiulicial, i^'twrance of the preoije 
history of the errors and heresies, to^iiieh 
they have an immediate reference. It 
would be very nnintcresting to enter nt 
large into the divSputes, controversies, con- 
tentions, and iieresic^, of tiiosc remote 
times, but some, general notice of them is 
almost leqiiisite to tlie due u^idei-standing 
of the two subsequent Creeds^ the one ex- 
pressly eoniposed ‘ ad fidoi explantitioimn :* 
the other * ad tidei deftnsioncm : tiie otie 
intended to explain (certainly not what 
must for ever remain inexplicable, the ex- 
act nature of God, but) what is revealed 
in Scripture roncerning the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, tlie Clmreli of Clivi^t, nnd 
the resurrection from the dead : the other 
to defend the Catholic, that !»•, the Homan 
and Niccne symbols, from the perversion 
of heretics.'’ 1\ :> !•. 

The Nicene or (.’onstaiitinopolitan 
Creed is the subject of the second 
discourse ; and the preacher, instead 
of explaining tlie peculiar terms of 
that Creed, alleges a variep^ of 
proofs, that tbe Nicene Fathers 
were of tbcniselves most unwilling 
to deviate from the primitive Creeds 
and the phraseology of the Scrip- 
tures, and that the jinicticcs of the 
heretics rendered such deviations 
necessary aud unavoidable, and 
could not he ctfectually counteracted 
without them. 

** The Allan syhtein happened in mere 
terms to differ so little fioni the orthodox 
opinions, that it 'requires a nice eye and 
quick disccTiiment, even* now, to delect 
the difference, when wc examine their 
creedsS and confessionu, and public dfcla* 
nttioDs of fnitli. In one instance, as it will 
occur of course to many whom I am ad- 
dressing, it was reduced to a single letter 
of the Greek alpliabot ; hut in substance the 
ayfiUfiiusare so at variance, that they Crimiot 
possibly be brought info any agrecnicnt. 
The fact is this, and it serves for ever to 
reduce the orthodox system to a very plain, 
simple^ and intelligible proposition : — The 
divinity of our Lord must be complete, or 
we cannot admit him to be a proper ob- 
ject of Worship and adoration : — he must 
lie one with the Father so entirrly, as in 
no mauner whatsoever to infiinge tlic 
iinjty of' the Godheads And' though we 

Rkmembranter, No. 17. 


might search for ever for nieta|diysical 
terms, in which to f’\prc.ss this tenet,* I am 
confiilent^^we crmld never tiiid any inora 
exact or aj^bcalile, tluii those adopted in 
the Nicene Creed, namely, that he is ‘ of 
one substance willi the Fatfu'i\ God of 
God, Light of Light, verif God of very 
Ghd* And what c in this imply, but that 
the utiribiUes of Deity are common attri- 
biite.s, wliich, for wliat we know, may pos- 
sihhf be communicated, but cannot be di- 
vided I for there cannot he. two omnipo- 
teiits under any possibility of opposition or 

non-voafonnity to each other The 

orthodox contend for iiotliing more than 
Mich ail unity of essence and attributes, as 
Kiiall secure to all the operations of the 
Deity, a perfect harmtnhj and concord- 
ance. So fir tlic nnitif of the Deity is an 
ludispcusable truth, and this is the proper 
clue to the faith of the orthodox, whether 
expressed in the Apostolic, Nicene, or 
Athan'isinn CrecJ'«. Tlie persons are not 
to he confounded, the substance is not to 
be divided. If we * amfonnU the persons,^ 
there will be m fact m> Son or Holy Ghost 
distinct from the Fatlier ; if wc *■ divide the 
substance,' we break the unity, we run the 
risk of having it said, that we acknow- 
ledge three omnipotent^, three eternals, 
three Gods, and three Lords. Hut 1 shall 
consider tiiis more fully in my next dis- 
course ; at present I shall conclude with a 
very few more remarks on the symbolum 
Nicenum, I have declined entering into 
any discussion of the terms which the Ni- 
cene Fatherb felt themselves compelled to 
adopt. The poverty of every language is 
the same in regard to iiiysteriewS j neither 
substancemoT person inithe Greek, or Xo- 
tin, or English, may express wliat 

the oi'tlioilox intend, or what Uiey would 
e.\preS5^, if they could, m regardi^to the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; but I doubt if it 
be possible evci to approach nearer to the 
tinth; 1 am certain that it is not reason- 
able to expect any absolute precision while 
the iii>>t«ry itself continues unexplained — 

an object of faith ami not of sight, 

“ It IS scarcely to be conceived into 
how many parties the Christian world was 
divided, at the time of the coinpilalioii of 
the Nicene. Creed, or shortly after;- - 
Arians, SemiHtHaujt, Eusehians, A'etiant, 
EunomiauSy and othei*s, too many to men- 
tion : but we may reasonably pass them all 
over ; for tbe only question that regards 
ourselves is, whether the Nicene f.iiiii is 
correct in determining the Son to be 
op.oiic%tK;% or cimsub%tantial with tiic Fa- 
tlier. If he be not so, it matters iiothing 
to os whether he is to be accounted hpuns- 
aioi, sr or diso^oiof; in all these 
Qq 
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cases lie mnst be but a creature, nrjd uot 
God;' and therefore no fit object of divine 
worship. In tlie mean time very dis- 
putes that orcurrcd, the difhcnlfy each 
party thund in deterniiniiiir the precise na- 
ture of tliat extraordinary who ap- 

peared as the Saviour of the Woild, clearly 
evince that tliere were sufficient gioiinds, 
both from Scnpture and tradition, to be- 
lieve him to have been soitif thing fat' above 
human. Bnt if in reality far above iminaii, 
the next step is easy j he eon Id never ho 
so superior to inimaniiy, as to heroine an 
object of refigions worship, bnt by bcinq 

an nciaal 2 >ariaher of the Godhead 

P. 6!?. 

Ill a brief cippendix lo the second 
discourse, are annexed the several 
articles of the Niccne Creed, accom- 
panied with such references as must 
be deemed essentially necessary to 
vindicate their insertion 'in explana- 
tion of the more simple articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

The third discourse relates ex- 
pressly to the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius : 

I now come to tlic third Creed «/m* 
bohim Athanasii^ or to adopt the title 
jfiven to it in our IVayer-liook**, and on 
wdiich I shall have some occasion to insist, 

‘ what is commonhf called the Creed of 
S£. Athanasius.’ I'liis veiy title imjilics 
two doubts, so cautious do the conipiiers 
of* our Liturgy appear to have been of 
adopting any tliiiip on false grounds : it is 
only admitted as what is commhnhf called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius ; tlie tnitii is, 
the author of it is uncertain ; the precise 
date of it is uncertain : it contains w^at 
may well be accounted the proper senti- 
ments and opinions of St. Athanasius, tor 
they are to be collected from his other 
writings; but whether it was really com- 
posed by him or not, the Church of En- 
gland undertakes not to decide, nor is it 
very material that it shonld be decided for 
our purposes. The Church of England 
docs not build her faith on St. Athanasius^ 
but on the Holy Scriptures, Her exposi- 
tion of the faith is A thanasian certainly, 
in opposition to the Arian opinions, be- 
ipause she thinks Athanasius took the right 
Mde of that question, and that his opinions 
W‘ere indisputably more conformable to 
Scripture, and more in agreement with the 
testimony of the Arite-NiOene Fathers 
than tliose of Arius and his followers : she 
bad aVjght to make this choice, and she 
hat made it.’’ P. 80. 


The second doubt implied, is whe- 
ther this formulary is so properly 
entitled a Creed, as an exposiiion, 
or, as Dr. Nares would describe it, 
a der^eiice of tlie Catholic faith, and 
of the more primitive Creed of the 
Apostles. Its great use is to explain 
or illustrate what in the language of 
Tertulliau ir, called the occonomy, or 
the nuniher and distinction of the 
persons of the Godhead, the com- 
munity of the divine attributes, and 
the peculiarity of the divine rela- 
tions, order, and ofhees. 

Tiie Athanasiaii Oced, as it is culled, 
is altogelUiT illustrative of iliis icconoiiiy ; 
and it' It be t atoCully ronsideted under this 
point of view, I ain peisiiiidcd it will ap- 
pear to b(' exceedingly reasonable and 
judicious. There is sometliing in the mere 
sound of the clauses, whirh I doubt not 
beguiles It of its just praise. .Soiiii‘ have 
forgotten perliaps, and some have never 
known, its proper history : the iiiimeraus 
sects, whose dilicreiit apprehensions of the 
precise nature of the Holy Trinity, led 
men ill those distant days into one at least 
of flipse two great errors, either that of 
confounding the persons, or dividing the 
substance, are now perhaps nq moi e ; they 
may indeed subsist under other names*, 
but men have long since ceased to talk of 
the SaheUiaus, NoettanSj Patripassians, 
Praxeuns, pnnomiaiis, Apolhnaritms, 
Photinians^CermtliianSj and even Arians, 
Nesloi ians, and JLntychfans, for these 
latter are the sects chiefly opposed in the 
Athaiiasian Cieed ; but there is not one 
clause of this aiiticnt formulary that is not 
directed in the simplest manner possible 
against the difl'erent errors of all theso 
several sects; their wild and discordant 
notions are all met by the constant reite- 
ration of that one great truth, that though 
the Christian verity compels us to acknow- 
ledge every person of tlie Holy Trinity to 


♦ It will probably be objected, that if 
this Creed was intended to meet certain 
heresies, and those heresies ** are now per- 
haps no more,” it is not necessary thfit the 
Creed which opposes them should be re- 
tained. Dr. Nares has obviated this ob- 
jection by adding that they may indeed 
subsist iiuder different names.” One of 
these names is Antinoinians, who in respect 
of their ciemal of the distinct personality 
of the Holy Spirit have gone far in reviv- 
ing the antient heresy of the SabtlliaM. 
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be God and I^ord, yet* the Catholic reli- 
gion equally forbids us to say there be 
three Gods or three Lords; though there- 
f(»re each is iincreate, each eternal, each Al- 
mighty, each God, and eacli Lord, yet thebe 
attributes as the exclusive attribtues of 
Deity are common to the three ; the oitini- 
potencef the eterniti/. the divinity^ the 
power and dominion, tliog /ory and majesty 
is ONE ; such ns the Father ib, such is the 
Son, and such the Holy Ghost,” P. yo. 

One of the principal purposes of 
these discourses is to vindicate the 
Church of England from the impu- 
tation of unciuiritubleness in adopt- 
ing this formulary, and it is justly 
observed, that if the fundamental 
importance of the doctrines which 
it contains be but admitted, it can- 
mot be pretended that it is uncharit- 
able to set forth the real danger of 
disbelie\ing those doctrines, or of 
renouncing them after they have 
been believed. Again, 

If the Church of England is thought 
to have offended in the adoption of one 
antient furinulary^ let us always remember 
that Iter appeal is not to that adopted for- 
niiilary, but to Scripture: that her chaiity 
is not to be measured or determined by 
the spiiit of antient tunes, or other per- 
sons, hut by her own ofticial deciaratioiis, 
in which no Clinstian whatever is excluded 
from the hope of salvation. Her mode- 
ration is in truth great ; her spirit and 
disposition iinexceptionably tolerant; at- 
tacked on all sides, her weapons of defence 
arc not carnal hut spiritual, she still ap- 
peals solely to Sciiptiiic for the truth of her 
doctrine, leaving all who oppose her to the 
mercies of Ciod !” 

To each of the ‘series of dis- 
courses in this volume is annexed a 
separate Apj)ondix, and it is the 
reasonable wish of the author that 
these appendices should be read af- 
ter the discourses to which they 
severally relate. The matter of these 
appendices is not merely supple- 
mental : Ihey contain proper por- 
tions of the general argument, wliich 
could not be conveniently delivered 
from the pulpit, and wliich were 
deemed so essential to its comple- 
tion, as to lead to their ultimate 
publication from the jiress. 

In the Appendix to the first series. 


it is proved by various instaucea, 
that the practices of the heretics 
constraif^^d the orthodox to admit a 
new phraseology into the public for- 
mularies of the Church, and many 
Directions to the Atliaria.^iaii Creed 
are powerfully retorted and repelled* 

Of the doctrine of the distinct 
personality of the Holy Spirit, which 
is so constantly denied by the Uni- 
tarians, it is observed, 

“ The divinity nf the Holy Ghost couU! 
be 1)0 subject of tlonbt or disputation, if 
regarded only as a quality, energy, or ope- 
ration, in either of which senses it must be 
held to be as God himself. His distinct 
personality may be justly regarded as the 
* only qiiesOonabie point. The term ‘ pro- 
ceeding' applies to tiiU ; and was therefore 
most judiciously introduced into the two 
Creeds, as the dUtinguisliing property of 
the third person according to Scripture, as 
well as to thfe antient Greek fatheVs.” 
P. i!f59. 

In regard to the distinct personality 
of the Holy Ghosty as taught by our Sa- 
vionr and liis Apostles, it never seems to 
be sufficiently remembered, that many of 
the earliest heretics pretended to be the 
promised Pariclet — such heretics must 
therefore have concluded, tliat the Holy 
Ghost or Paraclet, was a distinct person 
from the Father and the Son.” Ibid note. 

There are few’ men more capable' 
than Dr. Nares of ep.timating the 
progress in theolog^y which may be 
anticipated on the ground of the 
recent improvements in natural plii* 
losophy, and thus he delivers his 
judgment : 

** Dr. Carpenter in his Letters to Mr, 
Vcysie, *!cenis to think the sun no longer 
a mysteiy, since wc now know, that it is 
the centre of the holar system ; and he 
fancies that by degrees the mystery of tlie 
Trinity will merge in the general ackuow<> 
ledguient of the simple humanity of JeMis, 
upon smiilar principles: Is it possible that 
iie should mean, tnat because we know 
that the sun is tlie centre of the solar sys- 
tem, we know all that can be known about 
it P Wc can now, indeed,- talk much more 
rationally and intelligihiy about the sun | 
much more like true and sober-minded 
philosophei's, because we know exactly 
how far we can go, and how many wild 
conjectures are reasonably to be aban- 
doned and forgotten: and it is as nearly as 
Q q 2 
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ekn be, exactly the same nvith the mysleiy 
of tilts Trinity. We may now very rea- 
aonably turn unr backs un theXnetaphysi- 
cal subtleties and perplexities of the an- 
tieut sectaiists : we know tliat they have 
all failed to explain what is rea'ly as inex- 
plicable as ever ; but we can be at no loss 
to nnderstand, that liy the terms substance 
and person as applied to the Father^ Son, 
and Holy Ghost, we mean to express a 
cominou nature and divinity with personal 
distinctions ; and this perhaps is as far as 
we can safely go, in our interpietation of 
Scripture, and of our Saviour’s own words 
and deehirations, nor could these things be 
more concisely or more fully stated, than 
in the several articles and clause.’', positive 
and negative of the tliree creeds, Apostolic, 
Nicene, and Athanasian.*’ P. ^ 

There arc in this Appendix Pf|ually 
happy retorts of the objections of 
aucli as complain of the alleiiipts to 
* explain mysteries,' p. ‘255, and of 
those who wish the peoj)le to be in- 
structed in the truth of this ques- 
tion, p. 266. It is also recorded, 
that the Athanasian Creed is gene- 
rally supposed to ha\e been com* 
piled from the writings, and to ex- 
press the sentiments of Athanasius 
in the doctrines Mhith it contains, 
that it was adopted by the ^Nestern 
Church in the sixth century, though 
probably written at an earlier peiibd 
in Latin, an 1 not in Greek. An ig- 
norance of tbcdanguiKp^e in which it 
was originally wriUeu has led to an 
exception, wbieli notwithstandijig 
the confidence with which it is deli- 
vered betrays only the incompetence 
of the objector. 

Tbe Greek translation lias led some 
into error, and afforded others a w'capon 
against ns, which they have used very 
adroitly, and with nioie effect, than should 
have been permitted. It is well known to 
the learned that the term was 

once used as synonymons to sr^'ia, sub- 
stance, though subsequently applied in op- 
posrtioD thereto to express the persons in 
the Trinity, in which i^ense it is equivalent 
to vfoauvov* See Randolph's Vindication 
of the Trinity, part III. Some persons, 
however, finding ow-crao-if used in the laG 
ter sense in the Greek copies of the Atha- 
iiasian Creed have held or pretended, that 
the Ficetie and Athanasian Cieeds arc in 
diitctw opposition the one tu tbe other: 


that white the former asserts that the Son 
is of mte substance with the Father, the 
latter declares that * there is one sub^ance 
of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost and the Church 
has been accused of a piece of art in ren- 
dering vTTorcca-i^ person in the Creed, as it 
.stands in our Liturgy ; but the Creed it- 
self being written in I.atin, persona, and 
not appears to liave been tbe 

original term, and though there wonid 
have been ample anthoiity to be found for 
rendering vvoratTK; person in the Creed as 
well as persona, (indeed it could have been 
DO otherwise intended) yet it is material 
tiidt w<‘ should know, how perfectly con- 
fonnahle to the original, that clause is in 
our English version, which states that* there 
is one person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of tlie Holy Ghost.' This 
deceives to be particularly attended to, 
.riiice thi^ mistake occiiis in books directly 
opposed to the Church, and which are con- 
st.uiriy in circulation, to the great dis- 
tal bance of the minds of the public. I 
find it stiongly insisted upon in the latest 
editions of the Dissenting Gentleman's 
Letters, in answer to Mr. White by Tow- 
good, a work in which such mUrepresen- 
tafious occui’ contiiiually," P. i?87. 

The objection is found in many 
other works, and indeed it is diffi- 
cult to Sciy in tvhat place objections 
to this Cieed more or less plausible, 
move or less candid, more or less 
perverse do not obtain. While this 
Creed retains its place among our 
public formnlnries, and is solemnly 
iccitcd at certain seasons, it is a 
duty vvliich the Clergy owe to their 
own character, and to the Church 
of v\hich they arc ministers, to em- 
brace every sViKablc opportunity of 
explaining its great intention and 
design, of iniiinlaining its value in 
the confijiatiun of heretical pravity, 
and of removing and abating the 
offence which it unjustly and often 
roost unreasonably excites ; and in 
these endeavours they will be grate- 
ful for the service which Dr. Nares 
has performed, in taking an histori- 
cal view of the Athanasian, in con- 
nexion with the Nicene and Aposto- 
lic Creeds. 

The nature of the first series of 
these Discourses afforded hut few 
opportunities of Scriptural reference 
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and itlustration. The second series 
relates entirely to a point of Bibli- 
cal ^criticism, which the authors 
pursuits and studies offered to his 
consideration, and peculiarly 'qua- 
lify him to discuss. 

There is one word used by the sacred 
writers, but particularly the four Evaiii;e* 
lists, .on which much that is of exceeding 
great importance may very particularly be 
said to depend. 1 mean the term Trpoaxvyta;. 
It IS well known, that in our Engtisli trans- 
lation llie disciples and attendants of our 
blefised Lord, are often said to have iror 
shipped him, but it is questioned whether 
this action was strictly a religious, or 
merely a civil mark of respect. If the 
former, it establisihes their belief of bis 
Divinity, or at least that of the Evange- 
Jists; it would indeed, I think, clearly 
ainqunt, as I shall endeavour to shew lieie- 
atter, to an express confirmation of it on 
tiic pait of our Lord himself; but if the 
latter, if it mean no more in any instance 
than civil homage, no argument of such a 
nature can be drawn from it* Those, who 
•ec reason to question the divine nature of 
the blessed Jesus, not only avail tlieni- 
aelves of tlie ambiguity of this term, to 
make a mockery of our references to such 
instances of adoration, but they scruple 
not to assert that the evangelical histo- 
rians, in the nioat tin^iiaHjied manner 
apeak of liiin as they would do of a mere 
tnarij and that of course tlic verb m-pocncwtbf 
can never be applied to our Saviour, but 
in tilt* lowest sens© of civil homage and 
respect.” P. 109 — 11, 

It is certain that this word is used 
to denote religious \vorship ; and 
when the religions worship which it 
denotes is oflered improperly, as in 
the case of the ang^l in the Revela- 
tion, and of St Peter in the Acts, 
it is equally certain that the worship 
was condemned and rejected. But 
there is no instance in which the 
w'orship implied under this word \(as 
rejected or disapproved by our 
Lord, when it was oifered to liim, 
or in which it was restricted by the 
circumstances of the history to the 
inferior sense and signification. 
Could then the Evangelists as Jews 
have considered our Lord worthy to 
receive or. religious ado- 

ration, if as Unitarians imagine, 
they conceived him to be a mere 


man, or indeed any thing less tliah 
God most High? The inquh^ Is 
most 'inVp^or tan t : and the spirit in 
which Dr. Nares pursues it is pccu-? 
liarly candid and ingenuous* He 
examines in succession tlie several 
texts in w liich the word is applied by 
the Evangelists to our Lord, and 
shews in each passage the necessity 
of restriction, if the subordinate 
sense had been intended. This me- 
thod also udbrds opportunity of 
applying many important passages 
of the New Testament, and espe- 
cially the history of the miracles, 
wdiich throw very considerable light 
upon the doctrine of our Lord s di- 
vinity. It is necessary to refer the 
reader to the original for many of 
these valuable comments : our limits 
only admit of summary aud selec- 
tion. 

Tlie next passage that falls nnder oar 
consideration is in Matt. xiv. 3J. * Then 
they that were in the ship came and wor- 
shipped him vr^oa’tKV9vio'eL¥ avre^, saying, 

* Of a truth thou art the Son of C^od.’ Now 
these were Jews ; it would therefore, one 
would think he a short way of determining 
this point, to a8f!ertain what the Jews in 
general understood by the terai Son of 
Gon. The Jew's themselves then have 
told us, and with no eqiiivoral marks of 
discrimination ; they often, in the course 
of our Loid's ministry, pronoiincc'd the 
mere preUiibinns to it to be blasphemous ; 
according to the sense, tliat is, in which 
they understood the titl*? to be assumed by 
O'lr Savioiii, and which t.'iey held to be 
nothing less than a positive claim "to an 
equality with God. (See John v. 18. x.3o.) 
We cannot alter or expunge these testi- 
monies, they are upon lecord ; whosoever 
as a Jew' could conceive our Saviour to be 
truly the Son of God, laof 0f«, 

could not consistently have refused him 
divine honours.' If they could, then the 
charge of blasphemy fills to the ground. 
It could bc^ no blasphemy to claim to be a 
prophet, with such credentials as our Sa- 
viour had to produce : we are not left in- 
deed, and tlierefore undoubtedly not bound 
to say what would have exonerated our 
Saviour from the charge of blasphemy, for 
the accusation of his enemies is expressed 
in terms too plain. * For a good work 
we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, 
and because that thou being a man, 
makest tliyself God/ This indeed was 
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vrheo lie had declared that he and his Fa^ 
tlier vere me: but that it had immediate 
respect to the title of Son of OW is plain 
from John x. 36. If then the^iersutis in 
the ship were Jews, which cannot indeed 
be denied, and they worshipped him be- 
cause be appeared to them to be ‘ truly 
the Son of God,’ their homa!;e must have 
been religious adoration. He could not 
be tlie true Son of God in their estima- 
tion, it would seem, unless he were God 
by nature ; and if he were God by nature, 
he was entitled to religions homage of 
course; had it not been leligioiis homage 
which they intended, yet in the eyes of 
other Jews, their confession would have 
made it so : but after all, uhere would ho 
the great impropriety of offering religious 
homage? They saw him miraculously 
walking upon the waters of the sea, an act 
of omnipotence ascribed exclusively to 
God, Job ix. 8. and adopted in the hiero- 
glypiiical writings of the Egyptians to de* 
note things impossible. Peter doubted, 
and others took him for a spirit, but Peter 
would make trial of liis omnipotence: 

‘ Lord if it be thou, bid me come unto thee 
on the water.' Our Saviour complied 
with his request, but the Apostle did not 
obey without some fear ; his faith must 
have been great to incbice him to make 
the attempt at all ; had he had the least 
idea that Christ’s power was less than in- 
finite, he could scarcely have ventured to 
him, but when he felt himself sinking, his 
address to Jesus was a prayer : * Lord 
save me:’ Kvph cutrov P. 143— 

147. 

The next extcact is part of the 
argument on the case of the Syro- 
phcenician woman, who worshipped 
our Lord : 

** I'hough I should be extremely imwil- 
ling to lay any greater stress upon an am- 
biguous term, than the case Would in all 
respects wan ant, and by no means regard 
this narration — as among the strong est in- 
stances to be adduced ; yet as I proposed 
to pass over no passage in the wiitiugs of 
the Evangelists, in which wor&hip is as- 
cribed to our Lord, I must leave this story 
to make its own impression. It thus far 
agifles, with all that I have hillicrto ex- 
amined, tliat tlie term TTfioffKVvtu is cei- 
tainly in no manner qualified, so as to com- 
pel those who believe oiir blessed Lord to 
be a proper object of worship, to think 
that the Evangelists could not jiossibly 
mean to express more than civil homage : 
the object of this woman's approach to him 
was to implore help in a case, where divine 


power was inaiilfe4tly impUe<l j she saluted 
liim as the Mesaias of the Jews, the Son of 
David: she pi ostra ted herself before%him, 
and ill two instances addressed him in the 
form of A prayer: ‘ Lord help me!’ * Have 
meref on me O Lord !’ Did our Saviour 
reject these strong marks of worship and 
adoiatiou? Did he intimate that she was 
mistaken in judging such virtues to be in- 
herent in him, such attributes to he his 
own? No: but with a dignity and self- 
authority not to be gainsayed or disputed, 
instantly wrought the cure on her absent 
daughter,’ and dismissed her in terms never 
to be exceeded in sublimity : * vvccytj go 
thy way:’ ‘ ytirr^fiyjTW coi uq OsXft^, be it 
unto thee, even as thou wilt :’ and her 
daughter, adds the sacred histoiian, * was 
made whole from that very hour.' Such 
was the course of oiir Lord’s proceedings 
generally, whenever he saw occasion to 
w’oik a miracle, at the request of those; 
who sought a cure at his bands, or were 
under any distress and agitation of mind: 
and if they offered him homage, in any way 
approaching to divine adoration, his con- 
duct was assuredly not such as to convince 
them of any error in so doing.” P. 151 — 
153. 

In ^thc fifth discourse the pro- 
gress of the argument is not very 
considerable; the texts examined are 
Matt. XX. 20. xxviii. 9. 17. The dis- 
course is principally occupied with 
a recapitulation of the argument, 
and with digressions into other parts 
of the Socinian controversy, not in 
themselves unimportant, nor pursued 
without very adequate learning and 
ingenuity, but still irrelevant and 
discursive from the principal ques- 
tion. 

The proper • enquiry is resumed 
and brought to a conclusion in the 
eai'ly part of the sixth discourse : 
and the remaining texts in which the 
word TTpoffKvvtu is applied to our 
Lord arc briefly discussed. The 
case ot the man, who was born 
blind, and after his cure professed 
his faith in our Lord as the Son of 
God, and worshipped him, is ter- 
minated with the following just and 
pertinent observations : 

“ Grotiua hiniself, whom the Unitarians 
would fain regard upon many occasions as 
a partizan, observes upon this, that it was 
a plain acknowledgment of the glory of 
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the Messiah, (far beyond that of a pro- 
phet,) and therefore the highest honours 
TTcrc^ne, ‘ summus honosy for that is his 
expression, and he observes, that the 
Syrian and I<atin agree in eonsiderinj^it as 
a mark ‘ eximia: vcnerationisy and indeed 
that eminent Syrian scholar Le Then con- 
tendsj that it was an actual Innirige of 
adoration ; and he describes the sort of 
homage which would amount to this, com- 
paring it with the Hebrew fonn^, intimat- 
ing besides that Mahomet in his jealousy 
concerning tlie worsliip of God, and be- 
cause it ha«I been previously used both for 
religions and civil purposes, proliibited the 
offering of snvh homage to any being 
whatsoever hnt God : which is the more 
remarkable, because that learned oiien- 
taiist Reland, in his account of the Maho- 
metan foims of piaycr, has described this 
homage wliieli consists, it seems, of bend- 
ing the body so as to touch the gronn<l 
wdtli the two the two hands^ the two 
hneeSy and the forehead ; this he calls 
their ' form of adoration^' adding in a note, 
that it IS what the Greeks would call 

“ 1 iiave now considered every passage 
in the evangelical wiitings, in \vlii( !i ?/w- 
ship is stated to have been paid to Clirist. 

I have fully admitted that the word jr^o<r« 
y.vvtu is an r<}uivocal one, but to be inter- 
preted and understood as philologists ad- 
mit, ‘ vel pro reverenti^ religiosh vel pro 
civili,’ for religious or civil homage, nc- 
C 01 ding to the circnmxtanves of the case ; 
that IS, to take again their own w'ords, 

‘ pro ohjecti vel loeorura rationed Grotius 
on the equally equivocal Hebtew noun, 
does not scruple to say, ‘ quoties ad Deum 
refertur, est ipse ciihus divinus* — Trinita- 
rians have been accused of great haste and 
prejudice in drawing any arguments for 
the Divinity of Clirist, from the worship 
said to have been offered to him, such 
passages certainly implyittg no more than 
civil homage. It is pretended, that at 
the time our translation was made, ‘ such 
respect as is due to men was all that was 
meant by the word worship;'.., Can it be 
supposed, that at the time our translation 
was made, the word worship implied no 
more than such respect as is due to men, 
when it is notoriously the word principally 
list'd to express the highest adoration due 
to God? The verb or^oerTtvnu indeed is 
decidedly used by the LXX. to express 
the profoundest act of religious adoration 
...out of one hundred and seven passages 
in the septuagint, where the term sr^ocr- 
KVnu occurs, rendered by our translators 
worshipt I can venture to assure yon that, 
with the exception of three passages only, 


both terms are constantly applied to ex- 
press religious worship and adoration, 
either having the Supreme Being fo>‘ the 
object, or the false gods of Gentilism. 
The three pa'isages which I except being 
hcMdes certainly not decidedly against us, 
scarcely neutral, I think they might all be 
brought to bear on our side, if their evi- 
dence were at :ill material. 1 could quote 
also many passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, to prove, that onr translators seem 
expressly to have avoided rendering 
y.v 9 cu by the term wmrs'iip, where either 
men or angels were the objects. Nor is it 
out of the wjy to observe tiiat in tlie Vul- 
gate 7 r^Q(TKV)iiu i> usually rendered by the 
term adnro invai lalily, so indeed in all the 
passages on which I hav&dwelt in my aeve- 
lal discourses.” 1‘. iJi'a — 2Jd, 

The preacher does not proceed 
any further in liis investigation of 
the proper meaning of the word 
v^ocrxvvtb), but transfers his attention 
to another point of the controversy 
with the Socinians, who pretend 
‘‘ that nothing occurs in the writings 
of the first three Evangelists, from 
whence any inference can be drawn 
of their belief of our Lord^s Divi- 
nity, or of any superiority of nature.*’ 
We regret that we cannot enter into 
this question, or shew the peculiar 
felicity with which the author re- 
conciles the different reports of the 
centurion’s speecli at the crucifixion 
of our Lord. Our attention must yet 
be confined to the word 
and to the worship paid to Christ, of 
wdiich the discussion is renewed in 
A]>pcndixII. Part 1., which contains 
the corroborative testimony of the 
Fathers, to which a brief and cur- 
sory allusion had been made in the 
sixth Discourse. The circumstances 
in which the first disciples were 
placed were peculiarly delicate, and 
their conduct strongly indicates 
what w'as their belief. They were 
charged with the offence of 
XATffiia, or worshipping a man, and 
they repelled not the imputation, by 
abating or qualifying the nature of 
the worship which they offered, but 
they justified their worship in its full 
extent, by alleging that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and they retorted 
the charge upon their accusers, and 
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reproached them with worshipping 
other things and beings besides God. 

The sense in which the Ante-Ni- 
cene fathers used and understood 
the word vpoerxvutUf is traced and 
illustrated by apposite quotations 
from the writings of Polycarp, Jhs- 
tin Martyr, Atheiiagoras, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Hip))ojytiis, and Ori- 
gen. No use is made of the Latin 
fathers for the obvious reason, that 
they cannot assist in the interpreta- 
tion of a Greek term. 

** I shall proceed no further with these 
references : piassii|;es I have cite.l are 

anrely sufficient to ^llew, all that I meant 
to shew, namely that modern Unitarians 
have tio right to acense ns of overstraining 
matters, when we put tiie highest sense 
upon tlie term as used by tiic 

Evangelista to express tlic homage offered 
on many occasions to Christ, stnee several 
of the most antient fatiieis ayipear to have 
used it in that sense, and to the same pur- 
poses, and the instances recorded in the 
several Gospels seem clearly to bear us out 
in putting such an interpretation upon it. 
We fully acknowledge the ambiguity of 
the term; we know, that though often 
applied to signify the highest religions 
adoration, it has been as frequently nsed to 
express every degree of civil homage ; in 
modem Greek no more than tho ordinary 
compliments of social life. (.See the notes 
to the second canto of Ciiiide Harold.) 
But yet as used by the evangelists in de- 
ecribing the honsage paid to oiir .Saviour 
many cenenrrent cirminstances seem indis- 
putably to prove, that it was constantly of- 
fered imder such circumstances, and accoin- 
penied witli such plain ackiiowledgiiieiits 
of a power and authority transcending all 
that was ever ascribed to men or angels, 
that the natural conclusion seems to be 
tliat if religions adoration were not strictly 
to tJic author of Christianity, he 
wonld himself have checked such homage ; 
Jiave acted so as to obviate all pos^iibUity 
pljf doubt, npon a point so important ; so 
awfully important ! that this was not so, 
the review taken of the several incidents 
' related in the Gospel, in the foregoing 
Sarmons, mtist surely serve to shew; if in- 
deed they do not tend directly to prove, 
that he did all that could be done to estab- 
Jhih tlie affirmative. For it is plain he knew 
irUat doubts had been excited; it is plain 
that he knew that his words and actions 
bad been so interpreted, as to lead those 
. who heard and saw them to conclude, that 


he ‘ being a man«bad made him.self God 
and that in calling himself tlie Son of God 
he assnuied much more than could J>e in- 
ferred from any application of that name 
to other persons ; that h» enemies and ac- 
ciisetj interpreted it to be a blasphemous 
as>iiinption of an equality with God. All 
the evangelists agree in Uii<>: see Mutt, 
xxvi. 63—65, Mark xiv. 61 — 64. Luke 
xxir. 67. John xix. 7. And yet instead of 
openfy contradicting any of these supposi- 
tions, instead of telling them plainly that 
tlic sonsliip he laid claim to was of a very 
different nature; that it was altogether 
consistent with simple humanity, he never, 
in one instance, rejected the homage of- 
fered, never declined the ascription of the 
divine attributes to him, but on the con- 
trary only made a more open display of 
them, whenever they were questioned, 
in order to prove his own words^ that all 
the Father liad was his, in order to con- 
vince those who doubted, that all the Fa- 
ther did or could do, the Sun did and could 
do also. And as he did not remove the 
doubts excited by such conduct and dis- 
ronrse during his abode on eartli, surely 
all that followed could only be calculated 
to prove that his sonship was really of the 
nature they supposed ; that he and his Fa- 
ther, were essentially one ; their attributes 
coinroon, their power and glory the same ; 
the honour due to the one equally due to 
the other.’' P. 3l4r— 3X7. , 

This forcible statement of the ar- 
gument shall conclude our account 
of these discourses. Of the value 
of the matter which they contain 
there will he hut one judgment : llie 
method and the style will admit 
more diversity of opinion. There 
can he no doubt of the importance 
of the subject of each series of dis- 
courses: there can be no doubt of 
the author’s judgment and learning, 
and peculiar competence to discuss 
these subjects, or of the sound and 
correct notions which he entertains 
of theological truth : hut as these 
discourses were neither written for an 
unlearned congregation, nor ^nib- 
lished for unlearned readers, they 
for whose use they afe and were in- 
tended, might dispense with much 
prolixity and redundancy, with many 
references to what has been previ- 
ously argued, with many notices of 
what it \S not intended to itiVestlgatf, 
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and with soiiie occasional digressions 
into paths into which it was not iie^^ 
cesstiry to lead the reader. The 
faults of the style are its diffuseness 
and want of force and dignity; the 
fault of the argument is its want of 
clear and methodical arrangement: 
and if these faults hail been avoided, 
all the important matter of the two 
appendices might have been brought 
into the discourses, and that which 
is less relevant, have been thrown 
into notes of convenient length and 
easy reference. The subject is ne- 
vertheless so important, and isr 
treated so learnedly and with so 
much discretion, that every one who 
is interested in these* investigations, 
(and who is not interested in them 
will overlook these tri\ial defects, 
and cordially acl^owledge the addi- 
tion, which Dr. Nares has made to 
the treasures of Bngliah theology. 


A Sermon f preached in the Qhapel 
Tloyalt 5^. Jamess, on Sunday^ 
Dec. 20, 1810. By Charles God- 
dard y M.A. one of his Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary y Archdea- 
con of Lincoln, S)'c. 8vo. pp. 54. 
Sherwood and Co. 1820. 

The author of this discourse iias 
selected a coiiimon-place text, ami 
a common-place subject, and tlie> 
certainly form an iminvitiiig intro- 
duction to a Christmas sermon at 
the Clr.ipel Royal. Jlut he conveys 
a useful lesson to those who are con- 
tinually craving for novelties, liy 
applying his remarks in a happy 
manner to the state of religion in 
this country, and by adding inge- 
nious metaphysical notes which are 
closely connected with his sermon, 
and brought to bear upon tlie tw^o 
great questions of infidelity, and 
error. Wc shall endeavour briefly 
to acquaint the reader with the con- 
tents of the discourse. Having ob- 
served that the words of his text, 
Luke ii. 14. may be taken either as 
a declaration of the proper nature 
Kemiembrancek, No. 17. 


and characteristic tendencies of the 
religion ushered in by the lyrth of 
Christ, or as an expression' of de- 
sire on the part of the holy angels, 
that these tendencies might be real- 
ized, the Arclideacon divides his 
iinbject into two parts. 1. The cha- 
racter and tendency of the Gospel 
dispensation itself. 2. The results 
whicli in fact we can discover, or in 
reason we might anticipate from 
thi.s character and these tendencies^ 
Under the first head the preacher of 
course has no difficulty in shewing 
that (Uiristiauity bears on the face of 
it the characters described in the 
text, and that tJie glory of God has 
been displayed by making peace 
upon earth, and declaring universal 
good will to men. Under the second 
head, it is asked why Christianity, 
thougli of far greater efficacy than 
some are willing to allow, does yet 
fall sliort of what a Revelation from 
God might seem to promise. The 
usual answers are relumed to this 
question, and the state Of mankind 
under Christianity is proved to be 
the compound result of opposite 
tendencies — the tendency of man, a 
fcillen, but still a moral and account- 
able, and therefore a free agent to 
evil ; the tendency of the Christian 
scheme to effect, in consistency with 
human liberty, a nd» therefore by ra- 
tional, spiritual, and resistible mo** 
thes, mail’s restoration. 

, Williout eiiteriiig into a vain in- 
quiry respecting the number of those 
that shall be saved, the preacher 
reminds his hearers that the results 
of their religion, are as far as con- 
cerns themselves Contingent; and he 
bids them consider whether they are 
contributing to incline the balance 
on the side wliich reason and reve- 
lation concur m prescribing, or on 
its opposite. He enumerates the 
principal characters whicli now mark 
the opposition to God’s glory, and 
man's peace. A vicious life and 
conversation may number us among 
those who have been denominated 
Atheists in works, if not in words ; 
and the oppositions of science, 
R r 
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wisely so called/* if they do not 
plunge, us into gross and undis- 
guised materialism, may incline us 
to be dissaiistied uirli" simple and 
irrefragable aiguments, and to in- 
dulge in speculations whicli are ul- 
timately hostile to religion. Thera 
is also a qualified materialism which 
admits the existence, and the attii- 
butes of God, but denies immate- 
riality to the soul of niiiti, and 
which attempts from the most iiisi. 
dlous motives to claim an alliance 
with the Cliristiau scheme. Two 
other sub-divisions of infidelity shall 
be described iir the author's words. 

** Again, there is a scepticism of a more 
confirined but cautious soit, which, taking 
its stand on the presume d suHioiency of 
human reason, and of natutal leligion, ad- 
mits the aiguments fur the Divine attri- 
hiites, and for the sours immateiiality, 
but di*> regards one main, one stiictly ap- 
propiiate employment of the reason so 
held up, the tracing to Christianity inclu- 
sively the analogy between the several 
divine dispensations, as emanating from 
one eomninn author. Tiiat this pioceeds 
not from a genorril neglect of luqnir^ into 
the nature of Revelation, is evident fiom 
hence, that the delieieiieies of natiiial reli^ 
gion are supplied witiiout scruple, as with- 
out acknowledgment, fiom the selicme of 
Revelation, ami a well loiinded system 
exhitiited to the woild, surii as heathen 
philosophy, at its most favourable periods, 
could never piodiie*?*. Of the iiitimsically 
new and important tiiiths which Chiis. 
tianity has Miperadded to natural religion, 
tliese pliilosopiieis take no account, tnit^j 
tliei), as throwing an air of wisdom over 
the obscurer parts of their own specula- 
tions, they liave trutlis (tlieii hands indeed 
are full of them') which inaiikiiid, should it 
prove itself woithy of the communication, 
may hope to profit by. A decent respect, 
mean time, for established opinions, as 
suchj i$ preserved, and is affected even ; 
and if a scheme of tins sort he dressed up 
with some flowers of learning, and of ge- 
neral literature, and in ast^Ie of eloquence 
the least suited to the subject, and there- 
fore the more captivating to the greater 
imniber, an incautious reader first pardons, 
then allows, then participates in the scep- 
ticism thus elegantly set before him. The 
returit to fixed principles, to a few homely 
bpt (fegbive truths, and to sober uuosteo- 
tatiotti r^U|imii)|( on the lamA iubjects, if 


not thought of, or Js thought of with re- 
pugnance. 

“ These are so many methods of dero- 
gating from God’s glory, and man’s {rue 
interests, by attacks on Cliristianity frttm 
without Rut there are those who take 
the name of C}(iiinttan8 for the purpose of 
making the Divine dispensation itself the 
subject matter of their speculations and 
experiments. In speculation, the doctrines 
of the incarnation of a portion of the 
Godhead, of a satisfaction made by Christ 
for the sins of the world, do not accord 
with their pre-eonceived notions, and are 
therefore to be njected. But how ? Plainly 
not while the Scriptures are left untouched, 
and meu come with unprejudiced minds, 
and the proper human helps to the exami- 
nation of them. The authenticity, tlie 
genuinetiess, the inspiration, of Holy Writ 
must therefore be discarded , whole books 
be struck out of the Canon, others iiiiiti- 
lateii ; and, for the interpretation of what 
remains, neither the ^lioms of language, 
nor the iules of grammar, rfor the obvious 
and natural import of the vvoids, iioi the 
sense of the coiiti xt, nor parallels in the 
same Scriptuics are to be lesorted to, 
whenever they aie seen to militaie against 
the pie-coucerted hypotlicsis. In the na- 
ture and extent of these errors, there 
would seem indeed to be a snfiicient secu- 
rity against the indulgence of them other- 
wise than wilfully; and it is ceitain that 
these attempts to eviscerfUt (Christianity, 
if I may s<» speak, have for the better pait 
of a ceiitiiiy been si/siemalic ; have suc- 
ceeded to the pievious unmasked attacks, 
most iucongriiotisiy diiected against the 
same leligion, from the standards of Deism.** 
P. 15. 

The preacher proceeds to notice 
errors fur more intimately interwoven 
with the Christian scheme, and la- 
ments that any Interpretation should 
ever have been put upon Scripture, 
which virtually denies the contin- 
gency of human actions, the exist- 
ence in tlie Divine mind of eternal 
and immutable distinctions between 
right and wrong, and the proper 
existence of the other great truths of 
natural Religion ; and which also 
forbids vain and carnal human rea- 
son to approach the precincts of 
the sanctuary. 

How lamentably sncli notions detract^ 
in a theoretical view, from God's glory, 
from man’s peace, from the Pivine good 
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will, M ronslituting the character of the 
Cliristian scheme^ mnst be evident; and, 
practically, doubts, distrusts, desponden- 
cies, '•re created in the breasts of the 
honest and iiiiinble-miiided, wirde the vain, 
the proud, tlie self-suDicient, find in the 
pretension to arbitrary and indcfedlible 
grace and favour, an excuse for indulging 
without restraint the biig!;;estions of a cor- 
rupt and inordinate self love. Nor let it 
be tlidiigiit of any of the errors antece- 
dently noticed, tirat, having their seat in 
the understanding, they are of little prac- 
tical moment. For few minds are without 
some bias from the will, even in regard to 
subjects apparently indifferent. On points 
connected more or less with oiir duties and 
interests this bias is unavoidable ; and the 
good goviM'iiment ot the intellect, in such 
cases, IS as miich matter of moial obliga- 
tion as the right direction of the conduct. 
Then, llioiigli the positive etV"Ct upon onr 
practice, of the bpecnialions wo indulge 
on matters of this description, sl^inld not 
be considerable, yet is the habit of letting 
the thoiiglits run loose in respect to them, 
in itself, no small evil; as indisposing to 
that active and vigorous pursuit of straight 
forward, useful truths, which tlic shortness 
of our existence here supposes. And if 
opinions, manifestly at variance witli mo- 
ral and religious piinciple, he propagated 
by our means amongst others^ the absence 
of all positive intention of miscitief can 
no longer be pleaded. Even foi the ten- 
(iencics of such opinions to produce cer- 
tain effects on those around ns, we tiins 
become morally icspousible. Listly, 
tliongli It may be true of speculative effu- 
sions of the sort, tliat, in many cases, they 
have notliiiig of talent, or reasoning, or 
elofpience, to recommend tliem, yet wall 
not the poverty of execution be always an 
antidote to the malignity of the intention. 
For prodnctiiNis bearing the names of per- 
poiis of note, will he turned to practical 
account by those who aie in search of 
autharities oil behalf of irreligion.” P 20. 

The conclusion shews that as God 
has in effect done all which his es- 
sential attributes, the order of his 
moral government, and man's pre- 
sent condition would allow, for the 
securing our salvation, we are to 
consider his dispensation as a trial 
which we are expected to sustain in 
a manner which shall redound to his 



of the Divine good-will. 


We proceed to give an account of 
the subjects discussed in the notes. 
They refer cliiefly to the atteftipts 
made by Hume, and recently re- 
newed by Mr. LawTeiice to invali- 
date tbit proof of the existence and 
attributes of the Deity, which is 
drawn from final causes^ and to an 
exposition of the insufficiency of the 
a priori reasonings of Des Cartes, 
and Dr. Clarke. They shew also 
that the doctor's arguments, as far 
as they are conclusive, are resolv- 
able into reasoning from effect to 
cause, they also explain, defend, 
and limit the propositions already 
mentioned as endang(‘red by Cal- 
vinism, and shew that those who 
set th^misclves in array against natu- 
ral religion, under the notion that 
they aie betVieiuling the cause of 
Clirrsliamty, may be considered as 
niider the inlluence of zeal without 
knowledge. As our limits will not 
permit us to follow the learned Arch- 
deacon through his valuable re- 
marks upon all these questions, 
we shall sel(*ct the second for the 
immediate object of the reader’s 
altentioii. And in so doing we are 
influenced not merely by the greater 
space which it occupies in the work 
before us, but by the probability of 
soon finding another opjiortmiity for 
adverting to natural religion, and 
from a belief that even Hume’s ta- 
lents have failed to support the 
declining cause of Atheism. The 
works of Leland, of Beattie, of 
Reid, and of Horne, in the words 
of the latter, shook Hume’s system 
to pieces about his ears, and reduced 
it to a heap of ruins. And to re- 
place the scattered fragments will be 
too arduous a task for Mr. Law- 
rence. He may employ himself in 
attempting to prove the materiality 
of the soul, and may prop up his 
argument by profouncl remarks upon 
cause and effect, but his metaphy- 
sical acumen can be an object of 
alarm to no one, and his physiology 
is in excellent hands, and will be 
made to appear in its proper colours 
as fast ai^ it is communicated to the 
R r 2 
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world. Great as is the wickedness, 
and the folly of the a^e, it cannot 
be preteruled that Atheism is in 
fashion. Gn the contrary the most 
scurrilous of our Anti-Christian wri- 
ters, alFect the firmest beiit*/ in the 
truths of natural religion, and that 
they do so in compliance with the 
general temper of the tiaies, and 
with a \\ish to conciliate the }>uhlic 
opinion, is evident from the general 
com[)lexioii of their behaNiour. On 
these accounts we shall for the pn*- 
sent confine our attention to Arch- 
deacon Godtlaid’s \iew of the argu- 
ineiit from o.tfect to cau»e, in com- 
parison with cerlciiii otlnrsthal are 
designed to prt)v e tlie existence of 
the Deity and Iiis altiibutes. The 
ground of his olnservations iN a pas- 
sage in ]Mr. Stewart’s Dissertation 
prefixed to the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. Stew- 
art ha>iug quoted from the third 
Meditation of Dcs Cartes a re-capi- 
tulation of that )>hilosopher's argn- 
nients for the ( xistence of God, in- 
forms u^ that he does not consider it 
so conclusive as the argument from 
the marks of design every where 
manifested in tlie universe, but is 
still less inclined lo reject it as un- 
worthy of attention, lie thinks it 
less abstruse than the reasonings of 
Newton and Clarke fiom our eoii- 
ceptions of space and lime, and 
thinks that it might he thrown into 
as logical a form as Clarke’s cele- 
brated Demonstration. He has al- 
wavs however been of oj)ini<ni thai 
by combining the two arguments to- 
gether a proof might be obtained 
more impressive and luminons than 
is obtained from either of them 
when apart. Upon this passage 
which he cites in its author’s words, 
the Archdeaeuu comments iu the 
following terms. 

“ What that proof may be which Mr. 
Stewart conceives might be drawn from 
the two arguments iiiiited, we are left to 
.conjecture ; but until the Dissertation ap- 
peared, I had considered these arguments 
separately taken^ as for the most part, and 


on good grounds abandoned. I will state 
my reasons for bMieving this : 

“ Fust tiien as to the arj'innent founded, 
says Mr. Stewart, on our conceptions of 
space and time ; witii all due deference to 
one^RO well veiscd in these reasonings, 
and so competent to decide upon tlicin, I 
would ask, in ti'Jtou' conceptions^ Opi- 
nions diinii" the last century have fre- 
(|iieiitly varied on tlicse, as on oilier meta- 
physical points, and I see not tlierefore 
how any given eoneeptions, in legard to 
space and time, can be reganled as frfne- 
ral ; yet tins, at least, tlie term oi/r, in 
Snell an application of it, would siiiely im- 
port. The aigiiinent of l)r. Clarke was 
iiigiafted on tlie iixMapliysical iioliont. 
which lie held in^ eominon with Sii Isaac 
New'toii, and LO’ciit as v\as the antlioiily of 
both those eminent men, tliesc notioiin 
vveie by no means generally adopted, even 
in then own tune. On the appeaianco of 
the Denioii’'liation', \c. of Dr. Claikc, 
Dr. attei w.iids ilisliop of Dnili.ini, 

and aiitlioi of tlu' Analogy, stated in Ins 
doiiliis* on some points, spare in tiarticii- 
lar ; and the explanations given were so 
far from satisfactory lo Dr. Hntler, that 
in his lust letter (which was followed 
only by a very slioit one from Dr. 
(’larkc, that added nothing to the ar- 
gument) Dr. Butler says ‘ ^ own 

iny ignoiaiice, that T am really at a loss 
about the nature of space and duration.' 
Ill his coi respondeiice also with Leihnitz, 
Di. Cldike had orca''iori to explain hiiii'^elf 
lepealedly on the^e same points; but he 
Jibt only did not coiivmc(‘ Li limit/ (this 
peihaps, luider all the eiieumstances, was 
hartdy to be expeeted,) but the questions, 
what is sjMCe, what is duration, w me still 
propO'.ed by otheis, as tlioiigh siicli expla- 
nation^ lead never been given. Nor is it to 
be said that the (discmity of the argUiiieiit 
is relative only applies exclusively lo such 
as aie little verged in subjects ‘ metaphysi- 
cally abstruse.’ Wc aie able to apprehend 
enough of the reasoning to discover solid 
objections to it , as that the very notion of 
extension seems repugnant to the idea of a 
spiritual being ; that both space and dma- 
tion are made up of parts, and that no ad- 
dition of what con.sists of parts can pro- 
duce metaphysical intiiiity in the one case, 
or eternity in the other. Objections of this 
kind were, in fact, urged with great clear- 


♦ “ This correspondence is to be found in 
the recent Oxford edition of Bishop But- 
ler's works, in ^ vols. octavo^ at the end of 
the fid voluiDCp” 
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ness and ability by Bishop Law* in his 
notes on Archbishop KAng*^ Origin of Evil; 
and I have never seen or lieard that the 
groiMuls of these objections had been satis- 
fictonly removed. Dr Reid speaks doubt- 
fully of the argninent in question ;^and it 
is reinai kablc that the only obscure part of 
his own excellent work is that in which 
he treats of these vciy subjects. Celebrated 
then as were theaiitliors of the conceptions 
Mr. Stewart speaks of, they were far from 
transfeinng any considerahli' (lortion of 
that celelirity to the conceptions them- 
selves ; clear and powerful as were their 
intellects when applied to other objects, 
Iieie they appear to have been but com- 
iiion men. Neither of space (that most 
nmn.inageable idea, as Tucker terms it,) 
nor ot (iuiatiun, aic the concejitions of Or. 
iUlaike so generally admitted as to be justly 
liMiiied ours: what new grounds maybe 
Uilduced in support of those- conceptions, 
•or what elcaier explanations of them af- 
loided, IS yet to be seen; there is every 
appeal am e, rni antimc, that the two points 
in (piestion are so far from supplying a 
solid foundation on which to build an 
argiiiiieut for the existence of the Deity, 
tliat they are themselves beyond the com- 
pass of our limited faculties,” P. 

Tlie Arclulocicoti tlicii pastes to 
the argjuineiit employed by Des 
Carles, but we cantiot follow him 
into tlint part of Iiis statement until 
\Ne have made so.ne remarks upon 
the |ir(‘eedinj, extract. In the hrst 
place then we coneei\e that \u* shall 
not act justly towards the well-merit- 
ed reputation of Samuel Clarke, if we 
examine, and much more if we con- 
demn his Demonstration, without 
any reference to the received opi- 
nions of the a^e in which he lived. 
Had he Jicen the tirSt to introduce 
abtruse and incoiicliisive argumen- 
tation on a subject which ought to 
be made level to common under- 
standings, he would have been de- 
serving of severe reprehension. But 
if he found the learned world in the 
full career of metaphysical investiga- 
tion, and their course appeared to 
tend jto materialism ; he was not 
merely pardonable, but he was de- 


* ** This work should not be consulted 
in an earlier edition than the thir(|| of 

which the date is J739,” 


serving of the highest commenda- 
tion and gratitude for wresting their 
weapon from the hand of the athe- 
ists, and employing it with vigour 
against themselves. That this was 
the true state of the case is suffici- 
^itly notorious. The authority of 
the schools might be no longer ac- 
knowledged, but the mode of rea- 
soning which they had introduced 
was stdlin general use. Des Cartes 
had jiroduced a weak and sophisti- 
cal argument for the being of God, 
and Spinoza had exhibited a new 
modification of atheism. Meta- 
physical reasoning was employed by 
the disciples of them both,, and on 
the Continent at least an opinioii was 
gaining ground, that philosophy and 
religion were on different sides. — 
Things were in this condition when 
Doctor Clarke wrote his Demon- 
stration, and proved that according 
to the reasoning which was then ge- 
nerally used, and on the principles 
which w ere generally acknowledged, 
the existence and the attributes of 
God might be firmly established. 
This was his great and peculiar 
merit. If he had affected to de- 
spise mclaphysical arguments, the 
atheists would have vSaid that he did 
not iindi rstaml them, or that they 
w'ould not answer his purpose. He 
might have gaineil "tlie pojiuiar car, 
and the popular applause ; but it 
would still have been said that the 
Jearned were unconvinced, and no- 
thing has done or can do more mis- 
chief than a belief that the learned 
arc sceptical. We do not mean to 
say that this was Dr. Clarke’s view 
of the subject, but that it is the pro- 
per view to be taken now of his ser- 
vices to religion It was desirable 
that the principal, if not the entire 
attention of the enquirers into na- 
tural religion, should be directed to 
its simple and most conclusive evi- 
dence ; but the atheist would never 
have suffered this to be done, while 
the more abstruse argumentation 
was considered as favourable to his 
cause. The artem cestumque repono 
only comes with a good grace from 
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the combatant who ha« encountered 
and overthrown his adversary ; and 
Dr. dlarke has enabled us to make 
this answer without incurrinj^ the 
suspicion of cowardice or weakness 
to every one who would renew the 
war on the principles of Spinoza. 

But Archdeacon Goddard objects 
to the expression, our conceptions 
of space and time, and refers to 
Butler, Leibnitz, and Law, to shew 
that these conceptions were never 
generally admitted. We have re- 
ferred to all these writers, and care- 
fully perused their remarks ; and 
the effect of ,tlte investigation has 
certainly been to increase our ad- 
miration of the extraordinary talents 
of Dr. Clarke. His opponents were 
all first-rate men, and to what does 
the advantage gained over him, 
amount ? Bishop Bntler s original 
objections did not touch the founda- 
tion of Clarke’s argument, they ad- 
mitted the validity of the general 
line of reasoning, but disputed the 
accuracy of some particular propo- 
sitions, viz. that a finite being could 
not be self- existent, and that the 
seif-existent being must of necessity 
be one. The Doctor’s answer led 
to a discussion of his first great 
principU ; and be states it briefly 
and explicitly in the course of the 
correspondence.. Space and dura- 
tion being evidently necessary, and 
yet not being substances, but pro- 
perties or modes of a substance, 
that substance must necessarily 
exist. The part of this argument 
objected to hy Butler, was the sup- 
position that space was a property 
of any thing ; but he admits, that 
from this supposition all Clarke’s 
consequences conclusively follow. 
He admits, also, that make whatever 
supposition you please, we cannot 
help supposing the existence of io^ 
finite space. Clarke allows, that 
this is entering into the bottom of 
the matter, and explains his ’ own 
meaning by this similitude : 

** A blind man, when he tries to 
to bhDiclf tfie idea of a body, bis idea is no- 


thing but that of bardness. A man that 
bad eyes, but no 'power of motion, or 
sense of feeling at all, when he tried to 
fraipe to himself the idea of body, his^idca 
would be nothing but that of colour. Now, 
as in these cases, hardness is not body, 
and colour is not body, and yet to the un- 
derstandings of these persons, those qua- 
lities necessarily infer the being of a sub- 
stance, of which substance itself the per- 
sons have no idea ; so space to us is not it- 
self substance ; but it necessarily infers the 
being of a substance, which affects none 
of our present senses \ and being itself ne- 
cessary, it follows that the substance which 
it infers, is (much more) necessary.’* 

Bishop Butler answers this, by 
reasoning* which is evidently invalid, 
as it consists of two contradictory 
suppositions. He adds, 

“ I cannot say that I believe your argu- 
ment not conclusive, for I must own my 
ignorance, that 1 am really at a loss about 
the nature of space and duration. But 
did it plainly appear, that they were pro- 
perties of a Mihstance, we should have an 
easy way with the Atheists ; for it would 
at once prove demonstrably an eternal, 
necessary, seli’-existent Being, that there 
is bub- one such, and that he is need- 
ful in order to the existence of all other 
things. Which makes me think, that, 
though it may be true, yet it is not ob- 
vious to every capacity, otherwise it would 
have been generally used as a fundamental 
argument to prove the being of God.” 

From this it surely appears that 
the part of the idea of space, which 
Bishop Butler was at a loss about, 
was its being the property of a sub- 
stance. And it is one thing to make 
this assertion, in which we suppose 
he would be universally followed ; 
and another to maintain, as Arch- 
deacon Goddard appears to do, that 
the ordinary metaphysical idea of 
space is absurd or inconceivable. 
Dr, Reid, as he observes, speaks 
doubtfully of the argument ; but of 
the idea^ the Doctor says, that 

Being once introduced it remains in 
our cpuception and belief, though the ob- 
jects which introduced it be removed. 
We see no absurdity in supposing a body 
to be annihilated ; but the space that con- 
tains it, remains ; and to suppose that an- 
nihilated seemi to b% absurd.** 
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And again, 

We can set no limits to it, either 
of extent or duration. Hence we call 
It immense, eternal, immoveable, and in- 
destructible.” ^ 

This is our conception of space ; 
and Mr. Stewart was certainly au- 
thorized to speak of it, as a gene- 
rally received notion. If it be a 
correct one, and we do not sec a 
possibility of rejecting it, then it 
merely remains to prove that space 
is a property ; and for this Dr. Clarke 
has adduced an argument in his cor- 
respondence with Leibnitz, which, if 
we know not how to admit, we still 
less know how to answer. He says 
that it must either be absolutely no- 
thing, or a mere idea, or •iily a re- 
lation of one thing to another, or is 
a body, or some other substance, 
or else a property of a substance ; 
and having shewn that it cannot be 
any of the five first, he infers that 
it is necessarily the sixth. If Leib- 
nitz had any answer to this reason, 
ing, he did not live to addiice^it; 
but, as Archdeacon Goddard ob- 
serves, it was hardly to be expected 
that Leibnitz should be convinced ; 
and it is also evident that his perse- 
verance reflects no discredit on Dr. 
Clarke. Unless partiality for the 
doctor has completely deceived us, 
he triumphs most completely over 
his learned correspondent. Leib- 
nitz rests Jiis opposition to the re- 
ceived notion of space, upon two 
grounds. His own grand axiom of 
a suflicient reason, and the certainty 
of ^plenum. His own conception 
of space is, that it is merely an or- 
der of things ; he holds and defends 
the infinity of matter, and gravely 
asserts that God could uot make 
two particles of nmtter perfectly 
alike, because in the first place they 
would be one and the same, and in 
the second there would be no suffi- 
cient reason for it ! It was not with- 
out reason that Leibnitz asserted 
that these two great principles would 
change the state of metaphysics: 
but he adds with singular self-corn. 


placency, *^That science becomes 
real and demonstrative by helpb of 
these principles, whereas before it 
did generally consist of empty 
words.” Had this man any right to 
sneer at Newton and Clarke as mere 
mathematicians, taken up with con- 
ceits of the imagination and forging 
notions respecting space which are 
destroyed by superior intellects ? 

With respect to the objections of 
Bishop Law, we admit their clear- 
ness and ability, and we presume 
not to affirm that they have been 
entirely removed. But do they no'l 
to a certain degree remove them- 
selves ? Is it any thing more than a 
metaphysical subtlety to say that 
duration and space have no proper 
infinity ? Tlie proof is this — To that 
which is infinite nothing can be 
added, but space and duration are 
made up of parts; and therefore 
soniething may be added to* them, 
and they cannot be infinite. The 
same proof would annihilate the 
existence of eternity — for past du- 
ration to-rnorrow will be greafter 
than it is to-day ; and an addition 
. having been made to it, it cannot be 
infinite ! ! The real answer has been 
given by Clarke, viz, that the com- 
mon measures of time and space, 
years and miles, A:c. not being aliquot 
parts of infinite, tiiftc, or space, 
cannot be compared with them at 
all, and bear no kind of proportion 
to •them. Bishop Law confesses 
that this reasoning is admitted in a 
certain sense among mathemati- 
cians; and this sense, though he 
thinks otherwise, is precisely that 
in which it is used by Clarke, and 
is as exact as the understanding can 
be expected to employ, when exer- 
cised on subjects so far above it, as 
eternity and infinity. To the rest 
of the Bishop’s objections, Dr. 
Clorke has replied, by an observa- 
tion inserted in the very outset of 
his° demonstration ; viz. 

That in all questions concerning the 
natnre and perfections of God, or concern- 
ing any thing to which the idea of eternity 
or infinity is joined, though we can indeed 
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denidnstrate certahi propositions to be 
true, yet it is impossible for us to compre- 
hend or frame any adequate or complete 
ideas of the manner how the things so de- 
monstrated can be.*' 

It will always therefore be possi- 
ble to state formidable objections, 
i^nd often impossible to answer 
them. 

Having thus stated our reasons 
for thinking that Dr. Clarke is un- 
dervalued by the Archdeacon, we 
must proceed to express our entire 
concurrence in his remarks upon the 
argument of Des Cartes : 

Jiow the other argument adverted to 
by Mr. Stewart, can in any statement of 
it become ‘ logical and conclusive,’ I am 
equally at a loss to understand. Des- 
cartes, as often as he has occasion to re- 
peat it, so varies the terms, and expresses 
himself at times so vaguely, that it might 
not be easy to bud any one passage of mo- 
derate length which should concentrate the 
whole of it. The quotation by Mr. Stew- 
art is defective. I will, therefore, give 
the substance as accurately as I can in my 
own words, under each of the two 
branches. The first branch is this: 

‘ When 1 look into myself I perceive my 
imperfection ; I also peaceivc my depend- 
ence; I have as])itations towards what is 
greater and better; and I have a clear 
and distinct idea of God, of a Being who 
unites in himself whatever is greatest and 
best. But imperfect as 1 am, I never 
could of myself have conceived the idea of 
so perfect a Being; it must have been 
given me by God ; tliei efore be exists ; 
and perfect as he is, he would not have 
allowed me to conceive such an idea, unless 
it were true.* Mr. Stewart justly observes 
upon this argniiient, in its first branch, 
^ that a vicious circle of the same descrip- 
tion is involved in every appeal io the in- 
tellectual powers, in proof of their own 
credibility.* £iit let us detach the argu- 
ment itself from this absurdity, and we 
then may ask. Whence this clear and dis- 
tinct idea of a perfect Being? Of innate 
ideas, although Descartes maintained them, 
there is now no longer question. Does 
this idea result from the mind’s reflex 
operation on itself as the subject? If so, 
then we have here the proof from ef- 
fect to cause as distinctly as though the 
mind bad exerted itself on external ob- 
jects presented to it through sensa- 
tion. Fethaps the idea is obtained nei- 
ther irotilllfRsation nor consciousness, but 


from the powers of the mind in an abstract 
and more independent exercise of them. 
Be it so; but does an object therefore 
existf because the mind by creating, com- 
bining, abstraoting, is able to conceive it P 
Existence, says Descartes elscwhen^, is 
implied in essence; but how is essence 
implied in the mere conception of the 
mind that such essence subsists ? In de- 
fault of any answer to these questions, let 
it be observed, 1. That such an argument, 
involving as it does an especial appeal to 
the individuals to whom it is addressed, 
can have weight only with those who re- 
cognise such ideas in llieir minds, and who 
perceive a connexion between the concep- 
tion of them and their real existence ; the 
perverse disputant may evade or resist it. 

That it may be a question, whether the 
self-evident principle of causation, com- 
bining itself as it does with the eailiest 
exercises of reason, on tlie subject of oiii- 
sclvesandtif the objects around us, pie- 
cludcs not the possibility almost of our 
ascertaining whether any siiah idea of the 
Deity is derived to us from other sources. 
Long before the age at which philosophers 
arc in a capacity to speculate, the argu- 
ment from effect to cause, especially when 
enforced by education, will have done its 
work; will have impiinted the notion of 
the 'Deity and of His Attributes. And 
when that season anives, those who apply 
themselves to the phenomena of the mind, 
as to a subject of science and of experi- 
ment, and who are sanguine as to the re- 
sults, will, amid whatever precautions, be 
inclined to account by new or remote ar- 
guments for what the mind actually pre- 
sents to them ; in the present case, for the 
idea of the Deity and of His Attributes, 
of winch the argument from effect to cause 
early and tranquilly operating, lias all the 
while assured them. In truth, it is in this 
last w'ay only that the inoral Attributes 
are capable of proof*; whence then is it 
probable that De|carles derived his notion 
of these attributes, so as to include them in 
bis a priori idea of the Deity, but from the 
only argument apparently capable of com- 
municating it, the argument from effect to 
cause (or as it is most improperly denomi- 
nated, the argument from filial causes), 
which in words he all the while rejected !’* 
P. 34. 

The result of the whole compari- 
son, is that the a priori arguments 

/ 

* The ablest advocates of a priori 
reasoning have ad mi tied that it is not equal 
to the proving of the moral attributes." 
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are not merely meta|^iy$ical and ab- 
struse, but that, as far as they are 
adinyssilde or intelligible, they re- 
solve themselves into reasoniiij^s from 
ell’eci to cause. The Iruth of this con- 
clusion we are not disposed lo\on- 
troverl ; and we only regret our in- 
ability to give a fuller account of the 
reasoning by which it is established. 
It is followed by this admirable pas- 
sage; with which we must for the 
pi esenl conclude. 

And if this be so, how stiikiiii; fhe 
analogy in tliis respeet as in others be- 
tween the dispensations of nature and 
grace. As the ends designed in legard to 
ns, by tile comiminieation of troths so 
essential to our well-being, arc far other 
than speculative; it is not tliiougli an ab- 
stract use of our faculties tliat we arc 
appointed, it would seem, to arrive at 
them. The proofs are of a nature, in both 
eases, to correspond with the intention. 
They are matters of fact ; and these once 
aseertained, the conehisions fiom them are 
direct and obligatory. Fuither, and in 
conformity with this, the knowledge we 
obtain of the Deity, vvlietlier from the 
sound iise of our leason, or from ’i^^'vel.i- 
tion, does not exhilnt Him to ns as tlie 
Substratum of space, or as a sulistancc 
of which space and duration are the pro- 
perties, or as the reality of an abstract 
image of perfection, such as this or that 
individual may have formed to himself, or 
as a Being for whose necessary existence 
we can give some antecedent reason. The 
views afforded us arc relative It is as 
the Creator and Preserver of the world 
which we inhabit, of the nature to whicli 
ive aie born, or wliicli we sec around us ; 
it is as the iiioial Governor of a system in 
whirii we aie placed, and to whicli our own 
intelleetii.d and iiioial faculties distinctly 
correspond, that He d|ls upon us, both by 
tlic natural and by tiie revealed manifesta- 
tions of Himself, to acknowledge Him. 


“ • It is beyond my present purpose to 
do more than remark bow tiiia relative 
representation of the Divine Nature is 
continued through the Volume of Revela- 
tion, and is exemplified in the instance of 
the Trinity ; and how more especially this 
relation is strengthened by the second Per- 
son in the Trinity having taken upon Him 
oitr nature. 


Mankind ,may essay, may exercise the 
powers of 'tlieir minds in flights of reason 
or imagination on these subjects, but they 
will return, with a dazzled sight and mis- 
spent powers, to draw from floubtful pre- 
mises unsafe conclusions. If devoted to 
the study of nature, they may most irra- 
tionally, and, therefore, in the proper sense 
of the term, most anphilosophicdlly f, re- 
fuse to go one step beyond what presents 
itself to tlieir senses, and to exercise their 
reason on what is so exhibited to them ; 
may resist the habitual inclination which 
every one, when so employed, must feel, 
to suppose in every case an use and desti- 
nation; or, from admitted appearances of 
inteliigciice and design in the results, may 
neglect to deduce the existence of the 
Supreme Intelligence wliici! designed them. 
They may even advance a positive hypo- 
thesis, vvhieh shall ascribe the wisdom so 
evidencing itself to inert, unconscious, un- 
thinking, matter. But nature, however, 
interrogated^ makes no sucii claim. * The 
depth saith, It is not in roc ; and the sea 
saith, It is not with me.* Whence then 
comsth wisdom, and where is the place of 
understanding?’ In a quarter to which 
the human intellect will have no difficulty 
ill tracing it, when once we have divested 
ourselve.N of the prule and vain glory 
whicli abstract speculations on these sub- 
jects ol'ten lake tlieir rise from, or encou- 
ifige , vvliicli they have no such proper ten- 
dency, at all events, as the contemplation 
of nature lias, to subdue and humble. 

God understandeth the way thereof, and 
he knoweth the place thereof. When lie 
made a decree for the rain, and a way for 
the lightning of the thipider, then did He 
see It, and declare it, He prepared it, yea, 
and searched it out. And unto man He 
saidj Behold, the fear of the Lord, that U 
Wiidoni/ <ftc. P. 40. 


“ t There is an assertion of ignorance 
truly pliilosophicdl ; as when, for instance, 
after establishing the existence of the 
Deity, and His moral attributes, by as- 
cending to them from final causes, we 
declare many things respecting His exist- 
ence and attributes to be unfathomable. 
Snell is the ignorance of Bishop Butler aud 
others. There is au unphilosophical igno- 
rance ; as when having discovered, and 
being in the habit of daily witnessing in- 
telligence and design in the phenomena, we 
declare our inability to trace them to an 
intelligent author.” 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Several very important subjects 
were brought forward at the last 
General Meeting of this Society. 
The first of these related to tiie gene- 
ral institution of Parochial Lending 
Libraries; a measure which had 
long been under the consideration of 
the Society, and liad been already 
carried into effect with considerable 
success by several of its Diocesan 
and District Committees. The fa- 
vourable reports received from these 
Committees, and the [)rogress which 
has no\v been made in the formation 
of a supplemental catalogue, con- 
taining books which combine amuse- 
meat with religious and moral in- 
struction, induced the Society, in 
answer to an application respecthig 
its intentions from the Associates of 
the late Dr. Bray, to determine that 
steps should be immediately taken 
to encourage the general formation 
of Parochial Lending Libraries. It 
was resolved, that in any case 
where, in the opinion of the Minis- 
ter of the Parish, it is expedient 
that a Parochial Lending Library 
be esublished, he, being a member 
of the Society, be entitled to re- 
ceive, at the reduced prices, such 
Books and Tracts on the Society ’iS 
Catalogue as he may think fit, upon 
application to the Board in London, 
or to any of the Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees. And that in spe- 
cial cases where it shall appear that 
a parish is in need of such a library^ 
and cannot afford to pay the re- 
duced prices, aid shall be granted, 
at the discretion of the Board, upon 
special application from the incum- 
bent, through the Bishop, Arch- 
deacon, or District Committee. And 
it was further resolved, 

That all Libraries thus granted 
shall be under the sole direction of 
the Parochial Minister, subject to 


such rules as may be hereafter laid 
<lowj>,; and to the forfeiture of the 
grant upon the introduction of any 
Book or Tract not on the Society's 
Catalogue ; and it w^as referred to 
the Committee to prepare such 
rules and regulations. 

Anolher undertaking of great im- 
portanet' was determined on at the 
same lime, viz. to print an edition 
of the Bible and Common Pra>cr 
Book in the Irish language and the 
Irish l\pc. 

B\ recent letters from Calcutta 
and Bombay it aj)pcars, that there 
IS an increasing demand in those 
quarters lor the Books and Tracts 
of the Society : the^ depot at the 
funner place is to be considerably 
enlarged, A sermon had been 
preached at Bombay for the Dis- 
trict Comniitlee, by Archdeacon 
Baines, and which was followed !)y 
a handsome collection. It was the 
first appeal of the sort which the 
Society had ever made to the libe- 
rality of the eastern world. 

The Special Committee for eouii- 
.tcracting infidel and blasphemous 
publications reported that the num- 
ber of Books and Tracts issued by 
lliein up to the 1st of April ex- 
ceeded 500,000, that they had 
made several considerable grants to 
the manufacturing districts, and that 
they were prepared to furnish more 
assistance if demanded. The ac- 
counts from Cj||shirc and Lanca- 
shire continue highly unfavoura- 
ble. 

The following Tracts, already 
on the Society’s Catalogue, have 
been reprinted in a cheap form dur- 
ing the month of April ; 

Bishop Greene’s Four last Things. — 
Part I. On Death. Part 11. On 
Judgment. Part III. On Heaven. 
Part IV. On Hell. 

Gibson’s Sinfulness of neglecting 
and profaning the Loril’s Day* 
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First Homily. A fruitful Exhorta- 
tion to the reading and know- 
ledge of Holy Scripture. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society at the Freemasons’ Tiivt^ii is 
fixed for the ;5()th of May. 

Stewards, 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester, 

Hereford, 

The Dean of Gloucester, 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln, 

The Rev. Dr. Hay, Canon of Christ 
Church, 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
Sir Thomas By am Martin, 

Thomas Wilson, Esq. M.P. 


National Society, 

The Society’s Chapel in Ely Place, 
was opened for divirn* worship on 
Synday, April 23. Their Graces 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bisiiops of l.ondon, Ely 
and Landaif, Archdeacons of Mid- 
dlesex, St. Albans, and Colchester, 
arul several other members of the 
Committee were present. The Lord 
Bishop of London preached a most 
excellent and appropriate Sermon 
from Gen. xviii. 18. • 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The lev. Ricliani Miint, D.D. domestic 
chaplain to the archbisliop of CanteAiiiy, 
to the bishopric of Killaloe and Kilfe- 
nora. 

Rf’v. Cliarles Crane, D.D. to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Paddinijlon, void by tlic 
decease of tlic icv. J. Pickeiiii", the late 
incumbent , patron, the bishop ofl/oiidon. 

Rev. William Squire Kotlord, jM.A. of 
('lirist church, Oxford, to tlie iretoiy of 
Bintoii, Warwirksliiic ; palion, the mar- 
quis of Hertford. 

Rev. Thomas Cleave, B.A. to the mas- 
tership of the grammar school, Totness. 

Rev. John Harwood, A.M- to the vicar- 
age of the parish chiireU of Sherbounie 
St. John, Wilts, vacaiit by the death of 
the rev. James '\iisteii. 

Rev. D. Williams, M.A. to the rectory 
of Bleadon, in tlie dioeese of Bath, on the 
resignation of tlie rev. W. Pigott , patron, 
the hisliop of U iiiciiester. 

Rev. Jo!m Hodgkin, to the vicarage of 
Northmolton, Dcvoiishiie, void by the re- 
signation of the lev. Andrew liviiie, pa- 
tion, earl Morley. 

Hon. and rev. William Eden, son of lord 
Henly, to the vicarage of Beakesbouni, 
and rectory of Harbledown, Kent, both 
vacant by the decease of the rev. John 
Tokr 5 patron, the archbishop of Caiitcr- 
buiy. 


Rev. William Colby Clerk, to the rec- 
toiy of Chppesby, Norfolk; patron, Do- 
ver Colby, E^q. of (ireat Yarmouth. 

Rev. Samuel D’Oyley Peshall, to the 
living of Morton Bagot, Warwickshire ; 
patron, the rev. S. Peshall. 

The king ha^ pioinoted the rev. Robert 
Hodgson, D.D. (now dean of Chester) to 
the deanery of the cathedral cLiiirch of 
Cailibic, vacant by the death of Dr. Mil- 
ner. 

The king has granted “to thq rev. Peter 
A’auglian, D.D. the deanery of the cathe- 
dral of (’liestcr, void by the resignation of 
the rev. ])r. Hodgson. 

*Rev. Kcurick Peck, of Manningford 
Bruce, Wilts, to the lectoiy of Ightficld, 
Leicestersinre. 

Rev. H. Browne, to the rectory of 
Alstone, Leicestershire. 

Rev. E. Law, nephew to the lord bishop 
of Chester, to he chaplain to tlie British 
Factory at St. Petersburgh. 

Rev. W'. Forge, M.A. fellow' of Jesus 
college, Cambiidge, to the valuable rec- 
tory of King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, 
vacant by the resignation of the rev. G. 
Caldwell, M.A. ; patrons, the master and 
fellows of that society. 

Rev. W. Vernon, B.A. of Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the rectory of Han- 
bury, Worcestershire, vacated by the death 
of the rev. Mr, Bursiem; patron, T. S. 
Vernon, Esq. 
s s 2 
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Rev. F. Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. of 
Trinity college, to the rectory of Thorp- 
basset, near Maltun. 

Rev. C. J. Blonitield, rector of (Jliester- 
t'.n, to the rectory of St. Jiotoiph, Bi- 
&iiopsgate. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE.' 

Oxford, March 25i. — On Wednesday 
last, the rev. Charles (hano, M.A. of 
Wadbam college, rector of Stockton, War- 
wickshire, and minister of Paddington. 
Middlesex, was admitted to the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, to which 
he was presented by the loid bishop of 
Landaff, Regius professor of Divinity in 
this university. — Same day, Thomas Black- 
en, scholar of Diieen’s college, was *idmit 
ted Bachelor of Aits. 

April 1. — In a full convocation holden 
on Thursday, March ‘Jo, it was «lciTtcd, for 
the purpose of recor<ling the eiatcfnl sense 
cntci tamed by the miiveisity of the many 
acts of favour ami nuimticeiice which his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to 
confer upon it, that a term should be grant- 
ed, to be counted as statntably kept for 
any one degree for which the candidate 
may wish to claim it, to all those who 
were actual members of the univeisity on 
the V9th of January, being the day of his 
majesty’s accession to the throne. 

Rev. Joseph Bardgctt, M.A. of Merton 
college is ajipomtcd pioctor in the vice 
chancellor’s court. 

On Wednesday, March ii‘J, the lev. T. 
Loveday, M.A. friinw of Magdalen cnllegc, 
was admitted BacJ^ielor in Divinity. 

On Monday last, the ia.st day of Lent 
term, the following degrees were confer- 
red : 

Doctors in Medicine. — JercmiaJli 
Gladwin Cloves, Brasenose college ; Fran- 
cis Willis, Brasenose college. 

Masters of Art.s. — Rev. A. C. H. 
Morrison, Wadham college j Aug. .A«gill 
Colville, student of Christ church j Frede- 
rick Dawson, Oriel college. 

The whole number of degrees in Lent 
term wa.s — D.D. three; D. Med, three; 
B. D. ten; M.A. incorp. one, M. A. 
twenty; B,A. thirty-foiir ; determine: s, 
one hundred and niiicty-tliiee , inatriciila- 
tions, one hundred and sixteen. 

April 8. — It appears by a siimniury of 
the members of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in their calendars for 1819 
and 1820, that the following is the num- 
ber : 

1819, Oxf, Mcmb. of corivocati. 1874 
ou the books 3984 


Oxford — Cambridge. 

1820. — of convocati. 1873 

on the books 4102 

1819. Cam. Mcmb. of the senate 119.5 

<m the boards 3398 

18‘J0. of tlie senate J."'38 

on the boards 3963 

Aprd 15. — Last week the Rev. J. Cooke, 
D.D. and rector of Wood Eaton; and the 
rev. Thomas Lee, D.D. and rector of Gar- 
siiigton, were elected proctors for the dio- 
cese of Oxford, in the convocation of the 
clergy. 

Wednesday, the first day of Easter 
teim, the following degiees were confer- 
red : 

Masters of Arts. — Rev. J. W^. Bel- 
lamy, St. John’s college, incorporated from 
Oueen’s college, C.ambridge; rev. W. S. 
Marvin, UuivcrMty college ; i ev. R. T. 
Bradstork, Umvci-^ity, W. Moigaii, jiin. 
demy ot Magdalen college; hv. J. W. 
Hughes, Tiimty c(»Ilege . rev. T. Le 
Quesne Join s, (^tn fMi's colletM* ; rev. F. 
Benson, (.lueenV college * lion. W. T. H. F. 
Strangways, student of Christ cIuhtIi ; John 
.Shuldham, student of Chiist cliurcii ; rev. 
J. S. May, CInist church , Henry Palmer, 
Esq. Christ church ; F. A. Dawson, Brase- 
no^e college; T. Johnson, Brasenose col- 
lege.^ 

Bachelors of Arts. — Samuel B. Shir- 
retf. Wadham college ; E. Everett, Baliol 
college ; W. Hanisoii, Christ cliurcli. 

In a full convocation in tlie afternoon of 
the s.mie day, the rev. P. N. Shutlleworth, 
'I.A. fi How o( New college ; and the lev. 
John Bull, M A. student ol CInist ciiiiicii, 
weie admitted proctors. 

Rev. A. C. Fiice, M.A fellow of New 
colh'gc , the rev. J. Hadcliff, M.A, vice 
piincipal of St. Mary iiail ; the rev. W. 
Levelt, M.A. of Christ cimrcii, and the 
rev. T. V. Short, M.A. student of Christ 
chin eh ; were iiuininated pro-procturs. 

Yesterday tha rev. W. Wilson, M.A. 
fellow of Qneen’s college, and one of the 
late proctors of the university ; and the 
rev. W. Knalclibnll, M.A. fdJow of All 
.Souls’ l ollege , were admitted Bachelors in 
Divinity. 

(^AMiminGF, March ‘J4. — Mr. Thoma.s 
Crick, of St. John's college, and Mr. John 
Moiiltiie, of Trinity college, weie on Fri- 
day last elected scholars on the foundation 
of the late Dr. Bell. 

George Miles (’ooper, lilsq. B.A. of St. 
John’s collegia, was on Monday last elected 
u foundation fellow of that society : aod 
William Mack worth Praed, Esq. B.A. of 
the Kamo college, was chosen a fellow on 
the Platt foundation. 

March 31. — Sir Charles Smith, of Tri- 
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nity college, was on Fri/Iay last admitted 
to the degree of honorary Master of 
Arts. 

April 7. — The very lev. Isaac Milner, 
D.D. F.K.S. (loan nf Carlisle, who died 
on Saturday at Kensington Gore, wa^ pre- 
sident of Queen's college, and Lucasian 
professor of mathematics, in this univer- 
sity. He took his first degree in the year 
1774, in 17113, he was elected Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural and Expcrini(uital 
Philosophy, and in 1788, president of 
Queen’s college: in 1798, he sneoeeded 
Dr. Waring, as Lucasian professor of ma- 
tliematics. 

The election of Lucasian Professor is 
fixed for the tst of May. The electors 
are, the vice-chancellor and the other heads 
of houses. 

The remains of the late highly respected 
Dean Milner were on Friday last deposited 
m the large vault under the chapel of 
Qupcirs college. The dean has bequeath- 
ed his valuable library to (Queen’s college. 

Kev. William llildyard, M.A. has been 
appointed chaplain of Tiinity college, in 
the room the rev. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

Sunday the following gentlemen were 
ordained in Peterborough cathedral, by 
the bishop of that diocese. 

Deacons. — Richard Rowland Bloxam, 
B.A. Worcester college, Oxford ; James 
£astv\i('k, B.A. Catharine hall, Cambridge; 
John Hint, B,A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, Hevvett Lentoii, li.A, St. John's 
college, C’amlindge ; Thomas ('oleman 
Welch, B. A. Lincoln college, ()\f()rd , 
fieoige Gilbeit, B.A. Coipus Chiisti col- 
lege, Cambridge; Joseph (ioiild, B.A. 
Bahol college, Oxford , Charles Swan, a 
literate person. 

PiiitsTs. — William Salmon Bagshaw, 
B.A. Worcester college, Oxford; Benja- 
min Hill, M.A. Brase'nosc college, Oxford; 
Anselm Jones, B.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge; William Thiirsby^ B.A. Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford; Zachariali Slirapnell War- 
ren, B.A. Christ coII(*ge, Cambridge. 

April — The following gciiTlcmen 

were on Friday last admitted to the iin- 
dei -mentioned degrees : 

Mastfrs of a jits. — J. F. Roberts, and 
E. C. Kemp, St. John’s college. 

Bachfloks of Arts. — R. W. Fowler, 
and L. Peel. St. John’s college; J. C. 
(fordoii, J. Turner, J. Hollams, and B. 
Nicola, St. Peter’s college ; J. B. (’art- 
wright, A. Graves, and E. White, Queen’s 
college ; W. J. Hall, and A. Hussey, 
Corpus Christi college. 

llie rev. W. Parish, M.A. of Magdalen 
college, Jacksonian professor of chemis- 


try, was on Sunday last admitted Bachelor 
in Divinity. 

The following gentlemen were on'Tnes- 
day last admitted to the under-mentioned 
degrees : 

Master of Arts, — N. Fiott, St. John’s 
college.. 

•Bachelor in Civil Law.— H. B. Mar- 
tin, Trinity ball. 

Baciili.or of Arts. — W. H. Foster, 
St. John’s college. 

The Norrisiaii prize for the year 1819 is 
adjudged to Mr. R. Brough, of Benct col- 
lege. 

Deaths in and near London. 

■a 

At liis house in Manchester-square, the 
rev. Robert Vernuy, of Clayton House, 
Bucks. 

Died in London, to which place he came 
for smgical assistance, aged 70, the rev. 
John Grantham, vicar of Cadney and 
Wayth, Lincolnshire, 

Berkshire. — Died, at Clieckcndon, 
the rev. W’m. Couture, upwards of 30 
years rector of that parish. 

At Longworth, liie rev. J. Davies, rec- 
tor. 

Camdridgeshire. — Died, the rev. 
James Hamilton, M.A. second son of the 
rev. Peploe Ward, D.D. of Ely. 

Dr VON SHIRE. — Died, at ide, near Ex- 
eter, aged 7.3, the rev. Charles Jesse, for- 
merly fellow of 3'iinity college, Oxford, 
lector of Crompton, Jieiks, and curate of 
Hill Fdi ranee, .Somerset, the latter in the 
gilt of the president and fellows of Tri- 
nity college. * 

Glouclstfrsiiire. — A new chapel of 
ease lia.s been erected m the hamlet of 
Slieepscoinb, and consecrated by the bi- 
(Aiop of the diocese. The ground was 
freely given and enfianchised by Thomas 
Croome, esq. lord of the manor. 

Huntingdonshire. — Died, at Hunt- 
ingdon, on his way to Leamington Spa, 
the rev. Thomas Edwards, LL.D. vicar 
of Heston, Cambridgeshire. 

Kfnt. — Died, at Bromley, aged 51, the 
rev. James John Talinan, M.A. chaplain 
of Bromley college, vicar of North Curry 
and of Stugumber, Somei>etsliire. 

Kent. — Died, at St. Petci's Tfaanet, 
the rev. John Pigot. 

Leicestershire. — Died, at Great Weg- 
stoii, tlie'rcv. Wm. Harrison, aged 38. 

Lincolnshire. — I n consequence of the 
lafe high winds the beautiful south side of 
Cropland Abbey, U, for the most part, in 
ruins. 
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Died, at Nortli Thoresby vicarage, tlie 
rev. Richard Powley, for many years cu- 
rate of that place, and of Legboiiriie, in 
this county. 

Lincolnshire. — Died, at Grantham, 
aged 79, the rev. Cliarles Gery, rector of 
Toynton, All Saints. 

Norfolk.— Died, at Ormesby, near 
Yarmoutli, the rev. Christopher Taylor, 
aged 74, rector of Filby, 49 years, and of 
Chippesby ."11. 

Mamed. — Yarmoutli, Norfolk, John 
Goate Fisher, Esq. to Charlotte, daughter 
of the rev. R. Turner, and niece to the 
dean of Norwich. 

Somersetshire.— A difference of opi- 
nion having lately prevailed between some 
of the clergy of Bristol respecting the 
manner of adnimislering the Holy Sacra- 
ment, the venerable diocesan has addressed 
to them the following letter : — 
(circular.) 

“ Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, 
Match 30. 

“ Reverend Sir, — Having been inform- 
ed, that several clergymen in my diocese 
have adopted an irregular manner of iid- 
inimstenng of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, by delivering the holy elements, 
and pronouncing the words which accom- 
pany them, to more than one person, at 


one time; and having given the subject 
my most serious consideration, and con- 
sulted others of the bishops thereupon ; 1 
must lequire all clergymen of my diocese, 
to avoid the aforesaid irregular practice ; 
to lay it aside, if they have at any time 
adopted it ; and to conform, exactly, in 
this case, as in all otliers, to the direc- 
tions given in the Rubric. 

I remain, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your ever affectionate brother, 

“ W. Bristol." 

Suffolk. — Died, at Woodbridge, aged 
69, the rev. R. Reynolds. 

Surrey. — Died, at Mitcham Common, 
the rev. C. T. Hcathcotc, D.D. rector of 
Little Wig borough, Essex. 

In his 80th year, sincerely regretted 
and revered, at the vicarage house, Gieat 
Bookham, after a residence and fdithfnl 
discharge of his pastoial duties for fifty 
yeais, the rev. Sainuer Cooke, vicar of 
Great Hookham, rector of Cotsfoid, Ox- 
on, and foiinerly fellow of Haliol col- 
lege, Oxfoid. 

Warwickshire. — Died, the rev. J. 
Howlett, vicar of Foleshill, near Coven- 
try. 
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DIVINITY. 

A Christian Guide for Plain People, 
and especially for the Poor: in six Ser- 
mons, preached to a Country Congrega- 
tion. By John Miller, M..4. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Curate 
of Bishopstone, in tJic County of Wilts. 
3s. 

The Age of Christian Reason : contain- 
ing, exclusive of the Evidences of tiie Holy 
Scriptures, a Refutation of the Poiitieal 
and Theological Principles of Thomas 
Paine and M. Volney ; also of S. Francis, 
M.D. in bis “ Bishop Watson Refuted 
and the Objections of Atheists to the Be- 
ings of a God, answered on their own 
Grounds. Also, a Refutation of Unitaiian- 


ism, in an Itiqniiy into tlic Charge of 
Deism, cloaked witli Christianity, made 
by a Follovvei of, PcUiie on his late Trial, 
against that Doctrine; and on n Unitarian 
.Scriiion on that Occasion ; by the Rev. W. 
J. Fox. With StiicUiies on Win. Cohbett 
with Paine’s Bones, and on the Theology 
of K. Owen, Esq. of New Liiiiark, in Ins 
Reply to the Cliaiicellor of the Exeliequcr. 
By I'hoinas Ikoiighton, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Eviden('e.s of Ciiiistianity, stated to an 
Ingeiinoiis Mind doubtful of its Authority. 
In a Letter to a Gentleman. By the Rev. 
James Bean, M.A. one of the Librarians of 
the British Miiscnm, and Assistant Minis- 
ter of Welbeck Chapel, St. Marylcboiic. 
is. 

A farewell Sermon preached at Trinity 
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C'hurclif Prefiton, in the Afternoon of Sun- 
day, April 1S!20. By ‘the Rev. E. Law, 
A.M. is. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of Derby, 
at Chesterfield, May 28, 1819. the 
Rev. Frederick Ricketts, M.A. Rector of 
Kakin^toii-(Mim-Killainarsh, and of Shafton 
St. Janie’s, Ooiset ; and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Eail of Liveipool. 2s. 

A Sei moil pleached in Aberford Chinch, 
on Sunday, the 1 itii Day of February. 
Bv James London, B.D. Vicar of Abcr- 
foid and of Xyinestiy, and fonneily Fellow 
of Olid Collei;c, Oxford, fid. 

( Jiristianity the firmest Bond of Civil 
Society. A Sermon preached in the Ca- 
tiiedral Church of St. Peter, York, on Sun- 
day, Marcli 5, 1820, before the Hon. Sir 
John Baylcy, Kiiigiit, one of the Justices 
of the Coiiit of Kinj;'b Bench, and the 
Hon. Sir Janies Allan Park, Kni^;ht, one of 
the Justices of the Com t of ('ommon Pleas, 
Jml^fs of A-^size. By the Rev. Robert 
JMacfarlaiie, M.A. Chaplain to the High 
JSlieriir. Is. fid. 

Seimons. By the Hon. Wm. Herbert, 
Clerc, Rector of Spotlorth. 4s. 

A Catechism of the iwidences of Chris- 
tianity : wlncli may be u.>ed as a Sequel to 
the Catechism of llieCliurcli of England , 
and supply shoit Answers to some coiFlmon 
Objections. In two Parts. By Richard 
Yates, D.D. and F.S. A. Chaplain toC’hel- 
sea Hospital ; Rector of Ashen ; and Ab 
teinate Pieacher to the Philanthropic So- 
ciety. Is. Fine Paper, 2s. 

The Kingdom which is not of tliisWoiId 
partly delineated : in a Seimon preached in 
the Episcopal (diapel in Stilling, on Sun- 
day, November l l, l8l9; at the Conse- 
cration of the Right Reverend David Low, 
to the Dffice of a Bishop in the Scotch 
Episcopal Communion. By tiie Rev. 
James XValker, M.A. formerly of St. John's 
('ollcge, ('ambridge, Senjor Minister of 
St. Peter’s ('liapel in I''.dmluii'gti. ‘Js. 

Cliristian Union without the Abuses of 
Popery. A Letter to llie Riglit Rev. the 
Lord Bisliop of St. David’s, in Reply to 
his Lordship's Letter entitled, “ Popeiy 
incapable of Union with a IMotestant 
Chill ch,” &c. By Samuel Wix, A.M, 
F.R. and A.S. Vicai of St. Bartholomew 
the Less, London. 2s. fid. 

All Inquiry, chictly on Principles of Re- 
ligion, into the Nature ami Discipline of 
Human Motives. By tlie Rev. Jolin Pen- 
rose, A.M. formerly of C.C.C. Oxford. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Summary of the History of tlie Eug- 
li»h Church, and of the Sects which have 


departed from its Comninnion ; with An- 
swers to each Dissenting Body relative to 
its pretended Grounds of Separation. By 
Johnson Grant, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Vol 3, carrying down the Nar- 
rative to the Year 1800 . 8vo. 128 . 

Biblical Criticism on the first fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament ; 
also on tlic fiist nine Prophetical Books. 
By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 4 vols. 
8 VO. 2l. 2s. 

The Liturgy of the Cranmerites, or Sect 
of the Thirty-nine Articles made Scrip- 
tiiial. 

A Reply to the Rev. Mr. Todd’s Vindi- 
cation of our authorized Translation and 
Translators of the Bible. ,, By Sir James 
Bland Burges, Bart. 2s. 

Tlie Insufficiency of Reason, and the 
Necessity of Revelation to demonstrate 
the Being and Perfections of the Deity. 
By Andrew Horn. 5s. 

Cliristianily pleading for the Patronage 
of the f^ivil Power, but protesting against 
the aid of Penal Laws : considered in three 
Soiinoiis, preached in Essex-street Chapel. 
By the Rev. Thomas Belsham, Minister of 
the Chapel. :>s. 

The Foundations of a Kingdom endan- 
gci(‘d|by Iniquity, and its Rum prevented 
by Righteousness. A Discourse, preached 
ill the Parish Church of Dudley, on Sun- 
da\, Maich.5, 1820. By tlie kev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. Vicar. Is. fid. 

Thoughts on Death, Sickness, and the 
Loss of Friends. Selected fiom various 
Wnteis. 121110 . 5s. fid. 

The Sin of Schism demonstrated ; and 
the Protestant Episcopul Church proved 
to be the only safe Means of Salvation. A 
Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Frome, County of Somerset, on Sunday, 
Aftgust 8, 11)19. By the Rev. Stephen 
Hyde C.isscin, M. X. Second Edition ; 
with an Appendix of Notes, in whicli the 
Piinciplcs advanced in the Sermon are 
more fully maintained: together with 
some Corrcspoiidciioc to wdiicli they have 
led. 

n NEKAL SERMONS. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Cliurcli of Stoke by Nay land in Suffolk, on 
Ash- Wednesday, Feb. Ifi, 1820, being the 
day of his Majesty’s Interment. By 
Francis Fortesciie Knottesford, M.A. 

IS. fid. 

preached at St.John’s Church, 

Blackburn. By Tho. Dunham Wlii taker, 
LL.D. F.R.S.' F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley 
and Blackburn, is. fid. 
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POUTlCAld 

A f'rapfmeot of tiie History of John 
Bull^ with tho Birth* Parentage, Educa- 
tion and Humours of Jack Radical, with 


incidental Remarks upoh ancient and mo- 
dern Radicalism. ' Bvo. 5s. 

A Scries of Letters, addressed to a 
Friend upon the Roman Catholic 'Ques- 
tion. By Britannicus. 8vo. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A History of the Rebellion in 1 745 and 
l74<s containing the Causes of the Pro- 
tender’s Defeat At C ulloden, and various 
Anecdotes hitlierto unknown ; by Chevalier 
Johnstone, Aid-de-Camp to Prince Edward 
Charles Stuart, and Lord George Murray, 
with an Account of liis subsequent Adven- 
tures in Scotland, England, Holland, 
France, From the Manuscript origi- 
nally deposited in the Scots College at 
Paris. 

Tales of the Prioiy, by Mrs. Hofland, in 
three volumes. 

Winter Nights; by Dr. Drake, Author 
of Literary Hours, «ltc. 

Lucan of Saniosata, fiom tie Greek, 
with the Coinnieiils and Illustrations of 
Wieland and others, by the Rev. William 
Tookc, F.R.S. In two octavo volumes. 

Historical Prologues, or a veisilied Chro- 
nology of Events from the Conquest to the 
Death of George the Third, by the Rev. 
John Davies, Curate of Kew. 

The Truth lies between the two Ex- 


tremes, and the Progress of Eiror traced, 
in Letters, addressed to certain distin- 
giiished MtMubers of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, witli Sermons on different 
Subjects. 

Antiquities of the Jews, by Dr. W, 
Brown, in two octavo volumes. 

The First Part of Mr. Nash’s Drawings 
of Views in the City of Paris, and of the 
Scenery in its Environs, with Descriptions 
by Mr. John Scott, the Traveller in France 
and Italy, will appear in February next, 
and will be continued Quarterly. 

Early Education, or tlir General Ma- 
nagement of Children, considered w'itli a 
View to their future Character, by Mrs. 
Eliz. ^Appleton. 

An Intiodnction to the Literary and Ec- 
clesiastical History of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture>, by the Rev. James Townley, in three 
octavo volumes, with Plates. 

Dialogues, Moral and Religious, intend- 
ed chiefly for the domestic Use of youug 
Persons in the middle Ranks of Life. 


NOTICE TO Correspondents. 

C. C. C., jB., and ColL apud Cantab. Soc. have been received, and are 
under consideration. 

A. R. M., Binghamcmis and Lithos shall appear in our next. 

We cannot comply with the suggestion of P. E. T, S, but his first com- 
munication shall appear. 

The subject noticed a twelvemonth ago by onr oorrespondciii Vigilius is 
under investigation, and if he can furnish any farther information, it will 
be thankfully received. 
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ON THE HOMILIES. 

The third Horaily “ on the Salva- 
tion of Mankind by only Christ our 
Saviour, from sin and death ever- 
lastiujr/' begins with the following 
deelaralioii. “ Because all men be 
sinners and olfenders against God, 
and breakers of his law and coni- 
inandments, therefore can no man 
by his own acts, works, and deeds, 
seem they never so good, be jnsti- 
tied and made righteous before 
God ; but every man of necessity is 
constrained to seek for am^her 
righteousness or justiflcatioii to be 
received at God’s own liands ; that 
is to say, the forgiveness of lus sins 
and trespasses in such things as he 
bath odended. And this juslitica- 
tioH or righteousness which we so 
receive of God's mercy and Christ’s 
merits, embraced by faith, is taken, 
accepted, and allowed of God, for 
onr perfect and full justitication.’' 

For the better understanding of 
this we are desired to remember 
that when the world Vas wrapped 
in sin, God sent his Son to make a 
sacrifice and satisfaction, and as it 
may be called, amends to his Father 
for our sins. So that infanis being 
baptized, and <lying in their infancy, 
are by this sacrifice washed from 
their sins, and made inheritors of 
the kingdom of heaven. And they 
which sin after baptism, when they 
turn again to (iod, they are like- 
wise washed from their sins, and 
there reinaineth no spot that shall 
be imputed to their damnation. 
This is that justification or righte- 

Remembranc er, No. Id. 


ousness which St. Paul speaketh of 
when he saith no man is justified 
by the works of the law, but freely 
by faith in Jesus Christ But 
though this justification be free 
unto us, yet it cometh not so freely 
that there is no ransom paid for it. 
And if any one marvel how that 
which is paid for can be given free- 
ly, let him observe that in the inys* 
tcry of our redemption, God hath 
so tempered his justice and mercy 
together, that he would neither by 
the former condemn us to the ever- 
lasting captivity of the devil, and 
his prison of hell, remediless for' 
ever without mercy, neither would 
he by the latter deliver us clearly 
without ransom, but to his endles.s 
mercy he joined his e([ual justice. 
And of this justice and mercy of 
God knit together, St. Paul speak* 
eth in several chapters, saying, 
“ All have offended, and have need 
of tlie glory of God, but are justified 
finely by his grace, by redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
hath sent forth to us for a recon- 
ciler and ])eace-maker, through 
faith in his blot)d, to shew his righ- 
teousness.” And “ Christ is the 
end of the law unto righteousness 
to every one that believeth.’’ 

In these and similar })assages 
the Apostle specially notes three 
things which must go together in 
OUT justification. Upon God’s part 
his great mercy and grace, upon 
Christ’s part, the satisfaction of 
God’s justice by shedding his blood, 
and fulfilling the law perfectly and 
thoroughly ; and, upon our part, 
T t 
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true and lively faith in the merits of len away from grace/' And to the 
Jesus Christ, which yet is not ours, Ephesians he observes, " By grace 
but, by God’s working in us. The are ye saved through faith, and that 
grace of God therefore doth not not of yourselves, for it is the gift 
shut out the justice of God in our of God, and not of works, lest any 


justification, but only shutteth out 
the justi(ie of man, that is to say, 
the justice of our works, as to "be 
merits of deserving our justification. 
*‘St. Paiildeclareth nothing upon the 
behalf of man concerning his .justi- 
fication, but only a true and lively 
faith ; wliiclj nevertheless is the gift 
of God, and not man's only work 
without God ; and yet that faith 
doth not shut out repentance, hope, 
loVe, dread, and the fear of God, to 
be joined witli faith in every man 
that is justified, butit shuth'tli them 
out from the ofiicc of justiiying, so 
that though they be all present to- 
gether in him that is justified, yet 
they justify not altogetheiv Nei- 
ther doth faith shut out the justice 
of our good works, necessarily to be 
done afterwards of duty towards 
God (for we arc most bound en to 
serve God in doing good deeds, 
commanded of him iu his Holy 
Scripture, all the days of our life), 
but it excludeth them that we may 
not do them to this intent, to be 
made just by doing of them. For 
all the good works that we can do 
be imperfect, and therefore not able 
to deserve our jastificatioii ; but our 
justification doth come freely by the 
mere mercy of God.” And every 
true Christian may in one sense l>e 
called a fulfiller of the law ; Ibras- 
much as that which their infirmity 
lacked, Christ’s justice hath sup- 
jdled. 

The second part oi' the Homily 
commences with producing addi- 
tional evidence to the truth of the 

S osition that we are justified by 
alone. St. Paul, in his epistle 
to the Galatians, says, “ If there 
had been any law given which could 
have justifi^, verily rigiiteousness 
should have been by the law," and 
** if righteousness be by the law, 
then Christ^ied in vain and ** You 
that a# justified by the law are fal- 


niaiif should glory." And the sum 
of all SU Paul's disputation is this, 
that if justice come of works then 
it cometh not of grace; and if it 
come of grace, then it coineih not 
of works. And to this end, as St. 
Peter said, tend all the prophets : 
witnessing that through his name 
all tlicy that believe in him, sliull 
receive remission of their sins. 

And it 11 the ancient authors, both 
Gieek and Latin, speak in the same 
maimer of our justification by this 
true and lively faith in Jesus Christ. 
St. Hilary says plainly, faith only 
jiistifieth. St. Basil writeth thus : 
This is a perfect and whole rejoic- 
ing in Cfod, when a man advanceth 
not himself for his ow^n righteous- 
ness, but acknowledgeth himself to 
lack true justice and righteousness, 
and to be justified by the only faith 
in Christ. And St. Ambrose saith, 
This is the ordinance of God, that 
they which believe in Christ should 
be saved without works, by faith 
only, freely receiving remission of 
their sins. What can be spoken 
more plainly than to say that freely, 
without works, by faith only we 
obtain reinisvsion of our sins.^ Such 
senteiicejj wc often read in the best 
and most ancient w'riters. They do 
not however mean, that the said 
justifying faith is alone in man with- 
out true repcrltance, hope, charity, 
dread, and llie fear of God at any 
time or season. Nor when they 
say that we should be justified 
freely, do they mean that we should 
or might afterward be idle, and that 
nothing should be required on our 
parts afterward ; neither do they 
mean so to be justiiicd without our 
good works, that we should do no 
good works at all, as will be ex- 
pressed more at large hereafter. 
Blit their declarations are intended 
to take away clearly all merit of 
oiii works, as being unable to de- 
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serve our justification at God's 
hands, and tlierehy most clearly to 
express the weakness of man, and 
the goodness of God, and to ascribe 
the merit, and deserving of our Jus- 
tification unto Christ only, and his 
most precious blood. shedding. This 
faith the Scripture teacheth ; this 
is the strong rock and foundation 
of Christianity ; this doctrine ad- 
vanceth and scttcth forth the true 
glory of Christ, and bcatoth down 
the vain glory of man ; this whoso- 
ever deiiifth is not to be accounted 
for a Chnslian imin, but for an ad- 
versary to Christ and his glory. 

But notwithstanding the truth 
and importance of this doctrine, 
yet must it also be truly under- 
stood, and j)lainly declared, lest 
carnal men should unjustly take 
<»ccasion thereby to live carnally 
after the appetite and will of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Let 
it be remembered therefore that in 
our justification by Christ, theoflicc 
of God unto man, and the otfi^o of 
man unto God are not the same. 

Justification is the office of God, 
not of man ; for man cannot make 
himself righteous by bis own w orks, 
neither in part nor in the whole; 
and justification is not a thing which 
we render unto God hut w hich we 
receive of him. Therefore when it 
is said that wc be justified freely 
through Christ, by faith without 
works, it is not to be supposed that 
this our own act, to believe in 
Christ, doth justify ui (for that 
were to count ourselves to be jusfi-. 
fied by some act or virtue that is 
within ourselves) ; but the true un- 
derstanding and meaning thereof is 
that, although we hear God’s word 
and believe it, although wc have 
faith, hope, charity, repentance, 
dread, and fear of God within us, 
and do never so many w orks there- 
unto, yet , we must renounce the 
merit of all our said virtues and 
good deeds, which we either have 
done, shall do, or can do, as tltings 
that be far too weak and insuffi- 
cient and iin])erf€ct, to deserve re- 


mission of our sins and our justifi- 
cation, and therefore we must trust 
only ill God’s mercy and that sacri- 
fice which our High Priest and 
Saviour Christ Jesus, the Son of 
God, once offered for us upon the 
cfoss, to obtain thereby God’s grace 
and remission, as well of our origi- 
nal sin in baptism, as of all actual 
sin committed by us after our bap- 
tism, if we truly repent and turn 
uiifeignodly to him again.” So that 
as St. John the Baptist, though a 
virtuous and godly man, yet in the 
matter of forgiving sin, put the peo- 
ple from him, and sfint them tp 
Clirist, so as great and as godly a 
virtue as the true and lively faith 
is, yet it pulleth us from itself and 
reuiittetli us unto Christ, to have 
retiiissioii <»f our sins or justification 
oulv bv him. 

The third part of the Homily, 
recapitulating what had gone be- 
fvue, says, “ You see that the very 
true meaning of this proposition, 
we bo justified by faith in Christ 
only, (according to the meaning of 
tlie old ancient authors, ) is this. 
We put our faith in Christ, that we 
he justified by Him only, that we 
be justified by God’s free mercy 
and the mei its of our Saviour Christ 
only, and by no virtue or good 
works of our ow n thSt is in us ; or 
that we can be able to have or to 
do for to deserve the same : Clirist 
himself only being the true and 
meritoiious cause thereof.’* Many 
words arc here used to prevent 
cavilling and misrepresentation, 
though it is to be feared that con- 
tenders will forge matter of conten- 
tion where none really exists. But 
those who are desirous to know the 
truth, may easily be satisfied. Our 
own works do not justify us, to 
speak properly of justification ; 
that is to say, oqr works do not 
merit or deserve remission of sins, 
and make us, of unjust, just before 
God ; but God of his own mercy, 
through the cftily merits and deserv- 
iiigs of his Son Jesus Christ, doth 
justify us." Nevertheless, because 

T t 2 
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faith does directly send us to Clirist OhI and New Testament, to be true, 
for remission of our sins, and that But the Christian faith is not only 
by faith given us of God, we cm- fo believe this, “ but also to have 
brace the promise of God's mercy a sure trust and confidence in God's 


and of the remission of our sins, 
(which thing none other of our vir- 
tues or works properly doth) there- 
fore the scripture nseth to say that 
faith without works doth justify.” 
“ And because all this is brought 
to pass through the only merits and 
descr^ings of our Sa\iour Chiist, 
and not through our merits, or 
through the merit of any virtue that 
we have within us, or of any work 
that cometh from us ; therefore in 
that respect of merit and deserving 
we forsake as it were altog(‘ther 
again faith, works, and all other vir- 
tues. For our own imperfection is 
so great, through the corruption of 
original sin, that all is imperfect 
that is witliin us ; faith, charity, 
hope, dread, thoughts, words, and 
works, and therefore not apt to 
merit or deserve any part of our jus- 
tification for us.” 

Thus much having been said of 
the office of God, the next thing to 
be explained is the office and duty 
of man, wh;jt he ought on his part 
to render unto God. And “ our 
office is not to pass the time of this 
present life unfruitfully and idly 
after, that we are baptized or justi- 
fied, not caring how few' good works 
we do to the glory of God, and 
profit of our neighbours, much less 
is it our office, after tliat wc l^e 
once made Christs members, to 
live contrary to the same, making 
ourselves menibers of the devil, 
walking after his enticements, and 
the suggestions of the world and 
the flesh, whereby we know that we 
do serve the world and the devil, 
and not God. For that faith that 
bringeth forth without repentance, 
cither evil works or no good works 
is not a right pure and lively faith, 
but a dead, devilish, counterfeit, 
and feigned faith, as St. Paul and 
St. James call it.’^ IJor the devils 
know, and therefore believe all the 
articles of our faith, wrilteii in the 


merciful promises, to be saved from 
eveflastiiig damnation by Christ, 
whereof (loth follow a loving heart 
to obey his commandments. And 
this true Christian faith neither any 
devil hath, nor yet any man which, 
in the outward profession of his 
month, and in his outward receiving 
of the sacraments, in coming to the 
Church, and in all other appear- 
ances, seemeth to he a Christian 
man, and yet in his living and deeds 
slievvetli the contrary. For how can 
a man have this true faith, this sure 
trust and confidence in God, that 
by the merits of Christ his sins be 
forgi\cn, and he reconciled to the 
favour of God, ancf to be partaker 
of the kingdom of heaven by Christ, 
when he liveth ungodlily, and denieth 
Christ in his deeds? Surely no 
such ungodly man can have this 
faith and trust in God. For as 
thej* know Christ to be the only 
Saviour of the world, so they know 
also that wicked men shall not enjoy 
the kingdom of God. They know 
that God hateth unrighteousness, 
that he will destroy all those that 
speak iiiitriily, that those which 
have done good works (which can- 
not be done without a lively faith in 
Christ) shall come forth into the 
resurrection of life, and those that 
have (lone e\il shall come unto the 
resurrection ^ of judgment. Very 
well they know also that to them 
*that be contentious, and to them 
that w'ill not be obedient unto the 
truth, but will obey unrighteousness, 
shall come indignation, wrath, an(1 
affliction, &c.” 

To conclude, the mercy of God 
in providing for our justification by 
the incarnation and crucifixion of 
his Son, does neither minister unto 
us occasion to be idle without doing 
good works, nor stirs us up by any 
means to do evil things : but con- 
trariwise, unless onr hearts be harder 
than stone, it moves us to give our- 
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selves up wholly unto God, with all 
our will, hearts, might, and jmwcr ; 
to s/irve him in all good deeds, to 
seek in all things his glory and ho- 
nour, not our sensual ))leasures and 
vain glory, evermore dreading* wil- 
lingly to offend such a merciful God 
and loving Redeemer in word, 
thought, or deed. And farther, 
their goodness to us moves us with 
all endeavour to do good to every 
man. These be tlie fruits of true 
faith. 


April 15. 

STRICTUKKS ON THE DEFENTE 
. OF THE REMARKS ON THE IN- 
ADEQUATE Til AN SLAT ION OF 
THE FIRS'l AORIST,” &C. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Your correspondent, the Remarker, 
\s perfectly welcome to laugh at the 
solecism,"' which he says •there 
is in the expression “ er- 
roneous.” One passage, and I 
think only one, in his letter, (p. 131 
— 13(i,) makes it necessary for me 
to request room for a short expla- 
nation. It is alleged as an asser- 
tion of mine. (p. 132. b.) “That 
(in English, as in Latin,) there is no 
method of expressing time past, but 
by combining together two ideas 
apparently incompatible, by cou- 
pling a past events operation, or 
passion, with a present verb."’ 1 
merely said, that, in the passive 
voice, (of which only I was speak- 
ing,) time past was so ex])ressed in 
those languages. But the propo- 
sition being, by the Reniarker, made 
universal, it must extend, contrary 
to my intention, to the aciivc voice, 
Hs well as the passive, though the 
Rcmarker himself has not so applied 
it. 

He says. Bishop Pearson “ is 
more careful” than Hooker and our 
English Translators of the Bible, 


“ in the use of the perfect tense 
and he adduces from his immortal 
work on the Creed three instances 
of “ hath been,*^ 1 hope it will be 
allowed, that “ have been'* is not 
less accurate with a plural nomina- 
tive, than “ hath been'' is with a 
singular ; and if this is conceded, 
take the following examples in our 
authorized version of the Bible : 

“ Stablished in the faith, as ye have 
been taught.” Col. ii. 7. “ Hold 

the traditions, which ye have been 
taught.” 2 Thess. ii. 15. “ They 

have not been closed.^* Isaiah i. H. 
To which add, 1 Cor.,i. il ; Esther 
iv. 11 ; Gal. V. 13 ; Tit. i. 9; Eph. 
iv. 21. Nay, we actually have 
“ it hath been said” four times re- 
peated in the compass of a few 
verses, Matt. v. 31. 33. 33. 43, 

But the same incomparable au- 
thor, “ in his Exposition of the 
Creed,” published in 1G59, — ac- 
tually corrects an instance of the 
inadciiuate translation of the first 
Aorist in the public version “ it 
doth not yet appear, or it hath not 
yet been made manifest^ what we 
shall be.” This translation of 
i(pa»ipuBn is certainly more literal 
than the other, and if the Remarker 
is disposed to consider it as more 
adequate^ I will not contest the 
point. • 

We are told, “ It was about this 
period (1728) that the new phrasc- 
plogy,” as the Reniarker is pleased 
to call it, “ was about to be intro- 
duced and Middleton, who pub- 
lished his Life of Cicero in 1741, is 
the first writer, whom he finds, after 
a very hasty search, using the com- 
pound perfect, “ having been." Let 
us open Bishop Pearson’s work once 
more. In the very first page of 
letter press, after the title, this oc- 
curs : “ There is some reason to 
suspect I have incurred the inter- 
pretation of forgetfulness, having 
been so backward in the performance 
of my promises.” 

The Tatter was published in 1709, , 
where, in the 4th uiiniber, we have 
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this passage ; ** Another advised 
me, for want of money, to set up 
my coach, and practise physick , 
but having bten bred a scholar, 1 
feared I should not succeed that 
way neither.” The same celebrated 
writer has also the other expression, 
which the Reniarker regards as a 
modem improvement : “ You would 
think it impossible, that you could 
ever be so mucli imposed upon, as 
to have been wrought into a belief.” 
No. 23. 

The learned Mr. Baker, writing to 
bis brother antiquary Heanic, in 
1722, says, “ My catalogue, which 
1 take to be a good one, having 
been copied from Archbishop Teni- 
son’s.” See in Bliss’s Athena; i. I6‘i. 
It docs not appear, that there is 
any date to a maniisiTipt note in 
Mr. Heber’s copy of the Athena;, re- 
specting one of the saints of the 
17th century, which says, “ He 
(William Twisse) used to tell every 
body, that having been a very wick- 
ed boy, his conversion was occa- 
sioned,” Ac. Ibid. iii. 170. n. 9. 
But Wood himself concludes his 
account of the said Twisse with 
informing us, that his body and 
otliers, buried in the collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
were, on 14th Sept. 1661, “ taken 
up, and buried in one large pit in 
the Church-yard of St. Margaret,-- 
having been unwarranubly buried 
there tluring the times of rebellion 
and usurpation.” Ibid. 173. 

And now, having been so long on 
these points, which to me, 1 con- 
fess, appear so plain and incon- 
tesUble, that 1 can hardly help 
fearing I have totally mistaken the 
Remarker’s meaning, I will only 
add, that, notwithstanding he has 
given us five or six pages, in “ De- 
fence of his Remarks” on this sub- 
ject, I cannot discover, in any part 
of bis letter, either an example, 
or proof, or attempt to prove his 
other assertion, that “ the present 
am’? was formerly “ used for the 
perf^t have been':' Allow me there- 


fore to assure you, Mr. Editor, that 
1 have been and am his and your 
sincere well-wisher and humble, ser- 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 

“ Bcforctime in Israel, when a man 
went to enquire of God, Urns lie spake, 
conic, and let us I'D to the .Seer : for he 
that is now called a prophet was before- 
time called a Seer. 

“ Ab soon as ye be come into the city, 
>e shall 8tralght^^ay find him, before he ko 
up to the high place to eat ; foi the people 
shall not eat until he conic, because 
he doth bless the sacrifice j and after- 
wards they eat that be bidden.*’ 1 Sam. 
ix. 9. IX 

The Inclian tradition says, “ that 
their forefathers were possessed ol 
an extraordinary divine spirit by 
whicli they forkold things future 
an(t controuled the common course 
of nature : and this they transmitted 
to their offspring provided they obey- 
e<l the sacred laws annexed to it. 
JshiohooUo is the name of all their 
priestly order and their pontifical 
office descends by inheritance to the 
eldest. With the Muskohge Hitch 
LalagCj signifies “ cunning men,” or 
persons prescient of futurity much 
the same as the Hebrew seers. Chee^ 
rdtahege is the name of the pretend- 
ed prophets with the Cherokee, 
and nearly approaches to the mean- 
ing of nabi, the Hebrew name of a 
prophet.*' Adairs American In- 
dians, P. 80. 

The custom of requiring tlic bene- 
diction of a seer or priest in sacri- 
fices is thus mentioned in a Spanish 
history of Florida. The author is 
describing a sacrifice to Ariscoe an 
Indian demon to whom they offer 
their first fruits; they take a stag 
and call upon the oldest person in 
the family or tribe, to bless and sa- 
crifice it, who standing before the 
victim, addressing himself to the 
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god Ariscoe, says; To ihee, we make 
this offering, praying you to par^ 
take of it, and shew us where 
we may find stags ; and that you 
will drive them into our snares, that 
we may be enabled to exist thrdbgh 
the winter. If the sacrifice is on 
account of sickness, they vary the 
prayer accordingly, by adopting ap- 
propriate words in all cases whether 
it be on account of a war or tliankb- 
giving for a victory, Ensayo Cro- 
nologico, V. I. P. 207. 

“ And as they went up the hill to the 
city, they found young maidens going out 
to draw water.” i Sam. ix. li. 

When I was here (at Ain, in Pales- 
tine,) a young Arab woman at whose 
Wedding I had been present on the 
first day of our arrival at the village, 
came hither to draw water. She was 
accompanied by some othey women 
who were singing a song allusive to 
her marriage. When she arrived at 
the well she filled her vessel, after 
which the rest of the women did the 
same. It is customary for women 
to do this not only in the villages of 
Palestine, but likewise in those of 
Galilee and other parts of Syria. 
That simplicity of life which pre- 
vailed amongst the patriarchs is a 
goofl deal preserved among the 
country people in these provinces. 
Maritis* Travels^ V. III. P.141. 

Greatly resembling the pastoral 
manners of the Mesjopotamian dam- 
sels in the patriarchal days the 
young women of Guzerat daily draw 
water from the public wells, and 
sometimes carry two or three earth* 
ern jars, placed over each other 
upon the head, which requiring per- 
fect steadiness gives them an erect 
and stately air. An English lady in 
India whose great delight was to il- 
lustrate the sacred volume by a com- 
parison with the manners and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos, reading the inte- 
resting interview between A brahiim*s 
servant and Rebecca, at the gate of 
^ahor, (Gen. xxiv. 15.) to an iutel- 
%ent native, when she came to 
passage where the virgin went 


down to the well with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder^ her attentive 
friend exclaimed, ** Madam, that 
woman was of a high caste this Ke 
implied from the circumstance of 
carrying the pitcher upon her shouU 
dec and not on her head, some of 
the highest classes among the Brah- 
mins do (he same. Forbes' Oriental 
Memoirs^ V. II. P. 78. 

A public well without the gate of 
Diamonds in the city Dliuboy w'us 
a place of great resort there, most 
travellers halted for shade and re- 
freshment; the women frequented 
the fountains and resei^voirs morn- 
ing end evening to draw water. Many 
of the Guzenit wells have steps 
leading down to the surface of the 
water ; others have not, nor do I re- 
collect any furnished w ith buckets 
and ropes for the convenience of a 
stranger ; most travellers are there- 
fore provided with them, and hal- 
carras and religious pilgrims fre- 
quently carry a small brass pot af- 
fixed to a long string for this pur- 
pose, hence the Samaritan woman 
says to our Saviour, “ Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw water with, 
and the w'ell is deep, &c.” Foi'bes* 
Oriental Memoirs^ V. II. P. 332. 

And when he was come into his 
house, he took a knife, ^ind laid hold on 
his concubine, and divided her, together 
with her bones, into twelve pieces, and 
sent her into ail the coast of Israel. Jndgea 
xi.1^ 29. 

** And he took a yoke of oxen, and 
hewed them in pieces, and sent them 
throughout all the roasts in Israel by the 
hands of niessengers, saying, whosoever 
Cometh not forth after Saul and alter Sa- 
muel, so shall it be done unto his oxen.” 
1 Sam. xi. 7. 

A custom somewhat similar is .re- 
corded by Lucian as practised by 
the Scythians when any one had 
received an injury, and had not the 
means of revenging himself he sa- 
crificed an ox and cut it into pieces, 
which he caused to be dressed and 
publicly exposed, then he spread out 
the skin of the victim and sat upon 
it with his hands tied behind him. 
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All who chose to take part in the 
injury ^hich had been done took 
up a piece of the ox and swore to 
supfdy and maintain for him, one 
five horses, anotlier ten, others still 
more; some infantry, each accordiii" 
to his strength and ability, they who 
bad only their person engaged to 
march themselves, and an army 
composed of such soldiers, far from 
retreating or disbanding, was in- 
vincible as it was engaged by an 
oath. Lucian in Toxari. 

The people of Caufristaun, a sin- 
gular tribe, inhabiting the Indian 
Caucasus, practice the following cu- 
rious inode of striking a league ; 
they kill a goat and dress the heart, 
bite oft* half, and give the rest to the 
person with whom they are treating, 
the parties then quietly bite each 
other about the region of the heart 
and the treaty is concluded. Elphin- 
stones Account of Caubul. P. (J28. 


Extracts from early Reports of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. ( concluded*) 

[Tliere was no Circular Letter, 1720.] 

Extract from Circular, IT29* 

“ Since the Society’s last circular letter, 
the general demand of practical tracts on 
the terms of the 'Society’s paying one part 
of the charge and their Members the 
other, gives them reason to hope that such 
a method of distributing religions tracts 
lias by the blessing of God in a good de- 
gree answered their pious wishes, and 
therefore they have resolved to continue it, 
** If deism and infidelity (tlirough the 
wiles of Satan) have prevailed on the 
hearts of some, where immorality, self- 
conceit, an affectatioD of novelty, or a 
spirit of contradiction had prepared the 
way ; numbers of pious and learned ad- 
vocates have (God be praised) not been 
wanting to provide proper antidotes a- 
gainst the infection, among which the 
Bishop of London's Pastoral Letter to the 
People of his Diocese has been of sin- 
gular use in arming its readers against the 
subtle insinuations of those who have long 
been, and still are, impiously and inces- 
ipntly labouring to throw* off the reason- 
able resthdnts and terrors of revealed re- 
ligion, Urns make the way more ea.'iy 


taan unbounded enjoyment of carnal ap- 
petites and vicious inclinatipos. May the 
Lord open the eyes of tJiesc men, to see 
their crrois and their danger, tfiat they fall 
not ot last under that vengeance which 
will ,bc taken on them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of his Son Je- 
stis Christ. 

it was a singular providence that di- 
rected many who had at heart the honour 
of God, and the salvation of souls to erect 
about thirty years ago, Charity Schools 
for the rcligioub and useful education of 
the children of tlie poor ; for the better go- 
vernment of which Schools, the right Re- 
verend the Bishops have been lately pleased 
to give their approbation to certain whole- 
some and good rules, which will be sent to 
nil the Members of the Society ; and in 
order to publishing a complete account of 
the Charity Schools throughout Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the Society earnestly re- 
quest their Members to furnish them, 
sometime before Christmas next, with a 
particular account oC all the Schools in 
their respective neighbourhoods. The ge- 
neral usefulness of husbandry to this nation, 
the real want there has been of persona to 
be employed in it, and the mortality that 
has lately happened in many countries, 
especially among the lower and more la- 
borious sort of people, are in the opinion 
of the Society all of them very good rea- 
sons to engage their Members to use Ihcir 
utmost endeavours that poor children may 
he bound out apprentices to that business 
which would silence one of the most po- 
pular clamours that has been raised against 
Charity Schools. This concern, therefore, 
which BO nearly affects the common interest 
of our country, is particularly recommend- 
ed by the Society to all their Members. 

“ The erecting of work-houses for tlie 
poor in the city of London, and other 
places of the kingdom, has been found, on 
several accounts so very beneficial, espe- 
cially when under the inspection of pru- 
dent and public spirited persons tliat the 
number of them has of late much increased, 
and a new account of them will be sent to 
the press as soon as materials for that 
purpose can be collected. 

It is likewise much to be wished that 
care be taken in eveiy work-house, that 
family prayers be constantly and regiilarly 
used twice a day ; and that there also be 
in every one of them a School for tlie re- 
ligions instruction of such children as are 
mainftuned and ^mployecf therein^ and 
that being so prepaid, they be brought 
to public catechizing. 

** The death of that excellent man, Au- 
gustus Hermannus Francke, professor of 
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Hivinity . at Hall In Saxony, lias been nni- to the Malabarians in the villages adjacent 


versally lamented ; but this loss was most 
sensibly felt in that city, and in Giaiicha 
the suburbs of it wiioi c he had erected and 
governed for many years that fanmiis hos- 
pital so well known fhroii‘;hout Ge^any 
and other coiintiies ; but; blessed be God, 
the several pious instiUitions of that won- 
derful foundation are still successfully car- 
ried on by the iinweaiicd diligence of his 
worthy and learned sou, the present pio- 
fessor, and his most faithful and zealous 
son-in-law, Mr. Fialinghauscii, under the 
gracious protection and encouragement of 
his majesty the king of l^uissia, to whom 
the city of Hall is subject. 

“ The Protestant Missioimiies in the 
East Indies do in tlieir last letters express 
the jusiest sense of their gratitude for the 
chantable and generous supplies they have 
yearly received from England, towards 
propagating the Gospel in those parts : and 
it has pleased God so fur to prosper his 
work ill their hands as that every thing 
continues in good order at Tranquebar, 
where they have added thirty-seven per- 
sons to the Christian cliiirch and made 
fourteen converts from Popery. 

“ The second puit of the Bible trans- 
lated into the Malaliatic language, has 
been pnbhslifd by them , and i)|j the 
beginning of January 17*26, they had gone 
as far as tlie book of Jeremiah in printing 
the third. 

** The Rev. Mr. Srhiiltze, the principal 
Mis.sionary, who by reason of the death of 
bis brethren, has been obliged solely to at- 
tend the duties of his AIksmou at Tran- 
qiiebar for six years past, lias since the ar- 
rival of three assistants from Denmark, 
leaving Mr. Dal and tliein to supply his 
place there, made a journey into the em- 
pire of the great Mogul ; and through a long 
tract of land of one hundred and bfty miles 
between Porto Novo and Pali.icattee, 
preached the Gospel in abcfVe one hundred 
places. He writes with great pleasure of 
this expedition, and givCsS the Society good 
hopes that God has so blessed with his 
holy Spirit the word that he preached as 
that many Heathens are well disposed to 
embrace the Christian faith, when the Lord 
of tike harvest shall in his own wise and 
appointed time send forth labourers enough 
to reap the plentiful fruits that may rea- 
sonably be expected in those parts. But 
besides this, he revived a very useful cor- 
respondence with his European friends 
upon the coast, which he had been forced 
to drop, through want of leisure to cul- 
tivate it by frequent visits to them. 

“ Oil this journey he went to Fort St. 
George, and there preached for some time 
REMfiMBRANCfiH, No, 18. 


to that town and Fort St. David. Arid not 
only so, but at the earnest desire of the 
governor and the English settlement at 
Fort St. George ; he fixed there, hiring a 
house at Madras, and there opening a 
School and Churcii for those of the Mala* 
barian nation in hopes by the^e means of 
having an opportunity to instil into the 
youth the principles of Christianity. He 
had, as the Society learn from his letters, 
forty scholars and though this good design 
was then in its first rise and tender in- 
fancy, yet the Chaplains at Fort St. 
George, eonreive great hopes of its grow- 
ing to maturity and perfection, and that 
they shall sec a Mission equal to any in 
those parts, through the ciTaritable assist- 
ance of the English and the blessing of 
God on the ministry of Mr. Schnltze. The 
governor is very ready to protect and en- 
courage it, and the vestry have kindly en- 
gaged to allow seven per cent, interest for 
the money, which the Society some years 
ago, remitted thither and placed in the 
Church stock for the use of the Mission- 
aries. The East' India Company likewise 
have been so good as to send orders to all 
who act under them to favour and assist 
this excellent design. And the Society 
have promised to lemit to Mr. Schnltze 
every year, thirty pounds, which consi- 
dcimg the other expences of the Mission 
is a greater sum than th(‘y can well af- 
ford, and 5 cl scaice enough to enable him, 
together with his own salary from Den* 
mark to keep forward this tfood w'ork, 
until Uic piovidence of God shall raise tup 
future benefactors. ^ 

“ The Society have, with the assist- 
ants of their Members and other kind be- 
nefactors been enabled to finish the im- 
pr|Ssioii of ten thousand copies of the 
New Tesiament in Arabic, so that no- 
thing more is wanting to compleat this 
excellent Christian branch of charity, but 
a Slim siiificient to bind them up, and send 
them abioad annually, in such numbers aa 
shall be thought most convenient. How- 
ever, it is w'fth pleasure, the Society can 
inform yon, that they have been enabled 
by the benefactions already received, to 
send thirteen hundred copies to Aleppo in 
Syria, where they are safely arrived. 
Togethci*, with these copies, they have 
likewise sent the abridgement of the His- 
tory of the Bible translated into Arabic ; 
joining to it an account of the chief 
truths of the Christian religion: which, as 
it was well comyidered in every article of 
it, by several judicious persons at home, so 
it is exceedingly esteemed by the clergy, 
and others of the Eastern countries who 
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have read it. But for your own satisfao* 
tion,, you will receive a copy of tliis trea- 
tise in English, iu the packet sent to yon. 
As it will be, 1 doubt not, an extruor- 
dinary matter of joy to you to hear of the 
prospeiity of tlie Society ; so you will, they 
hope, join witli them in most sincere 
thanks to God for incliiiing the heart of a 
yevy chaiitabic gentlewoman, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Palmer, (who had been a liberal be- 
nefactress to them in her life-time) to leave 
tliem by her w ill, about two years ago a 
legacy of four thousand pounds wiiicli lias 
been lately paid them by her execntois. 
The Society (witliout loss of lime) have 
placed this money out ^t interest, in- 
tending always to reserve the principal en- 
tire, and to apply tlie interest of so large a 
donation, from time to time, in such u man- 
ner Us may, by the blessing of almiglif v God 
on tlieir endeavours, most tend to tbe ad- 
vancement of his glory, and the several 
branches of their pious and charitable de- 
signs. 

The Society would have cause to re- 
joice, if so delightful a thing as music 
could be rendered useful to promote a 
greater sense of religion among us, and it is 
hoped that by the blessing of God on some 
endeavours now using, they w)io learn 
to sing, and others who have a natural ta- 
lent tiiat way, may be prevailed on to lay 
aside all profane and lewd songs and bal- 
lads, which tend only to the nourishing of 
vice and corrupting of youth, and be will- 
ing to learn such hymns and aBtheins, as 
when prudently and seriously used, will 
help to raise in their minds good desires, 
and stir them up to piety and \irtue. 
They therefore desire to know of tlieir 
corresponding Members how far they ap- 
prove of receiving and dispersing such 
hymns and anthems as arc proper to pro- 
mote so good an end. ^ 

Extract from Circular^ 1730. 

As to the Protestant Mission in tlie 
East-Indies, it continiics through the bless- 
ing of God in a very flourishing condition. 
That part of the Mission which has been 
lately planted by the Rev. Mr. Schiiltze, 
at Madras* tbe Heathen town adjoining 
Fort St. George, may now properly be 
called English j for this Society have en- 
gaged not pn|y to bear the whole expence 
•fir, bat alsb sent over from hence in Fe- 
bfoary last, an assistant Missionary, the 
Jtev. Mr. John Anthony Sartoriiis : who 
ms educated hy tlie late learned and truly 

a ristian professor, Augustus Hermannus 
inke, and came recommended to them 
b:|r his most worthy son and successor in 


the divinity chair at Hall, as a person who 
has tbe true spirit of a Missionary, and is 
extraordinarily qualified in every other 
respect for the good work he has under- 
taken. We arc therefore full of hope that 
by grace of God co-operating with 
these, two Missionaries a great door and 
effectual will be opened in this English 
factory for the salvation of Gentiles through 
faith in Christ. 

Mr. Schultze has, indeed, alone with- 
in the compass of half a year, made so con- 
siderable a beginning, as to instruct and 
baptize fifty-tiircc Heathen, whieli success 
and the esteem the governor and council 
of Fort St. Gcoigfchave for liim, have ani- 
mated them to concert measures among 
themselves, foi building or piircha«nig such 
a house as may serve tor his own dwelling, 
a catechetical school, and also a place for 
divine worsiiip, believing that he will never 
fail of a competent support by charitable 
remittances from England. The Society 
have hereupon exerted themselves, even 
beyond their abilities \ for thougli they 
have this year received iiiucli larger bene- 
factions than ever to the Protestant Mis- 
sion iu those parts, >et these have fallen 
veiy short of what was wanting : however, 
they cheerfully rely upon that good Pro- 
vidence wliicli has hitherto, woiulei fully 
pros|>ered all tlieir undertakings, to raise up 
such a true Christian spirit in this rich and 
trading nation, as will abundantly supply 
whatevei can at any time be lacking to 
carry on so gloiioiis a design as that of en- 
larging the kingdom of God, and of his 
Christ on earth. 

But tlioiigli the Society have taken the 
English Mission at Madras, under their 
more peculiar care ; yet they are not nn- 
mimlfiil of the Damsii cstablishiiieut at 
Traiiquebar to which this owes its rise : 
for they have this year made the usual re- 
mittances, and intend hereafter to do the 
like, that tber& may never be wanting a 
supply of paper, and every thing else that 
can be requisite for keeping the press em- 
ployed in printing the Holy Scriptures, 
and other books in the Malabaric and Por- 
tuguese languages the more effectually to 
spread Christian kncvvledge among the 
Heathen in those par!'* ; iu doing tins, the 
four Missionaries the re liave been so suc- 
cessful, according to our last advice as not 
only to have printed an impression of the 
whole Bible ; bat tc have added to their 
Church two Uuodre. and sixty-flve coo^ 
verts i and there is i ison to hope, that 
this work of God w I more and more 
prosper in their hands, ion the arrival of 
two other Missionaries \ i were sent over 
thither, with a physiciao ' the service of 
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the Mission, from the •colloge al Copen> 
liagen, and sailed in company ^with the 
hefor^- named Mr. Sartonus. 

As to the impression of the New 
Testament in Arabic, two tiioiisand copies 
arc already sent abroad; and wlies we 
hear of their being disposed of, the rest 
&hall follow them at such tones, and in 
mich numbers us shall be thought most con- 
venient. Hut notwithstanding the extra- 
ordiiury cxpencc that has attended tiiese 
foreign branches of their <it\signs, the So- 
ciety ha\c been still exerting tIlClll^^e!vcs 
ill the great work of promoting Chiistiaii 
knowledge and praetiee at borne wiinre in- 
iideliry and iiiKjiiity abound. They have 
indeed as it were in a case of the utmost 
necessity, exceeded their animal income 
in distritmling seasonable defences of our 
most holy religion against every kind of 
attack. Among wliieii wcie great num- 
bers of the Bishop of London's tirst Pas- 
toral letter, tliej have also bought a large 
impression of the second, written b> the 
same right reverend pi elate ; who, being 
ever vigilant over the people committed to 
bis cliai go takes all possible care for pre- 
venting and expelling the poison that is 
artfully piepaied and coninionly sold with- 
in tins city ; and if the infection of it 
lias spread into the country, tlieie gannot 
be a better antidote than what Ins LonMiip 
has provided. Hut the uiicomnioii zeal 
which has appeared in the Mibscnbing and 
corresponding members of this Society 
in dispel sing tli(‘ first letter tliioughout the 
kingilom and into our foreign plantations, 
makes it needless to I'ecomnieiid and press 
wliat every one of them is probably ready 
to do out of the forwardness of bis owu 
mind, where lie sees occasion. 

There is now preparing a new edition 
of the account of work-houses, to which 
will be added, every regulation and im- 
provement that lias come to the knowledge 
of the Society, and ean aify way contiibute 
towards making this excellent branch of 
Christian charity still more beneficial. 

The rules and orders likewise for the bet- 
ter government of Cb^tn^y-'Schools, which 
were last year approved of by all the Bi- 
shops and their observance enjoined by 
them within their respective dioceses, 
have been since published and distributed, 
and will it is hoped answer in every re- 
spect the good design of them by prevent- 
ing or remedying all abuses, and by re- 
moving all just objections, that they who 
are of the contrary part may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of tliem. The 
Society have it still under their con- 
sideration to render music as usefiil as it 
tan be to wardi promoting a greater sense 


of religion among ns, but the thing itself 
lieing of a very nice nature, and* their 
Members not pcifcctly agreeing yet, in 
their opinions about the manner and 
means of doing tins; no final resolutiona 
have hitherto been taken, nor are they 
like to enter upon any particular schema 
without the inaturest deliberation. 

Extract ft'om Circular, 1734. 

** The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Members chosen by 
them to be trustees for Hie poor Saltz- 
biirgliers, daily waiting for the arrival of a 
second and larger transport of those per- 
secuted people at Gravesend, than was 
lately expected, in Older ta go to Georgia, 
liaveTlirertcd me to inform yon. Sir, and 
tiie»r other woitliy Members hereof, de- 
siring you will not hr oflTended with them 
foi ciaving your assistance in procuring 
some further supplies from such charitable 
pel sons alrea<Jy have been, or may 
(throii;^li divine goodncFs) be touched with 
a comjiassioiiatc sense of the niiseries of 
those (listie,s*>c(J i)C(>ple who have aban- 
doned all for llie sake of Clirisl and a good 
conscience. The charge of their subsist- 
ence on thcii long join ney fioiii Angsbnrg 
to Rotterdam and their passage from that 
port to Gravesend, and dm mg their long 
voyage fioin thence to Georgia, with their 
maintenance there for one >ear, and for the 
arms, utensils, and other necessary pro- 
visions which they arc to take from hence 
w'lll amount in the whole as near as can 
be computed, to the sum aflermention- 
ed; winch the money now remaining in 
the hands of the said tlnstees (all former 
expencps and claims deducted) will not be 
near sufficient to discharge : besides, it might 
^pcar liard to lefuse nion* of those great- 
ly injured and indigent people should they 
offer themselves to go to Georgia ; wlticli 
it is highly probalile they will when they 
hear of the kind reception and good set- 
tlement their countrymen have already 
met with there. 

The charter trustees for settling a co- 
lony in Georgia arc not in a condition (as 
they give the Society to understand) to 
afford them any assistance on the present 
occasion, except the allotting of land to 
these new comers, by reason of the great 
sums they have already expended in fur- 
nishing, transporting' and settling tlie En- 
glish colonists as also by aiding the Society 
in the first transport of Saltzburghers. 

** As at fii|t sight this affair of the poor 
Saltzburghers appears to be a truly charit- 
able and pious nndertaking, so no doubt 
if carried on faithfully and prudently 
1 } u 2 
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(which t)iere ii great reason to believe) it 
will be graciously accepted, and blessed by 
the Almighty ; and how usefnl and bene- 
ficial the supplying the province with vir- 
tuous and laborious people, may prove to 
our own nation, a few years it is hoped, 
will sufficiently demonstrate j who know's, 
but the fobricty and industry of those poor 
fitrangers, who are come out of great tri- 
bulation, may, by the providence of God, 
be a means of stirring up others less se- 
fions and industrious to imitate tiieir pious 
and pnident example ? 

Note.— It appears fl'om an annexed ac- 
count that the whole sum collected for the 
Saltzburgh emigrants exceeded 5000/. ; out 
of which, the sum of 1500/. was remitted to 
a clergyman at Augsburgh for the use of 
the emigrants ; the sum of ^^00/. was in- 
vested in the funds to secure the salaries 
of two ministers who went out in the first 
transport to Georgia ; and the remainder, 
deducting the expenses of printing, &c., 
was intended to defray tlie charges of 
carrying out the Saltzburghers. 


COLLEGE AT NOVA SCOTIA. 

While the whole of the North 
American Colonies remained con- 
nected with Great Britain, se\ei\d 
colleges had been < slablished by 
royal authority, in which the sciences 
were taught and degrees conferred ; 
but witen those ^colonies, which now 
form the United States, became in- 
dependent, and were consequently 
separated from the rest, the colonies 
which still adhered to the British 
sceptre were left without any esta- 
blishment to wliich they could resort 
for the higher branches of educa- 
tion. 

The anxious solicitude of liis 
late' Majesty for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the advancement of 
religion among all his subjects, ex- 
tended itself to Nova Scotia, where 
he directed his Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir John Wentworth, to adopt the 
effectual measures for the e$- 
tab^shment of schools and places 
of l^Viiing in that province. In 
cofisequence of this the provincial 
legislature passed an Act in J7oy, 


establishing a college within the 
province, and endowed it with a 
grant of 400/. per annum. And in 
the following year the Parliament 
of (jreat Britain granted 1000/. in 
aid of the expeiices which might be 
incurred in erecting a suitable build- 
ing for the institution, by wliicli 
means, and by the help of other 
sums granted in subsequent years, 
the building was compleated, and 
became the habitation of proper in- 
structors, and was resorted to by 
the yoiilh of the pro\inee for the 
pursuit of their studies under the 
tuition wliich was provided for 
them. 

The site fixed upon for the esta- 
blishment, w as at Windsor, 45 miles 
distant from Halifax, where an ex- 
tensive, and in all resjicets suitable 
piece of ground w^as purchased for 
that purpose by the provincial legis- 
lature. While the building was 
proceeding, it occurred to the 
friends of the new seminary that it 
would be desirable to obtain a ro>al 
charter of incorporation, with a 
suitable provision for the maiiite- 
iiance of a presideiil, fellows, and 
scholars. To this oliject the lalo 
Chief Justice of ihc j>ro\iiice, Sir 
Thomas Strange, hud gi\en his at- 
tention, hut dillicullies arose in tlie 
arriingemeiit of the place, which 
were not removed previously to his 
quitting Nova Scotia for the high 
legal station lie has since held in 
India. And the college continued 
with no other sjapport than what it 
received from the provincial legis- 
lature, who by the same Act of 
170J) had appointed the Lieutenant 
Governor and other chief officers of 
the province, governors of the col- 
lege, and had incorporated tlienu 
The seminary was entrusted to the 
care of the llev. William Cochran, 
under whose able tuition the scho- 
lars were instructed in school learn- 
ing, as well as the higher branches 
of education. 

In 1798 the province elected Mr. 
Scrope Bernard (now Sir Scrope) 
their agent, and in their first in- 
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structioii8 to him directed his at- 
tention to the object of obtaining 
a royal charter for the college, with 
a siruable grant from Parliament 
for its support. 

On this and every subsequent 
occasion, where the interests of 
this institution were concerned, the 
jealous and judicious exertions of 
Mr. Bernard were productive of 
great advantage. Having prcj)arcd 
the draft of a charter, as soon as 
the ])erioil arrived for carrying it 
into eftVct he applied to the Earl of 
Buckitighamshire, at that time (1 801) 
Colonial Secretary of State, to as- 
sist the ohject by causing a suitable 
grant to be annually inserted in the 
colonial estimates. 

, The learned and excellent pre- 
late, Dr. Moore, then Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, consented to 
havii his name inserted as paUon of 
the college, and gave the most 
jiowerful assistance to the measure 
in its progress, and the charter at 
last 2 )assed the great seal on the 
12lh of May, 1802. • 

By this charier it was ordained 
and granted that at Windsor, in 
\ova Scotia, there should be esla- 
blisheil one college, the mother of 
an Univci’aily, for the education 
and inslvuclion of youth and students 
in arts and iacullies, to continue 
for ever, and to be called King’s 
College — to he an University and 
to have and enjoy all such and 
the like jirivileges as are enjoyed by 
the Universities in the United King- 
dom. That the students should 
have liberty and faculty of taking 
the degrees of Batchelor, Master, 
nnd Doctor, in the several arts and 
faculties at the aj)poiiited times, 
and should have liberty within them- 
selves of }>erformiiJg all scholastic 
exercises for the conferring such 
degrees in such maimer as shoukf 
be directed by the statutes of the 
said college. His grace the Lord 
ArchbLsho 2 > of Canterbury, for the 
time being, was a])poiiitcd patron 
the college. The Bishop of Nova 


Scotia, for the time being, visitor ; 
and the Governor or Lieutc^nabt 
Governor of Nova Scotia, the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Judge of 
the Court of Vice Admiralty, the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
and the Secretary of the Province, 
severally for the time being, toge- 
ther with any three other persons 
who might from time to time be 
chosen by those above named, were 
appointed the governors of the col- 
lege, with power and authority to 
frame and make statutes, rules, and 
ordinances, for the government of 
the college, and for the manage- 
ment and regulation of all matters 
whatsoever, in any way connected 
with its interest. Such statutes, 
however, or any alteration of them, 
being made subject to the a}>proba- 
tion of the patron. It is, moreover, 
directed, that the college consist of 
one president, three or more fellows 
and j>rofessors, and twelve or more 
scholars ; and that the governors, 
president, and fellows, be a body 
corjiorate, by the name and style 
of the governors, president, and 
fellow s, of King’s College at Wind- 
sor, in the province of Nova Scotia. 

Agreeably to the j)owers granted 
them by the charter, *1110 governors 
proceeded, without delay, .to the 
formation of a volume of statutes, 
and as it was the intention of all 
parties interested in the establish- 
ment of this institution, that by 
means of it the ecclesiastical and 
political, as well as literary prin- 
ciples and discijiline of the Univer- 
sities in England should be trans- 
planted and encouraged to take 
root in the colonies, the governors 
adopted the Oxford statutes as the 
nioiiel whereby to frame a volume 
applicable to the state of Nova 
Scotia ; and with that view the 
whole system of discipline, the 
studies and lectures, the exercises 
aud resideiica^, both in nature and 
extent, which is required for the 
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different degrees: the hebits, and 
all the forms, are as nearly as pos- 
sible the same as at Oxford. 

At the time the charter was 
granted his Majesty’s government 
were induced to allow one thousand 
pounds per annum towards the 
maintenance of tliis institution. This 
sum, together with the 400/. already 
mentioned as having been granted 
by the provincial legislature, form 
the only funds whereby this college 
has been supported, and it is not, 
therefore, to be supposed that the 
establishment can have made much 
progress towards improvement. 
The Governors have employed their 
inadequate means witli the utmost 
judgment and economy, but have 
liever been able to accomplish more 
than the establishment of a pre- 
sident and vice pt-esident, combining 
with these offices the different pro- 
fessorships. 

Soon after the passing of the 
charter, the Rev. Thomas Cox, D.D. 
a learned Clergyman of Oxford, w'as 
invited to be the first president, 
and upon his death, in 1605, was 
succeeded by the present president, 
the Rev. Charles Porter, D.D. of 
Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. To 
the office of president, the statutes 
have attached the professorship of 
divinity, and for want of a regular 
professor, the Rev. Dr. Porter acts 
as professor of mathematics. The 
Rev. William Cochran, D.D. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the college 
shortly after the passing of the 
charter, and still holds that office. 
He is, moreover, the professor of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and 
in the absence of a regular profes- 
sor is acting professor of the moral 
sciences and metaphysics. 

There are four scholarships or 
exhibitions of 20/. each, founded 
by the 8t£^|utes, to be held for four 
years — which are also paid out of 
tbe above funds, as well as the 
salary of the steward und other in. 
aidintai e^penoas. 


The grammar-school at Windsor, 
called the collegiate academy, is 
also under the superintendance, and 
direction of the governors of the 
college. The salaries of the head 
and*hssistant masters, together with 
other incidental expences attending 
it, consume nearly the whole of the 
400/. derived from tbe provincial 
legislature. 

This seminary has always formed 
a part of the college, as tbe gover- 
nors deemed it csstMitial to the 
welfare of the higher institution that 
a preparatory one should be kept 
in a Oourisbing state, in which the 
di!)cipliiie and method of education 
should be unde r their superintend, 
ance. 

For this scliool a very handsome 
building of stone has just been com- 
pleted, capable of ‘affording the 
most comfortalile accommodation 
for the masters and 40 boys. It 
stands on the grounds of the college 
immediately contiguous to it. 

The Society for the Propagation 
of tne (iospcl in Foreign Parts, 
shewed at an early period their dis- 
position to foster and encourage 
this infant college, and granted, in 
the first instance, four scholarships 
or exhibitions of OO/. each, to be 
held for seven years by such young 
men as are intended for the Church, 
with a preference to sons of Clergy- 
men. Similar scholarships were 
also granted by the Society to the 
boys at the collegiate academy, and 
tlie number at both institutions has 
been encreased at various times by 
the munificence of the Society, and 
they now amount to 24 altogether, 
12 at the college and 12 at the 
school. 

As soon as the charter was ob- 
tained, it became an anxious object 
with the friends of this institution 
to form a library for the use of the 
members of the college ; and on 
this occasion the late John Wilmot, 
Esq. ever active in promoting what- 
ever he deemed beneficial to man- 
kind, stepped forward with a lau« 
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dable zeab aidcdiby the valuable 
and benevolent co-operation of Sir 
ScrQ 4 )c Bernard Morland, who had 
been requested by the governors to 
become the agent of this institiy;ion 
in England, Joseph Planta Esq. and 
William Wilberforce, Esq. made a 
spirited appeal to the public, and 
procured from a great many gentle- 
men a contribution of a large num- 
ber of books, and a subscription of 
several hundred pounds in money 
for the purchase of others, whi(‘h 
have since been expended under the 
direction of the governors, and the 
whole now forms a very useful and 
interesting collection. 

Such is the nature of this institu- 
tion, and from its importance to the 
iAterests of the Church, and the 
political interests of the colony, as 
respects the mother country, it is 
much to be lamented that it is on 
so limited a scale. It cannot be 
denied that it is of the first import- 
ance to the well-being of a country 
that its youth, who are destined to 
fill the learned professions an(t the 
first oflices connected with them, 
whereby their influence may become 
great and extensive, should be edu- 
cated ill sound Church and State 
principles. Many young men have 
already been sent forth from King’s 
College, among the earliest was the 
Rev. Dr. John Inglis, Rector of 
Halifax, who besides his other 
public merits has been eminently 
useful in forwarding the interests 
and promoting the widfare of this 
institution, wiiich may boast of 
having produced him as well as 
many others who are now' embarked 
in their diftereiit professions in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and else- 
wl|ere, and are affording the most 
substantial proofs of the importance 
of the principles in which they have 
been educated ; the number of such 
young men would have been very 
much greater had the means of in- 
structioD^ and the nature of the es- 
tablishment, permitted it. 

In addition to the very inadequate 
endowment of this college^ it is 


matter of very deep regret that the 
present building, having been* ori- 
ginally of wood, and in an exposed 
situation, is now so much decayed 
as to be almost uninhabitable, and 
the governors are totally without 
tHe means of erecting a new one. 

Such being the state of this in- 
stitution, it is not to be wondered 
at that rival seminaries should be 
rearing their heads in different parts 
of the province, and the more espe- 
cially as the greater part of the po- 
pulation do not belong to the Esta- 
blished Chuich. In the eastern 
district a college hast been esta- 
blished for the education of youth 
in the principles of the Presbyterian 
religion, and a royal charter has 
been granted to it. At Halifax 
another college is also in great for- 
wardness, upon the system of the 
Scotch Universities. 

It cannot but be hoped that the 
attention of those persons from 
whom assistance may be derived 
will be called without delay to this 
important subject ; and it might 
reasonably be expected that if a 
new^ and commodious building were 
erected, and additional professor- 
ships and statute scholarships esta- 
blished, the whole institution would 
assume a character of respectability 
and importance, that would make 
it resorted to by the youth of New- 
foundland, the Canadas, and the 
West India Islands; and it might 
become in truth, as the charter ex- 
presses it, the mother of an Univer- 
sity, not for Nova Scotia, but the 
whole North American Colonies. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

I BEG leave respectfully to call your 
attention to a paragraph in the 
Morning Herald of Friday last, 2ist 
inst. 

STATFi OF RELIGION IN 
CANADA. 

** A public meeting w^as held yes- 
terday at the City of London Tavern, 
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respecting: the state of Religion in the 
two Canadas, where 100,000 persons 
are without religious instruction. At 
one o’clock the Rev. Dr. Waugh took 
the chair in the absence of Charlei> 
Grant, Esq, The chainnaii was 
supported by the Rev. Mr. EastOn, 
of Montreal, the Rev. Mr. Maddox, 
and other gentlemen. 

“ The chairman called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the vast iin> 
portance of the object in view, 
which was to send evangelical minis- 
ters to that immense tract of coun- 
try, the two Canadas, without dis- 
tinction of i^ct or denomination. 

The Rev. Mr. Easton, who has 
lately arrived from Montreal, ad- 
dressed the meeting at some length 
on the present state of the two Ca- 
nadas. He stated that the Canadas 
w'ith the extent of 1000 miles, had 
only thirty -eigh t m i n isters ; tli a 1 1 h e 
people were warmly attached to their 
religion, but that the Gospel was 
scarcely any where 2 freacked, and 
PUBLIC WORSHIP WAS THERE UN- 
KNOW'N. The Rev. gentleman fur- 
ther stated, that Upper Canada was 
chiefly a Protestant country, but that 
not one out of ten received religious 
instruction, and expatiated on the 
utility of sending out ministers to 
Tescuethemfromapproachingpagan- 
ism, and keeping (keep ?) alive their 
aflfectioii for the mother country. 
Funds would be wanted to forward 
Missionaries thither, and he had ro 
doubt that the inhabitants would 
soon take upon themselves the ex- 
pence of supporting the persons 
sent for that object. 

“ The Rev. Dr. Maddox, the Rev. 
Mr. M'Cleod, and other gentlemen, 
warmly espoused the object of the 
meeting, and a series of resolutions 
were unanimously passed in further- 
ance of this desirable object.” 

This statement. Sir, will unques- 
tionabiwgo to Canada, and wiR meet, 
from the pen of “ a Watchman,*^ 
the correction it merits. In the 
mean^itne we may be'*perniitted to 
(iipse who know little or no- 
of f ur American colonies^ that 


this highly varnished picture is not 
sketched from nature, but draw'n 
from the zealous imaginations ef the 
reverend orators at the London Ta- 
ver;i. Nearly thirty years ago. Sir*, 
the episcopal Church of England 
sent out a Bishop to Quebec, by 
whose unwearied zeal churches have 
been built, and regular clergymen 
established in every part of Canada 
where the Protestant Religion pre- 
vails. The government of ibis coun- 
try, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and a noble sub- 
scription set on fool in Eriuland un- 
der the sanction of the Bishop, by 
the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, one 
of the clergy of Lower Canada, have 
supplied the funds for these objects. 
Regular episcopal visitations extend 
to the remotest settlements; and 
schoolmasters of various classes 
(some on the Madras system) have 
been appointed and sent out from 
England at the cxpence of govern- 
ment, and of the Society. Frequent 
ordinations take place at (Quebec, 
and several clergy have gone out 
from England every year. It is how- 
ever still a fact that more clergy are 
wanted in the townships, and no 
pains nor expence are spared to in- 
duce properly qualified persons to 
undertake those laborions situations ; 
but it is rather too much to assert 
that the Canadas, where there is a 
Bishop, a most respectable body of 
Clergy, numerous schoolmasters, and 
abundance of books, “ are without 
religious instruction,'' even if we 
could suppose that Dr. Waugh and 
his associates are so bigoted as to 
reckon for nothing the vast number 
of Romish priests, and the still 
more countless swarms of sectarian 
teachers of every denomination, who 
overrun the country. Still less can it 
be tolerated that a man, just ar- 
rived from the spot, should tell us 
that public worship is thif'e un- 
known That gentleman must 
have seen two cathedral Churches at 


• Where he himself consistently acknow- 
ledges tUers are “ thirty^eight ministers.*' 
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Quebec, he must ir^ve seen half a 
dozen places of public worship open 
everj Sunday at Montreal, he must 
have heard of Diocesan Coiniiiittees 
of the Society forproiiiotingChristiaii 
Knowledge, and District Coiii^iit- 
tees of the National Society, in 
every part of the Canadas, and he 
must ln‘ve known that IM i . SlmclgeM, 
Master of the Central School at 
Quebec, is organizing the Madras 
system throughout the Diocese. 

1 forbear to enlarge fuvtlier on this 
subject at present, and will only add 
that you. Sir, are perfectly at liberty 
to make your own use of these ob- 
servations with or without the name 
of your very obedient servant, 
Thomas Brookc Mountain. 

* Cha^mitj April 26 , 18 'JO. 

ON SUFFRAGAN OR ASSISTANT 
BISHOPS. 

Among the many real benefits to 
be derived by the theological stu- 
dent from an acquaintance witff the 
writers of the primitive ages, is the 
satisfaction arising from the assu- 
rance that our own Church as well 
in her practice as in her faith is 
built upon the purest model of an- 
tiquity. Aud whilst we cannot per- 
haps find one point in which our 
discipline essentially varies from 
that of early days, there are few 
in which our coiiforniity with the 
first institutions is more satisfactorily 
proved than in the establishment of 
a triple order of ministry. In tiiis, 
no less than in other cases, we would 
readily allow that an exact coinci- 
dence in all the iniuutia: of detail 
is not to be traced— -nay more, in 
some points we regret that the un- 
complying nature of circumstances 
has made the dissimilarity so evi- 
dent. Aud in this concession we 
grant no more than our Church her. 
seif warrants us in doing by her 
owu example, when she reminds us, 
in the conlmenceineut of the Com- 
bination, of that godly discipline 
of the primitive Church, for the rcs- 
Re.membranceu, No. i6. 


torution (»f which she at the same 
time expresses her great anxiety* In 
every point however of essential im- 
portance, in whatever may distin- 
guish a true from au unsound branch 
of the Catholic Church, wo are uni- 
fcrrmly primitive. Thus on the sub- 
ject of our ministry, whilst we are 
far from maintaining that an exact 
coi rcMpondence, exists in the nature 
and duties of the office now intrust- 
ed to our deacons, with that borne 
by those holy men, w'ho first were 
designated by that appellation in 
the apostoli<! age; we are at the 
same time most firm ii> maintaining 
that there never was a time, when 
the three dis^tinct orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon, were not regard- 
ed as indispensably necessary in the 
Church, and that in the purest 
times they were exclusively so re- 
garded. And we appeal to the un- 
interrupted testimony of antiquity 
ill eoiifiniiatioii of the prefatory ru- 
bric to the ordination service of our 
Church. It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures and ancient authors that from 
the apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Chrisfs 
Church, Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons. “Which offices were evermore 
had in such reverend estimation that 
no man might presuhie to execute 
any of them, except he were first 
called, tried, examined, and known 
tq have such qualities as are requi- 
site for the same, aud also by public 
prayer with imposition of hands 
were approved and admitted there- 
unto by lawful outhority.’* What- 
ever doubts may have sometimes 
suggested themselves to my mind 
on the admission of the truth of 
this assertion iu its fullest extent 
(and “ /or the more confirmation oj 
our faith,'* it is well that doubts on 
every subject should be oiitertained) 
those have been wholly removed. I 
must regard the fact to be as in- 
controvertibly established, as any 
the least disputable point of ancient 
history. And although charity for- 
bids us to reflect upon those, who 
X .X 
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dissent from' us !n a question of such 
vital’ moment, it affords matter of 
most sincere congratulation to ns 
all, to be assured that in the midst 
of the quicksands which surround 
us, our Church is built upon the 
rock of Scripture and cemented l)v 
mortar of no hmuan tempering. It 
is not my intention to intrude upon 
your readers any quotations from 
the primitive aa liters in conlirmation 
of this point, or any nrmiinents de- 
duceil from them. This has again 
and again been done rqost ably, and 
the strong reasons for the practice 
of our Church are in tlio possession 
of CAcry one ; and 1 know too well the 
natural operation of less powerful 
arguments, or of the same argu- 
ments in less skilful and weaker 
bands. But there is a sniijcct con- 
nected closely with the history of 
Episcopacy, and if I mistake not bear- 
ing in no slight degree, and itself af- 
fording an interesting topic of sjie- 
culation upon a practical question 
of ecdesiastical polity in our own 
times, which is luit so generally 
known as that a few observations in 
your Remembrancer would subject 
the wiitcr to a charge of urro<>ance. 

The office and duties of suf- 
fragan or assistant bishops. 

Like e^erv^ other question con- 
nected with the institutions of man, 
we cannot wonder should the one 
before us be found to present dif- 
ficulties in the w^ay of the most fTa- 
tient and candid enquirer. Subject 
as these are npt only to the great 
and sudden changes of positive 
enactment of laws, which we expect 
to find detailed in The page of his- 
tory, but to the imperceptible work- 
ings of time, and to the natural ef- 
fects of circumstances long since 
forgotten, it cannot be matter of 
surprise if one, who would extract 
an impartial report of the nature 
and history of an order of men in- 
stituted so many ages past; and 
since the almost universal abolition 
Ibf which so many centuries have 
now elapsed, should meet with ap. 
jfMtrcntly contradictory statements. 


and have to weigh the relative value 
of conflicting testimonies. This w'e 
might have antecedently calciikited 
upon, and by exjierience our antici- 
pations prove by no means ground - 
less. Reserving for another occasion 
some collateral issues (if 1 may so 
speak,) [ beg leave to ofler the 
following as a fair though very im- 
perfect sketch of the history of this 
portion of the Christian priest- 
hood. 

The history of the New Testa- 
ment does not close before it in- 
forms us of the esfiiblishment of 
bishops in diflerent cities as station- 
ar\ and ))ermanent presidimts and 
oxerseers each of his respective 
flock. And among the earliest con- 
slitutions of the Church we find 
:i law generally ol.scrved, that there 
''lionld be no more than one bisho]> 
in one cit\, however large or sup- 
jdied wifli wliatcvcu* number of 
priests. On some occasions how- 
ex er when the age ami infirmities 
of ope, who had s])ent his life in die 
service of his great IVI aster, dis- 
qualified him for an efleetual dis- 
charge of the various and weighty 
duties of his ofliee, it was not deem- 
ed contrary to the spirit of the law 
for him to invest another with the 
episcopal character by canonical 
consecration, and to entrust him 
with the discharge of the most ar- 
duous and toilsome functions of his 
station. Thus 8t. Augustine him- 
self informs us, that his spiritunl 
father Yalerkis had consecrateil him 
bishop, and admitted him to sit to- 
gether with him as bishop ; though 
we must not omit to mention, that 
when in his turn St. Augustine be- 
came aged and was distracte<l by 
the multiplicity of business concern- 
ing the state of the Church, whilst 
he desired with the consent of his 
clergy and people to have Eradius 
a presbyter of his Church joined 
witli him as a coadjutor while he 
lived, and whom he designed as his 
successor after his death, yet to 
avoid offence he would not have 
him consecrated bishop, but desired 
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that he might coiilinue presh^icr 
still ; apologizing for his own and 
his predecessor's former conduct by 
assuring his clergy that neilher of 
them wen* aware of the prohib,y,ioii 
expressed in a Canon of the Nicene 
Council. There are other instances 
of exactly the same nature upon 
record. This appointment and con- 
secration of a coadjutor arose fr»)iu 
the idea never losi sight of in 
the best and earliest ages of the 
Cbiirch, of the necessity of the />rr- 
sonal inspection and supiriniend- 
tnee oi the bishop, and bis/ycrAew- 
al ac(|uaintunce with every part of 
his diocese, 'flie real supervision 
(iwic->to«7*a) of the bishop, lioni which 
he ^ven derived his name was con- 
sidered as indi'^peiiiiible, and uhollv 
inseparable from a due disebaigc* of 
his momentous duly. Upon the 
same principle, wlieu in the progress 
of Christian truth noj. in tlie citic'> 
only (which history tells us were 
first converted) but in the surround- 
ing country also the word the 
Lord grew and prevaib*d, and mul- 
titudes through vast districts wcie 
added to the Church ; the < ity bi- 
shops created a new sort of av,isl- 
aiits whom they appointed as bi- 
shops of tlie distant villages ami 
country. Tiiese were called Chore- 
piscopi {x,^f iviaKovTOh) runii bishops. 
Not assume have supposed because 
they were priests of tiie choir in the 
mother Church, but became liiev 
were the bishops oi' ihc count as 
fie whose assistants lliey won* wa.'> 
called bishop of llie city, or some- 
times by pre-eminence merely , “ the 
bishop.’’ That these cliorejiiscojii 
or as they have been since 
called suffragans, were really and 
fully invested with the episcopal 
character by apostolical consecra- 
tion, cannot I conceive be doubted 
by any one who will carefully and 
impartially examine the original do- 
cuments, and not rely too implicitly 
upon the representations of those, 
who wrote after the institution of 
these coadjutors had fallen into dis- 
repute, and had, partly by most un- 


justifiable means, beeu condemned 
and forbidilen. Hut this perhaps 
'you may think it desirable to re- 
serve as one of those collateral 
questions wiiicli w e may discuss se- 
parately, Taking it for granted then 
i'chi the present, that tliey were truly 
apostolical bishops ; we shall liod 
some didiciilty in ascertaining pre- 
cisely the extent and limits of their 
pow^er.s ; and proltably if we attempt 
to enumerate liicir functions which 
w'v may tind recorded in some an- 
cient writings, <ni(l represent them 
Us essential to their otlice or limit 
their authority exclusixely to the 
exercise td‘ these, we shall in each 
case hill Mil) an error. One prin- 
ciple howe\er, which will easily ac- 
count for till* absence of iiniforinity 
ill the case, seems to have been, 
that they were to confine their la- 
bours within tin* bounds prescribed 
by their superior bishop. This prin- 
ciple, as was natural, m process of 
lime was often loal sight of by them. 
And we consequently find the re- 
peated interference of individual bi- 
shops as well as of whole coniK ils 
to check their ineroachments upon 
the paramount privileges of tlie bi- 
shop of the Episcojial Sec, within 
whose jurisdiction they were ap- 
pointed. I'hus in the llJth Ca- 
non of the Council df Ancyra (the 
metropolis of (lalatia) held at the 
beginning of the fourth century we 
r^ad this declaration: It is not 
law fill for rui al bishops to ordaio, 
by imposition of bands, priests or 
ifeacons, without having obtained 
permission of the bishop by letter 
in each diocese. — (I have purposely 
omitted one danse of this canon, 
because it is closely connected with 
the question we have reserved for 
future consideration,) — To all the 
inferior otficcs of the Church, 
(which began soon to multiply be- 
yond the example of the primitive 
times,) they seem to have ordained 
without any restraint, and to have 
been conhrjflhed in their right to do 
so specilically by tlie Council of An- 
tioch. St. Basil, however, whose 
:x X 2 
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unwearied diligence in his office, 
forms a most noble example to his 
successors in the Church, requires 
that the rural bishops should sub- 
mit the names even of these to him- 
self, and obtain his license to or- 
dain them. By another Council 
(that of Riez)we find their autho- 
rity to confirm converts after bap- 
tism fully recognized. And in the 
J3lh Canon of the Council of Neo- 
csesarca, convened nearly at the 
same time with that of Ancyra, they 
arc acknowledged as the representa- 
tives of the seventy disciples, and 
therefore admitted to officiate in 
the metropolitan Cathedral in cer- 
tain cases where the country priests 
are expressly excluded. It was not 
long however before their authority 
began to decline, and their pi>\vers 
gradually to be dirninishe<i. Whe- 
ther we are to assign this to the ir- 
regularity of the institution, (which 
I acknowledge 1 can find no solid 
ground for doing,) or to a gradual 
introduction of more relaxid no- 
tions as to the necessity of personal 
inspection in the bishop ; when the 
honour and aggrandizement of the 
metropolitan prelate began to be 
preferred to the spiritual welfare of 
the flock, we find the first blow 
struck at the ipstitufion in the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea about the year 300. 
This council decreed, that rural bi- 
shops should no longer he conse- 
crated, and to supply their pla<?e, 
they appointed a certain number of 
prtsbyitrs of the circuit, ntptohvJat, 
whose province it was to visit the 
diffetrent parts of the diocese, and 
report to the bishop. These cor- 
respondeci very closely with the 
rural deans of our own Church, if 
we consider the intention of their 
institution, and the powers with 
which they are invested. The or- 
der, however, of choreptscopi was 
by no means universally suspended, 
although donbtless their power and 
dignity suffered considerable dimi- 
nution. For, in the Council of 
Ctmlcedon, we And the chorepis- 
copj prcsetH and subscribing; but 


they are degraded to the necessity 
of signing in the name of those bi- 
shops wffiose representatives •they 
were ; whereas before we observe 
theoi subscribing in their own name. 
To mention only one instance, out 
of at least sixteen now before me, 
among the signatures to the Canons 
of the Council of Neocaesarea, we 
read “ Stepanus, Chorepiscopus 
Cappadocise.” — This seems to have 
l>een the condition of this order of 
siifiVagan bishops, existing in some 
parts, especially in the west, but 
not held in general esteem, till the 
ninth century — wjicn the forged 
Decretals of Daniasus * represented 
them as no true bishops. — “ And so 
(to Use tlie w'ords of Bingham) th,e 
order, by the pope’s tyranny, came 
to be laid aside in the western 
('liurch.*' 

It would be worse than ungrate- 
ful were 1 not to express the assist- 
ance offered me in this inquiry by 
Bingliani. The last sentence, how- 
eveiv, seems riot altogether correct ; 
for we are informed in Wharton’s 
book on the Bishops of London, 
that so late as the 14th century, 
one Petrus Corabiensis, or Corba- 
riensis, was the chorepiscopus or 
suflragaii bishop of Stephen, then 
bishop of London, wlio officiated 
for many l)ishops within the province 
of Canteibury in conferring orders, 
consecrating churches, and in every 
other episcopal duty. And, in a 
manuscript in the Lambeth library, 
(which 1 have never seen,) there is 
to be found a catalogue of the rural 
or suffragan bishops of the province 
of Canterbury : — which in itself 
should seem to imply, what the 
highest authority assures us of, that 
the order was fully known, and ac- 
knowledged, and preserved in the 
Chuieh of England before the Re- 
fonnatioa. This point, however, I 


* Must vre not inppose Bishop Barnet 
guilty of an inaccuracy when he speaks 
of ** a decretal of Damascus being 
forged?” Perhaps it was originally on 
error of the pre«(H, 
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have not had time or opportunity of 
examining with the attention the 
subject requires. From about the 
middle of the 14th century I have 
found no mention made of rural bi* 
shops, though I cannot doubt that 
a closer examination into the re> 
cords of the Church would supply 
us with many, till the 26th year of 
Henry 8tli, 1534. In which an act 
of parliament was passed authori;;- 
ing the election and consecration of 
assistant or suffragan bishops in 
more than twenty places in different 
parts of the kingdom. The pre- 
amble to this act deserves particular 
attention, inasmuch as it recognizes 
most unequivocally the election and 
consecration of such chorepiscopi 
from ancient times. It runs thus : 
“ Albeit that sithence the beginning 
of this present parliament good and 
honourable ordinances have been 
established for elections, presenta- 
tions, consecrations, and investing 
of archbishops and bishops of this 
realm ; yet, nevertheless, no provi- 
sion hath hitherto been made for 
suffragans, which have been accus- 
tomed to be had within this realm, 
for the more speedy administration 
of the Sacraments, and other good 
wholesome and devout things and 
laudable ceremonies, to the increase 
of God’s honour, and for the coinnio- 
dity of good and devout people : Be 
it therefore enacted, that the towns 
of Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Dover, A:c. &c. and the Isle of 
Wight, shall be takeA and accepted 
for sees of bishops suffragans to be 
made within this realm: and that 
every archbishop and bishop being 
disposed to have any suffragan, shall 
and may at their liberties name and 
elect, every of them for their pecu- 
liar diocese, two honest and dis. 
creet spiritual persons, and shall 
present them to the king.’’ The act 
then provides, that the king shall 
have power to appoint one of them 
as bii^op of seme one of the sees 
abhve mentioned ; it then requires 
the archbishop to ordain and conse- 
crate him. Afterwards, in strict 


conformity with the pri^mitive usage, 
it limits the authority of the bishop 
suffragan to such acts, as the arch- 
bishop or bishop to whom they are 
suffragans, shall commission them* 
to perform ; and gives the diocesan 
power to determine the nature and 
extent of their receipts, and grants 
them certain immunities. It is very 
evident that these corresponded in 
the nature of their office most ex- 
actly with the chorepiscopi of the 
primitive Church; that name only 
being assigned to them, which isge- 
Leraily used to denote the bishops 
of a province, whom •the primate 
has or had the power of convening 
to give the suffrage and advice in a 
))r<»vincial synod. 

This act, with a great variety of 
others which abridged or denied the 
papal authority, was, as we might 
naturally have expected to find, 
since their existence had long been 
pronounced obnoxious to the see of 
Rome, repealed in the first or se- 
cond year of Philip and Mary ; and 
was as naturally re-enacted by the 
first of Elizabeth. Whether it has 
ever been again repealed I have not 
been able to ascertain. Dr. Rowth 
enumerates ten names of suffragan 
bishops elected and consecrated 
under the authority of this law ; 
three of whom, at least, Barnes, 
Sterne, and Rogers, were advanced 
to that dignity during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Whether tlie revival of so ancient 
an order might not be attended with 
most beneficial effects to the cause 
of Christianity, and contribute 
largely to the honour and welfare 
of our truly Apostolic Church, may 
perhaps be deemed worthy of se- 
rious consideration. When we re- 
flect upon the vast extent of many 
of our dioceses, and the enormous 
increase of our popuJatioii ; when 
we consider how great a portion of 
the time our prelates is required 
for the due discharge of the poli- 
tical and legislative branch of their 
office, and how utterly imposeible 
it is for ninnv of them to exert that 
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personal inspifectioni and obtain that 
intio^ate acquaintance with the state 
of their diocese, its defects and its 
wants, which was in past ages 
deemed essentially necessary in 
every one who undertook an office 
of such awful responsibility, luany 
perhaps may be inducted to hope 
for a restoration of that order of 
bishops, whose labours for so many 
years were attended by the happiest 
results to the cause of religion. 
That many among the truest friends 
to our Establishment are anxious 
for the restoralion of this onler 
among us, L have no hesitation in 
affirming. In the detail of their 
office many difficulties might at first 
-present themselves ; but 1 feel as- 
sured they are not insurmountable ; 
and that the practical benefit ra- 
tionally to be expected from active 
ministers of this class, would abuiid- 
antly compensate all that could 
theoretically or practically be urged 
against the measure. 

To myself I candidly confess it 
appears that the revival of this order 
is called for in some degree by the 
exigencies of the times in which we 
live ; that it is sanctioned by a law 
almost three centuries old, the very 
preamble of which recognizes them 
as of old time accustomed to be had 
within this rea'im ; and that as they 
have been appointed and conse- 
crated in England since the full es- 
tablishment of Protestantism among 
us, so are they most perfectly in 
conformity with the spirit and prac- 
tice of the earliest and best times. 

Together with the question al- 
ready reserved, 1 purpose deferring 
the translation of some early writ- 
ings upon this subject till my next 
letter. 

GaGATES OXONIENSIS. 


Xi the Editor of the tlememhrancer^ 
Sir, 

VAr correspondent, “ Old Pre* 
^EDENTT^'^ (No, 10, Aprils 1820, p. 


the Royal Family. [.June, 

214,) says, that he * had no oppor- 
tunity of examining any Prayer 
Book ill the reign of Janies^ IL, 
William 111., or Anne.’ 1 can in- 
fon|j^ him that one (in Bvo.) which 
I have before me, printed in the 
reign of Anne, has the following 
form of prayer ; 

The Princess Sophia, and all 
the Royal Family.*’ 

I cannot slate the year, because 
the title page is lost ; but precisely 
the same form is given, tlirouglioul 
tlie Services, in. the second edition 
of Dr. Nicliolls’ Para))hriise on the 
Common Prayer, 170S). 

Alluding to the offices for Nov. 
5; Jan. 80; and May 20; youi 
correspondent says (p. 216,) ‘ tliese 
forms liave been usually' (in the 
second column, ‘ hitherto,’) ‘ an- 
nexed to the Book of C’ommou 
Prayer by an Order of Council.’ 
In the Praver Book abovt* mention- 
ed, these three services, containing 
the words ** Sovereign Queen Anne,” 
have not any order of Anne's set 
after, or before, them ; but the 
order of Mary, given 6th October, 
1692, in the fourth year of her 
reign, is subjoined. Yet, in the 
.same Prayer Book, there is an 
order for the Office of Accession, 
8th March, given 7th February, 
1703 — 4, in the second year of 
Anne’s reign. These four Offices, 
being on corresponding sheets (A a, 
Bb,) were evidently printed at the 
same time. As to the Offices for 
Nov. 5, Jan, 30, May 29, 1 see no 
more need of an Order iu Council 
for their continuance, than there is 
of an Order to continue the other 
parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer and Liturgy of the Church 
of England." 1 may be under a 
mistake ; if so, 1 shall be glad to 
be set right The Form of 

Prayer with Thanksgiving to be 
used yearly upon the fifth day of 
November," was made for comme- 
morating the " happy deliverance," 
not only of King James I.," but 
also of “ the Three Estates of Eng- 
land," as Protestant^ from the 
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most traitorous and bloody-iii tended 
Massacre,” devised by Popish mal- 
contents. The Act of Parliament, 
m^de in the third year of King 
James the First, appears to in^to 
order the perpetual observance of 
that day. The service being also 
* accommodated to celebrate the 
landing and accession of William 
111.,’ is an additional reason why 
the day should be thus observed ; 
because his “ happy arrival” was 
“ for the deliverance of our church 
and nation.’* The preamble to the 
“ Form of Prayer” for the 29th 
May, after setting forth the design 
of that orticc, informs us that “ that 
day ill every year is by Act of Par- 
'**liament appointed to be for ever 
kept holy (Rubric,) as a day 
of Public Thanksgiiing.” Wliat 
need is there of farther Order in 
Council ? The “ Form of Prayer, 
with Fasting, to be used yearly on 
the 30th January,” appears, from 
the very design of it, to be equally 
authorized and binding, although no 
mention is there made of an Act of 
Parliament. If these three Oflices 
were authorized by Acts of Parlia- 
ment for an unlimited time, and 
these Acts arc not repealed, I think 
all Ministers who have declared that 
they “ will conform to the Liturgy of 
the Church of Fhigland, as it is note 
by law established y' are “ bound to 
say and use” them. The King, 
uj)on his accession to the govern- 
ment, and by undertaking to defend 
and maintain the constitution in 
church and state, virtually ratifies, 
for his part, all laws and statutes 
then in being and force, and wdiich 
were not made to depend on the 
life of the former sovereign. There- 
fore, though it may be Ikdesirable* 
to your correspondent, (and, possi- 
bly, his desire will be gran red) there 
seems, at least to me, no more ne- 
cessity that the will and pleasure of 
the king should be particularly de- 
clared for tile continuance of the 
three OiRces in question, than that 
his Majesty should expressly, and 
singly, mention any. and every, Act 


of Parliament, already in force, re- 
lating to the church and state* • ' 

‘ No notice has been taken,’ of 
these Offices by, the Council, 12th 
February, 1820, because there was 
no need of taking any. If ‘ OW 
Precedent’ will examine the said 
services in the old or new eilitions 
of the Prayer Book, he will not 
find (unless I mistake) in the coL 
lects to be used for the existing 
sovereign and royal family, any name 
hut that of the sovereign. The 
name of his present Majesty being 
(« EORG E, there was nothing in the 
forms, as they stood in •the reign of 
onr late king, to be altered. But 
the case was different with regard 
to the Office for the Accession. 
Other names being therein meii' 
tioiied, there was place for altera- 
tion. And as this Office is ex- 
pressly for the person and family of 
the existing sovereign, there seems 
(o be Sufficient reason why that 
sovereign should order it to be con- 
tinued. From what your corres- 
pondent writes (page 215, middle 
of second column) one might be led 
fo suppose that he had never read 
the services for Nov. 5, Jan. 30, 
and May 29. The collect to be 
used in the communion scrv'ice on 
Nov. 5, has this clause ; 

“ We beseech tlu'c to protect 
and defend our sovereign King 
George, and all the Royal Family; 
fioin all treasons and conspiracies.” 
(Edd. 1819. 1805. and all others of 
Geo. I., II., III.) 

The collect to be used 30lh Janu- 
ary, after the prayer ‘ For the 
whole state of Christ’s church,” &c. 
has the following words : 

“ Beseeching thee, still to con- 
tinue thy gracious protection over 
the whole Royal Family, and to 
grant to our gracious Sovereign 
King George, a long and happy 
reign over us.” 

The collect to be used on thf 
20tli May, after the same prayer, 
has the folldwing sentence : 

** Protect and defend our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, witli the whole 
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Royal Family, from all treasons and 
conspiracies/’ 

These very old forms are as much 
parallel to the form in question, as 
that ' published during- the Ameri- 
can war (1778, 1781,)’ and quoted 
by ‘ Old Precedent/ Remember, 
I am arguing neither for, nor against 
the omission of the Queen’s name. 
Respecting the first Rubric in the 
office for 30th January, 1 would 
notice that in the Cormnoii Prayer 
Book above mentioned, of Queen 
Anne’s reign, it runs, and is pointed 
thus ; 

If this day shall liappe.i to be 
Sunday, this Form of Prayer sliall 
be used, and the Fast kept the next 
day following/’ 

There is, indeed, much ambiguity 
in this wording and punctuation. 
The same method of pointing the 
clause may be seen in many editions. 
By leaving out the comma after the 
word “ Sunday,'* and inserting it 
after “ used,” it would appear, as 
your correspondent rightl> observes, 
that the service is to be used on 
Sunday : and I know that this has 
been done. But in some late cdi> 
tions, (one of 1819,) there is a com- 
ma after Sunday,” but no pause 
whatever after “ used” until the one 
after “following;” this reading im- 
plies that tlieo^err/ce is to be used 
on the next day following. How- 
ever, I wish this jwini to be clearly 
settled, that it may be known to all 
whether the service is to be used on 
Sunday, or not. 

There are other subjects (not 
mentioned by ‘ Old Precedent,’) on 
which 1 wish information. The 
Rubrics order that the Acts of Par- 
limnentfbr Nov. 5, and May 21), be 
read in the church. The Act against 
Swearing, is to be read in the 
church. There may be other Acts 
to be read in the church, every year. 
Where are the clergymen to get 
tliese Aats? How are they to be 
with them ! His Majesty’s 

Pi^l^mafion, 12th Feb« 1620, was 

properly) sent to the ministers 
af !&e respective parishes. But I 


have not been able to find the Acts 
above alluded to, in any church. 
It is clear that if ministers have 
them not, they cannot read them. 

The third Rubric after the Ni- 
ceifo Creed gives the following di- 
rection : 

“ Then (that is, after the sermon, 
or homily,) shall the priest return to 
the Lord’s table, and begin the 
offertory, &C.” The first Rubric, 
at the end of the Communion Ser- 
vice, directs that, “ Upon Sundays 
and other Holy-days (if there be no 
communion) shall be said all that is 
appointed at the communion, until 
the end of the general Prayer (for 
the whole state of Christ’s church 
militant here in earth,) together 
with one or more of these collects 
last before rehearsed, concluding 
with the blessing.’* 

Notwithstanding these plain di* 
reclions, I believe the aforesaid 
Prayer, as far as I have seen, and 
can recollect, has been very gene- 
rally omitted after the Sermon. 
Auci it would seem that this has been 
the manner for a long time ; as the 
congregations do not appear to ex- 
pect the minister to return from tlm 
pulpit to the Lord’s table to begin 
the Offertory, except when there is 
a communion. Is there sufficient 
authority for this omission 1 

Old Statute. 


To the Editor^ of the Rcmenibra'ncer . 

Sir, 

At a time when the Roman Catho- 
lics are making their political claims 
a prominent subject of public no- 
tice, the knowledge of their religi- 
ous proceedings cannot be a matter 
of trifling concent. The following 
relation may therefore serve to ap- 
prize their Protespint advocates qf 
the schem^ they form for propa- 
gating their tenetsi and inveigfing 
men into the profosion qf their 
faith. 

There are two principal methods 
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of coovertion employed by them. 
The first is the marriage of Papists 
with Protestants ; in most instances 
the woman is the Protestant, as they 
probably find females more easily 
persuaded, and when converted, (he 
more active promoters of the con^ 
version of others. A proof of this 
will appear in the ^ following ac- 
count The other method is bri- 
bery : for a refusal to afford assist- 
ance and relief but to those of their 
own belief, and a tacit, if not ac- 
knowledged promise of support, if 
the party will attend their worship, 
and unsparing liberality to those 
who do apostatize, can hardly be 
called by any other name. 

The circumstances, which are 
now to be related, occurred in the 
case of an old woman, who died in 
the month of October last, in the 
eightieth year of her age. She was 
the mother of two daughters, whom 
she brought up in the principles of 
the Established Church, being her. 
self a conscientious Church-woman, 
and a regular attendant at the alfar. 
These daughters are both married 
and settled in life with families. 
One of them married a Papist, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Stony- 
hurst, the well-known Catholic esta- 
blishment, in Lancashire, at no great 
distance from which the old woman 
bad lived from her infancy, in a 
small town in the same county. 
This daughter had subsequently to 
her marriage been converted to Po- 
pery, and had brought /ip her chil- 
dren in that faith. The other 
daughter married a Churchman, and 
continues with her husband and 
family a faithful member of our 
communion. They were settled in 
a country village, which forms part 
of a parochial chapelry, at the dis- 
tance of tw'o miles from the church, 
and residence of the minister. At 
the house of this daughter it was 
the old woman's lot to end her days. 
About a fortnight before her death, 
she had walked from her own resi- 
dence, a distance of twelve miles, to 
visit her. After being with her a 
Remembrancer, No. 18 . 


few days she was taken ftl^ and in 
a little time confined to her 
The daughter partook of the r^li<* 
gious spirit and principles of her 
mother; and when she saw her 
weakness increase, with her consent 
and at her desire sent for the minis^ 
ter of the chapelry, from whom, 
after a preparatory visit, she receiv-^ 
ed the sacrament. She was then in 
the greatest bodily weakness, though 
fully sensible of the important busi- 
ness in which she was engaged* 
Her relations had been previously 
made acquainted with her illness; 
a messenger having heen.dispatched 
to the other daughter, who had 
married a Papist, and forsaken her 
mother s religion for his, to express 
the wish of her dying parent to see 
her *. The substance of her reply 
was, that it was of no use to seie a 
heretic, whose soul, for the want of 
a Popish priest, was sinking into 
ruin. What an awful fulfilment of 
the prediction of Christ, “ The 
father shall be divided against the 
son, and the son against the father, 
the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter againh die nio* 
ther,'' &c. — Luke xii. 62. “ It must 

needs be that offences come," said 
the same divine lips, but they em- 
phatically added, ** Wo be to that 
man, by whom they come." 

A few hours after the old woman •• 
had partaken of the sacrament, one 
of ^er grand-daughters, a daughter 
of the last-mentioned woman, ar- 
rived : when she learnt that she had 
been visited by the tegular clergy- 
man of the place, in the true spirit 
of Popery, she assured her that all 
this would be of no service to her 
soul; that none but a priest could 
do her any good ; that he could 
pray for her both whilst she conti- 
nue alive, and after her death ; 


* It fhonld be mentioiicd, (list this 
daughter and her friends had at minus 
times done their uBnott by petsuaiimi and 
promises, to canle her motlier to renounee 
her Church, and becoma a Papist, but 
without the leastanocess. 

Ty 
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and thattene else could assist her 
in t|le work of salvation. It was in 
vain that the aged sufferer urged 
the difference of faith in which she 
had been educated and pahsed her 
life ; and her willingness to abide 
l>y the consequences which it would 
produce to her in another woi Id ; 
that it was to no purpose to seek 
for the future hap])iness of her soul 
in this her last hour, by a iioininul 
change of faith, if the belief and 
practice of her former life had been 
wrong, in vain did she urge the 
uneasiness and animosities it would 
occasion to- her other relatives and 
their families, ail of whom were 
true and sincere mcinlicis of the 
Church of l'ni:lj:ml, anti all ol’whom, 
it may with truth he added, are or- 
naments (>f their protcsAion. 

For a yoimg woman, zealous in 
the cause she had espoused, to si- 
lence the objections of om‘ wlio had 
arrived at that protracted jjci iod of 
existence, in which “ strength is hut 
labour and sorrow,’ and who was 
actually lying at the point of death, 
was no difficult task ; she sent for 
the priest * from Sloinliurst, who 
reatlilv obeyed the suiiiuions, and 
arrived at the house between four 
and live o’clock in tlic afternoon, 
preceded a very short time by the 
motlier of the young woman wlio 
had sent for him, tin; old woman's 
daughter, who upon her marriage 
had been converted to Toperj.* 
He continued with the sick woman 
a considerable time, the ropiah re- 
latives only being present ; the other 
daughter, the mistress of the house 
in which she lay, was excluded. 
He repeated his \ isit the following 
morning, and whilst he was with 
the sick w^oiuan, another of her re- 
lations, a nephew,, the son of her 
own sister, arrived, a strenuous and 


* Some may perhaps be. disposed to ask, 
whether this readiness on the part of the 
priesty the visit of ^he daughter at tlie 
fsunie time, after siie had^expressed her re- 
mctaiic&to see her mother^ does not shew 
3 prc-concertod plan. 


able defender of the Church, and 
well acquainted with the character 
and spirit ot‘ Popery. He. had 
heard as he was coming, of the 
visits of the priest, and of his being 
thhii at the house. As he was con- 
vinced that his aged and sick rela- 
tive was a true and decided Protes- 
tant, he arrivtMl in a state of great 
agitation, indignant at the imposi- 
tion which luul been practised upon 
her ; for considering her age and 
]iarticijliir situation, it cannot be 
conbid(*red in any other light. He 
imniediateU |>roceedcci into her pre- 
sence, and interrujited the priest in 
his proeec^iings. An argument en- 
sued, in wiiicli the Protestant could 
not he diiicn from the strong posi- 
tion of Scripture with which he was 
well acquaint<‘d. It is impossible 
to collect all that was urged on both 
sides ; to select one instance, the 
priest was charged with keeping 
the peojile in ignorance ; he ui.si- 
nuuted that it was necessary and 
for their good; the Piutestant re- 
plii^d, he had then grcdtly mistaken 
the word of God, since he believed 
it was commanded to be made so 
plain, “ that he may run, that read- 
<‘th it*/' After a discussion w'hich 
continued upwards of tliree hours, 
carried on at the poor old woman’s 
bed side : he dismissed the priest, 


* The following ciiciimstancr is pccu- 
liai ly woi thy of notice. The grand-dangh- 
ter expressed a wisii to tlie priest at one of 
his visits, that the old woman should bo 
baptized. He said tlicre was no necessity 
for it, because at the lime she wa.s bap- 
tized according to the rites of our church, 
the bapiism was as valid as if adniinisteied 
by a Popish priest ; but that the heresy of 
our church hud increased so much within 
the last forty years, that the repel itioii of 
baptism to those who had received ciuircli 
baptism within tliat time, was indispensa- 
ble. What the meaning of this is, or whe- 
ther the priest feared that if be adminis- 
tered^baptbm to a person in a state of in- 
sensibility, and not consenting to receive 
it, be was guilty of a violation of the law, 
and Subject to punishment, he himself can 
best explain. 
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perhaps not with th^ greatest cour- 
tesy, and charged him not to return 
again. After speaking to his Po- 
pish relatives of the impropriety of 
causing such an intrusion, and re- 
primanding the Protestant daifgh* 
fer, whose mildness of temper and 
disposition form her only excuse, 
for suffering it to take place in her 
own house, when she knew that her 
mother, as well as herself, had not 
the least inclination to Popery, he 
took his lea\e. 

The priest however was not de- 
terred by the encounter he had ex- 
perienced, for the day l)ut one after, 
being Sunfla>, lie came again, but 
finding the poor wuinan in a state 
of coinplelo insensibility, he did not 
stay many niinules. There is rea- 
son to suppose tliat soniethiug of 
the nature of a lit liad seized her 
on the morning of that day on 
which slu* had rec^i^ed ilie sacra- 
ment, \\iiicli was the jireceding 
Thursday ; and the clergyman who 
a<iiiiiiiislered it \va:> induced, by tlie 
manifest weakness of the pafient, 
lo refrain from saying more to her 
than the solemnity of the ticcasioii 
alisolutely re<piired. l\iesday ar- 
rived before sin* was recovered from 
this attack, wlialewr it was, so as 
to speak with lirnmt'ss, Tiiid in a 
coinirsation with her nephew, who 
came again to see her, she saul she 
was totally unconscious of wliat had 
happcne.d, and <lid not know that 
the jiricst had bet a visit lo r : 
indeed it may easily^, be iniagineil 
whal her situation was, when an 
altercation was carried oii more 
than three hours nt her lied-sitle, 
of wliich she did not t iki* the least 
notice. She lived till Thurstlay, 
and befori; her death, cb'clarcd in 
the presenc.e of her reiaiioiis her 
inviolable atUciniieiil to the diuieh 
in whose communion she had lived, 
and w'as resolved to die ; and it is a 
satisfaction to add that she did thus 
die ; unmoved and undisturbed, by 
Hie sugge4»lions of ill judging, though 
perhaps well meaning, friends, and 
the intrusion of precipitate men. 


whose meaning aud de«ligkiA%re best 
known to themselves ; she died in 
the communion of our Apostlo^lks 
Church, in humble reliance upon the 
merits of a crucified Saviour, whom 
that Church points out as the only 
purchaser of the salvation of men. 

But the matter, far as it had 
gone, did not rest here. The corpse 
of the old woman was removed for 
interment to the place of her abode, 
in which place a Popish priest also 
resided. This man on the day of 
the funeral was coming to the house 
in which it lay, on the authority of 
a letter from the pricit at Stony- 
hurst, wliich informed him that the 
deceased had received the rites of 
the Romish church, to perform the 
ceremony which is usual amongst 
Papists, before the boily is carried 
out to the chiirch-yard. lie was 
met by the very man wlio had en- 
countered and vamjuished the Sto- 
iiybiirst priest, on his visit to the 
old woman before her death, and in 
coiiseipience oi‘ what he heard from 
him, had the prudence to desist 
from his intention, and return home. 
The corpse was buried according to 
the riles of the Cluircli of Knulaiid, 
unattended howevi r by one of the 
Popish relatnes of the deceased. 

The practice of bribery, as the 
term has been already explained, is 
imich more notorious. The broken 
vKtuals of more tlian three iiundred 
jiLM'.NOns, the number usually resi- 
dent at .Storivliurst, including the 
sujicriurs, the' teachers, scholars, 
and servants, ami the cast-oif appa- 
rel of tw(» hundred aud twenty scho- 
lars*, besides that, of the superiors, 
teacher, and pricvSts, together with 
the peeuniary resources of the so- 
ciety, form a powerful supply for 
thi‘< purpose : and the only diffi- 
culty in pointing out the conver- 


III the year 181*1 the miniber of srho- 
lars was upwards of two hundred ^ and 
forty. During their stay at the ostHhlish- 
ineut, they weau* a particul ir dress, which 
is provided for them, and included in the 
terms of board, A.c. 

Y V 'i 
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iiom, 0$ tiiaj are termed, which 
have beea effected by the expeota^ 
tioa of sharing in some or all of 
these, arises from their number. 
Of their applying their charity to 
the cause of proselytism, there is 
an instance in point, well known to 
the writer of this account. A man 
and his wife, who procured a living 
chiefly by begging, applied at Sto- 
Dyhurst for a remedy against the 
Cramp, a charm, as they call it, 
which they pretend to possess. 
They were told it was never given 
but to Papists : upon which they 
said it made no difl'erence to them, 
what profession they were of, and 
they would become converts. They 
received the charm, are now con- 
stant attendants at the chapel, are 
visited weekly by the priest, and 
have little or no occasion to ask 
alms of their Protestant neighbours. 

There are other instances of a 
similar kind, of families which, from 
a state of abject poverty before 
they became Papists, now have 
their children decently clothed, and 
seem to be in comparatively good 
circumstances. But they are only 
to be found among the idle and dis> 
solute : amongst others are one or 
two notorious poachers, whose fa- 
milies have been reduced to distress 
by the levy of 'fines, to which their 
illegal practices have subjected 
them. By such means, and among 
such characters, have the Papists cf 
Stonyhurst to boast of an increase 
cf their converts at a distance from 
their establishment : for all the in* 
stances alluded to have occurred in 
the very chapelry, and most of them 
in the very village, in which the old 
woman first spoken of died : and 
this village is at the distance of 
ei^ht miles from Stonyhurst. In 
tibeir own immediate neighbourhood 
they have greater inflnence by deal- 
ings with the surrounding farmers, 
by the employment of a great num- 
ber of labourers on the land which 
thfy occupy themselvek, by letting 
lands l^longiug to the society, or 
to individual members of it, . and by 


their connexion with the gentleman, 
to whom they are indebt^ for their 
present settlement, and who .^s an 
extensive landholder in the neigh- 
bourhood. Nor are the resources 
of their liberality likely to fail : they 
have no families to bring up : from 
two hundred to two hundred and 
forty scholars pay them 40 or 50/. 
each yearly : a gross sum equal to 
the expences of the whole institu- 
tion. The society no doubt has 
already large possessions ; and it i.s 
generally supposed that every indi- 
vidual who joins it gives to it the 
reversion of all his property. The 
gentleman last mentioned, it is ru- 
moured, is oil the point of entering 
the priesthood, and becoming a 
member of the Stonyhurst society. 

Upon a review of Ihe facts which 
have been detailed, it may fairly be 
asked, whether prudence does not 
require that the merits of that 
church which can countenance and 
authorize such proceedings, should 
not be minutely examined, and that 
a I^rotestant government should 
pause, before it concedes full immu- 
nity to those who thus abuse the 
gieat indulgencies they already 
enjoy ? To suppose that the re- 
spectable part of the Popish laity 
are friends to this intrusive system, 
or altogether aware that it is prac- 
tised, would be more than there are 
facts to substantiate. It is the 
bigoted and intolerant priesthood, 
which is carrying on these machina- 
tions to procure its own aggrandize- 
ment : and when we consider the 
influence which it possesses over all 
orders of the Popish community, 
there is reason to apprehend, that 
if all its disabilities shall be remov- 
ed, it will force those to aid its 
designs, who it is to be hoped are 
at present actuated by a more libe- 
ral spirit. , 

It can hardly be imagined that 
persons who live at a distance from 
this centre of northern Popery, can 
be acquainted with the means em- 
ployed to extend its limits and 
increase the number of converts. 
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Were they as well )iLDown as some 
of the neighbouring clergymen could 
mak^ them, there is good reason for 
supposing that the Papists would 
not find so many friends in parlia- 
ment, amongst those at least, Vho 
have any firm attachment to the 
Established Church. These give 
them their support because they 
think them ^ some respects labour- 
ing under oppression, and because 
they are ignorant that they wish for 
any thing more than to be freed 
from this fancied bondage : in the 
same manner as the respectable in- 
dividuals, who have on several occa- 
sions taken a prominent part in the 
meetings which related to the late 
unfortunate occurrences in this 
bounty, were ignorant of the object 
of those who call themselves Radi- 
cal Reformers : which the inhabi- 
tants of this neighbourhood could 
have told them was nothing but 
plunder, and the possessions of the 
rich : and that they have even pro- 
ceeded so far as to quarrel and 
fight with a view to decide* who 
shall be the proprietor of a parti- 
cular mansion or estate when its 
present owner shall be dispossessed. 
This is known to have occurred in 
more than one instance. 

As a contrast to the instances of 
Popish intrusion above detailed, it 
will not be improper to state a case 
of forbearance, in the conduct of 
the very clergyman, in whose cha- 
pelry those instances occurred. He 
gave occasional employment in his 
grounds to an old man, who was 
born and educated a Protestaut, 
and member of the Established 
Church, but by having a service in 
a Popish family, had become a con- 
vert to their creed. The old man 
died lately after a long illness ; and 
a confinement of several weeks to 
'his bed. During the latter |>eriod 
of his illness the clergyman alluded 
to visited him only once, when the 
old man s life was just at its close, 
and he himself expressed a strong 
desire to see his late employer. He 
retrained, as he acknowledged to 


tbe old man*s friends, lest it sboaM 
be tboaght he wished to iiift{ieiice 
his mind, and make him renoonee 
the faith he had so long professed : 
though it may be made a question, 
whether he would not here be justi- 
fied in calling back a wanderer to 
the fold to which he formerly be* 
longed, especially as there were 
circumstances by which some might 
have been led to conjecture, that 
the old man's mind was on this 
point but ill at ease. 

But the time is arrived when for- 
bearance begins to be criminal, and 
the clergymen, who. live in the 
neighbourhood of Popish establish- 
ments, must begin to oppose in 
earnest the inroads made upon 
them, or be content to see a great 
portion of their fiocks deluded from 
them and enlisted under the banners 
of the church of Rome. 

Since the above remarks were 
first put together, a paragraph has 
appeared in a provincial newspaper, 
at the head of which was the title 

Genuine Christianity.*^ It was 
an account of a meeting at the 
Worcester Infirmary, to consider 
the propriety of admitting Dissent- 
ing Ministers to patients of their 
own denomination, who wished to 
have their spiritual assistance, and 
of allowing the distribution of their 
tracts in the Institution. The Bi- 
shop of Worcester was in the chair, 
^nd is reported to have said, that if 
a Papist was sick in the house, and 
wished to have the attendance of a 
priest, if no one else would fetch 
him, he himself would go; and if 
the priest was unable through infir- 
mity to come, he would assist him 
with his arm to undertake the jour- 
ney. The sentiment does honour 
to his Lordship's head and heart, 
and deserves to be approved and 
imitated. But if the above account 
should ever come to his Lordship's 
knowledge, he would perhaps ask 
himself whether a Popish priest 
would say find do the same in the 
case of a sick Protestant; and whe- 
ther till we can instil such charity 
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into their hearts, prudence does not 
require that we should be cautious 
how we act towards them. 

Lancastriensis. 

To the 'Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

It is not my intention to detract, 
even if 1 bad the power, from well- 
earned reputation on the one hand ; 
nor on the other do I imagine that 
in the few remarks I have to make, 1 
am adding to such reputation in a 
different quarter. But whoever, for 
any of the professional purposes for 
which it is eminently calculated, has 
perused or has referred to the Ele- 
ments of Christian Theology, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, will have reason 
to be surprised at a charge of inac- 
curacy brought against that work, 
come from what quarter it will. 
Few books have been more read in 
the profession, better appreciated, 
and more generally approved. For 
the matter the reader is often re- 
ferred to authors who give more 
largely what it was essenligl to the 
purpose of the Elements to compress ; 
for the style I might rel'er to the taste 
and judgment of any w ho knows how 
to write wdly nnd appj'opriateij/ to 
his subject. 

An author of ;i very different com- 
plexion, who by the lielp of Italian 
compendia of history has been ena- 
bled to take a bird’s eye v iew of the 
history of the middle ages, finds 
himself by consetjuence involved in 
ecclesiastical history also, a subject 
which the hisloriaii of those ages 
imd need to have embraced exten- 
sively and accurately before he ven- 
tured to commit himself to pajier 
upon it Mr. liallam, thus circum- 
stanced, feels an apology necessary 
for this part of the subject ; and it 
is RO doubt to relieve the extreme 
dimness of such matters, in whatever 
s^pape presented to hu dilettanti 
readers, that he seasons this part of 
his book with so much ilipjiant re- 


mark, and such perpetual attempts at 
ill-timed pleasantry. At all events, 
it is so much easier to snatch the 
flowers than to wait for and by dili- 
gent culture obtain the fruit, that we 
mu^ not wonder at the choice made 
by authors, nor, when we look around 
us, at the success such authors meet 
with, nor consequently at the mass 
of publications which gfe daily and 
hourly issuing from an overcharged 
press. If therefore Mr. Hal lam had 
stopped here, you would not have 
been troubled with my remarks. But 
the reputation of a snperticial and 
epiiemeral author is not complete 
unless he exhibits his discernment, 
his perspicacity, his intimate and 
siq^erior knowledge of the subjects 
he treats (»f, or even glances at, by 
discovering flaw's and errors in works 
hitbei tu by the less discerning public 
esteemed as standard books. And 
if there be any quality in particular 
which a work may especially claim, 
(as fidelity and accuracy for in- 
stance,) it is precisely in such quar. 
ters, vvhere it is in truth least liable 
to attack, that the attack is made ; 
not indeed by distinct chapter and 
verse r< ference to the passages to 
which the author himself had in this 
distinct maimer referred, but by ge- 
neral assertions, which the reader if 
he will (it is quite clear lie will not) 
may seek to verify by reference to 
tlie wholi of lh(‘ works of some vo- 
luminous vM’iier. Now to the ex- 
emplification. 

Tlierc are tw(» descrijilions of 
controversialists (sa>s Mr. Hallam, 
vol. ii. cap. 7, dvo. p, 241) in a note) 
whom the authority of the Fathers 
must terribly per}>lex ; an Italian 
jesuil maintaining the Pope’s infalli- 
bility, and an English high church- 
man defending tiic matrimony of the 
clergy. Not a single lawful prece- 
dent, 1 believ li, lias ever been j)ro-'* 
duced for the latter from St. Paul to 
Luther, except under the modifica- 
tion permitted in the Greek church. 

I observe that a respectable living 
prelate (Elements of (Jhri:)tiaii Theo- 
Jogy, vol.ii.) has overlooked this dis- 
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tinctioD, referring to Bingham’s Ec- 
clesiastical Antiquities for proofs of 
a position which Bingham assuredly 
would not have explicity maintained. 
See Bingham and Fleury, Hist. Ec- 
cles. vol. iii. p.*l40.'’ • 

Now the charge of inaccuracy spe- 
cifically attaches to a reference by 
the Bifthop of Lincoln to Bingham 
for what Bingham would not have 
explicitly inaiutaiiied, a curious mode 
of e\|>ressing the fact which Mr. 
Hallaiu apparendy inlendetl to as- 
sert, namely, that Bingham has not 
explicitly maintained, or that he has 
maintained something inconsistent 
with w hat the Bishop refers to Bing- 
ham in support of. This unre- 
strained and ina|)j»ropriate use of 
the potential mood for llie indicative 
has, however, its convenience; it is 
in this way, hs the hypothetical po- 
sition of what, to have any distinct 
and tangil)le meaning, should l>e 
stated positively, — by thus perpe- 
tually baliiiicing his sense and his 
periods, that Gibbon, and from him 
his imitators downwards, till Ae ar- 
rive at the feeble imitations by Mr. 
Hallam of Ciibbon's sneers and flip- 
pancy, have conveyed to the reader 
what they did not dare to assert; 
have ])roduced impressions equally 
at variance with the facts of history 
and with sound philosophical rea- 
soning on those tacts. But what 
says Bingham, not what ivould he 
have sai(l ; for on this last point, 
Mr. Hallam is probably not better 
informed than his neighbours ; and 
we have the less iieecl to indulge in 
conjectures on this point, because 
Bingham has an entire chapter of 
which the following is the title, viz. 
** Of Digamy and Celibacy ; and of 
the Laws of the Church about these 
in reference to the antieiit Clergy 
and to this chapter the Bishop of 
Lincoln, vol. ii, p. 515, of the Ele- 
ments distinctly refers, viz. book iv. 
and chapter v. And what says Bing- 
ham in reference to the Bishop of 
Lincohi^s text, which runs thus : ‘*.lt 
is certain that the ministers of the 


Gospel were allowed to^t^anry for se- 
veral centuries after the days of the 
apostles.” First, as to digamy, ' the 
most probable opinion,’ says Bing- 
ham, ^ is that of those antient writers 
who interpret the apostle’s rule as 
a prohibition of ordaining Polygam 
mists, or such as had married many 
wives at the same time.* And he 
concludes section 4 of this chapter 
thus : “ From hence it appears that 
the practice of the Church varied in 
tliis matter (that is, as to digamy); 
and that therefore Bellarmine and 
other Romanists very much abuse 
their readers when they pretend that 
the ordination of Digamists, mean- 
ing persons twice lawfully married, 
is i)oth against the rule of the apos- 
tle and the universal consent and 
practice of the Church.” So much 
even for digamy. Next, and to 
come closer to the only point in fact 
w'hicli the bishop has maintained, 
w ith a reference tt> Bingham, namely, 
the permission of the clergy to 
marry at all. It would be difficult 
to oppose to tlie assertion that Biug- 
liam “ would not liave explicitly 
maintaineii the bishop’s proposi- 
tion” a stronger fact than a reference 
to Bingham supplies. What Mr. 
Hallaiu declares Bingham would not 
have done explicitly, Bingham ex- 
plicitly has done, v The Romanists 
still more abuse their readers in pre- 
tending that a vow ot |)erpetual ce- 
jibacy or abstinence from conjugal 
society was required from the clergy 
as a condition of their ordination 
even from the apostolical ages. For 
the contrary is very evident from 
innumerable examples^of bishops and 
presbyters, who lived in a stale of 
matrimony without any prejudice to 
their ordinatiou or function. Tis 
generally agreed by aiitieut writers 
that most of the apostles were mar- 
ried.” It would be tedious to trans- 
cribe much more to the same point. 
Section vi. has for marginal title 
*‘The vanity of the contrary pre- 
tences” — section vii. “ The Clergy 
left to their liberty by tlie Niceue 
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Caimcil;** and Bingiiaiii cloaea'^e 
8ubje<^ at the end of aeetioa viii. 
which shews the conforniity of other 
councils to that of Nice in this re* 
spect, by adding, What has been 
already said is sufficient to shew 
that the married clergy were ah 
lowed to officiate in the first and 
primitive ages, and that celibacy in 
those times was no necessary con- 
dition of their ordination.’’ Here 
then the two several propositions 
are maintained (for they are in truth 
distinct) that the clergy might marry ; 
and that those persons already mar- 
ried who became candidates for 
orders were admissible. Bingham 
then not only supports the general 
proposition of the Bishop of Lincoln 
to the full; he goes considerably 
fiirther than in a book of prepara- 
tion for orders the Bishop could 
think it necessary or advisable to 
do. But it must be confessed, that 
both the Bishop and Dr. Bingham 
are diametrically opposed to the au- 
thority of Mr. Hallam, ^!iO in his 
text above the note in question is 
pleased to inform us that ** Celibacy 
had been from very early times en- 
joined as an obligation upon the 
clergy;” a proposition, which to 
any one who has done more than dip 
into ecclesiastical history, is on the 
face of it unteuable. 

It strikes me painfully, 1 own, 
upon far more general, more im- 
portant and more scientific views of 
theology than Mr. Hallam and his 
work can have any concern with, 
that even ecclesiastical history should 
now be thrown into the same mould 
and decorated with the same fiinisy 
trapping as the novel and the poem. 
Something to stimulate the exhausted 
palate of those who have never 
roused their proper intellectual pow- 
ers to aqy one effectual and useful 
exertion (no matter in what form) 
muft be fwovided ; and the purveyor 
con^ei^ himself as amply paid for 
the iweV be has cooked op by this 
dla^^o^t and short-lived reputa- 
tion! To fasten on a distiAguiBhed 


character, to gratii^ the envy and 
jealouqr which such chahtcters al« 
ways more or less excite, is one of 
the arts regularly and systematically 
employed to eke out the self-im- 
porULoce of such vifiters ; and if 
such a charge for instance as that of 
inaccuracy can be made good against 
a work of which accuracy is one of 
the essential as it is in truth one of 
the predominating features, what an 
accession of character accrues to the 
notable discoverer of unsuspected 
errors, reserved, solely and expressly 
reserved for his more than Liocsean 
sagacity. I shy nothing of the flip- 
pant remarks on Jesuitism and papal 
infallibility, except to observe that 
there is a complete confusion of ideas 
in imagining that either in alliance 
or in contrast there is any such dif- 
ficulty as to a jesuil^s maintaining 
the infallibility^ as Mr. Hallam sup- 
poses; neither is it more difficult 
on the one hand, or more in charac- 
ter on the other, for a high church- 
man” than for one who is not so to 
defend the matrimony of the clergy. 
If he is a churchman in any thing but 
name, has learned his ecclesiastical 
history from Bingham and other 
•authors of that stamp, well read and 
well digested, he will find such de- 
fence a very easy task, supported^ as 
he will be, not as Mr. Hallam ima- 
gines, perplexed, by the authority 
of the Fathers.” A churchman of 
this last description the Bishop of 
Lincoln is not merely reputed but 
has shewn himself to be ; whilst the 
candid, temperate, and, in the true 
sense of the term, liberal spirit which 
pervades his writings, must secure 
him in the estimation of every one 
competent to apprehend these sub- 
jects from any such invidious insi- 
nuation as is attempted to be con- 
veyed by the term ‘*high church- 
man.” 

Reserving to myself for another 
occasion, if circumstances should 
call for it, the detection of the ftir- 
ther fallacies which lurk in the short 
note of Mr. Hallam already remarked 
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upon 9 fallacies which every one in- 
competent to a comiflex subject will 
always fall into^ when attempting 
dogmlitically to pronounce upon it, 
I subscribe myself. 

Your constant reader, t 
BlNGHAMENSlS. 


To the Editor of the Rcniembraneet\ 
Sir, 

In the new and valuable, but as yet 
little practised art of lithography, 
your clerical readers may find an 
assistant calculated to )>roduce the 
most satisfactory results in their 
parochial coinmunicatioiis. I need 
not point out the good effects which 
so many clergymen have derived 
from written addresses to their 
parishioners, of a public or a private 
nature; how many a profligate may 
have been reclaimed ; how many a 
thoughtless sinner may have been 
induced to consider his ways by the 
epistolary exhortations of Ids minis- 
ter. Ill parishes of numerous popu- 
lation it is oideiit that this mode of 
communication must be <‘\lremely 
limited, unless by the circulation of 
papers printed in the usual manlier; 
which, however exce.licnl, fuMpiently 
in a great measure l(»se their effect, 
by being looked upon as jmblislied 
trac ts rather than particular and 
especial addresses wriltcm by the 
hand of a friend. Again, a clergy- 
man who has the talent of drawing 
must often regret that* the exjience 
ofiengraving precludes him from the 
power of giving an additional in- 
terest to the prize or other books he 
may distribute in his schools, by the 
insertion of appropriate vignettes or 
illustrations. In these and many 
other cases, unnecessary to point 
out as they will naturally suggest 
themselves to such as may feel in- 
clined to adopt it, lithography will 
be found of the greatest use: fac 
similes of hand-writing or sketches 
can be multiplied with ease and 
rapidity, by a process extremely 
Remembrancer, No. 18 . 


simple, requiring littfe care or 
nicety. Small presses for taking 
impressions may be procured in 
London, but, generally speaking, 
this mechanical operation is per- 
formed with more certainty and sue- ' 
cc^s by the regular printer. A 
Lithographic Establishment has 
been lately opened by Mr. C. M. 
Willich, No. 6, Dartmouth-street, 
Westminister, and I feel confident 
that any of your readers making ap- 
plication to him will receive the 
same liberal information and assist- 
ance, which 1 have invariably ex- 
perienced ever since I have practised 
this most useful and interesting art. 

Lithos. 


ON THE PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The severe and sarcastic humour 
of your correspondent K. has in- 
duced me to gi\e the most exact 
and rigorous attention to tlu' matter 
wliich I Iiave ad\anced on the sub- 
j(‘ct of Old PrccedenI, but it will 
not, I hope, }>re\eni me from offer- 
ing a candid ami di^p.iSNioii.ito reply 
ti» bis observations. I am happy in 
acknowledging mv obligations to him 
for confirming the ju incipal positions 
i!i*iny argument, for correcting its 
errors, and supplying its deficiencies. 

The Oxford iiewsjiaper is not, I 
apprehend, generally supposed to 
be published under the sanction or 
correction of the University, or to 
be entitled to more respect than any 
other provincial journal. There is 
therefire no presumption in observ- 
ing, that the article which is ex- 
tracted by your correspondent is not 
complete : if it had fallen in my way, 
I should not have proceeded with 
my collection of authorities, but have 
been content; to add the several 
forms which have been adopted 
since the accession of the house of 
Zz 
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Brunswick, which are very imper- 
fectly exhibited in the Oxford paper. 
It ‘'supplies however the principal 
deficiencies in the reigns of James 1. 
and 11., William and Mary, and 
Anne, although there is still some 
uncertain t\ whether the consort^ of 
William IH. was combined with him 
in the Liturgy 4 s in otlier public 
acts, and included in the prayer for 
the King; and under what name 
and title the consort of Anne was 
prated for. These Averc peculiar 
cases, and perhaps the deficiency of 
the evidence concerning them is not 
material. It does however appear 
from all which has been produced, 
that there is no precedent since the 
reign oT .lames I. to justify the 
brevity of tbe present form, and that 
in everv instance since tbe passing 
of the Act of Unilbrnulv, the con- 
junction and lias coupled the gene- 
ral expression of “ all the Royal Fa- 
mily” with some royal personages 
more distinctly and specifically men- 
tioned. These were the ])rincipal 
points of my argument, and I believe 
that they are now established and 
confirmed without exception and be- 
yond contradiction. 

But 1 have overlooked the pre- 
cedent of the omission of the (juecii 
consort in the reign of (/eorge I. 

I acknowledge the oversiglit, and I 
am indebted to the forbearance of 
your correspondent, for tbe manner 
in which he adverts to it. I had 
placed an improper reliance on 'an 
unworthy Tablet of Chronology, by 
which 1 was led for a time to con- 
found Sophia the mother, with Sophia 
the consort of George I. and to pro- 
nounce him a iVidovver at the time of 
his accession. T am not, nor do 1 
.desire to be sufficiently acquainted 
with the secret history of courts and 
delicate investigations, to know how 
far “ a strong though not an entire 
resemblance might be pointed out 
between the cases of George I. and 
George IV.” 1 wish the right of 
exclusion from distinct mention in 
ih^ Liturgy to be argued upon its 
^wn merits^ and without any refer- 


ence to the character of the person 
or persons exduded ; and 1 cannot 
but think, that enough of their his- 
tory is generally know^ii, to shew 
that as far as the prayers of the 
Cl«urch are concerned, the omission 
of the consort of the one will not 
justify the omission of the consort 
of the other. George 1. ascended 
the throne under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, A foreigner by birth, 
and a stranger to onr language, and 
to onr civil and religious institutions, 
he frowned upon all whom he chose 
or was advised to suspect of being 
unfriendly to him and to his claims, 
and dismissed immediately the piir- 
liament and the ministers of the late 
queen. His mother, the Princess 
Sophia, died May 2 B, 1714. Before 
her death hh name was nut inserted 
in tbe prayer for the* Royal Family, 
in wliicb it eould hardly have ap- 
peared for more than two months, 
when on the death of the queen 
(Aug. 1 , 1714) it must ha\e been 
transferred to the praver for the 
king. It appears also that in 1717, 
if not at an earlier period of his reign, 
the prayer for the Ro}al Family in- 
cluded “(ieorge Prince of Wales, 
thePiincessuf Wales, and their issue, 
■and all,” Ac. There were therefore 
tw o occasions upon which the name 
of tlie consort of George 1 . was sup- 
pressed. The first was not without . 
precedent, fur whether her name was 
studiously omitted, or whether it was 
tacitly included in the general deiio- ^ 
minatioii of “all the Royal Family,” 
the model was followed which was 
established in the reign of James 11. 
when “ their Royal Highnesses Mary 
Princess of Orange, and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark,” were named 
without mention of their respective 
consorts, and in respect of the 
Princess Anne, the same order was 
observed in the reign of William and 
Mary. The first omission was there- 
fore strictly conformable with pre- 
cedent. The second omission was 
without precedent: but then it is 
said, that the consort of George I. 
was never crowned : this I appre- 
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hend is immaterial, fpr as tlie King 
assumes the title of the King imme- 
diately on the decease of the pre- 
ceding sovereign, and without wait- 
ing for the ceremony of the corona- 
tion, so his consort becomes Aic 
Queen, even though she is not crown- 
ed : but it is of imporfance, that she 
was never acknow ledged to he Queen 
in England. It is a bad precedent 
which 1 am more concerned to inva- 
lidate, than to excuse; hut I wcmld 
beg perniission to observe, that at 
the accession of George I. the Act 
of Uniformitv had been passed about 
tifty- two years, and that during the 
last half of this period there had 
been properly no Queen consort. 
What then is the value of this pre- 
cedent, and how far is it applicable 
to existing circumstances 1 The Act 
of Uniformity has now been passed 
for nearly 160 years ; and during the 
whole time, as well as in the pre- 
ceding years froni the reign of James 
I., the Queen consort, when there 
has been a Queen consort, has been 
prayed for by name, except in die 
reign of George I. The present 
Queen has been prayed for as Princess 
of Wales for twenty-six years, where- 
as the consort of (Tcorge I. w as never 
prayed for; and the tille of the pre- 
sent Queen haj> also been acknow - 
ledged, and her right to nominate 
her law-otFicers has been admitted 
by the highest legal authorities in 
the country ; the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King^s Bench. ThLs reqpgnition of 
her title, together with the proposed 
settlement, has probably Occurred 
since the remarks of your corre-^ 
spondent were draNvn up, and there- 
fore 1 forbear to press it against him. 

It has however altered the face of 
the whole question ; and 1 know that 
it has shaken the opinions of some 
men, who were originally disposed 
to approve or at least silently to 
acquiesce in the new arrangement. 

It confirms, I think, the contrast, 
instead of the alleged resemblance, 

“ between the cases of George the 
First and George the Fourth.” 


I proceed now to notice your cor- 
respondent’s remarks on my legal at- 
tainments, cf which, if it be possi- 
ble, he thinks more meanly than I 
think myself. 

I. I have admitted the necessity 
of*omitting the name of the Queen 
consort, when there is no Queen 
consort ; and I have confined the 
question (your correspondent admits 
tliat I Xwwi justly confined itj to the 
authority for “ merging the consort 
of a king regnant under the general 
designation of all the Royal Family.^' 
In denial of this authority I have 
observed, that the Act provides no 
more than that the names be altered 
from time to time, and fitted to the 
present occasion. Hence your cor- 
respondent infers, that if this be 
“ conclusive reasoning or good law,"' 
the ennission of the Queen’s name, 
even when there is no Queen, ” is 
unlaw ful, and can in no case be ef- 
fected without a special act of Par- 
liament.” The obvious necessity of 
the omission, which I concede, de- 
pends on the reason and necessity 
of the case, and it certainly docs ap- 
pear to me, that in fitting " the 
names to the present occasion,” a 
pow er to erase the name of a person 
deceased does not imply a power to 
omit the name of a person living, 
who has been custom^Lrily prayed 
for by name. Can it, in a Protestant 
country, require a special act of 
Parjiament to proscribe prayers 
either for a person deceased, or for 
a person who is not in existence! 
Let the point be yielded for an in- 
stant, and let it be supposed, that 
the King in Council has the most 
unqualified power to prescribe who 
shall or shall not be mentioned in 
the Liturgy, and to erase, alter, and 
introduce names at discretion ; could 
any power have made it consistent 
with “ conclusive reasoning or good 
law” to pray for the late Queen, be- 
fore by marriage she became queen, 
or after by the hand of death she 
ceased to be qaeen ? The very rea- 
son of the case made it necessary 
without any positive enactment to 

2 3 2 
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suspend the prayer: and although 
an order of council was issued, and 
most properly issued, upon her Ma- 
jesty’s demise, to erase her name 
from the Liturgy, I have no doubt, 
that the purport of that order was 
anticipated, and very properly anti- 
cipated, wherever the fact of her 
Majesty’s demise was known, before 
that order was received. 1 w ill only 
suggest tliat \our correspondent has 
ratiier evaded than answered my ar- 
gument ; my ))osition relates to the 
living consort of a king regnant: 
he refers to the case of the queen 
w'hen no such peison exists. 

2. He shews equal dexterity in 
avoiding my second observation, 
which he pronounces to be the best 
argument which I liave employed. 
I contend against omimons: he an- 
swers me by alleging various in- 
stances of additional insertions, of 
which it is not necessaiy that I 
should take any notice. He refers 
to the Prayer Book of King James 1. 
and contends that if that precedent 
alone should be followed, then the 
names of the Queen and Heir Appa- 
rent only should he inserted. I have 
no objection to this arrangement, nor 
am 1 concerned either in vindicating 
or opposing it ; neither should 1 ob- 
ject to the lirst standard after the 
Act of Uniformity, which includes 
the names of the Queen, the Queen 
Mother, and the Heir Presumptive. 
This precedent may justify the right 
of inserting other names : I cannot 
see how either of these forma can 
authorize the omission of the name 
of the Queen consort. I cannot but 
think, that it is some confirmation 
of my argument, that during the long 
period of the Regency, while the 
prayer for the King w as inapplicable 
to the personal circumstances of his 
late Majesty, though interpreted by 
common consent of his official cha- 
racter, no alteration was made ; and 
whenever the expedience and pro- 
priety of such alteration were sug- 
gi^ted, the ordinary answer was, 
thift such alteration could not be 


made without .the authority of an 
act of Parliament. Neither in the 
prayer for the Royal Family was 
the name of the Prince of Wales 
erased or altered, notwithstanding 
the change of his Royal Highness’s 
relation to the state, and the issue 
of “ A Prayer for the Prince Re- 
gent:” in which his customary title 
was included. 

3. The answ er to my third obser- 
vation contains a facetious allusion 
to the word and, which reminds me 
of the common abbreviation of the 
name of Andrew , a name frequently 
associated with the ideas of merri- 
ment and drollery. 

** Non ciiiciinqiic datum e^t habere nasum. 

Ludit qni stoIidA prorantatc, 

Non est Sextius ille sed Caballiis.” 

If your correspondent really desires 
lo know upon what authority I as- 
•icrt, tbatworcis “printed in capitals 
or italics” (I have said, “inadif- 
feient character,” alluding to the 
black letter editions) may be altered 
upbn occasitm, I will refer him, not 
to any books of law or grammar, 
blit to llic Book of Common Prayer, 
and especially to the prayer for all 
.sorts and conditions of men, the 
general thanksgiving, and the offices 
of baptism and of the visitation of 
the sick, in which lie will find nu- 
merous instances, in which discre- 
tional alteration is implied under 
the difference of type. 1 am aware 
that the names of royal and distin- 
guished persons are in old books of- 
ten printed in capital letters. In mo- 
dern Liturgies the name of GEORGE 
is thus printed ; while in the case of 
the late Queen Charlotte, their Royal 
Highnesses George Prince of Wales, 
the Princess of Wales, and in the old 
case fif James Duke of York, the 
proper names are distinguished by 
the italic character. The titles how- 
ever of King, Queen, the Prince, the 
Duke, the Princess, Sec, Sec. it may 
be objected are printed in the ordi- 
nary character, and therefore afford 
no aulfiouly Irr retaining the word 
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“ flwrf,” which is printed in the same 
character, especially ns the first of 
these titles, that of the King, must 
necessarily have been changed in 
the case of Queen Aiine. In making 
this concession to your correspond- 
ent, I will submit to his considera- 
tion, although it may weaken my 
argument from the case of the Ke- 
gency, how far the Act of Uniformity 
may not ha\c been meant lo com- 
prehend under the word “names” 
the several titles of royalty, and al- 
low them to be severally fitted to the 
present occasion, whde the a<ldi- 
tioiial words “ and all the Roval 
Family,” under which no names or 
titles are specified, were exempted 
from such alteration, and made an 
unvariable part of our Liturgy. It 
is certain, that before the Act of 
UniformitN, when the King had an 
almost unlimited discretion in alter- 
ing the Liturgy, the form was occa- 
sionally varied: e. g, and rll the 
King and Queenos royal progenie ; 


and the rest of the royal progeny : 
hilt since the passing of the act, and 
the restriction of alteration to the 
iiameB, the form has invariably been 
'*and all the Royal Family This 
form necessarily implies, and has aL 
A^ays been coupled with some more 
particular designations. 

I will not occupy your time with 
disproving the epithet which your 
correspondent is pleased to attach 
to my other observations, nor is it 
necessary, that I should vindicate 
tliem from his remarks. It is sufii- 
enmt to ripeat my obligations to 
him for the assistance, which he has 
aftbrded me in establishing and con- 
firming my principal argument that 
the present idmi of praying for the 
Royal Family is wholly unprece- 
dented, and of weakening the force 
of the one bad jirecedciit which is 
alleged for the omission of the name 
of the Queen consort. 

Ot,d Precedent. 

May 13 , 1820 . 
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On Protestant Nonconformity, By 
Josiah Condcr, In 'Pwo Volumes, 
pp. 006. 

The animosity which originated in 
the disputes concerning the use of 
the surplice, of the cross in baptism, 
of the ring in marriage, and of other 
ceremonies of the Church, wliich 
moderate men at the time thought 
it prudent to retain, and from the 
retention of which no evil has arisen ; 
had their unhappy consummation in 
the sufferings w^hich the Clergy un- 
derwent in the great Rebellion, in 
the privation which the ejected mi- 
nisters brought upon themselves 
upon the Restoration, and in the 
eventual division of the Reformed 
Church of England. The recollec- 
tion of their various sufferings em- 
bittered, for a long period, the 
minds of their immediate coniiec- 
Jions an4 descendants; and wdiilo 


no public means could he devised 
of reconc iling their religious differ- 
ences, or combining them in one 
form of public w'orship, the healing 
influence of friendly intercourse and 
communication was frecpiently pre- 
,vented by the vain and groundless 
antipathy which was manifested 
against the viands and the enter- 
tain men ts which old custom has 
provided for certain seasons of the 
year. These vanities of an injudi- 
cious zeal have gradually died away, 
and even the distance and reserve 
which followed their gradual aboli. 
lion have been succeeded by a spirit 
of unqualified accommodation in 
public and in private. Not only 
have the superstitions of domestic 
life, as they were vainly judged, 
ceased to offend, but the sons of 
the most rigid dissenters are known 
to be candidate^ for ordination in 
the Church of England, and to con- 
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cur ill the use of those very ordi- 
nances which their forefathers de- 
nounced as remnants of the papacy. 
There are also many men who think 
it not wrong to attend indiscrimi- 
nately, and in regular alternations, 
the public services of the Church 
and the conventicle ; and church, 
men and dissenters, altogetlier for- 
getful of their distinguishing prin- 
ciples and their mutual ditferences, 
rejoice to co-operate in various pro- 
jects for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge. 

This accommodation of principle 
and practice is a curious circum- 
stance in the history of the present 
day, and has naturally given rise to 
various speculations. There are 
sanguine men, who are prone to 
hail the omen of re-union among 
Protestauts, which it seems to pro- 
mise; and tliere are cautious men, 
who are alarmed for the interests 
of dissent, which they consider to 
be commensurate with those of re- 
ligious freedom. Would for the 
sake of peace and unity in the 
Church of God, that there was 
reason for the apprehensions of the 
one, or for the joyful anticipations 
of the other! But inquiring men 
have asked, and the answer to their 
question has afforded but little 
hope of ecclesiastical reconciliation. 
Is the supposed unanimity of church- 
men and dissenters any thing more 
than a temporary compromise or 
suppression of principles, on an oc- 
casion in which neither party seems 
to acknowledge any cause of dif- 
ference ? And, in the occasional 
worship of dissenters in the Church, 
and of churchmen in the conven- 
ticle, is there not a virtual recog- 
nition of the great tenet of non- 
conformity, the right of every man 
to choose his own pastor and the 
congregation with which he shall 
associate? Pr. Winter, a learned 
and respectable minister among the 
dissenters, in a recent publication 
entitled Pastoral Let'it^rs, de- 
signefl toi^plain to , an occasional 
confoimitt the true principles of 


non-conformity, has clearly shown 
that those principles are unchanged, 
if not unchangeable. This work 
deserves the serious attention of 
those who desire to obtain a clear 
view' of the real state of tlie ques- 
tion on the part of the dissenters, 
because it is short, and because 
while the author manfully avow^s the 
principles of dissent, he betrays no 
wanton hostility to I he Church of 
England, he insists upon his objec- 
tions without denying the merits of 
his adversary, and never violates 
the manners of the gentleman or 
the spirit of the Christian, it is 
only to be regretted that such a 
writer should have been tempted to 
express the pleasure which he felt 
in anticipating the instruction 
and advantage which he hoped to 
derive, in union w'ith a numerous 
class of readers, from the recently 
announced and more extended work 
of Mr. Josiah Condcr.” 

The work of Mr. Josiali Conder, 
on Protestant non-conformity, is 
now before us ; but we should do 
wrong to the more liberal and 
learned dissenters if we supposed 
that they could derive either advan- 
tage or instruction from its publica- 
tion. The weakness of the argu- 
ment is only equalled hy the vehe- 
mence of the invective and the illi- 
berality of the insinuations with 
which it abounds ; and while it fur- 
nishes a perplexed and very inade- 
quate apology for dissent, it will 
excite the regret or the disgust of 
all moderate men, and call into 
action the prejudices and the pas* 
sions of the illiberal and the mis- 
informed. The only compensation 
for its manifold offences is, that it 
may excite a spirit of inquiry whe- 
ther the exceptions which it alleges 
are not altogether unfounded and 
unjust, and that it may undeceive 
some whose natural candour of dis- 
position, and whose occasional in- 
tercourse with dissenters, in the 
habits of public or of private life, 
have suggested a peaceful but 
visionary hope, that not only have 
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mutual asperities ^ been softened 
down, but that all* hostility to the 
Church of England is about to sub- 
side.* 

Mr. Conder has divided his work 
into four Books, of which the ^rsi 
is Preliminary, The second treats 
of Church Government, in four 
chapters, viz. 1. Of laws in gene- 
ral; 2. Of the law of admission; 
3. Of the constitution of Christian 
Churches; 4. Of discipline. Book 
III. is entitled, “ On the ftites and 
Services of the Church C viz. Chap. 
1. The rule of public worship; and 
Chap. 2. The nature of Christian 
ordinances. Book IV. is on eccle- 
siastical estabiishnients. 

On all matters of ecclesiastical 
polity the first question to he de- 
cided is, what was the order and 
constitution of the primitive Church? 
This question can only be resolved 
by weighing the arguments of those 
who have professedly treated of the 
subject, or by the labour of an 
origiual and independent investiga- 
tion of the Scriptures, and a Colla- 
tion of the several texts \\ hich refer 
to the Church during the adniinis- 
tratioii of the Apostles, and a cor- 
roborative reference to the practice 
of primitive antiquity. Mr. Conder 
takes but little notice of antiquity ; 
he occasionally refers to the eccle- 
siastical polity of Hooker, and re- 
cites copiously from the celebrated 
juvenile effusion of Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, the Irenicum; and his elu. 
cidations of scriptural authority are 
generally superficial, his statements 
are not always correct, and his con- 
clusions are often ])recipitate. It 
was, indeed, in him a work of su- 
pererogation to make any appeal to 
Scripture, for he asserts, and in 
this respect he probably asserts the 
general opinion of dissenters, that 
in respect of the constitution of the 
Christian Church, no positive law 
had been issued by our Lord, di- 
recting the formation and organiza- 
tion of such societies;*’ (p. 01.) 

that the Apostles did not them- 


selves observe a fixed uniform rule 
in settling the government of the 
primitive Churches, but adapted 
their course of proceeding to the 
circumstances of the persons with 
whom they had to deal;” (p. 213.) 
and, “ that the New Testament, 
our only rule in matters of faith 
and practice, docs not furnish any 
specific directions,” (p. 214.) on 
the constitution of the Church. 

The first and the last of these 
as!>ertions arc* true, if it be meant 
that the form of Church govern- 
ment is not laid down in a series of 
distinct and formal propositions ; 
but thev by no means prove that 
the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment may not be collected, in the 
same manner as any other doctrine, 
from an aecunit(‘ interpretation of 
Scripture and a diligent comparison 
of text with text, ’f hus, in respect 
of the unity of the Clirislian Church, 
which Mr. Conder makes to depend 
upon “ a spiritual identity of na- 
ture and of character,” on the pait 
of its several members, and in al- 
lusion to which he declares^ that 
the primitive Churches “ must have 
been constitiitionaily in(Ic)>endeiit, 
although morally united and spi- 
ritually one Church,” it is not po- 
sitively asserted that the Church is 
one in virtue of the communion of 
many separate congregations, alf 
deriving support from the same 
head, and acting and held together 
under the same visible administra- 
tion, and of the communion of the 
many members in the several congre- 
gations. This is not asserted posi- 
tively and ill so many words or 
sentences, but it is necessarily in- 
ferred from the terms under which 
the Church is described in Scrip- 
ture, as a family under many stew- 
ards but one master ; a fold under 
many shepherds accountable to the 
chief Shepherd ; a body comprising 
many members and many subordi- 
nate veins and vessels, joints and 
bands, operating in unison together; 
and a building resting on a common 
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foundation of Apostles and Pro- 
phets, Jeaus Christ being the chief 
corner stone. 

But it is time to lay before the 
reader Mr. Conder’s view of tlic 
origin of the Christian Church. 

No positive law had been issued by 
our Lord, directing the formation and 
organization of such societies, bnt they had 
a promise which carried with it the virtue 
of a law in that declaration of oiir Sa- 
viour, ‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am 1 in the 
midst of them and there doubtless was 
the reality of a Christian Church. The 
government of the Churches was at first 
wholly vested in the Apostles, who con- 
tinued, for the most part, to reside at 
Jerusalem long after the Church itself was 
scattered by the persecution that arose 
about Stephen throughout tlie neighbour> 
ing regions. Tlie institution of an order 
of officers to superintend the equitable 
distribution of the Church funds among 
the poorer brethren, an order to which 
the title of deacons, or ministers, became 
subsequently appiopriatcd, was the first 
step, according to the records of the 
apostolic history, in framing what may 
be termed the constitution of Cliristian 
Churches. Thb measure originated purely 
in expediency, being primarily designed 
to relieve the Apostles of a most laborious, 
and in some respects irksome, business, 
and to enable them to give themselves, 
without inteiruption, to pi aver and to 
the ministry of tiie woril.’ It was not 
till some time after societies of Ciiristians 
had been collected in various parts, by 
means of the preaching of the Gospel, 
tliat ^ elders’ were, after the manner of 
the synagogue, * ordained in every city 
who, at length, when the government t/f 
the Churches as.sumed a more settled and 
definite character, came to be distinguished 
as the rulers of the congregation, by the 
appellation of bishops. The Apostles 
themselves conld not possibly exercise 
a personal superintendence in the forma- 
tion and intenial management of the vari- 
ous Churches whicii were so soon formed 
in all the countries into which the con- 
verted Jews of the dispersion carried the 
tidings of the Gospel.*’ P. 81, 82. 

It is almost superfluous to remark 
that the institution of the order of 
deacons was not the first step in 
i^|idDg^tb^constitutio|n of Chris- 
tiantCbniclies. Our Lord had pre- 


viously called both the twelve 
Apostles and the seventy Disciples, 
and thus laid the first foundation 
of the Christian ministry. Whether 
the office of the seventy was or was 
noW continued, and triere is the 
strongest reason to believe that it 
was not superseded, it is unques- 
tionably certain that the commission 
of the Apostles was not abrogated, 
but coiifirined, perpetuated, and en- 
larged. The deacons could not, 
therefore, be the first officers of the 
Christian Church ; and if Mr. Cou- 
der desires to restrict his observa- 
tion to “the records of the apos- 
tolic liistory,” meaning the Acts 
of the Apostles, even on that sup- 
position, the manner in which the 
Apostles directed and confirmed 
the election of the deacons is a suf- 
ficient testinioi^ of the priority of 
the apostolic office. 

It is a second assumption of Mr. 
Conder, that 

Eltlei-s were after the manner of the 
fiynagogiie ordained ‘ in every city ’ who 
at length, when the government of the 
chniTlKs assumed a more settled aud defi- 
nite cimiacter, came to be distinguished 
as the 1 ulers of the congregation by the ap- 
pellation of bishops.” 

Now it does not appear very ne- 
cessary or very reasonable, that 
Titus who was a Greek, and whom 
8t. Paul, in vindication of the Gen- 
tile libeitv, would not suffer to be 
circumcised, should ordain elders in 
every city in Crete, after the manner 
of the synagogue. But, omitting 
this question, we concede that in 
the passage to which Mr. Conder 
probably refers, Titus i. 6. 7. and 
in other passages, there is suflicient 
reason to conclude, that ‘elders,’ 
and ‘ bishops,’ were synonymous 
designations of the same" office, for 
we cannot allow that the former is 
not a title of office. It is, however, 
equally clear that the bishops of mo- 
dern times, “ the bishops of eccle- 
siastical history,” as Mr. Conder 
calls them, were in the first ages de- 
nominated Apostles, which name is 
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assigned to Timothy and to Titus, 
by the primitive ecclesiastical wri- 
■ ters,,and even St. Paul hiiiisclt’ calls 
Epaphroditus the Apostle of the 
Philippians h A9ro(;roXoy, ii* 25.) 
It is therefore a hasty coiiciu^ron 
^hich Mr. Conder draws in favour 
of bis assertion, that there were in 
the primitive Church hut two orders, 
of ministry, because St. Paul in his 
salutation of the Philippians men- 
tions only the bishops and deacons, 
for it appears that their Apostle was 
absent from thciii with St. Paul, and 
even vSt. Paul himself Tnio;|it hold a 
certain dej^ree of jurisdiction over 
them. Mr. Conder adniils the dis- 
tinct and separate otlice of the Apos- 
tles, but he denies that their otfice 
was successive. The only incomniu- 
nicable peculiarity in their othcc was 
that they were witnesses of the re- 
surrection : their title and designa- 
tion was continued for a time, their 
office and authority w'erc perpetuated 
and remain to the present day. 

The following positions are incom- 
patible w'ith any modificatiorl^ of 
ecclesiastical power. 

In Ills (God's) sight all men are natn- 
rally equal, for ‘ Ihcie is no difl'eieiice.* 
What is iiioio * all have sinned,’ and in 
addition to the natural equality of man, 
there is the consideration of the corrupt 
and fallen condition of ius nature, to show 
how utterly inadequate any liunidii being 
must be to sustain a delegated authority 
over tlie conscience of ins fellow-sinner.” 
P. 65. 

“ A legislative right of any sort, the 
Almiglity lias never <kleg|ted to a created 
befog, nor could he delegate so awful a 
trust without a surrender of iiis indefeasible 
claims as God." P- 66. 

** No one is at liberty to concede a su- 
periority of a legislative nature to another 
in matters of religious duty, or to sunen- 
dcr any portion of that moral freedom 
which IS the basis of acconatabkness.** 
P. 75. 

These opinions arc probably en- 
tertained, not only by Mr. Conder, 
but by a large portion of noncon- 
formisU, and yet it is not possible to 
reconcile them either with the au- 
thority, which our Lord committed 
Remembrancer, No. 16. 


to his Apostles to remit of retain 
sins, or with the power which the 
Apostles, upon various occasions, 
claimed and exercised, and especi- 
ally with that which St. Paul as- 
serted but forbore to exercise, evert 
tkc power, which the Lord had 
given him to edification and not to 
de:»truclion. The forbearance apd 
moderation of the Apostle in the ex- 
ercise of his high office, are some- 
times made an occasion of depreci- 
ating the power which he possessed. 

“ St. Paul, in writing to the Corintliians, 
evinces a remarkable solicitude to avoid 
the stein language of authority ; while he 
reproves them fur tlicir ignominious and 
servile subjection to tho«e false teachers 
wlio had usurped a loidly pre-eminence 
over them, lie explains to them that hC- 
docs not wish that they should be burdened 
and other churches eased by their contri- 
butions : ‘ And herein be writes, I give my 
advice.' ” P. 86 . 

It must indeed be a weak cause, 
Vhich can need the support, which 
this word ‘ advice ' can afford ; and 
before it can strengthen any cause, 
it should be shown that the original 
word does not mean the judgment 
and decision of authority, that it 
means exclusively the advice of an 
equal. There were occasions upon 
which St. Paul did use the stem Ian- 
guage of authority, with a force and 
an energy w'hich would be c|enounccd 
as spiritual despotism in any of these 
latter days of ecclesiastical insub- 
ordination. 

The following specimens of Mr. 
Conder s skill in the analysis and 
application of Scripture, and in rea« 
soning from the sacred records, oc- 
cur in a few consecutive pages, iii 
which he professes to diiK^uss the 
title of Elder, 

“ ths * Apostles, elders, and hre* 

thren,' of the Gtiuroh at Jenisalem, are 
repeatedly mentioned. We have, however, 
1)0 proof that at that period any specific 
office, except that of deacon, bad an ex- 
istence in the Church at Jerusalem, fbr the 
Apostles them^lves sustained ffie episeo- 
pacy. The Apostles and elders to wficm 
the mission was directed, * came together 
3 A 
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to consider of the matter.’ Im>thcr utords, 
the Apostles, who on all occasions on wliicb 
they did not act by immediate instpiration, 
consulted with the members of the Ciuii'ch 
and acted in concert with their suHra^e, 
summoned the a^ed members, (tlie senior 
members, or heads of families. P. to 
deliberate upon the answer to be returned 
to the Christians at Antiocli, the result of 
which deliberation appears to have been 
submitted to the whole Church for tlieir 
sanction.” P. 199 . 

If the Apostles sustained the epis- 
copacy at Jerusalem, then there was 
a specific ofiice at Jerusalem besides 
that of deacon, and why the deacons 
should not once be mentioned upon 
this occasion, it is difficult to ex- 
plain, if they were the only officers 
besides the . Apostles. But it was 
the practice of the Apostles to con- 
sult the members of the Church, 
when they did not act by immetliate 
inspiration : but upon this occasion 
they did act by immediate inspira- 
tion. ** It hath seemed s^ood unto 
the Holy Ghost, unto us.*’ It is of 
importance, though it is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to remark, that 
Abp. Potter, Dr. Brett, and other 
writers ha.ve understood the ‘ elders ^ 
in this passage, of the second order 
of the Christian ministi'y, and Mr. 
Conder reminds us of the deacons 
of Jerusalem, and of the Apostles 
who sustained the episcopacy. 
What more is wanting to complete 
the three orders of Christian minis- 
try ? But again, 

Paul and' Baruabas in revisiting Lys- 
tra, Iconium, and Antiocb, ‘ ordaituid f/- 

ill every Church.’ The word in this 
place traoslated, ordain, intimates it has 
been contended, the appointment by suf- 
frage, as denoted by the lifting up of the 
hand in contradistinction to the imposition 
of liands, which was the usual expression 
of the conveyance of official power : this 
however, appears very doubtfiU. Nothing 
more is necessarily implied, than that they 
left tbme churches under the special super- 
Intendance of chosen elders ; elders in rank 
>atid age tbe^ persons so appointed were pre- 
Monily, bnt now the epbcopacy of the as- 
ftMmbfj was solemnly committed to them, 
Wtha I'hlen of the Cbri^tian synagogue.” 


Xfi^oTovuo-afTif is unquestionably a 
difficult word, and in respect not so 
much of the word itself, as qf the 
construction of the verse. Mr. Con- 
der is right in pronouncing the allu- 
sion to suffrage to be “ very doubt- 
ful.” Whatever act is denoted, it 
was the act of the Apostles ; they 
Xn^oTvyviffantf appointed these elders 
and made tliern bishops, ministers 
of the second order in the Church ; 
but why are they to be called rulers 
of the Christian synagogue^ St. 
Luke says, kat uocXyicnc^i'. 

“ Neither Timothy nor Titns appears to 
have been appointed to n local episcopacy. 
Theirs was * the work of an evangelist,’ a 
work not essentially different it may be 
presumed from that which Paul and Bar- 
nabas were sent forth frhin the Church at 
Antioch to discharge. Tathis office, what- 
ever it involved, Timothy, we are informed 
was set apart by tlie imposition of the 
hands of the Presbytery ; and as St. Paul 
in his second Epistle speaks of tlie gift 
of God as having lieen communicated to 
Timothy by the imposition of his own 
hands, we are warranted in concluding 
thal*fet. Paul himself, as one of that Pres- 
bytery, assisted in his ordination.” P. 1204. 

We do not know where it is re- 
. corded that Timothy was set apart 
to do the office of an evangelist: 
such a word would probably throw 
much light on the nature of that 
office, and on the circumstances of 
his ordination. Whatever was the 
design of that ordination, St. Paul 
has been generally believed to have 
taken the lead rather than to have 
assisted, and the seeming contradic- 
tion of the two passages to which 
Mr. Conder refers, has an easy 
solution in the existing form of 
episcopal ordination, Mr. Conder’s 
notions of tlie office of elder seem 
to vary in accommodation to the 
places at which it was exercised. 
At Jerusalem the elders were the 
aged members of the Church; at 
Lystra tliey were eleviited to the 
episcopacy ; wherever Timothy was 
ordained, the Apostle was otie of the 
eiders. 
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" St. Paul's Epistle to Die CorititliiaDs purity of hti doctrines, the success of his 


would seem to warrant the concliisiou, 
that in that Church at least tliere existed 
ho oi'TIcr for the public service, and con- 
sequently no ordained elders or archi-sy- 
iiai'ogiie. It is observable that no ot^cers 
of the Church are specified in the opening 
salutation of either of the Epistles to this 
Church : and that the Apostle, after re- 
probating their party spirit and their dis- 
orderly meetings, recommends them to- 
wards the close of the hrsSt Epistle, to 
* submit themselves’ to the house of 8te- 
plianiis, who had addicted themselves to 
the ministry of the sainb,' iiiieiuhng, pro- 
bably, to convey by this recommcndatioti, 
the wish that tiiey should elect Stephanus 
and liis companions as the governors of the 
Chinch.” P. 215. 

It is really tedious to correct these 
<;cc‘lcsiastical crudities, and we will 
only remark, that whatever in Mr. 
Condor’s apprehension, the Epistle 
may “ seem fo warrant,” or St. Paul 
“ [irobably iiltended,” it is clear tliat 
he asserted his own power to set 
things in order ; that the Corinthians 
appealed to him upon various ques- 
tions, which he resolved of hijp own 
authority ; that the requisition to do 
all things decently and in order, ne- 
cessarily implies that there were 
some persons who were capable of 
judging of that order ; tliat in the 
twelfth chapter he mentions prophets 
m the ministers whom God had se- 
condarily appointed in his Church, 
and in the fourteenth chapter he 
frequently alludes to these prophets, 
and concludes with requiring their 
submission to his authority. See 
1 Cor. xiv, 37. and •Schleusn. Lex. 
under 

It is not necessary to produce 
any further specimens of Mr. Con- 
der's ability in elucidating the con- 
stitution of the Church in the age of 
the Apostles. With the views which 
he entertains of ecclesiastical order 
and ecclesiastical authority, it is 
not surprizing that he should under- 
take the defence of a self constituted 
ministry. \ 

The humblest se|f consDtiited minister 
who is possessed of the appropriate cic- 
deoDals of tlie ministe rial character, in the 


labours, and Die unblemished teuoiir pf his 
life, is invested with an aiiDiorrty to wliicli 
no circumstantial additainents of human 
appointment are requisite to impart vali- 
dity : it requires no sanction from man, for 

with man it does not originate the 

capacity for preaching the truth of Christ, 
so as to fiiltil the purposes of the Christian 
ministry, is, let it never be forgotten, a 
spiritual capacity : and when this is pos- 
sessed it is in vain, and worse than vain for 
us to withhold our recognition, of the es- 
sential character and authority of the Chris- 
tian minuter as existing in Diat individual, 
how humble soever his station or his ac- 
quirenients.” P. 168. 

The third book w'oultl lead us far 
into the controversy upon Regenera- 
tion, which it would be most unprofit- 
able to argue with non-conformists. 
It is sutheient to observe, that in 
their estimation. Baptism is not the 
means of admission into the visible 
Church, of which no man can be- 
come a member w ithont a voluntary 
association of himself to some pecu- 
liar branch of it : neither do the 
non-conformists contemplate the 
Lord’s Supper, as any thing more 
than an act of devout recollection 
of the Redeemer. In this book, the 
author also expatiates on the pre- 
ference w hich is due to extemporary 
prayer, in comparison with forms of 
prayer, and to preaching before 
prating, as part of the public ser- 
vice of the Churcl). 

The fourth book, on Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments^ involves the 
following points. 

1. Dissenters armigned for the conse- 
quences of tiieir opiuions. 2. The ques- 
tion stated. S. On the right of the magis- 
trate. 4. On the duty of the magistrate 
in regard to matters of religion. 5. Dr. Pa- 
ley’s view of an establishment. 6. Estab- 
lisiiinents rest upon an authoritative deri- 
sion. 7. Establishments viewed as a 
bounty. 8. Establishments viewed as a 
tax. 9. Establishments viewed in refer- 
ence to patronage. 10. Establishments 
viewed in connection with a test Jaw. 
Establishments interfere with tlie A-ee eie- 
ercisc of tba Cliristian ministry. Import- 
ance of religious liberty in reference to the 
final triumph of Christianity.” 

3 A 2 
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It will he seen that Mr. Condcr 
views establishments as partaking of 
the nature of tax, and we regret 
to observe, that this is becoming a 
very popular view of the question. 
In a late number of the Edinburgh 
Review, is a desponding statement 
of the iinancial circumstances of the 
country, in which, among other 
burdens, five millions are charged 
to the account of the religious estab^ 
lishment. This is probably a very 
exaggerated account of the charge* 
bat whether it be five millions or five 
thousands, it does not alter the ge- 
neral justice of the representation, 
although it may vary the degree 
of the hostility which it is calculated 
to excite in a distressed and discon- 
tented people against ihe Church of 
England. The true question is, what 
portion of the money raised for the 
support of the Church is worthy to 
be considered in the light of a tax 1 
The sums raised for the repairs of 
Churches, and commonly called 
Church-rents ; the amount of Easter- 
offerings ; the fees paid for mar- 
riages, burials, and the churching 
of women, and perhaps Jie volun- 
tary contributions for the support 
of lectures, may be considered as a 
tax paid for religious instruction, 
and the sums which have been aj)- 
propriated for the building of 
churches, and for the augmentation 
of smaller livings, may also be con- 
sidered as the af>propriatio]i of e 
tax. In all other instances the in- 
struction of the people, as far as 
they are concerned, is altogellicr 
gratuitous; and the income of the 
Clergy, whether it is derived from 
tithes or glebe lands, is such that 
the person who occupies their estate 
receives an equivalent, and often 
more than an equivalent, of a pecu- 
liar nature for what he pays, and is 
more of the nature of a rent than of 
a tax. It is notorious that a large 
portion of the tithes is in the hands 
of lay impropriators, who are not 
geiltrally more moderate Tin their pe- 
cuniar^' agreements with the tithe 
.occupier, than the Clergy, but who 


ever heard of any part of a layman's 
estate being a tax ? Let lithes and 
the ecclesiastical establishments he 
abolished altogether, the property 
thqs vacated must fall to some own- 
er, and experience has shewn that 
the rent paid fi>r tithe-free land is 
quite equal to that paid for rent and 
for tithe to different proprietors. If 
tve had an interest in the collection 
of tithes, and one of the Society of 
Friends should refuse the demand, 
the argument of expostulation which 
we should use, would not be the 
necessity and the usefulness of 
maintaining the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, to which he would pay no 
regard, but we would ask, whether 
the land which he had hired or pur- 
chased, was liable to any incum- 
brance? whether of mortgage, re- 
served rent, annuity, tithe, or mo- 
dus, makes no difference in the ar- 
gument. If the land is free the 
person has no claims : if the land is 
not free, the terms and the tithe are 
the only matter in dispute, and on 
the part of the Clergyman, the for- 
mer is generally moderate, as the 
latter is the most ancient and indis- 
putable. To represent tithes as a 
tax rather than a rent, may be a 
useful method of iiifiarning discon- 
teut, and it is the more necessary 
that the matter should be placed in 
its true light, because poor-rates 
and tithes are generally classed to- 
gether among the burdens of the 
farmer, which render it necessary to 
prevent the iAtroduclion of grain 
from countries, in which such burr 
deus are not felt. Tithes are a part 
of rent. 

In the introduction to this article 
Mr. Conder was charged with illi- 
berality, and it certainly was our in- 
tention to substantiate the charge, 
by numerous citations. But wjien 
the first feelings of resentment and 
indignation, which the perusal of 
these passages had excited, had 
gradually subsided, we judged it 
more prudent in suppress these 
proofs, and to rest the assertion 
upon our own veracity, than to pub- 
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lish them, and to infuse into others 
the same painful sensations which 
we had ourselves experienced. There 
is an angry spirit which pervades 
the whole book, and which it is the 
more difticult to palliate or exctise, 
because the work was voluntarily 
undertaken, and the bad passions 
had not been irritated or called into 
action by previous controversy. We 
will only refer to some particular 
passages. Sup, 127 — 129. 257, 258. 
290—295. 300. 319. 347. 359— 
3G1. 385—386. 388, 389. 407. 
414. 423. 449. 596. Other pages 
might be referred to : but let Mr. 
Coiuler cast his eyes over these in 
succession, and we euvy not his 
feelings, if he does not repent that 
i\c has written them. Churchmen 
cannot read them without emotion : 
they cannot fail of prejudicing the 
ignorant and inconsiderate reader, 
who places the smallest reliance on 
Mr. Conder's authority ; while the 
more liberal iion-coiiformists will re- 
gret and be ashamed of this accu- 
mulation of calumnies, by whiih it 
has been thought expedient to defend 
the cause of protestant non-con- 
formity. The spirit of the following 
extract is very teniperale, if it be 
compared with others which might 
be ajxtracted. 

“ Anti to what is England, under Pro- 
vidence, indebted for tlie preservation of 
her religions privileges? To what does 
/ she owe her present distinguished elevation 
as the depository of the Christian faith; 
the Evangelist of nations? What has kept 
alive, within this insulifted comer of 
civilized Europe, the spirit of the Refor- 
mation, and made our country the centre 
of the moral world ? Oirr Establishment? 
No: our liberties; liberties reluctantly 
wrung from Protestant tyranny by the 
despised puritans: liberties watered by 
tbe tears, and fertilized by the blood of 
those whom the rulers of the Establishment 
rejected and persecuted : liberties for the 
perpetuation of which the country is mainly 
indebted to the vital principle of dissent. 
The Clergy opposed the Reformation it- 
self; they opposed the toleration; they 
opposed the comprehension ; they opposed 
King William in all the' measures which be 
attempted for the extension of religious 
liberty: they have opposed every subse- 


quent act of relief to the coBacientiona 
Dissenter. They oppose the Bib|p So- 
ciety; tliey oppose inissiAiary exertions; 
they opposed, till shamed and alarmed into 
the adoption of a specious plan of counter- 
acting policy, the education of the poor. 
And why have they opposed them, but be^ 
c&tise all these measures are felt to be di- 
rectly hostile to the tendencies and the tn- 
teresfs of an ecriesiastical Establishment ? 
the circulation of the Bible endangers the 
Church; religions knowledge endangerB it; 
religions freedom endangers it; civil free- 
dom endangers it. Is there no ground for 
the suspicion tliat there are many, even 
now, who, but for the restraints of the 
laws, would exult in reviving the Sache- 
verell war-cry, as the signal of a fresh cru- 
sade against rerigious liberty, and in con- 
signing the nation again to the ghostly 
keeping of a vicarious priesthood? With 
fondoess they are heard invoking the shades 
of the Stuarts; nay, some are seen even 
turning to mother Rome herself, and long- 
ing to be reconciled." P. 603—605. 

Although we profess not to know, 
for what portion of its liberties, the 
country is indebted to the vital 
principle of dissent,” or by what 
puritan blood its liberties have been 
fertilized, we would recall the atten- 
tion of our readers to one or two 
facts, by which some parts of this 
statement may be invalidated. 

The Clergy opposed the Re^ 
formation, of which Archbishop 
Cranmer was the principal promoter, 
and ill defence of which he, witU 
the Bishops Latimer, Ridley, Hoop- 
er, and Ferrar, with Rogers, 'Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and 'Taylor, 
Rector of Hadley, and several other 
Clergymen suffered martyrdoia. 

The Clergy opposed the Compre- 
hension, the act for which passed 
the House of Lords, when the 
Bishops had influence, and when 
it was failing in tlie Commons, 
Archbishop Tillotson proposed, that 
it should be referred to the convo- 
cation, and a commission was made 
out, addressed to several Bishops 
and other divines, who laboured 
but too earnestly in promoting the 
measure. ^ 

The Clergy oppose Missionary 
exertions, which have been most 
successfully carried on iu India,. 
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under superintendanoe of the 
Socipty for ^ Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and in America, under 
that for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, both of which institutions coni> 
inenced their labours in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and 
have always been supported by the 
ClCTgy. 

The Ckrgy oppose the education 
of the Poor, Charity-schools origi. 
Dated in the suggestions of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Sunday-schools were pro- 
posed by a Clei^yraati, Mr. Raikcs, 
of Glocester: the Madras system 
was the invention of a Clergyman ; 
the National Society was the efi’ect 
of a sermon, by a Clergyman, now 
the bishop of Peterborough. 

The circulation of the Bible en* 
dangers the Church: Bibles were 
circulated by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, at least 
half a century before any similar in- 
stitution was established. 

Religious knowledge endangers 
the Churchy to which the country 
owes the translation of the Bible, 
the most numerous and the most va- 
luable expositions of the Bible, with 
a copious and unparalleled collection 
of sermons and discourses, upon 
every (question of theology, adapted 
to the information of the community 
. of all classes and all ages. 

Religious freedom endangers the 
Church: then were the seven Bishops, 
ki the reign of James II. the adver- 
uaries of the Church. 

Byhb precipitancy and piiesump- 
tlon Mr. Conder has drawn upon 
himself this collatioa of historical 
facts with his private assertious ; 
and it is to him atone that we desire 
all the animadversions, which his 
publication has extorted, to be prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively applied. 
Our occasional intercourse witli Dis- 
senters, in private life, and the re- 
ports of their conduct on more pub- 
lic occasions, will not suffer us to 
^^^elieye, that they will generally ap- 
|isoTe the peevistrand the petulant 


humour of Mr. fonder, or entertain 
any serious respect for his theologi- 
cal attainments. The false libera- 
lity of the clay has few charms or 
fascinations for us : we rather think 
thaV it is want of knowledge, or want 
of courage, or want of zeal, which 
leads either Churchmen or Dissent- 
ers to shrink from an avowal of their 
distit>guishing principles, and that 
it is treachery not to act in confor- 
mitv with them ; but it is neverthe- 
less due to our common charity to 
maintain our several opinions with 
candour and moderation, and with- 
out insulting those to whom we are 
op)>osed in argument, and it is pru - 
dent policy to avoid irritation, even 
where it is not possible to produce 
conviction. It is in this spirit that 
we have avoided the. recrimination 
which Mr. Conder s intemperance 
would have almost justified. But, 
although .our own opinion is fixed, 
that there can be no effectual means 
of reconciliation between Church- 
men and Dissenters, unless the lat- 
ter shall modify or abandon their 
opinions in the right of private judg- 
ment, and of the nature of eccle- 
siastical pow'er and ecclesiastical 
establishments, we will not there- 
fore follow Mr. Conder’s example, 
or return upon the Dissenters ihe 
unfriendly and the uncharitable lan- 
guage, which he has not scrupled to 
use concerning the Church of Eng- 
land. If we cannot convince the 
Don-conformists by sound arguments, 
we will not oQ’end them by illiberal 
aspersions ; if wc cannot overcome 
their prejudices or prepossessions, 
we will not inveigh against their in- 
firmities; if we cannot guide them 
into our sanctuary we will not in- 
trude into the dwellings of indivi- 
duals, or disturb the ashes of theii* 
fathers for new occasions of cen- 
sure ; if we canuot succeed in refut- 
ing the pretensions of false doctrine, 
beresy, and schism, we will at least 
avoid the imputation of envy, ma- 
hce^ and hatred, and all uncharita- 
bleness. 
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A Sermon preached ,at St, Georget 

Church in Prince of Wales's Island, 

on Sunday^ the \Qth May, 1819. 

By Thomas- Fanshuw, Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta, 8vo. pp. 24. 

Calcutta, 1810. * 

We understand that not more than 
a dozen copies of this excellent dis- 
course have been received ip Eng- 
land ; and as it is rendered highly 
interesting by the character and sta- 
tion of the preacher, our object on 
the present occasion is to circulate 
his sentiments rather than our own. 

The Bishop of Calcutta takes his 
text from Philipp, i. 27. “ Only let 
your conversation be as becometh 
the Gospel of Christ; that whether 
I come and see you, or else be ab- 
sent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel and having advert- 
ed to the situation of the. primitive 
converts, he contrasts it with what is 
now seen in the following terms. 

‘‘ DifFcrent as are the circwmstaii^jes of 
the Christian world in modern times, espe- 
cially in comitrie.s where our Religion is 
fnlly established, it is yet difficult for us 
to read such passages as my text, and 
many others in the writings of the Apos- 
tles, without some application of them to 
the condition of the church in India. We 
are here, for the most part, small Societies 
dispersed through a territor>' of vast ex- 
tent : the Christian Churches already exist- 
iuir in the life-time of Sr. Paul probably 
did not occupy so wide a held, as do oiir 
English Churches in this quarter of the 
globe: there is, indeed, jone point of dif- 
ference, which is sufficiently obvious ; the 
former arose and subsisted under every 
discouragement, hnd were exposed to hos- 
tility and persecution; while we, on the 
contrary, have nothing to dread from the 
Heathen around us, but arc ourselves the 
Ruling Power. This difference, however, 
though in otlier points of view it carries 
with it important considerations, afreets 
not the application of my text ; to you at 
this moment, as it was then to the Philip- 
pians, every clause of it may be suitably 
addressed: prosperity and independence 
have thdir (rials, as well as adveisity and 
depression : and I may fitly exhort you to 
* let yonr conversation be as it becometh 
the Gospel of Christ/ that so 1 may hear 


of your * standi^ fast in one spirit, ^and 
with one mind striving together Ibr the 
Faith of the Gospel.' * 

** There, are, however, circumstances in 
this Christian Settlement, which impart to 
it, if things always iufinitcly important ad- 
mit degrees, a more than ordinary interest. 
What was (tiis Island only a few years 
sihee, but a blank in the Moral Creation? 
Its hills and its forests served only to ex- 
hibit to the mariner a scene of wild and 
cheerless grandeur, as he passed the in- 
hospitable shore : no associations dear to 
the miud were awakeued at the approach ; 
the chanties and the arts of civilized life 
were liere unknown ; here man, even in his 
rudest state, had as yet no fixed abode. 
How altered is now the scene ! a numerous 
and increasing population; — an active and 
beneficent government ; — streets resound- 
ing with the occupations of industry;— 
cultivated fields and tiiriving plantatkios ; — 
residences bespeaking comfort and 0|pn- 
lence;— our arts, our language, and oor 
laws introduced into this remote corner of 
the East ; — these snrprising changes invite 
refrexioD, and cannot be contemplated 
with indifrerence. Biit^ what it is even 
more to my purpose to remark, and with- 
out which all else were unsubstantial, oitr 
Holy Faith is here established, to guide 
those, who know the truth, in the way of 
salvation, and to be a ligtit to lighten the 
Gentiles around, if haply they may be 
turned from their vanities to the Living 
God : and yon have here an edifice fully 
adequate to your Ciiristian population, and 
in point of decency, and even of elegance, 
worthy of the froiirishing and powerfiil 
Body, by whom it was erected : it is now 
dedicated unto Ood ; and some of the 
most solemn ordinances of religion hanre 
already been administered within its walls.* 
c 111 a state of things, then, in which the 
dispensations of Providence are so remark- 
able, I cannot forbear to press Upon yon 
the counsel, which the blessed Apostle of- 
fered to his Pliilippians ; and you will best 
be enabled to comprehend and to apply 
it, by considering it in its separate clanses : 
his exhortation is generally, < Let your 
conversation be as it becometh the Gospel 
of Christ:' bat this he subsequently 
plaiiis to refer more particularly to their 
^ standing fast in one spirit, and with one 
mind striving together for the fiiith Ofthe 
Gospel in other words, he makes a con- 
versation worthy of the Gti^al to shew it- 
self more espemlly in Christian unity and 
Christiairteal.*’ P, 6. 


** * A Confirmation vfas holden at Prince 
of WalesTs Island on Saturday 8th May,** 
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His Lordship then observes that 
the English word ** conversation*' 
docs not precisely convey the Apos- 
tle’s meaning — that he evidently in- 
tended to say» Be ye such mem- 
bers of the comniuiiity to which 
ye belong as your religion requires 
you to be, or let \our society be 
actuated by principles worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ.” And the text is 
applied by the bishop in this its 
true signification. 

He sets out with observing, that a 
truly Christian community will have 
its appropriate character ; and that 
in order to form such a community, 
liis hearers must inquire what are 
the principles that distinguish our 
religion, aud what are those lioly and 
beneficent laws to which it would 
subdue tlie human heart. 

** Tlie basis of all Ciiiistian society must 
be faith in Christ : the heart must be sen- 
sible of its weakness and its wants, aud of 
the utter insufficiency of man to his own 
well-being: the conscious need of a Sa- 
viour, and a tliaokful acceptance of pardon 
and peace as offered in the Gospel, are in- 
dispensable to the genuine Christian cha- 
racter, and of course to qualify and dis- 
pose men to be members of a really Chris- 
tian Community. It is true, indeed, that 
-this Faith will not be equaliy strong and 
active in all, who have been admitted to 
the Christian Covenant : and in the Visible 
Church of Christ, there will be many, who 
as yet know not the things, which concern 
their peace. Still Faith in the Son of God 
was tlie principle, on which Christians 
were first brou^t together : and tliey in 
whom this principle is weak or wanting, 
though found within the Cliristian pale, 
are not of the class of persons, by whom 
Christian Communities were oiiginally 
formed, nor of those, by whom the objects 
of such a Community can be fully appre- 
ciated. And in close connexion with Faith 
in a Savionr is onr conviction, that we 
need tlie succours of the Holy Spirit : boUi 
rest alike on the Word of God, and of both 
the necessity is made apparent by a con- 
sciousness of human corruption. 

^ 9tit in the train of this Faith and of a 
t^nrdtal adoption of ail that is revealed and 
Voiced in the Scriptures, 1 beseech you 
to tiElhslder what has followed: the same 
^Ib has united men in th? same form of 
Dlicipiine and Worship; Churches were 
bii3t; in* which they might profess their 


common belief, andi ofier a common homa|^ 
to the Father of )cbus Christ; and thus 
were they brought to live together under 
the same spiritual Guidance and Govern- 
ment, having the same Gospel preached to 
them, profiting by mutual edification, af- 
fording a mutual comfort aud suppoit, and 
'cemented together by an intercourse ^of 
Charity and Love. It were, indeed, too 
much to expect that any Cliristian Com- 
munity at the present day, except in cir- 
cumstances resembling those of the primi- 
tive Christians, should exactly correspond 
with such a model : men are brought toge- 
ther by motives, in which Christian consi- 
derations have little, or no share : they go 
to the spot, to which Providence calls 
them, as interest or connexion points the 
w^ay. Still it will be useful to keep in 
view the principles, on which Christian 
Societies were originally formed, if wc 
would clearly appiehend, what, even in the 
ordinary circumstances of the world, should 
be the character of a Community, such as 
‘ becometh the Gospel of Christ.’ It is 
certain tliat the Gospel will not be ho- 
noured, where its excellence is not illus- 
trated and exemplified, or its influence is 
but partially felt. Is there a Christian 
Community, in which its grand and leading 
truths are depreciated, or but imperfectly 
understood ? in which moral decency aud 
common integrity pass for Religion? in 
which men confound the laws of Civil 
Society with the mote operative and ex- 
tensive injunctions of the Gospel, aud nar- 
row the range of Revelation to the limits 
of human reason ? In such habits and sen- 
timents wherever they prevail, the Faith of 
Uic Redeemer is not honoured, but dispa- 
raged : it is not perceived or felt, that the 
mercy, the power, and the justice of God 
have been wonderfully exerted, and were 
actually required, in the salvation of a 
fallen race. In like manner, is the Sab- 
bath desecrated, and the lioase of prayer 
deserted, while business or recreation oc- 
cupies the hours, which should be given to 
the worship of God and to holy medita- 
tion ? Are the prevailing habits irregular 
and worldly, if not absolutely dissolute and 
depraved? Are men, though living toge- 
ther in the same place, unconnected witii 
each other by the ties of good-will and cha- 
rity? In short, is any Community ^n great 
measure deficient in those oharapters of 
piety mutual benevolence, which are 
inseparable from a sincere profe^ion of the 
Gospel? It is plain, that in all, such in- 
stances there is much need of reform. It 
may be said, indeed, that I am here speak- 
ing of Christian Communities, as having for 
the most part a prevailing character ; 1 
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conceive tliis to be the. fict ; especially 
ivhere, as in this country, tiipy are sepa- 
rated r^om the mass of (/hristians : every 
vrhcre a j^rcat diversity will be foiind'among 
individuals ; but still there will he a pre- 
vailiug character either of ^ood or e*#!; 
the general aspect of siicii Communities 
will be eitiuM' that they are Christian in 
faith, ill life, and in deportment, nr the 
contrary : a few exceptions will not change 
it. Tiie opinions, the habits, aiSd the ex- 
ample of those, who take the lead, are no 
where without ell'cct, and least of all in 
siivh bodies of men as those, to which I 
have alluded. Wliat, then, is a (Commu- 
nity, genei-ally speaking, such as * becometh 
the Gospel of Christ P’ To convey to you 
an adequate idea of it would require me to 
expatiate on the power of religion upon the 
habits, the sentiments, and the tempers of 
men. In such a society the excellence of 
on{; Faith will be illustrated in the lives of 
its professors: the benevolent observer will 
find with delight, that there tiie truth is 
received and lionoiired * as it is in Jesus/ 
Eph. iv. at: that all holy ordinances are 
revered, while secular duties are not ne- 
glected ; more especially, that men forsake 
not the table of their Redeemer ; that the 
Sabbath is really solemnized as a day of 
holy rest; that they enter the Hous^ of 
God witii awe, and that decency and order 
are not violated by listless inattention, or 
irreverent and idle gestures; that tiicy who 
rule are just and beneficent, while the go- 
verned yield a cheerful submission , that 
the relation between the pastor and his 
flock, one of the most endearing lelations 
in society, is maintained in a paiental vigi- 
lance on tiie one hand, and in an afiee- 
tionate respect on the othei ; that the rich 
are liberal and the poor thankful; that in- 
stitutions for the relief of misery are well 
patronized, and what is iiiueh less common, 
well superintended ; that a neighbourly 
and friendly intercourse prtfvails among all 
of the same class and habits of life ; and 
that men of every eoiuhtion endeavour 
faithfully to discharge the duties assigned 
them by Providence, whether these be 
einineut or humble. I say not that Mich a 
Community is every where to be found ; 
still any thing far short of this becometh 
not the Gospel of Clitist.” P. 10 . 

The bishop proceeds in imitation 
of the apostle to speak more parti- 
cularly upon tile two ^arid points 
of unity and zeal. 

^ Foremost in the sad catalogue of divi- 
81008 those, whicli turn upon ques- 
tions of Religion : some men revolt from 
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every thing connected with order and ei* 
tablishinent: some, who have need, to 
learn, are more ready to teach : tome 
.oeein to derive .consequence from being 
the leaders of a party : anS others are 
tually deceived, believing interpretations 
of Scripture, which are unsupported by 
the letter, or by the general tenour of the 
Word of God," to be the true, though 
hidden sense, revealed to them by the 
Holy Spirit. Under this head happily, so 
far as I am informed, I have nothing to 
apprehend for you at present : but if my 
solicitude for you be in any thing predo- 
minant, it is that (his ^ little flock’ of 
Chiist, this infant Colony of the Church of 
England, may ever * stand fast in one 
Spirit, and tfiroiigh God’s grar,e resist every 
attempt, should any such be made, to 
divide it : every hope of good to "be de- 
rived from It hereafler would be defeated 
by a diflerence among yourselves. But 
then, beloved, let me cautiooyou against 
the easy mistake, that you arc standing 
fast in one Spirit, if in truth you are sunk 
llito indifference : men are apt to believe 
that they agree in Religion, and even take 
credit to themselves for the agreement, 
when tire subject does not sufficiently inte- 
rest them, to afford any cause of dissen- 
sion. Unity is, indeed, precions in the 
sight of God, and lovely in the eyes of 
men: but remember, that Religious Unity 
supposes that we are really Religions : in 
no other case does it deserve the name : 
and in candour 1 must admit, that better 
are differences, wlicre all are in earnest, ’ 
thtin the mer 6 semblance of Christian 
agreement, where ti^e great and vital doc- 
trines of the Gospel are little regard^. 
Happily, such a slate of things, how'ever 
it nia} incidentally arise, is not induced or 
piomoted, far othei wise, by the system of 
Faflhaiid Worship adopted in our National 
Church. Our Liturgy is a luminous com- 
ment on the Gospel ; its devotions breathe 
the Spirit of the Gospel ; the great and 
saving tiutlis of the Gospel are prominent 
in every page of it; nou are in no danger 
of becoming lukewarm as to the doctrines 
of Redemption and Grace, while you hold 
fast to the Liturgy ; and as little are you 
exposed to the danger of division, while 
you reverence the primitive form of disci- 
pline retained in our Chnrch. 

** But in the collisions of human Society 
differences will sometimes arise, where 
weighty questions do not come into discus- 
sion, upon matters of little moment. With 
regard, however, to you I hardly know 
what these can he: 1 have good hope that 
none such at present exist : and my coun- 
sel for the future will be, that you cultivate 
3 B 
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gi*ner€»lly a of forhearunre, of con- 

C(*s.srt>i), v{ roiii tosy, of iniitoui 
that \oii ahst'iiii I'lom evil sn^ akinu'. J’.rid 
iVoin nnwiirranU'd suspjrioo'', tliat yo» be 
rniuhd to leal hiults and f.iihn^^, anrl le- 
jneniber, that oven injfiiies nm^^t )>e fi>r- 
fMvon. I eaviu)t ronlo:nf>Ia»«* .•‘tieh a “ijo- 
ciety as \onts ui>;' tl -i'i :»'» t>n^ Fa- 
Jiiily. amoiK' tl»o nKni)<e:s of which theie 
is really hut little coJlisjon of intoicsi, and 
nothin:; v.jfidj nopd«s lm'« atlv d'stiii!> the 
j^cntle riirent of hiotiieily lo>e." P. 1,7. 

The dulv insisteil uptiii I>y SJ. 
Paul in the phrase, “ s{vi\iur tou:f- 
ther fur the faith of the Cio>»pel,” 
the duty of Cliiistiau zeal, is ne\t 
explained and enfoired. He wIk) 
knows nolldiii of it, is leeoiiiiueiuled 
to iiKpiire whetiuT he he really in- 
flucniced hy any sentiment of reve- 
rence to the Aim in Illy, or of love 
tow aids mail. And at t!\e same 
time it is well observed, that merj^ 
zeal witluHit re^tilalif 11 or restraint. 
Is u dcU'.ncTons caprieious and 

riocs not auswrr the end ’of liini 
who bi(U us “ strive The 

first point lo which tldrj zeai is di- 
rected, U ;.is ojie.i and cojisi.steiit 
profession of the faitli, hy re:,ular 
attendance upon pidilu' worsloj). 

Another (il)jec.', to wlncli 1 
direct yoiu ('In i-r/iiii Zeal, 0 oin ot 
fill*; it ('nin.,citt vi, l^ tie, | oueign, vvliiel,, 
with t‘'e liiit iiil aid (.f liie tioveinnioiit, 
yon have made for tlie in^tnictioii uf 
Youth. In no other wav fii» Chiisfians 
more elTet tiiallv ‘ strive fo„*t't)ier for the 
Faith of the Go‘pel,’ (l.aa in iiaiumij/hf 
cliildren of the poor in ‘ the nurtmt* and 
admonition ot' the Lfod.’ Fioni an Insti- 
tution, wliieli is .still m its infanry, and has 
been subject to lo;«il djtf.rnllies, veiy 
nriiich perliiifjs was not yet to be expected : 
some ;;ooil has assnreiliy been done, and 
more is in pioLoess: and I know not of 
any pennanent inipedinient to its exhibit- 
ini: hereafter all tnc iinproveinentF, the 
arrangement, the facility, tlie prccimun, 
and tiic beni^in moral efiect on tiie minds 
of the scholars, wiiicli are so conspicuous 
iu the JVational System, as now practised 
in England. I commend, then,. this Iiisti- 
tntion to your continued patronage and 
ettre : let it be au object of your warmest 

: it is not easy to estimate its eventual 
iicportaiiee: at any rate^ great blessings 
‘ivill assuredly be iuipartcd to the childreo 


tliemsolvc,'! : bnt influence mav be of 
V. nk^r 4‘\;piit : this Islam! is an advanced 
;K»t of ( ivilszitioii to the Eastward * from 
llii^ litl'i* Se siitiaiy it may be' the purpose 
of tlie Aliiiijjlity, i:i his own good time, 
to ikMi'f fii III ifiose, who shall disseminate a 
knowledge of His attuhiitcs and of the 
way o*' S ilv^Hion : wepn -naie not, indeed, 
ti» fitiioiii His ronnsels. but we humbly 
hope for His blessing, while we employ the 
a|>|»o:ntC4l 'mean,'-, leaving to His wisdom 
Hie issii".’’ 1*, go. 

A lliird suiijcct which the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta recommends to 
particular notice, is the District 
Commiltces of the Sociidy for ))ro- 
inotiii^ Christian Knowlrdee, re- 
ecjitiy established at his reconiinen- 
datiou in the island *, and observes 
that though tl'o field of its opera- 
fiors is as yet but small, yet every 
poor Chi isliaii will lie. an object of 
its re'g:.ird; the solditr and sailor 
vviio visit the settlement may be be- 
nefiUsl by its liounty, aitd may date 
tli<* conmu neement of an altered 
course of IdV fioiii I he day when his 
thi^iiilits vvme thus turned to the 
suhpet uf salvation; and the posi- 
tion of the Committee will cive it 
more than ordinary importance, it 
will hi the Society’s reniolest station 
to tfe cii'-lward; and it luay look 
wiili llie, oivjiu' i)l(ssinj;, to further 
openings, aiid a w ider sphere. 

His lordship concludes in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

“ It IS now time that I take my leave of 
you, allhoiigli some topics, connected with 
file prt«>ent orc.isioii, may leniain iiii- 
touclied ; ail ('34ii istiaii graces and viitiies, 
iiideed, all whidi belongs to Faith, to 
PiCly, to Order and to Peace, must work 
together in foinimg a Christian Coiiimu- 


* “ The Pn'ftcff of WaJes^s Island and 
Fo) f 3Jarllm’ong;h District CommitUe of 
the Socittij for pronKdin^ Christian Know- 
ledp;c^ held its Constituent Meeting on 
Tuesday, the 9bth of May. The Gover- 
nor of Piince of Wales’s Island consented 
to become its PiesidenJ, and presented, on 
behalf of the Government, a very libera) 
contiibutioii to its Funds : a similar Dona- 
tion was aftprwiird.s received from tlie Ho- 
nourable Sir T. S. Raffles, tlie iiienU-Go- 
veruor of Fort Marlborough.” 
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tiity* which shall do hononi* to the Gosnei 
orClirist. To all these 4 beseech llie He- 
ing, ‘ witiiont whom iiothiri^ is stioiii;, tio- 
thiiig 18 holy,’ to iiieliiiL* voui hearis: anJ 
that He will* »imtns!i yon uitn all {good- 
ness, aiici of ills jj^real iiincy keep you in 
the same.* Vast as is tl»e extent ol’ ^!iis 
Dioeese, and vaiioiis as aie the duties im- 
posed upon me, I must not hope, evioi if 
life be spaicd me for souk* nimi.s to come, 
to bo an eye-witinss oi \oiii‘ plo:^^Hs^; 
blit thoui>!i absent, I sluii eiicle.ivimt to 
‘ liear ot' voiu rdiaiis.’ .nid I tni-'t, ta.a 
wluit I .sli.dl hefii, wiil .d1t)id ?n<‘ ^.iIinI.o*- 
tioii and eoniloit; tint so iny vnit ihis 
place ma^ he ass.x iali d in mj mind with 
soniolhim{ even more niatil'yinj^ than noiu 
poi.sonal attention and kindness; ! iiu.im 
your adv.meonu nt .is u ( 'in isii.in ; 
inty, a!i(l the prohe.bie ext( tis.on, 1ii:on«(li 
yonr me.nis, ol the Kinirdom ol fhnist. 
W e will now pinraed to the r.ilil" of oni 
HedeiMiur; to wlncli, «is heiiejj eti t.n* 
point of loavint; \on, I have ealkd \om hj' 
a spoon! inv nation, theio tp draw stiil 
close! liiese lit'* of (hiiisti.iii lov(‘, anti to 
a.sk tlie snceonis <>i' Divine (iiace, that wo 
may in all ttmiL's appt ove onisolvos unto 
God our Sdviom.*’ P, 

\Vr luivf' l]n;s ]):'(\serdetl our ren- 
ders v^itli flic ;entinti 

disfoiirbO ; i:' \u* hiul !Meie!\ eou- 
sullet! oMi* own iii. iura’iojis \\c siunikl 
liiive lepiinlrd it entii-e; tis e\<i\ 
sentence adiirds proof (d’ the Mis- 
<luin lint! piel> (d' I’s aulhor; and is 
calculated to e.\t He the att^ iitn-n, 
not oniy of his nnnu use, nn i most 
iinporlanl diocese, hut ol all irieiids 
to the adxancemeat (d genuine 
Ciirislianity. The sticee^-. of Ins 
lordship’s lahonis \Nill maUe a ron- 
sith rahle addition to tin* vL/stos al- 
ready estahli^hed hvMiis elKi;acler 
and attaiiiuieuts : and we aie happy 
to learn, that there is*e\ei\ pros- 
pect of seeing that success ahniulant. 


a7i 

“ Great tilings are going on here/' 
says a most respectable clergyman, 
in a recent conimnnicatiori froiiKCaU 
ciilta, “ and in live years ti ne this 
will be an alleied |>*<ice. When I 
came here 1 passed throagh the 
Niitive district, a^ .i 1). mg imcoi> 
necied witli I lie cn/wds u iio sur- 
rounded me, miMoticed ami unknown. 
N(>\v I am reeognize.'l with c'. olent 
pivasJiio by the ciiildren, or Pjcm' 
pciicins, v.iiu .'LOp to malvt* th Ir 
salam. Tac former often SLiriUund 
M\ l>a"gv, wr run along by the side 
cdlimg out, “ Sahib, when wdl you 
corned O l! )ie sa\s, lie will come 
to-morrow ?’ This is cliarming, and 
malo*- me love mid )>it} them more 
Jiml irio.e. Our sehi.oi s\st'‘m will 
soon ho CO isivU r tb! V iiihjrgeii, and 
wiien thv* spud «>i eioporv js abroad, 
as it IS now in a woudt id'ul degree, 
iht' ‘«4o!emn evlnhiliim oi Ciiristiaa 
worshij) ia our prineip d stiitions, 
w ill gu alls lend to decide ihe waver- 
ing, emd to impress the sincere en- 
quirer afno’ Inith. IduMv aie some 
among the Natives who steal in to 
ol'.-icrve, and perhaps in heart to 
join oiir vver>[np, and I tnust that 
iln‘ opportunity vmII quickly be 
tin own open to iheiii, wherever our 
]>ower V xt lids/’ 

n.c Ills of iinp.Mv oim nt among 
the Kiro|u*iiis are als(> o*.,:caslug 
With i\pi(!i1'. ; and ih<* general ilis- 
pc^'nition is deeidedlv good, — ilie Pd- 
slu>}> ofe^dentta and his Cl ergy are 
cj ad mill s accpiiriug tliat iidiuence, 
to which zeid, ujiiled with discre- 
l.on, II. list iilrimatels lead, and from 
a perseveiance in the plans winch 
are maturing, there is every thing to 
hope. 
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Societi/ for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Extracts from the Annual Report 
of the Hal fax' Diocesan Cem^ 
mitteCjfor lUli). 

“ Tli« Halifax Diocesan Committee 


have pleasure in presenting tbc following, 
as tile Fifth Annnul Report of tlieir pro- 
ccedinpi : ^ * 

“ Aldiongii some little portion of file 
divcoiirageiiif nt, wliieii lias grown out of 
the geiicial efliiirii rassments of the lime?, 
hat* afFeeteil even tlieii bumble efforts, they 
arc tiiankfnl to be enabled, at the dose of 
3 h tz 
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■notber year, to assure all who take an iu- 
.terest id Uie diffusion of Christian Know- 
ledgk^, that the quiet progress of th(>i>c nu- 
poitant objects winch prompt their labouis 
and their prayeis, continues, under the 
blessing of Providence, to afford them 
much comfort, and to demand their liyely 
gratitude. 

“ 1, The correspondeiicp willi the Pa- 
rent Society, which has been full of encoii- 
ragebient, from the first formation of this 
Committee, still cheeis their exertions 
and animates their zei^l. 

*• The names of twenty-five new mem- 
bers have been forwarded to England in 
the last year. 

** ii. The Committee have the liveliest 
pleasure in continuing to bear testimony 
to the enlargement of the sevei*al District 
Committees in different parts of this Dio- 
cese ; to their iinahated zeal j and to the 
increase of their iisefnine.ss. 

“ Tiie Committees at Fredericton and 
St.John’s, in New Brunswick, under the 
immediate and most zealous patronage of 
Jfis Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
of that Province, have already become, 
by a great accession of new members, so 
extensive, and have had need of so large a 
supply of books, that they considered it 
more convenient, especially as it would 
Mve them much time, to open a direct 
communication with the Parent Society, 
and receive some of their supplies imme- 
.diately from London, instead of procuring 
the whole from this Corninittee. The 
cause of this change will be vt'iy gratifying 
to every member of the Socii*t> , especially 
MB care has been taken to guaid against the 
necessity for any separation from the Dio- 
cesan Committee. Indeed, the most af- 
fectionate intercourse is kept up between 
all the Committees, and no eii^leavours arc 
wanting to make their cordial co operatiwi 
extensively useful. Their stock of books 
is very ample, and easy of access to seve- 
'ral surrounding parishes, and individual 
members of the Society, who gladly avail 
themselves of the facilities thus afforded 
for obtianing such supplies as they require. 
The demand is very considerable already, 
and is likely to increase daily. 

** At St. Andrew's the Committee which 
had been particularly distinguished by their 
activity, were some time in recovering 
from the lo^s they sustained, in the death 
of the venerable Rector of that Parish, 
and several bther valuable meinhirs ; and 
' the delay that arose in obtaining a suc- 
cessor to the living, as well as some tittle 
loc^ difficulties, checked tne exertions of 
the Committee for a season. These dif- 
ffcttltifs are now bapiMly removed, and the 


Committee arc again in active operation 
under the valuable superintend ance of the 
present Rector. 

“ In Pi'iiicc Edward Island, the Com- 
mittee at Cliailotte fown continue to en- 
joy the zealous regard of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant Governor of that Colony, 
— They have favouied the Diocesan Com- 
mittee witli particular minutes of tlieir 
proceedings from time to time, which 
afford honourable testimony to the exist- 
ence of the same zeal and legularity with 
which they began their course. This Com- 
mittee have also received several supplies 
of Books. 

3. The distiibntion of Books and 
Tracts from llie stores at Halifax has 
hardly been so extensive as in a former 
\ ear, not because the demand can have 
been much lessened by foimer supplies, 
for iifi extensive ciicnlatioo' is generally 
found to increase the call for them; but 
partly, it is to be feaied, fiom the dnb- 
cnltv which may be expel lenced in many 
places, in making payment for Ibem, and 
partly on account of the direct importa- 
tions to New Brunswick by the District 
Committees there. 

‘‘ But notwithstanding these circum- 
stances the distribution has been very 
coiisideTablc. Besides numerous gratui- 
tous'supplies to small settlements and in- 
dividuals, tlie wants of various places have 
been more abundantly satisfied. Tbrougli 
the benevolence of His Excellency tlm 
Right Honoinable the Earl of Dalhoiisie, a 
supply of Books to the amount of jO/. lias 
been forwardeil to tlie new military .settle- 
ment of Dalliousie at Ins Loidsliip’s ex- 
pence, ill addition to partial disliibutions 
of Books on a more limited scale by the 
Rev. John Millidge, of Annapolis, when 
employed upon pastoral \isits to this sei- 
tleineiit in the midst of the forest. 

“ All assortment of valuable Books has 
also been foiwztfded to the new military 
settlement of Sherbrooke, near Chester, 
at the expence of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of ttie Gospel. 

** A Collection has been made in the 
Clmrch of St. Paul at Halifax to the 
amount of 39/. bs, Ud. for the supply of 
Books to the Poor of the Parish. 

** A C dicction amounting to 36/. Is. fid. 
has also been made in the Church of Tri- 
nity at St. John's, New Biiinswick, for a 
siinffar purpose iu that Purisb. 

Smaller collections and subscriptions 
have been made at different times in other 
places, from which a particular statement 
has not yet been forwarded.* Fredericton, 
Kingston, St. Andrew’s, and Sackville, in 
New Brunswick, aud AuoapoJiaf Gran- 
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ville, Yarmouth, Cliester, and Guysho- 
rough ill . this Provihce, and Charlotte 
Town in Prince Edward Island, and Syd- 
ney *111 Cape Breton, are to be distin- 
guished among these — and even the scat- 
tered settlements on Margaret’s Bay, 
where there is neitlier Church nor lAiuis- 
ter, although the people arc anxiously de- 
sirous of both, have lately sent forward 
their little subscription of 9/. OtZ. as 
their first effort to supply themselves 
with Hooks of leligious instruction. 

“ The Committee earneHtly recommend 
the repetition of these collections and sub- 
scriptions in all places where their bene- 
fit has already been felt — and an imitation 
of their example to all other parishes and 
settlements.” 

‘* .*>. The National School under the 
charge of this Committee, continues by its 
incrrasiiig nsefnlness, to afibrd the most 
abundant satisfaction. 

■ ** An Examination of both Boys and 
Girls took place very soon atler the publi- 
cation of the last ycai’s Report, attended 
by the Earl and Countess of l)alhoiisie, 
the Members of His Majesty's Council, the 
House of Assembly, the Trustees and Sii- 
perintendants of both Schools, many of the 
Parents of the Children, and numerous 
other visitors. 

“ The appearance of the children*— their 
perfect acquaintance with every thing they 
bad learnt, and their general proiircss, 
could not fail to gratify all who weio pre 
sent — At the close of their examination in 
Heading, Wilting, Cyphering, English 
Grammar, and Cicogiaphy; the Cliildicii 
produced the nnineroiis tickets of merit 
which they had received in the course of 
the preceding year, and appropriate me- 
dals and rewards were presented to the 
most deserving, from the hands of the 
Earl and Countess of Dalliousie. The 
rewards for the Girls’ School were almost 
entirely siqiplied by thq bounty of many 
Ladies who take a very lively interest in 
the prospeiity of the Institution. 

** Since the U7..e of this Examination 
every advantage, that was hoped for from 
the attention of the monthly superiiitend- 
ants for both Schools, has boen obtained, 
and the Committee cannot omit to ofifer 
tbeir sincere acknowledgements for such 
important benefits, and especially to those 
Ladies who have given in their turn, al- 
most a daily super! n tendance to the 
School. Nor is it possible for them to ex- 
ceed what is due, in expressing their most 
particular and grateful acknowledgements 
for the advantages which the Institution 
bas derived from the countenance, the ex- 
ample, aod the personal attendaucc of the 
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Countess of Dalhonsie. But Her Lady- 
stiip, and the otlicr Siiperintendants, have 
higher satisfaction than these tha^s can 
afifoi'd, ill knowing that the attendance of 
the children, both at School and at Public 
Worship has been moie regular and more 
constant — they have improved in the neat- 
ness of their appearance ; and in their ge- 
neral habits and behaviour: they have 
made a rapid progiess in the acquirement 
of useful knowledge, and it is humbly 
hoped, that by the blessing of divine Pro- 
vidence, a permanent foundation has been 
laid for their religions and moral principles 
and conduct. 

The reports which have been forward- 
ed to the Committee from the National 
School at St. John’s, New l^rnnswick, are 
of the must gratifying mttnre, and repre- 
sent it to be ot‘ very high reputation, and 
an acknowledged blessing to that city. 
The number of pupils is very little mfe- 
lior to the number at Halifax. The In- 
stitution is honoured by the very active' 
patronage of Uis Excellency the Lieute- 
nant-Governor , and tiie most respectable 
persons in the city are its most zealous 
friends. The master, Mr Bragg, fully an- 
swers the Ingii expectations which were 
formed of him : his wife has been well in* 
btriicted m th» system, and has now open- 
ed a School for Girls which is already In a 
very promising state. 

A valuable building has been erected 
for the School, which contains one of the 
largest looms m cither Province, and was 
opened on Christmas-Eve in a very inte- 
resting manner. A public and most sa- 
tistactoiy examination of the Children was 
held on this occasion, and appropriate re- 
wards were distributed to the most de- 
serving by the Lientenant-Governor. The 
Institution has been incorporated by u 
i’lmrter from His Excellency— a valuable 
giant of land has already been given to it; 
and another is expected — a stock of School 
Books, and other necessai'y articles, suf- 
ficient for the whole Province for severaf 
years, has been imported from England ; 
and every School in New Brunswick that 
introduces the Madras System is gratui- 
tously supplied with them — a choir of 
singers for the Church have been selected 
from the Scholars: they have been care- 
fully and ably instructed in psalmody, ac- 
cording td the Madras System, which is 
found peifectly applicable to iiiusicaJ in- 
struction, and perform their part of the 
Public Service in the most engaging man- 
ner. In short, tlic whole of the concerns 
of this important Institution appear to be 
already in as prosperous and promisiug a 
conditiou as its warmest fneuds cau desire. 
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At tlie close of this report^ the Com- 
mittee are called upon, by every iqipulse 
of respect and {gratitude, to repeat ciicir 
sincere acknowledgements, of the import- 
ant benefits, which have been confeired 
upon their objects by the continued en- 
couragement, .the liberal assistance, and 
the condescending and patient attention of 
their Noble Patron, who has on eveiy oc- 
casion most cheei fully given liis valuable 
time and rounsel, and opened his piirs»e. 
When either could pioinote the designs of 
tills Cominiltee.” 

‘ Clergy Orphan Corporation, 

The children of this establishment 
were publicly examined on Monday, 
May 22d, before a numerous and 
respectable assembly; and acquitted 
themselves in a manner w hich called 
forth universal ajiprobation. Ou 
Thursday, May *24lh, six additional 
children were elected. The follow- 
ing account of the proceedings of 
the Corporation is extracted from 
the Report which has just been pub- 
lished : 

At the period of the ReforniJition, the 
Cliii rcli of England v^as icsciicd from the 
errors of Popery j and its jMinistcis, whom 
one of those eirois had conrleinncd to ce- 
libacy, were rcstoicd to the chanties of 
domestic life, liut, unforlnualelv, no suit- 
able provision was then made fof a inaiiicd 
PtU'ochial (Jeigij, as no rcsKnation took 
place of that portion of the rcvniucs of the 
Church, which had been aluuiated to mo- 
nastic mei. 

“ The insiifficiciiry of many hcneficeR, 
stripped of the most valuable part of thei^^ 
titlies, to afford a piovision for the families 
of the Incumbents, was, even at that tune, 
lelt and lamented.” 

“ On this aecoimt in 1749 some benevo- 
lent individuals foinied themselves into a 
Society for this specific purpose ; and in the 
year 1809 it was incorporated by the title 
of ‘ The Governors of the Society for 
jeloailuttg^ maintaimug^ and edmating 
Poor OtpliOHS of Clergymen of the hstah^ 
Uthed Church, in that Pari ff the United 
Kingdom^ called England^ until of Age 
io be put Apprentice* It would be nii- 
gniteful not tu state, that the Act of Incor- 
poration was obtained at the sole cxpcnce 
of that munificent Prelate, the present 
XtfOr^^isbop of Durham, vho has adiled 
to thk, and other instances of liberality, a 
*^aaM teMlion of MM>/. 


Rtgitter, [Juits. 

To shew the necessity of such an estab- 
lishment it will be sndicient to state, that 
the Cleiigy of ‘England and Wales amount 
to more liiaii lO/h o. The income of a 
large proportion of this number, probably 
one-half, is such, that, though iiMiiaged 
with 'die greatest pi iidciicc, it cannot ali'ord 
the means of making a provision for the 
contingency of an Orphan fuiinly. It hap- 
pens also, notiinfrec|iicntly, that tlic father, 
after having been placed in a situation, 
whicli miglit have enabled him to accom- 
plish tills most dcsiiuble object, is snatciied 
away fioin Ins clnldreu by a premature 
death. Distress must therefoic often un- 
avoidably result from these causes ; and 
that will surely be deemed a most useful 
and laudable Chaiit}, which provides for 
the niamtcnanceand education of Orphans, 
deprived of the Parent, whose professional 
income was their clnef, and perhaps their 
sole support and stay. 

“ Tlie Schools instituted for this purpose 
subsisted for several years at Acton, and 
lasson (iicen upon a smaller scale. In the 
year 181‘4.^ a spacious building, caiciilufed 
for the reception of moic than loO clnldien, 
was erected by subscription, in a healthy 
situation near the Regent's Park, Maiy-ie- 
buiie, 

“ The Schools for the iMalc and Female 
Orphans are thus In ought together for the 
purpose of Inung nunc clieelually snpci in- 
tended h> the Committees, but they are 
still, as they were onginall}, establish- 
ments ill all respects distinct and scpuiate. 

The number of Childu n, uhicli the 
Schools arc capable of lecciviiig, is miirh 
gieatci than the piescnt tmids of the Ciia- 
iity enable it to maintain; and at eveiy 
election the painful necessity reems of 
passing over cases ot urgfuil distiess, IJut, 
111 determining the extent of the building, 
the Committee were guided not by the ac- 
tual, but by the probable future revenue 
of the Inslitulion. Resting their expecta- 
tions upon the well-known liberal spiiit of 
the country, they felt assured that, when 
Schools were erected to contain an in- 
creased number of Orphans, an increased 
influx of contributions would enable them 
to carry their design into full eflcct. Nor 
have they since had reason to think that 
tins expectation was ill-founded ; for much 
has already been eifected, though much 
still remains tu be done. 

“ At the completion of the present build- 
ing the number of children oil the esta- 
biislinicnt scarcely exceeded eig A/iy, where- 
as the number at present is about onehun- 
fired; and the whole number educated by 
the ^ciely, since its first cstabhshincut, 
MBOHuU to naovtt thau nine kundred. 
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This statement is full of satisfaction 
with reference to llie past, and full of encou- 
racfemeiit with to lli^ fiilure. The 

increaltnl wiiicli i:is jireu l.ilely 

manifested tor tlie Institution, jlI^ii;ies the 
hope, lli.it as the knowledge of its eUar.ic- 
ter and benefieial eifeets niore widely 
diffii.sed, it will he eiiihled to cvteiid its 
usefidness hy ad iitiotial rontributions to 
its funds. And snnlyiio Institution can 
prefer a stron,''er elaini to "cneral support 
from the frielui^ of tiu* Kstalihslied Chinch 
ill every part of CniHand. For it is not of 
a loe.'il but of a tMOieial nature; it docs not 
select ir.s objects fioni tlie metropolis, or 
its vicinity ; but, as far as its means extend, 
it takes under its pioteclioii the Orphans 
of the ('lei'»y wherever they may be found. 

“ The Kii»ht Honourable and Riijlit Rev. 
the President of the Society, the Lord 
Bishop of Lnudoiif ever attentive to its 
concerns, has not only made it nioic 
rally known throiii^hout his Diocese, but 
has reroinmeiuled its pieseiit eirciinisiaiices 
to liic ronsnleration of the otlier Pi elates, 
who have all added largely to then Annual 
.Subscri|)tioiis, Their example iias been 
followed by public bodie**, and by tlie opu- 
lent and the hhcral among the Liity, and 
tJie (’leigy. I tin cased assistance lia> been 
given by many, who were already conlii- 
bnlors to th(‘ lustiintion ;and many iJthtTs, 
as .soon as its moiits, and it.s v\ ants were 
pointed out to them, liavc willingly phiced 
their names on th^* list of its Siihscribers. 

Tlie Society has also to roiigratnlate 
itself upon a distinguislied luaik of Royal 


favour. His Majesty, Hing George 4he 
Fonrlhf desirous to testify his approbation 
of its designs, recently ordered a dopation 
of a bundled guineas to be transmitted to 
tlie Tieasureis, aiut eoohMre.i a high addi- 
tional value upon the gilt by declaring at 
the same time his gracious intention to be- 
came the Pation of the Institution. 

The Committee cannot but hail this to- 
ken of Royal approbation as an aiispicions 
omen. I’liey confidently anticipate the iil» 
Cl easing piosijority of a Society patronized 
hy the Supreme Head of the (vhiircli of 
I'2ngl.nid, and .supported by all its Prelates; 
a Society, winch ranks among its Subscri- 
bers most of the beaebced Clergy, and 
many distmgmsbed individuals of the Laity 
of the kingdom. And they trust, tliat at 
no distant period the extended beneficence 
both of the Clergy and the Liity will enable 
them, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to give full operation to tlie design 
of the Iiistihition, and to educate in their 
Schools the viliole number of Orphans 
which the Schools are calculated to receive. 
“ yl/rt//, iM):' 

Sucli persons as mrfy be induced, by the 
abot^e account of this Institution, to be- 
come Coniribiitors, are requested to order 
their Benefactions or Siib.^criptions to be 
paid to *the account of the Tieasiirer, at 
Me-ssrs. Drummonds, Oianiig-cross, or at 
Messrs. Sikes, Snatth, and Co. 5, Mansioii- 
Hoiise-stieet; or to J. B. Morgan, Esq. the 
Secretary, Doctors’ Common'*; or to Mr, 
H. Stietton, the Collector, No. C>, Bart- 
letts’ Buildings, Holiioin.*' 


A State?nent of the Account from February ^ 1819, to February ^ 1820. 


Dr. 

£. 

9. 

r/. 

Balance last .Audit 

J52 

10 

2 

\Siibsci iptions 

1604 

15 

0 

Donations 

2668 

0 

9 

Donation from John Rovydler, 





Esq. being the profits of the 
First Edition of the Works 
of his Son, the late Jolin 


Bowdicr, Jim. Esq 

218 

12 

0 

Dividends 

1601 

16 

0 

Legacy frbin Mrs. Rebecca 




Moure 

10 

0 

0 

Rent 

14 

0 

0 

Children's Work 

55 

18 

5 

Legacy from Rev. W. Her- 

) 




ringham, 60/. 3 per. Gent, 
consuls 


' Cr, £. 9. d. 

Maintenance of the Boys, in- 

eluding Salaries 16^7 2 4 

Ditto of the Girls 1161 ^ 9 

Removals from the -Schools. . 26 12 6 

Purchase of 4350/. 3 per Cent. 

Consols SS/ie 7 6 

Ditto, for Sinking Fund, lOO/. 

3 per Cent. Consols 68 15 Q 


Rent, Printing, Advertising, 

Water, Rent, Collector’s 
Poundage, Legacy Ditty, 

Stamps, Iron Bedstead.s, 
and other incidental Ex- 

pence.s 515 11 11 

Balance in the Hands of Trea- 
surers, viz. at Messrs. ^ 
Drummonds’.. 6 17 b'\ 

Messrs. Sikes, and > 27 8 2 

Co. ....•...,21 10 9} 


£6315 11 2 It 


£6315 II 2 
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Socktyfor promoting the Building to the Meeting jwas extremely fa- 
and Enlarging ChuHhes and Toutable : but as we hope to fur- 
Chapels^ nish our readers with full account 

The anniversary Meeting of tbis ^ subsequent Number, we 

Society, was held on Tliursday, abstein for the present, from any 
May 24th ; the account presented fartB’er remarks. 

Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, 

An Abstract of the Sums distributed in the Year 1819, by the Court of 
Assistants, to Widows and Children of Clergymen, and to poor Clergy- 


men, and disbursed for other Puiposes, viz, 

£. s. d. 

To 465 clergymen's widows, at 10/. each 4650 0 0 

To 17 clergymen's widows, at 5/. each, being the benefaction of the Rev. 

Dr. James Palmer, and an augmentation of bl. each 170 0 0 

To 1 ditto, at bl being the benefaction of Edmund Burroughs, Esq. and an 

augmentation of bl, each 10 0 0 

To 5 ditto, at bl. each, being the benefaction of Edward Pauncefort, Esq. 

and an augmentation of bl. each 50 o 0 

To 6 ditto, at loZ. each, being the benefaction of the Rev. Robert D’Oyley .60 0 ,0 

To 4 ditto, at 61. each, being the benefaction of Mrs. Dorcas Thacker, and 

an augmentation of 4/. each 40 0 0 

To 4 ditto, at 6/. each, being the benefaction of Mrs. Mary Clissold, and 

an augmentation of 4Z. each 40 0 0 

To 1 ditto, 10/. being the benefaction of the Rev. Dr. Nicholl 10 0 0 

To 16 ditto, at 6/. each, being the benefaction of Charles Etty, Esq. and 

an augmentation of bl, each ", 160 0 0 

To 1 of 25/. being the benefactioa of Mrs. Jackson 25 0 0 

To 224 maiden daughters of clergymen, at 4/. 4^. e^h, being the benefac- 
tion of Mrs. Dutton, Mrs. Williaiiis, and Mr. Jackson, and an augmenta- 
tion of .>/. 16^. out of tlie general fund, to each 2240 0 0 

To S maiden danglitcrs of clergymen, at lO/. each, being the benefaction 

of Airs. Barcock . «.• • « • • • ..>0 0 0 

To 2 lame daughters of clergymen, at 4/. 4s. each, being the benefaction of 

tlie Rev. Ptolemy James, and an augmentation of bl. t6s. each 20 0 o 

To 5 daughlers of deceased clergymen on Mrs. WliiteliaU’s fund, 10/. each .50 U 0 
To 6 daughters of deceased clergymen, on Airs. Paine’s fund, 10/. each . . 60 o o 

To 6 daughters, on Bishop Porteiis’s fund 60 0 0 

To 55 children of clergymen, put out apprentices, with the Rev. Mr. Wi- 
thers’s, Mr. Campion's, and other charities, viz. 

14 children from the Clergy Orphan School, at 40/. each £560 0 OJ .go,. ^ 

14 otlier children, at 20/. 30/. and 35t. each • . 1325 0 0 ) 

To lo poor curates, tlie benefaction of John S^tock, Esq. lOl, each^^i.. •.•••• 100 0 0 

To 20 poor curates, tlie benefaction of Mrs. Joy, 20/. each 400 0 0 

To 14 ditto, the benefaction of Mrs. Stafford, at 15/ and 10/. each 150 0 0 

To 67 poor clergymen, the benefaction of Dr. Taylour and Mr. Myddclton, 

at 15/. and 10/. each 865 0 0 

To 65 poor clergymen, the benefaction of Mrs. Ann Cam, at 20/. 15/. and 

10/. each 1P75 0 0 

To IB poor clergymen, the benefaction of Airs. Elizabeth and Susanna 

Jackson, 9/. each 162 0 0 

To donations to distressed clergymen, widows, and children of ditto, the 

benefactions of the Rev. Dr. William Bell and Mrs. Stafford, &c 380 0 0 

To donations to apprentices, &c. • 144 0 0 

To exhibitions - • 147 15 0 

To jibiititUb, interest of money, quit rents, and otlier annual payments. . . 570 1 4 9 

Solicitor's charges, buildings, and repairs, and other contingent expences. . 1191 0 4 

SalacM, bouse rent, and taxcifi, insurance, printing, stationery, postage, and 

otBer incidental expences «... 1105 1 2 8 

Capital foaded ^ the 3 per cents, the gift of Henry Lenoy Hunter, Esq. . . 1000 0 0 , 


£16851 S 9 
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It fatts been thonglit* necesimry to in- 
form tlie public, that the p^ovemors of this 
chart t 5 ^ with the aid of their benefactors, 
have formed a permanent fnnd, the rents 
and interests of which they annually distrt> 
bate in pensions and benefactions to a (An- 
siderable amount, to a great many poor 
Widows and Children of Clergymen ; but 
tlie number who partake thereof is snch, 
that the share of each individual is very in> 
considerable ; the pensions to Widows and 
Maiden Daughters in no instance exceed- 
ing ten potrads, except in tlie case of two 
annuitants of a particular benefaction. 
From this charity becoming more known, 
applications for relief are made mnch be- 
yond the power of the corporation to 
comply with. In order, tlierefore, that the 
real objects of the charter of incorporation 
may receive a more ample assistance, and 
that the fund may be extended so as to 
carry the benevolent purposes of the Insti- 
tution to a still wider and more general 
operation, it is hoped that contributions 
will continue to be made by tliose inte- 
rested ill a concern so truly landable, hu- 
mane, and beneficent. 

It may be proper also to state, that the 
corporation has, within these few years, 
received, by transfers from the Court of 
Chanrerv, several sums in stock, under the 
wills ofMr. Myddelton and Mrs. Ann Cam, 
which produce 1900/. per annum, or there- 
aborits ; hut the dividends of which, by the 
above wills, are limited to be applied solely 
for the benefit of poor Clergymen with 
large families and good cliaracteis. From 
the number of petitioners who annually 
apply for a share of these benefactions, the 
allotment to each has never exceeded 10/. 
©r In/, except for the last year or two, 
when the governors were ©nabled to give 
*ilOL each to a few very distressed Clergy- 
men. 

Id addition to the above benefaction, a 
sum of East-India stock, was lately 
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bequeathed to the corporatioa by llte Willi 
of Mrs. Elizabeth and Snsanfia Jacktopi in 
trnst, to bo- equally divided betweeO 
poor Clergymen, whose incomes do fiOt " 
exceed 50/. each, the dividends of whteiiy 
after payment of the legacy dnty, aflblM/ 
onty 9/. to be allotted to each poor Clergy* 
man. 

Abont the year 1780, John Stock, Esq« , 
bequeathed 100/. per annum for ever ta * 
tlie corporation in trust, to be divided 
ecpially amongst 10 poor Coratea, whose 
incomes do not exceed 40/1 each, yearly, 
at Christmas. 

There have also been lately transforred 
to the corporation 14,000f, S per cent, 
consols, in trust, to pay J20 poor Curates, 
whose incomes do not exce^ 50/. per an- 
num, •iOL each, to be distributed yearly at 
Christmas, under the will of Mrs. Jane Joy, 
deceased; and a further benefaction of 
•ISOL yearly, has lately been bequeathed ta 
the corporation, by the will of Mrs. Ala* 
tliea Maria Stafford, for the benefit pf poor 
Curates, and the families of Clergymen. 

All persons who slrall please to give any 
sum, or annual benefaction, are desired to 
pay the same to the present Treasurers, 
THOMAS COLLINS, E^q. 

Sir NATHANIEL CONANT, 

BENJ. HARRISON, Esq. 

Or the succeeding Treasurers ; or to the 
Registrar, at the office of tiie Corporation 
deputed by them. 

Those who may have collected any mo- 
ney for this Corporation, arc desired to pay 
the same to the said Treasurers, or to John 
Matthew Grimwood, Esq. Registrar, at 
the Corporation House, at No. Klooms- 
bury Place, Bloomsbury Square ; to whom 
all who sliall be disposed to promote Cbit 
charity, or who have any informatlofi ttt 
communicate concerning the same, will bf 
pleased to address letters. 

JOHN MATTHEW GRIMWOOO^ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Head Pottnger, ta the vicarage of 
Compton, Berks ; patron, air Walter James, 
bait. 

Rev. B. V. Layard, to held by dispen- 
tka vicarage of Tallington, with the 
■^toiy of UffingtOD, Uncolmbire. 
XKMKMBltAKCBK, No. 18. 


Rev. William Verelst, M.A, follow of 
Catherine hall, Cambtidga, to tha ractoiy 
of Gmymgliam* lincoliMliira; patran, siv 
John Ha^rd 'rhovold, bait. 

Rev. G. Glover, raetor of Sonth Rapps, 
Norfolk, to ba» doaMSlk cimplafai to tba 
dokaofSussax. 

itav. GibfOD Lacas, &Ar to tba faetory 
3C 
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of Filby, Noiiblk ; patron, G. Lucas, 

esq. 

Rev. Fearon Fellows, fellow of St. 
John's college, Cambridge, late rhetoric 
lecturer and head examiner of the same 
society, fellow of the Cambridge philoso- 
phical society, and of the astronoiiii^tal 
society in London, has been appointed 
astronomer royal at the Cape of Good 
<'Hope, and siiperintendant of observatories 
ki bis Majesty’s dominions in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Rev. Thomas Gardner has been insti- 
tuted by the lord bishop of Lincoln to tiic 
vicarage of Willen, Bucks, on the presen- 
tation of the right hon. the trustees of Dr. 
Ricliard Busby. 

Rev. Edward Northey, to the valuable 
liviiig of Great Ilsley, Berks. 

Rev. C. Chisolm, rector of Eastwell, 
Kent, to hold the vicarage of Preston, near 
Faver8ham,with Eastwell. 

Rev. Francis Bickley Astley, M. A. to tlie 
rectory of Bishopstrow, VVili^ ^ patron, J. 
Dugdale Astley, esq. M P. for Wilts. 

Rev. Robert Synge, M.A. to be chap- 
lain to the British merchants resident at 
Bahia. 

Rev. William Harrison, vicar of Fare- 
ham, appointed to the vacant prcbendal 
stall in Winchester cathedral, void by the 
death of the rev. F. Ireiuunger. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, April •iO . — On Thursday last 
the following degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts. — D. Howell, c>q. 
Christ church, grand compounder ; G. 
Hall, scholar of Pembroke college; rev. 
S. C. Lord, W. M. Williams, and rev. C. 
Oriffidi, Wadham college ; J. F. Ben well, 
and C. Copner, Magdalen hall ; rev. J. 
Morall, and G. Henderson, fellows of 
Brasenose college ; C. Ranken, student of 
Christ church ; W. J. Monson, and rev. R. 
H. Leeke, Christ church ; W. Gressweii, 
fellow of Baliol college ; J. Jones, fellow 
of Jesus college; rev. P: Price, Jesus col- 
Icge. 

Bachelors of Arts.— Rev. H. Bel- 
lairs, St. Mary hall, gi and compounder; 
H. R. Fowler, and J. Frampton, Exeter 
college; J. Clayton, Pembroke college; 
J. Pruen, St John’s college ; W. Charl- 
ton, Magdalen hall ; W. Duthy, scholar on 
the new foundation, Qaeeu’s college ; B. 
H. Bridges^ Oriel college ; and W. J. Bro- 
diiek| esq. Baliol college. 

^jTbe same day in convoqation, C. Bel- 
lamy, stodent in civil law, and fellow of 
8t. Jolin% college, was unanimously elected 
vinerian scholar# 


Yesterday, the rev. R. J. Carr, M.A. vicar 
of Brighton, and clerk of the King’s closet, 
was admitted bachelor and doctor in divi- 
nity. The rev. Ji Bullock, scholar of 
Worcester college, was admitted M.A. and 
J. Colville, of Magdalen hall, B. A. 

On Thursday last the three following 
gentlemen were elected exhibitioners of 
Lincoln college, on the fouudation of Na- 
tluiniel lord Crewe, viz. J. T. Flesher, G. 
T. Roberson, and C. Wooten. 

May 13. — Tlie following gentlemen were 
oil Monday last elected students of Christ 
church, from Westminster college : G. H. 
Webber, hon. Leigh 'i'liomas, T. Hender- 
son. J. E. Jetfi'eys,aiid A. Short. 

On Saturday last the following degrees 
were coufiMTed : 

Masters of Art.s. — W. J. Coltmaii, 
esq. Brasenose coll(‘gc, grand cotupoiiiidcr; 
O. Cave, Baliol college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — J. R. Johnson, 
Baliol college ; J. S. Cox, Petubiuke col- 
Icgb. 

On Wednesday last the following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity. — Rev. William 
Benson, rectoi of Hampton Poyle anti 
South Weston, ni tins county, vicar of 
Ledgeis Ashby, Northamptonshire, ami 
formerly ft llovv of Queen's college, grand 
compounder. 

Masters of Aays — Rev, T. Walker, 
University college ; C, H. Coultliurst, 
Brasenose college ; A. Maedomicll, student 
of Christ church ; J. Hendei.son, Bahol 
college , revils. D. Williams and W, 
Powell, Jems college. 

H\(’Jilloks of Arts. — S. John.son, and 
J. H. Johnson, Lincoln college , S. H. 
Kuapp, Mellon college ; J. E. Jones, St. 
Eiliniiiid’s hall ; £. R. Taylor, Wadham 
college, and G. E. Lardeu, J:^rasc'nose 
college. 

May 20. — On Wednesday last the prize 
compositions v/tre adjudged as follows: 

(hiANCJELLOK's Prizls. — Latin Essay, 

Qusenam fnerit Concilii Amphictyonlci 
con.stitutio, el quaiii vim m tiiendis Grcci% 
libertatihus, et in Popiilorum iiioribiis for- 
inandis habiieiit.” J. S. Booiic, student 
of Christ chiii'ch. — Englisli Ls.^ay, “ On 
the Ifiilnence of tlie Drama.” A. Mac- 
donncli, M.A. .student of Clirist church. — 
Latin Verse, “ Newtoni Systema,” W. 
R. (’hurtoii, some time of Lincoln college, 
and now of Queen's college, on Mr. Mi- 
cheil's foundation. 

.Sir KoifER Newdigatj/s Prize. — 
English Verse, Tlie "J’emplc of Diana at 
Ephesus.” W. Ewart, comiiioner of Christ 
church. 

On I'hursday last Mr. F, C. Steele, tom- 
8 
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moner of Jesus college, ifras elected a scho- 
lar of that society. 

Congregations will bo holden for the 
purpose of granting graces and conferring 
decrees on the follow tug days in the ensu- 
ing term : viz. Wediiesriay, May ^2^1 , Fri- 
day, June, *2 ; Friday, 0 ; Friday, Id ; 
Thursday, 2*2 ; I'Viday, '^0 ; Saturday, July 
8 . 

A. congregation will be holden on Tues- 
day, July d, solely for the purpose of ad- 
mitting innepJors to their regency. 

CAMDUino April ' 28 . — ^J. Cottinghani, 
cyjc]. M.A. of 'IViniiy hall, bairistcr at law, 
was on l^iesday last atlmittcd into the fel- 
lowship vacant by tlic resignation of L. 
Duval, esq. 

May 6. — Robert Woodlionse, esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. fellow of Gonville anil Cains col- 
lege, was on Monday last unamnionsty 
elected Lucasian professor of mathematics, 
in* the room of the late Dr. Milner. 

The following gentlemen were on Tues- 
day last adiiiilted to the undermentioned 
degrees : 

Doctors in Divinity. — Rev. Dr. El- 
rington, piovost of Trinity tollcge, Dub- 
lin, adiiuttcd (id enndem ; and rev. K. Ro- 
berts, of St. John’s college, rector of Ald- 
winkie All Saints, in the county of North- 
amjiton. • 

Honorary Masters of Arts.— H A. 
W. Fcllowcs, Tnnity hall , F.. G. Hornby, 
and G. M‘Neill, Trimly college. 

MA^TLHS OF Arts. — W. T. Raync, and 
J. T. Austen, Si. lohn’s coileirc. 

BAcnr.LOR'^ or Arts — G. F. 'riioin- 
son, St. John’s college; E. ( nrtiis, Sidney 
college, and John B. Ciowc, I’eiiibroke 
hall. 

8rR W. Buownt’s Prfzfs. — T he two 
medals not disposed of in fonner year^ 
wei e on 'fnesday last adjudged as follows : 
for the Latin Ode, to Mr. Henry Thomp- 
son, scholar of St. John’s jL'ollegc ; fur the 
Greek and Latin F^pigrams, to Mr. Richard 
Oakes, scholar of King’s crllege. 

May C. — At a congicgatioii hold on 
Friday, May 18^20, the following graces 
were passed by the senate imaniinously : — 
1. To continn the report of tlie observa- 
tory syndicate, and to grant the sum of 
5001)/. towards carrying it into etfect. 2. 
To appoint the vice-chancellor, Dr. Havi- 
land, jirofessor Lee, Mr, Chapman, Cains 
college; Mr. A’inee, King’s college; Mr. 
Turtoii, Catherine iiall ; Mr. Gee, Sydney 
college ; Mr. Blanil, St. John’s college j 
Mr. Evans, Clare ball ; Mr. French, Pem- 
broke hall; Mr. W. Hustler, Jasus rol- 
Icge ; Mr. Griffith, Einiiiannel college ; Mr. 

Peacock, Trinity ball ; Mr. Slielfoid, 
•Beiiuet’s college Mr. Crawley, Magdalen 


college ; Mr. Dicken, St. PeteFs college ; 
Mr. Wliewell, Trinity ball ; Mr. Graham, 
Christ’s college ; Mr. Ebdeu, Trinity hall. 
3. To form a syndicate for ttuperiotending 
the collection of subscriptions for the use 
of the observatory. 4. To order that the 
names of all those who contribute money 
for the building of an observatory, be in- 
scribed in the books to be deposited in the 
public library. His royal highness the * 
chancellor of the University signified Ids 
approbation of this measure in the most 
handsome terms, and gave 100 gnincas to- 
wards carrying it into effect. 

May 1 — A syndicate appointed to cn- 
quiic into the expediency and best means 
of building and furnishing an observatory 
at Cambridge, made a report to the senate 
on the t24tii of April, 1B20, in favour of 
such project, which was confirmed on Fri- 
day last, and graces passed, granting *>0007; 
and appointing a syndicate, who as soon 
as 5000/. more is collected, are to carry 
the same into effect. A considerable sum 
is already subscribed. 

The subject for the Seatofiian prize 
poem for the piesent year, is The Om- 
nipresence of the Supreme Being.** 

May 19. — The following degrees were 
conferred on IV^ednesday last : 

Doctor in Divinity. — The rev, Tho- 
mas CanstoD, of St. John’s college, preben- 
bary of Westmiaster. 

Master of Arts. — The Rev. Owen 
Davys, ofSt. John’s college. 

BACiifcioR IN Civil Law. — T he Rev. 
Fortesene Todd, of Jesus college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Robert Bechoe 
Kadcliffe, Thoiiias Henry Hall, and Robert 
Abercrombie Denton, of King’s college ; 
Henry Tlioinas Burne, of Trinity college ; 
and Gosvvick Pridcanx, of Sidney college. ^ 
.The grace for anthonsing the erection 
of the Fit/wiliidin museum on the site of 
the present botanic -garden, proposed at 
the congregation on Wednesday, did not 
pass the caput. 

Cheshire. — Died, at Stockport, aged 
7.5, the rev. Charles Prescott, nearly forty 
years rector of that parish, and an active 
magistrate for the coi\nties of Dheshire and 
I^ncashire, 

Cumberland. — Died, the icv. Isaac 
Denton, vicar of Crossthwaite in this 
county . 

Devonshire— Died, at Ugbrooke Park, 
the rev. Joseph Reeve, aged 87. For the 
last thirty-five years he was chaplain to 
lord Clifford’s family, which will long re- 
tain a grateful sense of his attachment and 
services. 

Dors ET s II IRE. — Died, at Parkstone, 
near Poole, the rev. Thomas Smitlii rector 
*3 C 2 
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of Filby, Norfolk ; patron, C. Lucas, 

esq. 

Rev. Fearon Fellows, fellow of St. 
Jobtfs college, Cambridge, late rbetoiic 
lecturer and head examiner of the same 
society, fellow of the Cambridge philoso- 
phical society, and of the astrononiiral 
society in London, has been appointed 
astronomer royal at the Cape of Good 
« 'Hope, and superintcndaiit of observatories 
ill his Majesty’s dominions in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Rev. Thomiis Gardner has been insti- 
tuted by the lonl bi.shop of Lincoln to tiic 
vicarage of Will en, Bucks, on the piesen- 
tation of the liglit hou. the trustees of Di. 
Richard Busby. 

Rev. Edward Norlboy, to the valuable 
living offbeat Ilsley, Bciks. 

Rev. C. Chisolm, lector of East well, 
Rent, to hold the vicarage of Preston, near 
Faversham, with Eastwell. 

Rev. Francis Bickley Astlev, M.A. to tlie 
rectory of Bishopstrow, Wilt> j patron, J. 
Dugdale Astley, esq. M P. for Wilts. 

Rev. Robeit Synge, M./V. to lie chap- 
lain to the British merchants resident at 
Bahia. 

Rev. William Harrison, vicar of Faic- 
hain, appointed to the vacant picbeiui.tl 
stall in Winchester catliedral, void by the 
death of the rev. F. IreiuuiigcM. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, April 2'J. — On Thursday la.Nt 
the following degrees were conU'rretl : — 

Masters of Art.s. — D. Howell, cMp 
Christ church, grand coinpounder , G. 
Hail, scholar of Pembroke college; icv. 
S. C. Lord, W. M. Williams, and rev. C. 
Oriffitli, Wadhain college , J. F. Benweli, 
ind C. Copner, Magdalen hull ; rev. J. 
Morall, and G. Henderson, fellows of 
Braseiiose college ; C. Kaiikeii, student of 
Christchurch ; W. J. Monson, and rev. K. 
H. Leeke, Christ church ; W. Grcssweil, 
fellow of Baliol college ; J. Jones, fellow 
of Jesus college; rev. P. Price, Jesus col- 
lege. 

Baciielous of Arts. — Rev. H. Bel- 
lairs, St. Mai y hall, gi and compounder ; 
H. R. Fowler, and J. Framptoii, I'xeter 
college; J. Clayton, Pembroke college, 
J. Pnien, St, John's college ; W. Charl- 
ton, Magdalen hall ; W. Duthy, scholar on 
the new foundation, Queen’s college ; B. 
H. Bridges, Otiel college ; and W. J. Bro- 
drick, esq. Baliol college. 

The same day in convooation, C. Bel- 
lamy, student in civil law, and fellow of 
8t. John^s college, w as uuaiiiuiuusly elected 
vinerian scholar. 


Yesterday, the r*iv.R.J. Carr, M. A. vicar 
of Brighton, and clerk of the King's closet, 
was admitted batdiclor and doctor iu divi- 
nity. The rev. J. Bullock, schoidr of 
Worceslei college, was admitted M.A. and 
J. Colville, of Magdalen hall, B. A. 

On Thursday last the thn'c following 
gentlemen were elected gxhihitionors of 
Lincoln collegi', on the found. ilion ofNa- 
tlmiiiel lord Crewe, viz. J. T. Flesher, G. 
T. Roberson, and C\ Woolen. 

May 13. — Tloi following gciitlenieii wei c 
oil Monday last elected .students of Cliiist 
church, f;om Westminster college : G. H. 
VYebhcr, hon. Lcigii 'J iiomas, T. Hender- 
son, J. E. Jelfjcys,and A. Slioil. 

On .Siituiday last The fullowuig degices 
were couferied ; 

Masters of Ailts. — \V. J. Coltinan, 
esq. Brasenose college, grand coiiipoiindei , 
O. Cave, Baliol college. 

Bai hklorj> of Arts. — J. U. Johnson, 
Baliol college; J. .S. Cox, Pciiihi oke col- 
logf. 

On 'Woiiiicstlay l.»st tlin follow in^ dc- 
grees were coiiti'ned : 

Oorrou in Divinity. — K ev. William 
Benson, lector ot Hampton I'oyle and 
South \Yoston, in this eoiinly, vicar ot 
Lcdgeis Aslihv, Noi tiiampton''hire, and 
foinenly fellow of Queen's college, grand 
compounder. 

Mastcrs or Ak;’s — R ev. T. Walker, 
Uinversity college; C. H. Conltlnnst, 
Brasenose college ; A. Maedoniu II, student 
of Clnist rliurcii , J. Wendcison, Baliol 
college, levds. D. Williain.s and W. 
Powell, Je.'sus college. 

Bv(jilloksoi Arts. S. .lohuson, and 
J. H. Jolni'un, Lincoln college , .S. H. 
Knapp, Meitf'ii college , J. I'^. Jones, St. 
Edmund's hall., R. Tayloi, Wadhain 
college, and (i. E. Lai den, Biasi no.se 
college. 

iMay 20. — On Wediusday last the pn/c 
coirpositujiis vvcie adjmlgei! as follows: 

Cii vNci uam's pRizi s.— Latin Essay, 
“ Qiroinani fiieiit Coiicihi AmphietyonKi 
constitutio, el «juam viiu in lueiuiis Greenv 
libertutihn.s, et in Popiiluinin inoiihns toi- 
inandis Irahiieiit.” J. S. Boone, student 
of Chiist clinich. — English Lssay, “ On 
ttie lidhiencc ot the Dtania.'’ A. M.ic- 
flunncll, M.A. .stinle.iit of (Whilst ciinrcli, — 
Latin Verse, “ Newtoni System a.” W. 
R. CJiurton. some time of Lincoln collci'c, 
and now of Queen's college, on Mr. Mi- 
chell's foiiiidarion. 

•Sill Rirjmi Ni:WDUiATj/s Puizr.— 
EnglLsh A\*r&e, Mie Temple of Diana at 
Eplojsus.” W. Ewart, coiiiinoiiei ofCInist 
church. 

On J’ljiirsUay lust Mr. F. C. Steele, com- 

« 
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nioncr of Josiis rollc'i^c, il’as clcrtod a scho- 
lar of that society. 

Con!:;r»*s:ntions will be lioldeii for the 
purpose of f'lantinj; graces and confeirinfif 
tlejrrees on the followiiipj days in tlie ensii- 
ini: t< Till : VI7. Wednesday, May , Mi- 
llay, June, t/ ; I'liday, ; h'liday, lf»; 
Thursday, ; I'liday, ‘^0 *, Satniday, July 
8 . 

A con'^n-tratiori will ho liolden on Tiios- 
<lay, July 1 , solely for tIkj piirjiosc of ad- 
inirtnii,' iiieeptoi*' to lln ii re^'cnry. 

(’a ’vir.uniri 1 , Apiil vr>. — J. Cc.ttintrliani, 
INI. A. of Grimly !i;;ll, bairislcr at hm, 
was on 'l\ies(lay last admitted into the fel- 
lowship \acanl by the lesigiialion ol‘ L. 
Duval, esq. 

May /i.— -Robert Wimdlionse, esq. M.A. 
b'.R.S. feWow of (onivu'ic' and Cains col- 
lei;<-, was on Monda} last nnaniinon.sly 
eleei(\| Lne.e iaii professoi oi* mathematics, 
iiiMlie loom of the late Dr. Milnei. 

The following ijeiUlcnien were on Tues- 
day last admitted to tiie nnderineiitiuned 
deffiees : 

boCTons IN Divinity. — R ev. Dr. El- 
lington, piovost of Tiinily Colle#;e, Dub- 
lin, admitted m/ (inniem ; and lev. R Ro- 
berts, of St. Johns college, rectoi of Aid- 
winkle All Samis, m the eoiiniy of N'oith- 
ainpton. • 

Honor An > IMastkr*! or Arts.— H. A. 
W. Eellowes, Trinity li.ill , 1 ". G. Hoinby, 
and (i. M'Neill, 'friiiitv c olle^^r'. 

Ma.'-ti I’.s or A in s. — W. T R.wne, and 
J. T. Ansten, St. !oIin eolieee. 

bArniioiis 01 A ms — (i. 1 . 'I'hom- 
'^011, St. John's eollege ; E. ( inttis, Sidnej 
I’oliege , and John 15 , Ciowe, J'embioke 
hall. 

Sill W. Hrowni’s Prizi's -' fhe two 
medal> no! disposed ot in foimei yeai> 
Wen on Tiu'.sday last adjmhred as follows : 
toi tlie Eatm Ode, to !Mr. Hi'IIIn 'J'lionip- 
''on, '^elniliii ol' St. John's eol!< i:e , fui the 
Greek and Latin Epi^iams, to INli. Kicliaid 
Oakes, s(*h(dai of Kiiil's c< lieiri-. 

Alay t). — At a eoii^iei^atioii lu Id on 
Eiiday, May lieili, the followiii" kiacos 
weie passed by the senate nnaminonsly : — 
1. To eoidirm tlie report of tlie ob.seiaa- 
toiy syndicate, and to qiant the sum of 
/>00L)/. towards ear? ynif: It into etfect. 2. 
'lo appoint the viee-eliancellor, Dr. Havi- 
land, [irol’cssor Lee, Mr. (Chapman, Cams 
collej^e , Mr. A’inee, Kmi;’s college j IMr. 
Tnrtoii, Catherine hall ; Mr. Gee, Sydney 
trollege ; Mr. Rland, St. John's college j 
'Ml. Evans, Clare hall j Mi. French, Pcni- 
hi’oke hall; IMr. W. Hustlei, Jitfus col- 
lege , Mr. Gritiith, Emiiramn'l college ; Mi. 
D. Peacock, Tiiiiity hall ; Mr. Slndfoid, 
Rennet’s college , Mr, Crawley, Magdalen 


college; Mr. Dicken, St. Peter’s college ; 
Mr. \^iewell, Trinity hall ; Mr. Gr^iam, 
Christ’s college ; Mr. Ebdcn, Trinity hall. 
3. To form a syndicate for .superintending 
the collection of subscriptions for the use 
of the observatory. 4. To order that the 
namics of all tliose who contribute money 
for the building of an observatory, be in- 
scribed in the books to be deposited in the 
public library. His royal highness the * 
chancellor of the University signified his 
approbation of this measure in the most 
liandsome tenns, and gave 100 guineas to- 
waid.s carrying it into effect. 

IMay 1 2. — A syndicate appointed to en- 
quiie into the expediency and best means 
of biiildmg and fiirnisliitig an observatory 
at Oambndgti, made a leport to the senate 
on the i?4th of April, 1H20, in favour of 
such project, which was oondrined on Fri- 
day last, and graces passed, granting .SOOOf. 
and appointing a syndicate, who as soon 
as .*>000/. more is collected, are to carry 
the same into effect. A considerable sum 
is alieady subscribed. 

llic snlijcct for the Seatonian prize 
poem for the present year, is “ The Om- 
nipresence of tlie Siqireme Being.” 

May Pk — The following degrees were 
conferred on Wednesday last : 

Docroii IN Dimnity — T he rev. Tho- 
mas Causton, of St. John’s college, preben- 
bary of Westminster. 

Mastlu of Arts. — The Rev. Owen 
Davjs, ofSt. John’s college. 

HAriihioR IN Civil Law. — T he Rev. 
Fortesene Todd, of Jcsiis college. 

Bac Hhi.oRS OF Arts. — Robert Bechoe 
Kadclitfe, Tliomus Hcniy Hall, and Robert 
Abercrombie Denton, of King’s college; 
Hcniy Thomas Buine, of Trinity college ; 
and tioswick Pndcaiiv, of Sidney college. 
.’l'li(’ giacv i’or aiillioii:»ing the erection 
of the Fit/william musenni on the site of 
the picst'ot botanic -garden, proposed at 
tiic coogvrgation on Wednesday, did not 
pa^s the c.iput. 

CiiLsiiiiiK. — Died, at Stockport, aged 
7.T, the rev. C’liaiies Prescott, nearly forty 
\ cars rector of that parish, and an active 
magistrate for the coimlies of C^iesbire and 
Laiicasliirc. 

CuMiiLRLAND. — Died, the lev. Isaac 
Denton, vicar of Cross thvraitc in this 
comity. 

DEvoNsniur.—Died, at ITgliiooke Park, 
tlic rev. Joseph Reeve, aged 87. For the 
last thirty-five years he was chaplain to 
lord Cliliord’s family, which will long re- 
tain a grateful sense of Ins attachment and 
services. 

Dorsetsjiirl'. — D ied, at Parkstone, 
near Poole, the rev* Thomas Smithy rector 
c 2 
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of Hattoo AxbrMgi^ Somartet| «nd Don- 
Uaad, Dorse tsliire, in the 87th year of hia 
Bge, 

Durham. — D ied, at Bishop Auckland, 
at an advanced age, tlie rev. Thomas 
Cookson, late vioar of Kii by {Stephen, in 
Westmoreland. 

Essex — Died, the rev. Thomas Bar- 
stow, rector of Aldham, in the 7 6th year 
^of his age, and in the fiftieth of his incum^ 
bency of the former parish. 

Hampshire. — The large now cliupel 
above Bar, at Southampton, will soon be 
opened, the old one being taken tlowii , 
the view from the street is greatly en- 
larged. Plans have also been laid for four 
new streets. 

Died, the Arnold, brother of 

Lady Cavan. This gentleman, on the 13th 
inst. left Cdlshot Castle to cross over to 
Gosport by water: at eleven o'clock, go- 
ing through Stokes Bay, the boat upset, 
and Mr. Arnold and three other poisons 
perished. 

HLNTiNGDGNsiiiRn. — Died, at Great 
Giddmg, in his 44th year, the Rev. T. Al- 
laiison, B. A. formerly of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Lancashire. — The new church, dedi- 
cated to All Saints, at Manchester, con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Cliester, is spa- 
cious and handsome, being calculated to 
hold 2000 persons. The pulpit exceeds in 
beauty and niateiiaU, perhaps, any one in 
the kingdom ; and the oigan is rcinaikabie 
for its fine tone'^and great power. 

Died, the lev. Mi. On ell, of Black- 
brook, near Preston. 

Lincolnshire.— Died, on the 12lh 
inst. at his seat at bciivelshy Hall, Lewis 
Dymoke, Esq. the Hon. tlie King’s Cham- 
pion, aged 57. His brother, the Rev. John 
Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby and pie- 
bendary of Lincoln, succeeds to the king's 
championship, which is enjoyed as a right 
appurtenant to the manor of Scrivelsby. 

Norfolk. — Died, the Rev. S. Westby, 
master of tlie Grammar-school at Diss, and 
vicar of Kenninghall, in this county : this 
living is in the patronage of the Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 

Oxfordshire. — Died, at Oxford, the 
rev. J. P. Hewlett, M.A. of Magdalen 
college, leaving a wife and five children to 
lament bis loss. 

Somersetshire. — Examination of 
ikfi. Batk District Natimial School , — 
Aj&iDcrous and highly respectable com- 
pi^ aMembled at Weymouth house, on 
Ttl^^ay» ^th, to witn^s the annual 
exraination of the boys educated in the 
hbove excellent institution. The exaiiii- 
HR^n^took place in the presence of the 


mayor and several members of the corpo- 
ration, and many clergy of the city and its 
vicinity, and furnisiicd most satisf'ctory 
evidence of the efficacy of the national 
system, in impre.ssing sound religious piin- 
cipkfs and useful knowledge upon the in- 
fant iiiiiid. Tiie mayor (Mr. Allen) was 
80 much gratified by the perfect manner in 
which tlie clashes examined went through 
tiieii roiitino of lustnictioii, that at tlie 
close of tiie exjuiinathm lie was pleased 
to expiess to the committee, in very ener- 
getic tern)s, his sense of the higii value of 
then exertions for the moral and lehgioiis 
improvement of the lower classes of the 
city : he also pronounced n high but well 
earned eulogy on the exemplary diligence 
of tlic master, Mr. Bi owning, and con- 
cluded with conveying to the youthful 
teaeheis, whom he caused to he assembled 
round him, a substantial mark of his ap- 
probation in the bhape of a pecuniary re- 
waid, accompanying the lilnrai and well- 
judged gilt, with suitable* praise and ex- 
hoitatiou. The examination being con- 
cluded, 550 boys (inclu'iiiig some who Imd 
left the school for service) were regaled 
W'ith a good dinner of beef and pudding ; 
and to add to the festivity of the day, the 
patents of the ciiiidien were admitted to 
wituos the enjoyment of their little ones. 
Alter diniiei the company wi re agieeably 
sin prised by a biiist of loyal eiitliii.^iasm 
on the part of the yoimg guests, all imit- 
ing, “ with lieait and voire,” in our giaud 
national anthem, God save the King, and 
etVeclually supplying by the melody of the 
heart, whatever was deficient in vocal mo- 
dulation. Having finally testified their 
gratitude to their entertainers, by hearty 
cheering, they all withdrew, atui dispersed 
in good Older. The giils of the msiitu- 
tioii, to the number of near 200, weie en- 
tertained in the xaiue niauner on the fol- 
lowing day. 

It 18 impossible to conclude this account 
of the proceedings of the day, without 
eulogizing, in the warmest teinis, the in- 
terest taken in them by our chief magi- 
strate, Mr. Allen. In times like these it 
must he peculiarly gratifying, to every 
friend of his country, to contemplate such 
Imrmouy and co-ope:atiou between the 
constituted giiardiaus of the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the people, as giving 
a grateful earnest of the restoiation of pri- 
mitive peace and order in the community. 

Suffolk. —Died, the rev. Robert Gwilt, 
rector of Icklingham. 

Sussex, — Died, the rev, Mr. Harvey, 
rector of Walburton. He went out fishing, 
and, being seized witli a fit, fell into a 
ditch, where he was found drowned. 
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WiLtARiKB. — ^Died, at Seend, the hon. 
and rev. Edward Seymour, eldest son of 
the latf Lord William Seymour, and cousin 
of the present Duke of Someisct. 

YoRU-MiiaK. — On account of the great 
want of chincli acconnnodatioii, and offter 
rirciiinstances attendiiii; tlic town of Sliet- 
field, liis Majesty’s commissioners f7)r l)iiiid> 
in^ new cliiirclies, iiave determined to 
grant such sums as may be sufficient to 
defiay llie ex pence of tlii*ec new clturclies, 
capable of contdining at least ‘JOOO persons 
each. 

The two new cliiirclies to be shortly 
erected in the paiidi of Wakefield will be 
proceeded upon without delay. Already 
the excavation necessary for that purpose, 
near Lake Lock, has commenced, and the 
ground for tliat near Alvcrlhoipe, has been 
slaked out. 

Orders have also been received from the 
committee in London to purchase ground 
for the erection of a new clinrch at Fiid* 
sey, near Leeds, capable of containing 
2000 persons. 

Died, aged 82, the rev. John Myers, of 
Shepley Hall, lector of Wybeiton, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, and one of the 
justices of the peace and deputy lieute- 
nants for those counties. 

At Voik, the nv. Nicholas Biairiie, 
B.D. rector of Fingal and vicar of Ellongle 
ton, both in this county, and fornieily feU 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

WALES. 

Jesus College Association at Oxford . — 
The following arc the piemiiims which that 
society has offricd for the present year, 
with a view of acconiplisluDg their laudable, 
object, the preservation and encourage- 
ment of Wclcii likidtiiie. 

1. Tor the best Welsh essay on the woids 
of Taliesin, “ Ew Hiaitli a Gadwant,” 20l. 

2. For the best tiaiisiation of Blair’s 

sermon on the iinpioveiiient of time, Gen. 
xlvii. 8. 101. 

3. To the best Welch reader in Jesus 
college cliupel, 61. 

4. To the second best, 4l. 

5. For the best six Eiiglyniun on the 
following subject,** Llwyddiant iGolegyr 
Jesu,” 221. 

The essay and the Englynion, to which 
the prizes shall have been a<ijiidged,wili be 
I'ecited at the ainiiial meeting of the mem- 
bers of Jesus college, to be held at Abe- 
rystwitli, in July next. The coinpclitiou 
'^viU be confined to members of tiiat col- 
lege. 

Gwyneddigion Society . — This society 
has appointed its Eisteddfod to take place 


at St. Aiaph, in Septemiber next The 
subject proposed for poetical competition 
is, the Reign of Oeorgf* UL and the writer 
of the best Awdl will be entitled to tlic 
premium of a silver medal. The most sue- 
ce'^'diil singer with me Welch harp will 
receive a silver cup. 

On Mnnday, May 14, a most excellent 
and impressive discouise, taken from the 
18 th chap. Geiiesw, v. 19. was delivei'cdin • 
Cardiff church, by the Rev. Henry Scawen 
Fliimptrc, vicar of Lanblethnin, for the 
benefit of the school established in that 
town in the year 1816, for the education 
of the poor. Several of the committee and 
of tiie subscribers attended at the school- 
room, and preceded by the children, 
(nearly 400) pi ooeeded to «;lmrch. After 
divine service, a collection was made in 
aid of the dial ity, and the coidiai tliunki 
of the sitbsci ibers were voted to the wortliy 
preacher, as well for Ills exertions, as for 
a liberal donation presented by him. Ap- 
pr<»prjate byinii'« were sung by tiie children, 
whidi were selected by Mr. Sweet, the or- 
ganist. 

Died, the rev. David Evans, at Oxniah, 
on Sunday, the 7th May, in the 46th year 
of ills ago. He was rector of Lanfigan, 
and prebendary of the collegiate cliurch at 
Brecon. The relative duties of pastor, 
liusbatKl, and parent, were performed by 
him 111 a most excmplaiy manner; and as 
he WHS universally respected, so he died 
urn vei sally lamented. 

On Tliuisday, May 1.6, at Llanelly, the 
rev. Jeremiah Davies, vicar i»f that fiansli. 

At Swansea, the rev. Mr. Anderson, 
master of the fiee grammar school in that 
town, and domestic cliuplaiii to Uie Right 
Hon, Lord Steiiait. 

, OBITUARY. 

Ihc Rev. Fredchic Iremonger. — On 
Tuesday last the remains of the late hi- 
niented Mr. F. lremon»er were conveyed 
from lii$ prebendal house, in the Close, 
Wiiicbcster, in the most private manner, 
to be interred in the family vault, at Wher- 
well, in this comity. But, though the 
burial was private, the woe was public. 

It is scarcely possible to speak in ade- 
quate terms of the feelings of sorrow and 
dismay which the death of this inestimable 
man has occasioned. To consider him as 
only a private individual, would be to un- 
dervalue the services which the country 
has received at his hands. If the educa- 
tion of its lower orders in the true prin- 
ciples and practice of the Gospel, be a 
measure of vital importance to a kingdom; 
and, if to give such a ntoastirc its full of- 
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feet, tiie establishment and support of a 
general flystem of correspoudenee and co- 
operation be essential, then, suicly, the 
loss* of a man who has so powerliilly contii- 
Imted to bring the parts of llus groat ina- 
cliiiie into harmony and action, may justly 
be considered as a public calamity. In 
every department of tlie National System 
bis knowledge was eminent, and his expe- 
^rience invalii;d»le. 'fo sec him in the 
schools, attending to the niinierons details 
of each ciowdod class, leirulating the move- 
ments, and clieeiing the exertions of the 
poor children around him, was a sight not 
lost upon a Christian e>e. Such, indeed, 
was his ardent and dilfnsive utility, that 
there is not a National School to be found 
in the populoiis^ounty of Hampshire, whose 
establishment Ins energy has not promoted, 
whose welfare his presence has not stis- 
tained. But though his labours were mme 
especially dedicated to the schools of his 
native county, there is not a part of Eng- 
land which his activity has not reached. 
Every county he had personally visited ; 
and, in order to [icrfect and extend his 
experience, in the course of the last yeai 
he travelled to Switzerland, to inspect si- 
milar institutions there. With (V(;iy agent 
in the same good woik with luiiiscdfhc was 
in constant coiTCSpondenre. Upon <‘\cry 
point relating to the inanagoiiient of tins 
extensive system, he wius invariably con- 
sulted ; and even to those who liad not the 
advantage of his peisonal comnumication, 
Ins wntings furnished a stole of the fullest 
and nio.st practical mformation. JVor weic 
Ills public services confined to the pioino- 
tion of national education, but in the gene- 
ral diffusion of Christian knowledge lie toiik 
the same active and zealous pait. He was 
well acquriiiitcd wdtli all the aiiangcinents 
nccessaiy for supplying tlie lower oidcis 
with bihles, prajer-books, and other reli- 
gious works : the advantages indited whicli 
in this point of view resulted to the county 
at large were inculcnlahle. In every point 
of professional business his talents weic 
peculiarly valuable. F'ew men indeed were 
gifted with more readiness in proem iiig 
information, or greater perspicuity in ar- 
ranging it when procured , and to these he 
added so much good-hiinuuir in discussion, 
and so mticlt dispatch in execution, as al- 
ways to give him the lead even nnioiig 
those who, in some points, were peiliaps 
his superiois. 

As a private clergyman, if we make the 
due allowmice for the infirmities of our 
comindn nature, we may fairly say that he 
exhibited the vei^ model of ('hristian )>ei- 
fectien* The native iinuK euce of in-* niiud, 
and the guarded punty of his lile^ g<vve 


him a cheerfulness 'and an animation which 
fascinated all who knew him. Wherever 
lie went he was a fiivoiirite and a welcome 
guest. His whole deportment exhibited 
that mild and tiiiassiiining suavity which 
coiUSiliatcd tlie esteem of the highest, and 
won the affections of the lowest. Of him, 
indeed, it may truly be said, that When 
the eye saw him, then it blessed him ; 
and when ilic ear heard him, it gave wit- 
ness to him.” Nor did the eulHigement of 
the sphere of his public sei vices in the 
least detract from the devoted attention 
which he paid to Ins proper patoehial 
charge. Oi' tlie paiishes intrusted to his 
caie, he was indeed the good shepherd, 
and they felt themselves to be his dock. 
With the character, the family, the habi- 
tation, even of the poorest cottager, he 
was well nc(]iMinrc(l. Ho was their father, 
their protector, their visitoi, and their 
friend. Wherever tlu*ie was poverty, af- 
fliction, or disease — theic was Frcdciic 
1 remonger. 

Asapieacher, his sermons found their 
way to the vriy heart. Hr was not a theo- 
retical or a inetaphysieai (livims but he 
was an ardent, sound, and a UhiKHtiaii mi- 
nister. Theie WtH an earnestness in his 
mamit'i wliieii could not be mistaken ; it 
was tlu! earnestne^^s ol’ one w ho w as con- 
scious of Ins high calling, wlio knew and 
who leit that to Ins niimsiiy was intrusted 
the care ot many an innnoital soul. 

It pleased the AinngliiN to lewaid his 
excj lions in the good cause with high juo- 
fcssioiial liononis ; Imt it pleased him also 
to call liiin f’.iilv horn then emoyiuf'nt j 
thus teaching ns c f iiow little value is ail 
earthl} pioinotion and honour as a sign of 
Ins favour, or a testmioiiv of Ins love. To 
]Vlr. Ireniuiigei it was hut the earnest and 
the anticipation of that high and lu'aveiily 
crown, which shall heicafler be the meed 
of active exertion and atfeclionate zeal in 
the cause 6f tlie Kedeemer, and in the , 
promotion of Ins spnitiiai kingdom here 
upon eaitli. To him a few years inoie of 
life were ul little value, excepting as they 
might have been the im‘aiis of inereasing 
the measure of genentl good. 

The sighs and teais of every rank and 
order, and particnhirl> of the poor children, 
to whom he was a s|iiiilnal father, have 
followed him to the grave. If in the sal- 
vation of hnnran souls the. riches of a 
Christian miiuhter consist, then has Mr. 
Iremoiiger <iied rich indeed. Thousands 
and tiiousaiidt) will owe their liope.s of an- 
other w'orld to the blessings which, under 
the l^rovidLiice of (iod, his cxei lions have 
showereil down upon them. 

He has now entered into his rest. For 
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Ills sudden and awful departure none, ex- 
cepting himself, were at all prepared. High 
and loyv, n(;li and poor» hy the hanic unex- 
pected Mow, seem to li.ivt* loi»i a common 
relation, piotectoi, and fiieiid. By his 
death, indeed, a void has heoii createf^iii 
society, winch no single peison is (pialified 
to till, unless it sli.iii please u good Provi- 
deuce to laisc u]> another, wlio shall he 
gifted witli the same lare asscinhlage of 
moral, social, and C^hiisiian vntnes. But 
there are niati), we who will now 

press forward to shew tiieii atU'ct innate 
reniemhiarice of tlieii depai ted fiiend, hy 
an active pioniotion of th(‘ same great ob- 
ject, ill which wiih liiin, they weie in- 
gaged. Tlioiigh dead, he yet sj)'‘:ik‘*tli,'’ 
and even though his body is laid low, iie 
will be the haMj)y insLrmneiit of advaiieiiig 
the glory of fiod and liie welfare of man- 


kind in the good spirit which he has awaken- 
ed, in the model of himself which ho has 
left for imitation, and in the numberless 
friends, over whom Ins memory and ex- 
ample will ever retain a strong and an ani- 
mating indiiencc. 

^'lio following legacies evince his atfec- 
tionatc anxiety for the numerous charitable 
institutions in this place, beyond the period 
of bis existence. He lias becjucatbed dOl. , 
to the Treasnnn- of the Hampshire Society 
for tlic Kdiieation of the Poor on Dr, 
liell's Plan; :):)!. to the Treasurer of tlie 
Wincliestei Diocesan and District (>)in- 
imrtcc 111 aid of the Society for Proniotiag 
Cdnistian Knowledge; 501. to the Trea- 
surer of the Winchester Female -Vsylum ; 
for the iis(‘ of those three jcinrities, fice 
lioiii legacy duty. 
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Diiehy, With Observations on the Country 
and its Inhabitants, in a Series of Letters, 
by Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S. See, 

A Greek and English Lexicon, founded 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


' A Wetl-wiskfr’s communication was sent in the proper way, and is 
under consideration. 

Is Dot C. P. W* aware that the practice to which he alludes has the 
laaction of our Universities and Collegiate Churches ? 

C, P,y Ckricut, Ojconunsis, and R, R> have been received, and are 


under consideration. 

The pamphlet alluded to by S. D. N. never reached us, and we made 
a fruitless attempt to procure it. 

A Country Rector, I. S., L A and {CUricus, Bath,) shall appear. 

We wish to address a few lines to £. on the subject of his communi- 
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ON THE HOMILIES. 

A short Declaration of the true, 
lively, and Christian Faith. 

The first coming to God is through 
fatth, whereby, as it has been de- 
clared, we are justified before (iod ; 
and lest any man should be deceived 
herein it is diligently to be noted 
that faith is taken in the Scripture 
in tw^o manner of ways. 

One faith is called a dead faith, 
which bringeth forth no good fruits, 
but is idle, barren, and uufruit/ul. 
And this is compared by St, James 
to the faith of devils, who believe 
and tremble, but do nothing well. 
And such faith have wdeked Chris- 
tians; who coi^fess God in their 
mouths, but deny him in deeds, 
“ being abominable and without the 
right faith, and to all good works 
reprovable.” And this faith is a 
belief in man's heart, whereby he 
knoweth that there is a God, and 
agreeth to the truth of God's word 
contained in Scripture. And this is 
not properly called faith, because as 
one who readeth Caesar’s Commen- 
taries believing them to be true, 
still cannot be said to believe in 
Caesar, from whom he looks for no 
help nor benefit, so he that believes 
the truth of the Bible, and yet lives 
so ungodlily that he cannot look to 
enjoy the promises and benefits of 
God, such a man though he has 
faith in the words of God, cannot 
properly be said to have faith in 
God ; he cannot trust to receive 
grace, mercy, and everlasting life at 
God’s band, but rather must expect 
Remembrancer, No. J9. 


indignation and punishment accord- 
ing to the merits of his wicked life. 
For, as an ancient writer hath ex- 
pressed it, “ Forasmuch as faith 
without works is dead, it is not now 
faith ; as a dead man is not a man.’' 
This dead faith therefore is not that 
sure and substantial faith which 
savefh sinners. 

Another faith there is in Scrip- 
ture which is not idle, unfruitful, 
and dead, but worketh by love, and 
is called a quick and lively faith* 
“ And this is not the common belief 
of the articles of our faith, but it is 
also a true trust and confidence of 
the mercy of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a steadfast hope 
of all good things to be received at 
God’s hand, and that although we 
through infirmity or temptation of 
our ghostly enemy, do fall from him 
by sin ; yet, if we return unto him 
again by true repentance, that he 
will forgive and forget our oifences 
for his Son’s sake our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and will make us inheritors 
with him of his everlasting kingdom : 
and that in the meantime until that 
kingdom come, he will be ou^ pro- 
tector and defender in all perils and 
dangers, whatsoever do chance ; and 
that though sometime he doth send 
us sharp adversity, yet that ever- 
more he will be a loving father unto 
us; correcting us for our silt, but 
not withdrawing his mercy finally 
from us, if we trust in him and com- 
mit ourselves wholly unto him, hang 
only upon hhn, and call upon him^ 
ready to obey and serve him. Thin 
is the true, lively, and unfeigned 
3D 
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Christian faith, and is not in the 
mouth and outward profession only, 
but it livetli and stirreth inwardly in 
the heart.’' And it is not without 
the love of God and of our neigh- 
bours, nor without the fear of God, 
nor without the desire to hear his 
•word and to follow it, avoiding evil 
and doing gladly all good works. 
This faith is the true ground of the 
benefits we trust to receive from 
God ; a certificate and sure looking- 
for them although they yet sensibly 
appear not unto us. 

“ Of this faith three things are 
specially to be noted, 1st. that it 
doeth not lie dead in the heart, but 
is lively and fruitful in bringing 
forth good works. Secondly, that 
without it shall no good works be 
done that shall be acceptable and 
pleasant unto God. Thirdly, what 
manner of works they be that this 
faith doth bring forth.” 

For the first, as the light cannot 
be bid, so this faith cannot he kept 
secret, but will break out and shew 
itself when occasion is oftered ; and 
as the living body of a man performs 
such acts as belong to it by nature 
as it hath need, opportunity, and 
occasion, so the soul that has a 
lively faith will always be doing some 
good work which shall shew that it is 
living. Therefore to suppose that 
the scriptural commendations of 
faith set us at liberty from good 
works, is to trifle with God and de- 
ceive ourselves, and proves that wc 
neither have the true faith nor un- 
derstand what it means. For it re- 
quires us, as has been said, not only 
to believe all things contained in 
Scripture, but also to have an ear- 
nest trust and confidence in God’s 
mercy and care for his Son’s sake ; 

and that we have our Saviour 
Christ our perpetual advocate and 
priest ; in whose only merits, obla- 
tion, and suffering we do trust that 
our offences be continually washed 
and purged, whensoever we repent^ 
ing truly do return to him with our 
wlio'le heart, steadfastly determining 
with ourselves through his grace, to 


obey and serve him in keeping his 
commandments, and never to turn 
back again to sin. Such is the true 
faith that the Scripture doth so much 
commend.” And it will shew itself 
forth and cannot long be idle; for 
as it is written, the just man lives by 
his faith. 

This Ihct, viz. that the true faith 
has charity always joined unto it, 
and is fruitful, bringing forth good 
works, has always been received as 
indisputable. The wise man saith 
he that believeth in (iod will hearken 
unto his commaudnients. St. Au- 
gustine saith, good living cannot be 
separated from true faith, which 
worketh by love ; and St. Chrysos- 
tom saith, faith of itself is full of 
good works, as soon as a man doth 
believe he shall he ‘garnished with 
them. St. Paul teaches the same 
doctrine at barge in the eleventh 
chapter of his epistle to the He- 
brews. And all the holy men whom 
he speaks of in that chapter, had 
their faith surely fixed in God when 
all the world was against them. 
They did not only know him to be 
the Maker and Governor of all men, 
but also they had a special trust, 
that he would he their God, their 
Comforter, aider, helper, maintainer, 
and defender. This is Christian 
faith, and these men, altliough they 
were not named Christians, had a 
Christian faith, looking for the bene- 
fits of God the Father, through the 
merits of his Son Jesus Christ. The 
difference between them and us is, 
that they looked when Christ should 
come, and we be in the time when 
he is come. Tlierefore, as St. Au- 
gustine saith, the time is altered, 
but not the l^aith. We have both 
one faith in one Christ. They had 
the same Holy Ghost that we have. 
“ God gave them then grace to be 
his children, as he doth us now. 
But now by the coining of Christ 
we have received more abundantly 
the spirit of God in our hearts, 
whereby we may conceive a greater 
faith and a surer trust than many of 
them had* But in effect they and 
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we be all one ; we have the same 
faith that they hadf in God ; and 
they ^the same that we have.” In 
short, by all the declarations of St. 
Paul, it is evident that the true, 
lively, and Christian failh is ’•no 
de^ci, vain, or unfruitful thing, but 
a thing of perfect virtue of w'onder- 
ful operation, or working, and 
strength, bringing forth all good 
motions and good works. All 
other writers in Holy Scripture as- 
sert the self-same thing. Many 
who at an early period professed the 
failh of Clirist, were in tliis error ; 
they thought they knew God and 
believed in lum, when in their life 
they declared the contrary. Which 
error St. John in his first e])i.'stle con- 
futing write! h in this wise. Hereby 
W'e are certified that we know God 
if we observe his commandments. 
He that saith he knoweth God, and 
observeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him. 
He says much more to the same 
purpose : that whosoever sinneth 
doth not know God : that every 
man who belioveth that Jesus is 
Christ, is born of God, and we know 
that whosoever is born of God doth 
not sin : but he that is begotten of 
God purgeth himself, and the devil 
doth not touch him. And in his 
third epistle he coiifirmeth the 
whole matter of faith and works in 
few' words, saying, he that doth well 
is of God, and he that doth evil 
knoweth not God. 

As St. John saith that the lively 
knowledge and faith of God bring- 
eth forth good works, so he saith 
likewise of hope and charity that 
they cannot stand with evil living. 
And he wrote not this as a subtle 
saying devised of his own fantasy, 
but as a most certain and necessary 
truth taught unto him by Christ 
himself, the eternal and infallible 
verity, who in many places doth 
most clearly affirm that faith, hope, 
and charity cannot consist or stand 
without good and godly works. Of 
faith Christ saith, he that believeth 
in the Son hath everlasting life ; but 


he that believeth not in the Son 
shall not see life, but the wratb of 
God remaineth upon him. Now 
forasmuch as he that believeth in 
Christ hath everlasting life, it must 
needs consequently follow that he 
that hath this faith must have also 
good works, and be studious to ob- 
serve God’s commandments obedi- 
ently. For to them that have evil 
works, and lead their life in disobe- 
dience, or transgression, or breaking 
of God's commandments, without 
repentance, pertaineth not everlast- 
ing life, but everlasting death, as 
Christ himself saith — They that do 
well shall go into life eternal, but 
they that do evil shall go into ever- 
lasting lire. And he also affirmeth 
that true charity, as well as true 
faith, bringeth forth good works. 
Whosoever hath my commandments 
and keepelh them, that is he that 
loveth me. And as the love of God 
is tried by good works, so is the 
fear of God also — as the wise man 
saith, the dread of God putteth 
away sin, and he that fearetli God 
will do good works. 

A man may soon deceive himself 
upon this subject, and think that by 
faith he know'eth God, loveth him, 
feareth him, and belongeth to him 
when in deed and truth he doth 
nothing less. Wherefore it must 
always be remembered that there is 
only one trial and proof of all these 
things — a very godly and Christian 
life. ** He that feelcth his heart set 
to seek God's honour, and studieth 
to know the will and commandments 
of (iod, and to frame himself tliere- 
iinto, and leadeth not his life after 
the desire of his own flesh to serve 
the devil by sin, but setteth his 
iniud to serve God, for God's own 
sake ; and for his sake also to love 
all his neighbours, whether they be 
friends or adversaries, doing good 
to every man as opportunity servetb^ 
and willingly hurting no man, such 
a mail may well rejoice in God, per- 
ceiving by tl^e trade of his life, that 
he unfeignedly hath the right know- 
ledge, a lively faitfr^ a steadfast 

3 D 2 
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hope, a true and unfeigned love and 
fear of God. But he that caste th 
away the yoke of God’s command- 
ments from his neck, and giveth 
himself to live without true repent- 
ance after his own sensual mind and 
pleasure, not regarding to know 
God’s word, and much less to live 
according thereunto, such a man 
clearly deceiveth himself, and seeth 
not his own heart if he thinketh that 
he either knoweth God, loveth him, 
feaxeth him, or trusteth in him.” 
Some fancy that they belong to 
God, though they live in sin ; others 
that tiiey know and love him though 
they pay no regard to the com- 
mandments ; others that they love 
him when at the same time they 
hate their neighbours. But all such 
persons arc explicitly warned of 
their errors in the Scripture, and 
especially by St. John in the epistle 
already quoted. 

It pertaineth to a Christian man, 
to have the true Christian faith, and 
to try himself whether he hath it or 
no : and to know what belongeth to 
it, and how it works. It is not the 
world we can trust to; the world 
and all that is therein is but vanity. 
It is God that must be our defence 
and protection against all tempta- 
tion of wickedness and sin ; errors, 
superstition, idolatry, and all evil. 
Let UB therefore try and examine 
OUT faith what it is ; let us not flat- 
ter ourselves but look upon our 
works, and so judge of our faith 
what it ia. ** Christ speaketb of 
this matter and himself saith, the 
tree is known by the fruit. There- 
fore let us do good works, and 
thereby declare our faith to be the 
lively Christian faith. Let. us, by 
such virtues as ought to spring out 
of faith, shew our election to be 
sure and stable as St. Peter teach- 
cth— -Endeavour yourselves to make 
ymx calling and election certain by 
gQpd works.” “ So shall we shew 
Ifdbed that we have the very lively 
0|tiiftian faith, and mpy so certify 
.Mr conscience the better that we be 


in the right faith, and also by these 
means confirm other men. Well 
may wc bear the name of Christian 
men, but we do lack the true faith 
that doth belong thereunto; for 
tru\i faith doth eYer bring forth good 
works, as St. James saith, shew me 
thy faith by thy deeds. Thy deeds 
and works must be an open testi- 
monial of thy faith, otherwise thy 
faith being without good works, is 
but the devil’s faith, the faith of the 
wicked, a fantasy of faith, and not a 
true Christian faith. And like as 
the devils and evil people, be no- 
thing the better for their counterfeit 
faith, but it is unto them the more 
cause of damnation ; so they that 
be christened, and have received 
knowledge of God and of Christs 
merits, and yet of a set purpose do 
live idly without good works, think- 
ing the name of a naked faith to be 
either sufficient for tliem, or else 
setting their minds upon vain plea- 
sures of (his world, do live in sin 
without repentance, not uttering the 
fruits that do belong to such an 
high profession, upon such pre- 
sumptuous persons, and wicked 
sinners must needs remain the great 
vengeance of God and eternal pu- 
nishment in hell prepared for the 
devil and wicked livers.” 

Therefore, as you profess the 
name of Christ, let no such imagi- 
nation beguile you ; but be sure of 
your faith, try it by your living; 
mark the fruits ; ma^ the increase 
by it of love and charity towards 
God and your neighbour, and so 
you shall perceive it to be true and 
lively. If you perceive such a faith 
in you, rejoice in it, and maintain 
it, and keep it still in you, and let 
it be daily increasing ; so shall you 
be sure that you shall please God 
by this faith ; and at length, as 
other faithful men have done before, 
so shall you, when his will is come 
to him, and receive the end and final 
reward of your faith, the salvation 
of your souls. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

I obsWve that all the commentators 
on Numbers xxii. 22. see the ne- 
cessity of supplying something ^^to 
obviate the seeming contradiction 
of God's having permitted Balaam 
to go, and of his being afterwards 
angry with him for going. But if 
we adopt the reading of the LXX. 
we shall perceive that there is no 
contradiction whatever. God's an- 
ger was kindled because he went 
avTo^ avion, that is, of his own 
head. The permission to go was 
accompanied with the condition, 

“ if the men come to call thee 
Balaam did not wait till he was 
called, but went ayroy w^oy avrov, 
See Viger Zeniiii. p. IGG. 

Amicus. 

NOTE IIY THE EimoR. 

The edition of the LXX. published 
from the MS. in the Vatican, by Lam- 
bert Bos, has this various reading Ka* 
d 0£e? or* ewo^tt»6») ayro?* 
omitting the' words ayrov. *The 

sense does not materially ditier from that 
suggested by Amiens, arcording to Sca- 
pula’s exposition of Ayroy. “ Poiiitiir et 
pro solus, aliorum ope non adjiitus; ut 
apud Horn, avroy 'Trtp luv 9 rpo^a;^oicnv 
AuToy solus, sejunctus ab aliis. 
Marc. VI. 31. ^yr* y/xEiy «yT 0 i vos soli, 
dimissis nempe cxteiis — Non aliter apud 
Latinos ipse usurpatur v. c. apud Liv. 
li. 54. Schleusiier Lex. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Your last Number contains some 
remarks from the y)eii of Oxonivnsis, 
on the word ^ray, as occurring in the 
disputed passage of Tit. ii. 15. I 
do not mean to question ihc general 
accuracy of Dr. Middleton’s rule for 
determining the collective or dis- 
tributive import of this adjective, 
whenever his rule can be fairly ap^ 
plied : but there are many instances 
of the word being used in a peculiar 
sense, and 1 believe that the passage 
in question is one, as explained in 
the last article which you published 
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upon the subject; it was there 
shewn, and illustrated by other 
texts from the writings of the same 
Apostle, that it has a superlative 
sense pna iwiray^y “ with thc 
Utmost authority.'* 

•Nor do I think that the examples 
which your learned correspondent 
has adduced in support of Dr. Mid- ^ 
dleton’s canon, are all of them ap- 
plicable. I cannot perceive it ne- 
cessary to assign an^ distributive 
sense to the adjective in either of 
the following expressions, h'y itoLffav 

i/’n’op.onvff iraa-a anOpa/vroVy vracniq 

avQ^ox^i our a connective sense 
to l\t7ov<; Xpiirriy rin nraaav 

paxpo^vpian. It appears to me that 
the signification of voLaaf, without 
the article, in the first of these 
pVirases, is nearly the same as in the 
latter phrase, where the article is 
inserted ; and that in both of them 
it occurs in a superlative sense. 

It sometimes happens, that the 
validity of a rule is impaired by an 
endeavour to extend it too far ; and 
.such, as I humbly conceive, is the 
case in the instance before us. 

I remain. Sir, 

J. S. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The freedom of discussion, which 
ought to be allow'ed in all matters 
of theological debate must prove 
iny apology for again troubling you 
on the subject of my former com- 
munication relative to Bishop Sand- 
ford’s application of the text, Rom. 
xiv. 23. Your correspondent Aitcb- 
bey thinks my objection trifling and 
unfounded : but 1 must own that 1 
see nothing in his observations of 
sufficient weight to induce me to 
alter my opinion. 

He allows that the subject of dis- 
course pursued by the Apostle is 
not ** precisely similar'* to the 
Bishop's. •Any person who will 
take the trouble to peruse Rotn. 
vii. ttnd the passage extracted from 
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the right reverend Prelate's sermon* 
will.perceive that they have no man- 
ner of connection with each other. 
Still however Aitchbey maintains 
that the words whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sin*' are fairly capable 
of being extended to the sense in 
which the Bishop applies them. On 
this point we are at issue. 

It is an established rule in divi- 
nity, and one which should never 
be departed from, that no text in 
Scripture ought to be brought for- 
ward to prove any doctrine, but in 
the strict and literal meaning which 
it bears in the original. For pur- 
poses of illustration a wider rule 
of interpretation may be adopted 
without violation of propriety : but 
for that of proof the most scru- 
pulous care ought to be taken to 
confine every text most rigidly to its 
primary signification. If a word or 
passage, which is used in the Bible 
in one decided sense, be cited by a 
theological writer in a foreign one, 
is not this stretching the ** essential 
expausiveiiess” of Scripture beyond 
all legitimate bounds, and giving li- 
cence to ** imagination and fancy in 
exposition to an unwarrantable de- 
gree.^' Nay, 1 do not apprehend 
it can be cited even in an enlarged 
and secondary meaning with due 
regard to the cause of truth : since 
no doctrine ought to he asserted 
but upon the most satisfactory and 
indubitable grounds. It is not enough 
to avoid actual error in doctrine; 
the very possibility of erroneous or 
inimical construction ought to be 
sedulously guarded against. 

But, says Aitchbey, the Apostle 
speaks in the particular, the Bishop 
in the general 1 cannot quite agree 
with him here ; for to me it appears 
that they are speaking, not of the 
operation of the same faith, but of 
two distinct sorts of faith. St. Paul 
had been maintaining the right of 
P^ect liberty of conscience in 
dibigs indifferent : the question he 
#as endeavouring to sel at rest be- 
^een the Jewish and Gentile con. 


verts was the legality of the use of 
particular meats, which under the 
Mosaic dispensation had been ex- 
pressly forbidden. Now, it the 
prohibition had been continued un- 
de. the new covenant, it would 
have been an act of positive obe- 
dience ill Christians to abstain from 
them, and, as such, reducible to the 
general principles of faith in Christ 
Jesus. But the fact was directly 
the reverse : the necessity for the 
prohibition no longer continued ; 
the divine law upon the subject was 
annulled ; the Apostle declares that 
it did not in the slightest degree 
signify whether they allowed them- 
selves the use of those meats or 
not ; that one man might eat, and 
onother not eat, provided that each 
followed his own conscientious per- 
suasion, with the same safety; (a 
freedom of opinion and action pro- 
perly conceded iti a case of indiffer- 
ence, but certainly not extending to 
the essentials of religion) yet if any 
one acted in contradiction to his 
own opinions, then he became mo- 
rally guilty. What therefore says 
the Apostle? Every one who vio- 
lates his own principles, even when 
no ])ositive precept of religion in- 
terferes to direct them, commits a 
sill ; — a doctrine which no man will 
deny. What says Bishop Sandford ? 
Whatever a man does, which is not 
founded upon a principle of faith in 
Christ, is not acceptable to God : — 
a doctrine also most true and im- 
portant ; and one which never more 
needed to be enforced than in the 
present loose and latitudinarian age. 
But I wish simply to ask the ques- 
tion, Is the former of these doc- 
trines a direct and conclusive proof 
of the latter ? and, if not a direct 
and conclusive proof, docs it serve 
to strengthen the writer’s argument, 
and establish it on grounds clearly 
scriptural? If it does not effect 
this, the design of its quotation has 
failed, 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

C.P, 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

■ ■< C Continued.) 

** And Elijah said there is a sound of 
abundance of rain,” i Kings xviii. 4l? 

“ I will call upon the Lord, and he shall 
send thunder and rain.” i Sam. xii. 17. ' 

“ I will also command the clouds that 
they rain ro rain upon it.” Isaiali v. 6* 

The Indian priests are supposed 
to bo in jjreat favour with the Deity, 
a ml able to procure rains when they 
please ; and they have a tradition, 
that llieir forefathers sought for ainl 
obtained such seasonable rains as 
gave them jdcntiful crops. And 
they now seek them in a manner 
agreeable to the shadow of this tra- 
dition. When the ground is parch- 
ed tlieir rairi’ makers (as they are 
commonly termed) are to mediate 
with the bountiful lioly spirit of fire. 
But their old cunning prophets are 
not fond of entering on this religi- 
ous duty, and avoid it as long as 
they possibly can, till the mur.pjurs 
of the )>eople force them to the 
sacred attempt, for the security of 
their own lives. If he fails the pro- 
phet is shot dead, because they are 
so credulous of his divine power 
conveyed by the holy spirit of fire, 
that they reckon him an enemy to 
the state, by averting the general 
good, and bringing desolating fa- 
mine ufion the beloved people. But 
in general he is so discerning in the 
stated laws of nature, and skilful in 
priestcraft, that he always seeks for 
rain either at the full or change of 
the moon, unless the birds, either 
by instinct or the temperature of 
iheir bodies, should direct him 
othenvise. However, if in a dry 
season the clouds by the veering of 
the winds pass wide of their fields, 
while they are inveighing bitterly 
against him, some in speech, and 
some in heart, he soon changes 
their well known notes, he assumes 
a displeased countenance and car- 
riage, and attacks them with bittpr 
reproacbes, for their vicious conduct 


in the marriage state, and for their 
notorious pollutions by going to the 
women in their religious retirements, 
and for multifarious crimes that 
never could enter into his head to 
suspect them of perpetrating; but 
that the divinity his holy things were 
endued with had now suffered a great 
decay, although he had fasted, pu-* 
rifled himself, and on every other 
account had lived an innocent life, 
according to the old beloved speech, 
adding, “ Loak IshtohooUo will 
never be kind to bad people.” He 
concludes with a religious caution 
to the penitent, advisling them to 
mend their manners, and the times 
will mend theirs : then they depart 
with sorrow and shame. The old 
women will exclaim, as they go 
along, loudly against the young 
people, and protest they will watch 
their manners very narrowly for the 
time to come, as they are sure of 
their own steady virtue. If a two 
years drought happens, the synhe- 
drims, at the earnest solicitations of 
the mortified sinners, convene in a 
body, and make proper inquiry into 
the true cause of their calamities, 
because (say they) it is better to 
spoil a few roguish people than a 
few roguish people should spoil 
Hoituk-ore.toopah : the lot soon 
falls upon Jonas, and he is immedi- 
ately swallowed up. Too much 
rain is equally dangerous Fo these 
prophets. I \as lately told by 
a gentleman of distinguished cha- 
racter, that a famous rain-maker of 
the Miiskhoge was shot dead be- 
cause the rain overflowed their fields 
to a great height in the middle of 
August, and destroyed their weighty 
harvest. They ascribed the mis- 
chief to his ill-will, as the Deity 
they say doth not injure the virtu- 
ous, and designed him only to do 
good to the beloved people. — 
Adair's American IndianSy p, 85. 

“ And Saul went out to meet him that 
he might salute him.’* 1 Sam. xiii. lO. 

The custom of going forth to < 
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meet and greet a visitor is frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures ; thus 
Lot also, when he saw the atigels 
approaching, (whom we have no 
reason for .supposing he knew to be 
such at the time,) rose up to ineqt 
tliem, and he bowed himself with 
his foce to the ground. Compare 
this with the practice of tlic Japa- 
nese. At Jagami, where we dined, 
we were received by the host in a 
more polite and obsequious manner 
than I ever experienced since in any 
other part of the world. It io the 
custom ill this country for tli<; land- 
lord to go to meet the travellers part 
of the way, and with every token of 
the utmost submission and respect, 
bid them welcome ; he then hurries 
home in order to receive bis guests 
at his house in the same humble and 
jespectful manner, after which some 
trining present is produced on a 
small and low square table. Thum- 
jerg-’s rm»cfc,vol. iii.p. 100. Ktem- 
pher's Jofkm, vol. ii. p. 448. 

** And it came to pass when tlie evil spi- 
rit from God was upon Saul, that David 
took an harp and played with his harp, so 
3anl was refreshed and was well, and the 
evil spirit departed from him.*' 1 Sam. 
xvi. S3. 

It has been credited by many, and 
has been handed down to memory, 
that when the pains of the Sciatica 
are most severe they will be assuag- 
ed by the soft notes of a flute player. 
I have very lately read in a book of 
Theophrastus, that the melody of 
the flute skilfully and delicately 
managed, has power to heal the 
bites of vipers. The same is related 
in a book of Democritus, which is 
entitled, of plagues and pestilen- 
tial disorders.*' In this he says 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy 
for many human complaints. So 
great is the sympathy betwixt the 
bodies and the minds of men, and 
bS^xt the maladies and remedies 
^ faind and body. Aulm Gellius, 
b.JLc. 13. 

Tbe ancient music, according lo 


the Chinese writers of every age, 
could call down superior spirits from 
etberial regions, raise up the manes 
of departed beings, inspire men with 
a If^ve of virtue, and lead them to 
the practice of their duty. GroBius 
CAtitn, vol. ii. p. 493. 

And Goliath had an helmet of brass 
upon ins head, and he was armed with a 
coat of mail, and the wcinilit of the coat 
was five thousand shekels of brass, and he 
had ^leaves of brass upon Ins legs, and a 
target of brass betwecnliis shoulders.” 1 
Sam. xvii. o, 6. 

And king Rclioboam made shields of 
brass.*' 2 Cbron. xii. lO. 

In the times of the heroes all the 
arms were similarly brass, as is evi- 
dent from Homer, when he describes 
the axe of Fisander and the dart 
of Meninon. My ' opinion too is 
strengthened from this circumstance, 
that the spear of Achilles, which is 
placed in the temple of Minerva in 
Phaseus, has its bottom and top 
part,, of brass ; and the sword of 
Meinnon, among the Nicomedenses, 
in the temple of il^.sculapius, is 
wholly of brass, and this 1 know to 
be true. Pamanias* Description of 
Greece, b. 2. c, 3. v. i p. 257. 

The spears of the Massagetas, the 
points of their arrows, and their 
battle axes, are made of brass. He- 
rodotus informs us brass too was 
principally used in the mechanical 
operations of the more ancient In- 
dians, and from them, or at least 
from the East, where mines were 
first explored and wrought, instru- 
ments of this metal were scattered 
over the eastern world. They are 
sometimes to tliis day found amidst 
the rubbish of old mines, and even 
those of Cornwall, when first re- 
opened after a lapse of many ages, 
exhibited to the astonished explorers 
the hammers, axes, chisels, and 
other copper and brass tools of the 
ancient Phenician miners. Mau^ 
rice's Indian Antifuiiiee, vol. vii. p. 
196. 
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To the Editor of the Hemembrancer . 

Sir, 

Permit me to call the attention of 
your readers to a practice which^n 
my opinion, ought not to be suffered 
to pass without the notice and cen- 
sure of all who are friends to that 
legitimate government and disci- 
pline of the Church, which is the 
only effectual safeguard of Christian 
unity. The practice 1 allude to is 
that which some ministers of the 
Establishment (1 hope and trust their 
number is but small) most unwarran- 
tably adopt, of churching women 
and administering the Sacrament of 
* baptism in private houses. The 
di|ty of clergymen in both these res- 
pects appears so plain, that when I 
was first requested to perform the 
two services privately, 1 represented 
to the applicant that compliance 
was absolutely impossible; for at 
that time 1 had not an idea that any 
clergyman would venture to assume 
I the authority to transgress the dijec- 
tions of the rubric ; and was igno- 
rant enough to feel surprise at the 
information, that the tiling hail been 
<lone in the parish where the person 
making the request had formerly 
resided. As however 1 do not see 
how the example of one individual 
can justify another in departing 
from his prescribed line of conduct, 

' I own myself not sufficiently liberal 
and independent to set myself above 
the laws of the church under whose 
authority 1 am appointed to act as 
a minister, and am content to receive 
its ordinances as they were delivered 
to me, without taking the liberty of 
new-modelling its constitution at roy 
own pleasure. 

Independent of the perfect con- 
tradiction in terms, contained in the 
expression Churching women' 
hornet** the following quotations from 
the liturgy and rubric will condemn 
the practice I have mentioned, not 
^nlyas unauthorised, but as a direct 
violation of authority, and even 
breach of a most solemn promise. 

“ Bishop . — Will you give your 
Remembrancer, No. 19. 


faithful diligence always so to mniia- 
ter the doctrine and sacraineffls^ 
and the discipline of Christ, Rs the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this 
church and realm hath received the 
same, according to the command- 
ments of God : so that you may 
teach the people committed to your 
cure and charge with all diligence « 
to keep and observe the same.’' 

“ Answer . — I will do so by the 
help of the Lord .’^ — Office for the 
Ordination of Priests. 

The baptismal service is entitled. 

The ministration of public bap- 
tism of infants, to be .used, in the 
church,** 

In the form for the churching of 
women, the rubric directs “ The 
woman, at the usual time after her 
delivery, shaU come into the Church 
decently apparelled, and there shall 
kneel down in some convenient 
place, 

These directions are so plain and 
positive as to render all comment 
upon the subject superfluous. I 
shall therefore merely ask one sim- 
ple question, how can any clergy- 
man pretend to justify his conduct, 
in departing from the authority af 
the Church, to which he is bound by 
laws civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
and to which he has vowed obe 
dieiice.’^ 

I am, Sir, Yours, 

. C. P. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

By the 55th Canon, preachers are 
required to prefitce their sermpns 
with a prayer for Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church ; first generally, and 
afterwards specifically, conceived in 
the form or to the effect therein pre- 
scribed. One of the injunctions of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Bishops of his province, issued in the 
year 1695 funs thus, It seems 
very fit that you require your clergy 
in their prayer before the sermon to 
3 £ 
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keep to the effect of the 55th Canon. 
It being commonly reported that it is 
the manner of some in every diocese 
either to tise only the Lord s Prayer, 
(which the Canoti prescribes as the 
conclusion of their prayer, and not 
as the whole ptayer), or at least 
to leave out the King s titles, and 
forbear to pray for the Bishops as 
such.'* In Cathedral churches (so 
far as I am informed), in the public 
pulpits of the Universities, in parish 
churches where a Bishop is resident, 
and in corporate towns on public 
occasions this form is still used ; 
but in the generality of churches, 
and oil ordinary occasions, it is 
commonly siijierseded by one or 
other of the Collects in tiie Liturgy. 
Now it has often struck mo as matter 
of w'onder and regret that a prayer 
for a specific purpose, thus enjoined 
by an express Canon, enforced by 
archiepisco[>al injunction, and sanc- 
tioned by the usage of the 
mina docirina^y' our University and 
mother churches, should ever have 
fallen into disuse in any orthodox 
pulpit in the kingdoms. And 1 have 
been the more inclined to wonder at 
and regret this omission when I have 
considered the nature of the prayer 
itself. 1. Its comprehensive brevity 
and noble primitive simplicity. 2. 
Its entire accordance with the frame 
of our united ecclesiastical and civil 
polity. 3. Its tendency to promote 
mutual good will between the <liffer- 
ent ranks of the community, who are 
all called upon in this short and im- 
pressive abridgment of the Litany to 
unite in calling down blessings tem- 
poral and eternal on the heads of 
each other. 4. Lastly though not 
least, that, with the exception of the 
prayer for the Church Militant 
(which in country churches is, 1 
believe, seldom used, except at the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrament) 
it is the only part of our public ser- 
vice which contains the solemn and 
adding recognition of those happy 
sairas who have departed this life 
iti ’die true faith and fear of their 
Lord ; a part of llie H^rvice of the 


Church which'from the joy and cohn- 
fort it is calculated to afford to 
every pious Christian whose dearest 
coiinectioos arc fallen asleep in 
Christ, ought never to be omitted 
in any assembly for public worship. 

If there be any good and suffi- 
cient ground of reason or airiho- 
rity for the omission of this prayer 
(which I can hardly conceive to 
exist) I shall he obliged to any of 
your correspondents who wall uitorni 
me of it, and also of the time when 
such ornissi(tn began to prevail. 
But if it arose originally from igno- 
rance, disregard or disrelish of the 
Canonical injunetion, and practice 
of the inotlier churches, and Im^ 
been eonlinned without thought, I 
siiiceiely hope that the inferior 
clergy insleacl of perpetiiating error 
and disatfeelion, will not be back- 
ward in reverting to the old paths, 
and that such as are in authority 
will be induced to take order for the 
restoration of this most exeellenl 
aik'l appropriate part of our publish 
service w here it .is intentionally omit- 
ted. 

I am, Sir, A c. 

<!>.£. T.i:. 

Baihy Ftk 1020. 


SUFFRAO’AN BISHOPS. 

In the brief, and very imperfect 
sketch, of the origin and history of 
the chorepiscopi of the earlier ages 
of the Church, contained in my last 
letter, 1 observed tliat a question 
had been started, involving no less 
than the reality of their episcopal 
and apostolic character. It has been 
doubted whether they were real 
bishops, taken from the order of 
priests, and by a solemn and dis- 
tinct ordination consecrated to their 
sacred office ; or, whether they were 
still priests, diffiering little, if at all, 
from the tarspio^it/lai, or priests of the 
circuit, who were appointed by the 
council of Laodicea to succeed 
them, lo canvass this (piestion tho- 
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roughly, and to pursue it through 
all its details, would by no means 
he con/patible with the nature and 
object of a periodical work ; to pass 
it over in silence would be unsatis- 
factorily, and )>erhaps scarcely con- 
sistent with fairness and candour. 
It becomes also the more desirable 
to reniiii<l oiir cotetiiporarics of the 
real and true state of the case, be- 
cause some of our own writers ap- 
pear to have been misled by a par- 
tial examination, and to have ar- 
rived at conclusions utterly unwar- 
ranted by history. Now a strict 
inquiry, not into the opinions of 
^comparatively late writers, but into 
the representations of the earliest 
genuine records of the Church, 
obliges us to conclude, that, though 
from a very remote period measures 
were from time to time adopted to 
limit the increasing authority (»f this 
Order of Clergy, yet, till they had 
fallen into disrepute in the Court of 
Jlonic, and their extinction was fully 
ikletermined upon, no doubt was ever 
entertained as to tlie reality of their 
episcopal character. The only ques- 
tion ever agitated was, what were 
the limits w ithin which the exercise 
of their functions should he coii- 
fiiied. But, afler their linal sup- 
jiression was resolsed upon at Rome, 
the pope and inaii) of the clergy 
not only questioned, but positively 
‘denied their title to that character. 
Thus, after the council held at 
Rome by Charlemagne, we find Leo 
the Third, about the vear BOO, call- 
ed upon to pronounce his jiidgcineiit 
upon these pretenders to the cpis- ' 
copal character, as they were called 
by some, who represented them- 
selves as the only regularly and ca- 
iionicalK ordained clerg> — who had 
derived their orders from tlie hands 
of the bishops of the cities — and 
who were become exceedingly jea- 
lous of the chorepiscopal clergy. — 
His sentence pronounces that the 
chorepiscopi were no bisliojis, nor 
ever were ; declares their acts void 
and unlawful ; forbids them to dis- 
^'barge any episcopal office for the 


future ; and commands, that those 
who had been ordained by them 
should be re-ordained. The letter 
in which these sweeping clauses are 
contained possesses nothing of that 
sound argument, correct sentiment, 
or 'Christian feeling, which would 
induce us to translate any portion 
of it. Nor shall we find this doc- 
trine always recognized even by the 
popes themselves. Towards the 
close of the ninth century. Pope Ni- 
colaus the First, in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Rodolphus, expresses him- 
self thus — “You inform me, that 
in your districts there arje many or- 
dinations solemnized by the chore- 
piscopi, as well of priests as of 
deacons, whom some bishops de- 
pose, others ordain anew. But we 
})ronounce, that neither ought inno- 
cent men to be oppressed, nor should 
any ordinations or consecrations be 
repeated. For the chorepiscopiw^ere 
made after the form of the seventy ; 
and who would doubt that they pos- 
sessed the offices of bishops? But 
since the sacred canons will not al- 
low every man to arrogate every 
honour to himself, and since by 
these means the dignity of the 
bishops may seem to he transferred 
to their snffiragans, and thus the 
honour of the bishop may be dimi- 
nished, we decree that in this mat- 
ter nothing further shall he done 
beyond the rules of the church.** 

This edict seems to be in jierfect 
conformity with the ancient prac- 
tice through Christendom. Ac- 
knowledging most fully the validity 
of their episcopal consecration, 
never even alluding to a suspicion 
that they were not as truly and 
apostolically bishops, as their more 
dignified brethren in the cities, to 
w'hom they owed subjection ; the 
councils and metropolitans of the 
earliest ages contented themselves 
with at one time abridging their 
]>owcr, at another prescribing rules 
for the more beneficial employment 
of it. But 4o argue because the 
metropolitans were themselves some- 
times cautioned against enlarging 
B £ 2 
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tbe authority of their chorepiscopu 
and these were often warned not to 
exceed tbe powers conferred on them 
by the canons, that therefore they 
were not really bishops, would be 
identically the same with the deoial 
of the episcopal character to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, because an act 
of parliament restricts him from the 
exercise of his episcopal functions 
in England. 

In the year 789 an edict was 
published, under the auspices of 
Charlemagne, from the palace of Aix 
la Chapelle, and thence called Ca- 
pitulare Aquisgranense, the ninth 
section of which contains the follow- 
ing canon and commenfciry — 

“ Likewise in the same council, 
in conformity with that of Ancyra, 
it is ordained that the chorepiscopi 
ought to know the extent of their 
commission, and do nothing with- 
out the sanction of the bishop in 
whose diocese they live. Those 
who are established as chorepiscopi 
in the country and villages, although 
they have received imposition of 
hands from the bishops, and are 
consecrated as bishops, yet ought to 
know how to keep within their pro- 
per bounds, and to govern the ad- 
joining churches intrusted to them, 
and to be content with their own 
peculiar cure and administration. 
They are authorized to appoint rea- 
ders, and sub>dvacons, and exorcists ; 
and let them be contented with hav- 
ing received licence and authority 
over those degrees only. But let 
them not attempt to ordain a priest, 
or a deacon, without the knowledge 
of the bishops of the city, or the 
church to whom themselves or their 
districts are attached. Should they 
dare to transgress the canon, they 
ought to be deposed, and deprived 
of the honour they enjoy. The cho- 
repiscopus is to be ordained by the 
bishop of the city or place adjoiii- 
hg" 

The last clause is only a transla- 
tion of a section in the canons of 
Ancyra. 

The bishops* representatives. 


whom the Greeks call chorespis- 
copi, must not ordain priests or dea- 
cons, nor command the priests of 
the city without the bishop's desire ; 
iV^r act at all without tbe authority 
of letters from him, in each diocese.*’ 
It is scarcely possible for words 
to declare more plainly, that, as far 
as regards the divine commission 
delivered through the apostles, these 
were in the most unequivocal and in 
the fullest manner possessed of it, 
and that the restrictions imposed on 
them were purely and solely of hu- 
man origin. We observed, that the 
close of the cha}>ter above quoted 
was merely a translation of the ce- 
lebrated canon of Ancyra— niorje 
properly speaking, it is ])artly. a 
translation, partly an endeavour 
to complete what in the original 
seemed defective. On the subject 
of that canon much serious discus- 
sion has been entertained by divines, 
iu various ages of the Church. To 
many of your readers, perhaps, a 
detfiiled account of the argument 
might not be interesting; in itself, 
undoubtedly, it is one of no incon- 
siderable importance. It has been 
quoted and commented upon prin- 
cipally by three classes of divines : 
1st, those who raainUiin that the 
right of presbyters to ordain is fully 
recognized by this canon ; 2ndly, 
Episcopalians, who deduce from it 
an argument against the plenary and 
apostolical commission of the cho- 
repiscopi ; and, lastly, by those who 
confine the right of ordination ex- 
clusively to one order, and contend 
that the chorepiscopi were spiritu- 
ally in possession of the fullest 
powers of that order. 

Those who would examine these 
points with the care the case de- 
serves, I would refer to the Reliquiae 
Sacne, as the best and ablest guide. 
Dr. Routh has proved, beyond con- 
troversy, that whilst the canon of 
Ancyra does not afford the slightest 
shadow of reason in countenance of 
presbyterian ordination, so f^r from 
shaking the title of the chorepiscopi 
to the character of the true aposto- 
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lie bishops, that title is much more 
fully established by it. 

lt*may not, perhaps, be out of 
place here to mention a third opinion 
entertained by some, and priici- 
pally it should seem by Bellarinine, 
on the nature and office of this or- 
der. Unable to withstand the mass 
of evidence by which it is proved 
that chorepiscopi were truly bishops, 
and unwilling at the same time to 
believe that real bishops would be 
.shackled by the severe restraints, 
which were imposed upon some who 
were called by that name, Bellar- 
raine conceived, that in the primi- 
tive church there were two sorts of 
rural bishops, whereof the former 
bad episcopal ordination, which he 
supposes to be an ordination neces- 
sarily requiring the presence of three 
bishops ; the latter were but pres- 
byters. But, as Field also observes, 
there is no authority in history for 
this supposition ; they evidently 
were all of one and the same order. 
Here you must allow me to remark, 
that our countryman just mentioned 
seems to have (Irawii his information 
from sources by no means free from 
suspicion, and to have arrived at a 
conclusion, from which a more ac- 
curate and unprejudiced examina- 
tion would have guarded him. In 
the present instance, whilst he can- 
not avoid perceiving the absence of 
solidity in the arguments of Bellar- 
miiie, he falls into a mistake, by 
many degrees less pardonable than 
the error he confutes. — Not so an- 
other of our countrymen, Beveridge, 
whose patient investigation, and 
sound learning, and accuracy of 
reasoning, have enabled him to ar- 
rive at the truth himself, and to 
supply every candid mind with con- 
vincing arguments for the correct- 
ness of his opinions. I must not 
venture to offer a brief analysis of 
of his treatise, whoever reads it will 
be amply repaid, and we have al- 
ready borrowed largely from him. 
The propositiop he establishes is 
this: The chorepiscopi were con- 
secrated as other bishops were— 


Bishops. 

they had all episcopal power in- 
trusted to them, but were allowed 
to exetcise it only so far as the 
bishop in whose diocese they were 
established would permit.^’ — You 
will allow me here to quote a pas- 
sage from Zonaras, and another trom 
Aristeniis, which bear the strongest 
testimony to the esteem and honour* 
in which these bishops were origi- 
nally held, and which draw a most 
marked line of distinction between 
them anil the very highest order of 
priests. Zonaras, who wrote an ex- 
position and interjiretation of the 
canons in Greek, in his comment 
upon the 13th Canon of the Council 
of Neoctesarea, when speaking of 
the chorepiscopi, says, “ They are 
not forbidden to 'cr^oy offsr^ 

being honoured for their anxious 
care of the poor ; for it was their of- 
fice to expend on the poor the re- 
venues of the churches over which 
they presided, and to take provident 
care of them, and in doing this they 
were honoured. But if,*' he adds, 
“ it was the duty of assistant bishops 
to expend the Lord s money (xypaxa 
Xp^l^o^^) Upon the poor, how much 
more is it the bishops duty to do 
this.’' It may be remarked here, 
in passing, that the change of tense 
from the past to the present, from 
what was the duty of the chorepis- 
copi, to what is the duty of bishops, 
intimates, that the order had be- 
come nearly extinct before the time 
of Zonaras. 

Aristeiius, in his interpretation of 
a passage in the Synopsis of the Ca- 
nons, who also W'rote in Greek, ex- 
presses himself thus strongly. — 
“ The priests wlio are ordained in 
* parishes by bishops are not allow- 
ed to offer in the church of the city, 
if the bishop and priests of the city 

* The words (vrapoimoc) parishj and 
(^oixta) diocese^ are used so indiscrimi- 
nately by the earliest writers to denote an 
ecclesiastical district, whether a bishop's 
see, or a priiftt’s 0111*6, that in many cases, 
as in tiie present instance, we find some 
difficulty in deciding which is the meaning 
inUnded the writer. 
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are present ; but if all are absent, 
und one of the C4!)untry priests be 
invited to prayer, then he is not for- 
bidden to offer and perform the ser- 
vice. The chorepiscopi, however, 
as fellow-labourers • of the bishops^ 
and being honoured, because they 
have also upon them the character 
of the seventy, whether the bishops 
and priests are resident, or not, mi- 
nister without hindrance in the tem- 
ple of the city.” It is remarkable, 
that in this passaj!;c the very cir- 
cumstaiiec which Pope Leo, in the 
letter before quoted, uses as an ar- 
gument for the <legradation of these 
rural bisliops, is assigned as an ad- 
ditional, or rather as exclusively, a 
suiheient reason for distinguishing 
them from the onler of priests, I 
mean ihcir having the form and cha- 
racter of the sev cut n disciples +. The 
very same circumstance, by the way, 
which Pope Nicolaus assigns as a 
solid reason for acknowledging their 
episcopal authority 

^ That the power ol’ a])pointiug suf- 
fragan bishoj)s WcLs abused l)y those 
whose heart was not in the cause of 
religion, and who, iii the severe lan- 
guage of Daiiiasus, “ like harlots, 
put out their children to he nursed 
by others, that themselves meaii' 
while might satisfy their lusts,'’ is, 
1 fear, scarcely to he doubted ; and 
lltat the sufl'iagaiis themselves too 
often encroached upon the honours 
and privileges of their superiors, is 

* ff‘V?JiEiJtipyOl TUV i'OH(7KOW(iJV 
t llfJta/fJLiVOi S^tex, lo KUi loJ'^V'CD'OV 

iio^o/^vKCiiiet 

■ ^ It IS reaiaikciblc cuougli, that these 
two popes not only drrive at two contra- 
dictory practical conclusions, but that 
tliey employ two contradictory premises, 
und that too on a matter of fact. They 
both agree in maintaining that the chore- 
piscopi were representatives of the se- 
senty, and thence, argue tin* one, that 
they weic not, iioi ever had been, bishops ; 
the oilier, that tliey were, and always had 
been. ^ For,’ says Leo, ‘ we liave never 
heard or read that the sever ly performed 
any of these episcopal duties.’ — ‘ And 
who,* says Nicolaus, * will ever doiihi that 
the seventy had the oiliccs of bishops.’ 


little less evident; forgetting, as 
Lin wood, in a similar case, expresses 
himself, “ that they were called to 
a share of the care and anxiety, not 
to the ))lenitudc of authority of 
their superior.” There is a very 
curious note, w'rittcii by Stephan us 
Baluzius*, upon a letter of llhaba- 
nus Maurus, from which I cannot 
avoid translating the following ex- 
tract: — “ Beyond question,'’ he 
says, “ heavier weight of business 
presses upon a bishop, when he is 
ill the city, than vvlieu he lives in a 
country parish, especially if that is 
Ikr removed from the city ; conse- 
quently, some who vvcie induced by 
a love of a more quiet and freejife, 
thought proper to desert the princi- 
pal cathedral, and betake them- 
selves to some (‘ouiitry parish.” — 
Their presumption was cheeked by 
tlic tiflh s^iuxl of Carlhiige, in vvhieli 
is this senleiu c, “ It i>, decreed that 
no one have permission to leave the 
principal cathedral, and to retire to 
any eJinreh established in his dio- 
cese.” Of so vast moment did 
Charlemagne consider this rub*, that 
he adopted it as a law in France, 
ordering “ that the l>isho]> shall not 
be allowed to neglect tlie jirineipal 
ealliedral of bis diocese*, ami fre- 
epient rather some other ehnich.'’ 
Those, tlierefore, w ho were desirous 
of a <|uiet retirement, (as Hincmar 
seriously comj)lain.>) for their ease 
cud ]>leasures liad chorejiiseopi mi- 
ller them, tliatwliile thev devoted 
themselves to hunting and hawking, 
and the rest of the pleasures of tlie 
ago, (and that this was done bv most 
of the bishops of that time, Agohard 
testifies) the assistant bishops might 
perform all episcopal functions in 
their stead, and altogether relieve 
them from the burden of tlieir mi- 
nistry, Therefore the fathers, in 
the Council of Melda*, inveighing 
against those bishops who, for their 
own ease, retired to distant jdaces, 
and condemning those who entriist- 


* He was educated at Tlioloiise, in tlie 
early part of the sevcntcciitb century. 
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ed their office to substitutes, declare 
that that evil (the existence of sub- 
stitutes) arose from the indolence of 
tlie bishops. And, before that time, 
Charlemagne had observed, iliat 
bishops substitute were creatc<l by 
unlearned prelrUes, and those who 
were devoted to their own ease and 
gratification. “ Let tlie bishops of 
our own time and country (continues 
Baliize) reflect whether this charge 
applies to them ; whether they are 
.^iiiore given to pleasures, than to the 
care of the dock of the Lord." 

'rhe author, to whoso letter Ra- 
luze annexes the above annotation, 
vvas Ilhabaniis iMaunis, Archbishop 
of iMentz, wlio died as early as the 
Qiiddle of the ninth century, and 
whose writings need only t(» be 
known to secure to their author the 
admiration aiul esteem, and venera- 
tion of every Christian. Particu- 
larly acceptable must they be to Pro- 
testants, who will find in this arch- 
bishop an instance of one, who, 
whilst he paid due deference t# the 
authority of those who had gone 
before him, yet .appeals to the 
Scripture f as the onh/ perfect rule 
of faith and practice. And with the 
Scripture he is so familiar, that its 
language aiul phrases pervade all his 
writings. My letter is perhaps al- 
ready exceeding its proper bounds, 
but 1 cannot refrain from quoting, 
somewhat at large, the sentiments 
of this venerable and truly Christian 
bishop, on the subject of the pre- 
sent and my preceding letter ; and, 
unless what has already been offered 
has produced a tedium and disrelish 
for the subject altogether, your read- 
ers will require from me no apo- 
logy for closing our speculations on 
this point with the testimony of a 
bishop of such high antiquity, such 
sound judgment, such purity of 
faith, and integrity of character, as 
Rhabanus Maurus, 

It appears, therefore, that an ap- 
plication was made to the arch- 
bishop, for his solemn judgment on 
the office and character of the cho- 
repiscopi h\ Ueginbald, himself one 


advanced to that dignity. His an- 
sw'cr to this most impoitant, and to 
the enquirer most awful question, 
he commences, as was usual, by 
stating the siibjrct of the enquiry, 
i^nd referring to the practice of those 
w'ho desecrated and rc- consecrated 
tlic Churches which the chorepis- 
copi had consecrated ; and who alsd 
niiliilicd every episcopal act which 
tiiey had presumed to perform — 
“ Some declaring, to use his ow'ii 
words, “ that it was lawful for the 
cborcpiscopi, with the consent and 
desire of their sujx riors, that is, of 
the prelates of the • cities under 
whom they live, to lay hands upon 
those who have been baptized, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, 
to ordain j)rie'>ti and deacons, and 
also the other oi tiers of the Church ; 
others affirming, that by no means 
are they competent for that ministry, 
hut only those bishops who preside 
over cities.” After this our author 
deeply laments the injurious effects 
produced in the Church by these 
controversies, so generally attended 
by the loss of its peace. He then 
traces the ordination of chorepis- 
copi up to the times of the apostles, 
who, in his view, had the same co- 
adjutors. “ Whence,’' he proceeds, 
“ 1 cannot understand how those, 
who raise this dispute, can so far 
contemn the order of cliorepiscopi, 
as almost to assign them nothing 
more of dignity than priests enjoy ; 
whereas this accord.s with the decrees 
of neither the ancients nor the mo- 
dems, nor of the apostles them- 
selves, hut differs in sense from 
them. It is clear, that among these 
men (the objectors) not reason and 
humility, hut envy and pride, bear 
rule; so that despising their co- 
operators, they seek to become them- 
selves the only persons in authority, 
and alone deriving power from sanc- 
tification ; and they regard what the 
fathers framed for concord and 
union to each order, as a baneful 
judgment, rather than a discreet ar- 
rangement. For the sacred canons 
prescribe how e.ich order, from the 
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lowest to the highest, should oh- 
serve his own measure, and every in- 
ferior degree be successively subject 
' to its superior.”, He then instances 
many particulars of canonical regU' 
lations. On the article in the Coun- 
cil of Ancyra, already more than 
once alluded to in this letter, he 
^expresses himself thus “ Ot clio- 
repiscopi wc thus read in the 
Council of Ancyra, it is not allowed 
them to ordain priests or deacons, 
certainly not the priests of the city, 
without the precept or letters of tlie 
bishop in each diocese. — I observe 
(he says) that it does not say abso- 
lutelyy that it is not lawful for the 
chorepiscopi to ordain priests and 
deacons, but not otherwise than 
with the precept or letters of each 
bishop. Now, since the chorepis- 
copi must receive the imposition of 
hands from the bishops, and indeed 
are consecrated as bishops, why 
may they not, with the consent of 
the bishop, under whom they are, 
ordain and confirm ? For it is a vain 
thing that one should have episco- 
pal consecration, and not be allow- 
ed to discharge the functions of a 
bishop. For what purpose is the 
Holy Spirit invocated by the ordain- 
ing bishop to sanctify the person to 
be ordained, if the invocator and 
ordainer is to reprehend the person 
consecrated, after the consecration 
correctly performed ? Does he not 
make a mock of the Lord, whose 
gift he implores, when afterwards he 
despises that gift? poes not the 
reproach with which he reviles the 
sanctification, attach to the author 
of the santification himself? It is 
evident that the sanctification is 
fidly completed by the Holy Ghost 
through the word of God : and how 
does not a man fear to blaspheme 
and derogate from the power of the 
'Holy Spirit? It is not right that 
he whom God honours by the gift 
oC^ lua Holy Spirit should be disho- 
nour, nor should any one slight 
wlwit evidently was ordained by the 
command of God. 

. “ The dignity of their own proper 
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degree is not taken from the inferior 
bishops, when the care of the whole 
province is delegated to the metro- 
politan. For without him it is not 
allowed the other bishops to conse- 
crate a bishop, nor convene a gene- 
ral council, nor do any thing, ex- 
cepting what confessedly belongs to 
each distinct diocese. If we ought 
not to reckon the chorepiscopi 
among the bishops, surely they 
would not have been numbered 
among the 308 fathers, who were 
present in the Council of Nice; in 
the catalogue of whom more than 
twelve chorepiscopi are inserted, 
whereas no one priest or deacon is 
among the number ; but only metro- 
politans and bishops, and chorepis- 
copi, are found recorded by name. 
To what purpose would the bishop 
of any city wish and determine to 
ordain an assistant bishop, if he 
conceives his own ordination to have 
no efiect ?” After some further re- 
marks, which, though in themselves 
highly deserving attention, our limits 
oblige us to omit, he proceeds * to 
speak, in strong language, against 
those vain and censorious disput- 
.ants, who would support their error 
by an argument from the Acts of 
the Apostles. It is true that the 
apostles commissioned Peter and 
John to lay their hands upon those 
who were baptized by Philip, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost; 
and this could not be done with any 
other view, than to secure the com- 
pletion and perfection by the apos- 
tles themselves, of what had been 
well begun by their inferior minis- 
ter. “ For,” says the archbishop, 
** Philip was not one of the twelve. 


* One sentence, however, strikes me 
as so beautiful, that 1 cannot refrain from 
quoting it. It is an observation upon our 
Lord's words, which he employs in the 
course of bis argument, * For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light .' — *• Hoc ju- 
gum per caritatem fideles sociat, non ^per 
contentioncm dissipat, hoeque onus non 
opprimit se portantem per ponderis gravi- 
tatem, sed magis sable vat ac sustentat per 
solatii GODsolationem.* 
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but one of the seven deacons^ who 
had juBt before been ordained by the 
apostles ; and it appears that he was 
neither bishop, nor assistant bishop, 
chorepiscopus. but only a deacon and 
evangelist. For had he been a chV 
repiscopus, the historian would cer- 
tainly not have omitted that circum- 
stance. The apostles had not then 
separated to ordain bishops or suf- 
fragans ill each province, but re- 
mained in Jerusalem, preaching the 
word of God, till by the direction 
of tfie Holy Spirit, they entered 
upon their labours of converting the 
nations, and thus all ecclesiastical 
discipline established by them, is 
still preserved in the Universal 
Church."' 

^riie reinaining part of this admi- 
rable little treatise is devoted to mo- 
ral and religious reflections, in 
which the author urges us to exer- 
tion, content, and humility, in imita- 
tion of our great Master, who “high 
among angels, and lowly among men,"’ 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. * 

“ High is the honour of being a 
minister of Christ, and great will be 
the reward of the good steward. 
Surely it little accords with the cha- 
racter of the servants of God to 
dispute for honour, but rather they 
should vie with each other in sound 
doctrine, and constant diligence in 
oud works, that Christ's flock may 
ear from their lips the word of the 
right faith, and behold in their con. 
duct a good and virtuous example. 
The reward of Heaven is not pro- 
mised to those who strive for the 
riches, and honours, and pleasures, 
of the world, but those who serve 
God in sincerity. And, if following 
the example of Christ’s obedience, 
humility, and meekness, and devoted 
not to our own individual gain, but 
the good of others ; instead of am- 
bitious strife we cultivate peace and 
concord, and with one heart cherish 
piety, and religion pure and iinde- 
filecl, before God, we shall be pre- 
serv^ blameless in our Lord and 
Saviour, and every member of Christ 
Remembrancer, No. vj. 


(whom having not seen we love) will 
be in peace; and with exultation 
we hope that at his coming we shall 
obtain the end of our faith, even 
the salvation of our souls.” 

^ Oh si omnes sic omnia! 

GAGATBS OXONIBNSIS. 


Reply to Jhuoa*s Observations on 
the indecorous Manner of Reading 
the King's Proclamation. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

In the Christian Remembrancer for 
May, 1820, pp. 263, 264, a cor- 
respondent of yours, who signs him- 
self Jhuoa, sets out with a pro- 
fession of defending establishments 
in general, and the Established 
Church of this kingdom in parti- 
cular, from a charge which has 
been brought against it, “ often,” 
as he Observes, of “ having t ten- 
dency to deprive religion of its vi- 
tality by substituting shadow for 
spirit, and law for grace so as to 
possess “the form of godliness, but 
to w ant its power.” 

This charge, your correspondent 
justly remarks, “ is very serious, 
and worthy of our most attentive 
consideration,” but, as appears to 
me, the manner in which he attempts 
to rebut it is calculated rather to 
confirm it in the apprehension of 
him, who has now the honour of ad- 
dressing you. For instead of prov- 
ing that these charges were unfound- 
ed, the writer enters upon a severe 
condemnation of the Clergy of the 
Establishment for the monner in 
which they perform the functions of 
their holy office. He says, “ we do not 
want a new religion, a new church, 
a new ministry ; but we do w^ant a 
new heart, and a right spirit ; we 
do want a more spiritual mind, a 
more discreet* zeal, a better dispo- 
sition to make a right use of th^ 
means afforded us.” 

3 F 
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Your correspondent then tells us, 
** he has been led into these re- 
flections by observing the very irre- 
verent and unedi/ying manner in 
which the royal Proclamation in 
favour of religion and virtue was 
too commonly read hy the Clergy ^ 
and heard hy the people. It ap- 
pears, lie says, to be regarded 
merely as a form that must he com- 
plied withy a matter of external de- 
corum that must he observed; and 
this not only by thouglitless and ir- 
religious persons, but by many who 
he feels persuaded, might be easily 
led to acknowledge their error, to 
lament and correct it.” 

The above accusation must surely 
be acknowledged to be serious in- 
deed ; and, if one could feel per- 
suaded it were well-founded, we 
should justly lament it. For iny 
own part, Sir, I do not pretend to 
say where your correspondent de- 
rives his information of this “ too- 
common’' culpable conduct both of 
the Clergy and Laity ; it could not 
be from his own observatioft, since 
it is presumed the Proclamation 
would be read in most of our 
churches about the same time ; and 
he ought to lie very careful how he 
brings a railing accusation” against 

the Clergy” and “ the people/' 
without the most undoubted and 
solid grounds for so doing. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to give you 
an account of the practice of my- 
self, and, as far as I have been able 
to learn from diligent in(}uiry, that 
of my brother Clergymen, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, on the oc- 
casion to which your correspondent 
alludes. 

Upon my receiving the Procla- 
mation in question, 1 instantly set 
about composing a sermon suit- 
able to the occasion, which, after 
reading the Proclamation itself the 
flrst Sunday after receiving it, 
I preached the following Sunday 
after 1 had read it. Great pains were 
taken with this sermon ; the Pro- 
clamation Avas read by me with the 
utmost degree of seriousness, and 


attended to wi^h edifying devotion 
by my congregation, from many of 
whom I ha^ the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving thanks for the sermon I 
preached. Upon inquiring of my 
neighbours, whether the same plan 
had been adopted in the adjoin- 
ing parishes, 1 found that it had 
very generally ; that the sermons 
preached had been highly approv- 
ed ; and no case had occurred, 
as far as my inquiry extended, in 

which it had been received in the 

manner mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. 

It is. Sir, peculiarly unfortunate, 
that your correspondent should have 
met with so opposite a result from i 
his own observation and inquiry, to 
that which 1 now send you as the 
result of mine: F can however 
assure yon, that niy report is found- 
ed on positive evidence of most un- 
questionable and decided authority ; 
and I cannot help thinking that 
your correspondent has been cither 
less diligent in his inquiries than . 
myself, or else that he has derived 
his mforination from a prejudiced 
source ; perhaps chiefly from dis- 
senters and enemies to the Esta- 
blishment, who might reasonably 
be supposed likely to give an erro- 
neous and prejudiced statement. 

For these reasons Jhuoa must ex- 
cuse me for doubting extremely the 
solidity of his objection, and the « 
accuracy of his informatiou, as to ; 
the “ too-commoii” occurrence of ! 
the evil of which he complains. It 
has happened to me in a ministry 
of thirty-two years past, to have had 
an opportunity of seeing the spirit 
and general feeling of devotion ex- 
hibited by very many congregations 
in very distant parts of the king- 
dom; and I must, Sir, declare to 
you very seriously, that this expe- 
rience has led me to a very different 
result from that of your correspon- 
dent. I have been greatly delighted 
to observe the genuine spirit of de- 
votion, which has been displayed on 
numberless occasions by the con- 
gregations where I have otticiated* 

2 
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and which has waigmed xny hearty 
and doubled my ardour and zeal in 
the cause of our holy and pure re- 
li^ion. I cannot indeed say, Out 
of the many Clergymen I have 
known, that some might not t)c 
found, M'ho have misconducted them- 
selves, and have thereby thrown 
disgrace on the religion they have 
administered ; but then multitudes 
of pious, learned, zealous, exem- 
plary men have also fallen within 
the circle of my observation, to 
kiiow whom, and to communicate 
with wlioni, has formed the honour 
and happiness of my I fe. The 
country, in my opinion, is under 
very great obligations to the Clergy 
for their zeal and exertions in the 
support of true and unadulterated 
Christianity, and for the stand they 
have made against the infidel prin- 
ciples so industriously disseminated 
on all sides around us. Had not 
such laudable conduct as this ex- 
isted amongst the Clergy ; for the 
truth of winch, witness the multi- 
farious publications of theirs, wfiich 
monthly issue from their pens ; a re- 
volution, similar in its horrible con- 
sequences to that which took place 
in France, would, ere this, have 
been seen in this country : and the 
unceasing efforts of wicked men to 
bring it about about are even now 
only kept at bay by the watchful 
care and exertions of the Clergy, 
So that it appears to me equally un- 
grateful and untrue in your corre- 
spondent to misrepresent so grossly 
the conduct of the Established Cler- 
gy, which appears to me deserving 
of commendation instead of blame. 

If I could persuade myself. Sir, 
that the late Proclamalion “ was 
read, or heard read, without the de- 
ference due to the authority from 
which it comes, or that serious 
thought which its importance de- 
mands,'’ I should be ready to regret 
such feeling as Aiuch as your corre- 
spondent can possibly do ; but not 
having known, or even heard before 
any instance of the kind, I 


cannot think it extends to any con- 
siderable degree ; and therefore am 
sorry' the assertion was made by 
your correspondent, and that pub- 
licity was given to it in the columns 
of your Magazine. It would give 
m*e great ])leasure to see any expla- 
nation, or qualification, of this ac- 
cusation in any future number of 
your publication : and, in the hope 
you will give insertion to this de- 
fence of “ the Clergy and people,’' 
1 am. Sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, 

A Country Rector. 

P.S. The following remarks oc- 
cur in my sermon on the King's 
Proclamation : “ If we consider the 
amazing degree of blasphemy and 
profaneness which is known to exist 
in this kingdom, and which has ex- 
hibited itself so recently m ridi- 
culing religion ; in blaspheming God 
and the King; in bringing into 
contempt the ministers of religion, 
and in undermining the mild and 
happy form of government under 
which we live; it must be apparent 
to every unprejudiced mind, that 
nothing could be more wise or more 
necessary, for the present circum- 
stance of the times, than such a Pro~ 
clamation as we have now reviewed : 
neither could any one be better cal- 
culated to correct the many mis- 
chiefs which at present hang over 
us, and to bring down the favour 
and blessing of God upon these 
realms. And for the effectual pu- 
rihcaiiou of the public mind, and 
public morals, from the deep taint 
of vice with which it is unhappily 
stained ; the greatest attention is ne- 
cessary in the observation of the di- 
rections contained in this Proclama- 
tion ; so that the Sabbath-day may 
be strictly observed and kept holy ; 
the public worship of God may be 
duly attended by all ranks of the 
people ; vice may be discouraged, and 
virtue supported by all ranks, and 
especially by those in authority ; and 
that the lavts may be duly and ef- 
fectually administered." 

3 P 2 
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REMARKS ON THE EFFECTS OF 
THP manufacturing SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

At a period like the present, when 
every friend to civil and relie^ioiis 
order stands aghast at those daring 
machinations ot blasphemy and se- 
dition which convulse our country 
to its centre, it is equally our duty 
and our interest to investigate the 
cause of this growing evil ; for un- 
til that is distinctly ascertained an 
efficacious remedy cannot be applied. 
It will not be disputed that much of 
the mischief may be traced to the 
unbridled licentiousness of the press, 
and to the extensive circulation of 
blasphemous and seditious writings 
among the lower classes of the com- 
ipunity. But then another question 
occurs, how the minds of these 
classes have become so depraved as 
to devour with avidity those disgust- 
ing and abominable doctrines ; how 
their passions have been so infu- 
riated, that upon this fuel being ad- 
ministered to the flame, it has made 
such rapid and desolating progress. 
To this it may indeed be replied 
with perfect truth, that a licentious 
press has created much of that vi- 
cious appetite which it feeds, that it 
is itself, to a certain degree, at 
once “ the cause and most accursed 
effect.’' But if it is undeniable that 
the evil prevails chiefly in manufac- 
turing districts, something there must 
assuredly be in their peculiar cir- 
cumstances to account for their 
greater corruption ; and if our ma- 
nufactures, which have increased so 
mightily within the last thirty years, 
are still likely to continue or in- 
crease, it must be of essential im- 
portance accurately to mark the 
concomitant evils which have si- 
lently grown up with them, before 
any corresponding effort was made 
to supply an effectual antidote. 

It is obvious to all that the great 
innovator time has been busy, though 
we knew it not, and has added to 
the nation a new and numerous race 


totally different from their forefa- 
thers in manners, education and ha- 
bits. That we may the better un- 
derstand the nature of the change 
produced, we will first take a gene- 
ral view of the nature of an agri- 
cultural population. In general an 
agricultural district is comparatively 
thinly peopled, and the dwellings of 
its inhabitants either altogether de- 
tached, or grouped into small vil- 
lages or hamlets. The consequence 
is that temptations to vice are few, 
and a regard to character great. 
Shameless profligacy is rare. The 
conduct of every man is known to 
bis neighbour, ami therefore insu- 
lated vice, feeling abtished before 
the stern eye of more prevailing 
virtue, either hides its head, or is 
branded with public disgrace. The 
agriculturist naturally selects for the 
inmates of his house persons of the 
quietest habits and most tractable 
dispositions, united wdth principles 
of truth and honesty. To this 
choice, even when uninfluenced by 
any higher motive, is he naturally 
led by views of interest, and vvhal 
be has found thus good, it is equally 
important for him to keep so. Hence 
is su])plicd to the common labourer 
not merely a religious, hut also a 
worldly motive, for teaching his chil- 
dren to be honest and industrious ; 
that they may as early as possible 
l>e recei\ed into a respectable fa- 
mily, and cease to be a burden on 
his scanty earnings. He gives them 
education if he can, if not, he at 
least inculcates by example lessons 
of practical morality. He conducts 
them to Church, where they find 
themselves under the eye of a pas- 
tor, who knows the character and 
conduct of each individual in his 
parish, and can therefore adapt his 
instructions and admonitions, both 
public and private, to the nature of 
their particular circumstances. The 
humblest peasant learns thus to re- 
verence the Sabbath-day, and to 
profit by the services of the sanc- 
tuary ; whence he returns to the dis- 
charge of his weekly duties with 
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strengthened impressions of an all- 
seeing God, of a divine Saviour, of 
a judgment to come, of an eternity 
of happiness or woe. He worships 
his God under the same roof with 
the squire of his village, or the 
wealthy landed proprietor, or the 
nobles of the land ; is gratified when 
by the regularity of his conduct he 
attracts their notice, or receives 
their commendation ; and thus rea- 
dily imbibes a due respect for his 
superiors in rank and dignity, for 
magistrates, and those in authority 
over him. He sees alao their wives 
actively occupied in relieving the 
indigent, in succouring the afflicted, 
in clothing the c hildren of the poor, 
and attending to their instruction. 
Fie leads a steady, uniform tenour 
of life, with few fluctuations ; his 
employment changing only with the 
season of the year ; his wages nearly 
fixed, with little variatiou : and he 
therefore husbands, without hope of 
casual addition, the wages of his 
toil. If he suff ers, he suffers quietly, 
applies for relief where he is sifVe to 
obtain it, and never thinks of ca- 
balling or enforcing his petitions by 
threats, or of usurping possession 
of that land which Providence com- 
mands him to enrich by his labour. 

Having thus exhibited a general 
view of the agricultural stale of 
society as it exists at present in this 
country, let us mm contemplate the 
very different picture that meets our 
eye throughout the iiiaiiufacturiiig 
districts. If in a state of innocence 
it was not good for man to be alone, 
in this state of guilt it seems most 
pernicious to him to be too much 
crowded by his fellows. Dense po- 
pulation is ever accompanied by an 
overbalancing jiroportion of vice and 
misery. lor vice is always more 
easily propagated than virtue. One 
good man may convert from the 
error of his ways, his neighbour, or 
his friend ; but a man of corrupt 
principle and practice, especially if 
endowed with much natural talent 
and strong social powers will, like a 
pestilence, infect thousands where 


there are thousands to be infected. 
In a manufacturing town, where 
multitudes are brought together from 
every corner of the country, long 
before his character is thoroughly 
known be has done irreparable evil : 
he has entwined himself, like a ser- 
pent around the innocence of youth, 
and has involved the unwary in^ 
crime. With the utmost facility he 
obtains admission ; for the master 
manufacturer, upon engaging him, 
takes not his moral .qualities at ail 
into account; but estimates merely 
his efficiency as a machine, and 
pays for it accordingly. Thus are 
collected around this dangerous cha- 
racter, the old and the young ; men 
in the prime of their days, with 
principles unfixed, and passions in- 
flammable, women in the opening 
bloom of life, children young and 
defenceless. This promiscuous mul- 
titude becomes naturally a speefies 
of brothel. The delicacy of female 
virtue is quickly tainted; and the 
presence of women divested of this 
protection is only a continual incite- 
ment to obscenity in language and in 
act ; until the child, that seems a 
thoughtless spectator, becomes prac- 
tised in iniquity, and before physi- 
cally capable of actual crime, suffi- 
cient to corrupt a multitude. As 
children thus doomed to early and 
constant labour leceive uo religious 
instruction in their youth, so they 
have but little chance or desire of 
repairing the deficiency in their more 
advanced years. For early habits 
of iiulifl'erence harden the heart, 
and deaden it to all religious feeling, 
nor could the wish to profit by the 
public services of tiie sanctuary be 
easily gratified, as there are few or 
no Churches which they can fre- 
quent ; the Church being inadequate 
to contaiu perhaps a tenth part 
of the population, and therefore 
accessible only to the rich, who are 
likewise in many cases reduced to 
seek seats in chapels, whence the 
poor are necessarily excluded. The 
very name of their parish priest 
perhaps is uokuown to them, ftnd 
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they are outcasts from the pale of 
the Church of England. For whi- 
ther can they possibly repair ? Whi- 
ther do they in fact habitually re- 
pair 1 They have indeed a choice; 
but it is a choice of evils, the meet- 
ing-house, or the alehouse; at the 
one of which they imbibe hostility 
'to the Church, at the other, to the 
State, or to both. At many of the 
former they listen to the ravings of 
enthusiasm, to the mysteries of elec- 
tion and reprobation, to that abused 
doctrine of grace which encourages 
a continuance in sin ; to the exalta- 
tion of that visionary faith which 
disparages and excludes all good 
works. At the latter, some artful 
demagogue gets possession of their 
untutored minds, becomes a preacher 
of sedition to the inebriated wretches 
around him, leads them to scoff at 
religion, to despise dignities, to 
thirst for revolutionary freedom, for 
plunder and for blood. Thus passes 
the day which should be consecrated 
to the service of their Creator and 
Redeemer ; and thus they return to 
their weekly occupations, eager to 
discuss among their fellows all that 
they have heard, to digest the poi- 
sonous potion which has infected 
their whole spiritual frame, has made 
them long to repeat the draught, 
and to lead others to the same per- 
nicious fountain with themselves. 

Such is the case with the work- 
men, and there is very frequently 
but little correction to be derived 
either from the precept or example 
of masters. Among the master manu- 
facturers indeed there prevails, in 
genera], a dreadful defalcation of 
religious principle. There are of 
course many exceptions to this gene- 
ral charge, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with individuals would 
probably increase the number of 
these exceptions ; but of the greatest 
number it may be said, through the 
eager pursuit of their business, their 
speculations, their plans, their spi- 
rit of rivalry, their nice ealculations, 
their great and successful strokes, 
their sudden and grievous disap- 


pointments, their shifts and expe- 
dients to avert impending ruin, that 
God is not in all their thoughts 
throughout the week, and that “ Sun- 
day shines no Sabbath-day to them." 
Eiioer it is a day of business, of 
business diversified indeed, but not 
abandoned, or of amusement to com- 
pensate for the toils and privations 
of the preceding week. You will 
more certainly hud them balancing 
their ledger, than studying their Bi- 
ble, travelling in a stage-coach than 
worshipping in the house of God. 
If a visit is to be paid to a distant 
friend, they are off in the Sunday’s 
coach ; if business is to be trans- 
acted in London, by Saturday night 
they are gone ; and have thus eco- 
nomically saved a day which they 
should olherw'ise have accounted ut- 
terly lost. Deficient in duty towards 
God they have equally little time 
for exercising charity towards man. 

In short great towns are by no 
means favourable to the practice of 
private charity, and the wives of 
such master-manufacturers, with the 
best possible inclinations, cannot 
exert that useful and discrimioating 
charity w hich is so easy in a country 
village. Almost all the lower ma- 
nufacturers therefore when in dis- 
tress, become immediately public 
paupers. The high principle of in- 
dependence is extinguished, and with 
it the endeavour to merit the good 
offices of their superiors by exem- 
plary behaviour; they receive the 
charity allowed them by the law 
without either a feeling of gratitude, 
or an expression of thankfulness, 
and not unfrequently curse the hand 
that ministers to their necessities, 
because this relief is derived from 
the whole body of their employers 
whom they regard, and sometimes 
with reason, as their most grievous 
oppressors. 

In addition to these evils must be 
specified the great and perpetual 
changes of fortune to which they ate 
exposed. When trade is brisk, spe- 
culation is all alive : there is conse- 
quently a great want of hands, and 
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wages are so extravagantly high, 
that the earnings of three days will 
admit of idleness and drunkenness 
for the remainder of the week. Thus 
through the season of prosperity, 
however long continued, not a fer- 
thing is laid up for that of adversity. 
Then, partly from fair trade, and 
partly from the speculation of ad- 
venturers without capital, who have 
every thing to gain, and nothing to 
lose, who procure goods upon trust 
in the hope that a lucky venture will 
enable them to pay, the foreign mar- 
kets are glutted, a stagnation of 
trade ensues, and thousands are in 
one day turned out of employment. 
Immediately these needy, profligate, 
pennyless paupers exclaim against 
the severity of the times ; account 
it hard that, though willing, they 
carnnot And work, suflfer much, and 
by sutfering become only more des- 
perately wicked ; growl over their 
miseries with their fellows, and in 
this discontented, wretched state, 
surrender themselves willing instru- 
ments into the hands of some ihalig- 
nant demagogue, who watches for 
an opportunity to arm them against 
mankind. Those preachers of sedi- 
tion, the minions of a licentious 
press, scatter their ti rebrands among 
these combustible materials, and 
blow all the fiercer passions into a 
flame that threatens universal con- 
flagration. Ileuee is our iiiaiuifac- 
turing pofiulatioii become grossly 
profligate, ferociously l>l(»od- thirsty, 
and ready t<» congregate, with flend- 
like exultation, around the ban- 
ners of revolution and anarchy . 

From this state of things, which 
is not less true than deplorable, a 
most unjust and pernicious inference 
has been drawn by the foes to edu- 
cation. “ Such” they triumphantly 
exclaim, are the benetils result- 
ing from your National Schools !” 
And then they quote Scotland which, 
though so often held up to admira- 
tion as the abode of order and 
happiness, introduceil by long-esta- 
blished education, has taken the 
lead in those atrocities which dis- 


grace the present times. In reply 
to such assertions, which, aftei; hav- 
ing been silenced for some time, are 
again becoming general, and have 
already been broached even within 
the walls of the present Parliament, 
the voice of truth should be heard 
proclaiming, that in England at 
least, the mass of the tumultuous^ 
manufacturers is totally uneducated ; 
that few or none of them have ever 
attended National Schools ; that the 
promoters of confusion have heads 
of an elder growth than these very 
recent establishments. That the 
example of Scotland should be cited 
generally as an argument against 
the diflfusioD of education is very 
unfair. For it is only in the agricul- 
tural districts, where parish schools 
are conducted upon that most salu- 
tary plan, in which religious instruc- 
tion forms a large part of the pupil’s 
employment, where the Bible is his 
text-book, its choicest passages, the 
treasures of his memory, catechisms 
of the most useful kind his careful 
study, and where, though much be- 
side religion is taught, every thing 
else is considered of secondary im- 
portance. But in manufacturing 
towns, ignorance prevails almost as 
much in Scotland as in England ; 
or, where education is attended to, 
the religious part is omitted, and 
that only is sought which tends to 
promote worldly interests, without 
laying a good foundation for the 
time to come. The sanctifying and 
healing principle is neglected ; and 
the Scotch manufacturers, like their 
southern neighbours, are corrupt and 
depraved. The cause then of this 
evil is not the extension of educa- 
tion, hut the undue increase of ma- 
nufactures. As in Scotland, so in 
Switzerland, has their destructive 
influence been felt — a fact which 
can be fully attested by all who have 
had an opportunity of observing the 
extreme degree ot vice and misery 
that overwhelm the manufacturing 
cantons. • 

From all that has been said, it 
would appear that manufactures, as 
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at present conducted, are an evil» 
a great national evil ; but an evil 
unfortunately not only necessary, 
but indispensable to our existence. 
Is it then an evil unraixed, or irre* 
mediable ? or do they contain within 
themselves any facilities for correct- 
ing and mitigating the mischief? 
facilities, in my opinion, of the 
most marked and hopeful descrip- 
tion. How often does heaven, in 
the hour of man's extremity, gra- 
ciously discover the means of his 
relief? Hence when a gross corrup- 
tion of religious principle, and pau- 
erism produced by immoral ba- 
its, prevail so extensively through 
our redundant population, National 
Schools and Savings’ Banks start at 
once into active operation. It is 
evident that the former is peculiarly 
calculated for places of dense popu- 
lation. In very small parishes in- 
deed it becomes nearly ineffectual ; 
but where a thousand children can 
be easily taught by one man, there 
will, its mighty influence be felt, 
as in its own appropriate sphere. 
Equally obvious are the superior ad- 
vantages of Savings’ Banks in a ma- 
nufacturing district, if once duly 
understood, and completely esta- 
blished. The difficulty of effecting 
this object is indeed considerable. 
For the belief exists that could the 
workmen hoard up considerable sav- 
ings, their employers would at once 
lower their wages. This baneful 
prejudice it is at once the duty and 
the interest of the masters to eradi- 
cate. For by treasuring their sav- 
ings in the time of high wages, not 
only would the workmen, in the sea- 
son of difficulty, be more effectually 
relieved out of their own resources ; 
but work would be more constant, 
disease would be less general, and 
the load of pauperism, which over- 
burthens the masters, would be 
lightened. National Schools there- 
fore and Savings’ Banks are entitled 
to their most zealous support. But 
this istnot all. For since <war, which 
in one respect might be called the 
safety-valve of manufacturiqg towns. 


has ceased, many workmen qf vi- 
cious character are there stationary, 
who would have gladly enlj[sted. 
Over these they should keep a watch- 
ful eye, endeavouring to distinguish 
between the good and the bad, to 
reward the former, and discounten- 
ance the latter ; that thus a value 
for character may again be restoredi 
and that patriarchal mode of life, 
which has been destroyed by the 
manufacturing system, may be as 
far as possible revived. The task is 
doubtless difficult ; but their interest 
is deeply involved in its success; 
for in any great convulsion they will 
be the first sufferers, their houses 
and properties the first prey to plun- 
der and conflagration. Still farther,^ 
let them look well to the example 
which they themseljves exhibit to 
their workmen : for example is more 
eloquent and eoii\inciiig than the 
strongest argument ; au(l w Idle they 
strengthen the hands of government 
in creeting Churches, let them shew 
themselves worthy of their profes- 
sion -as members of the Church ol‘ 
England. The zealous co-operation 
of the good in promoting these 
great objects will prove the salva- 
tion of the country. 

1. A. 

Oxford^ May J>, 1 b20. 


To the Editor of the litunembrancer. 

Sir, 

An opportunity has presented itself 
which enables me to communicate 
some further particulars respecting 
the Roman Catholics in the neigh- 
bourhood of my abode, which the 
hurry of dispatching my first com- 
munication prevented me from add- 
ing to it. It is usual with the clergy 
in this part of the country, in con- 
sideration of the scruples entertain, 
ed by the Papists, to refrain from 
attending to officiate at their fune- 
rals. The priest performs the ser- 
vice of their own church either at 
the chapel (if there is one to which 
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tlie col-pse can conveniently be cai 
lied) or otherwise, in tlic house 
where *tho corpse lie.^. ll is then 
ciirried out to the cliiirch -yaid and 
laid in tiie ,‘:ron!id. 'Fo n uied\ ti|c 
want of tile service, the attcndaiits, 
in j>]ac<‘s Vvliere t!ie> can obtain ])er- 
niission, sing a. liynni. In some 
church -yards there arc ancient 
crosses ; in this case tlie corpse, 
previous to interment, is set down 
near the cross *, the attendants 
kneel around for a short time, for 
the purpose, we may suppose, of 
uttering a silent prayer. But silent 
prayers now no longer satisfy them, 
at least in the parish in which Stony- 
hurst is situated. In this parish 
their numbers, as may be expected, 
are very great, and the clergyman 
is more annoyed by them than any 
of his neighbours. About four 

years since they first threw off the 
restraint which they liad before im- 
posed upon themselves, and repeat- 
ed their prayers iiK»ud at the cross 
in his churcli-y anl. C>)nsidcii.ig 

this an un just ( iicroaclnmuit, he 
dctcriisincfl to sioj) it, and for lO.il 
jnirpo^c cxnrt^sscd his rcsolnti(».' lo 
pel form the M i'Mc*' apjauntcd by 
tlic ciiurcii. lie did so in one in- 
stance, but owing to the intcrlercncc 
ot some of tjje superiors of tin* bto- 
iiyhnist (‘^tablisiimeiit, wlio p.innist'd 
that matters should pitK cid a^ be- 
fore, he dcsiste<l. A shoit liiae 
since, however, they began to nmew 
their former practice, and it I mis- 
take not, repeated the [irayers at the 
grave side. It was obser\ed that a 
particular individual attended for 
this purpose, who repeated the 
prayers without the assiNtanee of a 
hook : he was not a priest, nor in 
orders. Remonstrance was in vain: 
it was met only by insolt iiee. After 
several ineffectual attempts to cause 
them to desist, the clergyman made 
known his intention to officiate at 


* When the chiirch-yaid has no cross, 
this has been known to be done at the 
niarket-cross in the town. Such instances 
perhaps not very common. 
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the very next funeral that might 
take place. l! happened that the 
nil)! her of one of tlie teachers at 
Stoiivlinist was lie' liisl to l)c buri- 
ed : and the day b'dbie that ap- 
po'uited for the iiit''im.‘nt, one of the 
snpi'i’iors of tlic estJidl^hlnent waited 
on the clergyman alluded to, and 
e\j>rcssmg ins regret for the nneasi- 
ne.-'S wliicli had occurred, and an 
a’^suranee that he should have no 
fniiher reason for the^ same com- 
plaints, prevailed upon liim to re- 
linquish his intention. Notwith- 
standing this assurance, the otlence 
was repeated, and in ' a manner 
which made it still more aggravated. 
The funeral took place according to 
appointment, and was attended by 
several of the superiors; whether 
the same man who had waited on 
the clergyman w^as of the number is 
not certain. The same person, who 
usually repeated the prayers, was 
alM) in atlendancc ; and when they 
came U* the accustomed place, one 
of (he snpcrior>, as if to make the 
most opi’ii shew of defiance to all 
oi(l« r and aulhonly, drew a book 
from Ills [)ocket, and threw it to 
this man, who was in the opposite 
p'lrJ cd’ llie circle, and he made use 
of it, instead of trusting to his me- 
as on other occasions. 

What nmsi be the situation of 
tlie clerL^vu'un who has to encounter 
such attacks as this ^ AMicil do 
thcM* men (lc>‘’rve, who have re- 
eoarse to sncli duplicity for tlie 
accomplishment of their designs ? 
If the Papists can act with such 
atfrontery at the very time when 
they are petitioning for favours, to 
whk lengths will they go, vvlieu all 
restraint is taken from them \ It 
will be unnecessary to occupy your 
time with reflections, which your 
own mind will readily suggest. I 
will only observe that the circum- 
stances which 1 have now related 
may be implicitly relied on. I re- 
main, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Lancastrtensis. 

MijLy 8, 1830. 

3 G 
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TOf the Editor of the Remembrancer, contain the erroneous translation, 

vvliich your correspondent l\as ad- 
Sir, duced. Of the Hindustanee ver- 


In perusing your Number (page 288) 
for the month of May, my interest 
was consuicrably excited by an ar- 
ticle, on “ recent translations of the 
Holy Scriptures;” and, as 1 con- 
ceive this article to be erroneous in 
several particulars, I trust your 
goodness will indulge me with the 
insertion of. the following remarks 
in your next. 

In the first place, your corres- 
pondent informs the public, tlitit he 
has received information from a 
learned person, who has actually 
resided on the spot where these 
translations were made, and that the 
result of his enquiries goes to prove, 
that they have all been made from 
the Hisduslanee version, which in 
the first instance was translated from 
the English, by a Pundit sufiicicntly 
acquainted with both languages to 
translate from the one into the other 
in matters of commerce : and then, 
that all the other versions have been 
made by Pundits similarly qualified. 

Now although I have not had the 
advantage of residing several years 
on the spot where these works liavc 
been carried on, vet 1 will venture 
to affirm, that all the information 
given to your correspondent by his 
informant is erroneous : for in the 
first place, it is impossible that all 
the versions can have been made 
from the Hindustanee, because, no 
translation of the Old 'Pcs tarn cut 
has yet been made in the Hindus- 
tanee at all, and it is certain that 
the New Testament has been trans- 
lated and published in several of the 
DIALECTS of India. 

In the second place the version 
of the New Testament into the 
Hindustanee was not made before 
the Bengalee version, and perhaps 
several othjers, and therefore it is 
impossible those versions could have 
been made from it. • 

' And lastly, the Hindustanee was 
not made from the English version 
of the Now Testament, nor dors it 


sion of which your correspondent 
s^leaks, there now lie two editions 
before me : one printed at Seram- 
pore in 1814, the other in London 
in 1819, in each of which the pas- 
sage in question (viz. Matth. vii. 1.) 
reads thus (which for the .satisfac- 
tion of the learned informant, I give 
in the Hindustanee language.) 

“ Niiktacheeni nakaro tii ki tum- 
haree miikta cheene nakee jawe.’* 
This I will venture to say is a good 
translation of the passage. 

In the title page of each of these 
edifions, it is said, that the transla- 
tion was made from the original 
(Ireek ; and as 1 have read the ver- 
sion through more than once, I may 
perhaps be alloweil t(» say, that the 
manner in which it is translated 
Justifies my assertion. Thiat the 
person who made this version was 
neither precipitate in its produc- 
tidh, nor unqualified for the task is 
perhaps unnecessary to insist upon 
here ; it will suffice to say, that the 
translator was Mr. Martyn, of whom 
you have given a full account in 
your Number for October. Nor 
was ibis version of his made till hr 
had resided several years in India, 
and then it remained unpublished 
for some time, till it had received 
the approbation of several learn- 
ed NATIVES, whose names are 
mentioned on the title page. 

There is another inaccuracy in 
your correspondent’s article, which 
i would briefly notice. He says, 
“ A Pundit who can translate the 
English language in matters of com- 
merce into the Hindustanee tongue. 
His informant^ wlio has resided in 
India, should have told him, that 
Pundits do not translate into the 
Hindustanee tongue. Pundits are 
Hindoos, not Mahometans; and it 
requires but little knowledge of In- 
dia to know, that the Hindustanee 
tongue is confined to the Maho- 
metans. 

But us the translators themselves 
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(L mean the Baptists of Seram- 
pore) of several of the versions have 
shewn in their reports, that the 
Pundits they employ do make use 
of such translations as have already 
been made, (which is no more tlfhn 
a translator of the Bible into Eng- 
lish would naturally do,) it may not 
be amiss to offer a few remarks on 
this point. If 1 have understood 
the reports aright, the Sanscrit and 
Bengalee versions are those mostly 
used in this way : aud, as 1 have 
read a great part of these versions, 
I am prepared to say, that they have 
not been made from the English, 
but from tiie original texts, as the 
traiislalois liave stated in their re- 
spectiv*^ title pages. In the passage 
adduced (viz. Miittli. \ii. 1.) 1 will 
venture to say these versions are 
perfectly correct ; and, that the 
learned inforniaiil may have an op- 
portunity of satisfying himself in 
this particular, 1 here adduce tlu‘ 
passage from the Sanscrit version : 

**■ Ma viclJJirayata yat6 na -viclicir^vish- 
\anO‘.” 

Bengalee version : 

“ liichai kuno iia lohaie laciiuno hatba 
iia.” 

1 do not think it necessary to en- 
large on the <|uahlications of the 
persons who superintended the trans- 
lations at Serampore. That they 
were not ignorant of the languages 
into which many of the translations 
have been made, is certain tioni 
their various publications on those 
languages now belore the public. 1 
must not however he understood, to 
assert here, that I believe these 
translations incapable of iinjirove- 
ment; 1 believe they are; and 1 trust 
that under the auspices of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, they will in <lue time re- 
ceive that improvement w'hich I 
think your correspondent is desirous 
of seeing. Jii the mean time 1 beg 
leave to remark, that, they are not 
those monstrous productions, which 
the informant would represent ; and 
further, that they do great credit 


both to the translators as scholars, 
and to those who have supported 
them as Christians, among whom, I 
am happy to find your correspon- 
dent has borne a part. 

Clericus Anglicanus. 


Sunday Evening Lectures. • 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

The dissertation upon Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures which appeared in your 
seventecntli Number will, necessa- 
rily, excite the attention of your 
readers. The good sense contained 
ill it, every one must admire, but 1 
cannot agree with the author in his 
conclusions. Whether they who 
frequent evening Lectures would not 
be far more usefully and religiously 
employed in reading the Scriptures 
at home, and instructing their fa- 
milies, is not so self-evident as the 
writer seems to consider. For 
probably not a few are incapable of 
reading the Scriptures to their own 
satisfaction and in so distinct a 
manner as to engage the attention 
of their boii^'chold; probably some 
are without any exjilanalioii of the 
Scriptures, in wliicli case iieitliev the 
reader nor heareis can couq»relicnd 
them; and probably many are not 
jiossessed of any books treating ex- 
pres^ly upon religion. 

The author doubts whether the 
method of instruction by evening 
Lectures is indeed a Christian me- 
thod, and whether it is one which 
has a tendency to prevent the growth 
of schism, and to keep our flocks 
within their lawful pale? Again, 
whether these temporizing expe- 
dients have not been carried beyond 
their proper measure and degree? 
And w^hether it is the duty of the 
clergy to comply with these hu- 
mours and fashions of the people ? 
The most satisfactory reply to these 
doubts may, perhaps, be offered by 
appealing to the facts themselves. 

I live between two market towns, 

3 G 2 
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in both of which there is an incuni- 
bent and a curate: the service in 
one is uot very diligently attended ; 
there is a sermon in the afternoon as 
well as the morning, but either the 
discourses or the manner of the 
preachers is wanting in attraction *10 
collect a numerous auditory, whilst 
the two meeting-houses are regu- 
larly crowded. There was the same 
service in the other, but the incum- 
bent regretted extremely that the 
afternoon sec\ice was much neg- 
lected by both old and young. He 
remonstrated in j)ublic and in j)ri- 
vate ; but altogether in vain. He 
had even the mortification of ob- 
serving that those very people who 
could not be previiileil willi to at- 
tend the afternoon .>er\ice, ucre, 
many of them at least, regular r - 
teudants ujioii the CL>uventicle io 
'the e\ening; and that in couh^ (jneiu e 
they became extremely lastidious, 
exjiressing their (loubts wliether or 
not he preacUeti the pure (iospel of 
Christ: some (d' them d.'.crhd the 
church altogctlicr, and enrolled 
themselves as Dissenters. He then 
thought it iiecessurN to combat tiiese 
schismatics \M\i\ theii' o\\ri Me.ijxins. 
He opened bis Churcli in the even- 
ing at the same hour as the meet- 
ing, when all his own )kh> pie ‘‘ flow- 
ed Onto il.'' M'jiiy of (lie wander- 
ing sheep were brought back to the 
fold, and he now goes on his way in 
peace, rejoicing. He found it ne- 
cessary to have his evening sermons 
of a more popular cast than those 
he usually preached. But that his 
bearers might not be gratified in 
their unreasonable expectations, he 
laid aside the form of the sermon 
altogether, and now delivers afi ex* 
plaoation of some part of the morn- 
ing or evening service, which is 
either so obscure as to require it, 
or is so popular as to excite the 
utmost attention. His parishioners 
express ^emselves more pleased as 
well as edified by a Lecture than a 
serustm. The worthy Pector is a 
sound divine, and by the assistance 
pf a few commentators, he prepares 


his lectures with much less trouble 
than he would have in composing a 
sermon. To see the utility derived 
from evening lectures, we need only 
observe the religious character of 
the two towns 1 have mentioned : 'in 
the oi|C, there is scarce the appear- 
ance of religion ; in the other, the 
Sunday is religiously observed ; the 
communicants are every month in- 
creasing ; and the Sunday evening, 
in many families, and every evening 
in some, are closed with family wor- 
ship. The aiternoon sermon, begun 
by the Kector, has been, since the 
ccimmeiKtenieiit of the exeiiing ser- 
vice, (lisconliniicd. The disorder 
which may arise in the return of 
young pcTsons from these lectures is 
to be lamented; but let it ])e consi- 
dered tbnt the same disorders arise 
from tlieir return from the cou\eii- 
ti -le, t.!id it is baid with every ap- 
peal aiice of trulh, are carried to 
vcr> iircat excess, 

1 would make an observation upon 
the Uubriew hich your correspoudent 
has cited. It wa; well calculated 
for the times iu which it was written. 
But what cliildven are now sent to 
any minister to be iii tructed and 
examined in some j)ai I of the cute- 
cliisni ? 

\^ ho are the masters and dames, 
who will cause iheir servants and 
apprentices which have not learned 
their catechism to go to church and 
be obediently ordered by the curate 
until such tiuie as they have learned 
all that is appointed for them to 
learn And on the other hand, 
where are the servants aud appren- 
tices who would subject themselves 
to the remarks and observations of 
the congregation by submitting to 
undergo a imblic examination 1 Your 
intelligent correspondent most be 
aware that religious instruction can- 
not now be communicated accord- 
ing to the method prescribed by the 
Church. 

And as to the administering bap- 
tism upon Sundays when the most 
number of people come together, it 
is equally impracticable tvith cate^ 
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chiziog. 1 undertook to do it in 
my village ; but 1 was soon obliged 
to devst from the practice, which 1 
greatly lamented. A few respecta- 
ble families were persuaded to fre- 
quent tlie afternoon worship; tilit 
after twice baptizing the children 
brought to the font, my principal 
parishioners all requested that 1 
would do as my predecessor had 
wisely done, that is, baptize after the 
service. 

No clergyman who has two full 
services, and means to continue 
ihein, having the entire care of his 
parish, would, I apprehend, insti- 
tute evening Lectures. The duty 
even in a village would be more than 
he ought to jierform. 

*I have endeavoured to rcj)ly to 
the objections ag jiiist Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures which ha\e been so 
forcibly put by a CuiiATK or the 
Church of England. I trust 
they will ere lung be instituted iu 
every town; and wherever they shall 
be, and be judiciously conducted, 
tiieir general tendenev, 1 am per- 
suaded, will be to prevent the mem- 
bers of tlie Church of England from 
attending the meetings of Metho- 
dists and Dissenters, in both of 
w'liicli j)laces they hear doctrines ve- 
hemently inculcated w hich are dia- 
metrically opposite to the doctrines 
of the Church, and equally ofiposite 
to those contained in the Scriptures. 

1 am, Sir, with much respect. 

An Observer. 


To iht Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The following brief account of a 
Sunday Bank, may prove interesting 
to some of your readers ; and if the 
publication of it should assist in 
augmenting the number of such in- 
stitutions, I am coniident that the 
country in general will reap very 
material benefit. 

The first Sunday Bank established 
in the kingdom, I believe, was at 
Tewin, near Hertford, by the late 
Mrs, Henry Cowjier, so well knowu 


by her extensive charities and uni- 
versal benevolence. For many y^rs 
it was carried on without the bene- 
ficial efiects of it being kiiown, 
except to the immediate parisll in 
which it was instituted, till acci- 
dentally talking over the plan with 
Mrs. Cowper, I was so convinced 
of its utility that I determined to * 
try it among ray owm parishioners ; 
and accordingly, about nine years 
ago I made the experiment, and suc- 
ceeded far beyond luy most san- 
guine expectations. 

In the 1st year, 1812, I received £221 


2nd do. 1813 25l 

:3rd do. 3814 

4tlido. 1815 :553 

5tli do. 1816 367 

bth do. 1817 376 

7tl] do. 1818 hoO 

8tli do. 181!.» oUr 


The above sums were paid in by 
labourers and artizans in small 
weekly payments of 6rf. to 2s. ac- 
cording as it could be spared from 
their earnings. The object in this 
weekly Bank is lo enable the poor 
to ])ut by a sutHciency during the 
year lo pay their rent at Christmas, 
to buy fuel or clothes, and if any 
surplus remain, howe\er trifling, it is 
recoinineuded to them to deposit it 
as a future provision against sick- 
ness or want in the Saving Bank. 
There are several advantages at- 
tending this plan which are so 
obvious as scarcely to need enu- 
merating. Among the most pro- 
minent, however,* it induces a habit 
of economy, insures the attendance 
at Church of all who pay in, saves 
from the alehouse that which would 
otherwise perhaps be spent there, 
and a constant intercourse is thus 
brought about between the clergy- 
man and his poorer parishioners. 
During the time that the Sunday 
Bauk has existed in ray parish, I 
am not aware, except in one or two 
instances, tliat any' contributor to it 
has ever received parish relief. 

Since lhe,5flt?iwg- Bank has been 
established, the surplus savings, in 
my parish alone, deposited in it at 
Christmas from this weekly Bank 
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have amounted to seventy pounds 
and upwards each year. In the 
county there are upw eiss^htecii of 
these minor Banks ; and 1 hope to 
live to see the day when the value 
of them will be more generally 
known, and the universal establisli- 
meut of them encouraged. Lord 


Bridgewater, Lord Salisbur^^, and 
all the leading people of our county 
are most strenuous advocates for 
them. 

1 remain, Sir, 

‘ Your obedient Servant, 

Clericus. 

Hertford, May, 1820. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Christian Guide for Plain Peo- 
ple, and especially for the Poor, 
in Six Sermons, preached to a 
Country Congrey;aiion, Hy Johti 
Miller, M,A. Fellow of Worces- 
ter College, Oxjord, and Curate 
of Hishopstone, in the County of 
Wilts. Second Edition, 170 pp. 
3s. — Riviiigtons. 

The object of thi^ excellent little 
volume is explained in a prefatory 
address to the poor, and the sim- 
plest and most effectual method of 
doing justice to the author, will be 
to let him tell his story in his own 
words. 

**' To dedicate a book to any person is 
generally intended as a coinpliment, or 
mark of respect. And it is niy ineaiiing 
to pay buch a mark of respect to the body 
of my poorer fellow Clinstians. Conipli- 
incuts, however, offeied to you at this par- 
ticular season, may not stand quite at their 
highest value. There are so many per- 
sons just now, who are in the habit of tlat- 
tcrin:: you, and pidiing you up with vain 
and false notions of your own consequence, 
under the title of thi: peoclk, that some 
of you may begin to be a little suspicious, 
or a little nice, as to the sort of tribute 
yon may choose to accept. And e.spc. 
daily you may be inclinerl to refuse a com- 
pliment, if somewhat strict and less palat- 
able advice be all that is offered to you un- 
der cover of it. 

** Nevertheless, 1 am willing to believe 
that very many of you will still listen to a 
real friend. And this is what I wish to 
prove myself towards you, by pointing out 
the advantages and means which you cer- 
tainty possess, that you may learn to use 
tbeiil' 80 as to become trije friends unto 
yoomelves. For this, after all, is the only 
way by which you can ever thrive. De- 
pend upon it, if yon do not prove friends 
tp your owD selves by good conduct; none 


else can lastingly befriend yon, nor to any 
purpose. Laws, or gifts, may patch up 
your wants a little, now and thenj but 
they cannot citre them. Nobody can cure 
them effectually but yourselves. To 
thrive and to be hajipy, you must be good. 
'J ailing does not signify ; experience has 
shewn tor ages, and is still sliewing, that 
worlds could not make wrong doing either 
comfortable or contented. 

“ I venluie, Ihereforc, to point out 
somv faults to you. But do not be ollend- 
ed wall this. It is quite clear, that faults 
can never he amended except they fust be 
known.’* Dedication, p. iii. 

“ 1 invite you, therefore, to consider 
no\\. You cannot help agreeing with me 
that your condition wants mending. 1 am 
confident I shew you the real way, in 
which it may be mended ; and the rt‘Hl 
persons by whom it may be mended. The 
way. is, by keeping God’s commandments: 
the persons are yourselves. 

“ Do not, however, think that it is 
meant to lay all blame, belonging to your 
present state, upon yourselves alone, or to 
expect exertions toward improvement only 
from you. 1 know that poor people some- 
times complain, ‘ Every body can tell us 
of our duties ; but have our betttM s no du- 
ties to perform, as well as we V To hr 
sure tiiey have ! aud ray very purpose is, 
not only to point out to yourselves what 
you should do towards amendment, but to 
convince your betters and employers in the 
most effectual manner, how very niucli of 
blame lies justly at their door, by shewing 
them a picture of your present condition, 
as it has been in great part caused by 
some of them. Such picture may affect 
them more, and teach them more profit- 
ably, than an hundred direct appeals made 
to themselves. Though 1 address this 
book, therefore, specially to you, yet I 
hope that many of them may read it, for 
your sakes ; and then they will see, how it 
teaches them a lesson, over your heads. 
>So do not think yourselves iin&irly taxed 
aud overcharged with duties. 1 admit, 
tbat it will not be practicable; in some re- 
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spects; for you to perfopn your own parts 
in tlie manner here recommended, unless 
they ^ho are above you perform theirs. 
Still let me entreat you to remember, m- 
diridualli/, that one man’s nej^Iect is no 
excuse for another’s; and that no i^n 
can possibly tell how much is in his own 
simple power, who has not actually tried 
his best.” Dedication^ p. vii. 

These extracts cannot fail to be- 
speak "cnera! attention ; and the 
expectations that they, must excite 
will be fully rewarded by a perusal 
of the sermons that follow. The 
subjects of them are-^I. The praise 
and power of practical religion. 
II. — Temporal blessings the reward 
of godliness. — III. The offices of 
tjie cinirch a guide to godliness. 
IV. — The Christian year. V. — Re- 
ligious errors arising from abuse of 
ordinances. — VI. The Bible seen to 
be of God from its regard for the 
poor. 

The first sermon contains a slight 
sketch of the contents of all the rest. 
They arc calculated to serve a^two- 
fold purpose. “ First and foremost 
to inspire you with a right affection 
for religion itself; with a sense, a 
fear, a kiiowdedge, and a love of 
God. Secondly, and subordiuately, 
to fix your reverence and atlach- 
Tnent upon that particular branch of 
the universal Church of Christ, in 
which we serve him, that we may 
continue zealous to worship God 
after the manner of our fathers, 
upon conviction and with under- 
standing.’* The latter part of this 
discourse consists principally of ex- 
tracts from Bishop Burnett s cele- 
brated conclusion of the History of 
his own Times. And with all our 
admiration for the author and the 
work, wc must think that the intro- 
duction of it on the present occasion 
is the most questionable part of Mr. 
Miller*s volume. Burnett’s remarks 
were intended principally not for 
the poor but the rich ; and instead 
of teaching the rich over the heads 
of the poor, we must think that in 
this one instance the former have 
received their instruction under the 


shoulders of the latter* The second 
sermon on the temporal rewards of 
godliness discusses ’the following 
appropriate and important questiou. 
Why is the condition of our Chris- 
tian country, particularly of that 
part of it usually denominated the 
poor, so much inferior to what 
might halve been expected from the 
general promises of the Gospel, 
and especially from the promise 
contained in Matt. vi. 33— That to 
those who seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, all these 
things shall be added. The dis- 
course is admirably calculated for 
general instruction. The same may 
be said of the third and fourth. In 
the third the offices of the church 
are bri«;|ly vindicated and applied : 
and in the fourth, the Christian 
year, we have an explanation of the 
principles on which the proper les- 
sons, epistles, and Gospels were 
selected ; and of the practical pur- 
poses which that selection may 
answer. No exposition of the sort 
was previously to be found in so 
short a compass, or in a style so 
well suited to the comprehension of 
the common people. Excellent 
however as this fourth sermon is, it 
must yield in our opinion at least to 
the fifth on the religious errors aris- 
ing from the abuse of ordinances, 
and to the sixth, the Bible seen to 
be of God from its regard for the 
poor. We shall present the reader 
with the principal part of the for- 
mer, not doubting of his concur- 
rence in our opinion of its very 
superior merits, both as a summary 
and exposure of prevalent errors. 

** 1 wish to draw attention to two par- 
ticular mistakes in religious opinion, which 
it is highly important we should be aware 
of ; both of which seem to arise from a 
comipt use of established ordinances. Of 
these two, people of a cold temperament 
espouse the first, those of warm feelings 
run into the second. The first may be 
called the cold Jit of religiou«,error, and 
the second, the hot. They who fall into 
the first, arS led astray by wrong judg- 
ment until they settle, in the end, in a 
most false and dangerous conclusion, that 
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' stated observances and forms of worship 
are Ibiogs in truth of little consequence ; 
mere decencies at best, and only to be ho- 
noured for appearance or convenience 
sake. They who fall into the second 
error Judge the same, in part , hut they 
judge more, and worse also. They go on, 
till they persuade tlie.inselves to tliink that 
all sach observances are positively evil ; 
chsolvSe hindrances to true religion, and 
downright abominations. 

** I hope we may have seen that they 
are neither of these things } but the great- 
est helps towards a sound and saving ap- 
prehension of the Divine word, and to a 
holy and a Christian life. We must never 
judge of things by tlie ahuse of them, if we 
woald * judge righteous jadgment’ We 
must view and weigh them as they really 
are; and as they may be used, by an 
honest and obedient spirit, to the greatest 
profit. Nevertheless it is too certain, 
that many judge of established ordinances, 
in the ways which have been mentioned. 
I wish to shew bow these mistaken im- 
pressions are severally formed, and to wliat 
most evil consequences they may lead : 
that we onrselves who continue in tlie 
Church after the manner of our fathers, 
may go on w'ithont distraction in that best 
course, which surely in itself is riffkt. 

I. See first, then, if a case like the fol- 
lowing may not come home to our expe > 
rieoce. 

“ There is to be found in some men a 
natural honesty of disposition, which ab 
hors the very thought of hypocrisy, or 
gross deception. And this honesty is 
often accompanied by a blunt shrewdness 
of common understanding, wliicli indis- 
poses its possessor equally to any thing 
that wears at all the look of a needless su- 
perstition. Now, such a temper, in so far 
as it partakes of real honesty, i^ excellent 
and valuable. But it is apt to have a sad 
accompanying tendency ; namely, to think 
but tightly and take poor account of all 
thin^, of winch the fruit is not immediate, 
or dicectly visible. And inasmuch as it 
has this effect, it is one of the most dan- 
gerous of all tempers which a Christian 
eon possess : because it is this very ten- 
dency which offen makes plain honest men 
so hRnentably unspirUuaL Shew to such a 
Imiipjar the direct, immediate, worldly be- 
OfAt to follow this or that measure, and it 
WfH aet about the work clieerfully. Tell 
kdyM advantage that is likely to arisei 

bifO|HJ IfW * the seed tiiat really does 
i w1 || Bf » ^^di^0^^gh no mao knoweth how;* 
it to question, and to hesitate. 


With such a tempqr, * seeing is believiug 
but little else. It bas no fellowship with 
that simplicity whldi * has not seep, and 
yet has believed.’ By consequence, it 
grows peculiarly prone to overlook the 
vab’e of rf ;# and to set its store by 
the more gross unil present profits of the 
world around it. 

** Every body, I think, must have ob- 
served the sort of temper meant ; every 
body must know the class of * downright 
honest men diligent and industrious in 
their temporal callings just in their deal- 
ings, (as men reckon justice,) and respect- 
able among tiieir fellows ; who yet almost 
entirely want the love of religious know*> 
ledge, and any proper notion aud regard 
of religions ordinances. Every thinking 
Christian must have grieved to see in such 
persons the light of piety still wanting, 
where there is so much that is pleasing and 
commendable. ‘ One thing,' only, it may 
be, ‘ they lack yet but how distressing 
to perceive that this one is, file * one thing 
needful !* 

It is not to be said, that dispositions 
of this kind ahsointbly despise, or vilify 
religion. On the contrary, it is very pos- 
sible that they may render it some out- 
ward honour, for custom’s sake. But in 
substance and spirit, they neglect it : they 
do not tliink about it ; they care little for 
it. And, so far as the practical effect of 
an example goes, cold neglect is oftentimes 
moieluirtfnl than violeiU or spiteful oppo- 
sition. The dispositions which wc mean 
however do neglect religion ; they see the 
value of other things more clearly ; and 
therefore to other things tJicy give their 
minds. 

“ Now it is probable that such tempers 
arc at least much stiengtliened in their 
dangerous error, if not misled into it alto- 
gether, by the gross abuse of all establish- 
ed ordinances which they continually wit- 
ness. For, the dispositions (let it be re- 
peated) have much that is excellent about 
tlieni : and might not be disposed at first 
to under-rate and disregard divine things 
as tlicy afterwards do, if at the first they 
saw these working all their due effect upon 
the lives and conduct of professing people. 
But this they do not see : and it is the 
bias of their nature, to look more to the 
palpable effect of things, than to their real 
quaHiy, If they uaw the effect to be ma- 
nifestly gooAf they might come to love the 
cause of it : but if they see either oo good 
fruit at all) or (what is worse) a formal 
observance coupled with allowance of 
much evil; then tliey conclude, that the 
observances themselvee are vtaak, and 
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gopd/or little ; and tl^at it can signify but 
little, in reality, whether they attend to 
anchi or not. 

“ tVho has not heard persons of this 
sort (if at any time reproved for a neglect 
of duties purely religious,) take up f^eir 
defence and say, that, < after all, they are 
perhaps as good as many who observe 
these punctually ? Who has not li'^ard it 
said even of the holy Sjerament of the 
body and blood of Christ, that, ‘ some who 
stay away from it are quite as good as 
some who go to it Such persons as we 
mean see with their eyes the painfid facts^ 
tliat many do attend upon religious ordi- 
nances without profit or improvement, 
and that others are observant of tliem oidy 
from the most nnwortliy motives. But 
here they fall into their wrong cuncliision : 
and, being too cold in f aith to try the things 
themsehes, instead of judging merely from 
effects ; and too honest to lay stre-^s on 
practices, which they .see in others aie the 
inerc'^t pretence ; tliey come, by degrees, 
to tliiiik, as liioiigh reiligioiis ordmunccH 
were iinav.iilmg altogether ! 

Sad mistake! and irreparable mis- 
chief, both to society and to tiicir own 
souls! Foi, what comes to be the end of 
it? The world grovva upon such dl-rooted 
and lukew'/irm dispositions j Ihcir percep- 
tion of rciigioM and religious knowledge 
not only becomes weaker and w'eaker, 
but settles at last into absolute distaste. 
It becomes difficult, at la.st, to vset divine 
truths bcfoic sncii persons in any form 
they will receive, oi understand. They 
retain, perhaps, a vague and general sense 
of Providence : they may not be insensi- 
ble to some loose notions of a judgment 
and a life to coriK*. Hut wbat is this, if 
thU be all with tliem ? Alas ’ What little 
kDowded;:o is in tins, of the grand and pe- 
culiar scheme of Clnivtianity ! how suic, 
almost, IS sncli a frame of mind to lead 
tliem to a blind reliance on their own livesj 
instead of the atmiinff blood of Jesus 
Clirist ! how likely is it to betray them 
into the deceit, that ^ tjjcir sufficiency' is 
of themselves, to an utter forgetfulness of 
any sanctification, only through the power 
of the Holy Spirit ! how feeble will their 
sense of sin become' how intermitting 
and languid all their praifers / how faint 
their notions of repentance! Are not 
these, in fact, the consequences which we 
see, among the sort of characters referred 
to? 

“ Now, if sncli characters be formed in 
part, (as I do not doubt they are in great 
PWt,) by the abuse of Ciiristian institu> 
boQs ^ what shall we say, or thiok, about 
the of abusing such advantages ? 

Remembranteb, No. 19. 
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This is a question we may well thtnh of ; 
and think much of. Bat at present our 
concern is only with the question of what 
should not be thought, from seeing such 
impressions found among us. We should 
not think, then, that worldly judgments 
l^ke to these can ever be right ; for they 
stand condemned by the .spirit of the 
whole Gospel, We should not conceive 
the institutions to be nnavailiug, in them** 
selves ; for tliey have the sure promise, if 
observed faithfully, of God's bles-sing. 
We .should not be misled, or frightened to 
forsaking of ‘ the old paths’ for ourselves, 
for we have seen, (1 liope,*) that if pursued 
in earnest they can bring ‘ rest unto our 
souls.’ 

“ This, then, is one most grievous error 
of icligious opinion, arising from abuse of 
CliriKtian institutions. 

‘‘ 11. The second, wliicli we spoke of, 
goes to undervalue them still further. 

How then does tka- seem to work.? 
Why tln.> looks also for direct and visible 
cffectsy as unreasonably as the otlu r. But 
it looks foi them in a difttienL way; nor 
does it undervalue sober institutions on 
the same grounds with the other. The 
other only comes to disregard them be- 
cause it looks upon them as mere forms. 
Still, it Ihmks them well enough in their 
way ; and does not doubt but that they 
may do some good, as general regulations. 
But this second state of mind can hardly 
look upon them, as being only forms ; as 
being, at tin* worst, no moie tiian harm- 
less, and a little superstitious. It takes^ ' 
up against them all I he hardest things 
whirh Scripture says of Jewish ordi- 
nances ; and inclines almost to judge of 
nil appoiiUmentSf us being even positive 
nnpediment'i, and hindrances to true reli- 
gion. Or at least, if it except any, it ex,- 
cepls but one ; whicli one is — preaching. 
Preaching with such prersons is a great 
thing ; prayers and sacraments and all set 
offices, in comparison but small things, ra- 
ther to be submitted to for law's than in- 
clination's sake. They are rather endured 
unwillingly (up to a certain extent) as 
burthens which caaiiot be avoided, than 
honoured and rejoiced in as sure minister- 
ing handmaids unto true devotion, of tbe 
very greatest use to guide the bumble 
spirit through the progress of salvation. 
The slow advances of a course of insti- 
tuted means do not satisfy these eager 
spirits ; they wish lo spring, by a decisive 
leap, to tbe journey’s end at once. 

“ Now, it is^ in this that we perceive 
tlic error and the danger of such opinion ; 
when we come to see how it throws down 
in this manner the whole notion of pro- 
3 H 
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C *$sive IioHdcm; — of advancement in re- 
OHS knowledge and in Chriittiaii hn- 
provencnt -caring only for sensible 
conversions happening all at once, and 
for perceptible or irresistible impulses 
of the Divine Spirit. Hence, its lan- 
guage is too ninch alike to all, at all sea- 
sons; appealing only to the test of cortaici 
inward feelings, (answering to a pattern 
'and a law which it has itself fixed ;) whe- 
ther any be * converted, or unconverted 
whether they sliall be ‘ condemned, or 
aaved.* Certainly, it does not (in general) 
perntade to carelessness or indifference 
concerning g'ood works ; though often un- 
kindly represented so to do. 8o far from 
it, I believe fully, that its meaning is to 
enforce a practice the most strict and ex- 
emplary. Yet somehow or other it mis- 
takes the safest way of staling truth. 
.And in consequence of this, it so bewil- 
ders the judgment with mere repetition of 
broad general doctrines ; or, by picturing 
all men just alike , in colours which do not 
belong to all men ; or by raising expecta- 
tions of a spiritual influence, much beyond 
what is fairly warranted ; that it is to be 
ieared, it often does tend, practically, to 
disconrage wholesome goodness; and to 
create presumptuous reliances, aud many 
cruel breaches of true charity. Again I 
say, it is not to be charged with the inteti- 
tion of producing such consequences : 
quite otherwise. Nor is it to be affirmed, 
that there are no instances of such a thing 
as ^ sensible conversion.’ There must be 
weiy many instances of this, in one degree 
or other. The error meant to be here 
spoken of is not unmixed with much truth. 
Its language is often found to work upon 
the mind with much power, Still, as a 
general manner of instruction^ it is not 
to be approved ; being such, as seems in 
many instances to render the effects that 
have been just now mentioned unavoid- 
able ; especially with ignorant or careless 
bearers. And, most assuredly it tends to 
make religion talkative, instead of being 
thoughtful i fonder of disputing, than of 
quietly ; and more watchful to 

espy a fault hi the opinions of others, than 
to make sure of soundness in its own. 

The prevalence of this temper may 
be traegd with much certainty to the 
abuse of established Christian institutions, 
as to one chief cause of it. But this need 
not be DOW further dwelt upon. Our only 
present concern with it is finished : name- 
Ify to have pointed oat that it surely is an 
error, P. 123. 

passages of equal excellence 

R»i{^ be selected from the sixth 


sermon; but as our readers )nust 
feel inclined to peruse the volume 
itself, we will not anticipate 'their 
gratification by any additional ex- 
tra<;ts. 


The Scandals of Impiety and Vnhe- 
lief, and the Pleas made for them 
by their Abettors, considered : in 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of London, 
at the Visitation, May 4, 18-20. 
By Joseph Holden Pott, M.A, 
Archdeacon of London, and Vicar 
of St, Martin in the Fields, 
Published at the Request of the 
Clergy present, 4b). 24 pp. 

Riviiigtons. 1820. 

“ The Bulwarks of the English 
Chut'ch a Discourse, preached 
at the Abbey, Bath, May 10, 
1820, at the joint Anniversary of 
the Bath District Associations 
oj the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, of the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
. Paris, and of the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church, To which 
are added, some Observations on 
the Origin and Progress of Pa^ 
rochial Libraries, for the Use of 
the * Common People, By E, 
W, Grinjield, M,A, Minister 
of Laura Chapel, 8vo. 32 pp. 
Riviiigtons. 1820. 

History furnishes no example of a 
civilized, populous, rich, and free 
country, continuing for any length of 
time in a healthy and happy condi- 
tion. And it is consequently impossi- 
ble to reflect upon the present state of 
this nation without some apprehen- 
sions of an approaching crisis. The 
stockholder is alarmed at every unpro- 
ductive quarter, the radical foresees 
the total subversion of our liberties, 
and many a timid friend to the 
established constitution believes that 
it cannot much longer be defended 
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agaiqst its various assailants. If 
we feel ourselves compelled to dis- 
sent »from these opinions, and to 
maintain the very reverse of them 
all, we can still distinctly perceive 
the various grounds upon whieh tftey 
rest, and must admit that they are 
neither so unreasonable nor so dan- 
gerous as the uTKinalified condemna- 
tion which is occasionally pro- 
nounced against them. To those 
who are seriously alarmed for the 
preservation of the country, w'e 
shall entleavour to suggest some 
facts which may quiet their fears. 
But to think that all such fears are 
dnmanly and weak, is to forget the 
history of past times, and to rush 
blindfold on a rock from which 
skilful pilots have not escaped. 
Every nation w hich has approached 
to the power and opulence of these 
dominions, and has indulged in the 
luxury which they enjoy, has fallen ; 
and that fact is sulheient to justify 
much greater apprehensions for our 
safety, than are entertained by any 
well informed and discreet iiiclivi- 
duals. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the fact cuts two ways. 
At the very moment in which it in- 
forms us of the fate of preceding 
nations, and by so doing makes us 
tremble for our own, it tells us also 
that our disease is of a very general 
character. Its symptoms therefore, 
peculiar and aggravated as they 
appear, may be nothing more than 
a new form of a well-known disor- 
der; and if new nietliocls of preven- 
tion, or of cure, have been devised, 
since the disorder was last seen, and 
if the patient be of a different consti- 
tution from those who have hitherto 
become its prey, the case will at 
once be acknowledged to be a case 
for caution, rather than despair. 
And what is there in the essence, of 
our present situation to distingui^i 
it from that of other states wbSHi 
have gone before us? If England 
had not enjoyed a hundredth part 
of its freedom, political commotions 
would still have been produced by 
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the wealth and ambition of somep 
and the misrule and the obstinacy 
of others. If England had never 
embraced Christianity, if we had 
been a nation of idolaters, or a na^ 
tion of atheists, riches and luxury 
vl^ould still have excited a war 
against the .small portion of good 
feeling or good morals that might* 
exist. Dissolution of government* 
depravation of manners, and a con* 
sequent return to ignorance and baN 
barism, seem hitherto to have been 
the constant and the natural effects 
of civilization, wealth, and numbers. 

If it is didicult to trace the whole 
of this iiilricate relationship, part of 
it, the political part, for instance^ 
may easily be explained. Countries 
which have made a rapid progress 
in riches, strength, and population* 
are never well balanced, and seldom 
well governed. The executive no 
longer finds its former power suffi- 
cient, and is bent upon acquiring 
more of the same sort. The go* 
verned, on the contrary, think that 
there is too much of that sort al* 
ready ; and if any change is to take 
place, intend to diminish rather than 
to increase it. Authority will no 
longer accomplish every thing that 
is requisite, and it is to be feared, 
that if one side entirely trust to it 
the other will entirely cast it off. 
Now it is certain that no family, 
village, tribe, or nation, can exist in 
peace and comfort for a twelve- 
month, without entrusting more or 
less power to the hands of its go- 
vernor. But how shall we convince 
the majority of this fact ? How can 
we convince a nation that it is really 
for its advantage to be ruled by a 
particular system administered by a 
particular set of individuals ? How 
can the numerous poor of a great 
country be persuaded to submit to 
the small body of the wealthy — to 
submit we mean readily, content- 
edly, and permanently? This de- 
pends almost entirely upon the state 
of the particular country, upon the 
degree of civilization, riches, con- 
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safe* and virtue. At one time the 
iciiid anct sagacious father, who pro- 
yides effectually for the comfort of 
bis small realm, or of his large 
family, is obeyed from love and gra- 
tkude. At another, the bold and 
successful soldier has enabled his 
followers to conquer and plunder 
, their neighbours ; and, in return, is 
jadniired and feared. At a third, 
the monarch governs by the feudal 
attachment, and feudal services of 
bis great odic^^rs ; and at a fourth, 
by tlje loyalty and devoted affection 
of the commons. In each of these 
cases, and in every other that can 
be imagined, there is a voluntary 
submission on the part of the people, 
which constitutes the authority and 
Btreiigth of the ruler ; hut the means 
of procuring and maintaining that 
submission vary from day to day. 
First, it may be paternal influence, 
then hospitality, then military re- 
nown ; the charms of ancestry and 
high descent; the long indulged 
claims of pi'trogalive ; the power of 
the sword, or the force of reason 
and of eloquence ; a rational con- 
viction of the advantages of subor- 
dination, or the Chrij»tian principle 
of obedience as a duty to God. — 
Upon these and similar supports the 
whole weight of the commonwealth 
rests. W hen one prop decays, ano- 
ther must he substituted inimedi. 
ately ; and even with no decay at 
all, immense mischief may ensue 
from a sudden augmentation in the 
weight of the superslruclure. 

This event did take place in tlie 
most important [period of our history. 
The people, under Charles I. be- 
came too strong for the prerogative ; 
and the king s death may be traced 
to his unfortunate reliance upon that 
broken reed. And although it is 
often said that the princes who have 
reigned since the revolution make 
the same use of influence that the 
Stuarts made of prerogative, we 
•till may venture to explain the per- 
manent tranquillity of *the country 
upon principles which are more ere- 
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ditable both to the governors and 
the governed. The upper and mid- 
ling classes of the community have 
long been firmly attached to existing 
institutions ; and this attachment has 
no*t been produced by corrupt influ- 
ence, but by continued and forcible 
appeals to the public understanding. 
From the Revolution to the present 
hour, politics have formed the most 
interesting, and universal subject of 
discussion ; and we are arrived at 
last at the very satisfactory conclu- 
sion, that the nation on the whole is 
well governed, and that the govern- 
ment is worthy of support. If it 
could be proved that the Parliament 
is governed by patronage and influ- 
ence, it would be certain, neverthe- 
less, that the ]>eople arc governed 
by reason. The I'leat body of rich 
proprietors, and res]>ectahle citi- 
zens are loyal upon conviction, and 
upon principle ; they have no chi- 
valrous attachment to the person or 
prerogative of the Prince ; hut they 
identify his well-being and his pre- 
servation with their own. The real 
power of the crown is much greater 
at the present day, than ever it was 
before the K evolution. Rut its au- 
thority is supported upon different 
principles, upon principles less flat- 
tering to the personal importance of 
the king, hut far more conducive to 
his permanent security. 

These remarks may be applied to 
the more immediate condition of the 
country, and may teach us not to 
despair of its ultimate improvement. 
The recent, and we may perhaps 
add, the continued political discon- 
tents do not result from any parti- 
cular dislike to the government ; but 
from a general indisposition to ac- 
knowledge the authoiity of a supe» 
rior. The authority of the rich over 
the poor may be compared to that of 
the crown over the nation at large. 
Roth are equally necessary ; both 
are sometimes in danger ; both are 
supported by the injudicious from 
erroneous and offensive principles, 
both will eventually be secured by 
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an appeal to reason and conimori 
sense. The authority of government 
has not suiFered by the change of 
its support ; though during the ope- 
ration of changing, grievous calami- 
ties occurred. We consider the p^e- 
sent as the season in which the 
/authority of the upper classes over 
the lower is going through the same 
process, and it cannot he effected 
without teiiiporary confusion. The 
loyalty of the lower orders towards 
the upper is at an end ; the el aims 
of divine right and passive ohedicnce 
are exploded ; and every thing that 
rested upon them shakes to its foun- 
dation, Religion and morals arc 
considered as an invention of the 
rich, contrived for their own aeoom- 
modatioii and advanlage. A new light 
is supposed to have dawned, and a 
new awa to he at hand ; in the 
brightness of the one the j)oor can- 
not <liseerii their duties, and when 
the other shall have arrived, ali their 
cares are expected to vanish, 

A part, and perhaps a large part 
of these absiiiditic's were naturally 
to he expe< ted in the progress of 
civilization. Rut their nuinher and 
their eflVets liave been increased by 
adventitious cirennistanees. The 
chief among these are the joint im- 
portation of infidelity and jacobin- 
ism from the nation with wiiic li we 
have been fighting for our very ex- 
istence ; the resi.stance opposed by 
Christianity to sudden innovations, 
and the malignant zeal with which 
it lias been consequently assailed ; 
the sudden hurst of education, or 
rather semi* education iqmn the peo- 
ple, while their numbers were in- 
creasing beyond all former example ; 
the insutbeient means afforded for 
sound religious instruction ; and the 
distress which has been occasioned 
by the decay of agriculture and 
trade. These circumstances have 
combined, with the ordinary course 
of events, to produce the present 
alienation of the poor from the rich ; 
and to substitute the abominations 
of blasphemy and sedition in lieu of 


the piety, industry, honesty, and 
subordination which once wcre^cha- 
racterihtic of the British peasant. 

Nor can it be doubted, that as 
these circumstances have tended to 
magnify the evil, its diminution may 
lie materially forwarded by the 
counteraction of them. Semi-edu- 
catFin must be converted into com*^ 
plete education : religious instruc- 
tion and guidance must be offered 
to every one ; the wants of real 
sufferers must, as f^^r as possible, 
be relieved ; and the insolence of 
the demagogue and the impieties 
of the intidel must be restrained, 
if necessary, with a strong hand* 
Thus we may remove the accidental 
symptoms of tlie disf*{ise, or, at 
least, we may restrain their violence* 
And a permanent cure must be 
founded upon the same general 
treat meuf. The old sources of au- 
thority having failed, the rich must 
betake themselves in earnest to the 
discovery of new. The lower 
classes have the same lesson to 
learn respecting the higher which 
the higher learned a century ago 
respecting their kings, viz. tliat to 
destroy or to injure them is to 
destroy or to injure themselves. 
And this lesson must be conveyed 
in a shape that will convince the 
understanding the same time that 
it aflects the heart. Kindness 
and instruction must prepare 
the way for argument, must break 
ii)> the indurated soil, and make 
it ready for the reception of the 
seed. Wlieii that seed has borne 
fruit, the lower classes will per- 
ceive how the interests of every 
portion of the community are linked 
together, and tlieir present unhappy 
estrangement and divisions will ter- 
minate. 

On the supposition that Chris- 
tianity had never been established 
in the country, this task must have 
been discharged by the government 
and its deputies. But from the 
moment thrt an alliance was formed 
between Church and State, a con- 
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siderable proportion of the burden 
devolves upon the former; and it 
becomes tlie duty of her ministers 
not merely to refute and expose 
infidel objections, but to labour in 
the general diffusion of knowledge, 
to make religion better understood, 
and, if possible, better esteemed ; 
,40 give every man additional faci- 
lities for becoming acquainted with 
the theory of Cliristianily, and ad- 
ditional motives for complying with 
its precepts. Parts of thi^ task 
have been executed with ability in 
the Charge and the Sernmn before 
us. We have placed them both 
under the same title, because they 
refer, in many respects, to the same 
subject : and an outline of their 
contents will soon satisfy the reader 
that they are not unconnected with 
the remarks by which they have 
been introduced. 

Archdeacon Pott commences by 
adverting to the grief that public 
scandals ought to excite in the 
minds of the sober and considerate. 
The peculiar enormity of recent of- 
fences is his second topic. 

“ The time was, tliat the tares were 
lown at moments when men slept; when 
the shades of secresy and silence, of daik- 
uess and concealment, were taken for the 
cover of such inroads on the public lionout, 
and such invasions of the peace and wel- 
fare of the land. They who sleep indeed 
at any time when they should keep watch, 
will not fall to find some evil plants ap- 
pearing on their liordcrs. But we have 
lived to see the sower of such nnseliiefs 
stalk abroad in open day, and become the 
noon-tide pestilence, ranging far and near, 
with the gathered hoard of every noxious, 
every base and poisonous seed. He scat- 
ters them on all sides. There is no wail 
too high for their projection ; no feitre too 
distant or remote fiom ordinary visits, 
which can now serve to protect the ground 
in any quarter of the realm. The peasants 
garden, and the pooi man's plot aie not se- 
cure ; but a baleful growth appears; an 
harvest, which is strange indeed, and fo- 
reign to the customary produce of the 
glebe. It is something then to say, that 
the mischief has not been the proper fruit 
of our accustomed climatev and that our 
native soil was not the first to bear the 


rancorous progeny. It is not a growth 
congenial to that land, where the light of 
Christian truth was hailed, whilst yet its 
first victories were fresh in all the earth : 
nor is it a spontaneous and unbidden 
growth, which has now found its rise 
among us. Without all doubt, the most 
portentous and atrocious blasphemy of the 
present day, that in which the base and 
despeiate attempt has been made to con- 
found the plirenzies of the pagan world, 
the dreams and pollutions of the heathen 
superstition, with the icvelations of the 
Lord our God : this execrable fiction had 
its birth and oiigiii m another land. It is 
sufficiently disgraceful to us, that it could 
subsist here fur a day, and find those 
among ns who have laboured to transfer the 
most disgusting and opprobrious stains of 
foreign infidelity, to the bosoms, nay, the 
foreheads, of some among ns, who are the 
sons of discord and delusion in this coun- 
try.” Pott’s Charge, p. 7. 

He then considers the defensive 
plea by which the conduct of mo- 
dern infidels is justified, viz. that 
their objections cannot be danger- 
ous, because they may be answered 
and refuted. This plea is answered 
and^ refuted ttilhout any serious 
difficulty. 

“ Let those who affect to argue gravely 
for such dire experiments, remember our 
Lord’s woid (if it be but for the mere 
truth wliicii it contains, whatever they 
may think of its anthorily) ; let them con- 
sider, that if the green branch may be 
binned, the dry will be kindled in a mo- 
ment, and will be coiLsiimed as quickly. * 
Will you let a plague-ship enter freely at 
your ports, because physicians are at hand 
to exercise their skill? 

“ Are we to learn yet, that there are 
hundreds who will catch at any cavil, and 
remember it with ease; who could never 
yel be brought to entertain one sober ar- 
gument, or to remember any salutary word 
which is spoken to them in the way of ad- 
monition, or delivered for the purpose of 
instruction or advice? Are wc ignorant 
as yet, that there are thousands who will 
listen to an impious rhyme, the vagrant’s 
ballad, or the pioduce of some trading 
scribe; but who could never yet be in- 
duced to sit down with serious application^ 
to trace the solid and immortal evidence, 
which stands upon the part of faith. It is 
true (we have to bless God for it !) that 
against those grounds of faith the gates of 
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hell shall not prevail : bpt alas ! the fall of 
thousands, although it will not sink the 
credit, ,or depress the cause of truth, or 
darken the bright sun of righteousness, 
may bring upon us the worst sufferings of 
the days of persecution. Of tiiose suffw- 
ings, it becomes a grief, surely not much 
short of martyrdom, to see the flock de- 
voured, although the tent of the bhepiierd 
may keep a precarious footing on the soil. 
They who shall consider the loss of tlioir 
possessions as the greater evil, will he but 
ill prepared for luartyrdom iii any righteous 
cause.” Pott’s Charge, p. 9. 

•Several of the common cavils 
against revelation are next enume- 
rated, and the causes of their per- 
nicious success are pointed out. 
Carelessness is shewn to merit no 
small share of the blame. Wc arc 
reminded that the things which 
seem hard to be belie\cd are never 
once compared by careless men 
with the full consent of incontest, 
able and conspiring facts, nor even 
with the tenfold weights which hang 
upon the creeds of inlideis. We 
are warned also not to deny that 
religion has its difliculties ; nor to 
be surprised at the dilferent degrees 
of facility with which they are 
mastered by men whose varying 
faculties prove them to be intended 
for a state of inequality. The real 
extent of these difliculties is, at the 
same time, happily defined. 

But neither iii it true to tiiat extent 
which is artfully pretended, that what i.s 
necessary to be known or needful to be 
practised in order to the future hope of 
each man, does present such appalling 
difficulties; that they are things so liard, or 
so open to dispute, that theic is no rest for 
the foot, and no easy and secure convic- 
tion for the mind. To that answer, then, 
which has been already given, let tliis be 
added, that they who set the first stt ps 
aright, will not fail to find the next ad- 
vance more easy : And however wide the 
space may be which lies before, the sim- 
plest man may keep the path of peace and 
good hope. The promise is that they who 
will do the will of God, shall know in 
some sufficient measure of his doctrine. 
The main difficulty rests for those who 
take knowledge for the only passport, but 


forget humility and the care to profit with 
the leading principles of faith and duty. 
In a word, the noblest objects are- those 
which may be discerned by all that will 
give heed to them. Attentive eyes may 
see those luminaries well enough, which 
otliers view with better aids and more 
exact discoveries. Tt is the same bright 
orb, whether it be viewed by naked eyes, 
or seen and magnified by optic tubes,*’ ^ 
Pott’s Charge, p. iG. 

IJa\ing protected against that iri- 
bM’pretatioii of his sentiments which 
may represent him as’ an advocate 
for arbitrary guides and servile fol- 
lowers, the Archdeacon urges us to 
denounce the frantic folly which 
declares all men to be fit for all 
tilings. The ruin which would re- 
sult from a belief in this declara- 
tion must be equally rapid and over- 
whelming ; and no time is to be lost 
in the discovery and application of 
every remedy by which the plague 
may be arrested. 

‘‘ Will you take then, what seems to he 
an easy course, and has it advocates p Will 
you snatch the book from the child’s hand, 
and close the school, and trust to an happy 
ignorance for the safeguard of the young 
against the desperate seducers of the pre- 
sent day? Alas! there aie those who are 
neither tinctured with impiety nor well- 
wishers to the course of mischief, who are 
tempted to look for security where the 
prophet placed the source of ruiu. ‘ Lack 
of knowledge,’ was the stone of stumbling 
in the house of Isi'acl of old time : and is 
this DOW to be the rock of refuge and the 
bulwaik of protection. 

“ So gfeat indeed lias been the variety 
of distortion in the minds and sentiments 
of men in every age; and so strong the 
desiie of obtruding mischievous opinions 
upon otliers; and so prompt the means for 
doing it by the printer's hand ; that it has 
become a qiiestiiiii whether the use of let- 
ters be an help now or an hindrance to the 
cdily candidate for the favour of the Lord. 
Are we then to revert to the miserable 
iiidxim that ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion ? It is a strange species of devotion 
which clings to such a parent; a child as 
stupid as the mother. Shall wc set up 
acain the image and the picture, and call 
them books for the unlearned ; and make 
ignorance the paradise and bliss of those 
who arc formed to know God and to keep 
bis word in tbeir hearts? Will that para- 
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due prove inore nfe from the tempter's 
arts ; or is there way foot more apt to stray 
than that of igDorance^ where tlie 
ptored mind is wanting to direct the steps ? 
Shall vrW leave men once again to gaze at 
pageants in our "churches; at pomps and 
ceremonies which present no features of 
the fellowship and communion of the Chris- 
tian household, but offer strong and lively 
.traces of a sacrificing piiesthood, and a 
work of sacrifice, as if that could be need- 
fhl after the atonement lias been once 
made and once offered, once for all ? 

“ It may be urged, perhaps, that the 
cars may be open to instruction, where the 
book is sealed to those who cannot turn 
the page of Scripture witii an understand- 
ing eye. But without associations of the 
mind already formed by some famirtar nse 
of letters, the language of discourse will be 
a blank also to the basely ignorant. 

“ Take the child whose eye roves 
through the fields to keep ofi' injuries from 
the new sown glebe; let him giow up to 
manhood under open skies, in solitude and 
alienee day by day ; wliat will he make of 
your discourse, or will it he matter of much 
moment whether the forementioned pa- 
geants, which once occupied our churches, 
should in this case he coupled once again 
with an unknown lauguage in our public 
service ? 

“ But, my Reverend Brethren, which of 
08 will dare to make this experiment of 
substituting ignorance foi Clinstian know- 
ledge F * Go and teach,’ is the great com- 
mission which we have received ; and how 
can we fulfil it if we neglect one principal 
and chief means for the purpose of iu- 
Btructing those who are committed to our 
charge F" Polt's Charge, p. ID. 

This plain and Cliristtan remon- 
strance against an error to which 
wc shall soon advert, is protected 
against all misrepresentation by the 
last passage, which we shall quote 
from this useful Charge. The pas- 
sage, like those that precede it, has 
a special application to the events 
that are passing before us. No new 
discoveries are attempted ; but all 
is plain, and practical, and*^ to the 
purpose. The Clergy are reconi- 
neiided to suit their labours to the 
^fcumstaiices of tiie times; and 
Ijhey are furnished with an example 
as well as an encouragement^ 

** But when 1 speak thu& of the u»e of 
lfttor«i let me be well undentood. I 
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s^eak not of the ilte of letters for its own 
sake, but for the^aingle end and ohjeot of 
religious culture and instruction. There is 
that to be regarded without which^the use 
of letters will indeed bid fair to sprve to 
n^ischievous intents. There are the prin- 
ciples of faith and duty ; the fear of God ; 
the love of truth ; the just deference which 
is to be paid to others ; the dread of every 
evil work ; the desire to keep a fair name 
and a conscience void of blemish or re- 
proach : tiiese are the things for which the 
use of letters may be valued, for these are 
the things which the written Word of God 
inculcates. Such are the main objects of 
instruction ; the knowledge of things neces- 
sary to salvation, good principles; good 
maimers; fixed habits of integrity, and the 
timely exercise of self-coiitroul. Let the 
natural connexion be inaintnined which 
first placed tbe school in all parts of our 
country on the borders of the Church, and 
which made it .serve as the porch of en- 
trance and the leading avenue to those 
courts of worship after the first happy in- 
troduction to those sacred limits. Should 
we be urged at any tunc to take, up other 
modes of education for the public piirpcscM 
of general instruction, schemes wdiich leave, 
out the mam grounds ofoui common faith, 
let Us regard it as a call back to some, 
modern Egypt, to some second Babel, the 
nuise ofpiide and discoid, and tbe mistress 
of division.” Pott's Charge, p. til. 

. Mr. OiinlioM’s Discourso was 
preaclicd, a> the title pagi* informs 
us, ni the joint anniversaries of the 
Rath District Associations of the 
Societies for proiuotiug Christian 
Knowlcdi:!', for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
for the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established 
Church. lie considers these insti- 
tutions as the towers and bulwarks 
of the Church; and as such, pro- 
ceeds to recommend tlieiu by enu- 
merating their good works. 

** This is an age wtien mere names and 
titles can no longer command the respect 
and veneration of mankind. Whether we 
deplore or r^oice in this fact, we must 
now be content to frame oiir actions and 
conduct on its reality. It is not any 
longer that the lofty towers, the massy 
bulwarks, the splendid palaces of our Sion, 
will suffice for her defence ; these ' will 
serve only to hasten her downfall by ren- 
dering her an object of envy, unless they 
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are maaned by faithfuU cottraj^eoatf apd 
devoted followers and citieeus. Every 
thing is,now examined, not so inncli by its 
absttact rights, as by its practiral utility ; 
it is not so innrh what is anrient and antlio- 
rized, as what is found of present and 
exclnngcahle value, wliioh render^ it pa- 
latable and acceptable to the public. 1 re- 
peat that 1 am developing facts, not 
liazarding any opinions enneerning them. 
I am not asserting, whether this change of 
manners is to l>e viewed as a blessing or a 
curse, lint am stating merely what must be 
granted to be an indubitable fact, and 
therefore wirat is the only practic .ble me- 
thod of defence wbicli can be adopted 
tinder existing cir<>nimstances.” ‘Grinjifffl, 
p.4. 

Among the recent proceeding? of 
the Society for promoting Chrisjiaii 
Knowledge, Mr. Griiifield particu- 
larly notices the late resolution in 
favour of the general establi*^UTneut 
-of parochial lending libraries for the 
use of the poor. Since the publica- 
tion of this discourse, that resolution 
has been followed up by the ndop- 
t tion of rules and regulations for the 
institutioa and mauageiiu;nt ofMie 
libraries. The rules will he found 
in our report of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings ; and w^e have every reason 
to believe that they will pro\e bene- 
6cial and satisfactory. The institu- 
tion of these libraries has ioiijs: been 
a favourite object with Mj:. Gfin- 
field ; and we shall therefore let him 
’ speak his own sentiments upon the 
subject. 

“ As Ibis measure lias now been sanc- 
tioned by llie autlionly of the Parent 
Hoard, wlucb lias promised to aid and as- 
sist in their establishment in every town 
aud village of the kingdom, we may 
bencefortii speak of it as forming a must 
important and essential pait of its designs. 
And unless I am imicii mistaken, not many 
years will elapse before the magnitude of 
Its benefits will be fully acknowledged. 
Of all the measures which can be devised 
for counteracting the incidental evils of a 
free press, this is the most practical and 
most likely to effect its purpose. Let tiie 
religious and moral tracts which are already 
on the list of this Society be blended with 
books of harmless amusement and popular 
mformation, (tliese being nominated or 
sanctioned by the authority of Ibo central 
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Board,) and I will answer for ft, tluit at 
no very distant period we sliall behold €be 
labonring classes of society torning witii 
abhorrence and dig^ist from those blaspbe- 
mons and licentious publications which 
have lately created so much alarm aud in- 
delation. 

** But as we have already hinted, it Is 
necessary, to attain this purpose, that these 
books should be rendered far niui« variodsv 
and miscellaneous than they at present are. 
For it is neitlier possible nor desirable that 
any class of the nation should be confined 
to merely theological reading, which by 
itself often renders the * mind bigotted, 
gloomy and fanatical. Nor can any man 
hope to drive aw'ay those wretched iioi'els 
and romances which are at present cor- 
rupting tlie moials of the people, but by 
offering them some books of amusement 
and recreation, as w'ell as others of a more 
serious character. Let onr Society be 
content only to act on tliese large and li- 
beral principles, and it may in a few yean 
become the purveyor to the minds of the 
multitude ; and that corrective of the press 
which legislators and philosophers have 
eought for in vain, may be found in an 
authorised collection of books and tracts, 
thrown open to the curiosity of tlie peophe 
on terms winch shall p' event competition, 
which slmll disa[)point the schemes of ava- 
rice, and confound the stratagems of im- 
posture." GrinJieldj p. 7, 

We pass over tbe preacher’s re- 
marks upon the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, as not im- 
mediately connected with the pre- 
sent question, though most impor- 
tant in themselves, and vei^y? appro- 
priate to Mr. Grinfield’s subject. 
When the National Society is nieu- 
tioned we lire again on common 
ground ; and we most heartily con- 
cur with him in saying, 

" What will be the result of all thia 
Iransfiisinn of knowledge and energy into 
the minds of the multitude, it is not for , 
mortal wisdom fully to anticipate. VV« 
arc willing to hope the best, and in tlie 
mean time to take every measure which 
prudence, caution, and piety can suggest, 
to give it the surest and safest dtreetton. 
But if any man is doubtful and appreliea- 
sive ofits cousc^qiieDces, then 1 call npoa 
that mab to work Use machinery with le- 
doubled force. The time for doubting and 
debating whether the people slialJ be edu- 
cated, is gone by ; it remains for iis only 
to determine whether thej' shall be edn - 
3 1 



«ated in tlie principles of tlie Church of 
£njrland, or in tliose of the Dissenters, or, 
perhaps^ in no fi^ed religions pi incipU‘J» of 
any kind. Now if any one tliinks it du- 
bious and uncertain j whetiier Hie National 
Kducation, when it is coiidncJcd even on 
the best principles, will turn out a blcssiiji» 
or a curse to the community, surely such a 
man must aIlog;etlu'r despair of any othei 
system of cducalion tliaii that whieii instils 
into the minds of the rising gi'iicration a 
fixed and deep-rooted attachment to mu- 
existing Efttahlishmcnts, both Civ^l and 
Religions. On tlieir oxAn pimciples, tlicti, 
I call upon all ourh individuals ^mu] their 
number, I believe, is not small) to contii- 
bnte with all their ni'ght and eneiiry to tlie 
support and extension of our National 
Schools. 

Fur my own part, it appeals to me, 
that every thing wdl depend on the care 
and controul with which tlie piinciples in- 
culcated in oiir scliools can he maintained 
and supported in after-life. And on this 
account it is, tjiat f conceive, all our 
towers and national bulwarks would have 
been incomplete, and iiirapahle of making 
a lasting and permanent defence, if they 
bad not been succeeded hy another institu- 
tion for the* hnildiiig and eiil.iigenient of 
our churclies and places of pnhiic worsinp. 
This great evil, which li.’d so long 

felt and deplored, and which \\ri« neces- 
sarily asgravated even hy the hem fits im- 
puited thioiigli our other e tablohmcnfs, 
bas been at length noticed by tlie Legisla- 
ture, and will he in some measure iclievcd 
by the grant fioin tlie pnhiic tiea'^iiry. 
But the remedy will in cc‘s.ii ily be vejy 
slow and gradual in npeiations; and it 
cannot be too forcibly inrnlc.'itcd on indi- 
viduals, that, to quicken its efft cts, it is on 
every account desirable, private benevo- 
lence should go hand in hand with the 
public bounty."' Gi mfald, p. IJ. 

There is much more in the Ser- 
mon w'ell tleserxing^ of attention, 
parycularly the aiitiior’s remarks 
upon the urgent call for activity 
and unanimity on the part of ail 
who are attached to the Cfiurch of 
England. He appears, also, to 
have formed a just estimate of the 
enemies of fhe Church, but strongly 
Tecoinmends that they should be 
treated witli that mildness and 
courtesy which is best calculated 
to make an impression both on 
themselves and others. His general 
ykjv of the present state of the 


country is all tJiat we have room to 
extract. 

“ To conclude : we arc cast by Provi- 
dence oil aji age in which there is a most 
t^^meiidoiis conflict between the powers 
of light and daikiicss, of good .inJ evii, and 
when it is haid to say whether the viilu Ti 
or vices of society appear to lx* in the 
greater arfivity. On the ono Imml, it is 
impossible to lieny, thiu'i; is a vigorous 
spirit of in(]iury and imiiroMoncnt gone 
forth in eveuy depaitmcnt oi liuina* know- 
ledge; ilhit c:ts and iitcritnir, leliLioiis, 
civil, and social Institution^, ;ne aitin at 'd 
with a t'civour and gcidu'^, which, if they, 
can he duly controiilcd and dm cK 1, may 
hereafter l^ad to the h -I ard happi’st 
rpMilts. 1 own that 1 cannot hi iig uys* If 
at once to eumie.nii so niiicii vigoni, indus- 
try, and research, and am oerasitmally dis- 
posed to think that those who ran sh* no 
nuMit’< in our age, di'^like it rlnelly because 
it denvands unceasing excUion and s'eep- 
less vii’ilancc. Vet, on the other haml, 
the boldest ami most sanguine Cdiiiiot out 
mingle his liopcs. vm’Ii feais, whyii lie eon- 
51 leis the i.ishnc^s ami piCsmnpiioij xviih 
which cxery topic, vvhetlier divim* i r Im- 
nian, is now canvassed. Wlio mu nr 
tiemhic for (he well.ne of m.'inki> wl. *11 
he beholds lihertv so (»t\en all.evl It) licen- 
tionsm ss, pleiy jo clo'-ety cn 

fanatiri^in, and t o geom-* <»t srie.>ct‘ m> 
qfteii peiverted into the dunon of iirth* 
gion ? ,/ 

** I5ut let ns not despair : if is the o-(?< r 
of Piovidi nee that we should pass ihvongli 
(iibiiiation to iio[)rove»nent ; and f* af, like 
Sliver pLi.hicd seven times in ll.e fi.e, our 
virtue should i:row clear and splomlid hy 
passing lepoatedly through the furu.irt.- - 
AlreQdy we have seen hew much has Irjei 
acconip!isl)(‘d by the united ixriticms 
good iiieii, wliep they are called ii lo 
action; and how much the lepntaUcn of 
oiir Church has been exalted bv 11 e oppo- 
sition of those who tlcsiicd her mill — 

‘‘ MderiiE virtutcs, ncc minora viiia," is 
the brief but faithful character which may 
be given of our limes.” Grinjietd, p. V!j. 

Archdeacon Pott and Mr. Cirin, 
field both allude to a fact which v/e 
fear it is impossible to deny, nan ely, 
that among the many stiange eftVets 
of the present state of the coui try 
we must reckon a considerable de- 
gree of douht, and even of dissatis- 
faction, respecting the tendency of 
that general education which is now 
bestowed on the poqr. Such 
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mentsw are, certaiuly, to he heard 
much more commoniy than we could 
wish they are held by persons who 
were previously silenced, hut not 
convinced ; and who think that they 
are now furnished with a new 
inent in defence of ignorance, and 
may vioiture once more intr> the 
ti>ild of coiUrover'iV. Tlieir error-., 
whenever they sliall he puhlislied, 
will be fjuickly refilled. I>ut, before 
iny ^'ood can he expected to result 
from demon strati 11 the daiii^ers of 
education, there is a preliminary 
fj’iestion to he decided : let those 
danu'ers he what they ni.iy, is it 
possible to avoid eiicouiiteriii^ them ( 
An answer in the iiei^ative must, 
undouhtnily, he returned ; and it 
oflsht to teach the nio.>i tinml ob- 
S'Mver of the times and of their 
sig;as, that his etl’orts should not be 
directed to retai<l the proitress of 
ecfucaliou, Imt to prevent or dimi- 
nish liiose abuses to which, like 
every thinu; <'l.se, it is lialile. 

\\(*d<» no! believe, liotAcver, that 
tlie number of those who are hoitile 
to education can ainouul to a for- 
midable sum. And llie only fjiuir- 
ter from whicii thi’y have a clianee 
of ohtaininj^ additional siip|>oit is 
from pcr.'.oiis who have jirtvioiisly 
defended education upon wronir 
round-, or without any serious 
iiupiiry and reHeclion. Such |)er- 
soiis are not scaice ; and until they 
retrace tiieir steps, and learn the 
reasons of the opinion that they 
maintain, they will he continually 
perplexed by wilful insinuations, 
and misled by their conclusions 
from data which have iie\er been 
investigated. The foundation of 
the argument by which a Christian 
proves the propriety of education 
has been clcdiiy laid open by Arch- 
deacon Pott. It is contained in 
the words, “ go and teach.” Now no 
man can be said to teach the re- 
ligion of Christ who does not, at 
the same time, endeavour to coin, 
muiiieate such knowdedge as may 
render his teHchiiig eifectual : and 
the nature and exUmt of that know- 


ledge must depend entirely upon 
the cirrMirnstances of tlie times.. If 
the people whom w'e‘ address admit 
the authority of Scripture, it will 
be siidicient to instruct them in its 
doctrine and precepts, 'fhis ’ ad- 
mission being universal at the time 
of the Reformation, instruction 
was then properly coiiliried within- 
those limits At present the scene 
i.'» completely changed, and the 
practice of our ancestors cannot be 
followed with safety. , The light of 
Protestant (MirUtianity fell upon 
eyes which had been long in dark, 
ness, and some of them, as might 
lia\e been expected, were dazzled 
by tlie change. Infidelity ootained 
a footing among the presumptuous 
pliiloiopheis and profligate wits; 
and from them it has descended to 
the lowest classes of the body po- 
litic. Ignorance is no shield against 
the blds)>hetiier and the alheist; 
e\ery cottage is exposed to seduc- 
tion and ruin. The rapid increase 
of these evils is the result of a 
combination of causes ; and it is 
not possible to discuss them here- 
The share which has been taken by 
education is all that immediately 
concerns ns, and to that wc shall 
coniine our remaiks. 

From the moment that the art of 
priiituig was invented and commu- , 
nicated, it might have been foreseen 
to hh absolute certainty that sooner 
or later every inhabitant of the ci- 
vilized world would be able to 
avail himself of the' discovery. Re- 
strictions upon the press might put 
of!' the event for one century, and 
the want of alluring books for aiio- 
tlicr, and the inability to use them 
for a third ; but no human power 
could do more than delay the arri- 
val of a season in which all rational 
creatures would acqu.re and employ 
the art of reading. The knowledge 
of il would extend from nation to 
nation, and descend iVoni rank to 
lank. The superior progress in all 
undertaking made by tho.se who 
were acquainted with it would ex- 
cite the emulation of companions 
2 
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nod rivals; the facilities affordeil 
. by writing would increase and 
quicken the effect ; restrictions and 
prohibitions would gradually be 
withdrawn, and all men would agree 
in asserting their own and admitting 
their fellow-cieatures’ claims to a 
participation in one of the greatest 
^blessings that God has bestowed 
upon mankind. And nnght it not 
also ha\e been foreseen that when 
such a change was taking place, 
in the means by which kiioAvledge is 
acquired, a corresponding change 
would be necessary in the lessons 
which are taught? Could it be sup. 
posed that tilings would continue iu 
their ancient channels? that no old 
foundations would be broken up ; 
that the authority of government 
and of religion would continue un- 
altered ; tliat obedience to God and 
the king would be paid readily and 
universally ; that the lines of sepa- 
ration between different classes of 
soeiety would be preserved, and 
that they would continue in the 
possession of their distinct pursuits 
and their exclusive aniusemeiits ? 
Surely it would be reasonable to 
" expect the very reverse ; and as, in 
our owm case, the very reverse has 
occurred, it is equally reasonable to 
consider it as resulting from general 
causes, and to be cured by the ap. 
plication of general remedies. 

In the first place, therefore, we 
are to enquire what are the peculiar 
effects of that diffusion of knowledge 
which has taken place since the 
Reformation. Does it, as wc are 
occasionally told, make men irreli- 
gious and rebellious, and have we 
no. chance for peace and quietness 
unless the nation closes its eyes? 
This is the favourite declaration of 
the infidel, and from him it has been 
unconsciously borrow ed by the weak 
but well-meaning alarmist. Both are 
agreed in calling ignorance the mo- 
ther of devotion; but while the one 
iremUes at the danger of a little 
the other reprosents that 
little as an abundant store, and pre- 
tends that it is amply sufficient for 


the dUcovery of truth, and the re<» 
gulation of conduct. The old fa- 
shioned declairner against educating 
the poor has another eiTor in com- 
mon with the most audacious free 
thfciker. Each of them speaks as if 
nothing was compreheiided under 
the word education, but instructior* 
in the arts of reading and waiting ; 
and they infer one wnth sorrow, and 
one with hope, that the deslructio|^ 
of religion n»ust ensue. That it 
would be imminently endangered is 
a self-evident fact ; and it was upon 
the admission of this fact that the 
National Society was estabii>hed, 
and that its exertions have been 
supported with sncli Zealand nnanU 
mity. The numbers that could read 
before its institution were quite sui- 
ficient to accomplish ihe'objects of 
disaffection and clei!»in ; for the dis- 
turbances in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts arc attributable to persons 
who are too old to have learned to 
read from Dr. Bell, and who yet 
were exposed to that deluge of im- 
piety and sedition which lias over- 
flowed the country during the two 
last years. They were exposed, in 
fact, to any opinions which might 
be setiulously diffused among them; 
for the great alteration which had 
taken place in the intellectual liabits 
or powers of the poor, was an in- 
crease in their means of receiving 
and communicating new sentiments.' 
Fifty years has not elapsed since the 
Milton of the village was mute and 
inglorious, and the Cromwell, vo- 
luntarily or involuntarilv, was ca« 
tirely guiltless of blood, llie plough- 
man or mechanic that was cursed 
with the desire, was destitute of the 
means of doing mischief. This defi- 
ciency has been supplied by our 
Cobbetts and Hunts. These men 
of letters have laboured diligently to 
create a demand Sot books among 
the poor ; foreseeing that the appe- 
tite would increase with the indub 
gence, that their lucubrations would 
circulate extensively, and that pro- 
fits would accrue." .And the first 
fruits of their labours, those fruite 
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which, were over and above the said 
moderate profits, are that the mute- 
ness and the innocence which Gray 
has painted so beautifully, can be 
no more seen. The political agita- 
tor of the village is furnished wfth 
* arguments and with words, and he 
is at once eloquent beyond any thing 
that the poet could have foreseen, 
and guilty of destroying the souls 
and the bodies of liis hearers. This 
is the real state of the case ; any 
evil-disposed man can take his seat 
in an alehouse, and declaim by the 
hour on religion and politics to an 
audience which can hear but cannot 
understand. Walls which once pro- 
tected the dw'elling-house are over- 
turned, the robber may enter as 
sdon as he pleases, and each inha- 
bitant must defend himself, or sub- 
mit quietly to be plundered. Unless 
our countrymen can be persuaded 
to embrace the former alternative, 
the reign of infidelity and of anarchy 
is approaching ; and in common 
I faimeas we should sec that they 
possess the means of self-delcnce 
before we expect them to exhibit the 
will. 

This is the proper argument for 
the education of the poor. Teach 
them to read, give them habits of 
attention, obedience and actitivity, 
by the machinery and discipline of 
the school : let this be followed by 
the communication of sound religi- 
ous knowledge, and that degree of 
general instruction which may teach 
them to distinguish truth from false- 
hood. In former times the last 
clause might have been safely omit- 
ted ; because the low^er orders only 
required to be taught their duty, 
and never questioned tlie authority 
of the volume in which it is revealed. 
They believed the truth of Christia- 
nity. upon the authority of their 
teachers ; they were anxious to know 
what the Bible said of them, but nei- 
ther cared nor inquired what Tom 
Faine said of the Bible. This state of 
things cannot be expected to return ; 
the lowest and the poorest know that 
some men reject the Bible, and will 


expect to be iiiformed why thgr 
should not do the same. Tlic,ev> 
deoces of Christianfty which, until 
lately, were not considered as the 
poor man's book, and perhaps even 
were not to be found in a shape 
wliich was suited to his comprehen- 
sion, must now be introduced into 
every fatiiily. Warnings against put-» 
ting objections and difficulties into 
their heads, must be answered by 
observing that this is done already 
by others. We must po longer con- 
fide in the bare authority of the 
Clergyman over his parishioners, but 
must strengthen bis influence by ap- 
pealing to their reason, and that the 
appeal may be successful, we must 
cultivate their understandings. This' 
cannot be accomplished merely by 
the National Schools; because the 
age at which their superintendance 
ceases, is precisely that in which 
there is the greatest danger both 
from infidelity and profligacy. Sun- 
day Schools for the elder children 
are most valuable institutions; but 
there is very great difficulty in insur- 
ing a regular attendance. I'he ca- 
techizing prescribed by the canons 
might be made eftectual in country 
parishes, but we are not sanguine 
enough to expect its re-introduction 
into populous places. On the whole, 
some farther plan yet remains to be 
adopted, before the fruits of eariy 
eiiucation can be secured. 

We trust that considerable bene- 
fit will be derived from the institu- 
tion of parochial libraries. We have 
heard of no instance in which they 
have failed; and their connection 
with the great system of national 
education is uo less obvious than 
intimate. The objections against 
them may be answered in the same 
concise terms, as the objections 
against education itself. I'he peo- 
ple can and will read, and the only 
question to be determined is, whe- 
ther we shall direct them in their 
studies, or leave them to themselves. 
The books^ with which they are fa- 
miliar at present are too well known 
to require description. The serious 
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part read the Pilgrim’s Progross, the 
Village Dialogues, and the Metlio* 
dist inagaisines’ ; \ihile the tVequen- 
ters of the ale-house become the 
pupils of Sherwin and Wooler*. — 
It is not possible to ruaiiilain that 
this state of things should cuiitiiiuc. 
And ho>\ can it he chanae<l unless 
we supply the poor wiih iiseiul 
books i A case has fallen under our 
own observation, in which novels 
were hired from a circulating library, 
and paid for out of the parish allow- 
ance. The imineii;?c sale both of 
the religious and irreligious works 
just mentioned, proves that a habit 
of reading is formed ; ana nothing 
more remains than to decidejiow it 
shall be employed. This is not the 
principle upon which we would con- 
tend for the institution of parochial 
librariis ; for we think of them very 
differently than as (»f a choice of 
e\ils : we believe that they are ca- 
pable of producing uiimixed good. 
What we have advanced is to be 
considered siuiidy as a i answer to 
objectors. They tell ns that the 
bible is the proper book for the 
poor, and tiiat no mischief could 
arise Irom making it their exclusive 
study. Tliey tell us that histor}, 
and science, and liteiature, are pur- 
suits for which the poor have or 
ought to have no leisure ; they al- 
most seem to think that the mass of 


♦ A sin "filar instance of ignorance and 
mbreprescntalion upon tins subject de- 
serves to be recorded. In the recent dis- 
cussion upon Sunday newspapers, Mr. 
Lambton is repoilcd to have said, that 
most of those puhlicatioii> were so carried 
on as to promote moral as well as political 
information, and that lie knew of none of 
them that taught seditions doctrines.—. 
This speech was of course applauded on 
the following Sabbath, and a journal, dis- 
tinifuislied for impiety, supported thetiiitij 
of Mr. Lambton's astertion, by shewing 
that the histories of David, Judith, and 
Eglon, arc more permciovs Ilian any mo- 
dern publications; and tliat the Old Tes- 
tament cannot lie said to be ** so edifyiiiff 
and otto/ Os the benevolmt and pravtica/ly 
Christian, doctrines put Jorth in the inost 
abused of the Sunday papers ! 

b 


the people can never be governed 
by reason, argument, or interest^ 
but must be passively obedient, or 
openly rebellious. To these argu- 
ments we niiglit give an easy and a 
trihmpliant answer ; but even if they 
were unanswerable, which is the 
siipposilioii of their advocates, tliey 
would still be inapplicable, as the 
stale to which they would bring us 
back cannot return, 'j'he art of 
reading, and the habit of reading, 
are both acquired by the pour, and 
they botli w ill be preserved. Some 
teiijporary confusion is the immedi- 
ate result, as was the case two cen- 
turies ago, when the upper classes 
hrst ventured beyond the mass- 
book and primer. Diit the iiltiinate 
consequence of the latter cliange has 
been beiiehcial ; and why will not 
the analogy apply to the foimer i 
The gieat strength, and security, 
and glory of our nation, is to be 
found in the good sense, and good 
principh's, and prudence, which 
actuate the inajority of the higher 
and nihldie ranks, and which were 
gradually formed by the habits of 
getieriil reading and enquiry . When 
those habits were lirst formed, the 
efiects of llu'iii were suthciently 
alarming, but common sense even- 
tually established its rights, and 
order, decency, and religion, were 
rtared upon solid fovimlations. 
The same mutatis mutandis may 
now be done by the poor. If the 
rich have lost their influence over 
them, it is because one source of 
their authority has been cut off, and 
another is not yet supplied. Tb^ 
superior is no longer respected, be- 
cause he is a superior in rank ; he 
must prove himself also a superior 
in knowledge and virtue. The proof 
can only be comprehended by such 
as are not absolutely ignorant, and 
w'e must consequently instruct the 
poor, that we may be able to con- 
vince them. If the minds of the 
people were once thoroughly imbued 
with the maxims of pure Chiis- 
tianity, if they were familiarised 
with works of plain sense and uti- 
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Jity, if they knew something of the 
history of jacobinism and infidelity 
under all tin ir various disguises, it 
would not be possible that the^ 
should again be seduced by the 
higli- wrought descriptions and ro- 
mances with which I'anaticisru is 
rccomineiidcd and made so caj)ti- 
vating; they would easily discover 
the real sources and tendencies of 
sedition ; tliey would underatand 
and value tiie instructions of sober 
reason and piety, and would con- 
clhdc by enlisting under their ban. 
ners. 

Wo bopo that the foundation of 
some such system as this may be 
laid in the parochial libraries, and 
the clergy are |>ecnliarly called iipoii 
to further the ol>jects of their insti- 
tution. '1 hey may do so both by 
reeommeuding their establishment, 
and by turning their attention to the 
increase of books which are ns dul 
and innocent, as wodl as of those 
which are devoted to professional 
subjects. Even on the Litter head 
much remains to be done; but we 
cannot see a single reason lor de- 
spaiiiiig of its accomplisliment. fii 
tlic former division, tlie great task 
is that of seli’ction and revisal; 
the old books being tot> long for 
universal cireul.il ion, raid modern 
compilations for schools lieiiig, with 
few exceptions, dangerous, in rtdi- 
gious works, especially in W'orks 
upon the c\i(iences of Christianity, 
all that is necessary is to simplify 
and illustrate former arguun nts, and 
to adapt what is already prepared 
to the peculiar wants and habits of 
the age. We do not believe that the 
clergy will neglect this task. They 
have been tried already more than 
once, and have not been found 
wanting. First tliey had to en- 
counter the w hole power and learn- 
ing of the papacy ; then the zeal and 
eloquence of the puritans ; then the 
wit and the philosophy of the free- 
thinkers ; and last of all, the ribal- 
dry of modern blasphemers. Each 
of these duties has been accom- 
plished ill its tuni. The seeds" of 


error have not been entirely destroy- 
ed, for the lares once sown must 
grewv until the harvest. But the 
crop has l»een swved from the imnii- 
nciit daiigei to winch it was exposed; 
a portion of the vineyard is securely 
fenced in; the assailant has been 
discorrfited, and ruther expect** than 
meditates a inwv attack. U is to be, 
hoped that the present crisis will 
call forth sin ilar exertions. What 
w'as formertv established to the satis- 
faction of tile iLMrned, must now be 
reduced to the lt\el of our whole 
popi latlon, suited to their compre- 
hension, and cjculated among them 
Ireely. The C'ljur* h has what it had 
hclore, and what alone il requires, 
a free and fair arena in which to 
combat for its existence. 


71/cry/ Sketches of prevailing Opi* 
nions and Munntrs, Foreign and 
Domestic : uith Rvjhctions on 
Prai/vr. Jij/ Hannah More* 
r>N o. Cadell Oc Davit.., i)p. 542. 
itno. 

The most popular works on man- 
nns, are com} osc (I eilher of saga- 
cious and H'iincd observations on 
human nature iu gci eial, or of hu- 
murons ciescri|)tions of individual 
pv ciiliantici. J.a Bruyeie and Ad- 
dison may be considered as first- 
rate specimens of iho one and of 
the other class of waiters. These 
works, in the words of Mrs. More, 
assist us in discovering many a 
snig secret, which would otherwise 
lie conjedled in our own hearts ; 
tlif v present us with the n suits of 
much patient thoio'liT and shrewd 
obstTv.iiij n ; and furnish tht)se who 
would engate in the study of them, 
selves, wit'i a map ot the country 
through which vhey are to travel. 
Similar works, of varijus degrees of 
merit, abound in all languages ; but 
a description of the actual imuiiiers 
of any pat^lieular age, or nation; 
such a description as will enable us 
to compare tliem with other places 
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iBid and assign .to tlicir pos^ 

r lessors their just rank in the scale 
of moral excellence, is a very rare, 
a not an unaccomplished work. 
We draw our knowledge of obso- 
lete manners, not from sketches, 
but from incidents, udiich uninted- 
tionally I’eveal the modes of think- 
I mg and living, which were current 
at the time in which they happened. 
And unless such incidents are very 
numerous, our knowledge is very 
vague. A lively iiiiaginaiion is de> 
Kghteii with the amusement of paint- 
ing highly-finished portraits of for- 
mer times. History supplies us 
with a few public actions, and 
books, with sonic common -place 
sentiments ; all the rest is simply 
and inevitably fiction ; and the ar- 
tist shews his skill in combining 
and polishing it. One fact alone 
may put this matter in the clearest 
light. Where do we see an accu- 
rate and entertaining description of 
our next door neighbour i The 
sketches which are most popular, 
are half real and half satiric! 1 ~the 
whole conduct is never fairly laid 
before us. The sober colouring of 
truth would not be admired, and is 
not used. To illustrate this by a 
living example. The English ap- 
plaud Mrs. Edgeworth’s delinea- 
tions of Irish character, and con- 
sider them much more happy than 
her accounts of English society. 
This circumstance is usually ascrib- 
ed to her more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the former ; and we for- 
get that it may also he explained by 
our own ignorance of them, which 
renders us less able to detect her 
' exaggerations and omissions. The 
same test may be applied to Mrs. 
More’s writings, and with the same 
result. She is most entertaining 
when she describes characters with 
which we are not familiar. Satire 
lias always been her forte, and it 
has, of course, been most siiccess- 
Ail where the precise degree of 
embeliisfament could not be ascer- 
eertiined. The baby-batls df one 
of ktr Ml&tr works, wa$ more 


amusing, thoug|i less useful in the 
country than in town. Several of 
the characters in Coelebs were, in 
like manner, honoured, because they 
were unknown ; and in the present 
volhme, the young ladies who re- 
late their experiences, and the 
young gentlemen who marry them 
in consequence of such communi- 
cations, are, by far, the best de- 
scribed and most amusing per- 
sonages of the whole. We do not 
consider this as an impeifection in 
the W'ork. or in the writer. It is 
the unavoidable consequence of the 
nature of her undertaking; and in 
,her hands it has never been pushed 
to any blameable excess. 

There is nothing at which the 
reader of “ Moral Sketches” will 
be more surprised, than at the very 
great . inequality of their different 
parts. Several characters are de- 
scribed in the happiest terms. The 
infidel, the fanatic, and the forma- 
list, are admirable ; and there are 
many just and eloquent passages in 
-the reflections upon prayer, which 
occupy the latter half of this vo- 
lume, and contain almost as many 
sketches as the preceding moiety. 
But against this we have to set off 
a very inadequate description of 
foreign manners ; a very hasty and 
incomplete review of the motives 
and effect of foreign travel ; an in- 
distinct account of her own doc- 
trinal sentiments, and an inflated 
panegyric upon the religious socie- 
ties to which she is attached. The 
Bible Society is a crusade, and the 
support which it has received from 
moiiarchs, is all but miraculous ! ! 
Ill a letter written thirty years ago, 
and addressed to Mis. More by 
Horace Walpole, he remonstrates 
with her on her admiration of a 
.^cobinical philanthropist in the 
following terms. As 1 have not 
your aspen conscience, 1 cannot 
forgive the heart of a woman that is 
party per pale blood and tender- 
ness, that enrses our clergy, and 
feels for negroes.'* And again, 

Do not let your piety lead you 
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ioio the weakness of, respectiiig the 
hadf only because they hoist the 
flag, of religion, 'while they carry a 
stilletto in the flag-staff.’* Verily 
fhe witty Horace had some insight 
into the character of his corres- 
pondent. 

We object to the foreign sketches, 
not because we admire the society 
which they condemn, (on this 
subject we heartily concur with 
Mrs. More) but because they are 
trite, if not inapplicable. The 
stote of society in France before 
the Revolution, and it is to 
this that the Sketches exclusively 
apply, must necessarily have been 
very diftcront from what it is at 
present ; and the reports of those 
who have had an opportunity of 
contemplating the change, do not 
lead us to suppose, that if Burke 
were now alive, he could apologize 
for French vice, by urging that it 
was deprived of all its grossness. 
When he made this monstrous sa- 
( crifice of wisdom to wit, he was 
speaking of men and of manners that 
are no more seen. And the cor- 
rupting elegance, the refined and 
spiritualised licentiousness, of the 
ancitn regitnt, are no more to be 
discovered at present than Madame 
de Stael's sentimental and intellec- 
tual coteries ; of which Mrs. More 
points out the worthlessness, with 
< great gravity and success. And while 
she treats that clever woman’s ro- 
mantic lucubrations with a serious- 
ness, to which they have no claim, 
she condemns the motives and ob- 
jects of our English travellers, some- 
what more hastily than justice will 
permit. We are quite ready to 
laugh, with our good-humoured au- 
. thor, at the farmer’s daughters, 
who have been Frenched and mu^ 
sicked at home, and then carried 
to the continent for the completion 
' <^f their studies. But, in fact, the 
imiucuse numbers of rational and 
well-educated people, who have 
sought foreign countries, since the 
peace, from innocent or commend* 
able motives, is not a disgrace, but 
Remembrancek, No. JO. 


an honour to the country, 
jury that has been .thus 
upon our trade and manufaettiir^^; 
rests upon a very questionable an-*; 
thority, and is, at all events, "grossly 
over-rated. If some evil has been 
learned by the English, oil the 
other hand some good must have 
been taught to the foreigner ; axid> 
the class ' w^ho arc in most danger 
from continental corraptionsp are 
already very wicked upon this side 
of the water. Without pretending, 
therefore, to deny, that some tra- 
velling is foolish and dangerous, it 
is still certain that Mrs. More has 
not drawn the line with accuracy ; 
her patriotism and her piety have 
both been morbidly sensitive. 

On the list of our own country- 
women, eminent for every female vir- 
tue, we shall make but one remark. 
If Mrs. More really considers Rachel 
Lady Russell, as entitled to the excla- 
mation, “ many daughters have done 
virtuously, hut thou excellest them 
all,” we "are uiifeignedly sorry that 
she did not make this declaration at 
an earlier period — thereby saving her- 
self the trouble of imagining far less 
perfect characters, and saving us the 
trouble of establishing their infe- 
riority. 

The second division of the volume, 
which is entitled Domestic Sketches, 
is nuicli more interesting. We have 
chapters on novel opinions in reli- 
gion, on the ill effects of the late 
secession, on the exertions of pious 
ladies, on high profession and negli- 
gent practice, on auricular confes- 
sion, on unprofltahle reading, and 
on the borderers. In this held, Mrs. 
More is evidently at home : her pe- 
culiar powers have a fair opportunity 
for exertion, and she has availea 
herself of them with great success. 
The following extracts may be re- 
garded as fair specimens of the 
rest. 

** There b not only the vanity of heinity, 
of rank, of riches, of learuiog, of talenta, 
bat, BH we baveVlrcady observed, the va- 
nity of religion. . ' ‘ 

A bold familiarity with Scripture, an 
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tovdiiigef Ihto wbmdBit^iiot 
m ftnmr^ bj Mptlcs luid gboinii qnly^ 
but tiv pcfioos profetttDg, and we believe 
Ibtenoio^ to be irell^biu, are, it is to bb 
Mrbd, tdo dobunon. T1iia,i like 

ibidt bttier if bmr oVebteO, hal itb foun« 
ditiM In Vaiftity. it is obviobs that ^ 
unddllingBess to be taught^ and an 
lienee to teach, marks the ^ahictet of the 
L present day. 

^ There is a scion from this presamptu- 
diiii stock, which perhaps has not had suf* 
Hebnt thne to grow, in order to become 
gencrrfly known, bntdrhich it beginning to 
apmat up hi e<!t'tahi provincial towns and 
vWiges. There la a growing disposition 
in a few arrogant yonng men to read the 
Bible with their own glosses and interpre- 
tations, and to aim at proselyting, and 
** taking captive’* not only silly women” 
but silly girls. Several of these persons, 
as soon Sa they began to open their eyes 
€B the importance of religion, or rather 
before they were broad awake to its truths, 
bave undertaken this gratmtiras tnition. 
Instead of taking time to promote dieir 
bwn i^vancement^ instead of learning wis- 
dom by an increasing discovery of their 
bWB l^orance ; instead of improving in 
GhrMaii knowledge by the only legitimate 
ilmtfiodB, diligent study of the Bible with 
the aid of the soiuidest commentators, both 
accompanied with fervent prayer for that 
l^bt they profess to seek, — without con- 
'fidliDg able ministers— without taking this 
simlglit and obvious road,— on their own 
teiy alendet stock they setup for teachers 
themselves. Instead of looking to the ex- 
periettced and the wise, they collect a 
little gronpe to look up to them, thus in- 
verting the Apostle’s observation — for 
they ^ when for the time they seek to be 
teachers, have need to be taught them- 
l^lVes, ^ich be the drst principles of the 
eikeies of Qod.’* If this spiritmd Vanity 
ddmld flontish ivc shall soon have none left 
to lem ; ail will betenehen. 

** Thus the raw and rash Cbiisthm, eon- 
Bdently jumps oyer all the fntertnediate 
iteps between fee inquirer and the in- 
•ttmdior, and despising fee old gradual ap- 
flrfeudh to the Vaered temple, despising the 
My dr books, of men, and of himself, 
iMl np at once h ftd^rown divine } — 
fee Bovioe sM fee professor’s chair, 
meets hiipielfiBte a scholar without Ktera* 
tnie, and a theologiaD witbont theology. 

the streiyth of a few texts, U1 under- 
ifeed^M woiie iffplM^ im uBdermkes to 
g(ve Ife yoimg mw views of 

fee Bible^ and vHfeonteyes Mmmlf, lethp 
feragoi^pftbtblfecl. 


««Thfig M tfedHig feo 

Seriptnres Seem td be lettlgg bit od h 
voyage of dtsOeveiy ef sometbt^ new, iw. 
ther than on a eonrse of nbservalsen eli 
what their preciirspta have done for them. 

T? ey sekrcii, not wife devout enquiry, but 
fearless curiosity ; they look out tor pas^ 
sages written in a different conuecBoU, 
and applied to different purposes, and then 
try to pi ove that they produce not coiihe-. 
ciitive reasoning, that they do not estab^ 
lish the generally received doctrines. How 
should they ? They were never ratended 
to produce the one, or to establish the 
other. They bring together propositions 
uriiich have no relation, and which require 
different proofs, and feentrimnph in the 
supposed opposition of what was never ia^ 
tended to agree. 

Thus fools rush in where angels feai* ttt 
tread.” 

“ Suffer a few friendly hints. Though 
holy Scripture was given to be searched, it 
was not given to be criticised. It was 
‘ written for our learning,* not for our ca- 
villing : it was given not to be pertly scru- 
tinized, but to be * inwardly digested f not 
to make ns wise in our own conceits, but 
* to make us wise unto salvation.’ It is not 
to be endured to hear questions, on wh^ch ) 
bang all our hopes and onr fears, specu- 
lated upon as if they were a question of 
physics or history, and explained tin they 
become contradictions.* P. 170. 

Her description of the phraaeoio*- 
gists, is in her very best style. 

** These arc persons who, professing to 
believe the whole of the Gospel, seem to 
regard only one half of it. They stand 
quite in opposition to the nsefel and taibo- ^ 
rious class whom we last considered. None 
will accuse these of that virtuous excess, of 
that unwearied endeavour to promote the 
good of others, on which we tliere animad- 
verted. These are assiduous hearers, but 
indifferent doers ; very valitnt talkeik for 
the truths but remiss Vroriden. Ibey nre 
more addicted to hear sennons, ihin to 
profit by them. 

** Their religion consists more in a sort 
of spiritual cossipiug, than in holiness of 
life. They diligently look out after the 
feults of otifeti, but are rafeer lenient to 
tboir nife. ThOy accuse of being legal, 
those who act more in the service df Gbris- 
thmity, and dispute less ahoot certain opi^ 
nioBs. lltey overlook essentials} aad de- 
bate rather fiercely on, at best, doubtful 
points of doctrine $ and form their judgment 
q(tlm piel^ of otlien, rather firom their 
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HSIf ^ Hi their w^ 

Hie hpniUly Mf^U 

The^t alwayt eihibit in their oonver- 
latioD the idiom' of a party, and ^re apt to 
suspect the sincerity of those whose higher 
hreeding, and mote coireot habits, diseoger 
a better taste. Dehcacy with them. Is 
want of seal) prudent reserve, want of 
earnestness ; sentiineats of piety, conveyed 
in other words than are found in their vo- 
cabulary : are suspected of error. They 
make no allowance for the difference of 
education, habits, and society : all mnat 
have one standard of langiia ge, and that 
atandard is tlieir own. 

" Even if, on some points, you hold nearly 
the same asstiments, it will not save your 
credit ; if you do not express them in the 
same language, you are in danger of hav. 

your principles suspected. By your 
proficiency or declension in this dialect, 
nqd not by the greater or less devotedness 
of yonr heart, the increasing or diminish- 
ing coiuisteDcy in your practice, they take 
the gauge of your religion, and determine 
the rise and fall of yonr spiritual thermo- 
meter. The language of these technical 
Christians indisposes persons of refinement, 
who have not had the advantage of seeing 
reKgion under a more engaging form, to 
aerioas piety, by leading them to ina^^e a 
most uiynsi aamoiation between religion 
and bad taste. 

** 'When they encounter a new acquaint- 
ance of tlieir own scliool, these reciprocal 
signs of religious intelligence produce an 
instantaneous sisterhood ; and they will run 
the cliance of what the character of the 
Btranger may prove to be, if she speaks in 
the vernacular tongue. With them, words 
are not only the sigoa things, but things 
themselves. 

If the phraseologists meet with a well- 
disposed young person, whose opportuni- 
ties are slender, and to whom religion is 
new, they alarm her by the impetuosity of 
theic questions. They do not examine if 
liar principles arc sound, but * does she 
pmy extempose?' This alarms her, if her 
top recent knowledge of lier Bible and 
herself has not yet enabled her to make 
this desirable proficiency. * Will she tell 
her experience ?' These interrogations are 
Made without regard to thathumility which 
may make her afraid to appear better tlian 

is, aii4 to that modesty which restrains 
bViril aaprassion of her feelings. She does 
CYCO know the mf^ioiipg of 
the tern), ip their accept^ce of it.”— - 

K« 16 . 

VnAer the title Auricular Confes* 


MM, we have |lit fcllewiii| 

aagee. • * 

** There are certain yonpg Hufiai 
talents, and considerable cdltivanoiu who 
hai^ introdneed, what we might be mnept 
templed so call the coquetry of relifi^ 
lb the frieodsbip of moQ of sapoiior mpu* 
tation fo)r abilitlea and ^iety,— f^eqaeoHly 
to young men,— th^ insinuate themselyqif, 
by making a bind of false confidence^ Un-* 
der the bumble gone of sohcituig instme- 
tionand obtaining comfort, they propose to 
them donbta whioh they do not entertain, 
disclose difficulties whmh do not really 
distress them, asb advice virhioli they pro- 
bably do not intend to follow, and avow 
sensibilities with which thqy arc not at iffi 
troubled. i 

<<This, it is to be apprehended, w e 
kind of pious fraud, a little stratagm to 
be thou^it better than they are, by the 
lowly affectation of appearing to be worse. 
They ask for consolation which they do 
not need, for they are really not unhappp ; 
but it is gratifying to engage attention, and 
to excite interest These fanciful aflffic- 
tfoos, these speculative discontents, after 
having, to the sympathising Aiend, ap- 
peared to be removed, are poqv^ with an 
air equally contrite, and a miad equally at 
ease, into the ear of the npgt pioua, and 
pnfite listener ; though the penitent 
gone away from the first confessor omfC 
than absolved, the mourner more than com- 
forted. 

** 'rbis confidential opening of the mind, 
tills warm pouiing forth of the soul, might 
be perfectly right and proper, weae the 
communication confined to one spiiitpal di- 
rector. For, here, the axiom is revera^ ^ 
here, in tlie multitude of counsellors, there 
is not safoty, but danger. If the perplex- 
ity be real, if the distress sincere, why pot 
confide it to the bosom of some experiem^ 
female friend, of some able, and cigsd d^ 
vine P There all would be right, and aafo $ 
there confession woifid bring rdi«d ^ 
lief and not admiration be wanted ; ipd 
where the feeling of contrition is geaumCi 
admiration will not be sought. 

If the young penons in view ware not 
really estiidable, we should not have taken 
the liberty to guard them against this 
temptation to vanity apd egotismi Tpvn- 
nity, because they ^o away not only 
comfort, but exultation. To cyprism,. ^ 
cause they go away with an increased ten- 
dency to o^e self IJmir subject.** P. 23S* 

‘ The writer hiilleeD indneedto faint at 
the abuse of this practice, from actaal in- 
stences, in which, uiwouadcoiifidenoe, end 
a piety too artifipiel, by exciting kWdilteh 
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aiHl awakening sympathy^ have leil to ill- 
assorted connections, formed on a iiiiscon- 
cep^tion of the real state of mind of the 
confessing party.” P. S36. 

The main drift of these remarks 
is to expose and check that seced- 
ing and antinomian spirit, of which 
Mrs. More has lately seen too 
much. And this purpose cannot 
have wholly failed. But it is ac- 
companied throughout with an under 
current of self-defence, in the name 
of those persons with whom the wTi- 
ter is connected, and who have been 
reminded, that the heretics and schis- 
matics whom they condemn, were 
certainly once their own pupils, and 
declare that they are so si ill. On 
this subject, the author is evideutlv 
a little sore, and w e can by no means 
allow that she is verv successful. 
Her friends have often been told bv 
the guardians of the Church, that ail 
the errors over whicli she mourns, 
would result from their conduct. 
And although she lias protested 
against this inference in the most 
animated terms, yet her protest is 
insufiicient to encounter logical de- 
ductions, and indisputable facts. 
The faults and the follies which Mrs. 
More has exposed, are no more con- 
fined to the seceders, than they are 
to the Chinese. She hJame.s them 
for cant phrases, and then talks of 
serious piety. She is justly offended 
at auricular confession ; but recom- 
mends a sort of prayer meeting, 
which is sure to introduce it. Other 
practices, which she condemns, are 
constantly observed among her 
friends. “ The seceders call thcni- 
pelves a persecuted j)eopJe.'' Have 
not others done the same for the last 
twenty years? The seceders are 
excessively attached to their favou - 
rite teachers ; and is it necessary to 
say, that the same thing occurs else- 
where. The seceders run about 
making captive silly girls, and the 
same. 'is done, to our own know- 
ledge, ia places where the secession 
is unknown, and where* autinomian- 
boi biU not been preached since the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. In short, 
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the great objection to the party troiii 
which these seceders have gone out, 
always was, aud always will be, you 
kuow not what you say. They teach 
iij, indistinct and equivocal terras ; 
their sentiments are, and must be, 
continually misunderstood ; there is 
a vagueness in their doctrine, and an 
apparent inconsistency in their con- 
duct. The prudent and judicious 
among them can avoid the natural 
effects of Iheir own system ; but as 
their numbers increase, there will be 
manv of a different deseription 
among them, and confusion, and 
controversy, and separation, must 
ensue. 

We have a strong instance of the 
indistinctness of their doctrine, in 
Mrs. More s remarks oil the corrup- 
tion of Ivuman nature. The princi- 
pal point ill dispute between the Ar- 
luiniuii (we mean of course the mo- 
dern Anninian) and the Calvinist, 
is, wlietlier, when the heart is pre- 
venied by grace, it is free to accept 
or fo refnsq the gift. If it be not, " 
the Calvinist has gained a firm foot- 
ing, and lie may proceed, whenever 
he thinks fit, to rear his entire fa- 
bric. Now' Mrs. More tells us, at 
p. 203, that preventing and restrain- 
ing grace is withheld Iromnone that 
ask it: and adds, in the next para- 
graph, that it is not enough that God 
has revealed tlie way of salvation ; 
he must also incline ns to accept it. 

“ It is this gift, and this acceptance, 
whicli makes the distinction between 
the best men and the worst. With- 
out this all-powerful grace, Latimer 
might have led Bonner to the stake ; 
with it, Bonner might have asceiuled 
l!ie scaffold, a martyr to true reli- 
gion. Witjiout this grace, Luther 
might have fattened on the sale ol 
indulgences ; and with it, Leo the 
Tenth might have accomplished the 
blessed work of the Reformation.’* 
The import of the concluding part 
of this sentence, is obviously Calvin- 
istic, and that of the commencement 
i.s equivocal ; and yet we have no 
doubt that Mrs. More did i>ot inteml 
to be Cahiuistic, and did intend to 
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be distinct. The ambiguity of her 
expressions is borrowed f^rom the 
school to which she belongs ; they 
endeavour to conceal a real difficulty 
and a real difference, and therefore 
they slur over a radical objection by 
saying one thing in one sentence, 
and another in the next. In a chap- 
ter on Prayer, Mrs. More remon- 
strates forcibly with the Calvinists, 
for objecting to the term conditions : 
why did she omit to use it when she 
was comparing Latimer and Luther, 
with Bonner and Leo the Tenth? 

Nor can it be said that this indis- 
tinctiies!) and inconsistency, are con- 
fined to matters of doctrine; they 
extend to life and manners. Usten 
to their animated reprelieiisioiis “of 
the secular clergy,” or the merely 
moral laity, and you wdl expect that 
the reprelieiiders are hermits and 
monks. Enter their houses, and you 
will find them ashandsonielN clothed, 
as luxuriously lodged, and as splen- 
didly entertained, as the mere vota- 
ries of fashion and fri\olity. Listen 
to their tirades against amusement, 
and you seldom or ever will hear a 
distinction between recreation and 
dissipaliun. The public is di\i(lcd 
into two classes, the sinners partake 
of the pleasures of this world, and 
the godly stay away. This is the 
prece])t, but it is not (lie practice. 
The seriously pious are, in realitx, 
(piite as gay as they ought to be ; 
the feast and the dance are not un- 
known ill llicir tents ; aud, with the 
exception of theatrical entertain- 
ments, W'c are not aware that they 
abstain from any ainusements to 
which they have access. With their 
conduct therefoic, considered by it- 
self, we cannot reasonably quarrel. 
But their preaching has been long 
pitched in a mucli higher key ; and 
it has been iiocesssary to tell them, 
that while Uie trumpet gave such 
uncertain sounds, their inexperi- 
enced troops at least would mistake 
its meaning. In short, we have not 
complained of much that is excellent 
ill their characters and conduct ; but 
of those excrescences which they 


themselves now perceive anti con- 
demn, which tend, .as we have al- 
ways foreseen,*! to check the, pro- 
jfress of real piety, and are unfortu- 
nately too often confounded with its 
genuine effects. Let Mrs. More, or 
rather her friends, abstain from those 
religious frivolities, which she and 
others have represented as so injuri-* 
ous, when practised by the seceders, 
and they will meet with little or no 
opposition from any members of the 
Church. Of those frivolities, we, 
for our own parts, can most sincerely 
say, that they are the very practices 
which we always denounced; they 
are the very consecinences which we 
alw^ays foretold; that they are the 
very absurdities, which, after most 
serious endeavours, we have always 
found it impracticable to conteuu 
plate with a griive countenance. 

The Kefiections on Prayer contain 
much that is positively good, and 
very little to which we should object. 
“ The praying Christian in the 
world,” is a phrase of an uncertain 
character, and might perhaps be 
termed cant, if it was found in the 
mouth of an Antinomian ; but in 
Mrs. More, it is merely an expres- 
sion of serious piety. We must wish, 
liowevcr, that her serious piety had 
induced her to mix less controversy 
with the r(‘flcctions on prayer: were 
they confined to wiiat at present 
constitutes the devotional and prac- 
tical part, and purified from a leaven 
of satire and of flattery, they w ould 
constitute an eloquent and unexcep- 
tionable trccitise. We shall conclude 
by a saiiqile of her success iu this 
department. 

If there is any day in which we are 
quite certain tliat we sliall meet with no 
trial fruiii providence, no temptation from 
tiie world, any day iu which we shall be 
Mire to iiave no wrong tempers excited in 
ourselves, no call to bear with those of 
otliers, no misfortune to encounter, aud 
no need of Divine assistance to endure it, 
on that morning we may safely omit 
prayer. , 

“ If tliere is any evening in wijicli we 
have received no protection from God, 
and experienced no mercy at his hands ; if 
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po^ lp«t % ^lingle op|»ortuDity of 
doioi^for receivii^ goodj if we are quite 
certain that we have not once spoken un- 
advisedly with our lips, nor entertained 
one vain or idle thought in our heart, on 
that night we may safely oinit praise tn 
0odp and the oonfrasion of our own sinful- 
netlt on that night we may safely omit hti- 
miliatinnand thanksgiving. To repeat the 
(Convene would be superfluous. 

** When we can conscientiously say, that 
seligion has given a tone to our condnet, a 
law to oar actions, a rule to our thoughts, a 
bridle to our tongue, a restraint to every 
wrong passion, a'Check to every evil tem- 
thra, some will ss^ wc may safely be 
diamitsed from the drudgery of prayer, it 
will then have answered all the end which 
you so tiresomely recommend. So far 
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from it, we rq^ly tipre td ourselve?, that 
if we could hope to hear of a being brought 
to auch perflsetion of discipline, it would 
unqiiestionaMy be foundthat this would ba 
the very being who would contittue most 
l^rseveringly in the practice of that devo- 
tion, which had so materially contributed 
to bring his lieart and mind into so desira- 
ble a state, who would most tremble to dis- 
continue prayer, who would be most ap- 
palled at the thought of the condition into 
which such discontinuance would be likely 
to reduce bhn. Whatever others do, he 
will continue for ever to sing praises 
unto thee, O thou most highest j he will 
continue to tell of thy loving kindness 
early in the morning, and of thy truth in 
the night season.’* P. 436. 
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SocUty for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

At Anniversary Dinner of this 
Society, on Wednesday the 31sl of 
the following statement of the 
ireceipts and expenditure, and of the 
isstte of books during the last year, 
was presented to the Meeting. The 
Members present were more nume- 
rous than on any former occasion. 

'Cotol Receipts. Expenditure. 

58,684/. 7«. Id. 52,306/. Is. 5c/. 

The total Number of Bibles, &c. 
distributed on the Terms of the 
Society, and gratuitously, is, 

Bibles (exclusive of the So- 
ciety’s Family Bible *) . 32,598 
New Testaments and Psal- 


ters • • • • 55,367 

Conmion Prayers 89,143 

Other bound Books 78,222 


* Of the Society's Family Bible, with 
Nates eapk^natory and practical, /oiir im- 
pressions have been printed, and about 
2M,000 copies liave been Ifold. A new 
jRditiqp in medium 4to. is now preparing, 
in Partin 


REGISTER. 

Small Tracts, half-bound, 

&c. 980,964 

Books and Papers, issued 
gratuitously 169,143 

Total 1,405,437 


GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 
Secretary. 

BartleWs Buildings, 

Affly30, 1820. 


The following rules and regula- 
tions for the institution and manage- > 
rnent of parochial lending libraries, 
were adopted at the last General 
Meeting. We subjoin also a list of 
the books and tracts, which com- 
pose the Society’s Supplemental 
Catalogue, and which are to be fur- 
nished to Meml>ers at prime cost; 
and a list of books which have been 
added to the Permanent Catalogue, 
and are sold at the usual redneed 
terms. 

Rules for the Formation and Ma- 
nagement of Parochial Lending 
Libraries, under the Sanction of 
the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

I. Every Paro^iiai Lending Lihra^, 
esublislied under the raucticn of the So- 
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.iMfiTY FOR PROMOTINR CHRISTIAN KROW- 
LBDOE^ Bimll consist Exclusively of ttie 
Books And Tracts on the Society’s perma- 
nent, luppTementa), and occasional Cata- 

it. Wli^ it is determined to establish 
a Lending Library in any Parish, the fti- 
nister of that Parish, being a Member of 
the Society, slmil be entitled, tipoii a|){>li- 
cation to the Board, in London, or to the 
Diocesan or District Coinrnittec, witliin 
svho.se limits his Parish is situated, to 
obtain such Books and Tracts as he may 
think fit, on the terms of the Society, and 
to pay for the same from his own or from 
any other funds. 

III. When it appears that the establish- 
ment of a Parochial Lending Library would 
be desirable, and that the Pari.sh is not 
able to defray the whole expence, even 
on the reduced term.^ of the Society, aid 
shall be granted at the discretion of the 
Bnard. 

IV. All applications for such aid shall 
set fortli the population, and other pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Parish ; ami shall 
be forwarded through the Bishop of the 
Diocese, the Archdeacon, or the Diocesan 
or District Committee. 

V. Every such Parochial Lending Lk 
brary, shall be under the sole controui of 
the Minister of tlie Parish, subject only to 
the following rules and regulations ; and to 
the forfeiture of the Society’s grant upon 
the introduction of any Book or Tract not 
on the Society’s Catalogues. 

VI. The Books shall be kept in some 
particular room, or part of a room, by 
themselves and a Catalogue of each Li- 
brary shall be kept with the Books. 

VII. A register shall be kept, with a 
page appropriated to each volume in the 
Library, and ruled in such manner as to 
shew, in one line, to wliom, and on what 
dajr, the volume was lent, and on what day 
returned; and such register shall be pro- 
vided by the Society, and shad contain a 
printed copy of these Rules. 

VIII. l^ie Books and Tracts shall be 
arranged in volumes, at the discretion of 
each applicant, and be uniformly bound in 
calf. 

IX. The following Rules, for the con- 
servation of the Books, sliall be printed, 
and bound irp with every volume : — 

Parochial Letuling Library, under the 

SanJCtio^ of the Society for promoting 

Christian Knotcledge. 

In the Parish of . 

Ill the Diocese of . 

1. This liibrary is imdcr the immediate 

direction of the Minister of the Parish : 


the times of attendance for fssaikig notf 
receiving Books, will be Axed at dis- 
cretion; and he may make any recii* 
lations, for the management of the U* 
biary, which are not inconsistent #ifli 
the Rules laid down by the Society. 

^ 2 . Each volume shall be returned by Ifae 
*borrowcr witliin fourteen days, but may 
be re-issued to him at the discretion of 
the Minister. ^ 

3. No volume shall be transferred from 
family to family; nor shall any family^ 
except under S|>ecia1 circumstances, have 
more than one Book at a time. 

4. No Book shall be alienable, under any 
circumstances whatever ; and every firesh 
application for Books, shall be accom- 
panied by a report of such as are become 
unserviceable. 

5. No Book shall be admitted into this 
Parochial Lending Library, without con- 
taining these Rules in the inside, and 
bearing the Society’s stamp on the covRr, 


X. When a Parish, which has reedr- 
ed a Lending Library, is within a Dis- 
tiict in which a Diocesan or District 
Committee is established, an annual re- 
turn is to be made to such Committee, of 
the number and state of the Books j and 
to be transmitted to the Board in London, 
by the Committee, in their Annual Report. 

XI. When such a Parisli does not lie 
within a District in which a Diocesan or 
District Committee is established, the re- 
turn is to be made directly to the Board. 

Svpphmejitary Catalogue, 

Bp. Burnet's History of the Refor- 
mation, 2 vols. abridged. 

Bp. Tomline's Introduction to the 
Bible. 

Bp. Hall's Contemplations, 4 vols. 
Gilpin's Craumer, with an Appendix, 
containing the Life of Ridley. 

Latimer, and BeitiaM Gil*- 

pin. 

Wickliff. 

Trueman and Atkins. 

— — Four last Dialogues. 
Walton's Lives, entire. 

Bingley^s Elements of Useful Know- 
ledge, S vols. 

Animal Biography, 3 Vols. 

Josephus's Wars of the Jews, 2 vols. 
Lessons for young Persons in hotti- 
bleLife.. 

Pilgi’tm Good 

Storm's Reflections, abridged. 
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“W clb’s Geography of the OJd Tcs- 
taiment, 2 vols. 

Littleton's History of England. 
Goldsmith's History of England, 
abridged* 

Natural History, a- 

bridged* 

— History of Quadrupeds. 

o — — History of Insects. 

History of Singing Birds. 

Huber on Bees, abridged. 

Anson's Voyages, abridged* 

Gay’s Fables. , 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Curiosities of London and West- 
minster. 

JEsop’s Fables. 

Trimmer s Fabulous History. 

Additions to Permanent Catalogue* 

Friendly Gift for Servauth. 

Domestic Happiness Promoted. 
Horne’s John the F*apli.st. 

Abel, Enoch, and Noah. 

Walton’s Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson. 

Gilpin’s William Baker. 

Wells’s Geograjdi) and History of 
the New Testament. 

Selections from Bp. Horne on the 
Psalms. 

Hildrop s Spiritual Husbandry. 

The following Address to his Ma- 
jesty, presented by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
most graciously received : 

To the King^smost excellent Majesty. 

We, your Majesty’s most loyal and 
dutiful subjects, the Members of the 
Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, most humbly 
solicit permission to express to your 
Majesty, our unfeigned condolence 
on the death of our late most gra- 
cious Sovereign, whose exemplary 
virtues and paternal attention to the 
welfare of his people will be re- 
membered to the latest generations, 
with reverence, gratitude, and affec- 
tion. At the same tin^,e, we offer 
the tribute of sincere congratulation 
on your Majesty’s happy accession 


to the throne of. this realm; ait 
event, which, from your MajeslVs 
steady adherence to the principles 
of your illustrious house, we can- 
not but regard as highly auspicious 
to 'ihe interests of our holy reiigiou ; 
which it is the especial object of 
this Society to promote. 

Your Majesty condescended, on 
a former occasion, to signify your 
approbation of the Society’s de- 
signs, by graciously allowing your 
name to be inscribed on the roll of 
its Members. AVe have now the 
satisfaction of stating, that our la- 
bours have for several years been 
conliiuiod on a scale of jirogressive 
extension. C)ur missions for the 
conversion of the Heathen have 
been ably sustained : the distribu- 
tion of Bibles and Prayer Books, 
an<l religions Tra(*ts, has been en- 
larged ill a tenfold propf>rtion : we 
have miiltijdied oiir jmwers of ac- 
tion, In tin* ereatioii of subordinate 
associations ; we have increased the 
general stock of sound religious 
knowledge by the jniblication of a 
Family Bible, enriched with anipb? 
commentaries : and, deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of edu- 
cating the people in the principles 
of the Established Church, we have 
readily undertaken the charge of 
providing the numerous schools, in 
connection with the National So- 
ciety, with elementary books. 

The late wicked attacks on our 
holy religion have called forth new 
exertions ; and we have reason to 
believe, that our faithful endeavours 
have already been useful, in eoiin- 
teraefing the pernicious influence of 
seditious and blasphemous publica- 
tions. 

In thus extending the plans of 
the Society on the groundwork of 
its original principles, and accom- 
modating our modes of proceeding 
to the exigencies of the times, we 
humbly presume to hope* that wc 
have proportionably strengthened 
the claims to encouragement, which 
your Majesty has graciously recog- 
nized by the sanction of your an- 
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gust Jiamc : And y\'o unite in ar- 
dent and adectioiiate prayer to the 
Falher of mercies, that your Ma- 
jesly may Umg continue to reign 
over a loyal and virtuous people, in 
the abundance of righteousness ^iid 
peace. 

Second Annual Urpori made to the 
Crcneral Meeting of (he Society 
for Promoting the Pnlaigement 
and Building of Churches and 
Chapels, held by Adjournment on 
. Thursday the 'l^th of May, 1020. 

In carrying into effect the lltli Rule of 
the Society, for promoting tlie Knlarge- 
nient and Hnilding of CliniTlieh and Cha- 
pels, by presenting a Rci»ort of its pro- 
ceedings, together with a statement of its 
Receipts and l*aynients;- - The Committee 
feel a peculiar gratification in observing, 
that their Second Animal Repoit will be 


foupd to display in the most undeniable 
manner, tiie important and substiAitia] be- 
nefits that have arisen,’ and are still in 
pi ogress, from the tiulj patriotic and 
Christian exeitions of those whose zeal, 
tempered hy kiiowledg'*, and guided by 
charity, fust laid the toundutions of tins 
i^ociely. Jf doiiht« could at any time 
have existed as to the peculiar necessity 
and utility ol’ sucli a Society, tlic Com- , 
initteo tmsf tliat llio'^e doiiht'' must, be 
satislactonly removed hy an inspection of 
the following statement of what, has al- 
leady been aeeoniplislied. 

To present this detail dn a manner at 
once explicit anil compreliensive, the 
Committee have arranged in a tabular 
form, the entire proceedings of the So- 
ciety, from its comniciiceinciit to the pre- 
sent timcj distinguishing each year, toge- 
ther with the total mnnher of each descrip- 
tion of Cases ; thus exhibiting at one view, 
the progiess and piescnt state of the So- 
ciety’s transactions. 



1 st Rcnoit, cd Kepoi r, „ 

1151‘N j IHJO Total. 

of. o£’- of. 

Amount of rJrants ... - 13,U07 - - l29,3‘17 

Increased aeconiniodalion for Poisoii!* 17,700 - iri,837 - 30,557 

Cf vvliich there are Free Hillings - 13,459 - 12,377 - 20,33d 

» 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY'S CONCljlRNS. 


Ffoni the Coniitieiiccnicnt to the Slst March^ being Three Annual Statements. 


Dr. • . . 

• 


- 

- 

- 

Cr. 


1818. 

d. 

,s. 

d. 

1818. 



s. 

d. 

May *1, 




]Nf«iy 21, 





To Donations to this day - 

58,R83 

1 

,0 

By Purchase of Stock 

- 

.86,485 

0 

0 

— Subscriptions - - - 

281 

16 

0 

— DisburstMiicnls - 

- . 

691 

IS 

2 

-*• Interest .md Protlt of 1 










, Lvehequer Bills - -j 

19 

3 

9 



37,176 

13 

2 





— Balance - - . 


2,007 

7 

7 


39,184 

0 

9 



39,184 

0 

p 

1819.. 




1819. 





Mari'hSl, 




March 31, 





To Balance oflast Stateiiiciit 

a.oo'r 

7 

7 

By Purchase of 3 per 

cent 




— Donations ----- 

12,700 

9 

0 

Consols - - - 

- . 

9,743 15 

6 

— Subscriptions - - - - 

354 

6 

0 

— Do. - Reduced 

- - 

2,746 

3 

9 

— Dividends on Slock 

1,605 

3 

h 

— Graiit.s Paid - * 

. - 

100 

0 

0 





— Disburscuicuts 

- - 

8j6 

1 

9 






£■ 

13.146 

0 

6 





— BalaiKc • - - 


^ 3,221 

7 

6 


16,667 

8 

0 . 



16,667 

8 

0 

1820. 



II 1820. 





March 31, 




1 March 3J, 


1 6,900 



ToBalanceolIast SCatemciit 

3.221 

7 

6 

'By Purchase of Stock 

- 


0 

0 

— DonationK ----- 

5,528 

0 

10 

' — Grunts paid - - 

. . 

2,460 

0 

0 

— Subscriptions - - . - 

515 

4 

0 

' — Disbursements - 

. 

468 

18 

7 

Dividends on Stock - - 

1,968 

4 

5 

1 ‘ 




1 





1 

£. 

9,828 

18 

7 





' — Balance • - - 


1,403 

18 

i> 


1 1,232 

16 

9 



11,23J 

16 

p 


PRESENT state OF SOCIETY'S FUNDS. 

Stock in the Public Funds. 

3 per CVni. ConsoU . . . ^.68.548 J 4 3? , , 

3 pel Cent. Kcdiiccd - - - 18 y J at 68 • 

Casli - _ - Balance ol ’iVea*ijrcr’i Accuuni - , - - . > - 

Donations unpaid 


Grants unpaid 

Amount of Disjiosablc Assets 

The attention of the General Meeting 
U now requested to a point necessarily 
unnoticed in the last Report, the occasion 
not having then occurred, as the regula- 
tions of the Society require, that proper 
certificates of the completion of the work 
nottst be exhibited before the warrant is 
signed for payment But the Committee 
ba^e now the high gratification of an- 
lUWciog, that in thirty-five cases the re» 
qaired certificates iiave been received, 
stating that the proposed ^lan had been 
executed in a workmndike mauseri and 


d- d. 
48/Jl\‘> 15 ‘J 

i.to:; 18 2 
1 , 211 *) 1 0 


14 4 
25,852 0 0 


^'.2;’).7r,3 14 4 


that a notification of the number of free 
sittings obtained by tlie assistance of the 
Society is placed in a conspicuous part of 
the respective buildings. Thirty-five war- 
rants for payment have consecpiently been 
issued, and the Committee cannot but most 
cordially congratulate the General Meet- 
ing on the result of the Society’s exer- 
tions in these instances. Letters have 
been received, expressing the warmest 
sentiments of grateful acknowledgment, 
and assuring the Committee that the addi- 
tional accommodation thus provided, has 
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been most cheerfully ocpupied by crowded 
and willing congregations. Patrons and 
Ministers have alike expressed their con> 
▼iction of the beneficial support which has 
thus been given to tlie Church of England, 
and have declared that the encouragem<int 
afforded by tlie assistance of this Society, 
had enabled them to call forth those local 
exertions, which, without such assistance, 
theie was no probability of exciting. 

The Members of this Society have theie- 
fore the satisfaction of knowing, that they 
have been the instruments in the hand of 
Ihovidence, ofa wakening many to a sense 
of religion, who had too long unhappily, 
neglected all thoughts of God and of 
Eternity ; — of iiermaiientiy uniting many 
to the Chmcli of England, who were in 
danger of being led into sepaiatioii, ine- 
ligioii, and disaffection; — and, of assisting 
III give their country that domestic safety 
aiid public prosperity, which temporal 
power and political wisdom can never 
<‘ffectually preserve, if unsupported by 
tliose superior sanctions of religion, which 
the Ciinrcli of England is so peculiarly 
constituted to enforce. 

I'he Cuiuniittce therefore are satisfied 
that the interesting claims of this Society 
will never he disregarded, that the impor- 
tance of icligion, and the danger of pifi- 
detity, will call forth a ready and zealous 
co-opeiatioii from every true friend of the 
C^hurch of England and of his country, 
fioiii all who regard the honour of their 
God, the well-being of their fellow men, 
and their own personal security, — and, who 
think that the support of the constitution 
111 Church and Stale is worthy of every 
effort. 

Tiie*e objects can only be attained by 
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giving increased influence^ to the prihei- 
plcft of our Holy Religion ; and • the 
power of Religion caniiot be augment- 
ed without an augmented regard to 
Public AVorship; — and Public Worship 
cannot be celebrated in a rational, an nse- 
fu|, an instructive manner, without a large 
increase to tliat accommodation, which it 
is the peculiar purpose of this Society to 
supply. 

26 th May, 1820 . 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Letters have been recently re- 
ceived from the Bishop of Calcutta, 
informiiiy; the Society that the su- 
j)reiiie go\ eminent has made a grant 
of land foi the site of the Mission 
Collej^e. The plans and estimate 
for the building; are likewise pre- 
paring under his lordship’s super- 
intcndance; and it may he hoped 
that the work has already com- 
menced. 

At a Special Meeting of the So- 
ciety, held on Friday, June 23, the 
Re\. William Hodge Mill, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was appointed Principal of 
the Mission College ; and the Rev. 
Just Henry Alt, B.A., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, was appointed 
a Professor in the same. These 
gentlemen will leave England before 
the expiration of the present season. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ECCLES I A STIC* A L PKl Cl- E R M EN I’S. 

Rev. Francis Hungerfoid Brickeiiden, 
B.tJ. vicc-piovost of Worcester college, 
Oxford, to the vicarage of Dvwsal I, with 
the chapelry of Callow annexed, and to 
the perpetual curacy of Acoriibiiry, in the 
county of Hereford; patrons, the gover- 
nors of Guy’s hospiUl. ^ 

Rev. T. Cleave, to the free and en- 
dowed graminar school ofTotiiess. 

Rev. Thomas Gardner, to the vicaiage 


of Willen, Bucks; patrons, the right boD. 
tlie trustees of Dr. Richard Busby. 

Rev. Richard Marks, of Waterbeach^ 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of Great Mis- 
senden, Bucks \ patron, James Oldham 
Oldham, esq. 

Rev. T. F. Green, B.A. to the rectory 
of Gravely, witli Cliisfield, Hertfordshire, 
patron, J. Green, esq. of Amwell, Herts. 

Rev. W. KAllett, of March, to the 
vicarage of Kenninghall, Norfolk , patron^ 
the bishop of Ely. 

3l2 
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Rev. W. Harrison, to the vacant prc- 
bciiilal btall in Winchester calliedral. 

Rev. Dr. Moysey, rector of Wulcot, to 
the vaciwit archdeaconiy ol Bath , and llic 
rev. Mr. Baker, to he minisier of Christ 
church, ill that city ; holJi void by the 
dcatli of J. Thomas, A.M. , 

Rev. R, H. Fronde, M.A. lerlor of 
Daltuififton, Devonsinre, to the aichdea- 
conry of Totiiess, voi<! by the death of 
the late venerahJe Ralph Baines. 

Rev. E. Lye, A.B, to the vicaraije of 
llaunds, Noithumptonshiie, vacant by the 
resijrnatioii of the rev, W. Roles; the rev. 
W. Roles, A.M. to the rectory of Upton 
Lovell, Wilts, vacant by the death of the 
bon. and rev. E. Seymour; patron of both 
living!, the lord chancclloi. 

Rev. J. Davies, M.\. to tlie rectory of 
Stoiitoii Wyvillc, h(;ld by dispimsatjon 
with the rectory of Gloo-^ton, b(*th in 
Leicestershire; patron, earl (’aidi^an. 

Rev. R. R. Faulkmi, curate of Rom- 
ford, to the cliaplainship of r.ppini; , pa- 
tions, the trustees of the same. 

Rev. James Hoopei, to the rectory of 
SUnvell, Somersetshiie; i)ation, MammiK 
Doddmi^ton, e«(j, 

Rc\. C. F. Bamfyldc, IJ^.B. rectoi of 
Heininuton and Haidiri^toii, Someisct, to 
the rectory of Dimkei ton, near Bath. 

Rev. T. O. Bartlett, rector of Swainafie, 
Dorsetshire, to the rectory of Sntton 
Montague, Somersetsliirc, void by the; 
death of the rev. Dr. Palnn i, late iiu uiii- 
bent. 

Rev. N. Corfu Id, A.M. rector of Pjicli- 
ford, is appointed by the earl of Li'-biiinc, 
one of his lordship’s doino‘-tic chaplains. 

Rev. Wdliain Moriian, vicar of Lin- 
fyniiywd, to the consolidated vicarage of 
Crys and Leiisawell, viee the icv. 11. Wd- 
liams, deceased. 

Right lion, lord de Diiiistanville has 
appointed tlie rev. Cieorge Pickaid, jiin. 
ol Corfe Castle, one of his lordship’s do- 
mestic chaplains. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, May . — On Saturday, May 
6, Mr. G. F. Leach, B.A. scholar of Pein- 
bioke college, was admitted fellow of that 
.society, on the Phillipp’s foundation ; ami 
on Monday, May b, Mr. W. B. Thomas, 
commoner of Pembroke college, was ad- 
mitted scludar on the same foundation. 

On >Satiirday last, in convocation, the 
honorary degne of M.A. was conferred on 
Jobau llcuriciis De Sarain, gentipniaii 
contUOoner ol E\‘:l(i colldge, and ’son of 
ChristolicI Dc tiaidui, 4lh Maha-Modhai 


(or noble inagistrale) of Coliimbo, in Cey- 
lon. He was presented by the Rev. W. 
Dal by, M.A. of Exeter college. 

Saturday, May the last day of Eastci 
Term, the following degrees were con- 
fowed : — 

Doctor in Civil Law. — Rev. H. Col- 
ton, Christ church. 

Mastfus of Arts — Rev. G. Porter 
and K. S. Richards, VVorccstcr college; 
rev. G. H. Curtois and G. B. Panton, Uni- 
versity college; icv. 'J'. Moires, Brase- 
nose college ; J. L. Jeans, Peinhioke col- 
lege. 

Bachklors of Arts. — R. Doughty, 
St. Alban liall; J. Dighton, Exetci col- 
lege; J. S. Wag, stidfc, Liiicohi college; H. 
B. Leiiiiaixi, Merlon college; II. Monro, 
R. Powys, and J. Waliiisley, Ibiivei-sity 
college; r. Peaison aiui K. (jonltliard, 
scliolais of Queen’s college; 1*. W. 'lay h i 
and J. Sankey, St. Edmiiml hall; P. Ppi- 
ling, L. B. Lai king, R. A'. Ke:iy>. and l'\ 
Maude, Brasenose college, G. M. Moly- 
neau\ and R. B. Phillipjis, 'rnmty college . 
H. J. (hiiinmg and .1. AlroeV, Baliol col- 
h'gc , Hon. 11. H. N.ipiei , ( ehuich ; 
K, L, A. Robeit'', college. 

The whoU' iimnlu j ot degires m I'.evtei 
Teim was -D.l), two, D.C.I. two, Ikl) 
foitf; Jiicorp. B. M(‘(l. one, Ineoip. iM.A. ^ 
one; M.A. tifty-one; IkA. foity-eighl, 
Matriculations, ninely-two. 

Wednesday, May tin* 1st day of Act 
Term, the following degrees weie con- 
frrrcd : — 

Doctor in Divinity. — Rev. J. Kiis. 
sell, .sometime student of Christ cluircli, 
and now niastei of the Cliaitcr House 
School, giaiul coinpoiuiilei . 

Masters of Arts. — (k W. "'uppei, 
•vcludar of l^embioke college, rev. W, 
GIaistcr,scholai of UiiiveiMty college; lev. 
W. Upjohn and rev. J. H. C^. Boiwell, St. 
Borwell, Si. Edimmd hall , W , J. tJilbci t 
and H. J. I’cildcn, Bi asenose college ; F. 
Lloyd, student of Cliiist church; lev. W. 
G. Stiagbau, (’hrist cliiiieli; lev. W. T, 
Hanbury, New college ; rev. W. II. Hale, 
One! cullcgi* ; rev. D. J. sidiolai of Jesus 
college ; rev. W. Leigh, Worce.stcr col- 
lege. 

Rac hlloks of Arts. — J. Gethiii, es<|. 
and J. Heber, esq. Wadham college, and 
J. P. G. Lambe, esq. Baliol college, giand 
compounders, E. Cobbold, St. Alban liail , 
R. Rothwcll, A. Bcgbie, and T. E, Dun- 
Climb, Exeter college; F. Qiiaiiington, 
scholar of Pembroke college ; S. 'riirner, 
W. C. Trevelyan, and G. Tialicriu‘, Uni- 
niversity college ; R. K. Mendham, P. G. 
Hat per, G. N. Oxiiaiii, and J, H, Bai bei, 
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Wadliam college; H. Dixon, Rrascnose 
rollfjfc; H. A. l*yc, ami K. Kird, demies 
of Magdalen college ; lion. .J. S. V. Ver- 
non, and J. S. Boone, students of Christ’s 
eliiM'ch; W. Diineonibe, C. Slicdleld, 
Christ church ; W. W. Buigliain, fellow of 
JNew college, M, Davies, and E. Jones, 
Jesus college. 

May ;iU. — On the :i()th of lliis inontli, 
the vice [uesident, and fellows of Magda- 
i»*ii college, went lu jnocession fioinSl. 
I'Taiy’s clmicli, to (he site of the diss(*lved 
college of llei(foit), foi the |)lM|to^e of 
I. lying the ionnd.ition sloiu* of the new 
luiiUhnes intended for the futuie lesidence 
<if tin* nx niheis of Magihilen half ^I'he 
iniiieijia! and Mce piincipal of that society 
weie also in the piocession. 'I'lie stone was 
tanl by the ri v. 'f. N. Rlagdf n, R.D. vice 
pieMdenl of Magdalen eolli'gc, assisted liy 
the inchil(‘ct, Mr. Garhetl, of W inehester. 
Ileiltord college ha\ing eseheated to the 
(’lovvii, Inspiesinl inajt'Siv, when legeiit, 
wav gracioiisl\ pleased, in the name and 
on the holraU’ ol' (lie l.ite king, to direct 
a grant of the *^110, with all the pio- 
peity iiclonging to it. including an <*\cel- 
l('iil lihiaiy ol hooks, to he made to the 
chain elloi, ma^hi", and scholais of the 
oinveiMty, in tii."! Uji tin* pi incipal and 
olhei iiieinhei>i ol M.igdak n ii.nl, hn c\ei. 
A hiMss plale wa" »p'a( ed in the cenfu* ot' 
the foiiiidalioii stone, on whieh was cn> 
giaved the lollowing iiisciiplioii : “ In ho- 
iioK'in Dei iionaiuin ipio literarnni pio- 
teetiini iininn iinne Sapidein Anhe Mag- 
ilaleiiensis Itegis (leoigu (^uaiti auspiens 
in aha* sedv* lenovatie Collegmiii MagJala- 
iieiiM-. E, C.” 

June 10. — Thnrsdax 1 ist, J. ('-hanipne>s 
Minchiii, was admit led seholai ot New 
colh’ge. 

\esteida}, T. Biddnlph, of (Queen's col- 
lege, and of the count) ot Gloneester ; O. 
J. ( lessweli, of the county of Kent, and 
G. D, Kent, of (he county of Lincoln, weio 
admitted scholais ot Cortms Chiisti col- 
lege 

I'he sann* day, in congregation, tlie dc- 
giee of M.A. was coiifern d on nine indivi- 
duals; and on seventeen otluMs the degree 
of 8. A. Eighty- SIX passed the late exa- 
niiiiation, besides those 111 the classes. 

June 17.— In the convocation lioldcn in 
the theatre on Wednesday, the honorary 
degiec of D.C L. was conterred on the fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen : — 

Loid Apsley, lord Hill, sir William 
Grant, sir J. Astley, bait, general sir A. 
I'ai ringtoi), bai I. major-geneial sir G. Mur- 
ray, In uleiiant-eoluiieL sii H. Hardiiigc, sir 
T. Law i dice, G. W. 'I'aylui, esq. M.P. 


J. I. Lockhart, Esq. M. P. C. O. Bowles, 
of Not th Aston, Esq. C. Peers, of C|^is1e- 
hampton Lodge, Oxfordshire, esq. K. 
Southey, esq. poet lanreatto the king, and 
J. Watson, cs(j. treasurer to the Society for 
Promoting Cliiistian Knivwledge, &r. and 
the honoraiy degree ot M.A. on Howland 
Hill, esq. gentleman commoner of Oriel 
college. 

After the above gentlemen had been 
pieseiiteil to llicir degrees, an Ode, in ho- 
nour of tlie King’s Ascension, WTitleii by 
the rev. J. J, Conejbeare, M. A. and set 
to iiinsic by Dr. Crotch, was performed 
with gi eat effect. , 

On the conclusion of the ode, the Cre- 
WTian Oration w^as delivered by tlie rev. 
Mr. Ciow’e, 15.C.L. of New college, the 
public oiator; at tor which the prize com- 
positions weie recited in the following or- 
der: — Eitm essay, James Slieigold Boone, 
li.A. student of (Jliust chureli; I/atin verse, 
W'llham Kalpli Churton, some time of Lin- 
coln coUegc , and now of Uueen’s college, 
on iMr. Mitcheirs foundation ; Englisii es- 
.«»ay, Alt \aiid» r Mdcdonncll, M.A. student 
ot (’hrist’s rhnrrli , sn Roger Newdigate’s 
pri/e, I'nclisli veisc, U illidin P. wait, com- 
moner ol Gill isi chin ch. At the conclusion 
of the lecil.iiion ot the piizes, the vice 
chancclh)! dissolved the t on vocation ; after 
whidi ‘ (iod Stive the King was sung.’ 
Attf‘1 the ci'iiipany had left the theatre, a 
laige pait), iipw-.iids of two hundred and 
liflv, were ( iiterraiiied 111 a most elegant 
manner by the vice chancellor, in the hall 
of Biaseiiuse college. 

On Tuesday la*'t was ludilen the annual 
meeting ul the goveimcs ol the Radcliffe 
iiifiriUuiy, when a seimoii, lor the benefit 
of that excellent institution, was pieaclied 
by the bishop of Llaiidaff; the collection 
amounted to Xl'lL Ms. 

'J’he grand musical festival, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Tlmisday, in honour of 
his Majesty’s accession to the throne, was 
well attended, but not immeioiisly so. On 
Thursday evening theie was a ball at the 
Towii-lidll : nearly four hundred persons 
of fashion and distinction w*ere present. 

Vestenlay the tbllowing degrees were 
conferred ; 

Rev. Mr. Franks, M.A. of Trinity col- 
lege, Camhiidge, was admitted ad eun- 
dem ; lev. G, Sheppaid, Lnivcisity col- 
lege, grand compoimder, to be doctor 111 
divinity. Tw'o weie admitted bachelors in 
divinity, wv, John Lingaid, Brasenosc 
college; rev, James Williams, fellow of 
Jcsiis college. Silxeen to be inasteis of 
arts, and ,seveii to lie bichelois of 
Ults. 
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Camrridqe, May 26.— The Hebrew 
iiiiivei'sity scholaiship for the present year 
lias/afltcr a long investigation, been de^ 
cidcd in favour of George Attwood, B.A. 
of Pembroke Hall; and to Jolin Jowctt 
Stevens, B.A. scholar of Jesus college, the 
sum of ‘iOl, was voted to he presented as a 
premium for the great knowledge of He- 
brew displayed b> him in the examina- 
tion. 

The chancellor’s cold medal, for the best 
English poem, for flie present year, is ad- 
judged to jMr. (icorg<‘ Krviiig Scott, of 
Trinity hall; subject, ** Waterloo." 

June — Tlie following gentlemen Were 
on Wednesday last admitted to the under 
mentioned degrees : 

Ho^oRARV Master of Arts.— Hon. 
E. S. Keppel, of C’aius college, son of tlie 
Earl of Albemarle. 

Masters of Arts. — W. W. Ore\, of 
Emmanuel college, 

BAniti.oR IN Civir Lvw.— Rev. W. 
H. George, St. Peter’s college. 

Ba( hflor in Physic.- (?. L. Roupell, 
Glims college. 

Baciih-oiis or Arts, — F. J. Hilliard 
and W. C. Faulkner, St. Peter’s cidlege ; 
J, Pratt, W. Corbett, T. O. Rogers, T. 
Nash, and Wm. T. tiadow, Trinity col- 
lege; H. Noriiiau, (’atiiarine ball ; J. Hill, 
Jesus college ; J.E. Eventt, Corpus Cbnsti 
college. 

Mr, H. Thompson, of St. John’s college, 
and Mr. K. Okes, of King’s college, reciUd 
their prize exercises foi Sir W. Browne’s 
gold medals, at the congregation on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

C. R. Francis, M.A. and C. Porter, 
B.A. of Cains college, are electeU fellows 
of that society, on the foundation of Dr. 
I'erse, 

The coiiit of cliaiieeiy lias oideied that 
three (’raven university sebolaisliips shall 
be established, at a stipend of .M)/. each. 
I’he electors intend to pi oceed to an elee- 
lion upon this now foundation, at the oMial 
time in January next 

Sir W. Browne’.-* scholarship was de- 
clared vacant on tlie iilt. 

The rev. R. Dawes, M.A. of Tiinity 
college, is ajipoiiited chaphun and mathe- 
niaticftl leclnrei in Downing college. 

Tlie subscriptions for building an oKser- 
vatory in this university, already amount 
to upwards of .SOOO/. exclusive of the do- 
nation ofhViOOL voted by the senate. 

June 16, — Sir William lirowne’s Uiree 
goW medals, for the present year, were, 
on Saturday last, adjudged as follow : — 
For Uie Greek ode and Latin, ode, to Mr. 
l^niy Nelson Coleridge, scliolai of King’s 


college ; and for the epigrams, j^o Mr. 
Richard Okes, sdliolar of the same so- 
ciety. Subjects for tlie Greek ode, 
“ for the Latin ode, “Ad 

Gcorgium (duartuin Aiignstissimiini Pnn- 
cipeni, Sceptra Paterna arcipienteni 
for tlie Greek epigram, “ Insrriptio, In 
Venam Aepuv ex iniis visceribus Terric 
arte eductam for the Latin epigram, 
“ Impiansi disqiiirite.” 

Rev. k'rancis Russell Hall, fellow of St. 
John's college, was on tlic lltli nisi, ad- 
mitted bachelor in divinity. 

John Ddsliwood, esq. of Trinity hall, 
was on the same, day admitted bachelor in 
civil law. 

Thomas A. Broomhead, esq. of Christ 
college, and VVilliaiii Lamhe, esq. of C!nius 
college, were on Wednesday last admitted 
baelielois in pli\Me. 

Mr. James Justus Tucker, of St. Jolm's 
college, was on the same day admitted 
bachelor of ai Is. 

CliMRKRi.AMi. — Died, at the vieaiage, 
near Keswick, aged 6!^, the rev, J. Den- 
ton, LL.B. and a magistrate of Cuinbci- 
land. 

Dexonsiiire. — D ied, lii Ins ii‘)th year, 
the lev. Ralph Barnes, of Totiioss, chan- 
cellor of tlie diocese, and canon lesideiit 
of Exeter. 

DhRsETsjiiRE. — Died, at Paikstone, 
aged 87, the rev. Thomas Sinitli, lectoi of 
Hutton Axbrulge. 

Durham. — Died, aged 81-, the rev. 
Henry Richardson, vicar of ConiseiiHe, 
nnivei sally beloved and resjieeted by ins 
paiishioneis, among whom he had lived 
neatly fitly yeais in uniuterrupted peace 
anil harmony. 

E.SSEX, A new cliiireli, consider- 

ably larger tiian the ancient edifice at 
Lexdcn, neai Ciolrliestei, will shortly be 
ereelcil accoiding to the late act tor that 
purpose. 

The tbiindalion-stoiie of Uic new church 
at Harwich, dedicated to .St. Nicholas, 
was laid on the .^^tli of June, by the rev. 
the aiclideaeon of Colchestei. 

Lancashiri:. The lev. W, l»ai- 

ker, vie.ar of Shipwitli, and one of Ins 
Majesty’s justices of peace for tlie comity 
of Lancaster, and the West Riding ot 
Yorksliiie, is appointed chaplain to vis- 
count C’lirzoii, of Kopsal Hall, Lanca^ 
shire. 

Lincolnshire. — A chapel of ease is to 
be erected at Boston ; the corporation, 
besides undertaking to endow it, have sub- 
.sciibed 6u0/. towards the building. 

Norfolk. — Died, at Ormsby, the rev. 
Chiislophei Tayloi, aged 74, lectoi of 
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Filby, forty-nine years, and of Chippeaby, 
forty-one. * 

NoRTHUMnERLAND. — Died, at Hex- 
ham, the rev. J. Clarke. 

Oxfordshire. — Died, in his 74th year, 
the rev, John Curtis, D.l). one of the se- 
nior fellows of Magdalen college. * 

Shropshire. — Died, at Ludlow, the 
rev. George Kraithwaite, master of the 
free grainniar-scliool. 

Died, at All Stretton, the rev. Richard 
Wilding, A.M. fellow of St. John's col- 
lege, Cainhridgc, rector of Easthope. 

SoMKiiSF.rsiilRK. — Died, aged 60, the 
rev. J, 'fhomas, INI. A. archdeacon of 
Bath, rector of Street cum Walton, and 
Backwell, Somerset, and Kingstone Devc- 
rill, Wilts, and minister of Christ church, 
Bath. 

Died, the rev. W. Perkins, M.A. vicar 
of Kingshury, Somerset, and forty five 
years curate of Twyford, Bucks, senior 
iiieniber of Lincoln college, Oxford, and 
one of the oldest chaplains to liis present 
Majesty. He has let! a widow and four- 
teen children. 

Staffordshire. — Died, the rev. Ed- 
w'aid Dickinson, B.D. rector of St. Mary 
and St. Chad, Statford. 

Sussex. — Died .the rev. Mr. Hervey, 
rector of Wal burton. 

WiLTsiiiRh. — Died, at the parsoiiaijc- 
house of Ashcombe, the rev. John Ma- 
ichcll Wade, rector of that parish, and 
vicar of Baiiistupla, 


Yorkshire. — ^Thc rev, Henry Heap, 
vicar of Bradford, havS presented Ijis yen- 
rate, the rev. William Bishop, to the per- 
petual curacy of Thoimton, in the parish of 
Htadford, 

Died, the rev. N Bourne, rector of 
Fingal. 

l>ied, the rev. William Neesome. 

Died, in and near London. 

At West Green, near Tottenham, in his 
‘^3d year, Arthur Babington, student of 
Tinnty college, Cambridge, son of Dr. 
William Babington, of Aldatrnanbury. 

The rev. Jolm Bevor, rector of North 
Clay pole, near Newark. 

WALES. 

The lord hisliop of St. David’s, has ap- 
pointed tlic rev. Hector Davies Morgan, 
to the prebcndal stall of Tiallwny, in 
the church of Brecon. 

Died, at Oxwiiicli, Glamorganshire, the 
rev. David Evans, rector of Lauvigan, 
Brecon. 

Died, at his residence, near Haverford 
West, the rev, T. Philips, M.A. rector of 
llaroldston and I^mbton, in Pembroke- 
shiic, and ('haplaiii to the lord bishop 
of St. David’s ; he also held the golden 
prebend in the catlicdral Church of St. 
David’s, 
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DIVINITY. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.l). F.L.S. Rector of Seiayinghaiii, and 
Prehciidary of Durham ; with a IMemoirof 
his Life. By the Rev. V. Wraiighaiii, 
M.A. F.R.S. and Chaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. -2 vols. tivo. ll. 4s. 

'riie School Visitor’s Assistant, in a Col- 
lection of Prayers particularly designed to 
convey, in the most simple Style, to the 
youthful Mind, devotional Feeling and In- 
struction. By Harriet Corp. .Is, 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religiou. By Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Aberdeen, and now 
one of the Ministers of Glasgow. J2mo. 
6 ( 1 , 


Au Impiiry on tlu* Duty of Christians 
with respect to War : including an Exami- 
nation of the Principle (»f the London ^and 
American Peace Societies. By John Sliep- 
paid, Author of ‘‘ I.ietters Descriptive of a 
Tour on the Continent in 1816. 6s. 

Sermons, pleached in the I’arish Church 
of High Wycombe. By the Rev. C. Brad- 
ley. Vol. II. JOs. Gd. 

The KMileiice of the Divine Origin of 
Christidiiity ; as derived from a View of 
the Reception which it has met with from 
the World. An Essay. By the Author of 
“ Remarks on the Design of the Gospel.” 
8vo, 4s. 

Funeral Sermon. — A Sermon delivered 
in St. Enocifs Cliiirch, Glasgow, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 20, 1820, on the Death of his 
late Majesty King George HI. by the Rev. 
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William Taylor, jiin. D.D. Minister of 
St. Enoch’s Parish, and one of his Majes- 
ty’s Chaplains for Scotland. Ilvo. Is. 6d. 

Salvation by Grace : a Scnnoii, preached 
at the Visitation of the Airlidcacoii of 
Middlesex, at Dunniow, on Thuisday, 
June 10, 1019. liy the Kov. lleniy liiidd, 
M.A, Chaplain of Briilewell Hospital, Mi- 
nister of Rride\%ell I'lccinct, and Keclor 
of White Roothiii", Lssex. iis. 

Responsibilit} of tlie Clergy in regard 
to Doetiiiit. A Sennon, pieaclicd in tin 
Church at Woodbridgc, on Saturday, May 
at the Septennial Visitation of the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Heuiy, Loid 
Bishop of Norwich. By the Rev. George 
Frederic Favell, M.A. F.R.S. Rector of 
Cainpsay Asli, and late Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oambiidge. is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of ITsk, on Wednesday, May 10, 
18iJ0, before the Monnioiithsliire Distnct 
Committee, in aid of the Society for Iho- 
motuig Christian Knowledge. By the 
Rev. Francis Homfiay, M. \. Rector of 


Laiivaycr, Kilgeddinc, in the (^oiiiity of 
Monmouth, and "Secictaiy to the Com- 
mittee. Is. 

A Selection of Family Prayers, intended 
for tlie Use of Ins Pansliiuners. By Jame.s 
Duke C oleiidiTe, Curate of St. Sidwclls, 
9»i, or on tine I’apcr Is. od. 

On the SimdaiJty of (^liaiaeter Ix'lween 
oui late most giacions .So\ereji»n, and Hjs 
Ro\al Hi^rliness the Duke of Kent. A 
Seinion, pie.ielnd at (’helleswoilh, in the 
Coiiiily id' SirdblU, on Sunday, Febriiary 
tr, 1S‘iU, by tlie Rev. J. G. Smyth, A. M. 
Rector of the Paiislt,and Domestic (Muip- 
lain to his late Royal Highness the Duke 
ot Kent. Is. 

POI.1TICS, 

Brief Observations on the Nece ssity of 
a Renewal of the Propeity Tax, under cer- 
tain Moditieations. By J. L. Huhhersty, of 
Lineoln’s Inn, Banister at Law, Ft How of 
Queen’s College, (’ainbridgu, and Kecoi- 
der of Lancaster, bvo. 2 h. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENC E. 

« 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Rivir.gtons’ Continuation of the Annual 
Register for 1797, and a Volume of the 
new Series for 1 b09. 

A general History of the House of 
Guelph, or, Royal Family of Great 
Britain, from the eailiest Period in wliiih 
the Name appears on Record, to the Ac- 
cession of his Majesty King George the 
Tliird, compiled from authentic and 
official Documents preserved in the Ai chives 
and in th'' Royal Libraries of H.mover and 
Brunswick. The whole arranged by Dr. 
Halliday, domestic Physician to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Religions Connections of John Owen, D.D. 
sometime Dean of Christ C'hiircli, and 


Vice-Clianeellor of Oxford, by the Rer, 
William Orme, in an Octavo Volume. 

Histoiie Notices in icl'crenec to Folliei- 
ingliay, by the Rev. ILK. Boniicy, Pie- 
beiidary of Lineoln, illii'^tiiitcd viitli 
I'^iigiaving', by Stour, in un Octavo 
Volume. 

Sketches liliistiative of the Maniieis and ^ 
Ciislonis of Italy, Swit/eiland, and France, 
by Ml. Biidgens, with Plalcs coloured and 
appropriate Descriptions, to be published 
in royal Quarto, iti a S< ries of twelve 
Numbers. 

A Tour in Normandy, chiefly for 
investigating its .Arehiteclural Antiquities, 
in two Volumes royal f)rtavo, by Dawson 
I’lirner, Esr^. illustrated with numoroiis 
Engravings. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT.^. 

A Near Observer, B. C., Oxoniensis, Clericus Devoniensis, P. E. T. 
Jhuoa, R, U; S. D* iV., and No/^woj, have been received, and shall 
appear. 
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AUGUST, im. [VoL. 11. 


ON THE HOMILIES* 

0/ Good IVorks annexed Unto 
Faith. 

The last Hotiiily declared what the 
lively and true faith of a Christian 
man is that it causcth not a man to 
be idle, but to be occupied in 
bringing forth good works as occa- 
sion serveth. The second thing that 
was noted of faith shall now be 
shewn, namely, that without it can 
no good work be done acceptable 
and pleasant unto Ood. 

For as a branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, saith our Saviour, except 
it abide in the vine, so cannot you 
except you abide in me: for with- 
out me je can do nothing* And St. 
Paul pro\eth that Enoch hiid faith, 
because he pleased God, Tor with- 
out faith, saith he, it is not possible 
to please God. Faith giveth life to 
the soul; and they be as much 
dead to God that Jack faith, as 
they be to the w orld whose bodies 
lack souls. Without faith all that 
is done of us is but dead before 
God, although the work seem never 
so gay and glorious before man. 
As a picture is but a dead repre- 
sentation of a tiling, so be the w'orks 
of all iinfaitliful persons. They do 
appear to be lively works, and in 
deed they are but dead ; not avail- 
ing to the everlasting life ; they be 
but shadows and shews of lively and 
good things, and not good and lively 
things indeed. For true faith doth 
give life to the works, and out of 
'such faith come good works, that be 
vei^ good works indeed. We must 
Rembmbrancbr, No. 20. 


set no good works be&re faith ; nor 
think tiiat before faith a man may 
do any good w'ork ; for such works 
although they seem unto men to 
be praiseworthy, yet indeed they be 
but vain, and not allow'ed before 
God. Tlicy be as the course of a 
horse which runneth out of the way, 
whicli taketh ftreat labour but to 
no purpose. I-et no man therefore 
reckon upon his good works before 
faith ; for where faith was not, good 
works w'efe not. The intent saith 
St. Augustin maketh the good w'orks ; 
but faith must guide and order the 
intent of man. Christ saith if thine 
eye be naught, thy whole body is 
full of darkness. The eye, accord- 
ing to St. Augustin, signifieth the 
intent wherewith a man doth a 
thing. So that he who doth not 
his good w'orks with a godly in- 
tent, and a true faith that worketh 
by love, the whole body besides^ 
that is to say, all the whole num- 
ber of his works is dark, and there 
is no light in them. . For good deeds 
be not measiured by the facts them- 
selves, and so discerned from vices, 
but by the ends and intents for the 
which they be done. If a heathen 
man cloath tlie naked, feed the 
hungry, and do such other like 
works, yet because be doth them 
not in faith for the honour and love 
of God ; they be but dead, vain, and 
fruitless works to him. Faith is it 
that doth commend the work to 
God : for as St. Augustin saith. 
Whether thou wilt or no, that work 
thatcometk not of faith is nought: 
where the faith of Christ is BflL the 
3M 
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foundatk>n, there is' no good work, 
wbat building soever ye make. 
There is one work in the which be 
all good works, that is faith which 
ivorketh by charity ; if thou have 
it, thou Jiast the t*:round of all good 
works, for the virtues of strengUi, 
Swsdom, temperance, and justice, 
be all referred unto this same faith. 
Without this faith wc have not them, 
but only the shadows of them ; and 
*St. Augustin saith, All the life of 
them that lack the true faith is sin ; 
and nothing is good without Him 
that is the author of goodness ; 
where he is not, there is but feigned 
virtue, although it be in the best 
works. And the same writer ex- 
plaining the expression in the Psalms, 
** the turtle hath found a nest where 
she may keep heryoung birds,” saith, 
that Jew's, Heretics, and Pagans do 
good w'orks, they feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and do other works 
of mercies; but because they be not 
4one in the true faith, therefore the 
birds be lost. But if they remain 
IB faith, then faith is the nest and 
safeguard of their birds ; that is to 
say, safeguard of tlieir good works, 
that the reward of them be not 
tiiterly lost. 

And what St. Augustin at large 
in many books disputeth, St. Am- 
brose concludeth in few words, 
saying, ** He that by nature would 
withstand vice, either by natural 
will or reason; he doth in vain 
igamisb the time of this life, and 
' attaineth not the very true virtues : 
.for without the worshipping of 'the 
b^ue God that which seemeth to be 
virtue is vice.” ^ 

‘‘And yet more plainly to this 
purpose writeth St. JohnChrysostom, 
in this wise. * Ye shall find many 
who have not the true faith and be 
not of the flock of Christ, and yet 
as it appeareth, they flourish, in 
good works of mercy : you shall 
fiml them full of pity, compassion, 
mi given to justice: and yet for 
: all tlmt they have no fvuit of their 
:w^fe||: btcaii^ the chief work lack- 
when the Jews asked 
dn^hat they ahould do to work 


good works, lt>e answered, this is 
the work ^of God, to believe in him 
that he sent. So that he called faith 
the work of God.’’ “ I can shew 
a man that by faith without works 
lived and came to heaven ; but with- 
out faith never man had life. The 
thief that was hanged when Christ 
siiftered, did believe only, and the 
most merciful God justitied him. 
And because no man shall say again, 
that V he lacketh time to do good 
works, for else he would have done 
them ; truth it is, and I will not 
contend therein ; but this I will surely 
affirm, that faith only saved him. If 
he had lived and not regarded faith 
and the works thereof, he should 
have lost his salvation again. But 
this is the effect that 1 say that 
faith by itself saved him* ; but works 
by themselves never justified any 
man.” 

The third thing respecting lively 
faith which w'e proposed to consider 
was, “what manner of works they be 
which spring out of true faith, and 
lead faithful men unto everlasting 
life,” 

The answer is best given in the 
words of Christ himself. The very 
question, what'^vorks shall I do to 
come to everlasting lite, was put to 
Him by a certain great man. To 
whom Jesus answered, if thou wilt 
come to everlasting life, keep the 
commandments. And being tarther 
requested to say which conMnaud- 
nients he meant, “ he rehearsed the 
commandments of God, saying, Thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; thou shalt not steal ; thou 
shalt not bear false witness ; honour 
thy father ^nd thy mother ; and love 
thy neighbour as thyseUV' By which 
words Christ declared that the laws 
“ of God be the very way that doth 
lead to everlasting life, and not the 
traditions and laws of men. So 
that this is to be taken for a most 
true lesson, taught by Christ’s own 
mouth ; that the works of the moral 
commandments of God be the very 
true works of faith, which lead to 
the blessed life to come." 

But man from the begianiiig has 
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ever ba^a ready to &11 from God’a 
commandni^ts. ' Adam had but one 
commandment; and being reduced 
by the serpent he hipke that one. 
Since which time “ all that came of 
him, have been so blinded throng 
original sin, that they have been 
ever ready to fall from God and 
his law, and invent a new way unto 
salvation by works of their own 
device: so much, that almost all 
the world forsaking the true honour 
of the only eternal living God, wan- 
dered about their own fantasies : 
worshipping, some the siin, the 
moon, the stars,'* some Jupiter, and 
other dead men and women, some 
beasts, fowls, and fishes. 

Such then was the folly of men 
after they left the living God, that 
they devised and worshipped innu- 
merablc images and gods. And 
they remained in this error until God 
pitying their folly, sent his true 
prophet Moses into the world, to 
reprove and rebuke this extreme 
madness, and to teach the peopl§ to 
know the only living God and his 
true honour and worship. But man 
w'as so corrupt, that neither ad- 
monitions, exhortations, benefits, 
nor threatenings, could keep him 
from following his own in>entic>ns. 
For when Moses went up into the 
mountain to speak with Almighty 
God, he had tarried there but a 
few days, when the people of Israel 
made a calf of gold, and kneeled 
down, and worshipped it. And 
after that they follow'ed the Moab- 
ites and worshipped their false gods ; 
and, as we read in the books of 
Judges, Kings, and the Prophets, 
they were always more ready to run 
after their own fantasies, than after 
Gods mostt holy commandments. 
They invented pilgrimages with great 
devotion to these idols, curiously 
decking and ceasing them, and 
thinking such actions an high merit 
be£eire God, and to.^be esteemed 
above his precepts and command- 
ments. And whereas, at that 
time, commanded no sacrifice to 
be mm)e but at Jerus^iem# they did 


clean contrary, making altars andi 
sacrifices every where, in hillsi^ 
woods, and houses ; not regardlp£ 
God's commandments, but esteem^ 
ing their own devices to be better 
th|in they. And so extensive w^as 
the error, that not only the peopli^, 
but the priests also were infected bf 
it : partly through covetousness ana 
vain-glory, and partly also through 
ignorance : so much so that Achab^ 
had only one Elias a priest and 
minister of the true God, while there 
were eight hundred and fifty priests 
who sacrificed to Baal in woods and 
groves. And this error continued 
until the three noble kings Josapbat, 
Hezekiah, and Josias, God’s choi^U 
ministers, destroyed the same clearly, 
an<i brought again the people from 
such, their feigned inventions, unto 
the very commandments of God ; 
for the whicli thing their- immortal 
reward and glory doth and shalt 
remain with God for ever. 

And beside the foresaid inven- 
tions, the inclination of man to have 
his ow'u holy devotions, devised new 
sects and religions, called Pharisees, 
Saddiicees, and Scribes, with many 
holy and godly traditions and ordU 
nances, as it seemed by the outward 
appearance, and goodly glistering 
of the works, but in very deed all 
tending to idolatry, superstition, and 
hypocrisy; their hearts w'ithin being 
full of malice, pride, and covetous- 
ness. Against these persons Christ 
cried out more vehemently thaii 
against any others, accusing them 
of the grossest hypocrisy, and saying. 
They worship me in vain that teach 
the doctrines and command meats of 
men ; for you leave the command- 
ments of God to keep your own 
traditions. 

But in saying tliis, Christ did not 
mean to overthrow all men's com- 
mandmentss for he himself was ever 
obedient to tlie prince, and the laws ; 
but he reproved the law s and Va- 
ditions of the Scribes, and Phark 
sees, which ’were not merely made 
for the good ordjgr of tjic people^ 
but iiet up so bigh that they vete 
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to b€ a right and pure wor- 
shipping of God, as if they had been 
^ual with God's laws or above 
: for many of God’s lavi's could 
' not be kept, but were fain to give 
place unto them. This airogaiicy 
Ood detested, that man should so 
advance his laws as to make them 
equal with God’s laws. His plea- 
sure is that all man’s laws, not being 
contrary to his laws, should he 
obeyed and kept as good and neces- 
sary for every common weal, but not 
as things wherein principally his 
honour resteth. Man’s laws are, or 
should be made to bring men the 
better to keep God’s law, How- 
bcit the Pharisees were not content 
that their laws should be no higher 
than other civil laws, nor w'ould 
allow them to be called temporal 
laws; but called I hem holy and 
godly traditions, and would have 
them esteemed as the most high 
honouring of God, to the wiiich the 
c^oromandments of God should give 
place. And for this cause Christ 
spake so vehemently against them. 
Baying, Your traditions, which men 
esteem so highly, be abominations 
before God. 'Ibereforc Christ cal led 


them blind guides, and warned his 
disciples to eschew' their doctrine. 
For though they seemed to the 
world to be most perfect men, both 
in living and teaching; yet was 
their life but hypocrisy, and their 
doctrine but sour leaven, mingled 
with superstition, idolatry, and over- 
thwart judgment, setting up the tra. 
dhions and ordinances of man, in- 
Btead of God's commandments. 

Thus, therefore, we see that the 
kind' of good works in which God 


would have his people to w'alk, are 
such as be hath commanded in Holy 
Scripture, and not such as men 
l^died out of their own brain, 
a blind zeal and devotion, 
t the word of God. And we 
•een that from the beginning 
Christ's time, men were ever 
to fall from the comma nd- 

S of God, and to seek other 
to honour and serve him ; 


and that they set up tlieir own tra- 
ditions above the cotnmandments 
of God. Which bath happened 
also in our Hmcs, the more it is 
te be lamented, no less than it did 
among the Jews, and that by the 
corruption, or olt least by the negli- 
gence of them that chiefly ought to 
have preferred God's command- 
ments, and to have preserved the 
pure and heavenly doctrine left by 
Christ. Never had the Jews in tiicir 
utmost blindness so many pilgri- 
mages unto images, so Ttiiicli kneel- 
itig, kissing, and censing of them as 
hath been used in our time, lliat is, 
in the time that preceded the Refor- 
mation. Sects and feigned reli- 
gions were not a fortieth part so 
great among the Jev^s. as they are 
among the papists. And the feigned 
good works which were wrought in 
these religions, were able, as they 
pretended, not only to satisfy God 
for the sius of those by whom the 
works were wrought, but also for 
the*- sins of all other their relations, 
friends, and benefactors ; so that in 
divers places they kept open mar- 
kets in which merits might be bought 
for money ; and also relicks, images, 
and shrines, which were all repre- 
sented as most holy, and believed by 
the multitude to be so. 

But to pass over innumerable in- 
stances of Ibis superstition, let us 
observe how they have abused the 
three principal foundations of their 
feigned religion, namely, obedience, 
chastity, and wilful poverty. Under 
pretence of obedience to their 
Father in religion, they made them- 
selves free by their own canons from 
obedience to their parents, to their 
prince, and to the laws of their 
country. And their profession of 
chastity was so ill observed, that we 
cannot express their most unchaste 
life in terms fit to be heard by 
honest and godly ears. And as for 
their poverty, they were in truth 
richer than men of the highest rank ; 
but because these riches did not 
belong to any one individual, but to 
the whole body, each individual 
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Aretetided that he was in a state^f 
Absolute and wilful poverty, wmfe 
he was enjo^^ing unbounded wealth. 
Honour be to God who put it in the 
heart of king Henry Vlll. to j^ut 
away all such siiperi^titious and Pha- 
risaical sects, and may God ever 
permit us to feed on the sweet and 
savoury . bread of his own word ; 
and, as Christ commanded, to es- 
chew ail Pharisaical and papistical 
leaven of man's feigned religion, 
which teaches that we may be more 
godly, and more perfect by keeping 
the rules, traditions, and professions 
of men, than by keeping the holy 
commandments of God. 

Many other papistical supersti- 
tions and abuses might be rehearsed, 
which w'ere esteemed and abused to 
the great prejudice of God’s glory 
and laws ; and were made most high 
and holy things, whereby to attain 
to everlasting life, and remission of 
sill. The laws of Rome were to he 
received as the four Evangelists, 
and the laws of God were left off, 
and less esteemed, that traditions 
and ceremonies might be more ob- 
served. Such hath been the eorrupt 
inclination of man : ever supersti- 
tioiisly given to make new honour- 
ing of God of his own head, and 
then to have more aflection and de- 
votion to keep that, than to search 
out God’s holy commandments, and 
keep them. Untd at length all 
things became so confused, that but 
a very small number even of the most 
learned men, knew, and durst affirm 
the truth, and separate God’s com- 
mandments from man’s inventions. 

AMierefore, as you have any 
zeal to the right and pure honour- 
ing of God ; as you have any regard 
to your own souls, und to the life 
that is to come, which is both with- 
out pain, and without end ; apply 
yourselves chiefly above all things, 
to read and hear God's word : mark 
diligently therein what his w'ill is you 
shall do, and with all your endea- 
wiir ap]^y yourselves to follow the 
same. 


m 

First you must havs an assuriKi 
faith in God, and give yoiirselvif^ 
w'holly unto him, love him in prpik* 
perity and adversity, and dre^ 
oftend him evermore. Then, for 
his sake, love all men friends afMTl 
foes, because they be his creatiott 
and image, and redeemed by Christy 
as yc are. Cast in your minds how^ 
you may do good unto all men unto 
your powers, and hurt no man. 
Obey all your superiors and govern- 
ors. Serve your nifftsters faithfully 
and diligently, as well in their ab- 
sence as in their presence ; not for 
dread of punishment only, but for 
conscience sake, knowing that you 
are bound so to do by God's 
commandments. Disobey not your' 
fathers and mothers, but honour 
them, help them, and ))lease them 
to your power. Oppress not, kill 
not, beat not ; neither slander, nor 
hate any man, but love all men; 
speak well of all men, help and 
succour every man as you may, yea, 
even your enemies that hate you, 
that speak evil of you, and that do 
hurt you. Take no man’s goods, 
nor covet your neighbour’s goods 
wrongfully ; biit content yourselves 
with that which ye gel truly; aud 
also bestow your own goods charit- 
ably, as need and case requiretll. 
Flee all idoltftry, witchcraft, and 
perjury : commit no manner of adul- 
tery, fornication, nor otlier unchaste- 
ncss, in will nor in deed, with any 
otlier man’s wife, widow, maid, or 
otherwise. And travelling continu- 
ally during your life, thus in keep- 
ing tile commandments of God— 
w herein standeth the pure, principal, 
and right honour of God, and which, 
wrought in faith, God hath ordained 
to be the right trade and path-way 
unto heaven, — you shall not fail, as 
Christ hath pmmised, to, come to 
that blessed and everlasting life, 
where you shall live in glory and 
joy with God for ever: to whom be 
praise, honour, and iinpery for ever 
and ever, 
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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

Jbi Argument for the Authority of 
. St., Luke’s Gospel, from a ConsU 
deration of his Preface. 

AT a time wben every effort is made 
to bring the sacred Scriptures into 
disrepute, we shall do service to re- 
ligion by clearing up a misapprehen- 
ston of any particular respecting 
' them, however small it may be. It 
bm always ap)>eared to me that the 
importance of St. Luke's Gospel, as 
the testimony of an independent wit- 
ness to the facts which he records, 
has not been duly appreciated by 
some critics. One writer * thinks 
many difficulties may be removed, 
if you are allowed, in some points, 
to correct his account as that of a 
fallible human witness: another f 
considers him as little, if at all 
more, than a copier of a prior writ- 
ten account. With respect to the 
first opinion, it is not necessai*y to 
enter into the question either of the 
general inspiration of the writers of 
the Gospel, or of that of St. Luke 
in particular, in order to establish 
his credit as an irrefragable witness 
of what he relates : for having kept 
company with St. Paul t from the 
time he entered Macedonia (and 
that § was not the first time he had 
had an opportunity of conversing 
with him,) till he came to Rome; 
His not likely, considering St. Luke’s 
professed plan in writing ||, that he 
would not avail himself of the ad- 
imntages of that companion to cor- 
rect any such mistakes in the ac- 
TOUBt be was then publishing as a 
ctitle, can now with our imperfect 
falbwledge of circumstances detect : 
the difficulties are much more likely 
to arise from our want of extensive 
WjfA more exact information, than 

• MiefaaeKs. 

if Hypothesis of tlie origin of the three 
ftntO^ls. 
t Acts xri. xxviii. 16. 
a .Acts XI. 2^, 26. 

I JLohe i. 3, 


the mistaktjt^ of the writer. 
Ipke’s Gospel^ by Laniy's calculaH 
tioD, was published about A.D. 56 ; 
and according to Pearson, the lime he 
joined St. Paul * must have been as 
eally as A.D. 51, and he continued 
with him at least till A.D. 59+. 
With respect to the other opinion, 
it seems surprising that it should ever 
have been entertained, when St. 
Luke expressly says, that not sa-. 
tisfied with the common accounts of 
others he had instituted a particular 
enquiry himself J. The effect which 
the scepticism, manifested respect- 
ing the authority of St. Luke's Gos- 
pel, has had upon my mind, ha.s been, 
alter a more strict enquiry into the 
subject, to establish me in a fuller 
confidence in his narration in every 
particular, than I mig'Ut otherwise 
have attained. 

The authority of the two first 
Gospels is undoubted, yet when I 
observe that the Gospels of St. 
John § and St. Luke || are the only 
oneg of the four which expressly 
point out from what sources the in- 
formation contained in them was de- 
rived, 1 think that particularity gives 
them a claim to a uroportionate re- 
gard in the coiisiaeration of their 
contents. St. Luke professes to 
have more accurately enquired into 
the facts than the generality of 
those who had given summaries of 
the transactions, from the narratives 
delivered by the eye witnesses" and 
preachers of the word. He de- 
clares that he had exactly traced 
every thing from the beginning, in 
order to remove from the minds of 
his readers every doubt of the per- 
fect truth of what he relates. 1 do 
not think the two great critics above 
mentioned, have sufficiently attended 
to the force of his expression, 

vSfffiV iKpiCtdf, EOd I 
was surprised when the controversy 


* Aeti xvi. 10. 
t Acts xjmii, 16* 
X Luke I. 1 — 4. 

§ John xxi. 24. 
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took place some yeats ago tespect- 
iha the origin of the three first Gos- 
pels, while other authorities were 
appealed to, in order to shew the 
meaning of the participle used 
St, Luke, that two very apposite 
passages iii St. Paul’s Epistles to 
Timothy were neglected. 1 Tim. 
iv. 6. St. Paul says, If thou put 
the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good 
minister of Christ, an({ nourished up 
in the words of faith, 

vi 'BTotpfiKoXtt^riKotq ; which is 
best explained by what he says, 
1 Cor. iv. 17, “ For this cause have 
I sent unto you Timotheus, who is 
my beloved son and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into re- 
niembrance of my ways which be 
in Christ ; as I teach everj’ where in 
every place, xa q tparota-^ 

He uses the word 
again, 2 Tim. iii. 10. 

(AH Tin ^i^OUTlLOU\itt X. T. X. ** But 

thou hast fully known’^ (witnessed *) 
my doctrine, manner of life, pur- 
pose, faith, long suffering, charity, 
patience, persecutions, which came' 
unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra, which persecutions I en- 
dured : but out of them all the Lord 
delivered me.” By these expres- 
'cions, clearly appealing to Timothy’s 
knowledge and observation of these 
particulars, some of which he knew 
by ocular proof, and the rest by 
communication from St, Paul or 
others, and was satisfied of the 
truth of that which was related 
to him by the consistency of what 
he saw. In a passage in Josephus 
cont. Apion, lib. 1. the word is 
used to express a writer’s own know- 
ledge in contradistinction from that 
which he had heard from others, 

i 9rapi)xoX«fGi]Xol« Toi; yeyovoa^if i w^pcc 

rm mvvOetyofAtpoy, which whole 

passage is thus translated by Whis- 
ton, chap. 10, “ Since every one 
that undertakes to deliver the his- 
tory of actions truly, ought to know 
them accurately himself in the first 



place, as either having been 
cerned in them himself, or beie1i'i^«> 
ff>rmed of them by such as kn^ 
thcip*” 

I do not wish to infer from Bti, 
^.uke's use of the word more tham^l 
he hunself means to express; init 
when I consider its original signiti-, 
catioji, and the use of it iu thecre 
passages, particularly those of St. 
Paul, 1 cannot think St. Luke in- 
tends to represent himself as a com- 
mon place abridger of every account 
which came in his way, but as a 
careful enquirer (and with more' 
than common means of information,) 
into every thing which he heard or 
saw tending to the subject. I do 
not mean to represent him as an 
eje witness of any of our Saviour^s 
actions, but as soon as his attention 
was drawn to that eventful history, 
he seems to have viewed it with that 
anxiety with which Thucydides did 
the Peloponnesian war, w'ho says, 

he began to write as soon as the 
war w as on foot, with expectation it 
would have proved a great one, and 
most worthy of relation, of all that 
had been before it*.” And we 
know that the attention of the peo- 
ple of Antioch (which is always 
considered as the native place of St. 
Luke,) was at a very early time 
called to these matters. Immedi- 
ately on the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, A.D. 34, those who were 
scattered abroad by that persecu- 
tion f preached the word at An- 
tioch, St. Paul w^as converted the 
next year ; and to say nothing of the 
fame of his conversion, or the proba- 
bility of its spreading from Damas- 
cus to Antioch, he afterwards spentt 
a whole year at the latter place in 
the ministry of the word ; pro- 
bably not later than A.D. 40, and 
there first the disciples assumed § 

* Proaerti. 

t Acts xi. 19, 20. 

X Acts xi. 145, 26. 

§ P. 25, compare Stanhope on Epistle 
St Barnabas Day with Milner’s Eccl ewi- 
tical Hlstoiy^ c. 6. 


* Acts xiv. 6« xvi. 1, 23t 
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thi; honourable name they now bear. 
So that St. Luke must have had the 
fairest opportunity of sifting; every 
circumstance to the bottom, and 
must have been placed in the most 
advantageous circumstances which 
<;an well be imagined for composing 
an exact and faithful history, by ex- 
amining and comparing the ac- 
counts which were derived to him 
from the best authority. And his 
care appeal's especially, by preserv- 
ing to us many valuable particulars 
which are not recorded in the other 
Gospels. And so far is there from 
being any reason to consider St. 
Luke's Gospel as of less weight, in 
the testimony w^liich it bears to the 
facts of our Saviour’s history, that 
from an impartial attention to its 
internal evidence, it appears to be 
entitled to as full credit in those 
particulars, which it is singular in 
containing, as in those which have 
the concurrent testimony of any or 
all of the other three Evangelists; 
much less is there room for suspi- 
cion, that the writer could have 
made a mistake, subversive of his 
credit, in any of the public and no- 
torious facts which he records : 

U. R. 

May 1, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Many persons have been struck 
with the awkwardness of our corn- 
mod translation of the expression 
r^Ot^ort Srf 
Rom. vi. 17. 

Macknight translates it, al- 
though ye were the slaves of sin 
but I doubt whether he proves (Ess. 
iv. J09.) that the construction will 
admit it. May not the past tense 
be used here to denote that the act 
blffi ceased. “ God be thanked 
that ye have ceased to- be the ser- 
vants of sin !” See Virg. En. ii. 326. 


— ^Foimus Ti'oes, fuit Ilium et ingeni 
Olo^^Teucrorum. 


I am. Sir, 


Your obedient servant. 


JllUOA. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Continued*) 

** If he be able to fight with me, and 
to kill me, then will we be your servants, 
hi&t if I prevail against him, and kill him, 
then shall ye be our servants, and serve 
us.” 1 Sam. xvii. 9. 

There is a passage in the Anrphy- 
trion of Plautus which would lead 
us to conclude, that conventions of 
tliis description were not uncom- 
mon. Soria is describing a battle 
between theTliebans and Teleboans: 

“ Amphitriio castris illico 
Proddcit omnein exercitum j contra Te- 
Jebose ex oppido 

Legionrs educiint suas, nimis pnichris 
arniis prasditas 

Postqiiani iitriiiqiie exituin est maxima 
copia 

Dispertiti viri, dispertiti ordiucs 
Nos nostras more no!»tro ct modo in- 
stnixiiiiiis Icgiones 

Item huvtes contra legiones suas in> 
struunt. 

Deinde utrinque imperatores in medium 
* exeuut 

Extra tiirbam ordinum; colloquuntor, 
simiil 

('onvenit; victi utri siiit co proelio 
Urbem, agrum, aras focos, seqiie uti 
dederent.” 

Amph. Act 1. Sc. I. 
Amphyti'ion draws his troops from their 
encampments, 

The Teleboaiis theirs from out the town. 
Clad in bright arms, and wlien on either 
hand 

Tlic armies had inarched up with all 
Iheir force, 

The ranks were formed ; wc drew up in 
array 

Our men according to our rule and 
practice, 

The enemy on their part did the same. 
Both generals then advanced before the 
ranks, 

In the mid space, and tliere conferred 
together : 

It was agreed, which ever should be 
vanquishM 

In the engagement, should surrender up 
Their city, lands, gods, houses, and 
themselves.’* 

And Jonathan stripped himself of the 
robe that was upon him, imd gave it to 
David, and his garments^ even to his 
sword, and to his boW| and to his girdle.'* 
1 8am. xviii. 4. 
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The king of Per.sia s ambassador 
returned to Teheran a short time 
after the English embassy, anti was 
himself the bearer of the prelimi- 
nary treaty which he iiad concluded 
with the Kiissians. The treaty ^as 
drawn up after the usual form, with 
as little of Oriental imairery and 
enibelli^hnlent as the idioms of the 
Persian language would admit. In 
the preamble where the ranks of the 
resj)ecti\e plenijjotentiaries are spe- 
cified General tie Klisciu'lf on the 
part of Russia, in addition to his 
charact(‘r of comniaiider-in-chief in 
Georuiu was tlosignaletl, as kinglit 
of many orders, all of wlueh, aot- 
with-itanding the difficultv of making 
such details p(*rl’ecll\ intelligible in 
the Pei.siaii language, w ere msci ted 
at full length. Tli<‘ IhTsiau pleiii- 
jiotenliar}, howi xer, haxiiig no or- 
ders of knighthood, In'* titles in con- 
sequence app<‘ared h'ss than those 
of the Russian (allliough e\ery ad- 
vantage had been taken of those 
usually so liberally bestowed in 
Persia) and be at tirst was at a*l()ss 
how to make himself equid in jier- 
sonal distinctions to the other nego- 
tiator; but recollecting that pre- 
vious to his depiirture his sovereign 
had honoured him by a present of 
one of his swords, and a dagger set 
with precious stones, to wear which 
is a peculiar distinction in Persia ; 
and besides had clothed him with 
one of his own shawl robes, a dis- 
tiriCtion of still greater ^alue, he 
therefore designated himself in the 
preamble of the treaty as “ endowed 
with the special gifts of the monarch, 
lord of the dagger set with jew^els, 
of the sword adorned with gems, 
and of the shawl coat already 
worn." 

This may appear ridiculous to us, 
but it will be remembered that the 
bestowing of dresses as a mark of 
honour among eastern nations, is 
one of the most ancient customs 
recorded both in sacred and profane 
history. We may learn how great 
was the distinction of giving a coat 
already worn by what is recorded in 
Remembrancer, No. 20, 


the above text of Jonathan's love 
for David, and also iii the history of 
Mordccai, we read, For the man 
whom the king dclighleth to honour^ 
let the royal ujqmrel be brought 
which the king u^eth to wear," i 

And it came to pass as tliey came, i 
when David was returned from tUe slaugh- 
ter of the Philistines, that the women^ 
came out of all the cities ot Israel, .singing 
and claneing to meet king Saul with tabrets, 
witli joy, and witJi instruments of music; 
and the women answered one anotlier as 
they played, and said, Satd Iiath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousauds." 

1 Sam. xvni. o. 

The mention is here made of 
singing women only, we lenrii from 
tlie Scriptures, Ezrii li. (>5. Neheniiah 
vii. 07. 2 Chron. \\\\ . 25. that sing- 
ing men we re e(|ually coinuioii, and 
their profession similar to those in 
Africa, described by Mr. Park. 

At two o’clock we came in sight of 
Juniho, the blacksmith’s natixe town, from 
whence he had been absent more than 
four years. Soon after thi«5. his brother, 
xvho had by some means been appiized of 
his coining, came out to meet him, aecom- 
panicd l)y a singing man ; lie brought a 
horse foi the blacksmith that he might 
enter his native toxui in a dignified man- 
ner, ami he desired each of us to put a 
good chill ge of powder in our guns, the 
singing iiirui now led the way, followed by 
the two biotheis, and we wcie presently 
joined t>y a number of people from the 
town, all of wliom demonstiated great joy 
at seeing their old acquaintance, the black- 
smith, by tlic most r\trdvagant jumping 
and singing. On enteiing the town the 
singing man began an extempore song in 
praise of the blacksmith, extolling his cou- 
lage ill having overcome so many chfHciiI- 
ties, and concluding with a strict injunc- 
tion to his fi lends to di ess him plenty of 
victuals.’’ Park’s Travels, p. 

“ Nadir Shaw had in his army no less 
tlian 900 chiaiix or chanters. They ear- 
ned ill their hand a baton with a silver 
crook on the end of it; they had also a 
feather with a silver boss on their cap, 
which w.is flat on the top ; they frequently 
chaiinted moral sentences and encomiums 
on the Siiaw, occasionally proclaiming 
also his victories as he pas>ed along.’* 
Han way’s Travels in Persia, Vol. I. p. 170. 

« Bart, bant, batt, as it is differently 
pronounced; is a curious approximation to 

3N ' 
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IIms MTbtcrn bard, and tlicir officers are 
nearly similar. No Hindoo Kajali is with- 
out tli^n, Hyder, although not a Hindoo, 
delighted to be constantly preceded by 
them. They have a wonderful facility in 
speaking iniprovisatore upon any subject 
^proposed to them. A dccltunation, in 
^measures which may be eou'^ideied as a-t 
tvjsort of medium between bhuik verse and 
modulated prose , but tlieir proper pro- 
fession is that of clianutim; the exploits of 
'Vormtr days m fiout of the t] 00 ])s, while 
marshalling for battle, and inclining them 
to emulate the glory of their ancestors.” 
Forbes’s Onent. Mem. Vol. III. p. 

“ Darvienx, who was present at the 
visit of an Arahian )>rincei>s to the wife of 
an enur, or great chieftain at her tents, 
says she was mounted on a eaincl, covered 
with a carpet, and decked with dowers, 
a dozen women marched in a row before 
her, bidding the camel’s halter with one 
baud i they sung llie praises of ihiir mis- 
tress, and songs w’lucli ixpiesscd Jon, ami 
the happiness of being in the sti\ice of 
snch a bcautifnl and amiable lad} , Those 
which went first, and were more distant 
from her person, came in tlitir tuin to tlie 
head of the camel, and took hold of the 
Italtcr; whicli place, as being the post of 
honoiii, they (pijttcd to otlieis wlien the 
princess had gone a few paces. The 
emir's wife sent her women to meet her, 
to whom tliG halter was entuely <]uitted 
out of respect, Jier own women putting 
themselves behind llic camel, in tins order 
tliey marched to the tent, wlieie they 
alighted, they then sung toirell.ci the 
beauty, birth, and good qualilies of this 
princess.'" iJarvieux’s Voyage dans la 
Palestine, p. 219. 

** "I’lie Mahratta chiefs, «Scc. have ser- 
vants with gold and silver staves of rich 
workmanship, running befoie ihcni called 
chopdars and assabiirdars j a sort of he- 
ralds, who sing their pi.nses, and proclaim 
their titles in the liypcibolic style of the 
East. In general tlieir lord levels moun- 
tains, and exhausts the ocean; he awes 
the earth, subdues the nations, and makes 
the people tremble at ins nod.” Forbes’s 
^Oriental Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 42. 


So David hid himself in the field, and 
when the, new moon was come, the king 
sat himself down to meat.” 1 Sam. xx. 24. 

moons and your appointed 
Hiy soul liatetli, Scc.^ Isaiah i. 14. 
pfid it shall be the prince’s part to 
Fiirnt offerings, &c. in tiu? feasts, and 
ih fie new moons, iSce.” Ezekiel xlv. 17. 

irder, in describing some Indian 
South America, says, that the 



religion of this people seemed mostly to 
consist in some sort of devotion Hjiey paid 
to the moon, and that especially when she 
was new; then they abounded in all sorts 
of expressions of joy and triumph, they 
leaped, they danced, and ciapt tlieir hands, 
and 4/ith all ilie rapluies imaginable wel- 
comed the new light,” Harris’s Coll. Vol. 
I. p. (yJ4. 

The ancients paid particular re- 
gard to the moon. Tims in Alci- 
phron’s Epistles, b. iii. let. 38. we 
find great stress laid upon the pur- 
chase of a slave at the time of the 
new moon; and Herodotus* tells 
ns, that after a certain speech of 
Thidippedo, the l.aceda'inonians 
resolved to assist the Atlienians, but 
were presented from doing this im- 
mediately by I lie ))rejudice of an 
iineter.ile custom. This tvas the 
ninth day ot the month, {ind it was a 
practice witli liiem to undertake no 
ciiterjirize before the moon was at 
the full, for this therefore they 
waited. Pausanias ullndos to this 
custom in assigning the c\iiise why 
tile Atlienians paid di\ine lionours 
to Pan |. 


7u t/tc Editor of (he llcmimbrancer. 

Sir, 

Six TS'iiiiibers of your excellent 
woik ha^c ajipeareti since you fa- 
voured me by the insertion of some 
llemarks on Sunday Evening Lec- 
tures. The question which it was 
the object of those remarks to have 
discussed and answered, ‘ Whether 
Sunday Evening Lectures w'ere ad- 
vantageous fp tlie cause of the Esta- 
blished Church, or notT has called 
forth four Letters : and I cannot but 
regret, that any of my bretiiren 
should ba\c thought it consistent 
either with their professional cha- 
racter, or with the nature - of the 
subject, to adopt a strain of levity 
about the measure itself, or to tbrow 
out any unkind suspicions as to the 


* Herodot. Erato, c. 1CH5, 

t ^Pausanias, b. i. c. S8. 
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motives of its ad^Qcates. Such a 
tone and spirit, however, certainly 
characterize the letter signed Home- 
spun, Melancthon opposes the in- 
stitution of an Eveniii" Service by 
assuming certain “ desecrations’^of 
our Service and Churches as neces- 
sary to its utility, in whieli neither 
reason nor experience will hear him 
out ; forgetful at the same time that 
his assumptions cut both ways, and 
must Itfe quite as necessary to the be- 
neficial efi’ect of the measure as a 
thir(f Service (which he is inclined 
to allow), as when instituted not 
solely, but amongst other reasons, 
for the purpose of keeping our fiocLs 
within the Jaw fid pale: because the 
Dissenting meetings, with their 
‘ theatnea! attractions,* being open 
at the same hour, would of course, 
according to his estimation of the 
religious feeling of the community, 
still succeed in w'ithdravving the 
majority from the Service of the 
£stal)lishe(l Church, 

“ An hundde l^abonrcr ii\ the 
Christian \'ii:('\ard” is, in many re- 
spects, as unfortunate in advocating 
the ineasuri’ as the (wo former 
w ritcrs ar(‘ i i oppo^l^Ig it : and its 
real friends f am induced to be- 
lieve, when reading his description 
of the manntr of its adoptiim in his 
parish, and of its (fft'ct in drawing 
people fmir or fi\e miles fioin (he 
country in a winter night, would feel 
themselves no less unable than un- 
willing to adopt the poet’s words, 
“ ab nno disco omnes.’^ 

But in the Letter of ** a Curate of 
the Churcii of Ihigland,” inserted 
in your last Number, I am happy 
to find, in addition to the good sense 
and candour, which lie so oliligingly 
ascribes to me, so much sound ren- 
spning, and good feeling, so nnieh 
in w'hich h(‘ has my nnquaritied con- 
currence, and the arguments ad- 
duced against the measure, tlie uti- 
lity of which wc are considering, 
placed in so tangible a form, that, 
although 1 lament his opposition, I 
cannot but congratulate the friends 
of the measure, and especially my- 


self, in having an opponent, who 
instead of the contemptuous sneer, 
and the erroneous because exagge- 
rated statement, uses as hisAveaporis 
a conciliating manner, a perspicuous ' 
ijtyle, and a lempcrah- discussion of 
tiie controverted point. 'Lo imitate'^ 
him in tfiese three qualifications,, 
hut especially in the first and last, 
shall he my endeavour in the fol-’* 
lowing observations. And here I 
must, in the first instance, repeat 
again and again tlje opinion ex- 
pressed ill my first Letter, that tire 
Sabbath daA’^ ( vening Avould he far 
more usefully and religiously em- 
ployed by the frequenters of Even- 
ing Led III cs, in a ))ernsal of the 
Scriptnn's at home, and the instruc- 
tion of tlieir i(‘specti\e families: 
neither can I see any reason AAhy 
this pious employment should be 
aliandom d by those who ha>e al- 
ready paid tiieir public homage of 
praise and thanksgiving during the 
da} : my ow n experience, as the mi- 
nister of a very large parisli, Avar- 
rants my asserling that fcAv, il any, 
of my parishioners now' attend the 
EAcnnig Ser\ ice, Avho would otlieT- 
wise remain at home to instruct (heir 
houselodds. ]iut iaree indeed is llie 
number of those wlj.> are tliereliy in- 
duced to forsake either the aJe house 
or the Dissenting meetiiiii; and it is, 
on this, among other or(Mm(l.s, that 
I formerly expressed my opinion, 
that the case should he considered 
as it really is, ii(>t as Ave could aaIsIi 
it to be : and that I still think a 
third Service on the Lord’s day may, 
under prudent and seasonable di- 
rections ( at this timi\ and as a^re- 
medy for certain erifs ) he piTiduetive 
of good to our Church, and in her 
to the cause of sound religion. 

The lirst argument adduced against; 
it is, that it is not provided for in‘ 
the Ritual of the Church of England* 

To this I reply, that although it cer- 
tainly is not provided for, itas certain- 
ly is not provided against : the con- 
trary of W'hich is the case Avilli regard 
to the Afternoon Sermon taking place 
of the catechetical instruction ; the 
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fatter of these two being avowedly 
and expressly the inlention of the 
fraihcrs of our Ritual, and not the 
former. I contend, therefore, that 
' whatever were the reasons which 
suggested, or the authority that jus^ 
tified, that alteration, have faV 
greater w^eight. in allowing this ad~ 
'‘dition. >^ay further, such is the 
wide difference latwcen the two, as 
to prevent, in my opinion, any com- 
parison between them ; in the one, 
the serviee is infringed; in the 
other, after an iiiter\al it is re- 
peated; in abandoihng the cate- 
chising of th(‘ children, all will al- 
low that a most efl'ectiial mean of 
religious iiiipro\ eniciit was neglect- 
ed; in instituting a third Service, 
all may hope at least, and many arc 
persuaded, that the same is afforded, 
Rut in the Lettei, which 1 am thus 
feebly eiideavouiing to answer, the 
writer not only ileclares, he “ should 
be sorry to see the second Sermon 
.discontinued where it has been cus- 
tomary ; ’ but that he “ should even 
rejoice in liearing of its intiddnction 
where it has not been enstomary 
he is not, tliercfore, an enemy to all 
innovations indiscriminately : bene- 
iicial ones be can pardon, and I 
may therefore fairly infer, that there 
being no pro\ision in tlie Church 
of England for a third Ser\icc would 
not be so invincible an argument 
with him against it, were he once 
convinced of ita benetieial lendeiicy. 
This, however, he denies on the fol- 
lowing grounds : that the ever.ing 
congregations, consisting cither of 
those who have not, or those who 
have attended the previous services 
of the day, might, if of the first 
, class, have attended before if tln^y 
had really wished so to do, and at 
all events are not then likely to be 
benefited, because the multiplication 
of opportunities tends to introduce 
a disregiird pf all (how is Ibis to be 
reconciled with their attendance?) 
’and if consi'^ting of those who have 
before attended, lljat the identity of 
the prayers will nullify tlieir devo- 
tion, and the diflerence of the scr-. 


mons prevent their edificatioq. In 
this last distinction 1 am far from 
thinking there, is any inconsistency, 
and as far from agreeing to the in- 
ference drawn from it. 

^Public devotion is, I much fear, 
at all times too listless and languid ; 
but 1 can never think that it will be 
more so in any breast at all en- 
livened by Cliristian princij)le, be- 
cause the same form of prayer has 
once before been used in the day. 
Arid although I readily allow, that 
in some cases (small country pa- 
rishes for instance, where the con- 
^^regations vary hnl little) the system 
of preaching throughout the day on 
the same subject promises to be 
useful; vet 1 cannot agree in the 
idea, that in large towns and cities, 
vAherc the direct confrary is the 
case, an Evening Lecture is to be 
considered as likely to vielcl no ad- 
vantage, and therefore not tb be 
instituted, because the preacher may 
enforce some point of doctrine or 
practice diflerenl from that discussed 
ill tile morning or afternoon. In re- 
ply to v\hat is .said of that part of 
the congregation, who alteinl in the 
evening for IheyiVs^ time, 1 suspect 
all that is necessary is a simjile 
appeal to the fact, alas ! but too 
iiotori»)ns, that eith<*r on account of 
domestic aAocations or indifference 
and lukewarmness in masters or 
tliernselv(‘s, servants and jiel ty house- 
holders arc olten found very remiss 
in their attmidance at Church ; and 
because they of themselves disre- 
gard one ojiportuniiv , and much 
more if their disregard was occa- 
sioned in their master’s ernplovmeut, 
shall w'c refuse to afford them ano- 
ther? and not rather he instant as 
VAcll “ out of season,” as “ in sea- 
son,’' ill the great w^ork of bringing 
them to Christ and his salvation? 
And (for I may here speak out) have 
we not an additional sjmr so to do, 
when we an' assured that large 
nnmhers of them will (as an alterna- 
tive in their mistaken opinion forced 
on them) spend their evenings in 
listening to doctiines as erroneous. 
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a« th^ rules of practice deduced tutcd a third Service in a citj, where 
from them are mischievous? No its good effects are so universally 
measure surely is lightly to be re- felt and acknowledged as to afford 
jected which succeeds, as I must us an abundant compensation for 
contend this does, in withdrawing very trifling addition to our 
our flocks from such unwholesoAie Sunday duty. The four Churches, 
pastures, and ensuring to them a w4iich have been opened for this 


form of sound words for their de- 
votions, and scriptural doctrine for 
their edilicalion. 

The two remaining arguments 
against a third Service are grounded 
on the inability of the preacher to 
perform three Services, and to niake 
ade<niate ])repa ration for three Dis- 
courses. Most entirely do I agree 
in all that is advanced on this head; 
the conseciueiice of the first must be 
a sacrifice of health ; of the second, a 
shnenly discharge (»r a total neglect 
of the sacred duty of visiting the 
sick, the aged, and the infirm. 
But neither of these will be neces- 
sary, if Evening Lectures arc esta- 
blished only under the following limi- 
tations:— If in a large country town, 
either because the parish church is 
not large enough to meet the wauls 
of an increasing population, or as a 
remedy for that partial dissent, 
which consists in an attendance at 
the Church in the day lime, and at 
the conveiitiele in the evening, an 
Evening Lecture on Sunday should 
be deemed likely to be beneficial, 
let a Clergyman be selected solely 
for that purpose, subject of course 
to the approbation of the Minister 
of the parish. If the same measure, 
on an extended scale, should be 
coiilenijilated in a city where there 
are several Churches, let a certain 
number only be opened, and let 
them be served either by those of 
the Clergy who have single duty 
only, or by all the Clergy of llic city 
alternately : in either case the la- 
bour will be comparatively light, 
and the difliculties above stated will 
be obviated. 1 myself am one 
amongst several other Clergymen, 
who, anxious to provide a remedy 
against both the above-mentioned 
evils, have some time since, under 
the sanction of our Diocesan^ instU 
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purpose, are constantly filled with 
persons, who heretofore spent their 
Sunday evenings in Dissenting meet- 
ings ; with those who, from the 
meanness of their apparel or some 
other cause, have not visited the 
Cliiireli during the day ; and with a 
description of men whom, from their 
inability of enjoying the benefit of 
our excellent Service at other times, 
I WMth |>eciiliar pleasure particu- 
larize, viz. stage-cocichmcii, guards, 
horse-keepers, and chaise-drivers. No 
disorder of any kind has occurred, 
and such an event is effectually 
jirevented by the vigilance of three 
or four respecta])ie parishioners, 
who alternately lake this office on 
themselves. I should mention also, 
that the four Churches are consi- 
dered as free for the evening: a cir- 
cumstance in itself so j)rodiictive, 
at this time, of good to the cause of 
religion and our Church, as to have 
brought conviction to tlie minds of 
man\, who at first doubled of the 
expediency of the measure, but who 
now viewing the various benefits re- 
sulting therefrom, have given it their 
un(|iiaiitied approbation. 

On the whole then it appears to 
me, that a third Service on Sunday, 
partly from the want of Church- 
room, partly from the proselyting 
zeal of the Dissenters (who have 
been accidentally heard to lament 
the prevalence of its ado})tion', as 
one effectual disturber of their plans) 
is at this time so beneficial a mea- 
sure, that the Bishops of the Church 
are fully autho|ped in so far alter- 
ing our Ritual (if altering it can be 
called) as to allow the repetition of 
the Afternoon Service. 

I almost despair, Mr. Editor, of 
your inserting so long a letter ; but 
the importance of the subject itself, 
and' the necessity of my replying at 
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some length to the opposers of the 
measure) will, 1 trust, be a sutHcient 
iqmlogy for 

Clericus DKVONIKNSrs. 
Jmu Sf t8‘J0. ' f 


^ th€ Editor oj the Rcmcmhranca\ 

i 

l4r is not my intention to interfere 
. in the controversy upon the omission 
of the Queen’s name iii^ the Liturgy, 
and in the prayer for the Royal fa- 
mily, or to otter any judgment on 
the merits of the arguments, which 
have been alleged on either side. I 
am not sorry that the question lias 
been agitated, although I venture to 
express an opinion, in which I atili- 
cijiate the concurrence of your 
readers, that under existing circum- 
stances it is most desirable, that the 
discussion should he susjiended. 

There is no occasion for the same 
hesitation in respect of the occa- 
sional otticcs, of which a very sin- 
gular view is taken by your corres- 
pondent Old Statute," in reflect- 
ing upon some of the assertions of 
Old Precedent/' lie candidly ac- 
knowledges that he may he mis- 
taken, and as he is desirous of cor- 
rect information, I will take leave 
to gratify his desire, by extracting 
the principal parts of the several sta- 
tutes which constitute tlie law' of 
the case. 

By the act 3 James I.c. 1. entitled 
An Act for a public thanksgiving 
to Almighty God every year on the 
fifth day of November, it is enacted, 
That all and singular ministers 
in every cathedraf and parish church 
or other usual place for common 
prswer, within this r^im of England 
dominions ofthe same, shall 
j|Kya upon the fifth day of No- 
■pEber say morning prayer, and give 
Mto Almighty God thanks for this 
Ipoat happy deliverance ; and that all 
person and persons inhahit- 
wHhin this realm of Enghind, and 


the dominions of the same slidl al- 
ways upon that day diligently and 
faithfully resort to the parish church 
or chapel accustomed, or to some 
usual church or chapel, where the 
saVd morning prayer, preaching, or 
other service of God shall be used, 
and then and there to abide orderly 
and soberly during the time of the 
said prayers, preaching, or other 
service of God, there to be used 
and ministered. 

“ 111. And because all and every 
person may be put in mind of this 
duty, and be then better prepared 
to the said holy service, he it enacted 
by authority aforesaid, tlial every 
minister shall give warning to his 
parishioners publicly, in the church 
at morning prayer, the Sunday be- 
fore every such fiftliYlay of Novem- 
ber, for the due observation of the 
said day, and that after morning 
])rayer or preaching upon the said 
tifth day of November, they read 
publicly, distinctly, and plainly, this 
present act.” 

lly the Act of Attainder, 1 2 Charles 
ii. c. 30. confirmed by 13 Charles 
ii. stat. I. c. 7. it is among oilier 
things enacted, 

That every tliirtieth day of Ja- 
nuary, unless it falls out to be upon 
the Lord's da>, and then the day 
next following, shall be for ever here- 
after set apart to be kept and ob- 
served in all tlie cluirches and cha- 
pels of these your majesty’s domi- 
nions of England and Ireland, do- 
imniun of Wale>, and town of Berw ick 
upon Tweed, and the Isles of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and all other your 
majcst^^s dominions as an anniver- 
sary day of fasting and humiliation 
to implo>*c the mercy of God, that 
neither tHe guilt of tliat sacred and 
innocent blood, nor those other sins 
by which God was provoked to de- 
liver up both us and our king into 
the hands of cruel and unreasonable 
men, may at any time hereafter be 
visited upon us or our posterity.” 

By the Act 12 Charles ii. c. 14. 
entitled an Act for a perpetual 
anniversary thanksgiving on the 
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nim-and‘twmtieth day of May^ from Pickering s Edition of the Sta« 
confirmetl by 13 Charleb ii. stat. 1. lutes at Large, and I find, that they 
c. 11. it is enacted, are also printed in Burn’s Ecclesias^ 

“ That all and singular ministers deal Law, under the title “ liOLI- " 
of God's word and sacraments, in DAYS.” I have no difficulty in 
every church, chapel, and other* agAeing with your correspondent, 
usual place of divine service and that “ the perpetual observance” of 
public prayer, which now are or November 5, is prescribed by act of 
hereafter shall be within this reulni j)arliainent ; or in acquiescing in the 
of England, and the respective do- direction of the Rubric, that the 
minions thereof, and their siieccisor'f, 2J)th day of May in every year is 
shall ill all succeeding ages annually by act of parliament appointed to 
celebrate the twenty-ninth day of be for ever kept holy neither will 
May, by rendering their hearty pub- 1 deny, that there is a statute law 
lie praises and thanksgivings unto for the perpetual observance of Ja- 
Alniighty God for all the foremen- niiary 30ih, or the following day. 
tioiied extraordinary mercies, bless- But while the acts which have been 
ings and deli\erances receiied, and recited,' clearly and unquestionably 
might V acts done thereon, and de- enact, that these several days shall 
dare the same to all the people be religiously observed, it is certain 
there assembled, and llie genera- that tliey do not prescribe the form 
lions yet come, that so tliey may ami method in which they shall be 
for ever praise the Lord for the same observed. I am certainly ignorant 
whoso name alone is excellent, and of any act of parliament by which 
his gloiy above the earth and lica- the offices in customary use upon 
veils. Ami be it furtheri^nacted, these da>s are authorised ; nor can 
that all and every person and per- I conceive that they form any part 
sons inhabiting vvithiu this kingdom of “ the Liturgy of the Church of 
and the dominions thereunto belong- England, as it is now by law estab- 
ing, shall upon the said day annually Ihhed if by law be meant the pro- 
resort with diligence and devotion, visions of any express and particular 
to some usual church, chapel, or act or acts of parliament, as distiii- 
place where such }mblic thanksgiv- guished from the power which the 
ings and praises to (jod’s most di- king ] possesses in all causes ecclc- 
Miic majesty shall he remiered, and siastical. 

there orderly and devoutly abide The title of the Liturgy as recog- 
during the said public thanksgivings, nized in the act of uniformity is, 
prayers, preaching, singing of psalms “ The book of Common Prayer and 
and other service of God there to administration of^the sacraments, 
he used and ministered. and other rites and ceremipies of 

“ 11. And to the end that all per- the Church, according to the use of 
sons may be put in mind of their tlie Church of England, together 
duty thereon, and be the better pre- with the Psalter, or Psalms of Da- 
pared to discharge the same with vid, pointed as they are to be sung 
that piety and devotion as becomes or said in Churches, and the form 
them, be it further enacted, that and manner of making, ordaining, 
every minister shall give notice to and consecrating of bishops, priests, 
his parishioners publicly in the and deacons.” In this title no men* 
church at morning prayer, the Lord’s tion is made of the occasional offices : 
day next before every such twenty- the Liturgy is concluded with the 
ninth day of my for the due obser- offices of ordination and consecra- 
vation of the said day, and shall tion : and in the language of the 
then likewise publicly and distinctly several procljimatioiis which I have 
lead this present act to the people.” seen from the time of Charles 11. to 
I have extracted these clauses that of George HI. these offices are 
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said to be anntxad to the Book of 
Common Pru^Mrr^ and therefore do 
hot properly form any part of it. 

In the Act of Janies I. for the 
celebration of November 5th, it. is 
required tha4; all ministers shall 
morning prayer, and shall give uttto 
Almighty God thanks,” and that all 
persons shall resort to some place 
** where the said morning prayer, 
preaching, and other service of God 
shall be used.” The form of “the 
said Tnorning prayer” is not speci- 
fied ; and Dr. Bum says that it 
should seem from the tenour of -this 
act, that the form or manner of giv- 
ing til auks tvas left to the discretion 
of every minister.^' If I may be 
allowed to venture an opinion, I will 
suggest tliat the purport of the act 
was to place the fifth of November 
in the class of Holy days on which 
and on the Sundays only, the com- 
mon prayer was then wont to be 
said: (see the 13tb, 14th, 15th ca- 
nons of 1G04») If this conjecture 
be admitted, there will be no diffi- 
culty in admitting that the form of 
morning prayer in ordinary use was 
further to be used upon the occasion 
of this festival. I doubt whether at 
that time the common prayer was 
used except on Sundays and holy 
days, and the Litany on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, but 1 speak with 
hesitation and with a desire of re- 
ceiving instruction. I am also de- 
sirous of information concerning the 
original history o#lhe office for this 
festivaLa In the Prayer Book of 
Charles I. ed. 1634, there is no trace 
of this office. In the Calendar there 
ismoticeof ** Papists Owi.” but no 
proper lessons are appointed: and 
yet* according to Burn, 

That there was a standing form 
for ibis day in the 10. C. I. apipear s 
iirom this order of the House of 
Lords ; * Ordered, that the title be- 
fore the prayers for the deliverance 
fsom the Oui^owder Plot, shall be 
alliared and printed hereafter in hoit 
onha, a thanksgiving for the 
frofii the Gunpowder Trea- 
s<m; IM printer is to be sent 


for to appear before the House to 
be asked how^this title, thal is now 
prefixed, viz. a thanksgiving for 
peace and victory came to be intro- 
duced." 

* This office was revised by the 
convocation in the year 16G2, and 
afterwards some few' additions and 
alterations w^ere made upon a new 
revisal in the second year of William 
and Mary, and so continueth.” 

I will only add, that the office thus 
revised and corrected could not pos- 
sibly be contemplated in the /ict of 
James I. and there is no other act 
which relates to the celebration of 
this day. This present office cannot 
therefore be authorized hy act of 
parliament. 

The office for January 30!h, was 
originally composed in a spirit of 
forbearance and accommodation to 
the feelings of those who had been 
concerned in bringing about the Re- 
storation, and whom it w'ould have 
been impolitic to reproach for the 
share which they bad taken in the 
pi^evious Rebellion and Usurpation : 
it was reduced to its present form in 
the reign of James II. when it was 
less necessary to respect these feel- 
ings. A partial collation of the 
two offices may be seen in Burn's 
Ecclesiastical Law. The doubt 
which your correspondent expresses, 
and which he wishes to see removed, 
concerning the use of this service 
on the Sunday may be resolved by 
the words of the act: 

“ Every thirtieth day of January, 
unless it fails out to be upon the 
Lord's day, and then the next day 
following, shall be for ever hereafter 
set apart,” <&c. 

So the Old Rubric quoted by ano- 
ther correspondent: 

irthis day shall happen to be 
Sunday, this form of service shall 
be used the next day following.” 

The ambiguity of the present 
Rubric is corrected bjHhe remark of 
Wheatley : 

It having never been the prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church, nor 
indeed of wiy part of it exce]^ the 
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RomaKiy and that which lias too many 
marks of its parent, the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland, to allow 
of humiliation or fastinj^ on Sundays, 
which are aj)[)ointe(l for duties of*a 
different nature, it is ordered, lliat, 
ij this day shall happen to he Sun- 
day, this form of prayer shall be 
used, and the fast kept the next day 
following. 

The otHce for May 2t)th was also 
altered in the reii;n of James II. on 
the same principle as tlic j>recedino- 
office. 

Tile following history of the office 
for the inauguration is gi\en by 
Burn, on tlie authority of Bishop 
Gibson,' 

The inauguration day, or the 
day wh(‘u the king or queen for the 
time being began tlieii respectixe 
reigns is not en joined by act of par- 
liament, as are the other solemn 
du\s, for which particular services 
are appointed. The observation of 
this day in tlie time of King Chailes 
the First, was enforced by a parti- 
cular canon in the year KMO, after 
the example, as it i^ said in the pre- 
face to that < anon, as well of the 
Godly Chiistian emperors in the. 
former times, as of our own most re- 
ligious prince') since the lleformation ; 
and the said preface further saith,- 
tliat a particular form of prayer was 
appointed by autliority for that day 
and purpose, and enjoineth all 
Ghurcli-wardeiis to proxide tx\'o of 
those books at least. This festival 
was disused in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, upon occasion 
of the death of his royal father, the 
manner of which changed the day 
into a day of sorrow and fasting, as 
is set forth in the order for reviving 
that usage in the first year of King 
James tlie Second, before the service 
composed for that purpose. Which 
service after another disuse of that 
festival during the reign of King 
William, was revised, and the obser- 
vation of the day commanded by a 
special order thereunto annexed, in 
the second year of Queen Anne, and 
so continueth to this time." 
Rbmbmbrancejei, No. 20. 


It is plain therefore that none of 
these offices are authorized or recog- 
nized by an act of parliament. All 
the offices have been at different 
times revised, and the revised edi- 
tV)ns published without the authority 
of parliament : and the olfiee for 
the accession has been in two in- 
stances suspended, aiad afterwards 
renewed without the authority of 
parliament 1 quote again the words 
of Burn on the office for Nov. 5th. 

Although the duV observation 
of this day, also of the thirtieth 
of January, and the twenty-ninth 
day of May, aie injoined by act of 
parliament ; yet the particular forms 
to be observed on those days are 
not jireviously directed nor subse- 
quently confirmed by any act of 
parljiuucut, ’out they are specially 
autliori/cd, us is also that of the 
king’s inauguration by this order of 
his majesty /’ 

y\n{l then follows the order of 
council of October 7, 1761. 

It is by similar proclamations and 
orders of council, that these otfices 
haxe been annexed to the book of 
(\>mmoii i’raver: hut there has been 
some V anal ion in the form of annexa- 
tion, which it may not be improper 
to notice. In the proclamation of 
Charles li. dated May 2d, 1605, it 
is required, that these serxices “ he 
forthwith printed, and for the future, 
annexed io the Book of Common 
Prayer and Liturgy of the Church 
of Imglaiitl ami yet so little was 
the authority of this order in re- 
spect of the future, that in the very 
next reign all these services were 
altered, and a fourth was added » 
In the proclamation of George I, 
the same form of annexation for the 
future is retained : but in the order 
of George III. it is required that the 
four services be forthwith printed, 
published, and annexed to the Book 
of Common Prayer, to be used 
yearly on the said days" without any 
mention of the future. Your cor- 
respondent sterns to imagine, that in 
the reign of Anne, the order of Mary 
was retained, and no new order is- 
3 O 
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sued respecting the three ofticcs, and 
thatf the office for the inauguration 
only was continued by special pro- 
clamation. If this the case 
throuuhout the reign, it forms a pre- 
cedent, in ansner to y>ur conei 
pondent, Old Preeodent, in respect 
of the thiec othee i for November 5, 
January ilO, May ‘20, l)id it shews 
more fetronc;K t!it‘ necO's^ity <»t cou- 
tinuinu as as ie\isiiin' the office 
for the accession. How far th.e 
proclanj'ilioiii^ of the so\er(‘ign may 
in ecclesiastical causes bind the sub- 
jects of Ins successor on the threne, 

1 am not comj)eteut to sa> : but in 
the present ca^(‘, ihtue i-> this sin- 
gular aiKMuaiy. If the proclama- 
tion of (leorge HI. has an\ force or 
anlhonh it en,joiu^ the tise t.f a form 
of pla^e^ for.OclolK'r ‘2')lh, hut ac- 
cording to the rcM'^ed and corrected 
Ftubiic, tiierc is no longer a form of 
prayer for October 'iotli, but there 
is a form of j>ra\er for January 
!21)th., coiicerniug vJncli there is no 
j^roclumation. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that as far as the office for the 
access’.on is coneoined, the old pro- 
clamation is, in fact, null and void. 
The jiroclarnatioii piescnins praver 
with thank 'gi\ing tor a certain ilay 
on whicli his majesty begun his happy 
n igu, hut that occasion of Ihanks- 
glving is superseded hy the acces- 
sion of another sovereign. It was 
pnffiahly upon this princijile, that 
the oii’ice of the iiiauguratioii was 
imlii the acces>ion of the late king 
authorized b> specific proelamnti(»n, 
because llie obligation to use the 
office necessarily ceased with tlie life 
of the sovereign. Tlie ca^tc of the 
other othees wasdilVereiit : they were 
founded in occasions of perpetual 
'thanksgiving ; tlieir solemn days are 
set apart hy act of parliament; hut 
neither act of parliament, nor royal 
proclamation, has yet dedicated the 
twenty-ninth day of January. 

lUit 1 feel that I am wuiuh ring 
from the question. Mv sim)de in- 
tention vvas to prove, ,.lliiit none of 
tthese offices have the authority of an 
^‘act of parliament. 1 liad intended 


aUo to shew that they are sanc,tioned 
by tlie sole autliority of the king ia 
council, and by proclamation issued 
for their celelivation. Hut 1 have 
trespassed too long upon your lime 
aheady, ami 1 must reserve for a 
future occasion some remarks on the 
nature and extent of the authority 
hy whieli tliese offices, together with 
the offices for days of fasting, and 
days of tlianksgix mg, t()g<‘tlier with 
the oeeasioiv.il jiravers are i^Mied, 
and nKo on some other points in 
which t)»e riihrie may he illustrated 
hv the statute hnv, and some imuleni 
innovations whu h have rrej)l into the 
service of tlu Church may lie dis- 
countenanced and reproved. 

NoaiKo;. 


To the Editor of the licmembranccr. 

Sir, 

1 WASimioh (jnitiru'd l.yflir perusal 
of the Letters on the lioman Ca- 
tholic Lstahlisment at Slon> hurst, 
which appear to have been wntleu 
liy some one who is intimately ac- 
quainted witli its proceedings. 1 
can form no conpM tnie as to the 
author of tlu‘ papi r, hut, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, I happen 
to he acquainted with the leading 
facts of one of his anecdotes, and 
can so far vouch for the authen- 
ticity of his statements. As the 
subject is of great importance, and, 
at tlie ])resenl moment, particularly 
inlerestmg, some remarks from “ A 
Nrar Observer,’' may be deemed not 
mnvortiiy of insertion in }Our valu- 
able journal. 

1 shall first direct your attention 
to the lower onhrs of Catholics; 
a class of men from whom, it is to 
be feared, the modern advocates of 
emaneijiation but rarely draw their 
conclusions, though it is there, iin- 
donlitedly, that the true principles 
of Pajiistry may be expected to be 
fairly developed, and its doctrines 
pushed to their natural and inevit- 
al)Ie consequences. Now what i? 
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the opinion eiitcrtakied of this de- 
scription of persons by their Pro- 
testant equals — men whose senti- 
nients arc formed from experience, 
the most iiifallible of all the rules ^f 
rciisoiiinp; 1 They invariably n*- 
pre^enf them as beiuu;, w ith very few 
exceptions, uiifiiir in their private 
liealint^s, unkind, und nnaeeoinim>- 
(latini; neii;!d)ours ; ]):i,rtiul over- 
seer^, and to\vn*s-(»thcer:> ; and 
strictly adhering, as far the ter- 
rors of tlu‘ law will jiermil, to the 
doctnue, that no f:ilh is to lx* kept 
with hendies. Tli!'< doelrim , which 
should for ever fonu jui impregna- 
ble bulwaik tc» their licec'^sKUi to 
pow'<M', has, i kiKJW, been pio- 
innmced by some ;ulvoc\ites tin* 
emaneipation, as too absurd to be 
be]ie\« (l If\ lalional men ; which as- 
sertion iiierelv provts, since llie fact 
stands aauin-t it, that leiijzions 
prejudice may b<‘ .str4>ng(‘r than 
7'tasoii, 'fill' j)i<‘sent aae, if is 
said, IS too <*nlit;hlem*d to maintain 
such monstrous ojuuions; but ar<* 
the toil I r ordcrit (d iloinan Catho- 
lics, (tor it is ainuiiiisf these that 
the doctnue is acted np(Uj,) liie 
most i^noKint ela*'S oi Iji itisli sub- 
J(‘Cts, wiser and lutler informed 
than the jniests oi tiie seventeenth 
century, v>lio, it vmU not be d<‘ni.‘d, 
uiaiiitained this doetrim* ni its ful- 
lest extent : The obnoxious j)as- 
saj;e stands recorded aimMu; their 
iieeredlted avtiedes of Indiel, and till 
it lias been as formally renounced 
as it was formally proclaimed, il is 
thednty <>f the lUitish government, 
to consider it as a part of the Ho- 
man Catholic faith. 

Of the manners and conduct of 
the priesthood, it must be confes- 
sed, the aceount is very ditierenl. 
They are, in general, men of ele- 
gant manners, great aceoinplish- 
inents, and extensive know ledge of 
the vvoild ; ostentatiously liberal 
in their religious jniiiciples, and 
extravagantly loyal in their poli- 
tics, Tliey always contrive to be 
on the most intimate terms of fa- 
miliarity with the neiglibouriiig- 


clergymen, so as in some measure 
to prevent the complaints vvfiicli 
would naturally arise when the 
priest has been interfering with the 

J iirilual stale of their parishioners. 

lid should one of them, on these 
oc'easions, muster courage enough 
to remoiistiate, his expostulation is 
generally met by such consummate 
art, and such conciliating humility, 
on llu‘ part of the priest, as totally 
to stl at fault the honest and art- 
less indignation of * tlic country 
elcrgyijian. 

The above ^ket<■be^ are, I assure 
you, l)V no imaus iaiiey- pieces, 
conceived to serve tin' occasion, 
but real portiaits, taken bv one 
who is an ardent liitmd to religious 
toleiation as a iieiioiMl juiueipie, 
but vdio is nulueed, inmi actual 
ob^t^w alion, to » oiisivl'T dns case 
as stiong enough to form an ex- 
ception ; and is oiilv 'lury that 
many vNorliiv puhlie c iiaiaeters have 
not had tlie same epp-ari unities, 
vvitli himst If, of 4)bsti v ne. tiie j»rac- 
tieal eoi!>(. quenci .s to wlii-jh the 
iktetrinc" tln v auvoe.iie must iii- 
e\!lal)iy leml. It is unfortunate 
that their silualton and tioi. iiabits 
e.iu^e tlu'm to i>s>auie o^i\ with 
the higher elas^t*' of P.onian Ca- 
tholics, wIk» have ckovious in- 
ti rest m t’ue repeal oi Vviiat they 
are }>leased to Mnai tnfo dis- 
abilities, and vviiusv- motives may, 
therefore, la* justly liable to sus- 
pieioii. Lei ihe Cannings and the 
Castlereaghs dt'semd to the well 
of Papistry iiiidelile d ; h t tliem see 
how pule and unalloyed is the ha- 
tred of the igiioiaiit Catholie to- 
wards his Protestant neighbour ; 
how eagerly lie rejoices in every 
event which he considers as pre- 
judicial to our religion or our law ; 
liovv faithful his ullegiaKce to a 
foreign power ; how servile his 
obedience to the instructions of his 
teacher, and, liicrefore, how dif- 
ferent those instructions from the 
public professions of llie prieilhood. 
Let them observe the actual de- 
velopenieut of opinions which they 
3 o 2 
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at present think it safe to fles])ise, 
and ^ they will no longer continue to 
befriend them out of respect to a 
general principle; but consi- 
der Catholic Emaiicij)ation, as they 
have wisely considered Reform, tp 
be an event, of which the practical 
e\il will more tlian counterbalance 
the theoretical iiaprovonicnt. 

A Nkah Observer. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

As the subject of present conversa- 
tion, the iikkIo of anointing So^e- 
reigns, hcais a religious as well as 
a political aspect, y>iir Journal is of 
course oj»en to cominiinicalions on 
the subject. I picMUit y)u \^itlI an 
account <,‘i’ the tuu'onation icreino- 
nies in the Latin hiuguloin of Jeru- 
salem, which iiourished and decayed 
in the tNNcli’tl) and thirti'cntli eeii- 
turics. The original woiks on the 
jurisprudence of that state ha\iiig’ 
been written in a language unintel- 
ligible to the general reader, I pre- 
fer using the correct and perspicu- 
ous statement of the subject con- 
tained in that recent and most valu- 
able addition to English historical 
literature, entitled Mills’s History of 
the Crusades. 

“ Tile monarch was ordinarily 
crowned by the Patriarch at Jerusa- 
lem; but at T}re, when the holy 
city was in the hands of the Intidels. 
In the church of the sepulchre the 
king swore to protect religion, to do 
justice, and to govern the people 
agreeably to the Jaws and customs 
of the realm. The patriarch ex- 
claimed, ^ and I will assist you 
and placed the crown on his head. 
He then thrice called on the pre- 
lates, kalgb4;0» and other liegemen 
and burgesses, to declare whether 
the person whom they were assem- 
bled to njlthrone were th^. true heir 
of the l^gdoni. On the giving of 
answers Ihc affirmative, the hymn 


‘ Te deum laudamus’ was sung; 
and having eittercd the choir with 
his barons, who bore the crow’ii and 
the apple, the seneschal with the 
sceptre, and the constable with the 
standard, the king was clad with the 
royal robe. The jiatriarch poured 
many blessings on his head ; the 
king seated liimsell* on the throne, 
and masN began. In the course ot the 
service he was anointed. Two ine- 
late.N then jnesented him with a ring, 
denoting roMiltv ; a sword, repre- 
senting justice, for the defence of 
himseli* and the Indy Church; a 
erown, the sign ofdiguily; a scep- 
tre, the mark of ]>t»wer; and an 
applv, tlie end 'em of tbe law of 
the khiiidom itself; repeating at 
the same lime, tlie iiMial l’(/rm ot 
word>. The predates and Irarons 
cried aloud, ‘ Lemg live* the king !’ 
and th<‘ king- kissed the* ehureh- 
nion. The saci anient of tut* holy 
eoiiuuiuuon was admiui^l'red, and 
the patriarch bie^std the royd 
standaid. The nion.iM fi ollert d ids 
crown oil tlie altar, where our Lord 
had l)t*eu oll’ered hy Simeon, and 
afterwards went to the tt inple of So- 
hunon, whieh was the house of the 
Kniglits Templars, and took refresli- 
ment ; and tin? l>urge*'ses of Jerusa- 
lem jiaid homage, and attended upon 
the king.” 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient ser\ant, 

OXONIEMSIS. 


To the Editor of the Remetiibraneer. 

Sir, 

As I conceive it to be one object of 
your useful publicaliou “ Antu|uain 
exquirere niatrem,’’ to enquire into 
the primitive usage of the CluLtian 
Church, as the best standard to 
which, under the exercise of sober 
judgment, the practice of modern 
times can be adjusted or reduced, 1 
venture to send you the following 
extracts from a letter of the learned 
and admirable Dean Hickes^ relative 
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to a particular iu «which it would 
appear that the Clergy of the Church 
of England have long compromised 
u considerable external privilege, 
w hich, as it is not merely personal, 
blit attaches to their holy order, 
they can have no right, as individu- 
als, to concede. * 

When churches weie built in ail 
places after I he empire turned 
Christian, they distinguished die 
altar place fioin the nave of tLe 
church by caucelli, (whence un- 
doubtedly the name chancel) i.e. a 
rail about elbow high, with a d(M>r 
in the middle, and into this altar 
place — no layman was suficred to 
enter to rccci\c the lioly sacrament. 
But after tlie three orders had re- 
ceived it in the altar place, by the 
altar, then the deacons went down 
to the door, to delis er it to the 
laity, \fler iiKuiiistenes here came 
to be joined to cathedrals, and other 
great chuichcs, the religious tu’ders 
pci formed theii daily devotions in 
the clijiucels, ami admitted the peo- 
))lc into them, and then railed in the 
ailar lit tlie cast end, ssith a door in 
the middle of the rail, \vithiii sshich 
tile ( l(‘rg> aUsays communicated, 
before they delivered the mysteries 
to the laityf 1 make no doubt but 
this precedency of tin* Clergy iu re- 
ceisiug the holy sacrainent was the 
practice before, as well as after the 
empire turned Christian. The rea- 
son of this |)recedeiice is h)uiidcd in 
the nature of the cburch as a so- 
ciety, ors])iritual corporation, where- 
of Christ i-> tile 1‘oumler, head, and 
chief priest, or bishop, and the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, with 
their several orders, his ministers 
over tile people, and, by conse- 
quence, their superiors in eeclcsias- 


* I allude to the generally received 
practice of the Clergy when not engaged 
at the altar, communicating in the holy 
euchai'ist on the outside of the cominuniou 
raii| and frequently amongst the laity* 


Primitive Church. 

tical meetings and matters, especi- 
ally at the holy eucharist, and all 
othej|.niectings for worship. In an- 
cient times, it was one of the great- 

S ;t and most ignomiuous punish- 
euts of a priest to be, reduced to 
lay communion, or to communicate 
amongst the laity ; upon which ac* 
count I think clergymen who com- 
municate amongst them forget their 
owMi dignily, and in some sort de- 
grade Iheiiisches. They also vioiale 
one of the most primitive Rubrics of 
tilt Churchy which requires that the 
otficialing priest first receive the 
holy communion himself, and then 
proceed to administer the same to 
the bishops, priests, and deacons, 
if any be picsiMil, and after that to 
the people in order.” 

The learned author then goes on 
to aiilicipate the most obvious ob* 
j‘‘cti(ui to this practice : — To say 
tliat tliis looks not very decent, but 
a^ proce(‘ding from ambition, is to 
impeac h the Church, and take part 
with the Deists, amlall otlierenemicjs 
of the pri(‘.sthood, who isnorantly, 
or iimheiously, accuse the Clergy of 
pride, for this veu y practice.” 

And then concludes with saying to 
his corresponde nt, Dr. Charlett, in 
allusion to a circumstance mention- 
ed in a letter from Dr. C. — “ 1 think 
>oii were wrong not to assist the 
]>arish priest for want of a sur- 
plice, the want of a surplice being 
in Foro Fcclchiastico et conscientiai, 
a sutficjent exc use for adiiiiiiistering 
the scTvice without one, especially 
in a huge coiiimuiihni, when it was 
charity both to jiriest and people to 
assist.” 

Ill the hope that this authority 
may avail to direct the practice of 
any of your clerical readers, who 
iiuiv not have considered or met with 
previous information on the subject, 
I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. T. 


Bath, May 
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To ike Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, ^ 

p 

Permit me, through your valuably 
pages, to call the attention of thi 
Clergy who are resident in parishes 
bordering on the sea coast, to an im- 
portant Act of Parliament lirought 
ill by John II. Treinayne, Esq. the 
inemhor for Cornwall, which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent the 18th 
of June, 1808, entitled “An Act for 
providing suitable Interment in 
Church Yards or Parot hial Bury- 
ing (irouiuls, in I Jigland, for such 
dead Human Bodies as may be ca«t 
on Shore from the Sea, in cases of 
Wreck, or otherwise.’^ 

Altliouiih this Act has been in 
existence se\cval ycavs, 1 lia\c rea- 
son to beliCNc that it is not « \- 
tensively known as it uell tlcscrxcs 
to be. In Soiner>cisiiiiv, imicid, 
the palish of wliicli I have tiic cure, 
was (as I am infoiincd by the wor- 
thy 'freasuter of the county) the 
first that took advantage of its use- 
ful and judicious provisions, and 
this within the last two year^. It 
provides that, in cases where dead 
human bodies shall lie cast on shore, 
the churchwardens and ovcrsccis of 
thepoorof the parish w here the body 
or bodies sliull be found, shall cause 
the same to be removed and interred 
in adeemt manmr 'm the ehureli-yard 
of such parish with all convenient 
speed ; — that every minister, parish 
clerk, and sexton of sneh parishe> 
shall perform their respective duties 
as is customary in other funerals, 
and shall admit of such body or 
bodies being interred in such churcli- 
yards without any improper loss of 
time, receiving I’or the same, by 
way of compensation for breaking 
of the ground, such and the 
like surij.s as they would for j>aupers 
(of course those who are ex-pa- 
rishioners) buried at the expcnce of 
such parishes. 

The sum of 5^. is the reward ap- 
pointed for those persons who shall, 
within SIX hours, give notice of the 
finding a dead human body, to one 


of the churchwardens or one of the 
overseers of the parish. All ex- 
pences incurred by discharging the 
duties enjoined by this Act arc to 
be paid by the cliuivlivviirdcns or 
overseers, who arc to be reimbursed 
the same by the Treasurer of the 
County, Parish otficers neglecting 
to remove, and prepare i'or the 
interment of dead hmiian bodies so 
found or cast on shore, within twelve 
hours after notice of the timting of 
them, arc to forfeit and jiay the 
sum of five pounds. 

By this Ad ])nri>lics on the sea 
coast arc relieved from a seven* 
Iniiden, which heretofoie had borne 
very baid upon tliein. And it may 
be hoped that by beine now tlirown 
on the cf>unty rate, the interment (»f 
such persons will Ix' eoinlucted with 
luiu h greater (K e(‘itey than has often 
been the case. 

B. C. 

Bn to! yJ unitary 12, 1«20. 


To the Editor of the Bt membranct r. 
Sir, 

While the great division of the 
Irish people into ]hot(‘starit and 
Roman ('ulliolie exercises sneh an 
intlneiiei' over onr minds, as P) make 
us generally overlook ail other re- 
ligious subjects eonneetf d with our 
sister e<»iintry, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that this vmv cause ought 
to excite our vigilance, and rouse 
the Churchman to watch over the 
Established Religion, and to point 
out the errors inp> which some of 
its mistaken ministers may have 
fallen. You are probably aware, 
that the tenets of Calvinism are 
making fearful progress among the 
established Clergy of Ireland, and 
you will perhaps have no objection 
to receive some information upon 
this subject, in the shape of ex- 
tracts from a sermon preached at 
the visitation of an extensive dio- 
cese, and published at the desire of 
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the Bishop, since promoted to the 
weighty charge of tlie Archbishop- 
rick ofTuain. I allude to “ A Sermon 
preached by tlie Rev. riec/r^o Brit- 
taine, Vicar of the Union of Kilnuic- 
tranny, in tlie Diocese of El))l!in, tii 
the Cathedral Church of Ei[)liin, on 
Thursday, Aug. ip, 18 If), at the An- 
nual Visitation lud’ore the Hon. and 
Riglit Rev. the l.ord Bishoj) of Idphin, 
an(l liie Clergy <d' the Dioc^'se of El- 
phiii, and printed at tlieir recjuest.” 

The text is sliilvinir and apj)ro- 
priate, Whrrt' is ilic Jiock thnt was 
fXii'f'n t/ifc, thi/ hcanlifid /lock 
In discoursijig n|)oii tliis t( xt, the 
preacher di^f'Linns the attempt of 
<lra\vii'.g a p.irallel l)el^^e''M thestew- 
aril of (iod’s mysteries and the 
guardian of the s}iee|)fol(l, loit pro- 
r('eds ill a sc ries of iutcM’i’ogatories 
continued through several jmges, 
to enquire from his rc\<‘rond bre- 
thren, 'vvliat wort the insirnetions 
tlu'v had heem in the habit of deli- 
vering to their ic'spcctive congre- 
gations, and whether they had in- 
eulcatc'd the siweral doetrinos taught 
by the Articles and Homilies of our 
Cliureli. Ho tlu n reii\es the old 
complaint against the established 
Clergy of deliieiiug (ud> moral lec- 
tures, tlie crumbv rvpctita oi‘ mo- 
dern sectaries, and proceeds to de. 
scrihe iniaginarv sermons in coder 
to point out what is not preaching 
the Ciospel, illustrating his lemarks 
by the example of Dr. .lohnson, 
whose moral righteousness could not 
free him troin the fear of a[)proach- 
ing death ; and then conchulcs with 
an attempt to answer the objections 
made against jireaching justilicalion 
by faith alone from its meiiaciiig 
with danger the Established Chureh, 
and giving rise to the numerous 
sects, which now deform this part 
of the Christian world. 

But not to let these assertions 
rest upon the bare w ord of an ano- 
nymous writer, take the following 
extracts from the sermon itself. To- 
wards the close of the fore-rnentioned 
interrogtitories we have the following 
query : 

C 


‘‘ Have w'c, without adding con- 
ditions of our own framing, uiiac- 
4tnowledged by, and contrary to, the 
whole tenor of Scripture ; or, with- 

explaining away the plain and 
(^vious meaning of Holy Writ ; or, 
without trying to mend the work of 
(fod ; or, without sulVering our own 
prejudices against some particular 
(hu trine to oppose any ))art of hi» 
revt aled w ill ; or, without endea- 
vouimg to fathom the <leep and 
hifhhm mysteries, wh^ch angels de- 
sire to look into ; or, without dark- 
ening counsel hv w ords * without 
knowledge, held forth the atone- 
ment of our blessed Sa\iour, as of 
itself a full, perfect, and siithcient 
sacnliee, oblation, and satisfaction 
f(»r the sins of tlie whole world; 
and that neither is there salvation in 
any othm*, ‘ there being no other 
name under heaven given among 
iiien, w heiThy we must he sa^ed]' ’’ 
Brittaine's Seimon, p. 7. 

The imaginaiy sermon from a 
mere moral teacher, on the excel- 
lence <d’ \irtu(‘, is followed by this 
singular sentence. 

“ Was no other doctrine expe- 
dient to be published hut such as 
this? tlnm lias Christ died in vain; 
for it was as well, if not much better, 
preached liv the learned heathen be- 
fore his advent. They represented 
virtue ill the most amiable light, 
and recommended a good life with 
powoi fid argurneiils ; but their mo- 
rality, liki‘ the morality of more 
modern times, failed to improve 
mankind ! Why should we therefore 
drudge by the dim light afforded 
them, when the clear light of the 
Cro^pel sliiiies to assist our labours ? 
Ami where does the Gospel ever 
refer us to the recollection of a well 
spent life as the ground of a Chris- 
tian’s hope? Ill no instance — yes, 
1 mistake, it does ; but it is not to 
the expcriciiee of the individual, as 
far as he is concerned ; it is to the 
well s|)eut life of IJini, who was de- 
livered for •our otrciiccs, died, and 
i^oso again. 

Besides, if this doctrine should 
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obtain among us, ^vbat are we to 
say ‘to the notorious, though 
penitent sinner, who is conscio«^ 
that every day and eveiy^ iiour have 
helped to add a tremendous load ctf 
guilt upon his soul, and only wakeiil 
from his lethargy of sin, when 
stretched upon the bed of death ? 
Are we to mock his agony by bid- 
ding him retrace the various good 
deeds that have marked his former 
life, and soothe his departing soul 
with the reinembrance 1 * 

“ The^ trial was made in the case 
of a man who had as few actual 
transgressions to accuse himself of, 
as most of his fellow creatures. 
Who always had a strong sense of 
religion, though his views of it were 
gloomy and narrow, and darkened 
by a shade of superstition. The 
doubts that harassed his mind, dur- 
ing life, haunted him with increasing 
violence as it drew towards a close ; 
and he expressed his fears, that he 
might he an outcast from the pre- 
sence of God. His friends, anxious 
to speak peace to his troubled soul, 
with well-meant flattery extolled his 
many virtues, his abstinence from 
gross sins ; but particularly men- 
tioned his numerous literary works, 
not one line of w hich ever spoke the 
language of vice, or advocated the 
cause of immorality ; on the con- 
trar>% they plead in his own pecu- 
liar "and nervous style, the interests 
of religion, and breath one uniform 
and high-toned strain of the purest 
morality. But his comforters were 
to him, as those of the patriarch of 
old, ‘ miserable’ ones. He spurned 
the broken reed they offered for his 
support. His soul was thoroughly 
convinced of sin, and he declared, 
that ‘ every man must feel himself 
to be the greatest sinner that he 
knows.’ His friends wondered, but 
could afford no other comfort. 

** However, what man could not 
teach him, he was taught of God. 

A short time before his death, he 
saw safety in the merits ‘of a cruci- 


* Dr, Jobnsoo, 


fied Redeemerj^ obeyed his* affec- 
tionate call, cast his burden upon 
him, and we have every reason to 
hope and believe, tliat he slept in 
Jesus.*’ P. 14. 

‘But Mr. Britt^ne proceeds much 
farther than this. In the l7th page 
he gives us an additional proof of his 
judgment and orthodoxy ; 

“ Let us pursue the subject 
through one more stage, which 
brings us nearer the tnitli than 
cither of lliosc I have mentioned, 
but still is not the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The preacher, perhaps, brings 
forward the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, the fallen state of man, 
redemption through the Lord .lesus 
Christ, sanctification 1 )y the Holy- 
Spirit, and explicitly ascril)es the 
salvation of sinners to the free grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. But then, 
with a manifest inconsistency, in- 
cumbers that free grace witli so 
many conditions ; so many tilings to 
be done on our part; at one time 
declaring man’s utter helplessness 
to assist himself; and the next 
moment investing him with super- 
human powers; now' bidding him fly 
to the city of refuge, who.se gates are 
always open ; then telling him that 
they will certainly be closed, unless 
he stops on the way, and raises a 
temporary refuge of his own ; and so 
mingles the Law' w ith the Gospel, and 
so identifies the threatenirigs of the 
one with the glad tidings of the 
other; and so misplaces faith and 
wwks, and so confounds tliv inw'ard 
principle with the visil>Ic evidences, 
as to leave his hearers halting be- 
tween two opinions ; in doubt whe- 
ther it is by a conformity to the law, 
or the acceptance of the Gospel, 
that they are to be saved ; w'hether 
they are to obey at once the general 
call, that invites every one that 
thirsteth to come ; and welcomes 
all, the most unworthy, the chief 
of sinners, and he that has no 
money to purchase it, to take of the 
waters of life freely ; or to wait until 
they have performed some praise- 
worthy service, which may render 
their persons acceptable. If the 
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trum|\et ever gfives so uncertain a 
sound, wliQ will prepare himself for 
battle? If luisks like iiiese be ever 
oflered to the fainishiugf dock, while 
there is bread enough in their Fa- 
ther’s house ami to spare ; w4io 
can be surprised if they stray into 
.other pastures, ami seek tiieir food 
from anv hand that udVr.s to bestow 
it 

And the evangelical Clergyman is 
\ indicated from the charge of preach- 
ing faith vvitltoiit works ; and his 
real doctrine is explained in this 
short sentence : 

“ If he cannot, therefore, allow 
works to usurp a station wliieh lliev 
are incompetent to hold, can il he 
objected to him, tliat lie dismisses 
them entirely, as unworthy of re- 
gard, when found in the place al- 
lotted to them ? He will not in- 
deed allow them to pretend, that 
they must lend their puny aid to 
tread (he wine-press, when he know s 
that it w'as trodden alone by the 
Lord, who had none to help him ; 
hut he will rejoice to see them fol- 
lowing in his train, that after all 
that is essential has been well done 
by him, they may wait upon the 
pardoned sinner, and adorn his life 
and conduct ; s > tlmt men mav sec 
his good works, and glunf> his Father 
which is in heaven.'’ P. VJ, 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the senti- 
ments ami reasonings, wdiich have 
received the implied approbation of 
the Bisht)p and Clergy of Elpliiii. 
Your readers will U'adily di'icover 
their errors and fallacies. Without 
detaining you at present with any 
remarks upon the real and upon the 
mistaken doctrine of justification hy 
faith, let me call your attention to 
what Mr. Hi ittaine has said of Dr. 
Johnson. Would not any one, wlio 
IS unacquainted with the Doctor^s 
histoiy, suppose that some material 
change in his religious sentiments 
had taken place a short time before 
his death ^ And is there any ground 
for this supposition, excepting in the 
vc^ inaccurate language of Mr. 

RKMEMBKANCER, no. *20. 


Briltaine? The Doctor is well known 
to have had an excessive fe4r of 
l^eath, not from any doubt of the 

ercy of God, or any ignorance of 
Jhe qaerits and mediation of Christ# 
from a deep sense of his own 
guilt. This fear was increased by 
disease ; and I am aware of no au- 
thority for saying It was ever over- 
come, although it certainly seems 
to have diminished as his last hour 
appiOcK-ht (I. Hut, supposing that 
it had increased, which if his dis** 
ease had taken a different turn 
might very [)ossihly have been the 
case, should we not still have every 
reason “ to hope and believe,'* that 
one so pious and so penitent, slept 
in Jesus 

On the suhjeet of the conditions 
at which Mr. Hnltaiue takes oflence, 
I will only make one reiuark, viz. 
that they are introduced into the 
majority, if not into the whole, of 
the diccourses of our Lord and hi.s 
Apostles, ami that they are evidently 
intended to qualify and limit the 
general promises of the Gospel. 
And, if we may appeal to the same 
authorily, the recollection of a well- 
spent life, though not the ground 
of a Clinstian’s hope, may still be 
peniiitle<l to augment his joy. Our 
Lord invariAbly represents the sen- 
tence to be p’assed at the day of 
judgment as connected with, and 
even dependant upon, tlie moral con- 
duct of ins disciples ; and St. Paul tri- 
umphantly eininierates his doctrine, 
his manner of life, hi‘' purpose^, faith, 
long suffering, patience and cha- 
rity, his good fight, and his finished 
course, as coiifiriuiiig him in the 
hope of a crow n of righteousness. 

It apt>ear.s fherefore to be certalllt#. 
that free grace is cncumhcred wiA 
mam/ conditions, not by man, but 
by the all- wise and all- merciful 
Being, by whom that grace was 
given to man. Nor do we feel any 
difficulty in separating these condi- 
tions required, on our part, from 
any claim of^ merit that might entitle 
ns to demand eternal liappiness at a 
3P 
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debt due to us. Such merit we know by referring to her Articles, Good 
that man cannot claim. Our own works the preaclier pronounces to he 
reason tells us, Hiat for the creature rags: the Church, in her 
to obtain a right to favour, in conse- twelfth Article, teaches that they arc 
quence of a benelit bestowed upon his^ accept ahlt to God: ice are to abhor 
Creator, is absurd and imposclble./ Mr. Brittaiiie asserts ex ca~ 

Would men but look to the ii:ean- ihedra : they arc phasing to God is 
ing of the words they use, this, with the opinion of the CImreh, of which 
many other errors, nould speedily Mr. Briltaine is a minister, speaking 
be ci rrected. ( ondition and nurit bv those articles to which he lias 
are words perfectly distinct. \Vc thrice at least subscribed. It is iin- 
perccive,(»n re\icwiinj|, tlie conditions possible for any contradiction to be 
pQ which eternal lif' is jiroinised, mote nne(jni\ocal than this. It 
that they all ciiVaiialc tVoni the good- those Clergymen who, in \ioliition of 
ness of C/od, and mav he summed that charity which vtiiinhfh not it- 
up in one short promise, that if in s( !j\ is not pafp'd up, assume or ac- 
this life we pm sue that line of con- cept the appellation of evangelical, 
duct which is best, calculated to pro- and elaini a inoimfioly of all faith, 
mote our own ha}>pines^, and that of and all knowledije, and all ortho- 
oiir fellow ereatuiTs, Ciod will com- doxy, it concern-* them much to 
plete in a future lifowliat wc have maintain that claim by shewing 
endeavoured to bt'gni, and bestow tluMnselves snpeiior to tlieir bre- 
upon ushapjiiness eternal. threii in all points. If tlicy will be 

In page 20, the preacher ex- niastivs in Jsracl, '\\ \>oho\vi> them to 
presses liisappiobat ion of know those things which belong to 

abliort heir ownrighlconsnessas filthy the faith, and not fall into t rrors so 
rags,*' This is the very shibboleth manifest, that even the unlearned 
of Calvinism. But whether th<' doc- may detect them, 
trine it involves be that of the 

Church of England, we must try S. D. N. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Three Sermons on St. Panl's Doctrine lievers, and have subscf|uently un- 
of 1. Justijlcalion by faith; 2. dergone no alteration, it requires 
Original Sin ; .i, Predesfinativn ; no extiaoidiiiary talent to compre- 
with Notes, To the whole is pic- bend them, and that in the hands 
Jixed a Synopsis of the Ars:uinent of the people they may still be 
of St, Paul's I fistic to the Homans. “ safe from perversion ^\u\ free from 
By the Uev. Thomas Young, A.M. obscurity," This is a posit ion, w Inch 
Rector of Gilling, and late Fellow it would be a waste of lime to 
and Tutor of Trinity College, refute : it is sufiicient to remark, 
Cambridge, pp. 298. Rivingtons. that St. Paul himself declares that 

he spake of things hard to be uttered ; 
that in St. Peter’s judgment he dwelt 
It is one of the many extravagant upon things hard to be understood ; 
^toinions maintained by Mr. Josiah that St. Jami s thought it necessary 
.^Kiuler in his work on Protestant to counteract the false conclusions 
j^iconfonnity, that as the Apos- which even in the Apostolical age 
toU<;aI Epistles were originally ad- were drawn from his doctrine ; and 
dflud to collective bodies of be- that from that age to the present his 
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Episttes have beeiH the occasion of and three Sermons constructed in 
perpetual controversy, and irrecon-* conformity with IhieJ synopsis/ the 
cilablc division in the Church, •first on Justificiition hv Faith, in 


There is a diiticulty inherent in all 
aiici^it not so riiucli frj^ni 

the nature of an oI>solele language, 
as from tlie disuse of various 
manners and customs, to which the 
ancient waiters allude, and from 
t!ie change w'hieh has taken place 
ill the sentiments ot' men, and in 
their peculiar modes of thinking and 
of arguing. There is an additional 
dillieulty in the interjivetalioii of 
ancient letters, when one part of 
the correspondence only is extant, 
when circumstances familiar to the 
original reader and writer are hrietlv 
alluded to and passed over without 
distinct explanation, when the sub- 
ject and occasion of the letter me 
not il lust rated hy any contemporary 
record, and can <mly he colli'ctnl 
from a severe <iml diligent examina- 
tion of the letter itself. All these 
<lidicnlties are accumulated in the 
Ejiiatle to the Homans, and it has 
been the endeavour of Mr. Yoiing t<> 
remove these dittimdlies, by ascer- 
taining the main design of the Apos- 
tle in tin' comjiosition of this Epistle, 
and thus to jilace ujioii the right 
foundation the doctrines which it 
involves. 

“ Tlic (loctiines of Jiislification hy 
Faith, Oiisinal Sin, ami Predc'stinatioii, 
ahoiit vvliieli thcro ha's httMi ami ru>vv is 
so miicli contest in the (’limeli of Cliiist, 
have their foumlation pi meipally in ceitain 
passages of St. Paul’s J!lpi'>tlc to the 
Romans, It follows tlieiefore that the 
true, 1 . e. tlic* sckiptural, statement of 
these doctrines must depend prinripally 
upon a right undei.^landnig of lhd.t Fpistle, 
and of those passages in pai tieiilar, in 
which tlic doetiines are toiind. And 
it was an earnest desiie to become ac- 
quainted viith the leal truth of tliese doc- 
trines, which led the aiitlior to a more 
particniar study of tiie Epistle to the 
Romans.’’ p. iii. 

The result of this study is given 
in the volume before ns, which 
comprehends a synopsis of the 
doctrinal part or the first eleven 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans ; 


wliieii the doclrinc of St. Paul is 
Reconciled wilh lhal, of St, James; 
the second on Original Si:i, as main- 
tained by St. Paul in the fifth and 
seventh chapters of Romniis; and 
the third on Predestination according 
to St. Paul and John Calvin. To 
each >ei moil is added a collection of 
notes, illustrating and confirming 
the doel l ines contained in the several 
sermons. 

The svnopsis is introduced with 
the observation, that 

** The Epn^tle to the Romans is evi- 
dently written m c>>po.'?ilioii to certain 
Jfwisli pielensions and piejndices; these 
wei i*, 

“ J. A trust in the woiksof the law 
and «-^peeialij in the \ re of eireiiini’i'»ioii ; 

if by llicse I'.Kj u* ic ah eady justitied 
and iiixlatcd in tin' favour of Eod; thin 
led them ton’'i:lL‘Ct tlic odVi of the (looped : 

“ i?. A tii.'st in tlieir privilege as tJie 
chosen seed of Ahraliam, as if hy tliat 
title they were const ilnted to a!l ages 
Clod’s peeniiar people , the objects of his 
atiertiuii and hens of the promises : this 
h‘d tiioni to contemn the Gentiles as 
aliens ; and to exinude them from all 
slime 1.1 Messiah’s kingdom,” p. i. 

These were tlic common prejudices 
of the Jews, and tlic object of the 
Apo.'.lle was to counteract them : 

The Apostle himself lias, I conceive, 
laid down the snljjcet of tlic Epistle with 
the 111 most preeisiou in cliap. i. 16. where 
he athiins of the (iospel of (’bust, that it 
is 0eov tir- ffu-'TYipotv -Tra^Tt 

‘TTlTTELOtri loL'OXlWTE XOtl tllC 

power of ('lod unto sah.ition to every one 
that helieveth, to the Jew' first and also to 
the Greek. 

Now this affirmation we may observe, 
conipiehends these two things : 

“ 1. The pel feet of the Gospel 

to salvation; for it is ©too 

ab}Tr,eioc,vi “ the power of vioil unto salva- 
tion:' and this by iniphe.ition includes 
the itul/iracy of the law whether of Moses 
or of n.itiire to that purpose. 

“ 2. The ntuvct'sal extent of this saviiinf 
efficaey in the pianous design of God, to 
all nifiiikiud, to Gentile as well as to Jew : 

^TTCOVTi TU TriCTTeUOVT* lot; T6 ITfUT&V KOC ^ 

EaXijh, ‘ to every one that belie veth to 
the Jew first and also to the Greek.* 

3p2 
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^ In tills Epist'Unborefor* the Apostle 
does mainly these fantr things : 

** 1. He siiews the inefficacy of the 
^ to salvation : ^ 

2. He shews the perfect efficacy 

the Gospel to the same ; ^ 

3. He destroys tho rxchisive' claim of 
the Jew to the benefits of tliLs sjlvatimi : 

^ 4. He perfectly e'Jtablislies the ri"ht 
of the Gentiles to be the people of God, 
through faith in Jivmis Chiist, without their 
coming under any obligation whatever to 
the law of Closes. 

Thei-e are the points upon which all 
hb ai-gu:iieiits bear with full and manifest 
Cnict; and the whole line of argiinieiit 
proceeds in the most perfect order, and in 
uninterrupted progression toward the con- 
clusion expressed in eh ip. i. 16. -ou ya.^ 
ijectiS'XVvof/.cti TO iVayyiXio)! th X^irot;. 
dwatiAiq yap 0 eqv nq eym ccJTr.pixv vavn 
Ty TTirevovTh re y.at Ex?k»)vi 

‘ For I am not ashamed of the (iospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
aalvation to everyone that bclievetli, to the 
Jew fiist and also to the Gieek.’ 

The great divisions of the Epistle, (I 
wpeak of tlie aignmcntativc part onUOare 
three : « . / 

** 1. Concerning Justification, the first 
^ve chapters. 

52. Gonceroing Sanctification ; the 8lli, 
?tli, and 8th chapters. 

“ o. CoDcerinrig the Rejection of tlie 
Jews, the 9th, lOtli, and lltli eliaptciV* 

p. 6. 

According to this simple and 
perspicuous arrangement, tlieAposIle 

10 the first five chapters treats of 
>> Justification, and Ids argument pro- 
ceeds ill this order: 

His purport is to shew, J. That 
the Gospel is effectual to salvation 
in revealing God’s gracious purpose 
of granting pardon of sin upon con- 
dition of Faith only; 2- That the 
law in revealing to all mankind both 
Jews and (rentilcs God’s wrath 
against sin and sinners is ineffectual 
to Salvation. To this end he main- 
tains that the Gentiles had a law or 
at least sufficient knowledge of God, 
which they misused, arid therefore 
they are convicted of sin. (I. Hi. ad 
fill.) He assumes that the Jews had 
a law, aiidobviates certain prejudices 
wliick they derived trorj that law, 
and ahawff that with God there is 
ndlfieir^espcct of persons nor dis^ 


tinction in justice, that the obc*dient 
Gentile may saved without cir- 
cumcision, and the circumcised Jew 
perish without obedience, and that 
the knowledge of the law only gjggra- 
vates the guilt of those who trans- 
gress it. (II.) Tlie proof of general 
condemnation, that all are under 
sin, (III. 0.) is confirmed by various 
extracts from the Jewish Scrijitures, 
(III. 10 — 18.) ami thus is proved 
the inclHcacy of tiie law for Jnstifica- 
lion, in re\ealing the knowledge of 
sin(lll.20.) without any disjiensuiion 
of pardon. Thus is introduced the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
(in. 21, 22.) cciiiaily necessary botii 
Ut Jew and Gentilf, (28.; and erpially 
to be expected by both, (20.) To this 
argumetif the Jew naturally object.^, 
]. The merit of ciruinicision, 2. 
His descent from Abraluuu. These 
two objections arc examined in the 
fourth chapter, and the Apostle 
“ proxes that Abraham himself was 
justified by faith ami not by circiim- 
cUion; (IV. 1 — 12.) therefore justi- 
fication is by faith not by works of 
law and beiongs to the uncircuin- 
eised Gentiles not les:> than to the 
Jews. 2. He pro\es I hat the believing 
Gentiles are j)art of the true seed of 
Abraham, intended in the promise ; 
(IV. 18 — 18.) therefore ihe Cieiitiles 
by failli in Jesns Christ, have etpial 
ciaim with the Jews to jn^lification, 
and all ot ler benefits ol thi* cove- 
nant.” Having thus established the 
efficacy of the Gospid to salvation, 
and its extent to all, the Apostle 
proceeds to the consideration of the 
other Gospel graces, in which it 
must be noted, that there is a certain 
order and progression, ** from the 
first beginning of them, tlie pardon 
of sins past, to the crown and end 
of all eternal glory. This order is, 

“ 1. Justification or pardon of SIMS past. 

2, PtiiU'c with God (ver. 1.) winch 
cmiies immediately upon Justification, 
and i.s the same wdtii reconcihatiou (v.er, 
10.) and a state of favour (vcr. 2 ) 

“ 3. The hope of glory (vei 2.) or of tiue 
glorious inheritance of the sons of God 
in Iicavcu. (See I Fctcr i. 3, 4.) 
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** 4. fTlie gift of the Holy Spirit (ver 5.) 
whicii is the seal of ou^ adoption viii. \b, 
and the earnest of our heavenly iiilientance. 
Ephes. i. 14. 

“ These are privileges freely conferred 
upon us l)y God, upon oiir admission 
baptism^ into tlie Cliiistian covenant. 

5. Sauctificdtioii of heart and life 
through the sanctif>ing intluence of the 
Holy Spirit, vi. 2. 4. (k 11. 14. 22. vm. 3, 
4. 12, 13. Tins is the condition to be fiil- 
hllcil on our pdi t on which there follows ; — 

“ (). /V giouiided hope of a glorious 
re.siiirectioii. v. II. vi. 5. 8. 22. viii. 14. 
la, 17, 18.23, 24, 2.>. 

“ 7. Salvation linally perfected in the 
evcrla.sting possesMoii of tlie heavenly 
Kingdom, v. t>, 10, 1 i. vi. 22,23. vni. 13. 
17. 18, 19. -Jij. ’ p. a.>, ;}(i. 

“ And thus m the five fust rliaple;*-, 
the Apostle hU'* shewn that in the gruci^uiN 
inlciitioii of God, and in all flic piivilci^rs 

S eely conf-ned hy linn, of Justification, 
econeiliaiion, and Hojie ot Glory, the 
Go.spel of Glnist is ino^t elfcctualU the 
power of God unto .salvation, and that 
iiuiveisdlly anil watiiout distinctiGn of Jew 
and Gentile.” p. 41. 

In till' second part or three follow- 
ing cliajitcis, the Apostle treat of 
saiictilicatioii, and in this part of 
his argument, 

1. He states the ohhg.itioiis to holi- 
ness, under winch we are laid our 
bupli.Miial vow and otliei Cinistidii engage- 
ineiits, and al.so hy the ddfeient results of 
a life spent in tlie .service of sin or the 
eervice of God ; this he does in chap, vi. 

“ 2. He cnipnres wluit helps weie 
atfbidcd toward saiictitication in ti.c 
.lewisli and Ciinslian di^pcu.sntion8? tlii.s 
he does iii cliaptcis vn. Mil.” 

Ill the ^i\th ch'uptor are enuiiic- 
raled the sicveral ohligations to 
Christian holine.ss, (wliich, in the 
Synopsis, are placed in a \er> dis' 
linct and prominent point of \iew;) 
and from one of these motives, iii- 
s»inuated iu c*. \i. l(i., the Apostle 
lesuines his argument in tlic seventh 
chapter, and piirsiies liis main pro- 
position in ils two parts, .shewing, 
1 , (vii. 7 — 24.) the utter ineth- 
cacy of the law to saiiciiiicatioii ; 
and 2. (vii. 2r>. viii, 11.) tliat the 
grace of Cod’s Holy Spirit, under 
the Gospel, supplies the great de- 
lect of the law. Having completed 


his argjj^ment concerning Sanctifica- 
tion, (viii. 17.) the Apostle intro- 
puces the subject of persecutions^ 
and alleges various arguments to 
(jbnfirrn the faith and patience of 
the dUciples under them. 

In the seventh and eigiith chapters, 
therefore, the Apostle has done lhe'>e three 
Ihings : 

“ 1. He has shewn the intricacy of 
the law to .sanctilicdtion. 

“ 2. He lias .sliewii the efficacy of the 
Gospel to the same, 

“ 3. He has coidirmeS the converts, 
c.speciali> ol the Gentiles, in the hope of 
their calling. 

“ And thus he has steadily prosecuted 
liLS main pm pose, which was the pioof of 
this propositi. ( 11 , that the Go.spel of Christ 
IS the powei of God, tlic .‘•nigular and ef- 
fectUrtl povMT of (iod onto salvation to 
eveiy one that hthvveih.” P. 73. 

The tiiird part of tlie Kpistle, 
viz. the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters, treats of the Rejection of 
Ike Jews. 

The calling of the Gentiles and 
the rejection of the Jews do not 
impeach the perfection.s of God : 
not his truth (ix, (>-^i).) nor his jus- 
tice, (1(1 — 18.) The ohjectioii of 
the Jew^ (Ib'.y is ohvialcd by quo- 
tations Iroiu the ancient jirophets, 
(20 — 21).); anil tiie Apo.stle pro- 
ceeds to inquire into tiie cause of 
the lejeclioii of the Jews, (ix. 30, — 
X. 3.) and iu order to veelaim them 
from the fatal delusiim ol’ seeking to 
be justified by tlie law, he asserts 
that Christ is the endy c;r perfec- 
tion of the law', (which argument 
he pursues, x. 5 — 10.) not to the 
Jews on!}, but to every one that 
beiievelli, as lie proves hy citations, 
(11 — 13.) Ill the renmiuder of the 
chapter he takes occasion to vin- 
dicate the divine commission of 
binii^elf and tlic otlier Apostles to 
preacli the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
as well from its necessity as from 
its success, and to obviate .some 
further exceptions of the Jews. 
In the eleventh chapter lie inquires 
into the nature, extent, and purpose 
of their rejection, and .«shcw’s that 
it is not total, (\i, 1 — 10.) and, that 
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it was intended 1. for the salvation 
of the Gentiles, (11.) 2, to provoke 
the Jews to eirtnlation, (see ver. 1 ft 
14. 2.^, 28. 31.) and finally, 
the revival of true rel]g:ioii in tiPb 
whole world. Under this view the 
Gentiles have no reason to de- 
spise the Jews. The whole con- 
cludes with a rapturous excliuua- 
tion, (v, 33.) 

In tlicse three chapters, therefore, 
viz, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, the 
Apostle has kept close to hiis subject, the 
two parts of which wcie, 

1. To shew tlie elhcacy of the Gos- 
pel to salvation, in opposition to tli3 law. 

2. To cstahii li the rij:ht of the Gen- 
tiles to the Gospel salvation, in opposition 
to the exclusive claim of the Jew. 

“ The former of these is distinctly in- 
sisted upon X. 3 — 10. wheie he la tie.itini; 
of the cause of the fatal iniscari iage of the 
Jews. 

“ And with respect to the latter, (not 
to mention its beun;; viitiially included in 
the whole part conccruing the rejection of 
the Jews) we need only to call to iiund 
the following points in each of these chap, 
ters, viz. 

“ Chap. ix. 10 — 1(). The divine justice 
in taking in the Gentiles to be his people 
is vindicated. 

Chap. X'. 11 — IH. The benefit of 
Christ’s ledeniption is proved to belong to 
all, Genliler> as well as Jev>s; and the 
mission of the Apostles to the Gentiles is 
vindicated. 

“ Chap. xi. 1 1, &c. The merciful plan 
of God’s providence in rejecting tlie Jews 
and taking in the Gentiles is vindicated.” 
P. 99, 

It is obvious that a very con- 
tracted view' of a Synopsis must be 
imperfect aud iiulistinct : and the 
limits to wbicli we are confinetl, 
and to which we have endeavoured 
to reduce the substance of one 
hundred pag;es, will not allow us to 
exhibit the variety of comment and 
paraphrase by which Mr. Young 
has drawn out the argument of the 
Apostle, has placed it in its proper 
light, and assigned to every part 
its naturs^^e^ring and connection. 
There is 3||fw Young’s detail an 
ease and jpefspicuity which the 
necessary ^yinpressioii of an ana- 
lysis wi flji pl admit; aud the re. 
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mark is made, not in justification 
of the inadequacy of our attempt, 
but lest that inailequacy should be 
prejudicial to the meiits of the 
author. Tiiere are, nevertheless, 
some to whom even our brief report 
may not he useless or uninterest- 
ing : some may be led to compare 
it with the schemes of other coin- 
inenlators, and others to study the 
argument developed in the volume 
b(‘fore us. I'lie following extract, 
although Mr. Young deviates in it 
from his usual breuty of annota- 
tion, is a pleasing specimen of his 
manner. The text on which he 
comments is Roin. ix. 17 — 20. 

“ Ver. 17. The lustauco of Pharaoh 
relates to God’s righteous dealing in de- 
serting harch'iied siniieis and coii^ignillg 
them to dcsliijclion. 

“ To this I isi instance respectin'; God’s 
hardening impenitent sinneis, the Jew re- 
plies, 

“ (’liap. ix. 19. T* eT4 rcj 

yap (^QvMvjAOtTh uvTov rt; j 

“ Why doth he yet tiiul fault; f or who 
halli resisted his will 

“ Now this being the known reply of 
men obstinate in wickedness, and resoUed, 
at all events, to persist in their offence, 
(see Jer. ii. 25. xvui.ll. I'zck. xxxiii, 10.) 
the Aposth' first of ail indignantly repels 
it by a rpiotation fiom Isaiah xlv, 9. 

“ Chap. IX. 20. Mv} egsi to ^’Kotcyt.oi, rcj 
vrAaaavTi, Ti Ewoirjija; UTuq ; 

“ Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, why hast then made me thus ? 

“ And then, by the instance of the 
potter, lefntes tlie calumny intended to be 
conveyed, as if God wcie arbitrary and 
tyiannical in his dealings with Ins crea- 
tuies : 

“ Chap. ix. 21. H ovy. lyjn o 

xfpaf/,£vq rtt TTTjXaj &C. 

“ Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
unto honour and another iinto dishonour P 
Whicli instance of the potter relates 
to the justice of God’s dealing with both 
Jews and Gentiles, at this season of the 
publication of the Gospel ; to his severity 
upon the impenitent Jews, and his good- 
ness toward the returning Gentiles ; and is 
a further vindication of both against the 
cavils of the Jew. In order rightly to 
comprehend its meaning we must read the 
passage of Jeremy, (xviii. 1 — 10.) from 
whence it is taken. There we shall per- 
ceive; that what the Apostle calls * making 
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of the s^me lump one vessel unto honour 
and another unto dishanour’ relates to 
God's dealing ^^ith a nation according to 
its use or abuse of his t;oodness. ‘ O 
house of Israel! cannot 1 do jvith yon 
as this potter?’ saith the Lord. ^ Behold! 
as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so aft 
ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. At 
what instant I shall speak concemins: a 
nation and conrerning a kingdom, to phir k 
up, and to puli tlown, and to destroy it; 
if that nation again'-t wlioni T have pro- 
nounced timi fioin Iheir evil, 1 will repent 
of the evil tlr.if 1 thought to do iinfo 
them. Ami at what iii.stant T shall speak 
foneerning a nation and coueeiiiiiig a 
kingdom, to build and to plant it , if 
It do evil in iny sight, that it obey not my 
voire, then I will n'pent of the good 
wherewith I said 1 will benefit them.* 
(Jer. xviii. (j— 10.) 

‘‘ Tins the \poitle applies (v. 22,23.) 
to the pu'sent lase of Jews and (len- 
files. The Jews, after long despising tlie 
riches of (iodS goodn(‘^s, ami foibcaranre, 
and loiig-suffeiing, are now become ‘ ves- 
sels ot‘ wrath litted for destruction,' which 
came upon thiMii to the till! about ten or 
eleven years after the writing of this 
Epistle. Tlie Gentiles, ou llie other 
hand, 1)> attending to God’s call in the 
Gospel, and submitting themselves to his 
mercy, are, from vessels of wrath ^ become, 
together witli the icmnant of believing 
Jews, ‘ vessels of mercy,’ prepared by God 
unto everlasting glory. 

“ And that all this, both what regards the 
rejection of the nation of the Jew.s, and 
also the calling of the Gentiles, might 
seem the Uas incredible to the Jews, he 
shews them, ont of their Scriptiiie'*, how 
it was all exactly predici'‘d by their own 
prophets, (ver. 2h, 2i).)” P. 80. 

To thi.s passage a note is an- 
nexed : 

“ This ninth chapter undoubtedly con- 
tains a doctiine of election^ and, accord- 
ingly, it is a wonder fnl favourite with 
Calvin and his followers. But it should 
have been well considered of ivhal sort 
the election is; whether of to 
eternal life., or of bodies of men to the 
present privileges of God’s Church and 
people. 

“ 1. In the first place, we may observe, 
that the whole (piestion is about nations 
and bodies (f men ; the Jews on the one 
side and the Gentiles on the other ; and 
that it respects their admission or non- 
admission to the present privileges of God’s 
Churcli and people. 

iS. Of^the instances adduced in the 


course of the argument, that of the potter 
relates to nations and bodies of men ; jseB 

t e place of Jeremy, whence St. Paul has 
ken it. xviii. 7. * At Avliat instant, I 
11 speak concerning a nation ^ and coii- 
ning a kingdom, <Scc. 

The instance of Jacob and Esao 
which looks the fairest for individual elec- 
tion, is to be understood of those patriarchs 
ill their national capacity. Gen. xxv. 23. 

‘ Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
manner of people shall be separated from 
thy howi'U : and the one people shall be 
stronger than the other people,' &c. And 
the propl.et IM.ilachi, uligm the Apostle 
citc'i ver. Id. expldins t!ie hating of Esau 
of ailvantages and disadvantages. 

Mai. i. 3. M hated Esau, and 1 laid Ins 
mountains and his heritage waste for the 
dragons of the wilderness.’ 

“ 4. vessels of wrath and the ves- 
sels of mereif aie by 8t. Paul’s own desig- 
nation the bodi/ of tinbelicving Jews, and 
the Christian Church consisting of Jewish 
and Gentile conveits. 

“ h. Lastly it appears from xi. 22, 23. 
that those now ‘ giafled in,’ viz. the Gen- 
tiles may he again ‘ cut off,’ and those now 
* cut off,’ viz. the Jews, may be ‘ grafted 
in again.’ Now this could not possibly 
have place in Calvin’s system. 

“ Upon the whole we conclude that the 
election spoken of by St. Paul in this 
ninth chapter, is not of individuals to 
eternal li fe, but of bodies of men or na* 
tions to the present advantages and privi- 
leges of God’s peculiar jieople.” P. 83. 

To this masterly summary of aa 
irresistible argument it is almost 
superfluous to add, tliat the jtidg- 
meiit pronounced in Jeremiah xviiu 
is not only expressly declared to 
relate to kingdoins and nations, and 
not to individuals, hut to be neither 
arbitrary nor irreversible, but sus- 
peiuled upon conditions, “ If that 
nation against whom 1 have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil, I iv ill 
repent of the evil, that I thouo'ht 
to do unto them. — Jf it do evil in 
my sight, that it obey not my voice, 
then 1 will repent of the good,'' 
wherewith I said, I would benefit 
them. Such conditions and contin- 
f^encies have no place in the Elec- 
tion of the Calvinists. In respect 
of Jacob aiu^ Esau, it should be ob- 
served, that St. Paul quotes the 
words of the Septiiagint Version of 
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Gen. XXV. 23, the grammatical cori- 
fltruction of which, necessarily 
stricts the sen^e to people and !h 
to individuals : koh etTn Kv^ioq av-^ 
Avo t9»rj tif yxffk an nj-t aat ova 

JX 7r,^ xoiXieef tyn ^ista-Tot^ ricroyrut* nat 

^»ot ?<a» vT-tpeftt* xaci ’O M ElZIlN 
AOTAET2EI Tfi EAAS20NI. 

The conclusion of the Synopsis 
must not he omitted: 

If now a rapahJe and impartial jiidi;e 
will take np the EpUtle to tlio RoinauM, 
and go liiiou^liit witii thiii ai ^iimcnt as an 
hypothesis ; if 't shall lead hitn ta^ily and 
smonthly throiiKli the line of reasoinii!:;; 
if it shall enable him to see the perfect 
order and regularity of the Epistle, and 
the just connexion of the parts in par- 
ticular how the Apostle pioceeds in due 
order fiom jnstification, which is the fust 
of Gospel giacc>, to the other privileges 
conferred in the Christian covenant, viz. 
reconciliation, sonship, and hope of in- 
heritance, thence to the condition leqtiired 
in the covenant, viz. sanctification of heart 
and life; thence to the helps afforded for 
fulfilling that condition, by the grace of 
the Hoi) Spirit; thence to the ci own of 
all, a glorious resurrection to l)li>« etcinal ; 
clearly demonstrating in each step the 
perfect ellieaoy of t!ie Gosped to the great 
end, Salvation ; lastly, if it (Miters into 
every part and fills up the v(hole: — then he 
will have from his own experience a ficsh 
and convincing pi oof that this was the 
true hypothesis ; for none but the true one, 
in a composition of such length and such 
liugiilaiity of slMicture, could solve all the 
pheenonii-na and load us safe!) thiough the 
whole extent and complication of aigii- 
ment.” P. 10‘J. 

The three Sermons contained in 
this Volume are constructed in con- 
formity with the i»rincipl(\s exhibited 
in the Synopsis ; and if the correct- 
ness of the Synojisis, and of the 
interpretations, to which it leads 
should be established, the results as 
to the subject matter of these Ser- 
mons will be: 

'[.Justification hy faith will appear to 
be intended by St. Paul of our liapiismal 
Justifientmif or of the remission of sins 
,%nd admission to God’s favour which are 
granted to the convert at bis baptism, and 
which are on all hands agreed to be by 
faith only, without any regard whatever 
to any preceding meiit, \)r demerit of 
wothe., ^ 

2, The doctrine of Original Shi will 


be established not only as to the fault and 
corruption of oiir<' nature; but also as to 
the state of guilt and condemnation into 
which all mankind were brought by the 
ofiTence ^Adam. 

** 3. WtedestimUion will appear to be, 
dot as Calvin's system makes it, a decree 
most revolting to our conceptions of the 
Divine attributes, selecting a few to cer- 
tainty of Salvation, and consigning the 
great majority to certainty of damnation, 
witliont any regard to any foreseen merits 
or dtMiicrits of the elect, or of the repro- 
bate ; but that most signally giacious pur- 
pose of God’s iinspcakablo mercy, by 
which, ill the counsels of eternity, he de- 
creed to gather together in one aU things 
111 Christ, and to admit the Gentiles to- 
gether with the Jews to be heirs thiough 
fiith of the hope of everlasting gloiy.” 
p. vi. 

The great design of the Scrniou 
on Justification by Faith only is ta 
reconcile the apparently conflicting 
doctrines of St, .iaines and St. Paul, 
In the view, wliich Mr. Young has 
taken of the question, both Apostles 
speak of the same works, viz. good 
works, although in different res- 
pects ; and of the same faith or 
“ belief and trust in Jesns Christ as 
the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
world.’' L'pon these points therefore 
they do not appear to differ, nor do 
th(*y need to be reconciled. 

“ We come now to the very hinge 
upon which our reconciliation of the two 
Apostles is to turn ; to the only point 
indeed of this inquiry, in which there is 
much appearance of difficulty, viz. .St. 
Paul’s sense cf justification. 

“ To bo justified is in gcneial to be 
cleared of guilt and accepted as righicovSy 
before God the Judge of all; but although 
the word has this general sense in both the 
Apostles, yet as it may liave respect to 
different times, it is clear that it may de- 
note not the same, but different justi- 
fications. 

Tliere are two justifications belong- 
ing to every true and faithful disciple of 
Chiist; one in this life, the other in the 
next: the first in baptism consisting in the 
remission of all sins past, according to the 
exhortation ot' St. Peter to the conscience- 
struck Jews: * Repent and be baptized 
every one ,of you, in tlie name of Jesus 
Christ, /or the 1 emission of siOs:* (Acts ii. 
38.) and of Ananias to Saul; < Arise and 
be baptized, and vash auay^thy $\nt:' 
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(Acts xxii* 16. comp. Acts x. 43.) thM we 
caU par juitificatioa; the other at the 
iudgment of the ^reat day, * tlie day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God,* (Rom. ii. 5.) ‘ when 
God shall judge the secrets of men 8y 
Jesus Christ.’ (Acts ii. 16.) This we call 
ourySna/ justification.” p. m. 

This is language, which although 
supported by the authority of the 
first Reformers and of Waterland, 
to which may be added that of the 
learned Bishop Bull, who, however 
he may differ from Mr. Young in 
other respects and points of the 
controversy, is decided on the iie- 
cessily of a careful distinction 
inter juslificationem prirnam ac 
secundam,” has been denounced in 
iiiuderii days as unchristian doc- 
trine. But unchristian as it is now 
called, w^as it not the doctrine of our 
Lord himself, w^hen he spake of 
some who should be justified by 
their words, or condemned by their 
w'ords? The justification of these 
men w'as not simply that which is 
hy faith only, and consequently 
there are some who shall not be 
finally justified by faith only ; and 
there is another justification dis- 
tinct from that hy faith only. It 
becomes therefore a question of the 
very highest importance: what is 
St. Pauls notion of justification in 
the text ? Rom. iii. 28. 

“ For the forming of this decision, the 
grounds of judgment which present them- 
selves to my mind as alone solid and 
satisfactory, arc three : 

** 1. The scope of the argument, of 
which the text is the conclusion : 

" 2. The design of the Epistle and the 
general course of the argument in the 
eight first chapters : 

The language used by the Apostle 
himself in speaking of this justification.** 

F. m. 

Mr. Young proceeds to inves- 
tigate the sense of the Apostle by 
these criteria, with great ability and 
with frequent reference to the pre- 
ceding Synopsis. 

“ And now from all the three grounds 
of jodgttient proposed, we think the deci- 
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^^ion most plain and Certain, that ttie 
ipktification spoken of by St. Paul, tfhea 
'^e says < that a man is justified by Ikifii 

« 'thout the deeds of the law,’ is ohr ^rst 
itificatioD, which consists in the free 
remission of all sins past; in childrea 
original; in others both original and 
actual sin ; and the effect of which is to 
translate the believer from under the 
frown of God’s wrath, and to place him as 
a righteous person in bis sight, an object 
of bis favour and capable of the riches of 
his mercy in Christ Jesus. 

“ But the justification spoken of bt St. 
James when he says, ^ Yb see then how 
that by works a man is justified and not 
by faith only/ cannot be our first justi- 
fication ; for he is arguing with professing 
Chiistians, who would needs hope to be 
saved by taith without works ; in other 
words, with men who had received their 
first y about the means of securing their 
final jiistiHcalion. ^ What doth it profit 
my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works P Can faiUi 
save him P If a brother or sister be naked 
or destitute of daily food, and one of yon 
say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled ; notwitlistanding ye 
give them not those things which are need* 
ful to the body, what doth it profit P Even 
so faith, if it have not works, is dead being 
alone.’ (ii. Id — 17.) 

“ Thus then we have sufficiently proved, 
that St. Paul and St. James speak of dif^ 
fertni jiistificatiuris ; and we are now 
enabled to explain, what we before remark* 
ed, that altliough they speak of the self* 
same works, yet they speak of them in 
different respects. 

** As St. Paul is speaking of our first 
justification, when he excludes work6 from 
all share in it, he must necessarily be 
understood of works going before justifi* 
cation. Comp. £ph. ii. 8, 9. 2 Tim. i. P. 
Tit. iii. 4 — 7. 

On the other hand, St. James as be 
lias not onr first justification at all m his 
view, but IS looking forward to jfiua/ justi- 
fication, when he requires woiks as neces- 
sary to this, must needs be understood of 
works, which follow after justification. 

And now your thoughts have already 
readied the goal to which I was leading 
them^ yon perceive that the Apostles are 
already reconciled. They are placed far 
out of ail danger of contradicting each 
other, and where the propositions com- 
pared, relate to different subjects, to |bew 
that they are qot inconsistent, is to recon- 
cile. St. Paul speaks of preceding works 
as not meriting our fir^ justifioatiiODf St; 
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JamM of works succeediug our first, as 
inquired ID order to our final justificatiouZ^ 
Vo 137. 1 

Thus is I he doctrine of the ^jjK 
Apostles reconciled, and the ar^- 
inent of St. Paul is cleared both of 
difficulty and of danger, and placed 
in a view, which presents neither 
offence to the rational divine, nor 
occasion of abuse to the enthusiast. 

** And now ran it possibly be necessary 
that we should put in any caution in favour 
of tJie orthodojty of our doctrine ? If men 
were disposed to judge favourably, or 
rather if they were not resolved to judge 
unfavourably, in controversies of religion, 
such caution would be utterly unnecessary. 
Can it possibly be imagined or insinuated, 
that 1 have done any injuiy to the great 
Christian doctrine * of Justification for the 
sole merit of our Ixird and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by faith, and notforour own works 
and deservings P’ Salvation by Christ only 
and no merit of our own righteousness, is 
so vital to Christianity, and so pervades 
the Gospel system, that surely one party 
onght to conceive it impossible that the 
oUier should not hold it. Hut though we 
cordially and joyfully embrace that doc- 
trine, as our only hope and consolation ; 
yet wc do not thiuk ourselves obliged to 
find it in every text of Scripture, in which 
good men have supposed that they found 
it.'» 

If iliis ciiscourse should obtain 
the notice whicii it merits, it is not 
probable that the distinguishing 
doctrine which it involves, viz. that 
there is a present justification com- 
mencing in haptUm, distinct from 
final justification in the day of ac< 
count, a doctrine immediately op- 
posed to the popular theology of 
the day, will be suffered to pass 
without a contest. It is a doc- 
trine, however, which may he de- 
fended without difficulty and with- 
out fear. The basis on which Mr. 
Young has rested his position is its 
consistency with the true interpre- 
tation of the Epistle to the Romans. 
It may he secured by other passages 

Scripture ; nor is it unworthy of 
renNurk# that if the antient Jews in 
Ae admission of proselytes by bap- 
tbQt;j9l|d. the primitive Fathers in 
^ref^oce to the remission of sins in 
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baptism, did aot use the precise 
'wovdjustijuaati&n^ they at least ap- 
pear to have admitted the thing 
which that word denotes. The doc- 
^*iue is also agreeable to the cate- 
chism of our Church, and, without 
multiplying authorities in its de^ 
ience, w c will recite some few of 
the questions proposed by Bishop 
Marsh to the Candidates for Orders 
in the Diocese of Landaff, the an- 
swers to which are supplied in the 
argument of Mr. Young. 

‘‘ Does not tlie Clnirch of England dis- 
tinguish Justification from everlasting 
Salvation ? 

“ Do not our articles represent Justi- 
fication as preceding the performance of 
all our good works ? 

** Does not therefore our Justification, 
as the term is used in our Articles, take 
place in this present world? 

** Is not everlasting Salvation the same 
as everlasting life or happiness in the 
world to come ? 

** Is not then our Justification the mere 
coinmeticement of that of which, in the 
general scheme of Redemption, everlast- 
ing Salvation is the end? 

** When we are justified, are we not, in 
the words of the eleventh Articlei ‘ ac- 
counted righteous before God '? 

** When we are accounted righteous 
before Goil, and so accounted * for the 
merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesns 
Christ/ are we not admitted to the bene- 
fits of the Christian covenant ? 

“ Is not therefore oiir Jiistiticntion oiir 
admission to the Christian covenant ? 

‘‘ Do we not enter into covenant with 
God tlirough Christ at our baptism V* 

Mr. Young’s second Sermon is 
upon “ the Doctrine of Original 
Sin, delivered by St. Paul in the 
fifth and seventh chapters of the 
Epistle to the Roniuns,’* a doctrine 
which too many have misunderstood, 
and too many havie vainly en- 
deavoured to explain away. It is 
principally in opposition to those 
who dispute or deny the doctrine, 
that Mr. Youug undertakes to shew 
that it is a Scriptural doctrine, and 
to maintain: 

** t. The state of guilt and Gondemnation 
in which mankind were placed by the of- 
fence of Adam, 

7 
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** 8. "frlie corruption «f natare derivwi 
from him to all his race.** P. 153. 

The first point, selected from 
Homans v. is established by a dili-* 
l^ent attention to the compartsofl, 
urhich the Apostle himself institutes, 
betwixt Adam and his performances, 
and Christ „ and his performances, 
and by maintaining the necessity of 
understanding the Apostle’s words, 
not in a figurative, but in their pro- 
per and natural sense. 

llie state of the inire^onerate man 
described hy St. Paul in the seventh 
chapter of tlie Kpistle to the Konians, 
consisting in a slavery to sm, arising from 
the reigning influence of this law ot siii 
ill his mein hers, estalilishes tiie second 
part of the doctrine of original sin, wliich 
is the corruption of nature derived fi'oia 
Adam to all his posterity. P. ItiO. 

The doctrine thus established is 
further illustrated hy a reference to 
St. Paul's exposition of the nature 
of justification and sanctification, 
delivered severally in those parts of 
the epistle, from which these views 
of original sin arc taken, and in the 
conclusion the doctrine is vindicated 
from its importance “ in a doctrinal 
point of view, as aflfecting our uii- 
derstanding of holy Scripture, and 
comprehension of the scheme of 
man’s salvation,” and in a prac- 
tical point of view also as aflVeting 
the exercise of the clerical func- 
tions.” It is indeed important to 
defend this doctrine, as a scriptural 
truth, which occupies a proiniuent 
station in the articles, which every 
clergyman is required to subscribe, 
and in the otfices which he is daily 
required to administer, 

“ Predestination, according to 
St. Paul, proved to be difterent 
from that of Calvin,” is the subject 
of the last discourse. The text is 
Romans viii, 28, 29, 30, in which 

** We have not only the name of the 
thing to predestinate, but we have also the 
whole order and progress of this divine 
work : the origin and foundation of it, the 
jmrpooB of Ood > tlm meam adopted for 
carrying it into effect, calling and justifi- 
cation; fmd the end and grown of alV 


glorification. So that our text fiiniis}i«B 
|te with throe ittUy by which to try Hmt 
H ath and genuineness of Calvin’s doctriuiO 
^predestination. 

1. The purpose of God, respecting 
which the decree of predestination wax 
made ; 

** 2. The means adopted by divine 
wisdom for carrying tJiat decree into 
efiect ; 

3. The end proposed, namely, our 
glorification.” P. 188. 

The purpose itself, to which both 
the means employed and the end 
proposed arc suboniinate, is first 
considered, after a succinct expo- 
sition of the sense in wdiich that 
j>nrpose has been and may be un- 
derstood. 

" We have all hoard of a tromondoiis 
purpose, according to which (iod decreed 
from all eternity to elect a small number 
out of the great ma'S of mankind, and to 
draw them to Inniself by irrr. 'slihU p;race; 
but to reprobate all the ^e^l, i. e. the far 
greater immher, and to consign them to 
eternal perdition, without any regard wliat- 
ever to any forcsp,en merits or dements, 
either of the elect, or the reprobate,-^ 
Tills, according to Calvin, is the diviug 
jiurpuse of predestination. 

“ But there is another purpose of God 
of a far different sound from this now 
mentioned, spoken of by St. Paul in seve- 
ral places, (Kom. xvi. 25. £ph. i. 9. ; iii. . 
3. 5. 9. Col. I. 20, 27.) under the title of 
a mpslenf ; hid fium ages and generations 
ill the iiiifathoma!)le depths of the divioe 
counsels, hut now in the gospel timea 
made manifest, and revealed unto the holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; the 
purpose of God, namely, to take in the 
Gentiles to be Ins people, together with 
the believing Jew's, ‘ that (to use St. Paul’x 
words) the Gentiles should be feliow- 
beirs, and of tJie same body, and partakers 
of his promise in Christ by the Gospel/ 
Epli. iii. 6.’’ 

This purpose of God, asserted 
by St. Paul, is placed in opposition 
to that conceived by Calvin, and 
proved to be that intended in the 
text ; first, from the argument of 
language, (especially in Ephea. K 
3 — 11.; iii. 1 — 6.) secondly, from 
the general 'design of the epistle; 
and lastly, from the drift of the jst* 
gument iii the text, in which it Wes 
3q2 
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tthcdesign of tbe apostle to comfort 
the disciples m a state of persecul 
tion. The second part of the prodt 
is very forcibly maintained, and Jk 
Is shewn, it is demonstrated, that 
St. Paufs argument is quite irre« 
concilable with Calvin’s notions of 
predestination, and altogether con^ 
(sistent with the purpose of calling 
the Gentiles. 

The second criterion furnished in 
the text is the means of carrying 
" the divine purpose into eifect. 

“ Observing, therefore, that certain 
means, viz. calling ’dm\ justification, iiad 
been insisted on by the apostle, as made 
use of by God for the adoption of the 
Gentiles^ observing also the same means 
to be so particularly described in the w oik 
of divine predestination ; a presumption 
arises in our minds, that, in both these 
cases in which the apostle, speaking to the 
same persons, describes the same means 
to be used, he regards the same end and 
purpose ; in other words, that predestina- 
tion, in St. Paul's sense, respects the 
divine purpose in taking in the Gentiles. 

** And this presumption will be raised 
to a good degree of assurance, if we oh- 
aerve further, that on this supposition we 
can see a reason why, after reminding 
them that ^ all things work together for 
good to them tliajt love God, to them that 
are the called according to his purpose,* 
the apostle should add so very remarkably 
those words in the 30fli verse, * Moreover 
whom he did predestinate them he also 
called, and whom he called them he also 
justided, and whom lie justified them he 
also glorified.’ For it M ill be as if he had 
said, the consolation of being the objects 
of God’s peculiar regard, how gieat soever 
It may be, as undoubtedly it is the greatest, 
yon may take to yourselves. For what are 
the tokens whereby lliU purpose of love 
is manifested to the world ? Are they not 
these — calling and justification P Hut both 
these you know belong to you Gentiles ; 
ye are both called and justified ; therefore 
notwithstanding your present trial of aiiiic* 
tions, ye are the objects of God's love, 
who has predestinated yon unto the adop* 
tion of children by Jesus Ciirist to himself. 

But on the otlier supposition, that 
jiredestination is an absolute decree for 

saving of certain individuals, we are at 
n ic^ to discover with what intention or 
words are broiigiit in. 
being general, justHicatioo 
php bemg a grace l^towed upon gll be* 


lieven at tbeif bapUsni) these Would be 
no distinguishing marks of the chosen few, 
and ther^ore could give no additional 
weight to the atgument before suggested 
for patience and perseverance. 

Under tbe same test with tbe means 
we proposed to comprehend the oljects 
also of the divine piedestiiiation, the called 
and t\\^ justified. Who then, we ask, arc 
those called and justified, whose final glo- 
rification is represented by St. Paul as 
already fixed and determined by the Di- 
vine decree? Upon consideration of the 
tenoiir of the apostle’s argument, we must 
needs* conclude, that they are no other 
than those very persons, whose calling, 
jnslificatum, and complete title to the 
heavenly inheritance, has been so triiimph- 
anlly established in the former pait of the 
epistle ; the whole body, that is, of be- 
lieving Gentiles. For when the apostle 
had set himself to vindicate, at great 
length, the calling, justification, and adop- 
tion of certain persons, and when at the 
close of his argument he sums up, as it 
were, those same privileges with a tri- 
nmphant assurance of their final issue in 
heavenly gloiy; how is it possible to con-r 
ceive any oth^ but that he is speaking in 
both cases of the same persons ? The whole 
course of his argunicnl^ and the rules of 
good reasoning, evince this so clearly, that 
1 hope it may be taken for granted. But 
the same persons, who are the called and 
the justified, are also the predestinate. 
The predestinate, therefore, according to 
St. Paul, are those very persons to wliom 
he is writing, and the Gentile converts in 
general \ or rather they are the whole body 
of believers, the universal Church of 
Christ, those ‘ vessels of mercy,’ which 
God hath afore prepared unto glory, ‘ even 
ns,’ the apostle says, * whom he hath called 
not of the Jews only but also of the Gen- 
tiles/ ” P. 200. 

The third criterion furnished by 
the text, is the end proposed by the 
divine purpose in the use of the 
means, namely eternal glory.. 

This then being the crown of divine 
predestination, the question will be; It 
tfiis state of glory so immutably decreed to 
the predestinate, that tliey cannot possibly 
come short of it? In other words, is the 
decree of predestination at once and finally 
decisive of the eternal bletaodness of the 
predestinate? 

Certainly according to Calvii^ pre^ 
destimtioD is from all eternity decisive of 
the finkl condition. Indeed to infer the 
end fepm tbe beginning is the very charac* 
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teristic thnt system, insomucli that the 
salvation of Calvin’s eluct is never for one 
moment doubtful, nor can any more be 
hindered or prevented, than the will of 
God can be obstructed by the power of 
man. Nay, so tar has this notion pre-» 
vailed, even beyond the limits of Cal- 
vinism, that the very name of predestina- 
tion seems to carry with it a certainly and 
infallibility of effect. 

“ Blit now in St. Paid all this is diffe- 
rent. The Christians, whom in liis several 
epistles he addresses are * predestinate,’ 

‘ elect,’ * chosen of God from the bepn- 
ning to salvation;* yet is their final state 
still exposed to hazard, and tlicir inherit- 
ance of the promises suspended upon a 
condition.” P. 211. 

Numerous texts are recited in 
proof of tl|$8 uncertainty of the sal- 
vation even of the elect, or predes- 
tinate : and the conclusion from 
these authorities, is that 

** It is therefore most abundantly dear 
that according to St. Paul’s sense, predes- 
tination is not decisive of the eternal state, 
but that even to the predestinate the 
crown of righteousness is suspended upon 
a condition, the condition of perseverance 
unto the end, in the faith and obedience of 
Jesus Christ." 

Copious as have been our ex- 
tracts from this volume, we caiiuot 
forbear to transcribe the mild and 
affectionate conclusion of this dis- 
course, aud we wish that it could 
reach the eyes and the curs of the 
very many whom it concerns, whom 
the tenets of Calvinism have per- 
plexed with doubts which they can- 
not resolve, and with apprehensions 
which they cannot overcome. 

Such is the result of our examination, 
and it amounts indeed to nothing less, than 
Bie litter overthrow of Calvin’s doctrine of 
predaitiiiation. At such a result as being 
both for the honour of God and the benefit 
of mvDf you will doubtless rejoice with 
IDC.; but only if it sliall appear to your 
mature cou.sideration, to be a just deduc- 
tion from the true sense of the great Apos- 
tle in his Epistle to the Romans. But 
most of all would that man be disposed to 
rejoiee, if sucli an one there should chance 
to be among you, whose reason told him 
that Calvinm could oot be true *, and who 
yet contemplating this and some similar 
leyM of Scripture, as it were at a dis- 


tance, was licid in tome fear aud suspense, 

t because he thought that he saw something 
them which looked that way ; aud the 
ore BO because he ever held himself in 
tediness, from a pious awe and just reve« 
rence for the woVd of God, to bow bia 
reason to the autliority of tlie Scripture; 
such an one I say, would be most of all dis- 
posed to rejoice with me, at the result of 
this examination, if it lias served to con- 
vince him, that there can be no fear of dis- 
covering Calvinism in any text of Scrip- 
ture, when fairly examined, and inter- ‘ 
preted, as it always must be, if we sin- 
cerely wLsli to find God's |riitb, according 
to the design of the writer, and the sense 
of the context. 

And now let us beseech Almighty God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, to send into 
onr minds the grace and illumination of 
his Holy Spirit, that we may come to the 
study of the Scriptures witli sincere hearts 
and unbiassed affections, and that we may 
find there not onr own sense, nor the 
sense of any human teacher, but tiie true 
sense of that heavenly teacher, who guided 
the Apostles into all truth. Amen." 

The doctrine of Calvinistic pre- 
destination, except among the most 
ignorant and infatuated of the peo- 
ple, is even now but in little estima- 
tion. It is contrary to every sober 
view of the divine attributes, and of 
the meaning and design of the Gos- 
pel ; it is irreconcilable with every 
geniline interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and it derives its Avhole sup- 
port from some few isolated texts, 
forcibly detached from their con- 
texts. We trust that the true ex- 
position even of these perverted 
texts will at length prevail, and that 
the Calvinistic system will be re- 
membered only as the fanciful in- 
vention of a man, of unquestionable 
genius, learning, zeal, and piety, 
but nevertheless a man whose au- 
thority may be questioned without 
presumption, and to whose judg. 
ment it is not necessary to defer. 
It has always been our opinion, that 
all the parts of this system are in- 
dissolubly connected, and that no 
member of.it can be wounded, with- 
out injury to the whole body. We 
therefore rejoice the more in the 
utter overthrow of Calvin’s doc- 
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trine of predestination,’’ because in 
the "confutation of this doctrine, 
ready overlooked and concealed, 
disputed and denied, by its supi 
jposed advocates, we anticipate the 
rejection of other kindred doctrines. 
Calvinistic regeneration will not 
easily recover from the defeat which 
" it has sustained in the recent con- 
troversy ; and the most plausible 
*and most popular doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith only, has been 
placed by Mr, Young upon a foun- 
dation from which it will not soon 
be removed. 

We have adverted to the proba- 
bility, that in the angry spirit of 
the age, Mr. Young s doctrine will 
be controverted ; we do not appre- 
hend that it will be confuted. — 
Whoever contends with liiiii must 
be prepared to seize the veiy jugu- 
him causfB. He has given no ad- 
vantage to his adversai*y. Mild, 
humble, and pious, he indulges in 
no angry invectives, which clial- 
' lengc vindictive recriminations ; nor 
does he digress into vapid decla- 
mations, or into perplexed and in- 
tricate argumentation, in the mazes 
of vyhich the polemic may lose him- 
self, and mislead his reader*. There 
is in his discourses nothing but Ihe 
plainness ai>d soberness of Christian 
reasoning, a calm consideration of 
the design of the original argument, 
and a steady and severe collation of 
part with part, and text with text. 
In this manner, Mr. Young has la- 
boured to contribute “ towards a 
genuine interpretation of the doc- 
’ trines of holy Scripture, and by that 
means to the gradual extermination 
of error.” These are the purposes 
for which he wrote, and he has not 
written in vain. 

Th$ Ldfe of Wesley ; and the Rise 
emd Progress of Methodism. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lau- 
mOOie. 2 Vols. 8vo, ll. 8s. 
Lbo^ppii. 1820 . 

introducest his long- 


promised work W observing that the 
sect or society oif Methodists has ex- 
isted for the greater part of a cen- 
tury^ that they have their semina- 
ries, and their hierarchy, their own 
regiilatiohi^, their own manners, their 
own literature ; iisrm a distinct peo- 
ple, an imperium in imperio, in Eng- 
land ; are extending widely in Ame- 
rica, and in botli countries number 
their annual increase by thousands ; 
and that yet the history of their 
founder is very little known beyond 
the limits of those who are termed 
the religious public. He might have 
added, that even this limited public 
is much better acquainted with the 
leading events in Wcsle|^ life, than 
with the nature, or origin, or ten- 
dency of his system. In one quarter 
he is confounded with hiS own illite- 
rate teachers, and in another he is 
regarded as a patron saint. One 
c)ass,which has the honour to reckon 
Mr, Southey among its members, 
is aware of his errors, but still con- 
siders him a public benefactor — ano- 
ther, in which we are desirous to be 
enrolled, is not blind to his various 
and very unconinton merits ; yet 
thinks that, on the whole, he did 
more harm than good. 

We feel convinced that this last 
opinion will eventually prevail — 
and, though it obviously is not 
the opinion of Mr. Southey, yet 
we suspect that his labours will 
contribute to give it strength. — 
His well merited popularity will re- 
comraeud the history of Metho- 
dism to the attention of numbers 
who had previously treated it with 
unmerited neglect — his candid and 
perspicuous narrative will guidt them 
gently through the labyrinth, with- 
out giving any violent shock le theic^ , 
prejudices, or producing any unn^ 
cessary intellectual fatigue ; the pe- 
culiar merits and failings of his hero,^ 
will be perceived, and Wesley's life 
will be contemplated in the light of 
a curious problem, which the histo- 
rian, the politician, the philosopher, 
and the Christian are alike conceit* 
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ed ^to volve. It wi^l soon appear 
that Weslev was uo ordinary fanatic 
— that methodising in his hands> was 
not a mere religious faction, begot-, 
ten by pride, and nursed by amb|. 
tion and hypocrisy ; that he labour- 
ed sincerely to improve liis fellow- 
creatures by the application of that 
remedy which God himself has given 
us, and that his virtues and vices, his 
strength, and his weakness, his opi- 
nions aiui actions, his success and 
his failure are interesting to every 
friend to Christianity and to man- 
kind. 

The shortest and best method of 
establishing this position, will be to 
take a brief view of Wesley's life. 
Some remarks upon his character 
may be introduced as wc proceed ; 
and the more particular considera- 
tion of his doctrine, and system, its 
origin, and its consequences, its 
merits, and its defects, shall be re- 
sumed in the next Number of our 
lleview. The founder of the Me- 
thodists, says Mr. Southey, was em- 
phatically of a good fiiinily, in the 
sense wherein he himself would have 
used the term ; his father, grand- 
father, and great grand f&ther were 
all clergymen. The second was pa- 
tronised in the time of the Coininon- 
weaJth by the famous John Owen; 
was ejected for non-conformity at the 
period of the Restoration, and died 
at the age of thirty-three, leaving 
two sons. The younger of these, dis- 
gusted by the violence of the party 
among which he had been brought 
up, was reconciled in his youth to 
the Church, and continued through 
lifeasealous Churchman. At Ox- 
ford, he aupported himself, while an 
uadeigraiduate, by giving instruction 
to othetli ; and after he had been two 
yearn in orders, he settled upon a 
curacy in the metropolis, and mar- 
ried a daughter of Dr. Annesley, one 
of ejected ministers. Mrs. 
Wcflley, like her husband, had re- 
opUDced the dissenters in early 
youth; and, like him, was remarka- 
ble for a stibng understanding, and 
a pious Mamdeiis life. They had no 


less than nineteen children ; but opiy 
|hree sons and three daughters seeta 
|o have grown up. 

\ Mr. Wesley was thought capaMe 
(n forwarding the plans of James IL 
and preferment was offered to him if . 
he would preach in their behalf; 
But, instead of accej>ting the offer, 
he refused to read the King s decla- 
ration — preached pointedly against 
his conduct ; and when the Revolu. 
tion was effected, was the first who 
wrote in its defence, and was reward- 
ed with the living of Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire. The rectory of another 
small parish in the same county, was 
the only additional preferment which 
he ever obtained. His prospects, at 
one time, appeared to brighten ; but 
the dissenters resented his deser* 
tion, and had interest enough ta 
thwart his plans. His second son, 
John, the founder of the Methodists, 
was born at Epworth on the 17lh 
June, 1708. When John was six 
years of age, the parsonage-house 
was set on fire ; in the confusion, he 
was left behind in the nursery, and 
did not awake till the stair-case had 
fallen iii, and the fiames already 
blazed in the room. No ladder 
could be procured — and he was 
saved with great difiiculty. He ever 
remembered this deliverance with 
the greatest gratitude ; and in re- 
ference to it, he had a house in 
flames engraved as an emblem under 
one of his portraits, with the motto 
Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the burning." 

In 1 7 15, while John w'as at school, 
a singular circumstance happened 
to the family, which became the 
subject of ins serious attention at a 
later period of his life, and is re* 
corded minutely by Mr. Southey in 
an Appendix. J'his circumstance 
was a loud and long continued 
knocking in different parts of the 
house — the cause of it was never 
discovered, and the family seetn tko 
have been satisfied that it was pre- 
ternatural. ^Wesley was evidently 
of the same opinion; ami Mr. 
Southey, though aware diat he must 
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ex|^ct to be ridiculed for not treat- 
ug the story as utterly incredibl# 
and absurd, maintains that the tcM 
timony upon which it rests, is 
too strong to be set aside upon ac- 
» ^unt of the strangeness of the rela- 
tion. We are unable to discover 
where this strength lies. If due al- 
lowances be made for imagination 
and exaggeration, all that remains 
might have been contrived by the 
servants or the daughters : the latter 
were told by' their father that their 
lovers had probably something to 
do with the mystery; and though 
this opinion was afterwards rejected, 
it was never disproved ; the outside 
of the house was never watched, nor 
was any sufficient investigation ever 
instituted. It was plainly a Jaco- 
bite goblin, and was particularly out- 
rageous when Mr. Wesley prayed 
for the King. Mrs. Wesley and her 
sons were of the same politics as 
Jeffery, (the name by which the spi- 
rit was luowa in the house) and we 
presume that the daughters also 
took part with their mother, who 
had once been separated from her 
husband in consequence of political 
disputes. The eldest son, Samuel, 
was in London, and, upon being in- 
formed of this last circumstance, he 
observed, “ As to the devil’s being 
an enemy to King George, were I 
file King myself, I should rather 
Old Nick should he my enemy 
than my friend.” We infer from 
this, that Samuel was not com- 
pletely convinced ; he asked re- 
peatedly for more information, 
and though of course he spoke 
with caution to his parents who 
believed the story, and to his 
sisters who were in the house with 


ley haring specially prayetl that riie 
might not be interrupted at her de^. 
votions, the request was granted. 
If Samuel Wesley was in posses- 
sion of all these facts, be will be 
excused by our readers if not by 
Mr. Southey, for suspecting, that 
the agents were merely human. 

Samuel was at this time an usher at 
Westminster ; his rise in the world 
was prevented by his jacobitism; 
but he was distinguished for integ- 
rity, piety, learning, and wit. The 
third son Charles was placed under 
him at Westminster; John was edu. 
cated at the Charter House, and be- 
came remarkable for his quietness, 
regularity, and application. Ho w'ent 
to Christ Church at the age of se- 
venteen ; and it is supposed that 
botli he and Charles were support- 
ed at the University by the kind- 
ness and liberality of their brother 
Samuel. 

When John Wesley had passed 
through the ordinary course of study, 
and was of an age to take orders, he 
applied himself closely to theological 
studies, and tw^o books which he 
read laid strong hold upon him ; 
Kempis (ft' Imitatione ChrUti, and 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 
At first he thought the former too 
severe, and his mother, whom he 
consulted, was of the same opinion. 
But Jeremy Taylor obtained com- 
plete possession of his mind ; “ be . 
resolved to give up all his life, all 
his thoughts, words and actions to 
God, being thoroughly convinced 
that there was no medium, but that 
every part of his life, not some onlj, 
must either be a sacrifice to QoftiNr 
to himself, that is in eilbet 
Devil.” The imitation had 


diem and under their care, he might 
stiU have remained as incredulous 
as ^e^are. The noises continued 
aaar{j|;two months, and then finally 


fer a fortnight, before Mr. 
Wrtf|i||ha informed of them ; the 
well acquainted with the 
milinUmi which goblins usuaUy 
eendlietdieiiuielves; and Mta. Wes- 


been found repulsive, a{)|{iliAr<ed so 
no longer ; on the contrary^i ii was 
perused with sensible comfo^ His 
father perceived the change Wilh 
joy, and said to him, ** God fityho 
for your great work ; Watch, and 

pray, believe, love, endure, and* be 
happy; towards which yooshall hover 
want the most ardent prqrera of your 
affsctkinate fiithar/^ * At drisperM 




Wesl^also declared fate strong dte- 
like to the Calvinislic doctrine of 
predeatiiiation, and advanced opi- 
nioQS and arguments upon the sub- 
ject, from which he never afterwards 
swerved. He was startled at firit 
by the seventeenth article ; but was 
convinced upon enquiry that it no 
wise derogated from Gods free 
grace, nor impaired the liberty of 
man. These studies produced a 
great change in his frame of mind ; 
and having prepared himself in heart 
as well as knowh^xlge, lie w'as or- 
dained Deacon 'by Bishop Potter 
in 1725, and was elected a fellow 
of Lincoln College in the following 
year. 

His removal to this new abode 
enabled him to break off most of 
the connections which he had form- 
ed in Oxford, and he determined 
never again to have a chance ac- 
quaintance. He formed and pur- 
sued a scheme of severe ami exten- 
sive study, and being also much en. 
gaged in conducting the business of 
his college, his time was completely 
occupied. His religious feelings, 
however, increased, and made him 
wish for retirement, ami he was glad 
to take the curacy of his father’s 
living of Wroote. There lie resided 
two years, at the expiration of which 
he was again summoned to Oxford 
to serve the office of tutor and mo- 
derator in his college. His brother 
Charles was now at Christ Church, 
and being convinced of the necessity 
of that austere and serious iii^ 
which had long been practiced in 
fate family, he formed an association 
wifli a few under-graduates of similar 
sentiaijefits for the purpose of reli- 
gious i 0 i||»rovcment. They lived by 
rule, received the sacramilit 
weekW^. and when John Wesley re- 
turn^ to Oxford he became their 
diltetor and guide. The name of 
Ifethodists, was now given to the 
Society, and various other designa- 
tions were invented. " I hear,” 
s old Mr. Wesley, my son John 
t;be honour of being styled the 
father of the Holy Club» if it be so, 
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I am sure I must be the frandftlher 
|f it, and 1 need not^ say f had 
mei^ any of my sons * should ib 
fegiiifieu and distinguished than to. 
nave the title of his Holiness.'^ , 
Among the members of this singular 
and celebrated association we find 
the names of Harvey and Whitfield. 

They wore now about fifteen in nmn- 
bet* : when first they began to meet, they 
read divinity on Sunday eveiUDga onlj, 
and pursued their clasHical studies on other 
nights; but religion soon became the sole 
business of their meetings ; they now re- 
gularly visited the prisoners and the sick, 
coinmunicMted once a week, and fasted on 
Wednesdays aud Fridays, the statiouaiy 
days of the Ancient Ctuircb, which were 
thus set apart, because on those days our 
Saviour had been betrayed and crucified. 
They also drew up a scheme of self-exa- 
mination, to assist tliemselves, by means of 
prayer and meditation, in attaining siig- 
pJicity and the love of God. Except that 
it speaks of obeying the laws ot' theChiirdi 
of England, it might fitly be appended to * 
the iipiritual exercises of St. Ignafiiis 
Loyola. Its obvious faults were, that such 
self-examination would leave little time 
for any thing else ; that the habits of life 
whicli it requires and pre-supposes would 
be as burtbeiisomc as the rules of tlie mo- 
nastic ordeiw ; and that the proposed sim- 
plicity would generally end in produciug 
the worst of artificial characters; for 
where it made one out of a Uiousand a 
saint, it would make the rest inevitably 
formalists and hypocrites. Religion is de- 
fined in this scheme to be a recovery of 
the image of God, It cannot be doubted 
that they who fnimefi it were filled wUh 
devotion the most fervent, and charity 
the most unbounded,. however injudicious 
in many respects the meaus were whereby 
they thought to promote and strengtbeia 
such dispositions in themselves. But Wea- 
Icy, wlien he bad advanced in his career, 
looked back upon himself as having Imen 
at this time in a state of great spiritual 
ignorance : and the two leading ministers, 
who drew up for the .use of the Methodises, 
aud nnder the sanction of the collated 
preachers, the life of their founder, re- 
mark, that in this scheme the great sineU- 
rity and earnestness of Wesley and bis 
friends are discernible, but that ^ tbe 
darkness of their mluite as ;to .gospel tenths 
is »very evident to. those mho are^fiteuiiied* 
with true evangelical views.*" 
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About thb time Wesley became 
acquainted with William Law, who^ 
Writings completed what the Hol^ 
living" had beffun, L&w Was nw 
at the height of mysticism ; and ms 
works have exerted a permanent 
influence over the peculiar tenets 
of Wesleyan Methcmism ; he fur- 
nished John Wesley with the sub- 
stance of many an impressive ser- 
'moB when he said, ** Religion is the 
iinost plain simple thing in the world. 
It is only wt love him because he first 
loved us** 

About this time Samuel Wesley 
began to suspect the wisdom of his 
brother’s proceedings, and repaired 
to Oxford to satisfy himself on the 
subject. The general conduct of 
the association ; and all their prin- 
ciples received his unqualified ap- 
jprobation; but he condemned John s 
excessive austerity, and perceived 
that some of his companions were 
diseased both in mind and body. 
He joined his father in an attenlpt to 
persoade John to settle at Epworth, 
urging more especially the declining 
State of the father's health and his 
wish that a parish in which he had 
laboured so long'^and so carefully 
should not be handed over at his 
ffi^cease to a careless successor, and 
that his wife aud daughters might 
not be forced to quit a home to 
which they were attached. The at- 
tempt did not succeed. John ar- 

E aed as if his own salvation would 
e rendered impossible, if he settled 
at Epworth. He said he could not 
^ smnd his ground there for a month 
against intemperance in sleeping, 
eating, and drinking : he dreaded 
the company of good sort of men 
as the bane of piety ; the point was 
whether he should serve Christ or 
3diaL More good also he averred 
aras.to be done at Oxford; the 
fcboola/cf the prophets were there 
A-'Was it not a more extensivei>enefit 
; %i l | W4il€n the fountain than to pu- 
'tiily a particular stream ? — Mr. 
Swtfeey observes that this answer 
Wis mbre characteristic of the man 
tbab ibreditable to hit judgment. 


The truth of this remark wil} not be 
questioned when we find. Wesley» 
c^er his return from Georgia,^ argu- 
ing against a residence at Oxford, 
because it did not app^ that God 
kad any work for him there ! ! He did 
not like retirement at Epworth ; and 
therefore he persuaded nimself that 
Oxford was the school of the pro- 
phets aud the fountain. He did like 
itinerating and field-preaching, and 
then he had no particular call to the 
University ! 

Old Mr. Wesley died soon after 
** at a good old age and ripe for im- 
mortality.” The widow and daugh- 
ter, (only one remained unmarried,) 
were left with little or no provision ; 
and Samuel was their main support. 
John proceeded to London with a 
iiiauuscript work upop the Book of 
Job, which his father had been anx- 
ious to finish before his death. The 
trustees of the new colony of Geor- 
gia happened to be at this time in 
search of persons who would preach 
the Gospel to the settlers and In- 
dians, and their attention was soon 
directed to Wesley and his society* 
The situation was pressed upon him 
with so much earnestness, that he 
said at last, they might ask his mo- 
ther s approbation, and determined 
that if she were willing he would 
receive her assent as the call of 
God. Her answer was, bad I twenty 
sons I should rejoice that they 
were all so employed, though I ne- 
ver should see them more. His bro- 
ther Samuel, and William Law, like- 
wise approved of the plan ; the for- 
mer thinking that Georgia would 
a proper field for Wesley’s 
spirit ; and Wesley himself uftagia^ 
ing that the conversion of flie In^ 
4i^s would be compad^v^ kn 
easy task. His brother^Ju^ka# 
who was now ordained, wol^^t M 
secretary to General OgIetii{M|^ 
and Ingham, one of the Oxfori*^- 
ciety, likewise accompanied him ; 
they embarked at Gravesend ou' the 

14th Oct 17d5. 

Wesley had hitherto l^eii re- 
strained by some regard to appear- 









nnces;*^ but bis " asc^^ic principtlies 
were now reduced to*practiee. He 
and his companions wholly left^off 
the use of mA and wine ; and con- 
fined themselves to vegetable food, 
chiefly rice and biscuit. Havii^ 
slept on the floor one night, because 
his bed had been wetted in a storm, 
he thought that he should not find it 
needful to sleep in a bed any more. 
He wrote to his brother Samuel, be- 
seeching him, by the mercies of 
God, to banish all such poison from 
his school as the classics, wlifch are 
usually read there, and his course of 
life was altogether as severe as the 
rule of a monastic order. There 
were six and twenty Moravians on 
board the vessel going to join a party 
of their brethren from Herrnhut. 
Their piety, simplicity and equaiii- 
mity, made the strongest inipi^^. 
sion upon Wesley ; and an inti- 
mate acquaintance was presently 
formed, which had a most import- 
ant influence upon the rest of his 
life. 

Immediately after liis arrival at 
Savannah, Wesley entered on the 
duties of his appointment as chap- 
lain to the colony; but obstacles 
arose which prevented ail attempts 
to convert the Indians. At first he 
was well pleased with his new situa- 
tion. “ All was smooth, and fair, 
and promising ; many seemed to be 
awakened, all were full of respect 
and commendation 

" All might have coutiDued well, could 
he but have remembered the advice of Dr. 
Barton, to consider his parishioners as 
in their progress, and therefore to 
wirf them with milk. Instead of this, he 
drciiol^ tfaeiai with tlie physic of an in- 
Following the rubric 
t practice of the Eug- 

he insisted upon bsiptiaing 
chiwilh^W immersion, and refused to bap- 
thie^rtittsW the parents wontd not consent 
rude and perilous method. Some 
ft*!’***®®* ^ would not receive as sponsors, 
Mcame they were not communicants ; and 
when one of the most pious men in the 
colony eamesfbr desired to be admitted to 
the communion, because he was a dissen- 
ter he refused to administer it to hinr, un- 


less he would subaiit to be re-bi^tieedj 
ud he would not read the borid^fb^ 
over another for tlie same reason, fltt Ipr 

* me one founded upon the same priod- 
6. He was accused of making his . 

mons so many satires upon particular , 

sons, and for this cause his amlitors fell off; ' 
for though one might have been very well ^ 
pleased to hear the others preached at, no 
person liked the chance of being made the 
mark himself. All the quarrels which had 
occurred since his arrival were occasioned, 
it was affirmed, by his intermeddling con- 
duct. * Besides,' said a plain speaker to 
him, ‘ llic people say they are Protestants, 
but as for you they cariDo|*tell what reli- 
gion you are of ; they^never heard of inch 
a religion before, aud they do not know 
what to make of it.’ 

‘‘ It was not merely by his austere opi- 
nions and ascetic habits that Wesley gave 
occasion to this notion. With all his rigid 
adherence to the letter of the rubric, hia 
disposition for departing from the practices 
of the church, and establishing a disci- 
pline of his own, was now beginning to 
declare itself. He divided the public 
prayers, following, in this respect, the ori- 
ginal appointment of the church, whicb^ 
he said, was still observed in a few places 
in England ; so he performed the morning 
service at five, and re.^erved the commu- 
nion office, with the sermon, for a separate 
service at eleven : the evening service was 
at three. He visited his parishioners from 
house to house in order, setting apart for 
this purpose the hours between twelve and 
three, when they could not work because 
of the heat. And he agreed with his com- 
panions to form, if they could, the more 
serious parisliioners into a little society, 
who should assemble once or twice a week 
for the purpose of improving, instructing, 
and escorting each other : from these 
again a smaller number was to be selected 
for a morelntimate intercommunion, vrhich 
might be forwarded partly by the minis- 
ter’s con versing singly with each, and partly 
by inviting them altogetlier to the minis- 
ter's house oil Sunday afternoons. Mr. 
Oglethorpe so far accorded with his views 
of refornialion, as to give orders that no 
person should profane the Sabbath by fish- 
ing or fowling upon that day ; but the go- 
vet nor, who^ad cares enough to disquiet 
him, arising from the precarious state of 
the colony, was teased and soured by tlie 
complainu wiiich were now perpetually 
brought gainst the two brothen, ind 
soon begim to wish that he had brought 
out with him men of more practicable, 
tempers.*’ Vol. I. p* 96. 
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Tb^ and disputes 

wefe brovgbl to a Gfi«a by a lov* 
gffaif. General Oglethorpe was 
<minion that a good wife would ll|| 
the most effectual remedy for WetP 
ley’s distemper ; und accordingly 
determined to make a match be- 
tween him and Miss Sophia Caus- 
lon, a niece of the chief magistrate 
> at Savannah. She was a woman of 
line person and polished manners, 
and was easily induced, says Mr. 
Southey, to bear her part in a de- 
* sign which w^ to cure an excellent 
man of his extravagancies, and give 
her a good husband. She was intro- 
duced to him as one suffering under 
a wounded spirit ; and placed in a 
particulartnanner under his spiritual 
guidance. Female attentions were 
perfectly new to Wesley, and they 
so far succeeded as to make him en- 
tertain serious intentions of marry- 
ittg the lady by whom they were be- 
stowed. His friends, however, and 
especially the Moravians, saw 
through the scheme ; he referred the 
matter to their decision ; it was dis- 
cussed in full conclave by the bishop 
and elders, and their advice, that he 
should proceed no farther in the 
bhsiness, was implicitly obeyed. The 
lady immediately made another 
choice ; and the reflections entered 
in his manuscript journal on the day 
of her marriage, prove the greatness 
of the sacrifice which be had made. 
Hitherto no blame can attach to 
Wesley; but his subsequent con- 
duct was something more than im- 
prudent. He first reprehended tlie 
new-married lady privately for some 
things in her conduct which he 
thought reprehensible, and very 
shortly after repelled her openly 
from the communion. The coiise- 
quenjce was a complete breach with 

B VIr. Causton, ipid an ac- 
7 against Wesley for de- 
niece. The treatment 
Ow experienced was alto- 
custbie, his private let- 
3 Causton \ver^e published 
lily; an indiclmenjt was 
gainst him upon various 


frivolous charges, and he was not 
permitted to k^rve Savamsh witbovt 
baiL The reasons which h« 
pMigned for wishing to return to 
England, were that these was no 
p^i^ibility of instructing the In- 
dians, and that he had neither found 
or heard of any one who was desir- 
ous of instruction. Thus in the 
same manner in which he refused 
first to quit, and afterwards to re- 
turn to Oxford, he gave a plausible, 
but incorrect account of his mo- 
tives ; for in reality he could not 
have expected to find what lie never 
sought, and the main object for 
which he had proceeded to Georgia 
was relinquished without one serious 
effort for its accomplishment. As 
his enemies were anxious to has- 
ten his departure, they contented 
thdnselves with formally protesting 
against it, but left him in reality at 
liberty to follow his inclinations. 
He arrived at Charles-Town with 
some difficulty, and embarking there 
for England, he reached his native 
land in safety after an absence of 
two years and four months. 

The greater part of his voyage 
had been past in heaviness and fear ; 
he reflected upon all the circum 
stances of his past life, and found 
himself still deficient in that readi- 
ness to die which he thought must 
inevitably result from an assurance 
of his own salvation. The infe- 
rence which he drew was, that hav- 
ing gone to America to convert 
others, be had himself need of con- 
version to God ; that he was in 
want of that faith which frees from 
sin, and by which the whole body 
of sill is destroyed. With the as- 
sistance of the Moravians this faith 
was soon obtained, and thua Wes- 
ley’s great departure from doctrinal 
truth and soberness, is traced upitO, 
an impatience of that dejection ia 
which we all are liable ; to a toll- 
ing after the untroubled serenity 
which he afterwards objtained, and 
considered as the special gift of 
God. ^ 

He arrived in London at a time 
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lie were strongly Excited by the |pbTwt, he is a new madnre^*' -His 
preaching of bis old pupil, George Jioetrme accorded with what bid 
Whit£eld. Whitfield bad preaerv^ v^en previously said by WhiCfi^j 
and enlaifed the Society at Oxford^ wd be was informed that he Wtis* 
and had adorned it by a life t)f not to preach again in that pulpit, 
greater abstemiousness, and more He now became a regular disciple 
uninterrupted mortification than of the Moravians. Peter Eoehler,. 


Wesley had ever been able to exhi- 
bit, The consequences were a dan- 
gerous illness, a narrow escape from 
death, and after innumerable biif- 
fetings of Satan, and many months 
inexpressible trials, a sudden and 
perceptible relief from the burden 
of sin, an abiding sense of the par- 
doning love of God, and a full as- 
surance of faith. In this frame of 
mind was George Whitfield or- 
dained — the doctrines which he 
preached may be easily imagined ; 
but the effects produced by his ser- 
mons will be altogether incredible, 
unless we remember his exlraordi. 
nary natural qualifications for the 
office of a public speaker. His 
voice and action are described as 
perfect ; his language was uninier- 
rupted, forcible, and persuasive ; 
and his hearers were alarmed or 
consoled at his pleasure. So great 
was the curiosity which he found or 
created in the metropolis, that on 
Sunday mornings in the latter months 
of the year, the churches were 
thronged, though he preached at six 
o’clock ; and even the streets were 
filled with people going to hear him 
with Ian thorns in their hands. Wes. 
ley had strongly pressed him to 
come out to Georgia, and it was on 
the eve of his departure thither that 
be had been preaching in London. 
He sailed from the Downs a few 
hours only before Wesley's vessel 
arrived there; the ships passed with- 
i|i sight of each other; and when 
Wasley learned that his coatyutor 
Wjas Qn board, he w^ould fain have 
persuaded him to return ; but Whit, 
field saw the impropriety of so sud- 
den a change, and proceeded on his 
voyage. 

Upon the second day after his arri- 
val in London# Wesleypreached from 


a distinguished roan among them^ 
was his constant companion and 
teacher, and by him, says Wesley,** I 
was clearly convinced of unbelief 
and of the want of that faith where- 
by alone we are saved.” Boehler 
advised him ** to preach faith till he 
had it, and then because you have it, 
you will preach faith.” This direc- 
tion was followed; and produced 
the intended effect; a better rule 
can hardly be conceived for the 
propagation of error ; and there can 
be no doubt that the secret which 
was communicated to him by Boeh- 
ler served subsequently to increase 
the number of Wesley's disciples. 
His eloquence and their own con- 
sciences convicted them of sin — he 
proposed his New Birth as a re- 
medy to be taken upon trial; and 
they deceived themselves by the 
very words which they were using 
merely for an experiment. A simi- 
lar delusion has been practised 
by the infidel— the doubting disci- 
ple has been too often assured that 
if he will venture to act as if Chris, 
tianity were not true ; his prejudices 
w'ill vanish, and he will soon per- 
ceive its falsehood. ^ 

About this time Wesley addressed 
a remarkghle letter to his old spiri- 
tual instructor William Law, in 
which the latter was roundly charg- 
ed with ignorance of the Gospel; 
and asked how he could answer it 
to their coiuiuon Lord for never 
having preached “ believe and thou 
shalt be saved,’' anti for scarcely 
ever naming the name of Christ, so 
as to found any thing upon faith in 
his blood. Law's answer is very 
temperate, and well deserves to be 
remembered, 

** * As you have written,’ said he, * in 
obedience to a divine call, and in con- 
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Jwictloii wtdi mother extraordiaery good 
you know to have the^ 
Gl^it of 43od, so 1 assure you, tliat con- 
i^oriog your letter In that view^ 1 neither^ 
nor dare to make the smallest de«w 
^snee of myself. 1 have not the least in- 
clination to question your mission, nor the 
smalleBt repugnance to own, receive, reve- 
rence, and submit myself to yon both in 
the exalted character to which you lay 
But /Upon sapposition that you 
hstd here only acted by that ordinary light, 
which is common to good and soberminds, 

1 should remark upon your letter as foU 
lows : How you jnay have been two years 
preaclimg the doctrine of the two Prac> 
tical Discourses, or how you may have 
tired yourself and your hearers to no pur- 
pose, is what 1 cannot say mucii to. 4 
holy man you say, taught you tliiis : Be- 
lie»e and thou shalt be saved^ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus with all thy heart, and 
nsithing shall be impossible to thee. Strip 
thyse^ naked of thy own works and thy 
own riffhieousnessy and flee to him, I am 
to suppose that tdl you met with this 
holy man you had not been taught this 
doctrine. Did you not above two years 
ago, give a new translation of Thomas a 
Kempis? Will yon call Thomas to account, 
and to mswer it to God, as you do me, for 
not teaching yon that doctrine? Or will 
yiMi say that you took upon you to restore 
the tiue sense of tiiat divine writer, and 
to instruct others how tiiey might best pro- 
fit by reading him, before you had so much 
as a literal knowledge of tlie most plain, 
open, and repeated doctrine in this book? 
You cannot but reinember what value Lal- 
ways expressed for Kempis, and how much 
1 recommended it to ycur meditations. 
You have had a great many conversations 
with me, and I dare say that yon never was 
with me for half an hour, without my being 
ijarge upon that very doctriue, which you 
make me totally silent and ignorant of. 
How far I may have discerned your spirit, 
or the spirit of others that have conversed 
With me, may, perhaps, be more h secret 
to you than yon imagine. But granting 
ydn to be riglit in the account of 
your own faitli, how am 1 chargeable with 
it?'" Vol. I. p. 164. 

Charles Wesley, whose sojourn in 
Georgia had been chiefly remark- 
fhr extraordinary treatment 
I|d4ti|«nad received from Ogle^ 
to England before 
^having been at the point 
of " in Oxford, from re- 

peated atticks of a pleurisy, and 


having been vbited when in that 
condition by Johh Wesley and Boeh^ 
ler, had now, in die words of the 
former, found peace fq^r bis soul ; 
and the great event of John’s con- 
vefsion was also at hand. It took 
place on Wednesday, May 24th, 
1788. 

On the evening of that day he went 
very unwillingly to a Society in Aldersgate 
Street, where one of the assembly was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans.— What followed is consider- 
ed by his disciples as being of deep im- 
portance ; it may therefore best be given 
in his own words: * About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed \ 1 felt 1 did tnist in 
Christ, Christ alone, foi' salvation : and an 
assurance was give# me^ that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from tlie law of sin and death. 1 
began to pray with all my might for those 
who had in a more especial manner des- 
pitefutly used roe and persecuted me. 1 
then testified openly to all there what I 
now first felt in my heart. But it was 
not long before the enemy suggested, this 
cannot be faith, for where is thy joy 
How many a thought arising from that in- 
stinctive logic which is grounded on com- 
mon sense, has been fathered upon the 
personified principle of evil. Here was a 
plain contradiction in terms, — an assur- 
ance which bad not assured him. He re- 
turned home and was buffeted with temp- 
tations; he cried out and they fled away ; 
they returned again and again. ^ I as 
often lifted up my eyes,’ be says, ‘ and 
He sent me help from bis holy place. 
And herein I found the difference between 
this and my former state chiefly consisted. 
I was striving, yea, fighting with all my 
might under the law, as well as under 
grace : but then I was sometimes, if not 
often conquered ; now 1 was always con- 
queror.* ” Vol. L P. 168. 

The elder brother Samuel, of 
whom we have lost sight for eome 
tipe, was now informed qf 
lamentable errors into whu^ hlli 
brothers had fallen. When SamM 
left^ Westminster and removed to 
Tiverton, a family of the name of 
Hutton, who were much attached to 
him, desired John and Charles to 
make their house a home; and 
thither, on. their return from Oeor^ 
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gia» both of thein had repaired. 
But Charles now took up his quar- 
ters at a brazier's in Little Britain, 
that the brazier might help him for-- 
ward in his conversion: and John 
was the cause of much grief to tfie 
Huttons by gaining a complete 
ascendancy over the mind of their 
son. Shortly after John's conver- 
sion, he stood up on a Sunday even* 
ing after prayers, and assured Mr. 
Hutton and his family that he had 
never been a Christian till within 
the last five days; and that the only 
way for them to become Christians 
was to believe and confess that they 
were not so now. Mrs. Hutton 
answered, “ If you were not a 
Christian ever since 1 knew yon, 
you was a great hypocrite, for you 
made us all believe you were one." 
The good w^oman complained to 
Samuel; relating these and other 
circumstances, and adding, that her 
son would no longer obey his pa- 
rents, if John Wesley should happen 
to think that the conduct of which 
they disapproved would tend to the 
glory of God. Samuel's answer is 
unanswerable. 

‘ Falling into enthusiasm/ said he, ‘ is 
being lost with a witness •, and iC you are 
troubled %. two of your children, you 
may be sure I am so, for two whom I may 
ID some sense call mine*, who if once 
turned that way 'wiU do a world of mis- 
chief, much more than even otherwise they 
would have done good/ since men are 
much easier to be led into evil than from 
it. — What Jack means by his not being a 
Christian till last month, 1 understand not. 
Had be never been in covenant with God ? 
— * then/ as Mr. Hutton observed, ‘ ba|>- 
tiim was nothing.’ Had he totally apos- 
tatised from it?— I dare say not : and yet 
be mu 4 t either be unbaptized, or an apos- 


^ Mrs. Hutton says in one of her let- 
* your brotiiers are much more obli- 
mpled to you than many children are to 
fh^r pardits ; you doing for them as a most 
kind and judicious parent, when you had 
not the same obligation. — It seems proba- 
ble that both John and Charles were be- 
holden to him for the means of tlieir edu- 
cation.*. 


tate, to make his words true. Perhapa 
jt might come into his crown, that fienvaa 
io a state of mortal sin unrepeoted of, an# 

t ad long lived in such a coarse. Thial 4o 
ot believe ; however he must answer fiir 
himself. But where is the sense of reqidr- 
ing every body else to confess that of 
themselves, in order to commence Chris- 
tians ? Must they confess it whetiier it be 
BO or no ? Besides a sinful course is not an 
abolition of the covenant ; for that very 
reason because it is a breach of it. If it 
were not, it would not be broken. 

Renouncing every tiling butfaitb, may 
be every evil, as the world, the flesh, and 
the devil : this is a very orthodox sense, 
blit no great discovery. It may mean re- 
jecting all merit of oiir own good works. 
What Protestant does not do so ? Even 
Bellarmine on his death-bed is said to havo^ 
renounced all merits but those of Christ. 
If this renouncing regards good works in 
any other sense, as being unnecessary, or 
the like, it is wretchedly wicked ; and tO 
call out Saviour’s words the letter that 
hilleth, is no less than blasphemy against 
the Son of Man. It is mere Quakerism, 
making the outward Christ an enemy to 
the Christ within.” Vol. I. P. 171. - 
** * 1 do not hold it at all unlikely, that 
perpetual intenseness of thought, and want 
of sleep, may have disordered my brother. 
1 have been told that the Quakers' intro- 
version of thought has ended in madness: 
it is a studious stopping of every thought 
as fast as it arises, in order to receive the 
Spirit. 1 wish the canting fellows had 
never had any followers ^ong us, who 
talk of in-dwellings, experiences, getting 
into Christ, &c. 3 as 1 remember as-< 
snrances used to make a great noise, whidi 
were carried to such a length, that (as ^ 
as nonsense can be understood) they rose 
to fruition ; in utter defiance of Cbristiee 
hope, since the question is unanswerable,^ 
What a man bath, why does he yet hope 
for ? But I will believe none, without a 
miracle, who shall pretend to be wrapt up 
into the third heaven. 1 hope your sou,* 
he continues, * does not think it as plainly 
revealed that he shall print an enthusiastic 
book, as it is tliat he shall obey his father 
and his mother. Suppose it were never so 
excellent, can that ever supersede your 
authority? God deliver us from vuions 
that sliall make the law of God vain I I 
pleased myself witli the expectation of 
seeing Jack ; but now that is over," and 1 
am afraid of it. 1 know not where to di- 
rect to him, or where he is. — I heartily 
pray God to * 8 top tlie progress of this \i» 
racy."' Vol. J. P. 173. 
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‘Wtt regret outluabilit^ to follow 
iCr. Soumey tlurouj^ the very inter- 
estiiif chapte in which be detate 
Wefeley’g visit to the Moraviaiw 
in Germany. The value of the 
narrative is increased by con- 
taining much iu form at ion which 
Wesley’s Journals do not afford ; 
ntiAvlihe history of the Moravians 
ahme might furnish matter for a 
longer article than we can bestow 
upon the whole of the present work. 
TOie principal effect produced upon 
Wesley by what he heard and saw 
at Herrnhut, was a firmer eouvic- 
tiou of the reality of instantaneous 
conversions and a further experience 
of the peace and joy by which they 
were followed ; and his journal re- 
lates the experiences of the most 
remarkable men with whom he con- 
versed. His spirit, however, re- 
belled against the despotic authority 
of Count Zinzendort^ and the un- 
varied life at Herrnhut must have 
possessed few real charms iu the 
eyes of one who never wished to 
remain a week in the same place. He 
became acquainted in Germany with 
the bands and classes, the love-feasts, 
and watch nights of the Moravians, 
and similar regulations were adopted 
in bis own society. Upon his re- 
turn to London, Wesley found I hat 
this Society, which had been kept 
together by his brother Charles, 
consisted of thirty-two persons; 
many misunderstandings and dis- 
' ptttes had arisen among them ; but 
IVesley s presence appeared to re- 
store harmony, and he had quickly 
diglit bands of men. and two of wo- 
CMn, under his spiritual direction. 

Gibson was at this time Bishop of 
London ; and the two brothers wait- 
ed upon him to justify their con- 
duct. The Bishop said, if by as- 
cuiance you mean an inward persua- 
sion whereby a man is conscious in 
bimielf, after examining his life by 
biW:^f God, and weighing his 
own that he is in a state of 

salvatiol^i^d acceptable to God I 
do not gee now any good Christian 
can be without such assurance**’ 


The Wesleys answered, that they 
contended for this ! ! The rest of 
the conversation is equally credit- 
able to Gibson, end equally unwor- 
thy of the Wesleys. 

Whitfield returned in a short time 
from Georgia, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving Priest's Orders, and of ob- 
taining contributions for the founda- 
tion and maintenance of an Orphan 
House in the colony. And inferior 
as Whitfield was in most respects to 
Wesley, it must he confessed that 
the steadiness with which he pursu- 
ed this t)bjeci throughout life, the 
alacrity with which he crossed and 
re-crossed the Atlantic, risquing, 
and in some degree sacrificing, his 
j)ower and popularity in England, 
and of course increasing the influ- 
ence of his forrnidabre competitor, 
is no slight proof of the sincerity 
and disinterestedness of his charac- 
ter. He had not Wesley’s wisdom, or 
his learning, or his ambition. The 
preaching talents of both continued 
to attract immense congregations ; 
their zeal, which became more irre- 
gular every day, gave offence to 
many respectable clergymen; and 
the pulpit was properly refused to 
men who set prudence at defiance. 
These were the joint pretexts for 
Whitfield’s first field preaching ; 
and the ice being broken, he had 
other reasons perw, vering. — 
Crowds were drawn together by the 
novelty of the practice. The 
preacher’s voice, as he assures us, 
was heard at the distance of a mile ; 
and the number of his congregation 
often exceeded twenty thousand ! 1 
Whitfield had also a great longing 
to be persecuted, as Mr. Southey 
clearly proves ; and, as the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts were too lenient or 
too feeble, he sought for opponel^ 
ill the Whitsuntide rabble, and vd* 
luntarily exposed himself to tbe. 
practical jokes of Moorfieids. 

While Whitefleld thus with fln^h sig- 
nal BDccesB was renewing a practice wbi^ 
had not been seen in En^^and since the 
dissolution of the monastic orders, IHd- 
tbodism in London bad reached its high- 
2 
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c;st point* of extravai^ancc, and prodncod 
upon susceptible subjects a bodily disease, 
peculiar and infectious; which both by 
those who excited and those who experi- 
enced it, was believed to be part of the 
process of regeneration, and therefore the 
work of God. The first patients having 
no example to encourage them, naturally 
restrained tiiemselves as much as they 
could ; they fell however into convulsive 
motions, and could not refrain from utter- 
ing cries : and these things gave ofienre at 
first, and occasioned disputes in the so- 
ciety. Charles Wesley thought them ‘ no 
sign of grace.' The first violent case 
which occurred, W'as that of a middle- 
aged woman in the middle rank of life, who 
for three years had been ‘ under htrons 
convictions of sin, and in siieh a terror of 
mind, that she had no comfort in any thing, 
nor any rest day or night.’ Tlic tninistei 
ofher parish, whom she iiad consulted, as- 
sured her hiisbaiid tliat she w\is‘;taik mad, 
and advised him to send innncdiaicly tor a 
physician ; and the piiy.sician being of the 
.same opinion, slic bled, hlistcied, and 
drenched aecoidingly. One evening in a 
meeting wheio Wesley was expounding to 
five or SIX liundied peisoiis. ilie suddenly 
cried out as if in the agonies of death, and 
appeared to some of tlio^e about liorahnost 
to be ill that stati' ; others, however, 
who began to have some experience in 
such cases, understood that it w'as the cri- 
sis ofher spiritual struggles. We prayed,’ 
says Wesley in a letter to Whitefield,* that 
God who liad bioiiglit her to the biitli 
would give her strength to bring forth, and 
that be would w'ork speedily that all might 
sec it, and fear, and put their trust in the 
Lord.’ — * Five days she ti availed and 
groaned being in bondage, then,’ he con- 
tinues, ^ oiir Lord got liimsclf the victoiy,’ 
and from that time the woman was full of 
joy and love, and thanksgivings vveic ren- 
•dered on her account. 

“ Another woman was affected under 
more remarkable circumstances ; Wesley 
visited her because siie was ‘ above mea- 
sure enraged at the new u av, and zealous 
in opposing it.’ He argued with her till be 
perceived that argument had its usual ef- 
fect of infiaining more and more a mind 
that was already feverish. He then broke 
off the dispute and entreated that slie would 
join with him in prayer, and she so far 
consented as to kneel down : this was, in 
fact, submitting herself. ‘ In a few mi- 
nutes she fell into an extreme agony both 
of body and soul, and soon after cried out 
with the utmost earnestness, ‘ Now 1 
know J am forgiven for Christ’s sake!’ 
Many other words she uttered to the same 

Remem BRA No. 20. 


cfi'ect, witnessing a hope full of immotta* 
lyy. And from tiirit hour God set l^r 
face as a flint to declare 'the faith which 
h|fore she peiseciited.’ This We.nley calls 
ole of the most siirprising instances of di- 
vine power that he ever remembered to 
have seen. Tiie sincerity of the subject he 
never questioned, and perhaps there was 
no cause for questioning it; like Mesmer 
and his di.sciples he had produced a new 
disea<^e, and lie accounted for it by a theo- 
logical theory instead of a physical one. 
As men are intoxicated by strong drink 
affecting the mind through the body^ 
so are they by strong passjons influenc- 
ing the body through the mind. Her^ 
ttieic was iiotimig but what would natu- 
inily follow when persons, in a state of 
spiritual dniukenncss, abandoned thein- 
.seives to tlieir sensations, and such sensa- 
tions spread rapidly, both bv vnliintary 
and mvfilinUaiy imitation.’’ Vol. I. P. 

Tlii> IS tlie explanation proposed 
by Mr. Sontlie} of the most extraor- 
dinary ciiTiiDislance m the history 
of iMetlioflisui ; ami, as vve have not 
got a better to offer in its stead, we 
shall i>erhaj>8 be deemed fastidiou.«7 
i‘or pronouncing it unsatisfactory. 
That a bodily disorder was produced 
among (lie bearers of Wesley, may 
now be regarded as an undisputed 
fact. That many of those who suf- 
fered from it, are above all suspicion 
of being deceivers, will also be al- 
lovs'ed. And that Wesley himself, 
though disingenuous and Jesuitical, 
was incapable of participating in a 
sNstem of ini]>osliire, ran be doubted 
only by tbo^e who are utterly igno- 
rant of bis character. Yet still we 
must think that on almost e\ery oc- 
f'asion there w as premeditated fraud 
on the part of the actors, and infan- 
tine credulity in the spectators of 
these scenes. There was no instance 
previously on record of a parallel 
case. Bishop Lavington, it is true, 
compares the fits produced by Wes- 
ley, to the hysterical affections of 
the Popish impostors and devotees ; 
and shews that such affections may 
both be couiiterfeiled exactly, and 
also may be really brought on at the 
option of the patient. But he does 
not cite a single instance from aU> 
3 S 
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the volumes be bad consul red, in 
^vbicli a preacher went about the 
country throivinej his congregations 
into fits. The BacchanaU of ol^ 
times, and the modern French pro- 

{ »hets, and the ^ariou^ ianatics or 
unalictj, alluded to by La\iugton, 
arc examples o<‘ wtiat we rimy per- 
haps term re!i:;ions eonvuKions, and 
whkii no om‘ in his senses can attri- 
bute to divine insjriialion. These 
coriMjlsioiis, once excited, would 
spread w it!) rapklity ; and they might 
be excited regularly in a paiticular 
perM)n hy 1 1) inking on a parlicnlar 
subject ; but that in different places, 
and at (lifrercnt time's, a gi\on sub- 
ject should never be discussed w ilh- 
ont the act identai presence of some 
individual whom it would thus ef- 
fect ; that this should never have 
occni red until the days of John Wes- 
ley; and that the privilege of pro- 
ducing and suffering such things 
should have been reserved fur him 
and his follow-ers, is in fact far more 
incredible than that he should he in 
possesiduri of miraculous power. 
At one time WV'jiey cerfainl} claim- 
ed such power; and if v\e suppose 
that he merely relates what he saw, 
and that there were no impostors 
among his congregation, the claim 
is less extravagant than vve have 
been accustomed to consider it. 
Admit on the other hand that Wes- 
ley lias coloured his ilescriptions 
somewhat highly; and that there 
were a few worthless hypocrites 
among his ordinary hearers, and the 
deficiency in Mr. Southey \s hyjK;thc- 
sis may be easily supplied. We are 
not sure, indeed, that he would object 
to the addition, though the passage 
just quoted would seem to prove it. 
In a subsequent chaj>ter, he dis- 
tinctly says, that some of the con- 
vulsions were feigned; and we have 
only to suppose that a trick which 
was discovered at Everton escaped 
without ilcteclion in Bristol and 
London ir 

Wesley's own explanation of the 
fits which he w'as accustomed to 
produce has been placed in its pro- 


per light hy Warhnrton and Laving- 
toii. They erred, as it has since 
appeareer, in charging him w'ith hy- 
pocrisy and imposture. The good 
old age to whicli his life was pro- 
fiWted gave him ample time for 
recovering the ground that he had 
lost, and for establishing his integ- 
rity upon unquestionable evidence. 
But that evidence is not contained 
in the first volume of his Journals ; 
and if such a book a])peared now 
in the name of any living Mctliodist, 
no man could be thought uncharita- 
ble for doubting his siriceiity. Wes- 
ley was exposed by his opponents with 
the full force of leariiiiig and of wdt : 
and Warbiirton cannot be altogether 
acquit! ed of unfairness. Yet on this 
subject ol* the extacies he has not 
exceeded thc*^ truth, when he accuses 
Wesley of euutiuual shifts and dou- 
bles ; nor is tlicre any misrepresent- 
ation ill those extracts from the 
Journals, which prove tliat the very 
same symptoms were ascribed to the 
spirit of (.i(>d and to the devil ; and 
wliich charge Wesley wdth making 
full as good an use of a possession 
from below as of an inspiration from 
above. It is certain that there was 
no consistency iu his explanation of 
the extacies ; he leaned, as at all 
other times, to the theory which 
suited his purpose, and saved his 
credit ; and he left his self-contra- 
dictions to shift for themselves. 

It is lamentable to observe, while 
this part of his character lias so 
many imitators, and his other and 
better qualities so very few, that 
the power of producing extacies has 
been transplanted into America, and 
is returning thence to Britain. 
Fearon has described Transatlantic 
Methodism in language quite as 
horrid as any that was quoted by 
Warburton or Laviiigton ; and there 
are preachers now in England who 
are cletormincd not to be out-done *. 

The first Methodist preaching-P 
house was built at Bristol ; the foun- 


• Vide Christian Remembrancer, No. 
12, p. 733. 
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dation was laid in May, 1739. 
Wesley did not orijtfinally intend to 
be the proprietor, but he found it 
necessary to become so before the 
building was finished. His classes 
and bands were introduced at Bristol 
at the same time. He justified them 
all upon the same couvenient prin- 
ciple, that they did good ; and thus 
silenced his conscience on the sub- 
jects of canonical obedience and 
schism. His brother Samuel, who 
died ill 1730, had warned his family 
of the inevitable consequences of 
this conduct. “ Their societies,” he 
said, “ are sufficient to dissolve all 
other societies but their own.'* “ He 
only can stop them from being a 
formed sect in a \er\ little time, 
who rulcth the madness of tlie peo- 
ple.” That Wesley had no such 
intention vve readily believe ; but the 
people who came to his preaching, 
were less inconsistent than their 
teacher, and a considerable body of 
them, at this period, left the church. 
The connexion with the Mora\ians 
was concluded about the same time. 
There was a real difference of ojii- 
nion upon mystical suli/ects; and 
what was more, the (jerman brethren 
bore true allegiance to Count Zin- 
zendorf, and conld not he brought 
to acknowledge tin* supremacy of 
Wesley. 

Aecordimrly h<^ t<»ok a lar2,e ImiiIiI- 
ing in Moortields whieh liad been a 
can non foundry diinni; the civil 
wars; and hems; thus preiinied he 
called upon his old Society to re- 
nounce the antinomian tenets which 
had crept in upon tliem ; and upon 
their refusal he delivered his own 
soul, by declaring them in error, 
giving them up to God, and desiring 
those that were of his judgment to 
follow him ; a few persons, and but 
a few withdrew with him; and be- 
came the original niembers of his 
first distinct Society ; his oldest 
fiieuds and and pupils, Hutton, 
Ingham, and Delamott continued 
with the Moravians. Zinzendorf 
came to Engian^i, and had an inter- 
view with Wesley in Gray*s Inn 
Walks ; but the minds of both were 


too aspiring to yieldiPtid the breach 
• being irreparable, was formally* an- 
nounced to the world. Wealcy'a 
^conduct uj)on this occasion can add 
nothing to his reputation ; and it is 
astonishing that it did not put an 
end to his career. The men with 
whom he had lived for several years 
in such intimacy, he now described 
as stained by the grossest pollu- 
tions : they were proud, they were 
hypocritical, indolent, sensual, aud 
treacherous — and all this he must 
have known a long while, and care- 
fully concealed it from the world ; 
or else, as is most probable, he must 
have invented it since the quarrel. 
We are aware of no other instance 
in which Wesley conducted himself 
so indecently — his temper never led 
him so far astray again. 

And yet it was tried shortly after 
in as tender a point. He differed 
from his coadjutor Whitfield on two 
important points; — The free, full, 
and present salvation from all the 
guilt and all the power of sin, was 
maintained b\ (he former and not 
admitted by the latter ; and while 
Whitfield supported the Calviiiistic 
doctrine of election and irrever- 
sible decrees, Wesley preached 
universal redemption and universal 
grace. They disputed on these 
subjects at first with moderation; 
bat controversy by degrees produced 
its usual effect. ^\csley had for 
sonic time been accustomed to make 
up his mind on very important 
occasions by - drawing loG. His 
genera! method uas to open the 
bible, ami to iVdlow the advice 
which ajipeared to he contained in 
the first text that he read. Thun 
his separation from the ^Moravians 
hud been ilctcrmined upon, when he 
consulted the Testament, and open- 
ed it at these words, “ What is that 
to thee; follow thou me;” and the 
die was nowcast, and a breach with 
the Calvinists rendered it inevitable, 
because having prepared two lots, 
the one thaj; he drew bore the in- 
scription, “ Preach and Print,’' and 
a celebrated sermon against Calvi- 
rustic ))xedestination was preached 
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niici pointed aoiprdin^P^.This fact was 
communicatea to A\ hitiield; and ii|i 
answer he coinmented justly upon 
the absurdity and presufiiptioii <4| 
the practice; and reminded Wesley 
that on a former occasion he had 
used the same argument, and after- 
wards confessed tliat God had 
given him a wrong lot/' This an- 
swer was puhlislicd, and naturally 
excited Wesley’s anger; he spoke 
of it in his Journal as a l)etra>ing of 
secrets; and Whitfield subsequent- 
ly acknowledged that it was an im- 
proper breach of confidence. It is 
to be observed, however, and la- 
mented that this cheek did not cure 
Wesley of his very objectionable 
habit — He persisted in it more or 
less to the end of his life ; jireaching 
on chance texts, and tiT<|ueiill\ 
drawing lots both upon triHing and 
important subjects, 'i'lie immediate 
cause of the separation fiom W hit- 
field, was the violence of some of 
his parti/gns. They accused John 
and Charles Wesley of preaching 
against predestination more than 
any Atheist, and of pleasing the 
world with universal redeiiij)tion. 
Wesley discovered that these char- 
ges were in circulation, and pro- 
duced a proof of the fact at a 
meeting near Bristol. TIjc authors 
of them were ])resent, and niaiii- 
tainod that the charges were true ; 
and W esley had again recourse to 
the same skill and management, 
which had stood him in so much 
stead upon his separation from the 
Moravians. He recommended and 
obtained an adjournment of the dis- 
cussion ; and at the next meeting he 
produced and read the following 
paper, 

* By many witnesses it appears that 
several members of the Band Society in 
Kingswood have made it their common 
practice, to scoff at the preaching of Mr. 
John and Charles Wesley; that they have 
censured and spoken evil of them behind 
their backs^ at the very time lli^y profess- 
ed love and esteem to their faces ; that 
they have studiously endeaveured to pre- 
judice otiier members of that society 
ifi^nst titem, and in order thereto, have 


belied and slandered them In divert in- 
stances; therefore, not for their opinions, 
nor for any of them (whether they be right 
or wrong) but for die causes above men- 
tioned, viz. for tlieir scoffing at tlie word 
and ministers of God, for their tale-bear- 
ing, backbiting, and evil-speaking, for 
their dissembling, lying, and slandering; 
I J«)lin Wesley, by the consent and appro- 
bation of the Band Society in Kingswood, 
do declare the pcTSoiis above mentioned 
to be no longer members thereof. Nei- 
ther will they be so accounted until they 
.shall openly confess their fault, and there- 
by do what in them lies to remove the 
scandal they have given.’ 

“No founder of a .sect or order, no 
Iciii.slator, ever understood the art of pre- 
serving his authoiity more perfectly than 
Wesley. They came prepaied for a dis- 
cussion of their opinions and conduct, and 
tl’.ey were astonished at liearing tiieinsclves 
thus excommunicated.'’ A"ol. I. p. .S 80 . 

The result w as that the rebel lead- 
ers withdrew, and were followed 
by about half the meeting. Whit- 
field now returned a second time 
from America; his uft'ections w'ere 
evidently alienated from Wesley: the 
falling olT in his congregations he 
attributed to the poisonous doctrines 
of Arininiiis, and at last he honestly 
di’clared tliat they preached two dif- 
iereni gospels, and couhl therefore 
no longer act together. Wesley's 
resentment was confined within nar- 
row bounds ; lie reproached his old 
pupil somewhat too coarsely with 
ignorance anti inability to argue ; 
hut seems to have entertained no 
feelings of permanent hostility. 

Methodism was now reduced to 
the shape on which we shall here- 
after comment, and Wesley entered 
immediately upon that system of iti- 
nerant preaching, in which he per- 
severed for fifty years. Newcastle 
was the first scene of his labours 
and his success. There was some 
difiiculty however in obtaining a 
place whereon to build the meeting- 
house ; and W’^esley observes, We 
can get no ground for love or mo- 
ney. I like this well ; it is a good 
sign ; if the devil can hinder us, he 
shall.” The devil was foiled, and 
the meeting-house built. next 
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place, at which Mr. Southey intro> 
duces us to him is ut Epworth, his 
native village ; where, as he says of 
himself, according to the strictest 
sect of his religion, he had long 
lived a Pharisee. He was repelknl 
from the communion by the curate, 
and bore the insult with meekness ; 
but it docs not appear that his 
thoughts reverted to the time in 
which the strictness of his own dis- 
cipline was complained of at Savan- 
nah, and in which he would indu- 
bitably have rejected a schismatic. 
He preached in Epw’orlli Church- 
yard, standing on his father’s grave, 
and the impression which he made 
was prodigious. His character was 
very well known in the neighbour- 
hood ; and there was consequently 
no disposition to question his since- 
rity. At many other places he was 
less fortunate ; and while we laugh 
at the absurd tales which were cir- 
culated and believed respecting him ; 
while the national character is dis- 
honoured by the brutality with 
which he was occasionally treated, 
and by the indifference or impotence 
of the magistrates who should have 
protected him, it is still certain that 
in the earlier scenes of his itine- 
rancy his conduct was well calcu- 
lated to produce an outcry against 
Methodism. The ecstacies and tits 
of his hearers increased ; a day sel- 
dom passed in which the miraculous 
interposition of Omnipotence was 
not loudly proclaimed. Ever^ change 
in the weather was a s[»ecial inter- 
ference in his favour. His ow'ii 
health, and his disciples’ health, and 
even his horse’s health was restored 
as often as Wesley prayed with faith. 
Even in his latter Journals we find 
him praying and preaching for a 
wind, and the wind rose or fell, 
shifted or continued stationary, was 
fair and was foul, pretty much ac- 
cording to the warmth of his devo- 
tions. It cannot be thought that 
these statements ai^ false, still less 
can be believed that they are 
the whole truth. The fact, we 
have no doubt, is that Wesley prayed 


on all occasions; hut when fait 
^prayers were not effectual he took 
no notice of them in his memormn- 
book. This distinction was not 
attended to, nor would it have been 
valid in those days. His character 
w^as not then established ; the con- 
sequence was, that he was regarded 
generally as an impostor, or a mad- 
man, and a horse pond was pre- 
scribed both by w ay of punishment 
and cure. In the neighbourhood of 
Biriuinghani and Wolverhampton his 
life was really in daftger from the 
hiutal fury of a mob — the whole 
scene is iniuutely described by Mr. 
Southey ; and the historian of Nel- 
son and Wellington is evidently de- 
lighted with the coolness, intrepidity 
and decision of a third licro, who in 
point of courage and of skill was 
inferior to neither of them. Our 
limits not permitting us to enter 
into many of these events, we shall 
not present the reader with any mar- 
tial stories, but wc give an extract 
from a more peaceful and equally 
characteristic scene. 

The situations in which he preached 
soiiirtiiiics contributed to the impression ; 
and he himself perceived, that natural in- 
tliieiiccs operated upon tiie multitude, like 
the pomp and circumstance of Romish 
worship. Sometimes, in a hot and cloud- 
less summci' day, he and his congregation 
were under cover of the sycamores, which 
alVord so deep a shade to some of the old 
fariii-houses in Westmoreland and Cura- 
beiland. In such a scene, near Brongh, 
lie observes, that a bird perched on one of 
the trees, and sung Without intermission 
from the beginning of the service till the 
end. No instnimcntal concert would have 
accorded with the place and feeling of the 
hour so well. Sometimes, when his dis- 
course was not concluded till twilight, be 
saw that the calmness of tiic evening agreed 
with the seriousuess of the people, and 
that * they seemed to drink in the word of 
God, as a thirsty land the refreshing 
showers.’ One of his preaching places in 
Cornwall was in what had once been the 
court-yard of a rich and honoiirable man. 
But he and all his family were in the dast, 
and his memory had almost perished. * At 
Gwenap, in the same county,* he says, * I 
stood on the wall, in the calm still evening, 
with the setting son behind me, and almost 
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«ii iiiniinicrabic mnUitu.le hefore, behind, 
and .on tithei* hand. Many likewise sale 
on the tittic hillsv, at some distaiu o fron/ 
the bulk of the congregation. But they 
eotdd all hear distinctly while I read, 

^ The disciple is not above his Master^ 
and the re>t of those comfortable words 
which are day by day fultilled in oiir ears.' 
This amphitheatre wavS one of his favourite 
stations. He says of it in his old age, ' I 
think this is one of the most magnificent 
spectacles which is to be seen on this side 
heaven. And no music is to be heard 
upon earth comparable to the sound of 
many thousand voices, when they are all 
liamioniously jbmed together, singing 
praises to God and tlie Lamb.' At St. 
Ives, when a high wind pi evented him 
standing wliere he had intended, he found 
a little inclosure near, one end of which 
was native rock, using ten or twelve feet 
pcr]>endicular, from which the ground fell 
with an easy ilesc.eiit. ‘ A jotting out of 
the rock, about tour feet from the ground, 
gave me n very convenient pulpit. Here 
well nigh the whole town, higli and low, 
rich and poor, assembled together. Nor 
was there a word to be heard, nor a smile 
seen, from one end of the congregation to 
the other. It was just the same the three 
following evenings. Indeed 1 was afraid, 
on Saturday, that the roaring of the sea, 
raised by the north wind, would have pio- 
vented their hearing. But God gave me 
go clear and strong a voice, that I believe 
scarce one word was lost.’ On the next 
day tlie storm had ceased, and the clear 
sky, the setting snn, and th.e smooth still 
ocean, all agreed witli the state of the 
audience." Vol. II. p. fit. 

It is to such passages as these 
that Wesley's .Tournals owe their 
charms. Ambitious sectarii*'^, and 
persuasive preachers, ami iuHefati- 
t^ablc, devoted, pious mlssitm- 
aries have existed in numbers before 
his time. But it is the uni(»n of 
tliese characters with a cheerful and 
liappy temper, with a reiiiied and 
cultivated taste, a keen relish for the 
beauties of nature, and a due value 
for the wendojs of art that raises 
Wesley so far above the level of or- 
(Uliary luen, and render him ahuost 
^Ifradmiralile and astonishing, as he 
appeared to the mind of Mr. 
gpthey. The itinerant preaching in 
^pjl^and Ireland, anil especially 
remoter parts of them, and 
Ul the latter parts of Wesley's life, 


are the bright spots in the history nsf 
Methodism. We forget that tjie 
ruler is making a progress through 
his territory, delighting in tht exer- 
cise of absolute power, and receiv- 
ing the adulation and homage of hi$ 
subjects, and we look only to the 
lamentable ignorance of his hearers, 
to his earnest desire to supply all 
their wants, to his impressive in- 
structions, exhortations and warn- 
ings, and to the beneficial effects 
wliich they appeared at least to pro- 
duce: and nothing is wanting but n 
legitimate comtnissirni, and a more 
scriptural doctrine, to make him a 
pattern for the ambassadors of 
Christ. 

We innst pass with great rapidity 
over the remainder of his life; it 
was devoted without interruption to 
the cause in which he had embarked. 
His societies gradually spread over 
(ireat Britain and Ireland, and his 
visits to them in every quarter were 
surprisingly numerous. No bagman 
in quest of customers travelled more 
regularly than Wesley, and the dif- 
ference between them was, that he 
tiavellcd in ail seasons, and in all 
directions. In Ireland his success 
was as signal as in England ; in 
Scotland he was heard with much 
pleasure on a Sunday, but he bad 
frequently occasion to observe, that, 
the Scofeh loved the Lord's word 
on the Lord's day ; that is to say in 
plain English, they had no relish for 
his system of preaching each day in 
the week, and at every hour of the 
ilay, and of the night. His first ser. 
vice commenced at five in the morn- 
ing, and he pressed the necessity of 
this practice upon all his congrega- 
lioiis. 

lie seldom passed a day without 
preaching; and he officiated twice 
or thrice much more commonly than 
once, liis other regular employ- 
ments were instructifig, advising and 
superintending his preocliers; .viaiU 
ing the classes o£ his aoiiely; ek- 
pelling unworthy members, .,c<nb- 
posing differeB<;es, ahsiating the dis- 
tressed, prepaiisf inafsnnJa for the 
Arminian, or Methodist Magazine, 
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and kiceping up an immense coitps- 
pondence with pvpi v quarter of the 
globe. Notwitlistancling these en- 
gagements his* reading was never 
discontinued. Fiis Journals contain 
many remarks upon the books with 
which be was engaged, and he does 
not appear to have neglected any 
branch ot‘ literature. We have cri- 
tiques, for instance, upon (icrard's 
Essay on Genius, and Lord \ itrl*'- 
ton s Dialogues of the Dt art. ni»inc’s 
tragedy of I)<Higlas is also liudily 
praised; aiui no modern work of 
any refiutation a|>pears to have been 
passed over. But the ])rivilege of 
miscellaneous reading was not in- 
tended for his disciples ; and per- 
haps one cau-^c of their great infe- 
riority to thtir found(’i‘ may be 
traced to lln.^ ciriunistaiice. He 
encouraged them, esjx daily the 
preachers, to studv ; but tlu y were 
to study as he dirt cted ; th<'v were 
alw^ays in b ading strings ; and their 
gait was conseijiu utl\ ungraceful; 
J)ib own >tcps weic fri*c and uiicoii- 
finetl. 

Nor was the etlect <»f liis early 
and Mucerc attachmciit to the 
Church, and (»f his long residence 
at Oxford ever <‘lfaced from his 
roiud. The latter confirmed his 
love of method, decorum and su- 
bordination ; and his logical facul- 
ties acipiired an edge at the Univer- 
sity, which neither Moravianism nor 
Methodism could blunt. The for- 
mer was insufficient to restrain the 
love of power, which was unsub- 
dued though not unrivalled in the 
bosom of W esley ; yet still it re- 
tained a perceptible influence over 
his conduct. One instance of this 
may be found in the lame excuses 
with which he quieted his consci- 
ence upon every fresh violation of 
order and unity. Thus lay-preach- 
ers, as he often declared, w'cre not 
authorised by him, but tolerated ; 
and this word toleration, had a very 
novel signification— for Wesley se- 
lected the preachers ; heard them 
preach, pronounced upon their 
qualifications, fixed the circuits in 
0 


whicti they were to labour, and sus- 
pended or dismissed them at plea- 
sure. Another and a more credit- 
able proof of attachment to the 
Church, was the sorrow with which 
he always contemplated a final 
separation from it. He saw plainly 
that his disciples were inclined to 
dissent, and his forebodings were 
fre(pient, melanclioly, and saga- 
cious. On his last visit to Glasgow 
he said, “ Our new preaching house 
will, I believe, contain about as 
many as the Cliajicl at Bath. But 
O the (linVrencc, it has the pulpit 
on one side, und has exactly the 
look ul a Presbyterian iiieeting- 
ht)nse. If !•> the very sister of our 
hous(‘ at Brentford. Perhaps an 
omen of wliat will be when I am 
irone ! The unfortunate bouse at 
Brentford is mentioned in another 
place with great contempt ; and 
the Deptford jx ople, a few year*^ 
before, being mad for separating 
fiom the Church,” — Wesley said to 
them emphatically, “If you an', re- 
*>ol\ed, \ou rnav have your service 
in Church hours. But, remember, 
fioiii that hour you will see my face 
no m(»re. This struck deep, and I 
heard no more of separating from 
the Church.” It is to be remember^ 
eil, however, that though he re- 
sisted in this particular instance, 
and though he said that the practice 
was inexpedient, and even unlawfol, 
he was et constrained to yield when 
the congregation proved obstinate. 
His consummate skill in govern- 
ment told him how far he might 
go ; and when courage and decision 
would no longer avail, he always 
secured a safe retreat. The politi- 
cal principles and conduct of Wes- 
ley were remarkable. In his youth 
he gave great oftence at Oxford by 
a Jacobite sermon, and Mr. Southey 
seems to have forgotten that a part 
of the evil treatment which was 
experienced by the Methodists be- 
tween the years 1740 and 1750, 
may have originated in that circum- 
stance. In later days Wesley was 
firnily attached to the house of 
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Hanover ; aud took a very decided 
part ill opposition to levellers and 
jacobins. — He justilied the conduct 
of the Parliament which tajied 
America; and when the French 
menaced us with an invasion, ^cr« 
ed to raise a regiment of sdloiers. 
He lived only to witness the com. 
mencement of ilie French revo- 
lotion ; but he was thoroughly well 
acquainted with its principles and 
tendency, and did not hesitate to 
declare his opinion* The Method is tic 
leaders of the present day, have pro- 
ved themselves, in this respect, not 
unworthy of their founder. But we 
fear that if John Wesley ctudd re- 
visit the classes in Cheshiie, and 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, and 
Yorkshire, the expulsions for ra- 
dicalism would form a serious set- 
off against the annual increase of 
his disciples. 

Although this article has extend- 
ed to an unusual length, niau> parts 
of Wesley's life are still unnoticed : 
and we must content ourselves with 
referring the reader for furtlicr in. 
formation to Mr. Southey. He rc. 
lates the actions of his hero in a very 
pleasing manner, and the only thing 
of which we can complain in this 
department of the work, is the want 
of a complete summary of Wesley’s 
character. Parts of it are unfolded 
on various occasions with impar- 
tiality and skill ; but we have so 
long been indulged in the luxury of 
concluding chapters, that the appe- 
tite is disappointed when the vo- 
lume closes without one. The fol. 
lowing extract will serve for a sam- 
ple of the style in which Wesley is 
painted, and while it makes us regret 
our inability to produce a whole 


length by the same master, it^^ will 
(furnisli us at the same time with a 
convenient resting-place in 6ur 
course. 

Mr. Wesley still continued to be the 
same marvellous old man. No one who' 
saw him, even casually, in his old age, can 
have forgotten his venerable appearance^ 
His face was remarkably fine ; his com^ 
plexion fresh to the last week of his life ; 
his eye quick, and keen, and active. When 
you met him in the street of a crowded 
city, he attracted notice, not only by his 
baud and cassock, and his long hair, white 
and bright as silver, but by his pace and 
manner, both iudicating that all his mi- 
nutes were numbered, and that not one 
was to be lost. * Though 1 am always in 
haste,' he says of himself, ‘ 1 am never in 
a hurry ; because J never undertake any 
inoie work than I can go through with 
perfect calmness of spirit. It is true, 1 
travel four or five tliousand miles in a 
yearj but I generally travel alone in my 
carriage, and, consequently, am as retired 
ten hours a-da^ as if I were m a w ilderness. 
On other ilajs, I never spend less than 
three hoiiis (ficcpiently ten or twelve) in 
the day, alone. So there arc few persons 
w'ho spend so many hours secluded from 
all company.' Thus it was that he found 
time to rend inuch, and write volumi- 
nously. After his eightieth year he went 
twice to Holland, a country in which Me- 
thodism, as Quakerism had done before it, 
met with a certain degree of success. 
Upon completing his eighty-second year, 
he says, * is any thing too haid for GodP 
It is now eleven years since 1 have felt any 
such thing as weariness. ny times 1 
speak till my voice fails, ant* i van speak 
no longer. Fiequentiy I walk till my 
strength fuiU, and 1 can walk no fartiier ; 
yet, even then, I feel no sensation of wea- 
riness, but am perfectly easy from head to 
foot. I dare not impute this to natural 
causes. It is the will of God.’ ” Vol. IL- 
P. 55*1. 

( To be continued. } 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, ^ 

At an exiraonliiiary General Meet- 
ing of this Society, held on Tuesday, 
July 17, it was determined lo pro- 
ceed ff)rthwith in preparing another 
Family Bible, with short Notes, of 
the plainest and simplest kind, eon- 
formtible in substance to the writings 
of the most approved Divines of the 
Church of England. Tlie regula- 
tions for carrying this design into 
eflFect, have been referred back to the 
Oominiltee of Correspondence ; and 
It is intended, that the ^^i>rk should 
be submitted (as in tlic e<litiun of the 
Family Bible some time since jn iuted 
by the Sociel v) to a Committee of 
Revision, and also a Committee of 
Superintendence, consisting of Bi- 
shops Howley, Tomline, and Van 
Mildei’t; the wliole plan to be sub- 
ject to the ap[)robatii)ri of the 
President of the Society, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 

This Society is proceeding in its 
eftbrts to supply the lamentabU; de- 
ficiency of religious instruct ion at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Rev. 
S. Wright, M.A, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been appointed a Mis- 
sionary to that settlement ; and tlic 
Society has voted the sum of 5001. 
in aid of a fund, which is now rais- 
ing, to build another church at Cape 
Town. 

We subjoin extracts from a con- 
siderable portion of the Report, 
which has just been published; and 
the most interesting passages in tlie 
remainder, shall appear in our next 
Number. 

“ Newfoundland. 

Upon the resignatjon of Mr, Rowlaad, 
and tho departure of Mr. Graiitbaiii for 
Yarmopth, Nova Scotia, wLio imd taken 
charf^ of tlie mission of St. John's as a 
temporary measure, Mr. Carrington re- 
moved from Harbor Grace to that place, 
where he was received with great atteu* 
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tion by the governor, the chief jnsticc, aft^ 
the most respectable inhabitants ; be ba# 
every peasoii to believe that the s||lktion 
will prove agreeable to him, and W will 
use iiis utmost endeavours to merit tlie 
kind patronage of the Society, by increased 
exertions in the discharge of liis duties^ f 
The congregation at St. John's is highly 
respectable, and the couiniunicants nu- 
merous — lie reads prayers tvidce in the 
week anil on all holydays, on which days 
the Church is xvell attended — besides two 
full services on the Sunday. Previously 
to Ins removal fiom Harbor Grace, he had 
the satisi.iciion to witness the completion 
of the iK'u Cliiii ( h, and (he final settlement 
of all tli(‘ d lib ('ll I tics that had arisen on 
that point. Tlic gicat liberality of the 
Society 111 appropiiatiiig in aid of the 
funds collected in the dI^tllct, was duly 
estimated, rnui coninbuted to those happy 
arrangcrnenls, whidi tenniiiated in the 
erection of a bmldiiig for public worship, 
vihii'li cannot fail to be of the most es- 
sential service to the cause of religion and 
morality throughout the whole of that dis- 
trict. 

The Rev. John Leigh succeeded Mr. 
raningtou at Harbor Grace. The valu- 
able SCI vices of •'tr. Leigh at Tw illingate, 
where he had iiu iccd the people to build 
both a Chuieli and a parsonage house at 
considerable cxpencc, were fully estima- 
ted \ a National school was also introduced 
under his iii'ipection, and had operated 
most favourably on the conduct and man- 
nor.^ of the people. No minister of the 
Churc'u of England had ever visited that 
part of tlie island previou«ly to his arrival, 
and the kind attention of the inhabitants 
made him very reluctant to quit them j 
but iJic seventy of the weather during a 
long winter, liad seriously injured bis con- 
stitution, and rendered a removal to a 
Suiithciu climate absolutely necessary for 
the pH’servatioii of his life. The Society, 
under these circumstances, could not re- 
fuse an ucquiesreurc with bis wishes, how'- 
ever mncli they lamented the injury, that 
cveu a teniporary want of a resident cler- 
gyman might cause in an infant establish- 
ment. In the course of the year the So^ 
ciety had the satisfaction to supply his 
place by the appointment of tlic Rev. Mr. 
Iiaugharne, whose arrival at * Twillingate 
late in the autumn has been aunounced ; 
upon the earliest recommendation of Mr« 
l^igh, shortly after his settlement at Har- 
bor Grace, and when he bad had an op- 
portunity of visiting the greater part of 
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the district, where there is h popula- 
tion of 10,000 sohIs. a new mission lots 
been formed at Carhoneer, under the en- 
gagement of the people to eontiibote at 
least 100/. a year, besides a paisonage- 
hoils|teid fuel, towards the iiiaiiitenancc 
of aWsident clergyman. A Churcii has 
already been eieeud in that part oi' the 
Bay to wiiich the Society on a former oc- 
casion had contiibii ted. 

“ Mr. John Clineli,son to the late vene- 
rable Missionary ai'lnnity Bay, communi- 
cated to the Society the death of Ins pa- 
rent, which orcuned on the ‘j‘jd of Nov, 
18iy, in the 75:d year of his atre, :h of 
which had been passi'd in the /ealous dis- 
charge of his duties as Missionaiy ;u Tri- 
nity. His piety ami aetive l)Ciic\o!ence, 
two distinirnishing tiaits in his chaiaeter, 
had procured him such respect ami e; tt cm 
in ail parts of the island where he was 
known, as to make his loss a gem lal sub- 
ject of regret. To liis family, indeed, it 
is almost irreparable, as lie has left behind 
him a widow and seven children, three of 
whom, from the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, are in such a state of mental weak- 
ness as must render them at all times de- 
pendent on their friends. The Society 
have recommended tlie widow to goveni- 
ment for the usual pension of oO/., and 
have made a gratuity of 50/. for the im- 
mediate expellees of the family. 

“In the course of t»e last year, the 
Rev. George Aubrey .Spencer was adopted 
as a Missionary in the island of Newfound- 
land, and on Ids arrival the governor, Sir 
Chailes Hamilton, availed himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded to revive the 
old mission of Ferryland, which had been 
vacant m^riy years. The services of Mr. 
Spencer have proved highly valuable in 
this district, where many persons, attached 
to the Church of England, had long la- 
mented the w’ant of those ministrations in 
which they had been educated. The short 
period which had elapsed since his arrival 
at his destination prevented Mr. Spencer 
from sending a detailed account of the 
spiritual state of his mission ; l)ut he has 
-promised to enter very fully upon that im- 
portant subject early in the present year. 
The cold he has experienced he repre- 
sents as very severe, and the accommoda- 
tion afforded him very indifferent; but 
the people are kind and attentive, and dis- 
posed to listen to his remonstrances against 
their evil habits ; and he shall think himself 
happy if he can in any way forward the 
design of the venerable Society. 

*‘lrpoii the representation of Lt. Vicars, 
B. £• tran^itted through tlie bishop of 
Gloacester, Mr. John Curtis has been ap- 


pointed s(‘hool-ma%tcr at Portugal Cove, 
Willi a salary of ^20/. 

“ Nova Scotia, 

“ Though the heallh of the bishop of 
Nova Scotia still continues intirm, yet the 
Society aie in hopes tlnit his loidsliip has 
received so much benefit from a residence 
111 a milder climate, that he will be able to 
relnui to tlie duties ofliis diocese early in 
the ensuing summer ; wlierc, though the 
general snpennteiid.ince of ecclesiastical 
affairs has been conducted with great abi- 
lity and attention by the Uev. Dr. Inglis, 
yet several of the important offices 

that attacii to tlie Episcopal Jiiiisdiction 
have necessarily been omitted.” 

“ Dr. fiiglis report*, that the unanimity 
and attention oftns people blillcoiitiiiiie,the 
Clinicli is well filled,aiul lie has nuieli eomfort 
111 ins laborious unties, which lightens the 
load they lay upon iiini. Every administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, he has the satis- 
faction to lind new comnnimcaiits ; and the 
custom of ronnng to their minister for pre- 
\ious eommnniciition on tins important 
Sacrament, is gaining ground ; a larger 
pioportion of baptisms aie solemnized in 
the (’liureh, and be hopes the habit will 
furnish more and more. The former 
Clni’Tliw aniens were nnanimonsly elected 
at Easter, when the number tJifcoinnuinicants 
was greater tlianatany former period since 
he had charge of tlie mission. The em- 
barrassments which are so generally felt 
are experienced in the mission, which ne- 
cessarily alfect the means of the parish- 
oners, and tlie resomces of the Church as 
well as the Missionary. The breaking up 
of the Naval Estabhsinneiit at Halifax 
will deeply affect its prosperity, but they 
must be contented under their share of the 
general depression, and be thankful for the 
blessings still preset ved to them; he had 
lately visited Margaret's Bay, twenty-five 
mile.s distant from Halifax ; there he had 
a vety numerous and attentive congrega- 
tion. 

“ Tlie death of the Rev. Gcoigc Wright, 
late Missionary to tile Germans at Halifbx, 
after a long and tedious illness, occurred 
August 1st, 1819. During the last two 
years he was incapable of attending to any 
of his duties, having been afflicted with a 
severe paralytic affection. The Rev. Tiio- 
mas Twining succeeded him as master at 
the Grammar school, and the Rev. Benja- 
min Gray, who had offleated for Mr. 
Wright during his illness, has been ap- 
pointed his successor in St. George’s 
Church. On an application from Dr. 
Inglis, in favour of a gratuity in aid of the 
expenecs attending the erection of n 
Church at New Dublin, he represents the 
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wants of tlie vacant missions as iir; 2 :efity 
and tlie call for new iMissioiiarics as so 
earnest, that he trusts liie Society may be 
able to send five or six fit persons from 
England ; there can he no doubt tliat 
there will be, notwitiistaiidiu^ an abn#> 
dant opening for all candidates wlio i re 
preparing in tiiat country for the service 
of the Society. The rapid increase of set- 
tlements throughout the pi evinces, tioni 
tJie great number of emigrants, has induced 
the Society to offer encouragement to the 
people, in the assurance that they will be 
ready to furnish tlicni with Missionaiies, 
piovided they make cxeitions in the cit'c- 
tion of Chinches and !\i:sona"e-hon>^es, 
and III contrihiiling some stipend for flic 
iiiainteiiancc of a n sidciit cleieyinau. In 
the mean tin e tiicy have expressed a readi- 
ness to appoint a certain niimiK'r of visit- 
ing Missionaries, to keep alive due senti- 
ments of icligion in tiioso disti lets wheie 
they are not yet iiropaied fora permanent 
estahhshmeiit. It is consideied that the 
I'aiididates foi ordination, fiirni'^iied by the 
college at Windsor, will ofiei the most eli- 
gible characteis tor such appomlnients, as 
their knowledge of the dispositions and 
qualities of the natives will give them many 
advantages over iiiinisteis whose loeal 
knowledge must be limited. A reduction 
has been ordeied in the allowance to 
several chaplains Mr. Desbrysayc, the 
only clergyman of the Church of Kng- 
laiid, who has for many years resided 
in Prince Edward’s Island, is reduced 
from IK)/, to 10/. which will heaseiious 
loss to him. These salaiiev, which it is 
hoped may be restored, are most impor- 
tant to the interest of the t'linreh and the 
authority of the bishop, In raising a few 
of the poor livings just abo\o a state of 
necessity j and in most plai es they w(*re 
originally granted to eieatc a suppoi t for 
s| clergyman, who might thus be iiidueed 
to reside. Impressed with a sense of the 
valuable services of IMr. l^eshrisaye, and 
his niifortiinale sitralioii, in being deprived 
of the greater part of his salary from go- 
vernment, after a faithful and exemplary 
discharge of his duty in that islaiiil for 
nearly forty years, the Society have placed 
liim upon their list ot Missioiiaiies, with 
a salary of JOO/. Application has also 
been made to gevernment for pecimiaiy 
assistanre, to enable tlie Society xd fiir- 
iiisli the island with a second Mis.sionaiy, 
and as that has been favourably received, 
they have lost no time in appointing the 
liev. Cornelius Grifiin, and placing him at 
the disposal of the governor of the island. 

A new mission will he established at 
Liverpool, provided Ihe people give siiffi- 


eieiit encouragement in the erection of a 
(%ui'cli and Parsonage-house, and agrec*to 
raise certain eontribntions towards tlie 
maintenance of a luiiiistcr: several coii- 
sidei-atioiis have induced the Society to of- 
fer this cncouiagemcnt, and in the event 
of its taking place, Mi. Twining, whose 
long and valuable services entitle him to. 
the special favour of the Society, will, at 
ins own earnest request, be appointed to 
the situation, as his age and infirmities 
ha\e rendeied the charge of his present 
extensive mission very arduous. During 
the couise of tiie year, Dr. Iiiglis was iii- 
duecd, from the state of hiv health, to quit 
f( r a lime Ins usual residence at Halifox, 
and to seek some relaxation from his vaii- 
ous oeenpatioiis hy an excursion into Ihe 
countiy, bv which an opportunity was af- 
forded linn of seeing many of the cleigy, 
who all expressed tlic most grateful sense 
of the many obligations due to tin. paternal 
eaie of his giace the piesident, and w iiicli 
will animate them with ineieased desire to 
realize the benevolent intention of the So- 
ciety, by additional zeal and diligence in 
their seveial stations, and !»y fervent 
bumble prayers for the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon their poor labours. 

Several new settlements have been 
formed, under peculiar circumstances, on 
a new^ line of road, whieli has been opened 
fiom Halifax to Annapolis, througli an ex- 
tensive forest of lot) miles. In the neigli- 
bonihood of Clicster is Sherbrooke, witiia 
popuhtion of oOO. At the other end of 
the load, and near Annapolis, is a conti- 
nued settlement, nmeli more numerous, 
and composed, like s that of Sherbrooke, 
entirely of disbanded soldiers, very poor, 
and ill gi eat want of instruction. Througli 
the kindness of Lord Daihuusie, they have 
been tnriiislied with books to a certain ex* 
tent, but the supply is inadequate to their 
wants; and on the representation of Dr. 
Ingli.s, the Society have not only furnished 
them with a larger quantity of books, but 
have made allow'ances for two school-mas- 
ters for each of those settlements. The 
same attention has been extended to a 
German congregation near Guysborougb, 
and a Welch colony, distant from Shel- 
burne about e ighteen miles. The last are 
represented as pei'sons who, having been 
led away from the Church, aic now anx- 
ious to return to her bosom. In a parti- 
ciildr district upon the St. Johu*s river. 
New Kruuswick, Mr. Diblee, the Mis- 
sionary, writes, that it is lamentable to 
reflect, that from Woodstock, to the 
Grand Falls,* a distance of nearly eighty 
miles, and almost entirely inhabited by 
disbanded soldiers, tiiere is iio Cliiistiau 
T 2 
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minister of any denomination, and of 
course no religion 'whatever ; it was ncceS- 
aary, in order to obtain their military al- 
lowance, that an oath shouki he adminis- 
tered j a good old clmrchman, a justice of 
tlie peace, went up for that f>urpose ; he 
Bays that it was with tl:o utmost difficulty, 
and after half-a-day's search, thataKible 
could be found, and that he lias reason to 
believe there are not more than four oi five 
Bibles and Prayer-books anion;.» tlie whole 
population. To remedy in some measure 
this cross ignorance, and total want of in- 
struction, the iSociely h:ue diicctcd a con- 
sidciable quantity of liitdes, Testaments, 
Prayer-books, and religmus tracts to he 
fo! warded, and have agreed to make an 
allowance of per annum each, to two 
EchnoJ-masteis, qualified at the National 
School, in the expectation of providjiijr for 
their spiritual wants hereafter, (‘ither hy 
the appointment of a visiting Missionai\, 
or a lesident minister, aecoidiiig to the 
progress of the settlements. The college 
at Wiiidsor has ever since been coii'-ideied 
as the best and most legitimate souicc 
from which the pi evinces of Nova Scotin 
and New Brunsw ick might be fniiiisiicd 
with Missionaries, who would unite to the 
other essential qualifications, a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the disposition ami 
manners of the people, and a greater fi- 
miliarity w itli the climate, the seventy of 
which has frequently been found injuiioiis 
to the constitution of Europeans. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, the So- 
ciety have from time to time extended 
llieir liberality, not only to tlio iiniveisity 
but to the grammar school at Windsor, by 
the instit-ution of .scholarships at eitlier 
cstablisiiinent. As the pioviuces have in- 
creased in wealth and population, the de- 
mand Hh* resident clergymen has become 
greater; and the encouragement offered 
for the education of young men for ordina- 
tion, has induced several candidate.s to 
seek for the exhibitions. To meet these 
growing demands, the Society have agreed 
to enlarge the number at cither establish- 
ment to twelve, with a stipend of per 
annum for seven years each. It had been 
stated iliat several of the Society’s scliolars 
from the academy are now ready for the 
college, but it is feared they cannot enter, 
as no Society’s scholarsliip at the college 
would be vacant for some time. 

** From bis Excellency Major-general 
Smith, Lieutenant-governor of New Bruns- 
wick, and several other quarters, repre- 
aentatiofis have been made of tlie salutary 
effects of placing a jjilissioDary at Mirami- 
ehi| from wlience many hundred vessels 
cany timber every year to the United 
AiDgdom. 


" The Society have felt much pleasure 
in acceding to the wishes of the governor, 
who has ever manifested the most anxious 
and zealous desire of promoting the inte- 
rests of the Church and the comfort of the 
CiCrgy. A considerable portion of the 
IMissioiiary’.s time may be devoted to visit- 
ing the ad|omiiig districts. Dr. Inglis 
closes his annual report witli the expres- 
sion ‘ that he feels the most .sincere grati- 
fieation in assuring the Society of (he gene- 
ral attention and exemplary conduct of the 
Missioiiaiies tliroui:hoiit the province ; and 
it IS most ’■atisfictorv to think, that hy the 
blessing of (iod, hi.s work is prospering in 
their ha'ul"*."’ 

“ I'Jie Rev. Charles Ingli.**, Missionary at 
Daitinonth, repot Is that tlie Church is 
ncailv liiiished, and uu(l(*r Jfti assntance of 
assistance from the Sociely, the tnl^^ecs 
have pledged themselves to complete the 
buikling From the scattered state of the 
population in the township tliere are niiin- 
bei.^ w'lio are in sonu' degice precluded 
fom attemliiig public Woisiiip ; an ample 
supply of liooks would liirnish the readiest 
means of remedying this evil, and tlie So- 
ciety liave given directions for an adequate 
supply. The petition from the Clinrcli- 
waideii.s has been favourably received, and 
200/. has been grantcfl in aid of the ex- 
pellees attonding tlie erection of the 
Church.” 

Chrgy Orphan Corporation, 

At a meeting of the Sociely for 
the Relief of the Wulows anti Or- 
phans i|f Clergy iiieii, in the diocese 
of C’aiiterbuiv, hohleii in the city of 
Canterlmry, on the j5th day of June, 
1B2(), it was unanimously resolved, 

“ That whenever an orphan of any mem- 
ber of this Society, shall be admitted into 
the (.’lergy Orphan School, at St. John s 
Wood, London, this Society w'lll consider 
such orphan as still having a claim to its 
assistance, and will annually contribute 
towards his or her siippoi t, as long as he or 
she shall continue in the said school; upon 
receiving a certificate, from the master or 
mistress, that such oinhan is in the school, 
behaving to their satisfaction.” 

PARLIAMENTARY INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

We have received several inquiries 
respecting the provisions of the new 
Act for enabling spiritual persons to 
exchange their parsonage houses, 
glebe lands, &Cm It is entitled. Ad 
Act to amend tlic 55 George IIL 
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c. 147, and it contains two clauses 
only ; the first of which cnacts,''that 
whereas the commission of inquiry, 
issued by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
must contain at least one barrister 
of three years st^^iding, to be named 
by the Senior Judge of Nisi Prius, 
for the county in which the benefice 
is situated ; and whereas thi'» rule 
will not apply to the county of' Mid- 


^dlesex, the bfiftrister shall therq be 
nominated by the Chief Justice of 
the King s Bench or Common Pleas. 
The second clause repeals a clause 
in the aforesaid 55 George III. c. 
147, by which it hud been enacted, 
that certain schedules contained in 
Acts of the 17th & ‘21st George III. 
should be ap[)lied to the purposes 
of 55 George III. c. 1‘17. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLlCiENCE. 


ECCLESIASTIC \L PKEFERM EN FS. 

From ttic Lomlon Gazette, July 17. 
The loid bishop of Liiu olii has been elect- 
ed to the see ol W'luchestc r, vacaJit by the 
death of Di. iiiowiilow North, late bishop 
tliereof. 

Rev. John Kaye, D.D. master of Ciiiist 
cnllcf'e and refills pro^t'^sor ol divinity in 
the university ol Cariibridj^e, has been pre- 
ferred to the bishopric ofliiistol, vacant by 
the death of the ri^jht rev. bishop ISlansei. 

Rev. Cliristophei Wordswortii, D.D. 
rector of Ijainbetii, and formerly fellow of 
Trinity college, is appointed master of that 
Society, in the room of the late bishop of 
Bristol. 

Tlie Bishop of Exeter is to be translated 
to the Bishopiic of Lincoln ; and the llcv. 
Dr. William Cary, Prebendaiy of West- 
juinster, is to be preferred to tlie see of 
Exetei. The Bishop of Laiulati will he 
presented to the Deaneiy of .St. Paul’s, 
vacant by the resiuiidtioii of Dr. Tomhiie, 
now Bisiiop of Wiiicliesier , and the Kcv. 
Dr. I'rodsliaiii Hudson, Pimcipal of 
Brazenose College, Oxford, is to he ap- 
pointed Regius Piofessor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxfuid, m the 
Atead of the Bishop of Lundalf. 

Rev. George Lucas, A.B. to tlie rectory 
of Billockby, Norfolk; patron, C. Lucas, 
esq. of Filby. 

Rev. G. Hunt, to the rectory of Bough- 
ton, Norfolk; patron, Joliii Vernon, esq. 
of LincoInVimi, Middlesex. 

Rev. Thomas Lea, M.A. of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Bishops 
Itchiiigton, Warwickshire. 

Rev. E. Griffiths, B.D. of St. JoIin\s 
college, Cambridge, to be master of the 
free grammar school, Swansea. 

Rev. Thomas Davies, M.A. to the vica* 
rage of Bay ton, Worcesterslure ; patron, 
Alie lord chancellor. 

R^. J. F. Roberts, second master of 
Felsted school, Essex, elected to the mas- 
^rslijp of Walthaipstow school. 


Rev. John AV^oodcock, A.M. to the 
minor canonsliip in Canterbuiy cathedral, 
vacant by the death of the late rev. J. 
Ratchiie, patrons, the dean and cliaptcr. 

Rev. James Hooper, to the rectory of 
Stow’d, Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Jjdthnrst, son of tlic right, 
lion. Bragg Bathurst, to the valuable living 
of BervMck in Eirnet, near Leeds, vacant 
by tile (loath of Dr. Maiisel. 

Rev. E. Jam^s ^l A. of Christ church, 
Oxford, to the perpetual curacy of Mort- 
lakc, Surrey ; patrons, the dean and chap- 
ter of Worc'ester. 

Rev. Jolin Overton, B.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, has been presented by 
archdeacon Maikham to the vicarage of 
Elloughton, in Uie East Riding of York- 
shire. 

Rev, R. Spofforth, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Eastringtoii, near Howden, Voiksbire. 

Rev. G. P. Richaids, M.A. has been 
unanimously elected master of the Gram- 
mar School at Beverley, Yorkshire. 

The Hon. and rev. Dr. Rice, as precentor 
of York cathedral, has presented himself 
to the rectory of Oddington, in Glouces- 
tershire. 

Rev. Francis Brooke Welles, M.A, 
scholar of Worcester college, instituted to 
the rectory of Caltliorpe. 

Rev. James Howell is presented to the 
rectory of Stowell, Somerset. 

The dean and chapter of Worcester 
have appointed the rev. Allen Wheeler, 
B.D. to the head mastership of the colleffe 
school. * 

Rev. John Colliiison, curate of Ryton 
Durham, has been licensed to the perpe- 
tual curacies of Laraesley and TaufieJd, on 
the nomination of sir Thomas H. Liddell, 
bart. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge, June 23. — Joseph StucL 
holme, esq. B.A. of Jesus college, is elect- 
ed a fellow of that Society, 
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Irhe sabscriptons for building an obaer*^ 
Viltory in this iiiiiverRity amount to up- 
wards of 4300/. exclusive of the donation 
of 3000/. voted by the Senate. 

June 30. — The annual prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given by the representatives 
of this university, for the best dissertations 
in Latin prose, were on Monday last ad- 
judged to Thomas Thorp, of Trinity col- 
lege, and Eduard Eoteler, of Sidney col- 
lege, middle bachelors. Subject, 

In Georgivm Tertinin, tok fjLay.otpirr,Vf 
Oratio Funehris, 

No prize adjudgeil to the senior baclie- 
lors. 

The Person prize for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakespeare into 
Greek vpise, was on Monday last adjudged 
to William Henry Fox Talbot, dchular of 
Trinity college. The subject is from 
Macbeth, act i. scene the last. 

July 7. — The Rev. C. J. Bloomfield, 
rector of St. Botolplfs Bishopsgate, and ot 
Chestertbrd, Essex, and domestic chaplain 
to the lord bishop of London, was on Sa- 
turday last created doctor in divinity by 
Royal mandate. 

On Monday, H. W. Hyde, of Emmanuel 
college, was admitted bachelor in civil law ; 
and J. Spurgin, of Caius college, bachelor 
in physic* 

Yesterday, the rev. W. P. Mauclarke, 
of Jesus college, was admitted master of 
artsj and M. I’rcndcrgast, of Pembroke 
liall, bachelor in civil law. 

S. Pope, esq. B.A. of Emmanuel col- 
lege, was last week elected a fellow of that 
society ; and C Smith, esq. B.A. of St. 
Peter’s college, was on Saturday last 
elected a foundation I'ellow of tliat society. 

On Tuesday last, (being Cominence- 
nient Day,) the follouing doctors and 
masters of arts were created : 

Doctors in Divinity.— Rev. J Inman, 
of St. John’s college, professor of the 
royal naval college and school of naval 
architecture at Portsmouth ; Rev. H. 
Okes, of Corpus Christi college, and of 
Woodford, in Essex ; Rev. T. Causton, of 
St. John’s college, prebendary of West- 
minster, and rector of Turwestoii, Bucks ; 
Rev. R, Robeits, of St. John’s college, 
rector of A Id winkle All Saints, in the 
county of Northampton. 

Doctor in Civil Law.— G. Matcliam, 
of St. John’s college. 

Doctors in Physic. — F. Thackeray, 
esq. of Rminannel college, physician at 
Cfwhridgc ; J. K. Walker, es(]. of Cains 
coUcgCy J^ysician at Huf/dcrsfield ; J. 
Warburtonf ,esq. of Caius college, physician 
at Hacknc^. One hundred aud eight were 
admitted Mbstprs of arts. 


July 14. — On Rriday, the 7th instant, 
the last day of term, the degtcc of Master 
of arts was conferred on Christopher 
Richards, of Queen’s college. 

July •21. — The following gentlemen of 
this university were ordained deacons, by 
the bishop of Gloucester, on the 9th inst. 
Thomas Arden, B.A. of Queen’s college; 
C. P. N. Wilton, B.A. and Francis Liinn, 
B.A. of St. John’s college; and P. T. B. 
Hicks, student of Trinity college. 

OxFoiil), June y4. — On Thursday last 
the following degiecs were coiiferred ; 

Baoheloiis AM) Doctoi^s in Di- 
vinity. — Rev. John AViiglit, M.A. some 
time fellow of Braseiiose college, and now 
rector of Billing Magna, Nortliampton- 
.sliiie ; Rev. Edward Grime, M.A. of 
Braseiiose college, and rector of Marston, 
111 the «ie ct\sc of Batli and Wells. 

MASThus OF Arts. — Rev. R. J. 
Cooper, Clirist church ; Rev. H. L. Ma- 
jendie, Oriel college; Rev. T. S. Basiiett, 
St. John’s college. 

July 1. — Yesterday the election at Wad- 
ham college took place, when tlie Rev. 
Joseph Palmer Griffith, B.A. was elected 
fellow, and Mr. James P. Rhodes was 
elected Scholar. Same day, Mr. William 
(’anc Tiippcr, M.A. of Pembroke col- 
lege, was elected fellow of Exeter college, 
on King Charles's foundation for the island 
of Guernsey, and Mr. O. N. Oxnam, B.A. 
of Wadhani college, to the fellowship for 
the county of Cornwall, vacated by the 
death of the late Dr. Cole, rector of Exe- 
ter college. 

At the same time the following degrees 
wci e conft'i i ed ; 

Bachklor and Doctor in J)ivi- 
NiTV. — Rev. G. Richards, M.A. some 
time Fell4)\v of Oiiel college, and now one. 
of the vicais of Bamptoii, in the county of 
Gxfoid, graud cuinpoiindcr. 

Doctor in Civil Law.— -W. Birkett 
Alien, B.C.L. Fellow of St. John’s college. 

Masters or Arts. — F. Biuen, esq. of 
Christ chinch, grand compounder; Rev. 
J. Chamber^, All Soul's college; Rev. £. 
T. D. Hulkes, G. Cobh, and the Rev. A. 
B. Evans, St. John’s college ; rev. T. 
Clai ke, Brasenosc college ; E. Quin, Mag- 
dalen hall. 

Bachei.ors of Arts. — H. C. Keogh, 
esq. Christ church, giaiid coniponmler ; 
J. Worsley and W. Bury, fellows of New 
college. 

July 8. — On Monday sc’imiglit Mr. H. 
A. Woodgate, and Mr. W. E. Marsh, 
scholars of St. John’s college, wm ad- 
mitted fellows of that society. 

On Thursday C. Pilkington was ad- 
mitted scholar of New college. 
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Vest^'day, the following degrees were 
conferred : 

Master op Arts. — Rev. W, Wil- 
liamsy All Soul’s College. 

Racheloks of Arts. — J. Wallis, Exe- 
ter College; J. Hailing, and H. Ayliijg, 
Magdalen liali. 

July 1j. — On Saturday, the 8tli inst. 
the last day of Act Teim, the following 
degiees were corifeired : 

Mas 1 Lit OF Arts. — Rev. S. H. Lang- 
ston, IMlow of Wadlidin college. 

Rachflor of Arts. — John Irving, 
Woicesiijr eollege. 

The wliole iiumlier of degices in Act 
Term, was. J).0. live; D.I’.L. one; 1). 
Med. one; 11. 1>. five; H.C.L. two; 
B. Med. two; M.A. sivty-onc ; R.A. 
seventy-nine; M.iti inilations, eighty-two. 
Regents of the Act : Doctors, twt2nty-lwo ; 
Masters, one hundred and sixty-three. 

Died, in and near London. 

Lately, in his T.ith year, Dr. Bennett, 
Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland. His remains 
have been icinovcd from his house in Mon- 
tague-sqiiare, for interment in the family 
vault at Plumstcad. 

At Chedsea, the rev. Thomas Pierson, 
D.D. formeily senior minister of the es- 
tablished English church at Amsterdam. 

Buckinghamshire. — Died, the rev. 
Robert Armstrong, vicar of the parish of 
Great Missenden, distinguished for his piety 
and literal y attainments. 

Died, at Buxton, the rev, Charles Tbo- 
fold, vicar of Stourton and Littleborougli. 

Died, the lev. Matthew Arnold, garrison 
chaplain of Portsmouth, who was drow'ned 
by tile upsetting of a boa* near Brown 
Down Point. Mr. Arnold was onC of the 
guardians of the poor in the parish ol' Al- 
vei'stoke. and devoted much of his time, 
bis inHueiice, and his projierty, to ame- 
liorate the condition of his fellow crea- 
tures. 

Dorsetshire. — Died, on the 9th of 
July, the rev. John Bain, rector of Win- 
fntii. Having put off in a bout from Lull- 
worth castle, with William Baring, esq. 
on their attempt to change places, the 
boat upset, and they were both drowned. 
Mrs. Raring and the two Miss Bains were 
on the sea-shore, melancholy witnesses to 
the afflicting event. 

Died, at Weymouth, tlie rev. Willough- 
by Bertie, late fellow of All Souls college, 
Oxford, and many years rector of Buck- 
land, in Surrey. 

Durham. — Died, at Coniscliife, aged 
84, Uie rev. Henry Richardson, vicar of 
that parish. 

Gloucestershire.— On Sunday^ July 


Sd, the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, held a 
public ordination in the cathedral oP tliia 
city, when his lordship admitted into orders 
nine deacons, and into priests* orders, four 
deacons. 

Died, at the vicarage house, Dymock^ 
the rev. David Evans. 

Hampshire. — Died, at 12 o’clock, on 
Wednesday, July 12, at his palace at Chel- 
sea, after a long illness, and generdl decay 
of nature, the fionoiiiahle Brownlow North, 
D.(3.L, Lord ibshop of Winchester, prelate 
of the ortler of the garter, provincial sub- 
dean of Canterbury, visitor of Magdalen, 
New, Trinity, St. John’s,, and Corpus col- 
leges, Oxford, F.A. and L.S. His lordship 
was in the 791 h year of his age, having been 
nearly forty years bishop of Winchester. 
The virtues of Chiistianity, grafted upon 
his singularly mild and indulgent disposi- 
tion, foiined a character whose loss is truly 
afflicting to hi:* friends. 

Norfolk. — Died, at the parsonage 
house, Hethersett, the rev. B. Edwards, 
aged 8B, many years rector of that parish. 

Northamptonshire. — Died, at Hard- 
ingstoiie, the rev. Ashton Wade, vicar, 
aged 57. 

Shropshire. — Died, at Condover, in 
his 81st year, the rev. Edward Daker, 
M.A. formerly fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Somersetshire. — Died, at Trinity 
college lodge, Cambridge, after a short ill- 
ness, in the 69th year of his age, the right 
rev. William Lort Mansel, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, and master of Trinity 
college. His lordship proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. in 1774-, M.A. 1777, D.D. 
1798; was elected public orator of the 
university in 1788 ; in 1798, he was ap- 
pointed master of Trinity college ; and in 
1808, he succeeded Dr. Luxmure as Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. His lordship, who owed 
his elevation in tlie church to the patronage 
of liis fcllow-collegian, the late Mr. Perce- 
val, was the tutor of the duke of Gloucester. 

Died, aged 85, at tlic Villa-house, Bath- 
wick, Somerset, Dr. John Trusler, who 
as an autlior and compiler, may be reck- 
oned as one of the most voluminous pub- 
lishers of his time. 

Died, aged 75, the rev. W. Perkins, 
M.A. vicar of Kingsbury, Somerset, and 
forty-five yeai-s curate of Twyford, Bucks, 
senior member of Lincoln college, Oxford, 
and one of the oldest chaplains to his pre- 
sent M^esty. He has left a widow and 
fourteen children. 

Suffolk.— Died, at Halesworth, aged 
60 , the rev. Isaac Avame, A.M. formerly 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, thirty-four 
years rector of Halesworth with the vicar- 
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age of Chedistnn annexed, and forty-eigbt year of his age, the rev. W. Calcott, many 
yeata rector of Bassingham, in Norfolkf years rector of Great Witley, in this county* 
He waa a man of strong sense, and the YuRKsniRB.^JuIy 8. On Sunday last, 
strictest integrity. his grace the Archbishop of this province 

Died, at Eye, the rev. Robert Maiyn, ordained fifteen priests and twenty- two 
fifty-two years rector of Kirton, and since deacons, at his palace of Bishops thorpe, 
1812, rector of Thornhani Magna and near this city. 

Parva, in that county. He was formerly The foundation stone of the new church 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, A.B. 1755. at Bi<diop Burton, has been recently laid 
SV'SSEX. — July 17. Last Wednesday, by the rev. Robert Rigby, vicar, 
the venerable Lord Bishop of our diocese. Died, at Huggate, in the 50th year of 
held ids contirinatioii here, and at the age his age, the rev. John Wilkinson, curate of 
67, by an impressive performance of the that place, 
aolemn rite, confirmed upwards of 700 Died, suddenly, aged 74, the rev. Joseph 
young persons. Horsfall, curate of Denby chapehy. 

Worcestershire. — Died, in the 63d 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

DIVINITY. Sermon, preached in the Church of SI. 

A Sermon preached before the Iiicorpo- Mary, Newmarket, on Tuesday, May IC, 
rated Society for the Propagation of the lo2U, at the Visitation of the Right Rev. 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at their Anniver- Father in God, Henry^ Lord Bishop of 
sary Meeting, in the Parish Church of St. Norwich. By Charles James Blomfield, 
Mary-le-Bow, on Friday, Febiiiary 18, D.IJ. Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bis'hopsgate, 
1820. By the Right Rev. Edward, Lord and of Chesterford, Essex, and Domestic 
Bishop of Oxford. — Together with the Re- CJiaplain to the Lord Bishop of London, 
port of the Society for the Year 1819. is. T/d. 

To which are annexed, Lists of the So- Grace and Truth, the Characteristics of 
ciety's Missionaries, Catechists, and School- the Gospel Dispensation : a Sermon, preacli- 
masters, and of the Incorporated and As- ed in the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, 
.^ciated Members of tlie Society, bvo. Rochester, on Fnday, June 2, 1820, at the 
Ss. 6d. Visitation of the Ven. John Law, D.D. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeacon of Rochester. By the Rev. 
Diocese of Rochester, in June, 1820. By Thomas Bowdler, M.A. Rector of Ash and 
John Law, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochester. Ridley. Bvo. Is. 6d. 

Is. 6d. The Degrees of Marriage,” for the 

The Qualifications necessary for a Purpose of hanging up in (Churches. 
Preacher and a Hearer of the Word: a 

.ITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Holy Bible, arranged in chronolo- The Scripture Testimonies to the Divl- 
gical and historical Order; or, an Ariangc- nity of our Lord Jesus Christ, collected 
ment of the Text in such JVlanner, that the and illustrated, by the Rev. George Hol- 
Books, Psalms, Prophecies, Narratives, den, M.A. in an octavo volume. 

Ac. may be read in the Form of one uni- The School Prayer-book, being a Week's 
Ibrm, connected History, arranged on the Course of Prayers, for the Use of Schools 
Basis of Ligbtfoot’s Chronicle, with a few and Families. 

explanatory Notes, and a copious Index, A Fourth Edition of Sermons, fiy tho 
by the Rev. George Townsend, Author of Rev. George Mathew, in two octavo vo- 
the' CEdipus Roinanus, Armageddon, Ac. lumes. 
la two large volumes, 8vo. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pki1$0iho8y Luther, and Jhuoa, have been received, and are under 
eofisidelation. 

r— and ft P. W. shall appear. 

W€ be thankful for a continuation of E. S. 's manuscript.— Several 
articles ^^^^navoidably postponed. 
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ON THK HOMILIES. 

Of the Declining from God, 
Having how presented our readers 
with ail analysis of the Moiiiilies 
oil tile Misery ol' all Mankind^ on 
the Salvation of all Mankind, on 
tlie True and Lively Faith, and on 
(jood Works, it intended to pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of 
the doctrines which they contain; 
and to shew, that ivhile they are truly 
taught and enforced in the Church, 
they are mistaken and misrepre- 
sented by several denoininatioiis of 
Dissenters. But as it is probable, 
that the proof of this proposition 
will be facilitated by the pro- 
duction of some additional abstracts, 
the present article will contain the 
substance of the Eighth Homily, en- 
titled, Of the Declining from God ; 
or, a Sermon, how dangerous a thing 
it is to fall from God. 

Of our going from God, the 
Wise Man saith, that pride is the 
hrst beginning, since pride is the 
fountain of sin ; and as we thus go 
from God, so shall lie, and all 
gopdness with him, go from us. 
Neither can we return to him while 
we continue in vicious living ; 
wtiatever sacrilices we may offer, or 
whatever pains we may take. 

But with respect to our turning 
to God, or from God, it may be 
done in divers ways. Sometimes by 
idolatry ; sometimes by lack of faith 
and mistrusting God ; sometimes by 
neglecting God’s coimnandinents 
concerning our neighbours, ‘‘And 
to be short, all they that may not 
Remembrancer, No. 21. 


abide the word of God, *but follow- 
ing the jiersuasions and stubborn- 
ness of their own hearts, go back- 
ward and not fonvaril, as it is said 
ill Jeremy, they go and turn away 
from God. Insoinnch that Origen 
saith, he that with mind, with study, 
with deeds, with thought and care, 
applielh and giveth himself to 
God's word, and thinketh upon 
his laws day and night, giveth him- 
self wholly to God, ami in his pre- 
cepts and commandments is exer- 
cised, this is he that is turned to 
God. And on the other part he 
saith, whosoever is occupied with 
fables when the word of God is re- 
hearsed, he is turned from God. 
Whosoever, in time of reading God's 
word, is careful in his mind of 
worldly business, of money, or of 
lucre, be is turned from God, Who- 
soever is entangled with the cares of 
possessions, filled with covetousness 
of riches ; whosoever studieth for 
the glory and honour of this world, 
he is turned from God. So that after 
his (Origen s) mind, whosoever hath 
not a special mind to that thing that 
is commanded or taught of God, he 
that doth not listen unto it, embrace 
and imprint it in his heart, to the in- 
tent that he may duly fashion his life 
thereafter ; he is plainly'turned from 
God, although he do other things 
of his own devotion and mind, which 
to him seem better and more to 
God's honour.’' Ami this is fully 
explained and confirmed in the ex- 
ample of Saul, and the rebuke of 
Samuel. 

We learn tUetefore from Scrip-* 
3 U 
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ture, that aa we forsake Goil» so 
shall he ever forsake us. And the 
miserable state that must neeessa. 
rily follow thereupon, msiy be un- 
derstood from the thieatenings of 
(lod, which arc terrible enough to 
make the stoutest heart quake and 
tremble. 

First, his displeasure to us is 
commonly expressed by these two 
things, by shewing his fearful coun- 
tenance upon us, and by turning his 
face, or hiding it from us. By the 
former is signiiied his wrath ; the 
latter many times meaneth more, 
vijs. that he clearly forsaketh ns, 
and giveth ns over. And when God 
doth shew his dreadful countenance 
towards us, that is to say, doth 
send plagues of sword, famine, and 
pestilence upon us, it appearclh 
that he is greatly wrath with ns; 
but when he wilhdraweth from ns 
his word, the right doctrine of 
Christ, his gracious assistance and 
aid, which is ever joined to his 
word, and leaveth us t<» our own 
wit, our own will and strength, he 
declareth then, that he beginiieth to 
forsake us. ** For whereas God 
hath shewed to all them that truly 
believe his (jospcl, his face of mercy 
in Jesus; Christ, which doth .so 
lighten their hearts, tluit they, if 
they behold it as they ought to do, 
be transfurined to Jiis imago, be 
made partakers of the heavenly 
light and of his Holy Spirit, and be 
fastiioned to him in ail goodnes!) re- 
quisite to the cliildren of God ; so, 
if they after do neglect the same ; 
if they be unthankful unto him ; if 
they order not their lives according 
tSo his example and doctrine, and to 
the setting forth of his glory, he will 
take away from them his kingdom, 
bis holy word, whereby he snotdd 
reign in them, because they bring 
not forth the fruit thereof that he 
lojoketh Nevertheless, he is so 
inerciful|Ki|<l|id of so long sulFerance, 
that be doth not shew u])on us tiiat 
great wrath suddenly. But when 
we begin to shrink from his word, 
not beligiring it, or not expressing it 


ill our livings; first he doth send 
his messenger^, the true preachers of 
his wcjrd, to admonish and warn us 
of our duty : that as he for his part, 
for the great love he bore unto us, 
delivered his own Son to suffer 
death, that we by his death might 
be delivered from death, and be re- 
stored to the life everlasting, ever- 
more to dwell with him, and to be 
partakers and inheritors with him of 
his everlasting glory and kingdom 
of heaven ; ‘so again, that we for our 
parts should walk in a godly life, as 
becometh his childnm to do. And 
if this will not serve, but still we re- 
main disobedient to his w'ord and 
will, not knowing him, not loving 
him, not fearing him, not putting 
our Avhole trust and confidence in 
him ; and on the other side, to our 
neighbours, behaving ourselves un- 
cluipitably, by disdain, envy, malice, 
or by coimnitting murder, robbery, 
adultery, gluttony, deceit, lying, 
swearing, or other like detestable 
works and ungodly behaviour ; then 
lie threateneth us by terrible commi- 
nation, swearing in great anger, that 
whosoever doth these works shall 
never enter into his rest, which is the 
kingdom of heaven.'' 

And if these threatenings do not 
serve, then (jod will shew his ter- 
rible countenance upon us, will pour 
intolerable plagues upon our heads; 
an(i after, he will take from us all 
his aid and assistance wherewith 
before he did defend us from all 
such manner of calamity. And this 
is taught both by Christ himself and 
the evangelical prophet Isaiah, in 
the parables of the vineyard, w^ich 
was left to perish, because it brought 
forth wild grapes. ‘ ‘ By these threat- 
enings we are monished and warned, 
that if we, which are the ciiosen 
vineyard of God, bring not forth 
good grapes, that is to say good 
works, that may be delectable and 
pleasant in Ills sight, when he look- 
cth for them, when he sendeth his 
messengers to call upon us for 
them; but rather bring forth wild 
grapes, that is to say, sour works. 
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inswept, unsavoury, and unfruitful ; 
then will he pluck away all defence, 
aid suffer grievous plagues of fa- 
nikie, battle, dearth, and death to 
light upon us. Finally, if these do 
not yet serve, he will let us lie wastS ; 
he will give us over ; he will turn 
away from us ; he will dig and delve 
no more about us; he will let us 
alone, and suffer us to bring forth 
oven such fruit as we will ; to bring 
forth brambles, briars, and thorns, 
all naughtiness, and all vice ; and 
that so abundantly, that they shall 
clean overgrow us, choke, strangle, 
and utterly destroy us." And al- 
though the wicked may not perceive, 
that they are abandoned of God, al- 
though they may even rejoice at es- 
caping from temporal punishment 
and suffering, and at being permitted 
to run on in pleasure and ungodliness, 
yet is this a dreadful token that God 
ioveth them not; that like a parent, 
who has ceased to chasten a froward 
child, because he has determined to 
disinherit hhn, so God bestows no 
ntore cost and pains upon them, 
because he will cast them away 
for ever. Which considerations 
shoiihl move and stir us to cry unto 
God with vdl our hearts, that we 
may not be brought into this sor- 
rowful, miserable, and dreadful 
state. For what a deadly grief it 
must be, to be under the wrath of 
God, to be forsaken of him, to have 
his Holy Spirit, the author of all 
goodness, taken from us, and to 
be left meet for no better pur- 
pose than to be condemned for ever 
in hell. Such persons shall be 
no longer of God’s kingdom ; they 
shall be no longer governed by his 
Holy Spirit ; they shall be put from 
the grace and benefits that they 
had, and ever might have enjoyed 
ill Christ; they shall be deprived 
of the heavenly light and life, which 
they had in Christ, while they abode 
in ; they shall be as they were 
once, as men without God in this 
world, or rather in a worse taking. 
And to be short, they shall be given 
into the power of the devil, which 


bcareth the rule in ail them which 
4)e cast away from Clod, as he •did 
in Saul and Judas, and generally 
ill all such as work after their own 
wills, the children of mistrust and 
unbelief. Let us beware, there- 
fore, good Christian people, lest 
that we rejecting or casting away 
God’s word, by the wliich wc ob- 
tain and retain true faith in God, be 
not at length cast off so far, that we 
become as the children of unbe- 
lief." 

Such persons arc of two differ- 
ent sorts: one sort weighing their 
sinful and detestable living, will 
not be persuaded in their heart3, 
but that God either cannot, or else 
will not, take him again to his mercy 
and favour. The other sort having 
God’s promises, and making them 
larger than ever he did, trust that 
though they continue never so long 
in their sinful and detestable living, 
yet that God, at the end of their life, 
will shew his mercy upon them, and 
that then they shall return. Both 
these sorts of persons are in a dam- 
nable state ; yet God hath shewed 
means whereby bolh, if they take 
heed in season, may escape. The 
first, while they may rightly despair, 
as touching any hope that there 
may he in themselves, so if they will 
consider that God’s mercy is the re- 
medy a])pointed for all that be sorry 
and truly penitent, and will trust 
ill his mercy, may be sure that they 
shall obtain it ; God having pro- 
mised, that what time soever a sin- 
ner doth return. Ids wickedness shall 
be forgotten. The second sort, as 
they believe the promises, so should 
they also believe the threatenings of 
God : which threatenings will cer- 
tify them, that if they do over 
boldly presume of God's mercy, 
and live dissolutely, so will God 
still more and more withdraw his 
mercy from them ; and that he is so 
provoked to wrath at length, that 
many times he destroyeth such 
sumers suddenly. For he hath pro- 
mised mercy to such as be truly pe- 
nitent, even at the latter end ; but 
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he hath not promised long life or 
Uiw repentance, pn tlie contrary^ 
he hath made every man’s life un- 
certain, that we might put our hope 
in the end, and not in the mean time 
live ungodly to his high displeasure. 
Wherefore, let us follow tlie coun- 
sel of the Wise Man ; let us make 
no tarrying to turn to the Lord ; 
Jet us turn bclimes, and when we 
luni let us pray, that all our sins 
may be forgiven, and that we may 
be received graciously. “ And if 
we turn to him with an humble and 
very penitent heart, he will receive 
us into his favour and grace, for his 
holy name’s sake, for his promibe 
sake, for his truth and mercy’s sake, 
promised to all faithful believers in 
Jesus Christ his Son.’' 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 

And David clian«;ed liia boliavioiir 
before them, and fei^iud himself mad in 
flieir hands, and scrabbled on the doors of 
the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon 
his beard. Then said Achisli unto his 
servants, Lo ye see this man is mad: 
wherefore then lipve ye brought him to 
me ?” 1 Sam. xxi. 14, 

The illness of w hich David feigned 
himself to be alHicted was the fall- 
ing sickness which was supposed to 
be relieved by foaming at the mouth 
according to Celsus. Plautus in his 
Captives introduces a similar de- 
scription. 

Tyndams loq. Hegio, hie homo rabiosus 
habitus est in ^lide. 

Ne tn, qnodistic fahulctur, aures imniittas 
tuas : 

Nam istic hastis insectatiis est domi ma- 
trcni et patrem 

Et illic isti, qui spututiir morbus, intcr- 
dum venit. 

Proin* til ah istoc procnl recedas. 

He^o, Ultro istiim a mo. 

Arutophmiies. Ain verbero 
Me rabiosiim? atqne insectatnm esse hastis 
meum memoras patrem? 
t morbiim mihi esse, ut qui me opus 
;/liit insputarier ? 

Ne verere, multos ike morbus ho- 
||||I€S macerat 


Qtiihus inspntari saluti fecit. ^ 
Tyndarus. Atque aliis proheit. 

Capiivif Act III. Seem 4. 

Tyndai'us. Hegio, this fellow was at (Elii 
deemed 

A/nadman, give no car to what he says. 

*Tis there notorious that he thought to kill 
His father and his mother, and has often 
Fils of the falling sickness come upon him, 
Which makes him foam at month. Pray 
get yon from him. 

Hegio, Here bear him farther off ( to the 
slaves ). 

Aristopliontes. How say you rascal, 

That I am mad, and that I sought to kill 
My father and my mother? and have often 
Fits of the faliinc sickness come upon me, 
Which makes me foam at month ? 

llegio. Be not dismayed, 

Many have laboured under this disease, 

And spitting has restored them to their 
health. 

Tyndarus. 1 know to spmC at CElis it has 
proved of special use. 

And David said to Joah, and to all 
the people that were with him, rend your 
clothes, and gird you with sackcloth^ and 
mourn before Abner.’* 2 Sam. iii. ol. 

The earliest nientiun we find of 
putting on sackcloth as a token of 
grief, "is that of Jacob when he 
heard of Joseph’s supposed death 
and allusions to it as a common cus- 
tom are to be met with in many 
other parts of Scripture. Thus the 
servants of Bcn-hatlad, king of Sy- 
riaf, re(|ue‘<te(l ])ermission to sue 
for mercy before the Israelites in this 
garb of mourning, and Ahab him- 
self assumed itj when alarmed by 
the prophecies of Elijah. In fact, 
there is scarcely any public or pri- 
vate occasion of grief mentioned in 
the Scriptures without allusions to 
it. Hezekiah §, David \\, Mordc- 
caiH, Job**, all in their respective 
seasons of grief were thus clad. The 
following passage from Harris’s Col- 
lection, Vol. I. p. 71)2, proves it to 
have betMi also a practice in the new 

* Gen. xxxvii. S4. 

t 1 Kings XX. 51. 

t 1 Kings xxi. 27. 

$ 2 Kings xix. 1. 

11 1 Chron. xxi. 16. 

^ Estlier iv. 1. 

Job xvi, 






world/, The Spaniards returning 
from their ransack of Cusco, brought 
the General Chilicuchima, and seve- 
ral other great men along with them, 
to see their lord Atabalipa in his 
cjaptive state. These meM covei^d 
iheir bodies with very coarse clothe 
before they went into his presence, 
and as soon as they saw him, lift up 
their eyes and hands to the sun, 
giving thanks that they had seen 
their inca again, then they ap- 
proached him by little and little, and 
kissed his hands and feet, and, in a 
word, did him all the honours that 
could be oxj)ected in the height of 
his glory and prosperity,” 

“ When they told it unto David, lie sent 
to meet them, because the men were 
greatly ashamed : and the king said, tarry 
at Jericho until yonr beards be grown.” 
2 Sam. z. 5. 

And Jacob took Amasa by the beard 
with the right hand to kiss him.” 2 Sam. 
XX. 9. 

“ When intimate friends caress 
one another, says Sir Thomas Roe, 
in his account of the Mogul territo- 
ries, or at least when they would any 
of them express the siiicerest mutual 
respect, they take one another by the 
beard (or where there is none to be 
taken) by the chin, and cry Bohba 
or J5it, i. e. father or brother, ac- 
cording as their age is. And this 
like many other of their customs, 
appears to be very ancient, and of 
long standing in the world.” IIar~ 
ris's CoUection, Vol. I. p. 176. 

“ Such is the veracity of the 
A izeerees, a remote people living in 
the range of the Hindoo coast, or 
Indian Caucasus, that if there is a 
dispute about a stray goal, and one 

K will say it is bis, and confirm 
isertion by streaking his beard, 
the other instantly gives it up with- 
out suspicion of fraud.” Elpkin- 
stone's Account of Caubvl, p. 386. 

“ The greater part of those real 
Arabs who are fixed in cities do not 
suffer their beards to grow till they 
axe jadvanced in years, but the other 
inhabitants of the desarts never cut 


theirs at all. They carry their re^ 
•spect for the beard so far, thaty to 
touch it when they swear, is as 
solemn an oath as that of the afij- 
cieiit gods when they swore by tbe 
River Styx. They lake great care 
to keep it clean, and it may be ea- 
sily guessed that they consider it as 
a great affront when any one pulls 
them by this venerable ornament# 
A respect for the beard is equallv 
prevalent amongst the Turks, and 
all the Christians of the East,” 
Marilis Travels, Vol.* II. p. 18. 

Anti David said to Uriah, Go down to 
thy house and wash thy feet. And Uriah 
departed out of tlie king’s house, and there 
followed him a mess of meat from the 
king.'’ 2 Sam. xi. 8. 

“ She must be a widow well reported of 
for good works if she have lodged stran- 
gers, if she have washed the saints feel.” 
1 Tim. V. 10. 

It was a constant mark of respect 
shewn by a host to his guest to pro- 
\ide water for wasliiug bis feet and 
accommodations, the following pas- 
sages fully illustrate this custom, 
and are almost a paraphrase of the 
patriarchal habits so beautifully de- 
scribed in Gen. xviii. 4. xxiv. 30. 
and Judges xix. 16. 

“ Anusuya, Our guest must be 
received with due honours. 

“ Priyamuda, Stranger, you are 
welcome. Go my Sancontata ; bring 
from the cottage a basket of fruit 
and flo>\crs. The river will in the 
mean lime, supply water for his feet. 

“ Dushmdnta, Holy maid, the 
gentleness of thy speech does me 
suiheient honour.” Sancontata, an 
Ancient Indian Drama, 

“ About noon we entered Fatte- 
coiida, the capital of Boiidau ; and 
ill a little lime received an invitation 
to the house of a respectable slatee, 
or slave merchant; for as there are 
no public houses in Africa, it is cus- 
tomary for strangers to stand at the 
Bentary, or some other place of 
public resort, till they are invited to 
a lodging^ by some of the inha- 
bitants. ^Parke's Travels in Africa, 
p. 52. 
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w Our landlord Janni was so 
iiioticed at my saying that 1 per-' 
formed this terrible journey on root, 
llitit he burst into tears, uttering a 
Hiousand reproaches against the 
J^aybe for his hard heartedness and 
ingratitude, as he had twice, as he 
said, hindred Michael from going in 

e rson and sweeping the Naybe from 
s face of the earth. Water was 
liainediately procured to wash our 
IS^i And here began another con- 
tention, Janni insisted upon doing 
this himself, which made me run out 
into the yard, and declare I would 
not suffer it. After this, the like 
dispute took place among the ser- 
vants. It was always a ceremony 
in Abyssinia, to wash the feet of 
those that came from Cairo, and 
who arc understood to have been 
pilgrims at Jerusalem. This was no 
sooner finished, than a great dinner 
brought exceodiitgty well dress- 
ed. But no consideration or intreaty 
could prevail upon my kind landlord 
to sit down and partake with me. 
He would stand all the time with a 
dean towel in his hand, though he 
had plenty of servants ; and after- 
wards dined w'ith some visitors who 
had come out of curiosity to see a 
man arrived from so far.” Bruce's 
Travels, Vol. Ill, p. 121. 

The foot bearer shall hold the 
feet of the king in his lap, from the 
time when he reclines * at the board 
till he goes to rest, and he shall 
chafe them with a towel ; and dunng 
all that time he shall watch that no 
hurt happen to the king. He shall 
eat of the same dish from which the 
king takes his meat, having his back 
turned towards the fire.’' Laws of 
Hoel Dha, Southey's Madoc, Vol. 
IL p. 107. 

The rites of hospitality were 
highly respected by the ancients, 


* A^Writ is the word in Wotton’s 
vernol^ it is evident that the king must 
have Iwi at his meal, after the Roman 
fashion, or this pedifer couH not have 
chafed his feet ; this may also serve as an 
illustration of Luke vii. 38. 


thus the Lucanians had a law which 
enforced the payment of a fine on 
any man who refused admission to 
any stranger, who coming to him at 
sun-set requested a lodging for the 
ni^t.” Histoire dElien. b. iii. 
c. 1. 

“ Mithades, as he sat before the 
door of his house, ]>crceived Ihc 
Dolonci passing by ; and as by their 
dress and spears they appeared to 
be foreigners, he called to them; 
on their approach he offered them 
the use of his house, and the rites of 
hospitality^ They accepted his kind- 
ness, and being hospitably treated 
by him, they revealed to him ail the 
will of the oracle, with wliich they 
intreated his compliance. Herodot. 
Erato, 85. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

To a great part of your readers it 
would probably appear but little 
else than a tedious loss of time, 
were a writer, who professed to 
establish the fact of the uniform 
practice of the Catholic Church of 
Christ in the worship of the second 
person of the Trinity, to dwell at all 
upon the sentiments of the Divines 
of our owm Church. Much less 
would they expect to find a single 
sentence employed in proving that 
our Church itself is systematically 
Trinitai*ian in her worship. 

Those, however, who are ac- 
quainted with the Sociniaii contro- 
versy need not be reminded of the 
pains which have been formerly 
taken to prove the heterodoxy of 
Churchmen; and as an attempt i$ 
again making to revive the old ca- 
lumny, I beg leave to trouble yon 
with some remarks upon the follow- 
ing passage. It occurs in Chapter 
VI. Section v. of Dr. Lant Carpen- 
ter’s Defence of Unitarianism, and is 
couched in these words : 

The Liturgy of the Church of 
England was probably drawn up by 





diffeicent individuals ; and though in 
severlil parts of it prayer is ad- 
dressed t6 Jesus, and in some to the 
Holy Spiri^t, yet in general (as ap- 
pears from Dr* Clarke's induction 
subjoined to his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity) the worship is scrip- 
tural, addressed to the Father only. 
One passage cited by Dr. Clarke 
(from the Collect for the 18th Sun- 
day after Trinity) is to me very 
striking, ‘ To follow Thee the 
ONLY God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord .* " It appears from Dr. 
Clarke's quotations*, that there 
have not been wanting ])ersons of 
high station in the Church of Eng- 
land, who would have rejoiced if all 
had been thus; and it may be 
tliought a somewhat remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that the Prelates of these 
days are not known to express f si- 
milar sentiments. ** In the hrstand 
best ages,” says the learned Bishop 
Bull, the .Churches of Christ di- 
rected all their prayers according to 
the Scriptures to God only, 
through the alone mediation of 
Jesus Christ.” And Dr, Wake, af- 
terwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
says, The Loi'd^s Prayer teaches 
us, that we should pray to God 
ONLY, and to Him as our Father, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Would to God that the time wore 
already come, when all Christians 
will worship the Father, and him 
only, in Spirit and in truth.” 

In this passage, four points are 
asserted or implied : 

1. That the Liturgy is for the 
most part Unitarian. 

2. That as different individuals 
drew it up, some only were Trini- 
tarian. 

a. That Prelates of the present 
day preserve a sort of remarkable 


* For the use and application of these 
quotations from Dr. Clarke, Dr. L. Car- 
penter is awfully responsible. He has 
made them entirely his own. 

t The word ** express'* is in Italics in 
the original. The insinuation conveyed by 
the change of type is too obvious. 


and prudent silence, and refiraia from 
, expressing their sentiments; 
are Unitarian. ’ 

4. That Bishop Bull and 
bishop Wake, among others, would 
have rejoiced had ail the Litiil|gr 
been Unitarian. ^ 

With regard to the Liturgy ne^ 
we say any thing ? The Book .of 
Common Prayer is in every one^f 
hands, in those of its oppugners as 
well as its friends. And, if I mis- 
take not, the most acute examiner 
will find great difficulty in selecting 
one entire service, in which the most 
solemn and unqualified adoration is 
not offered to Christ, as that Lord 
and that God, from wlioin every 
blessing flows, and on whom all our 
hopes depend. The prayer of Saint 
Chrysostom, with which the Mom* 
iiig and Evening Service concludes 
daily throughout the year, is di- 
rected exclusijvely to the Son. The 
Te Deum was originally composed 
in honour of the Son of God alone ; 
a circumstance removed from ordi- 
nary observation in the English 
form, but which is evident to any 
one reading the Greek and Latin, 
confirmed as it is by tradition. St 
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Te Deum laudamus, Te Dominum 
confitemur. We praise Thee os our 
God, we acknowledge Thee to be 
our Lord. And the prayers inter- 
vening between this address and the 
passage, from which to the end our 
appeal is still exclusively to the 
Son, “ Thou art the King of Glory, 
Oh Christ," were subsequently in- 
troduced. In the Litany, though it 
commences by the most solemn sup- 
plication to the Three separately, as 
our Father, our Redeemer, and our 
Sanctifier, and then in one address 
to the united Three, since our sal- 
vation is the one undivided work of 
all ; yet are we here taught chiefly 
to direct our prayers to the Son of 
God, who w'as son of David, to 
the Lamb of Ood, who is Christ 
the Lord* ^ 

Among the Collects, that for the 
third Sunday in Advent is solely of- 





fered to JeAiis Christ; as is that for 
St« Stepheirs day, in wliich the 
Church declares to her Saviour, that 
in praying to him,* she followed the 
example of that his protomartyr. 
laUie Communion Service, how does 
the heart of every devout coniiiiuni- 
caiit bum within him, w'heii he joins 
the Church in her glorious Doxology, 
and thus addresses his Saviour; 
**.Oh God the Son, Oh Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
Thou only art the Lord.” In the 
Visitation of tho Sick, when, if ever, 
the soul should be careful to offer 
her aspirations to that God only, into 
whose presence she expects soon to 
whig her way, the Churcli bids her 
breathe her devotions to God in 
these words: “ O Saviour of the 
World, who by thy cross and pre- 
cious blood hath redeemed us, save 
us, and help us we humbly beseech 
Thee, Oh Lord.’^ And when with 
her parental care her spirit accom- 
panies her sons to the wonders and 
dangers of the deep, and would put 
a prayer into their mouth, when no 
human help is nigh, and when ** they 
are at their wits end,” ** when they 
are carried up to the heaven and 
down again to the deep, and their 
soul melteth away because of the 
trouble,” the prayer she teaches 
them is this: Thou, O Lord, that 
stillest the raging of the sea, hear, 
hear us, and save us, that we perish 
not. O blessed Saviour, that didst 
save thy disciples ready to perish in 
a storm, hear us and save us, we be- 
seech thee ! Christ have mercy upon 
us, Christ hear us ! God the Father, 
God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
have mercy upon us, save us now, 
and evermore. Amen.” 

But to dwell longer upon this 
point may seem unnecessary. And 
what can wq# think of that cause, 
which drives its supporters to such 
unwarranted assertions (they are too 
deliberate to be called rash), as- 
sertions,, whicli filfght entrap the 
unwary reader into a carelessness 
on this point by inducing persua- 
sion, that the Chi^ herself coun- 


tenances the Unitarian scheme^. Had 
, the venerable framers of oar Litur- 
gy been endued with a. prpphetic 
spirit, and foreseen the unexam- 
pled machinations of her enemies, 
thoiy could not have more cautiously 
secured her against such attempts. 
They could not have fenced this 
doctrine around with more numerous 
or more solid outworks. It is a ci- 
tadel founded upon a rock, and girt 
with a triple line of bulwarks. And 
the adversaries of our Zion know 
well, that till those are dismantled, 
their attempts on the citadel itself 
must be abortive. They would fain 
therefore persuade those, whose al- 
legiance is still true, that the Church 
would acquiesce in the abandon- 
ment of these places of strength. 
They know, that as long as prayer 
to the Son of God is the daily sa- 
crifice of Churchmen, the doctrine 
of his Godhead (founded upon the 
Scriptures, and guarded by our 
Creeds and our Articles) must be 
impugned in vain. Their great 
anxiety, therefore, is to withdraw 
those who are well affected towards 
the Church from this worship, by 
insinuating that the Church herself 
in spirit is Unitarian, and that the 
prayers to the Son, which are ad- 
mitted, were introduced in com- 
pliance with existing prejudices, or 
to satisfy the scruples of some of 
those who framed the Liturgy, and 
are contrary to her general prac- 
tice. 

On the spirit and principle of 
those by whom the Liturgy was 
framed, 1 propose to address you 
hereafter ; and on Dr. Carpenter's 
third insinuation, the fewer words we 
use the better. Whether there are any 
Prelates of the Church of England 
at the present time, who, though tliey ^ 
are not known to express Unita- 
rian sentiments^ are still Unitarian 
in their hearts, we leave to the 
Searcher of hearts to pronounce in 
his own time ; if there be such, be- 
fore him they must stand convicted 
of the basest hypocrisy. To his cog- 
nizance also we leave the motives 
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which dictated the paragraph we are 
examining. From i^hatever source 
it springs, its tendency is as evident 
as it is pernicious. But on these 
vague and general insinuations I 
will say nothing ; all that can be iff- 
ferred from the admitted fact is, that 
oiir Bishops do not crptrss IJnita- 
tariari sentiments because they do 
not entertain tlicm. 

But on the last assertion of that 
paragraph wc cannot be silent. 
Christian charity, which end iiretli 
all things, cannot check Iku* in- 
dignation, when her most sincere 
friends, the very iirmest pillars of 
the tri^Jth, are represented as sup- 
porting her temple against their real 
conviction and l>cttcr judgment. 
When an Archbishop to whose guid- 
ance and instruction the Church in- 
trusts her youth with the most ini. 
plicit confidence, is held forth to the 
world as one, who in his very Com- 
mentary on the Catechism is the ad- 
vocate for Unitarian worship ; and 
when even Bishop Bull himself, 
whose whole soul was engaged in 
establishing the Catholic doctrine of 
the 'Trinity, is selected as another 
instance of persons of high station 
in the Church, who would have re- 
joiced, had the whole Liturgv been 
Unitarian! ! 

But let us cxaniine the real senti- 
ments of these two Prelates ; and, 
for the sake of greater fairness, 
we will coniine ourselves in each 
case to the work I'rom which Dr, 
Carpenter's quotations arc drawn. 

The passage from Archbishop 
Wake occurs in his Coniiiietitary on 
the Church Catechism, an excellent 
little treatise, which, to say the 
least, common prudence would have 
prompted any one to look through, 
who intended to represent him as 
Unitarian, or to charge him with hy- 
pocrisy ; and a very moderate share 
of common honesty would then 
have put its veto upon the intro- 
duction of such a quotation for 
such purposes. In the Archbishop’s 
Tiintb Section to the question aris- 
ing from the preceding answer of the 
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catechumen, who had mentiotieA 
the eternal generation of the Son of 
God, Q. Do you then look iipOfI 
Christ to h i' e the same Divine 
tore with the Father; and so w 
have been from all eternity God, to- 
gether wuth him?" this answer fe 
subjoined, “ A. If T believe the 
Scriptures to gixe a true account of 
the nature of Christ, so I must be- 
lieve ; for I find flic same e^idences 
ill them oi‘ the (iodliead of Christ, 
that I do of tliiit of the Father.” The 
next answer fully establishes this 
from Scripture. On the article of 
the Creed, He was crucified,'' in 
answer to the question, How did 
Christ suffer all this ?” — the Arch- 
bishop writes, “ A. Only in his hu- 
man nature. His body endured all 
theinllictions of the Jews and soldiers 
without. His soul was the seat of 
all his fears, and horrors, and pains 
which he felt within. The Divine 
nature only gave worth and value to 
what the human bare. The same 
person w as God and man, who un- 
derwent all this. But the mau only 
suffered ; the Divine nature neither 
did nor could suffer any thing.*' 
In his obser\ati()ns on the third 
Commandment we find a question 
askc<l, and a reply matle to it, which 
the writer, on whose asscitions we 
have been driven to comment, would 
have done well to have read over 
again and again, and to have medi- 
tated uj>on day and niglit, before lie 
had pcrsuadeci himselt to write the 
j)aragraph under consideration, or 
the book of which it is a jiart. The 
question is, “ What are the chief 
otrenccs that mav be committed 
against tiiis part of tbe first com- 
maiidmcnt ?” And the answer, next 
to Ath(^ism, ranks “ all unworthy 
<»pinions of God, or blasphemous 
thoughts or speecJies against him. 
Such are the thoughts and speeches 
of tho^e, who not onh den\ llic doc- 
trine of the Blessed Trinity, or of 
the Divinity of Christ, but make it 
their business to expose and ridi- 
cule the belief of it! !” 

Before writing the next quotation, 
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I must first refer your readers to 
tile Section which contains it, lesj; 
they should doubt the accuracy of 
transcription, especially when it 

n fesses ^ be taken from that very 
^k, from which Dr. Lant Car. 
punter argues, that the Archbishop 
would have rejoiced had all the Li- 
turgy been Unitarian ; and they will 
find it in Section 50. After ob- 
serving upon the sin of idolatry in 
the Mass, he proposes this qiies- 
^tion, “ Q. Ought not Christ to be 
adored in this Sacrament And 
Ibis reply is this, “ A. Christ is 
everjjwhere to be adored; and there- 
fore in receiving the hoK Commu- 
nion, as well as in all other religious 
performances,** And this is the 
Protestant Archbishop of the Church 
of England, who would have re joiced 
had the worship of God llie Sou 
been excluded from her Liturgy ! ! ! 

But, ”Oh Deus ! inqua^ iios tem- 
pora resen asli?’* as the blessed mar- 
tyr Poly carp was wont to say, when 
he heard the blasphemies of the he- 
retics of his lime : that such a cause 
should exist, as would suggest an 
appeal to Bishop Bull, as the fa- 
vourer of Unitarian woi^hij) ! ! Let 
us, however, as in the case of Arch- 
bishop Wake, examine the passage 
adduced to prove his heterodoxy, 
in conjunction with its context. 
The passage occurs in a noble tract 
of his in the form of a sermon ; and 
on the doctrine itself it were well 
for a Christian Remembrancer to 
bring, on any occasion, his truly 
pious and primitive sentences to our 
minds ; and when he is charged with 
hypocrisy, or apostacy, or both, 
the admission of them is only jus- 
tice to the injured memory of so 
great and good a man. Before the 
framer of that charge could have 
arrived at the passage on w hich he 
rcsljl it, he must have read the 
• fol|jyying extract : 

teriDOD ift entitleci, Forms of 
the public Worship of God, 
^ the very Beginumg of 
ity, and not only ancient but 



" It is observable,*’ he says, 

** that however <the ancient Liturgies 
have been altered and corrupted in 
after times by many additions and 
interpolations, yet there are in all 
or^ them still remaining many excel- 
lent and divine forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving in which they all agree ; 
and which, therefore, cannot be 
thought to have any other original, 
than apostolical order and appoint- 
ment, deUvered to the several na- 
tions together with the first preach- 
ing ami plantation of Christianity 
among them. Such, for example, 
is tile ‘ Sursum Corda' in the of- 
of the Comiminion, the Priest 
saying, ‘ Lift up your hearife,' and 
the people answering, ' We lift them 
up unto the Lord.’ There is no 
Liturgy in any Church of Christ to 
this day, hut hath this form. Such 
is the excellent form of Thanks- 
giving in the sameotiice of theCorii- 
niiiiiion to be performed by the 
Priest and the jieople, the Wicst 
saying, ‘ Let us gi\c thanks unto 
our J^ord God,’ and the people an- 
sw'criiig, ‘ It is im et ami right so 
to do.' Sucli also is the Doxology, 
or glorification of the c\er-blessed 
Trinity, ‘ (ilory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost.’ For tliey are much mis- 
taken, who think this form was first 
set up in the Church of Christ 
against the Arian heresy ; it was in 
use in the Churches of Christ from 
the beginning. Hence Justin Martyr, 
who lived very near the apostolic age, 
in hi> second Apology, towards the 
end, setting forth the public worship 
of Christians in his time, tells us, 

‘ In all our oblations (i. e. in all 
our cucharisls) we bless and praise 
the Maker of all things by his Sou 
Jesus Christ, and by the Holy 
Ghost.’ And the Christians of 
Smyrna, in their epistle to the 
Church of Philonielia (extant in 
Eusebius), concerning the mattyr- 


iiseful and Decenary upon many Accounts.*' 
An analysis of the argument appeared in 
the Twelfth Nnnber of this Work. Eo. 



dom df Polycarp, the disciple of 
John the Apostle, 'of which they 
were eye-wknesses, tells us, that 
blessed martyr, in his la»t prayer at 
the stake, used this form, ‘ I praise 
Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Th^, 
by the eternal ^^^igh Priest, Jesus 
Christ, thy beloved Son, by whom 
to Thee, together with him in the 
Holy Ghost, be glory now and for 
ever. Amen/ And the brethren of 
Smyrna themselves thus conclude 
their epistle: ‘We bid you fare- 
wel in our Lord Jesus, with whotifi 
be glory to God llie Father, and 
to the Holy Ghost.’ Hence in the 
apostolical constitutions, herein we 
have eertaiiiiy the hcsl aecount of 
the primitive Liturgy of the 
evu Churches, we find this full 
Doxology : ‘ To Thee, O Father, 
and to thy Son, Christ our Lord, 
and God, and King, and to the 
Holy Ghost, be glory, praise, ma- 
jesty, adoration, and worship, now 
and to eternal ages. Amen.’ So 
that if this J)oxolog> had an occa- 
sional original upon I he account of 
any heresy, that denied the faith of 
the Holy Trinity, it was at first de- 
signed against the Cerinthians and 
Ehioiiites, wlio tlisturbed the Church 
of Christ ill the very age of the 
Apostles, and denied the Divinity 
of our Lord, and eousequeiiliy op- 
jingiied the doctrine of (he ever- 
blessed Trinity, no less than the 
Anaiis aflerwards did. But the 
truth is, tliis Doxology was not oc- 
casionally taken up iii opposition to 
any heresy, but is an essential part 
of Christian worship, necessarp to 
be used always by all Christians, 
if there had never been any heresy 
in the world. For all Christians arc 
baptixed in, or into, the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, the faith, service, and 
worship of the Holy Trinity, and so 
from their very baptisms are obliged 
to render and give to each person 
divine worship and adoration. In. 
deed, this is the main difterence be- 
tween the worship of Christians 
and of the Jews. The Jews wor- 


ship God as one single person, ao- 
Itnowledging neither. Son, nor 
sonal Holy Ghost subsisting in tl]^ 
Divine nature. But we ChristiaiM 
worship God in a Trinity ofPersoi^' 
and Unity of Essence — God the Fs|f 
fher. Son, and Holy Ghost, three 
Persons and one God.” 

This sentence of the renowned 
champion of the orthodox faith 
must have been read by his calum- 
niators before they came to the pa- 
ragraph from which they Jiave 
quoted. And that enfire paragraph 
runs thus, “Those c^xcelleiit men, 
oui first reformers, took care to re- 
tain and preser^e what was ])rimi- 
tive ami good in the Liturgies of 
other Churches, and to pare off all 
excrescences and adventitious cor- 
ruptions of after-times. We havf 
no prayers to saints and angels; 
but all our prayers are directed as 
they ought to be to God alone, 
tbrougb Jesus Christ, the only Me- 
diator between God and man. We 
have no fabulous legends imposed 
on us, but we have the Holy Scrip- 
tures both of the Old and Testa- 
ments ill an excellent order and me- 
thod daily read to us. Our prayers 
are in a tongue and language we all 
understamh’' 

If more were wanted to the same 
jiurpose, more might easily be 
found ; but 1 have extracted enough 
to vindicate the memory of Bishop 
Bull, ami to afford his calumniators 
an opportunity of retracting their 
lnistatemellt^. 

T. 

Oxford, 


ON SCHOOLS FOR ALL DENOIk^I- 
NATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Among the subjects, which have so 
seriously agitated the public mind, 
none, perhaps, has produced more 
practical results than that of the 
education of the poor. The blaae 
3X2 
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»f its utility, free from established 
priivj;iples, was, at one time so* 
great, that every one, who wished 
to give instruction according to 
known tenets and lixed institu- 
tions, was charged with being an 
enemy to human liherty and human 
happiness. This has been carried 
to ;$uch an extent, that men seem 
now to threaten the kingdom walk 
iadivldnrd licentiousness. They seem 
to think that one man is a world of 
himself; that he is to form his own 
mind, imbibe * principles from him- 
self, and in all things to confide to 
his own }>rivate Jiidginent. The to- 
leration, which a wise govcrninent 
allowed in religions and political 
matters, instead of heinir received 
with decorum and gratitude, has 
been succeeded by animosity and 
uljtbaukfnlness. Not content with 
preserving their own privileges, the 
Dissenters invade that Government 
by whose permission they exist, and 
publicly hold up to contempt that 
ibrin of doctrine from which they 
were allow^ed to wdthdraw^ But the 
point to which I w'oidd venture to 
request your attention at the present 
is this : how far the instruction of 
children, without inculcating any 
religious opinions, can be encou- 
raged by members (if the Established 
Church ; and how far such cliildreii, 
when so taught, are likely to be- 
come good subjects of the King, and 
true friends of the Government. 

I know Editor, that there are 
many who, calling themselves con- 
scientious members of the Church 
of England, have lent, and do at 
this present time lend, their assist- 
ance to a class of men, who exult 
In the diffusion of undefined in- 
stru|?tion. I would be willing to 
attribute this to the best of motives. 
I would not insinuate that, as men, 
th eyjigtv e not a right to lay out their 
trea||iws as they think proper; but 
I Christians and ns mem- 

the Established Church, 
lire bound by <;very solemn tie 
of fluty adhere to thefr brethren, 
especintfly to them of the household 


of faith. But is it not illiberal to 
confine education? No, it is edu- 
cation’s excellence to badetermined. 
You belong,^ to society, as a man ; 
you belong to the Church of Eng- 
iafid, as a Christian. How then 
can you unite against yourself? 
He that is not with me is against me. 
If you instruct the olfspring of your 
ow'n society, without giving them 
the principles of your society, you 
deprive them of their rights. For as 
this nation has an estviblished faith, 
all children horn wilhin its limits 
ought, unless they are particularly 
exempted hy an imlidgence granted 
to their parents, to he instructed in 
the duties and doetrines of then* 
nation. Therefoie the Church of 
England, and the Church of Eng 
land alone, should he the religion 
and instruction of infants. But are 
not all men free by nature ? (j rant- 
ed. But are we in a state of nature? 
Society has its duties ; kingdoms have 
their laws. A child is subject to those 
laws and to those duties, while in a 
state of infuney, as well as w hen ad- 
vanced to maturity. There is no 
such thingas an individual possessing 
individual freedom. Every man is a 
meniher of some society, and consti- 
tutes apart of the whole. You cannot 
thcn,consisleiilly with your religions 
professions, assist in the siijiport of 
opposite opinions; nor, as an En- 
glishman, allow a state of nature. 
But docs not God send rain on the 
jubc and on the unjust? True. 
But you are not omnipotent. All 
your endeavours, all your exer- 
tions, all your assistance, personal 
or pecuniary, arc quite insufficient 
for the members of your own 
Church. I do not require you to 
injure or invade those who differ 
from you ; but I hardly think you 
act justly by distributing to those 
who hate yon that kind attention, 
which your own friends in vain de- 
mand. But cannot you give your 
mite to forward the instruction of 
children in general, as well as of your 
own members in partioiilar ? This 
indeed is a high-sounding^ liberal 
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sentiiofint ; but it is carrying your 
benevolence too fart The value of a 
gift is enhanced or diminished by its 
application. You should consider 
what might be the j)robable result, 
if all members of the Church should, 
instead of providing entirely for the 
children of their own coinuiunity, 
withdraw a part of the assistance 
that was due to them; and, lea\iiig 
many of them ignorant, should, 
under the false idea of acting fraiis- 
cendeiitly liberal, transfer that part 
to those, who are professed adver- 
saries. If iiuieed, you waver in your 
faith, and are inclined to esteem the 
eeclesiastical polity (if there is such 
a thing) ol the Dissenters, as pre- 
senting equal claims for your favour 
and sup[>ort, I can only i egret, that 
any wlio call themselves Church- 
men should be so inconsistent. 
Consider — What Ls my creed ? What 
reason can I give for the hope that 
is in me ? Am 1 fixed ? Do I be- 
lieve that the Church of England is 
truly and really the Church of 
Christ? Do I believe that all her 
doctrines are according to the Scrip- 
tures ? Then if I do, can 1 consci- 
entiously instruct children in any 
other tenets ; or can I instruct them 
without giving them niy own ? Im- 
})05sible. Whence comes then this 
mconsisteiicy ? 

You cauiiot have given that rc- 
llection to the subject which it de- 
serves. Y^ou do not make that two- 
fold distinction between men in a 
state of nature and society, and be- 
tween a professor of Christianity 
and a member of the Church of 
England. All professors of Chris- 
tianity have notions, which distin- 
guish them from heathens and 
deists. They have duties as Chris- 
tians, which others have not as 
heathens. Each distiuctibii of Chris- 
tians is also preserved by attten- 
tiou to its ])cculiar doctrines. All 
are disposed to support their own. 
Heathens follow their own niys. 
terifs; Dissenters encourage tteir 
own notions, and no other; and 


why should the Church of England 
,be backward to support herl # ? • 
Do you fear the’ charge of 
gotry? What! have you no right 
defend your own sentiments ? Ali^ 
knowing them to he true, are you 
afraid to presene them, lest you 
obtain the unmerited charge of bi- 
gotry ? From whom do you expect 
this charge ? From men who are ex- 
tremely liberal, no doubt ; from 
men wlio support schools “ for all 
denominations.’^ Why do they charge 
you with bigotry? ls»it not because 
the} w ant } our countenance and as- 
sistance to iheir plans ? Are they 
not eager in advancing their own 
schemes? When you request their 
concurrence in jiromoting what you 
think the good of the Church of 
England, or the aftcetions of its 
members, do you find them so ex- 
tremely forward to join you ? Do 
they then exhibit that universal 
benevolence they recommend to 
your practice? When, as a member 
of the Cliurch of England, you de- 
sire them to support its interests 
and they refuse, how can you con- 
sistently advance plans of their 
proposal, w'hich never can augment 
its w elfare, but will assuredly increase 
its enemies, and undermine its sta- 
bility? Regard not then the charge 
of bigotry. They who make the 
charge are giving full proof, that 
they themselves are far from being 
free. 

Children are instructed in their 
youth w'ilh so much anxiety, be- 
cause all find from experience, that 
what is imparted in that tender age, 
is remembered longest, and has the 
greatest influence in regulating their 
actions. If the temptations to sin 
are so great, that few, if any, in the 
prime of life and reason can with- 
stand their power, it becomes a 
most serious and important duty 
early to infix those notions of integ- 
rity and virtue in the mind, wliich 
may best lead the child to propriety 
of behaviour. Infancy is tJie tini€^ 
for doing this. Now, you are llie 
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tHember of a Church, which you be- 
lifve to aiFord the appointed ineans<» 
of salvation ; you can perceive in 
doctrines such precepts, and in 
i^s motives all that is necessary to 
Oxcite, preserve, and perfect the 
character of man. You acknow- 
ledge the obligations it imposes on 
Its professors ; and you believe it is 
apart of your duty to feed the lambs 
of Christ with the sinctre milk of 
the word, that they may grow in 
iprace. Now, if you permit them to 
jive without God in the world ; if 
you teach them to make use of their 
reasoning powers, and of the facul- 
ties God has given them without 
directing them to any object ; if 
you tell them to be learned, to 
study, to search the truth, and, in- 
stead of recommending the prin- 
ciples you have experienced, and 
know to be true,. allow them to con- 
verse with those who profess quite 
different sentiments, and leave them 
to receive whatever impression such 
a motley assemblage is calculated 
to create, you are nut only hazard- 
ing the temporal and eternal happi- 
ness of the children themselves ; but, 
however liberal you may wish to be 
regarded, you are indeed guilty of a 
serious breach of duty to yourself, 
your country, and your Church, 
But you think it right, that all chil- 
dren should possess the blessings of 
instruction. To refuse instruction, 
indeed, might be an infringerueiit of 
their rights in some countries, or in 
the estimation of suiiic infidel com- 
munities in this country ; but in a 
member of the Christian Church, 
to give instruction without endea- 
vouring to form a religious cha- 
racter, without being grounded on 
a religious foundation and directed 
to a religious end, is not only cul- 
pable, but criminal. You may not 
send your own children, but by your 
pfcaniary assistance, you enable the 
school to receive some one whose 
are less capable of know, 
mg, or less desirous of doing, , what 
is right. This child" then, whose 
parents may belong to the Church 


of England, you send, or are the 
means of his behig sent, to a school 
** for all denominations.*' It is a 
fundamental principle of this school, 
thdt no religious tenets in particular 
art taught, but religion, en masse, 
generally. He has two main sources 
from whence he may imbibe his no- 
tions : from his books, and from his 
companions. The former may ul- 
timately influence; the latter, at pre- 
sent, incline his actions and thoughts. 
Now if, as is actually the case, chil- 
dren of BO many different sorts of 
religion mingle together, there must 
be frequent occasions happening, 
when the child must either compro- 
mise his principles, must be shocked 
by bearing them despised, or must 
himself be despised by most around 
him. On one side the Jew, on ap- 
other the Socinian ; here the super- 
stitions Catholic, there the pre- 
sumptuous Calvinistic Methodist, 
vent their various absurdities. All 
are taught to contemn the Church- 
hoy. Can he then learn from these 
that reverence, that purity, that 
firmness of faith, which the Church 
requires ? Can he learn even those 
minor virtues, of respect, confi- 
dence, and veneration towards that 
Church he daily hears ( aiurnniated. 
It is impossible, in the midst of so 
many heterogeneous and discordant 
notions pressing him on every side, 
that he can either preserve those 
few sentiments he had previously 
learnt, or collect, from such a con- 
fused mixture, a proper scheme of 
the Christian religion. So that to 
send a child into a school, where be 
may hear and learn all religions, or 
may learn none, and yet to send him 
on purpose to select what is best, pre- 
supposes him to be possessed of a 
more extensive genius, and more 
powers of dtftcrimination, than ever 
fell to the share of the oldest pro- 
fessor of divinity. 

But pray, what is taught in those 
scools ** for all denominations 
** For all denominations!” What 
a divine sound I As the waters 
cover the sea,” ** All shall be 
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taught of God,** &c. “ The just 
and the unjust,'' Free as the 

spirit,” &c. All these and innu- 
merable other passages are pro- 
duced to sanction ** all denomina- 
tions,” Well, but answer, Whaf is 
taught? Reading.— What books? 
The Bible. — What before the Bible? 
Some spelling initiatory books. — 
What sentiments do they contain ? 
Sentiments to which all subscribe, 
Jew, Gentile, and Christian ? Yes, 
all unite. — But can it be pos- 
sible ? All may and often have been 
standing in a class of eight children 
round a j)aste-board leaf. The 
same lesson has been read by all. — 
Whv read it? First for obtaining 
the art and composition of words; 
secoiully to understand them. — Do 
they all understand alike ? What 
guide? None? Yes, the master. — 
What is he? In nine cases out of 
ten a rank Methodist, or an im- 
blusliing Socinian. Children are 
guided by him. Now do you wish 
your children to be so instructed ; 
your own children ? Noj; you can- 
not, Why then sutler lielpless 
members of your coinrminity to be 
warped by men, whose principles 
you condemn ? 

But suppose the master should be 
a respectable man, prejudiced in fa- 
vour of no particular sect, what be- 
comes then of the religious cha- 
racter of your child, I'he books 
may inculcate some, general notions, 
which the lad hears every day con- 
tradicted ; but they teach him no- 
thing as a member of the Church of 
England. He has the same advan- 
tages as the children of Dissenters. 
Truly he is under miicli much obli- 
gation for this indulgence. How 
then are their peculiar notions 
taught ? The respective ministers of 
different sects must meet once a 
week, on Saturday, and each takes 
his class, and then, with unanimity 
and ardour, inculcate their various 
sentiments. Here the Catholic, with 
solemn gravity, presses on the ju- 
venile mind, his tenets of papal in- 
fallibility, and heretical perdition. 
Opposite to him the reformed mi- 


nister derides, in sacred fevity, 
doctrines of the Roqian church/ 
another part of the room, the 
nian, caustic and self-presuinli^ 
publicly reprobates the veneraBil 
earnestness of Catholic and Proti^ 
tant. Here again the Quaker, wt% 
a sigh of mysticism ; beholds in 
holy regret the whole unsanctimd- 
nious group*! To meet thus, and in- 
fuse principles contrary to tbfe 
Established Church, and engcnd4ir 
schism, may suit the zeal^of self- 
elected, roving ministers ; but surely 
the respectable Clergyman, of a 
fixed national Church, would hardly 
be Justified in mingling with this in- 
congruous meeting. Ordained ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
Engliiiid, and regularly appointed 
to the cure ot souls, he could not, 
consistently with his dignity, offi- 
cially associate with those, who are 
neither canonically ordained, nor le- 
gally instituted ; and whose only aim 
is to deprive him of the lambs and 
sheep ol liis flock. These he must 
teach, and feed, and protect in his 
own fold. 

On these considerations then, it 
becomes eveiy one to examine fur- 
ther into the utility, or rather into 
the propriety, of a Churchman pro- 
iiioting general instruction, without 
providing any religious food for his 
own members. The arguments, 
which seem to have the greater 
eftect in persuading members of the 
Established Cluircli to lend their as- 
sistance to schools of all denomi. 
nations are, 1st. A deplorable pic- 
ture of ignorance ; “ poor lost chil- 
dren ; “ benighted;” “ clouded in 
the grossest wretchedness,*' «5tc. And 
2dly. The assertion, that nothing 
will be taught prejudicial to the 
Church, if the Clergymen attend 
properly to the instruction of their 
part of thi children ; and that the 
Bible will be taught. It is wonder- 
ful to see how powerfully weak 
minds may be influenced by the 
passions ! 4&d how captivating that' 
liberality, which comprehends under 
one roof the professors of almost 
every brancli of Christianity, But 
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when you consider the <>l alienations 
of your own duty ; the real benefits 
imparted by these sehooN, and com- 
pare them with the miavoidable 
evils, you will see the j>ro))riety of 
conferrino' all yoiir power to the 
rie^ht trniniiii> of your own chil- 
dren, and of h‘avin^ iion-ccmformiiii^ 
parties to piii '.m* their <»\vii desii»iis. 
You cannot Init aclvnowded^e, th<at 
the sciiools “ for all denoniiiiations” 
ori£;’inaU‘(i ainonast Dissenters, are 
generally sinjported, and entirely 
directed h\ them : and yet you send 
your children to be instructed in 
religious knowdedge and in religious 
W'Orship, to a place where the form 
of doctrine and of worshiji, which you 
revere, is never inentioiu d ; or if 
mentioned, is only nu ntioned in 
terms of rojiroaeh and contempt. 
Why, if they rcfpiire all children to 
conform to their rules, should they 
think it illiberal for the numibers of 
the Church of England to establish 
rules for the guidance of their own 
schools? They insist, that nocliihl 
shall be tauglit any religious 
except on Saturdays, b> the respec. 
tivc ministers. In our schools, we 
require our children to learn the 
particular scheme of oiir Church and 
doctrine; and >et, forsooth, while 
only exerting the same antliority, 
we are assaulled with imiunierahle 
charges of bigotry, and such like 
crimes. It is true, we do require 
our Catechis’ii to he taught ; and, 
blessed be God, it U taught, and 
well taught. It is true, the general 
principles of loyalty and ail’ection 
to the Government are inculcated ; 
and thankful may we be, that they 
are so. But are the same principles 
imbibed in “ sclnuds of all denomi- 
nations P* I arijiwer, they are not. 
As no jiarticnlar tenets of religion 
are taught, so in all matters con- 
nected with fixed establishments, no 
sentiments of good will an* inspired. 
Nay, I am afraid, the hite and pre- 
sent discontented state of the coun- 
try, though not wholly, \»el in some 
measure, has proceeded from that 
system, which disseminates instruc- 


tion without inculcating anycTefinitc 
principles of Irving, any love to 
the <Mvil administration of their 
country, or any veneration for its 
sacred institutions. The ahilily to 
read, instead of bcuiig accompanied 
with impressions of religion, \irtue, 
contentment, and humility, has un- 
doubtedly produced j)r(‘suming de- 
magogues, captions inlidcU, and 
bl:is])hem()us ])liilosop]iers. Il is 
too true, that no particular religion^ 
jirinciples ha\e bccui inculcated; 
that allectiou to wliat has hillu‘rt«> 
been deemed bommrable, has not 
been insjiired ! Ibit it is ^aid, tliert' 
alwaxs have been villains, and always 
will be. But was there cmt any 
pi'riml, wIk'U large ])ublic institu- 
tions waue erected in a kingdom, to 
introduce any ojiinions, but such as 
were fa\onrabh‘ to the legal and an- 
cient cstablishimmt of tin* country; 
institutions w'hich have b<‘cn Imilt in 
direct opposition to the anthoriziul 
establishments in (dnirch and State, 
(.’an these schoids then have any 
tendency to jiromote reverence to 
the Cliiirch, or afft'ctioii to the (io- 
vernmeiit ? \nd il’ not, how can tlie 
members of tlie Establisherl C'linndi 
jiislif) lln*ir siipjiort of them. 

Plin.ACRJRds. 

Durham, 


ON PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

To the Editor of the Remetnbr'ancer, 

Sir, 

In a late nuinher yon ha\e intro- 
duced some excellent remarks on 
the subject of Parochial Libraries, 
for the use of the common people; 
and as 1 happen to reside in a 
neiglihourhood in which tiu'se insti- 
tutions hav<" been for some time in 
active operation, I trust that you 
will allow me to offer some further 
arguments in favour of their general 
adoption throughout the kingdom. 

And tirst, as yon have already 
observed, some plan of this kind 
is imperiously demandecl by the ex- 





bting state of society amongst ns. 
la a country which has arrived at 
the utmost pitch of civilization and 
refinement, and which enjoys the 
freedom of the English Constitution^, 
nothing can be more plain than the 
expedience of using every moral 
restraint which may regulate and 
controul the licentiousness of the 
public press. Since the strong arm 
of the law cannot in such a country 
interfere, but in some gross and 
notorious instances, surely it be- 
comes the better part of society to 
aid the weakness and deficiency of 
the law in tliis respect, by support- 
ing every rational and consistent en- 
deavour to direct and controul, with- 
out fettering or destroying the li- 
berty of national sciitimeiit. 

Now, it has been always a pro- 
blem with moralists and legislators, 
whether an unlimited freedom of the 
press was consistent with a state of 
social security, and with a due re- 
gard to legislative authority and 
public morals. And of late years 
the difficulty of solving this problem 
has become so great in this country, 
that 1 apprehend most reflecting men 
have arrived at something like the 
following conclusion: “ that either 
we must find out some new method 
of exercising a moral controul over 
the opinions of the multitude, or 
that we must be content to sacrifice 
a considerable part of our national 
liberties to save the remainder.” 

Ill this distressing dilemma, it is 
highly consolatory to see such a 
mediatory system brought forward 
as that which is now patronised and 
recommended by “ the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
This system proceeds on the princi- 
ple, that though a public and au- 
thorised license of the press would 
not be consistent with the freedom 
of our Constitution ; yet that it is, 
on all accounts, desirable some 
moral restraint and controul should 
be exercised over the opinions of the 
populace^ which restraint and con- 
troul cannot be more temperately or 
more efficiently carried into effect. 
Remembrancer, No, 2L. 


than the general establishutent 
f^arochial Libraries for the oomiDOl^ i 
people. fv I 

Really, Sir, I must say that 
is the discovery of a very powetf^ 
engine for the direction of popula^;^ 
opinion, and that if it can be^ 
brought into contact with that cu-* 
riosity and desire of knowledge, 
which have been universally excited 
by means of the National Schools, 
it may in a few years alleviate or 
remedy some of the worst evils 
which threaten to afBict our Church 
and Nation. If you consider only 
the wonderful influence and effect 
which these parochial institutions 
would impart to the Clergy who are 
to govern and direct them, you will 
perceive the mighty benefits which 
must result from their adoption. By 
working such a steam-engine for a 
few years in a country parish, you 
might influence the opinions of al- 
most every individual in your neigh- 
bourhood. The effect, though silent 
and unnoticed, would be certain and 
universal ; it would be brought about 
without any apparent interference of 
the individual, and without awaken- 
ing any of those prejudices which so 
often defeat the best intended 
^schemes. 

For this end, it should be strongly 
recommended to the resident mi- 
nister of every country parish to 
connect a library of this descriptioti 
with tlie parochial school, if there 
be any under his jurisdiction. But 
if the parish be large and extensive, 
it would be desirable that several 
minor institutions of the same kind 
should be gradually established, and 
connected with the poor-house, the 
work-house, or any other public 
charity, over which his influence ex- 
tended. By a judicious union of 
the religions with the entertaining 
books, he would soon obtain a very 
salutary controul over the opiuioiM^ 
of the majority of his parishioner^^ 
and its effect on their morals and 
attachment to the Church, would, I 
am persuaded, become quickly ap- 
parent. 

3 Y 
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The same effects, 1 allow, woqlc^ 
npt be so rapid amongst the denser 
populations of our towns and cities, 
because here there are many coun- 
teracting forces which it would be 
&r more diilicult to overcome. But, 
by patience and perseverance, even 
under these circumstances, much 
would be gradually accomplished. 
To meet the difficulties, it w'ould 
be desirable, that a great number of 
Btnall depositories of those books and 
tracts should be introduced into all 
our large manufacturing towns. Let 
tlie jmrochial minister in these dis- 
tricts connect them not (udy with the 
parochial schools, but with all the 
public institutions in his parish. 
Thus, they might be added, with the 
best effect to all jails and houses of 
correction, to hospitals and dispen- 
saries of every kind, and to all the 
minor Sunday Schcwls. Each of 
these would form fresh centres, from 
which the same principles would 
emanate, and thus a large and popu- 
lous district might be gradually 
brought under the influence of the 
purest moral and religious opinions. 

If, according to the bill which has 
just been brought into Parliament, 
the legislature should not only re- 
commend, but enforce the geners^ 
establishment of Parochial Schools, 
then it appears to me, that we shall 
be more than ever under the neces- 
Bity of following up their instructions 
bv the corresponding establishment 
of these Parochial Libraries. For, 
who can say what sliali be the result 
of all this addition of power and 
knowledge, unless it be brought un- 
der some common restraint and con- 
troul, and how can this be effected 
in so cheap, practical, and cffica- 
^ the 

po# with suitaWl and instructive 
books? But it would be desirable, 
J.^prebend, thal^^to avoid the ap- 
H^rance of gratuitous establish- 
%ients, these lib^ies should be 
Bupported by a ^all annual sub- 
scription, not mo|e than a penny a 
month* This would give the poor 


man that feeling of right and inde- 
pendence, which it is so desirable to 
cultivate under proper limitations, 
and it would make him value the 
library in a far higher degree, than 
if he received it in the form of an 
eleemosynary grant. 

I consider the institution of the 
National Schools, the Saving Banks, 
and the Parochial Libraries, as hav- 
ing one great end and object in 
view, the raising up the poor from 
that state of ignorance and depen- 
dence into which they have been 
thrown by the Poor Laws, and en- 
couraging tlieiii to form habits of 
prudence and reflection, of religious 
and moral excellence. Tliey arc 
parts of one system, wliicb if it can 
be brought to act in concert w ith our 
existing constitutions in Church ami 
State, will hereafter prove a signal 
beiietit and blessing to tlic country. 
But let us not deceive ourselves or 
others. No plan of popular educa- 
tion can be of permanent use or im- 
portance which is not founded on 
the basis of the Church of England. 
Hence I would have the Clergy fore- 
most in promoting each of these in- 
stitutions, satistied that they are 
called for by the manners of the age, 
and by the peculiar dangers winch 
menace us. It is not in these times, 
our strength to sit still,** but to 
exert ourselves to the utmost, and 
to throw the whole weight of our 
professional character into the ba- 
lance of public opinion. On this 
account, 1 hail, Mr. Editor, with 
the strongest hopes, the late Reso- 
lutions of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and am per- 
suaded that if they will j>roceed with 
ail convenient di>patch to complete 
the intended catalogue of these Li- 
braries, and to facilitate their adop- 
tion throughout the country, they will 
accomjdish a work which will make 
them revered and honoured by the 
])reseiit and by future generations. 

Yours, &c. 
Clericub. 
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To the Editor of the Aememhr oncer. 
Sir, 

The cause, of which 1 forward a 
Report, taken from the public par 
pers, appears to have so close a 
connection with the (liscij)liiie of the 
Church, that I arn induced to re- 
quest a place for it in your useful 
Magazine, together with a few ob- 
servations upon it, which, 1 trust, 
will be the means of eliciting the 
remarks of some of your corres- 
pondents, better qualified than I am 
to throw' light upon the subject. 

“ Ciiuiieii Psalmody. — A. question 
camtt before the ecclesiastical court, at 
York, on Thursday, before (tranville Ve- 
nables Vernon, A.M. Coininissary, which 
IS of very ^reat importance to the mem- 
bers of the Established Chuicli. The case 
was, ' Daniel Holy and others a$ 2 ;ainst the 
Rev. T. Cottenll, minister of St. Paul’s, 
Sheifield.’ I'he allegation was for acting 
contrary to the rules of worship of the 
Chuicii of England, in introducing a book 
of metrical P.snlms and Hymns, not autho- 
rized by the Hook of Common Prayer. 
After INlr. Niroll had been heard against 
the piactiee of introducing metrical Psalms 
and Hymns, except such a.s appear in the 
Prayer Book, and Mr. Sinclair had replied, 
Mr, Veinon (the Commissai-y) said, this 
is a stiictly legal question on the construc- 
tion of the words ^ in choirs and places 
where they sing, here follow'etli the an- 
them.’ It is a very important question, 
and I shall take lime before 1 pronounce 
upon It. There is, perhaps, not a clergy- 
man in the kingdom who has not violated 
the law, if Mr. Cotterill has done so ; and 
nothing has been sanl to .satisfy my mind, 
that if his selection is illegal, those of Tate 
and Brady, andStemhoid and Hopkins are 
not equally so. 1 presume the prosecutors 
can have no universal objection to Hymns 
and Psalms, but only to some parts of this 
selection. 1 am not called upon to advert 
to the individual selection, but, certainly. 
It contains a vast many extremely edifying 
and excellent Hymns and Psalms, to which 
there can, 1 conceive, be uo rcasouabie 
objection.” 

On the importance of this ques- 
tion there can hardly be a difference 
of opinion ; but, if the above report 
of the learned Commissary’s speech 
is correct, I cannot agree with him 
in thinking, that if Mr. Cotterill’s 



flection of Hymns and PsalihsMS 
illegal, the versions 'of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, and of Tate and f 
Brady are equally so. Of the par- ' 
ticular selection which lias given . 
occasion to these proceedings If 
know nothing; but allowing it to 
contain much, or, indeed, allowing 
it to be entirely excellent and free 
from objection, still it is not au- 
thorized : and the plain question 
appears to be, whether a clergyman 
is justified in using, cn- (lerniitting 
to be used in his Church, any me- 
trical Psalms and Hymns w'hich 
have not received the sanction of 
lawful authority ? To this question 
the answer, I conceive, must be, 
certainhf not. But the version of 
the Psalms by Brady and Tate is, 
by order of council, (a copy oif 
which is generally prefixed to it) 
allowed and permitted to be used 
in all such churches, chapels, and 
congregations as shall think fit to 
receive the same.” The version by 
Sternhold and Hopkins states, in 
the title-page, that it is set forth 
and allowed to be sung in all 
churches, of all the people toge- 
ther, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, and also before and 
after sermons,” Whether these 
words are, as I take them to be, 
part of the order, by w’hich per- 
mission was given for this version to 
be used, I have no means of ascer- 
taining ; but, ill the act of Edward 
VI,, confirming the Liturgy, it was 
provided that it shall be lawful 
for all men, as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other places, 
to use openly any psalms or prayers 
taken out of the Bible, at any due 
time, nut letting or omitting thereby 
the service, or any part thereof 
mentioned in the said book.” And 
this, Burnet says, was intended for 
the singing psalms, then put in 
verse^ and much used both in 
churches and private houses by all 
that loved the Reformation. 

Since theft, undoubtedly, tlieNcw 
Version of the Psalms, and, in all 
probability, the Old Version likewise, 
3 Y 2 



aHowed by. lawful authority to 
used in churches, the use of 
•m must be legal, which cannot 
ne advanced in favour of any 
^on of Hymns and Psalms to which 
(do such allowance has been granted. 
And, notwithstanding the objections 
Which may be started against the 
feyle of these versions, yet a selw- 
&n may, without difficulty, be 
made from them, well adapted to 
'hnswer all the purposes of praise, 

i irayer, and • instruction, and not 
iable to the weighty objections 
which may be urged against parts 
of some “ selections” which have 
come under my notice. But, with- 
out entering at all into the merits 
of these selections; as they are not, 
and as the two versions of the 
psalms are authorized, I cannot, for 
s moment, hesitate in d^iding which 
ought to be used. 

Tour’s, &c. 


M*. 


August 5, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

1 AM anzious to be set right 
the authority lot a practice, which 
I find prevailing in some parts, of 
allowing a young person, not in holy 
orders, to read the Lesson* of the 
t^nreh during the time of divine 
service. I have heard of this oc- 
curring in one or two congregations 
not far distant from me, and, pro- 
bably, like other innovations, the 
custom may be on the increase. 
The rubric certtdnly presumes that 
the lessons are read by the officiat- 
ieg clergyman ; for pltliough it 
staW in general terms, ** then snail 
lai^,” See. and also the reader is 
HeA ated as “ that read- 
directioB hnnedi- 
gldy folllNl^, H is ordered, that 
before every 'Lesson the mfiiisfcr 
Oatt lep.’' &c., cle^ imptying 
that he that mdeth’" and the 
rftiould be the curate li- 


censed to minister to the congrega- 
tion ; for I ,am not aware of the 
word ** ministtr'* being otherwise 
applied in our service. That such 
a^bustom may p^e^ail at the differ- 
ent colleges of our Universities, I 
can hardly think a sufficient plea 
for its adoption in our public con- 
gregations ; for in this case, the 
former may be regarded as private 
chapels: neither, perhaps, can a 
few instances of its occurriug in our 
cathedral choirs give it a proper 
sanction ; though I know not whe- 
ther tliis custom docs so prevail in 
fact. What I wish to ascertain is, 
whether there is any satisfactory 
authority for interpreting the rubric 
otherwise than as above, and what 
that authority may* be ; for although 
this custom may afford relief to 
ministers, particularly to those who 
have numerous calls upon them for 
the pulpit, it seems, as I have heai*d 
it spoken of, to derogate from the 
reverence due to the Scriptures. 

Yours, &c. 

C. P. W. 

Juhj 11, 182(^ 


To the Editor oj the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Many judicious remarks ha\e ap- 
peared ill your \aluable Miscellany 
on the subject of Sunday Evening 
Lectures ; and, as it is so interest- 
ing, perhaps you may think proper 
to insert some further communica- 
tion on the propriety of the measure 
in question. Facts are generally al- 
lowed to be the best arguments, 
therefore I shall confine my ohser- 
vations chietly to what has actually 
occurred in the Church and place 
where I have the honour to ofli- 
ciate. 

1 can hardly conceive that any 
eonmdemte muMl wouW deem an 
attendance on two full services and 
two sermons in our Church on a 
Sunday insufficient to answer all 
the purposes of devotion and in- 
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struction, so far lya a Christian's 
public duty is concerned. The 
morning of the Sabbath Day, the 
interval between the services, and 
the evening, afford but proper 
spaces for private meditation, self- 
examination and prayer, and the 
duties (too much neglected) of /fl- 
int/?/ admonition and devotional ex- 
ercises. Were t!ie Sunday thus 
spent, I conceive that a third ser- 
vice would be quite unnecessary. 
But since we find many persons un- 
ahle, and as many unwilling, to 
€m})loy themselves on the Lord*s 
Day in such a manner as might be 
wished, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion what can be done for adapting 
our services to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the wants of an 
increased population. Besides, we 
are surrounded with hosts of other 
denominations, who, if we are su- 
pine, will profit by that supineness, 
and by a tliird service will draw 
away many of our hearers from the 
Church, 

Some years ago I w'as placed as 
curate in a large market town, where 
I had most of the duty to perform, 
both stated and occasional. We 
had two services in the Church: 
many attended in the morning only ; 
others ill the afternoon only ; others 
both morning and afternoon. In 
tlie evening the Cliurch w^as closed 
and all the meeting-houses o}>ened ; 
the consequence was here, what, 1 
believe, is generally the case in 
other populous places similarly cir- 
cumstanced, that a great many of 
those who attended Church in the 
day were found in the evening in 
dissenting meeting-houses. Now let 
my reader pause and consider what 
was tlie effect of this on their 
mind. If wc grant that the leading 
doctrines of the Church and meet- 
ing-house did not materially dis- 
agree, yet, from the diftereiice in 
the mode of worship, the Church 
having a form and the meeting- 
house no form of prayer, together 
several other points of varia- 
lioii, our churchmen became un- 


|ettled and wavering. Some 
tirely forsook the Church : 
thought it immaterial where 
attended. The Establishnulpt 
thus gradually losing, and the 
senters gaining, ground. The 
at first appeared trilling; but tli^; 
experience of a few years prov^ 
that the Church should have d<m^^ 
something rnore in order to preserfi^ 
her incinblfers from wandering fro|tt 
her fold. 

Our Church thus gircumstanced^ 
our population rapidly increasing, 
and of course dissent becoming 
daily stronger, we paused and began 
to reflect on our case. Another 
Church was projected, and, after 
passing through the late difficulties 
attendant on such undertakings, we 
completed it. I conversed with 
many of ij^friends, both among 
the clergy laity, on the su|>ject 
of a third" Service in the new 
Church. Some opposed it; others, 
influenced by the foregoing consi- 
derations, approved of if. Many of 
those who attended the meeting- 
houses in the evenings ivere con- 
sulted as to their motives; they ge- 
nerally declared that thep did not 
feel themselves adequate for the 
work of instructing their families, 
therefore took them to hear those 
who could, as they judged, do it 
better; whereas, bad they a Church 
open, they would attend in 

preference to any other 
worship. Their families and them- 
selves were then dressed for going 
out and at leisure to attend for 
instruction. It was also argued, 
that many could go to Church but 
once if there were only two ser- 
vices; on the contrary, by having 
three most could go twice. 

All these, and similar arguments 
for and against a third service, I 
laid before my diocesan, who, with- 
out the least hesitation, advised me 
to adopt it. The experiment was 
tried, and it succeeded beyond my 
expectations. The other Church in 
the town, seeing our success, fol- 
low'ed our example., Now, there- 
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fofc^ we keep many in union with^ 
the Establishme'iit who would other- 
wise^ in all probability, join the 
mik^ oMissenters. These reasons 
I have frequently stated to others 
on the bench besides my revered 
diocesan, and 1 am happy to say 
that 1 met with nothing to discounter 
nance the plan 1 adopted. 

If, therefore, the circumstances 
of a place require a third service, 
I would most respectfully suggest 
to iny brethren to consult their 
diocesan, and to abide by his de- 
cision, which would very much add 
to the good effects of the measure. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

W, M. 



To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I CANNOT refrain from directing 
your attention to an occurrence of 
the preceding week, which must be 
viewed with horror by every man 
who is not yet infected by the pes- 
tilence of infidelity and sedition, 
which is 50 rapidly spreading its 
DQon-day destruction throughout 
the land. I have before me a copy 
of ** the New Times,’' of the 11th 
instant, which records the particu- 
lairs of a meeting held in the parish 
Church of St. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch, “ for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety of addressing 
the Queen/’ The assembly was 
convened ** without the slightest 
hesitation” on the part of the 
churchwardens ; and the chair was 
actually taken by one of them. 
During the proceedings of the even- 
ing the requisitiomsts were tiot eon. 
tent with defijit^4he temple of the 
Almighty, l^ncaping the grossest 
abuse upon ifeosc whom they were 
pleased to term the enemies of her 
Majesty, but the sacred walls were 
made to echo the most scurrilous 
reviliags pp<|i|^he whole body of 


the national priesthood, from 4ft 
** minor clergy” to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and that too in 
language which (to adopt the ex- 
prw'ssion of one of the speakers) was 

worthy the character of Shore- 
ditch.” 

1 am aware that the incumbent 
of this populous parish is called by 
other duties to a residence at Wind- 
sor. Blit surely it is essential that 
the utmost exertions should be 
made, during his absence, to pre- 
vent this abomination of desola- 
tion from standing in the holy 
place. If such instances of inde- 
cency and disorder are permitted 
to become common, what will be 
the inevitable consequence? Let 
the dreadful example of revolu- 
tionary France furnish the reply to 
this question. That the church- 
wardens of Shoreditch have been 
guilty of an ofience of which cog- 
nizance may and ought to be taken, 
no man can doubt. It is ardently 
to be hoped, then, that they will 
be immediately brought before the 
proper tribunal, that they may be 
made an example to others, who, 
it is to be feared, will be too ready 
to imitate their conduct. Their 
conviction would operate as a check 
upon that spirit of rebellion against 
constituted authority which is fan- 
ning, with its pestilential breath, 
the flame which threatens witli 
speedy desolation our venerable 
Constitution in Church and State. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Yours <!irc. 

A. K. 

London^ Avgust ]6, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE observed with great re- 
gret in many Churches and Chapeb 
that divine service begins with sing- 
ing : this is not only a violation of 
the order in the rubrick, but h is 
manifestly improper in a creature 
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who acknowledges, pr ought to ac^' 
knowledge, that he is a sinner^ 
Man, had he remained in innocence, 
or celestial angels who have never 
fallen, may conduct their worshj^ 
by beginning with singing ; but it 
is totally unsuitable to a fallen be- 
ing. It seems to imply that he has 
no sins to be first pardoned, no fr>r- 
giveness to be asked, no aid to be 
supplicated for ; but as soon as he 
comes into the divine preiience he 
is to lift up the voice of joy and 
gladness. This was not the temper 
of the humble publican, “ God be 
nierciful to me a sinner.’* Undoubt- 
edly the expression of his voice cor- 
responded with the humility of his 
contrite soul : can we conceive that 
he would quaver in some melodious 
tune ? llSiiigiug, or praise, may con- 
stitute a part of divine worship at a 
j)roper time ; but this should only 
be introduced when supplication has 
been made for the pardon of sin, 
and forgiveness has been authorita- 
tively pronounced. Let any one 
consult Dr. Bisse’s Beauty of Ho- 
liness, and then he must be for- 
cibly struck with the manifest im- 
propriety of beginning divine service 
with singing. 

It is such n violation of propriety 
that I wish to see a mild but salu- 
tary exertion of episcopal authority 
to correct at once the growing evil, 

. to put a stop to this absurd viola- 
tion of all liturgical order, and to 
teach the members of the Cliurch 
of England that the rubrick, and 
the rubrick alone, is, ami must 
be, the rule of their service; that 
this will not allow alterations, or 
additions, or retrenchments ; that 
they who oifeiul in any of these 
points ar** not obedient cliildveu of 
the Church of England. 'I'his vio- 
lation has generally been introduced 
in proprietary or charity Chapels, 
principally under the direclioii of 
laymen, who neither know nor care 
for any of the rules and orders of 
the Established Church, but, in 
luauyjnstances which 1 could spe- 


cify, are more willing to oppose' 
them than strictly and conscienti- ‘ 
ously to comply with them. 

A. S. 

July 27, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

In your Publication for the month 
of July, under the he^d of Provin- 
cial Information, there is an error 
which it is proper to correct for 
the satisfaction of tho^e persons 
who have contributed to the funds 
of tlie Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels, 

Your correspondent from Essex 
has stated that a new Church, con- 
siderably larger than the ancient 
edifice, at Lexden, near Colchester, 
will be erected according to the 
late Act of Parliament; whereas, 
in fact, the Church is to he built by 
aid from the subscription Society, 
and without any grant from the Par- 
liamentary Conimissioiicrs. 

An application was made to the 
Society in the month of May last, 
by the Rev. Mr. Preston, for assist- 
ance towards taking down the pa- 
rish Church of Lexdeii, and rebuild- 
ing it ou an enlarged scale, because 
it w'as too small for an increasiitg 
population, and had scarcely any 
free sittings, although the anxious 
desire of the poorer people to attend 
divine worship was very evident. 

By the aid of W\e, Society the 
Church will be so enlarged as to 
artortl ample provision for the in- 
habitants of the parish ; and care 
has been taken lo secure in the 
wliole 350 free and unappropriated 
sittings for the accommodation of 
those who are unable to pay. 

The parish of St. Nkholas, Har- 
wich, which is noticed im mediately 
after tliat of Lexden, by the same 
correspondent, has abo been as- 
sisted by this Society, and in no 


a 
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by his Majesty's Commis^ 

%^oer8. 

> / the enlargement of the Church 
lit mrwich the Society has been the 
means of obtaining no less than 
lOOO additional free and unappro- 
jprtated sittings. 

it.tli may be useful to state, for the 
Mtormation of your readers, the dif- 
^.|erence between the Bmrd of Com- 
sjtUssioners under the Act of Par- 
■|iament for building new Churches 
i4nd the voluntary subscription So- 
ciety for Promoting tfie Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches and 
dunpeU* 

The regulations of Parliament for 
the disposal of the public grant 
tircly exclude from any participa- 
ticm in its funds any parish whose 
population is under 4000 persons, 
however large the deticiency of 
church-room may be ; or of any pa- 
Tish, however nurnemus its popula- 
tion, in which there is accommoda- 
tion for one-fourth of such popula- 
tion; neither can its aids be ex- 
tended to any cases of mere enlarge- 
ment : thus leaving a very wade 


field open for exertions of the 
Society in assisting those parishes 
where the want of church-room is 
perhaps equally great in extent aud 
it^jurious in its consequences, how- 
ever small may be ils population. 

Hence it will be evident, that the 
two expedients for relieving the la- 
mentable want of church-room in 
this kingdom, viz. the parliamentary 
grant and the voluntary association, 
are well calculated mutually to co- 
operate ; the one to supply the de- 
ficiency of those large and more 
populous parishes, anil the other to 
promote the good work in such 
parishes as would otherwise be left 
to lament without redress the w'ant 
of an opportunity to attend the pub- 
lic worship of Almighty God. 

It will, therefore, appear that no 
adequate success can be expected, 
except by the joint existence and 
successful application of both these 
expedients. 

A Member of the Society 
FOR Promoting the En. 

LARGEMENT, A'C. &C. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Life of Wesley ; and the Rise 
' md Progress of Meihodism . By 
Robert Southey^ fisq. Poet Lau- 
reate. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 8s, 
Longman. 1820. 

^ Concluded, ) 

In the last Number we gave a 
skefelji ,^| the life and character of 
Weslwj;'%t]d promised a more par- 
ticulaFxbiisideration of his system 
and ito consequences. Anxiety to 
ledeeiti this pledge will compel us 

t iss over several valuable por- 
of Mr. Southey's work. The 
ess of meihodism in Ireland, 
otland, in Ameriaar and in the 
Indies, the conduct of Whit- 
aad the Calviaists, am) their 


final breach with the Wesleyans, 
the marriage of Wesley and his se- 
paration from his wife, the melan- 
choly fate of his sisters, and the 
lives and adventures of his principal 
coadjutors, have furnished matter 
for instructive and highly interesting 
chapters. But we must not conceal 
our opinion upon one important 
subject. Mr. Southey appear$ to 
us to speak of the earlier preachers 
of methodisnoi in much higher terms 
than they merit. In the accounts 
of the lay-preachers, for instance, 
their absurdities are blamed ; but 
on the whole, they are placed in a 
very captivating light* That Nel- 
son, and Olivers, and Story, and 
Pawson were extraordinary men» 
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isting state of society amongst us. 
In a country which has arrived at 
the utmost pitch of civilization and 
refinement, and which enj^s the 
freedom of the English Constitution, 
nothing can be more plain than the 
expedience of using every moral 
restraint which may regulate and 
controul the licentiousness of the 
public press. Since the strong arm 
of, the law cannot in such a country 
interfere, but in some gross and 
notorious instances, surely it be- 
comes the better part of society to 
aid the weakness and deficiency of 
the law in this respect, by support- 
ing every rational and consistent en- 
deavour to direct and controul, with- 
out fettering or destroying the li- 
berty of national sentiment. 

Now, it has been always a pro- 
blem with moralists and legislators, 
whether an unlimited freedom of the 
press was consistent with a state of 
social security, and with a due re- 
gard to legislative authority and 
public morals. And of late years 
the (litKculty of solving thi^ problem 
lias become so great in this country, 
that 1 apprehend most reflecting men 
have arrived at something like the 
following conclusion : “ that either 
we must find out some new method 
of exercising a moral controul over 
the opinions of the multitude, or 
that we must be content to sacrifice 
a considerable part of our national 
liberties to save the remainder.” 

In this distressing dilemma, it is 
highly consolatory to see such a 
mediatory system brought forward 
as that which is now patronised and 
recommended by ** the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.’^ 
This system proceeds on the princi- 
ple, that though a public and au- 
thorised license of the press would 
not be consistent with the freedom 
of our Constitution; yet that it is, 
OQ all accounts, desirable some 
moral restraint and controul should 
be exercised over the opinions of the 
populace, which restraint and con- 
troul cannot be more temperately or 
more efficiently carried into effect, 
^ RgMgMB RANCER. NOt 2L. 


than by the general ei^tabUshment^f 
Parochial Libraries for the commOB^ 
people. 

Really, Sir, I must say that tUif 
is the discovery of a very powerfiiK 
engine for the direction of populaf 
opinion, and that if it can 
brought into contact with that cu- 
riosity and desire of knowledge 
which have been universally excited 
by means of the National Schools^ 
it may in a few years alleviate or 
remedy some of thd worst evils 
which threaten to afflict our Church 
and Nation. If you consider only 
the wonderful influence and effect 
which these parochial institutions 
would impart to the Clergy who are 
to govern and direct them, you will 
perceive the mighty benefits which 
must result from their adoption. By 
working such a steam-engine for a 
few years in a country parish, you 
might influence the opinions of al- 
most every individual in your neigh- 
bourhood. The effect, though silent 
and unnoticed, would be certain and 
universal ; it would be brought about 
without any apparent interference of 
the individual, and without awaken- 
ing any of those prejudices which so 
often defeat the best intended 
schemes. 

For this end, it should be strongly 
recommended to the resident mi- 
nister of every country parish to 
connect a library of this description 
with the par4;|chia] school, if there 
be any under his jurisdiction. But 
if the parish be large and extensive, 
it w'ould be desirable that several 
minor institutions of the same kind 
should be gradually established, and 
connected with the poor-house, the 
work-house, or any other public 
charity, over which his influence ex- 
tended. By a judicious union of 
the religions with , the entertaining 
books, he wikild sdon obtain a very 
salutary controul over the opinions 
of the majority of bis parishioners, 
and its e^ect on their morals and 
attachment tq th^ pburch, would, I 
am persuaded, quickly ap- 

parent. 

3 Y 
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The same effects, I allow, would 
not be BO rapid amongst the denser 
populations of our towns and cities, 
because here there are many coun- 
teracting forces wliicli it would be 
far more ditlicult to overcome. But, 
by patience and perseverance, even 
under these circumstances, much 
would be gradually accomplished. 
To meet the difficulties, it would 
be desirable, that a great number of 
small depositories of these books and 
tracts sliould be introduced into all 
our large manufacturing towns. Let 
the parochial minister in these dis- 
tricts connect them not only with the 
parochial schools, but with all the 
public institutions in his parish. 
Thus, they might be added, with the 
best effect to all jails and houses of 
coiTCction, to hospitals and dispen- 
saries of every kind, and to all the 
luiuor Sunday Schools. Each of 
these would form fresh centres, from 
which the same principles would 
emanate, aud thus a large and popu- 
lous district might be gradually 
brought under the influence of the 
purest moral and religious opinions. 

If, according to the bill which has 
just been brought into Parliament, 
the legislature should not only re- 
commend, but enforce the general 
establishment of Parochial Schools, 
then it appears to me, that we shall 
be niore than ever under the neces- 
sity of following up their instructions 
by the corresponding ostablishinent 
of these Parochial Libraries. For, 
who can say what shall be the result 
of all this addition of power and 
knowledge, unless it be brought un- 
der some common restraint and con- 
troul, and 1 k)W can this be effected 
in so cheap, practical, and eflica- 
cious a manner, as by supplying the 
poor with suitable and instructive 
books? would be desirable, 

1 apprehend, that to avoid the ap- 
pearance o|||^gratuitous establish- 
ments, thc^K libraries should be 
supported jHka small gjtinual sub- 
scription, nKjpore than a penny a 
nuiiitb. give the p^or 


man that feeling of right and inde- 
pendence, which it is so desirable to 
cultivate under proper limitations, 
and it ivould make him value the 
library in a far higher de gree, than 
if he received it in the form of an 
eleemosynary grant. 

1 consider the institution of the 
National Schools, the Saving Banks, 
and the Parochial Libraries, as hav- 
ing one great end and object in 
view, the raising up the p(»or from 
that state of ignorance and depen- 
dence into wliich they have been 
thrown by the Poor Laws, and en- 
couraging them to form habits of 
prudence and reflection, of religious 
and moral excellence. They arc 
parts of one system,. w hich if it can 
be brought to act in concert with oiir 
existing constitutions in Church and 
State, will hereafter prove a signal 
benefit and blessing to the country. 
But let us not deceive ourselves or 
others. No plan of popular educa- 
tion can be of permanent use or im- 
portance which is not founded on 
the basis of the Church of England. 
Hence I would have the Clergy fore- 
most in promoting each of these in- 
stitutions, satisfied that they arc 
called for by the manners of the age, 
and by the peculiar dangers wliich 
menace us. It is not iii these times, 
** our strength to sit still,'’ but to 
exert ourselves to the utmost, and 
to throw the whole weight of our 
professional character into the ba- 
lance of public opinion. On this 
account, 1 hail, Mr. Editor, with 
the strongest hopes, the late Reso- 
lutions of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and am per- 
suaded that if they will proceed with 
all convenient dispatch to complete 
the intended catalogue oi' these Li- 
braries, and to facilitate their adop- 
tion throughout the country, they will 
accomplish a work which will make 
them revered and honoured by the 
present and by future generations. 

Your’s, See. 

ClbEICUS. 
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To the Editor of the Rememhratuer, 
Sir, 

The cause, of which I forward a 
Report, taken from the public pa* 
pers, appears to fiave so close a 
connection with the discijdinc of the 
Church, tliat I am induced to re- 
quest a place for it in your useful 
Magazine, together with a few ob- 
servations upon it, which, I trust, 
will be the means of eliciting the 
remarks of some of your corres- 
})ondents, bettor (piaiified than I am 
to throw light upon the subject. 

“ CuuKCH PsAt-Monv. — A question 
came befoie tlie ecclesiastical court, at 
Yoik, on Thursday, before Gianville Ve- 
nables Vernou, A.M. Commissary, which 
is of very yreat importance to the mem- 
bers of the Established C-hureli. The case 
was, ^ l')dfjiel Holy amt others against the 
Kev. T, Cottchll, minister of St. Pauls, 
Slieihe/d.’ T he allegation was for acting 
contrary to the rules of worship of the 
Church of England, in introducing a book 
of metrical Psalms and Hymns, not autho- 
rized by the Book of Common Prayer. 
After Mr. Nicoll had been heard against 
the practice of introducing metrical Psalms 
and Hymns, except sucli as appear in the 
Prayer Book, and Mr. Sinclair had replied, 
Mr. Vernon (the Commissary) said, this 
is a strictly legal question on the consti ac- 
tion of the words ‘ in choirs and places 
where they sing, here followeth the an- 
them.’ It is a very important question, 
and 1 shall take time before I pronounce 
upon it. There is, perhaps,' not a clergy- 
man in tlie kingdom who has not violated 
the law, if Mr. Cotterill has done so ; and 
nothing has been said to satisfy my mind, 
that if his selection is illegal, those of Tate 
and Brady, and Sternkold and Hopkins are 
not equally so. 1 presume the prosecutors 
can have no universal objection to Hymns 
and Psalms, but only to some parts of this 
selection. I am not called upon to advert 
to tlie imlividual selection, but, certainly, 
it contains a vast many extremely edifying 
and excellent Hymns and Psalms, to which 
there can, 1 conceive, be no reasonable 
objection.” 

On the importance of this ques- 
tion there can hardly be a dift’erence 
of opinion ; but, if the above report 
of the learned Commissary’s speech 
is correct, I cannot agree with him 
in thinking, that if Mr. Cottcrill’s 


selection of Hymns and Psalms is 
illegal, ^ the versions of Sternhold ' 
and Hopkins, and of Tate and 
Brady are equally so. Of the par- f 
ticular selection which has given 
occasion to these proceedings I 
know nothing; but allowing it to ^ 
contain much, or, indeed, allowing 
it to be entirely excellent and free 
from objection, still it is not au- 
thorized: and the plain question 
appears to be, whether a clergyman 
is justified in using, or permitting 
to be used in his Church, any me- 
trical Psalms and Hymns which 
ha^e not received tijc sanction of 
lawful aiitlioi ity ? To tiiis question 
the answer, I conceive, must be, 
certainly not. But the version of 
the Psalms by Brady and Tate is, 
by order of council, (a copy of 
which is generally prefixed to it) 

“ allowed and permitted to be used 
in all such churches, chapels, and 
congregations as shall think fit to 
receive the same.” The version by 
Sternhold and Hopkins states, in 
the title-page, that it is set forth 
and allowed to be sung in ail 
churches, of all the people toge- 
ther, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, and also before and 
after sermons.” Whether these 
w'ords arc, as I take them to be, 
part of the order, by which per- 
mission was given for this version to 
be used, 1 have no means of as<w- 
taiuing ; but, in the act of Edward 
VI., confirming the Liturgy, it was 
provided “ that it shall he lawful 
for all men, as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other places, 
to use openly any psalms or prayers 
taken out of the Bible, at any due 
time, not letting or omitting thereby 
the service, or any part thereof 
mentioned in the said ^ok.” And 
this, Burnet says, was intended for 
the singing psalms, then put in 
verse, and much used both in 
churches and private houses by all 
that loved the Reformation. 

Since thclh, jundoubtedly, the New 
Version of the Psalms, and, in all 
probability, the Old Version likewise, 
3 Y 2 i 
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itfE allowed by lawful authority to 
be used in cburches, the use of 
them must be legal, which cannot 
be advanced in favour of any selec- 
4bn of Hymns and Psalms to which 
po such allowance has been granted. 
Jmd, notwithstanding the objections 
v^hich may be started against the 
style of these versions, yet a selec- 
tion may, without difficulty, be 
snade irom them, well adapted to 
answer all the purposes of praise, 
prayer, and instruction, and not 
liable to the weighty objections 
which may be urged ^against parts 
of some “ selections’* which Imye 
come under my notice. But, with- 
out entering at all into the merits 
of these selections ; as they are not, 
and as tiic two versions of the 
Psalms are authorized, I cannot, for 
a moment, hcbitate in deciding which 
ought to be used. 

Your s, &c. 

M*. 

Augtat 5, 1820« 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I AM anxious to be set right as to 
the authority for a practice, which 
I find prevailing in some parts, of 
allowing a young person, not in holy 
orders, to read the Lessons of the 
Church during the time of divine 
service* 1 have heard of this oc- 
curring in one or two congregations 
not far distant from roe, and, pro- 
bably, like other innovations, the 
custom may be on the increase. 
The rubric certainly presumes that 
the kssona are read by the officiat- 
ing clergyman ; for although it 
iMes in general terms, then shall 
and also the reader is 
nmpl^.^ABijlnated as ** that r^d- 
fth|^'^Aet, in the direction immedi- 
y^^Kyllo^ing, it is ordered, that 
*^mMre Lesson the minister 

cleatly implying 
mat ** hejjHjtieadeth” and ** the 
Bunister'' 9R!HB be the curate li- 


censed to minii^ter to the congrega«* 
tion; for am not aware of the 
Word minister'' being othei^ise 
applied in our service. That such 
a custom may prevail at the differ- 
ent colleges of our Universities, I 
can hardly think a sufficient plea 
for its adoption in ovr public con- 
gregations; for in this case, the 
former may be regarded aS private 
chapels: neither, perhaps, can a 
few instances of its occurring in our 
cathedral choirs give it a proper 
sanction ; though I know not whe- 
ther this custom docs so prevail in 
fact. What I w'ish to ascertain is, 
whether there is any satisfactory 
authority for interpreting the rubric 
otherwise than as above, and what 
that authority may be ; for although 
this custom^ may afford relief to 
ministers, particularly to those who 
have numerous calls upon them fur 
the pulpit, it seems, as I have heard 
it spoken of, to derogate from the 
reverence due to the Scriptures, 
Yours, &c. 

C. P. W. 

July 11, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Many judicious remarks have ap- 
peared in your \ a luable Miscellany 
on the subject of Sunday Evening 
futures ; and, as it is so interest- 
bg, perhaps you may think proper 
to insert some further communica- 
tion on the propriety of the measure 
in question. Facts are generally al- 
lowed be the best arguments, 
therefore 1 shall coniine my obser- 
vations chiefly to what has actually 
occurred in the Church and place 
where 1 have the honour to offi- 
ciate. 

1 can. hardly conceive that any 
considerate mind would deem ar 
attendance on two full services an^ 
two sermons in our Church on t 
Sunday insufficient to answer al 
the purposes of devotion and in 
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8tisiiction« so far as a Christian's 
public duty is concerned. The 
morning of the Sabbath Day, the 
interval between the services, and 
the evening, afford but proper 
spaces for private meditation, self- 
examination and prayer, and the 
diUies (too much neglected) of /«. 
mily admonition and devotional ex- 
ercises. Were the Sunday thus 
spent, I conceive that a third ser- 
vice would be quite unnecessary. 
But since we find many persons un- 
able, and as many unwilling, to 
employ themselves on the Lord's 
Day in such a manner as might be 
wished, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion what can be done for adapting 
our services to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the wants of an 
increased population. Besides; we 
are surrounded with hosts of other 
den^iinations, who, if we are su- 
pine, will profit by that supineness, 
and by a third service will draw 
away many of our hearers from the 
Church. 

Some years ago 1 was placed as 
curate in a large market town, where 
1 had most of the duty to j)crform, 
both stated and occasional. We 
had two ser\ices in the Church: 
many attended in the morning only ; 
others in the afternoon only; others 
both morning and afternoon. In 
the evening the Church was closed 
and all the meeting-houses opened ; 
the consequence w^as here, what, 1 
believe, is generally the case in 
other populous places similarly cir- 
cumstauced, that a great many of 
those who attended Church in the 
day were found in the evening in 
dissenting meeting-houses. Now let 
my reader pause and consider what 
was the eft’ect of this on their 
mind. j(/*we grant that the leading 
doctrines of the Church and meet- 
ing-house did not materially dis- 
agree, yet, from the difference in 
the mode of worship, the Church 
having a form and the meeting- 
house no foym of prayer, together 
with several other points of varia. 
tkm, our churchmen became un- 


settled and wavering. SoifM* 
tirely forsook the Church : otibeib 
thought it immaterial where tlwgr 
attended. The Establishment wat^ 
thus gradually losing, and the.dt#* 
senters gaining, ground. The evil 
at first appeared trifling; but d|)|^ 
experience of a few years provl^ 
that the Church should have done 
somc^thing more in order to preserve 
her members ^oni wandering from 
her fold. . " 

Our Church thus cnrcumstanced, 
our population rapidly increasing, 
and of course dissent becoming 
daily stronger, Ave paused and began 
to reflect on our case. Another 
Church was projected, and, after 
passing through the late difficulties 
attendant on such undertakings, we 
completed it. I conversed with 
many of my friends, both among 
the clergy and laity, on the subject 
of a tliird service in the new 
Church. Some opposed it; others, 
influenced by the foregoing consi- 
derations, approved of it. Many of 
those who attended the meeting- 
houses in the evenings were con- 
sulted as to their motives; they ge- 
nerally declared that they did not 
feel themselves adequate for tlie 
work o^ instructing their families, 
therefore took them to hear those 
who could, as they judged, do it 
better; whereas, had they a Church 
open, they would attend there in 
preference to any other place of 
worship. Their families and them- 
selves were then dressed for going 
out and at leisure to attend for 
instruction. It was also argued, 
that many could go to Church but 
once if there were only two ser- 
vices; on the contrary, by having 
three most could go twice. 

All these, and similar arguments 
for and against a third service, 1 
laid before my diocesan, who, with- 
out the least hesitation, advised me 
to adopt it. The experiment was 
tried, and it succeeded beyond my 
expectations. The other Church in 
the town, seeing our success, fol- 
lowed our example. Now, there- 
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fore, we keep piany in union with* 
the Establishment who would other- 
wise, in all probability, join the 
ranks of dissenters. These reasons 
I have frequently stated to others 
on the bench besides my revered 
<fiocesan, and I am ha})py to say 
that 1 met willi nothing to discounte. 
nance the plan 1 adopted. 

If, therefore, the circumstances 
of a place require a third service, 

I would most res})ectfully suggest 
to my brethien to consult their 
diocesan, and to abide by his de- 
cision, which would very much add 
to the good effects of the measure. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

W.M. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

I CANNOT refrain from directing 
your attenlion to an occurrence of 
the preceding week, which must be 
viewed with horror by e\ery man 
who is not yet infected by the pes- 
tilence of infidelity and sedition, 
which is so rapidly spreading its 
noon-day destruction throughout 
the land, I have before me a copy 
of “ the New Times,” of the 11th 
instant, which records the particu- 
lars of a meeting held in the parish 
Church of fSt. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety of addressing 
the Queen.” The assembly was 
convened “ without the slightest 
hesitatkin” on the part of the 
churdPrardens; and the chair was 
actumly t^eh by one of them. 
During tUfi^^l^oceedings of the even- 
ing the f^qqisitionists were not con. 
tent witlt defiling the temple of the 
by heaping the grossest 
abhaP upon those whom they were 
pleased to term the enemies of her 

S esty, but the sacred Vails were 
flu to echo the most scurrilous 
iqgs upon the whole body of 


the national priesthood, from tlie 
** minor clergy” to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and that too in 
language which (to adopt the ex- 
pr'ession of one of tlie speakers) was 
“ worthy the character of Shore- 
ditch.” 

1 am aware that the incumbcpJL 
of this populous parish is called by 
other duties to a residence at Wind- 
sor. Ibit surely it is essential that 
the utmost exertions should be 
made, during his absence, to pre- 
vent this abomination of desola- 
tion from standing in the holy 
place. If such instances of inde- 
cency and disorder are permitted 
to become common, what will he 
the inevitable consequence i Let 
the dreadful example of revolu- 
tionary France furnish the reply to 
this question. That the church- 
wardens of Shoreditch have 
guilty of an offence of which cog- 
nizance may and ought to be taken, 
no man can doubt. It is ardently 
to be hoped, then, timt they will 
!)c immediately brought before the 
proper tribunal, tliat they may be 
made an example to others, who, 
it is to be 1‘eared, will be too ready 
to imitate their conduct. Their 
conviction would opeiate as a check 
upon that spirit of rebellion against 
constituted authority which is fan- 
ning, with its pestilential breath, 
the dame which threatens with 
speedy desolation our venerable 
Constitution in Church and State. 

I have the honour to remain. 
Yours &c. 

A. K. 

London^ Avgust IG, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

I HAVE observed with great re- 
gret in many Churclies and Chapels 
that divine service begins with sink- 
ing : this is not only a violatiqp ^ ^ 
the order in the rubrick, but^ 
manifestly improper in a creatlire 
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who acknowkdgcs, hr ought to ac- 
knowledge, that he is a sinner. 
Man, had he remained in iniiocencci, 
or celesti<jl angels who have iievjr 
fallen, may conduct their worship 
by beginning with singing ; but it 
is totally unsuitable to a fallen bc- 
ieg/ It seems to imply that he has 
no sins to he first pardoned, no for- 
giveness to be asked, no aid to bo 
hii|)plicated for ; but as soon as he 
comes into the divine presence he 
is to lift up the voice of jt>y and 
gladness. This w'as not the temper 
of the humble publican, “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner,” Undoubt- 
edly the expression of his voice cor- 
responded with the humility of his 
contrite soul ; can we conceive that 
he would (piaver in some melodious 
tune ^ Singing, or praise, may con- 
stitute a part of divine worship at a 
(troper time ; hut this should only 
be introduced when supplication has 
been made for the pardon of sin, 
and forgiveness has been authorita- 
tively pronounced. Let any one 
consultrDr. Bisse’s Beauty of Ho- 
liness, and then he must be for- 
cibly struck with the manifest im- 
propriety of beginning divine service 
with singing. 

It is such a violation of propriety 
that I wisli to see a mild {)ut salu- 
tary exertion of episcopal authority 
to correct at once the growing evil, 
to ])nt a stop to this absurd viola- 
tion of all liturgical order, and to 
teach the mcnihcrs of the Church 
of England that the ruhrick, and 
the ru brick alone , is, and must 
I)e, the rule of their service; that 
this will not allow alterations, or 
additions, or retrenchments ; that 
they who otfend in any of these 
[)oints arc not obedient children ot 
the Church of England. This vio- 
lation has generally been introduced 
in projirietary or <^iarity Chapels, 
principally under the (lireclion of 
laymen, , wdio iieitlicr know nor care 
for any of the rules and orders of 
the Established Church, but, in 
many instances which I could spe- 


cify, are more willing to oppose 
them than strictly and conseientL- 
ously to comply with them. 

A. S. 

July 27, 1820. . 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

In your Publication for the month 
of July, under the head of Provin- 
cial Information, there is an error 
which it is proper to correct for 
the satisfaction of tho^e persons 
who have contributed to the funds 
ot the Socitti/ for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels. 

Your corresj>ondent from Essex 
has stated that a new Church, con- 
siderably larger than the ancient 
edifice, at Lexden^ near Colchester, 
will be erected according to the 
late Act of Parliament ; whereas, 
in fact, the Church is to be built by 
aid from the subscription Society, 
and without any grant from the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners. 

An application was made to the 
Society in the month of May last, 
by the Rev. Mr. Preston, for assist- 
ance towards taking down the pa- 
rish Church of Lexden, and rebuild- 
ing it on an enlarged scale, because 
it was too small for an increasing 
population, and had scarcely any 
free sittings, although the anxious 
desire of the poorer people to attend 
divine worship was very evident. 

By the aid of the Society the 
Church will be so enlarged as to 
alford ample provision for the in- 
habitants of the parish ; and care 
has been taken to secure in the 
whole 350 free and unappropriated 
sittings for the accommodation of 
those who are unable to pay. 

The parish of St. ISicholas, liar- 
tvich, which is noticed immedialely 
after that of Lexden, by the same 
correspondent, has also been as- 
sisted by this Society, and in no 
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respect by his' Majesty's Commis- 
sioners* 

By the enlargement of the Church 
at Harwich the Society has been the 
means of obtaining no less than 
|l 000 additional free and^ unappro- 
jpriated sittings. 

It may be useful to state, for the 
information of your readers, the dif- 
ference between the Board of Com- 
missioners under the Act of Par- 
liament for building new Churches 
and the voluntary subscription So- 
ciety for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches and 
Chapels, 

The regulations of Parliament for 
the disposal of the public grant en- 
tirely exclude from any participa- 
tion in its funds any parish whose 
papulation is under 4000 persons, 
however large the deticiency of 
church-room may be ; or of any pa- 
rish, however numerous its popula- 
tion, iu which there is accommoda- 
tion for one-fourtli of such popula- 
tion; neither can its aids be ex- 
tended to any cases of mere enlarge- 
ment ; thus leaving a very wide 


field open for ^ exertions of the 
Society in assisting those pariAes 
where the want of church-room is 
perhaps equally great in extent aiqd 
injurious in its consequences, how- 
ever small may he its population. 

Hence it will be evident, tha^ the 
two expedients for relieving the^h;- 
mentahle want of church-room in 
this kingdom, viz. the parliamentary 
grant and the voluntary association, 
are well calculated mutually to co- 
operate ; the one to su})ply the de- 
ficiency of those large and more 
populous parishes, and tlic other to 
promote the good work in such 
parishes as would otherwise be left 
to lament without redress the want 
of an opportunity U) attend the pub- 
lic worship of Almighty God. 

It will, therefore, appear that no 
adequate success can he expected, 
except by the joint existence and 
successful application of both these 
expedients. 

A Member of the Society 
FOB Promoting the En- 
largement, <irc. tSci. 
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The Life of Wesley ; end the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism, By 
Robert Southey ^ Esq. Poet Lau- 
reate. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 
Longman. 1820. 

( Concluded.) 

In the last Number we gave a 
sketch of the life and character of 
Wesley ; and promised a more par- 
ticular ^consideration of his system 
and it§ "consequerfjes. Anxiety to 
redelp this pledge will compel us 
over several valuable por- 
tk^of Mr. Southey's work. The 
^^ress of raethodisnj in Ireland, 
^ Scot Hid , in America, and in the 
West the conduct of Whit- 

field an<f Ifche Calvinists, and their 


final breach with the Wesleyans, 
the marriage of Wesley and his se- 
paralion from his wife, the melan- 
choly fate of his sisters, and the 
lives and adventures of his principal 
coadjutors, liavc furnished matter 
for instructive and higldy interesting 
chapters. But we must not conceal 
our opinion upon one important 
s’ihject. Mr* Southey appears to 
us to speak of the earlier preachers 
of methodism in much higher terms 
than they merit. In the accounts 
of the lay-preachers, fpr instance, 
their absurdities are hiaHed ; but 
on the whole, they are placed in a 
very captivating light. That Nel- 
son, and Olivers, and Story, ^iid 
Pawson were extraordinary 
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eanijol^ I)e deiiied ; aiid the iniprcs- 
51011 vvliich lli(‘v have inatle upon 
Mr. Southc}’ 15 neither iiijurious nor 
unintelligibie. But a similar im- 
pression upon weaker undei stand- 
ings miirhl produce ver> JanicntaWe 
efiects ; anri it is not proj>er to 
sj)ei»|t of persons, who were so oricu 
in tXcwTon^, ifj lan;»naj;e whidi may 
' seem to rec ommend them as objects 
for (general imitation. This remark 
must 1)C extended e ven to Tletc her 
iiimsell. lie holds the sec ond place 
in the lanks of methodism, and we. 
are cpiite ready to sub^eiiix* to Mr. 
Sonlliev’s cc»ncludini; observation 
uj)on his cdia racier, that Fletcher in 
any communion would lune been a 
saint. The ciicnmstancc's of his 
death, however, are i ('(‘oiiiincMided to 
partieular notice; and the nari.iti\es 
of his widow, and of his friend ?>Ii. 
(jilpin, together with l\i- 

iieral sermon, enable iMr. Southey 
to present us with a very atft cling 
descrijition of the exeiit. lint lli(‘ 
same sources might iiave furni'.lied 
him with a fact, yvhich is to be la- 
mented rather than concealed ; 
namely, that Mr. Fletcher S death 
Avas disfigured by the laptuies, and 
trinmjihs, and eMra\agant exulta- 
tions, which are the (list inguisliing 
cliaracleristics of a IMelhodistie obi- 
tuary. Wesley dedal ed, and nii- 
doubtedly believed, that one so iu- 
wardly and outwardly devoted to 
(iod as Mr. Fletcher, so unblame- 
able a character in every respect, he 
had not known either in Europe or 
ill America. Let him ha\e the full 
benefit of this zealous and friendly 
testimony ; hut at the same time let 
us recollect the ])ecnliar character 
of the witness, and coiiMder whctlicr 
we are willing to constitute Wesley 
an infallible judge of wdiat is blame- 
able, and wliat is praise-worthy. 

On doctrinal subjects, his judg- 
ment is not entitled to much com- 
mendation. Having been brought 
up in a pious and orthodox family, 
the religious impressions which had 
been made upon him in early youth, 
were renewed and called into action 
'Remkmbkancer, No. 21. 


by the study of two well-known 
•books, Kempis^’s Jmitation, 'and 
Taylor’s Holy Living. It is not easy 
to discover how^ the latter could have 
led him into error; and it is very 
difiicLilt to concei\e why the former 
should have been so ^t^ongly re- 
commended by such a man as 
Wesley’s fatlier. It urges the ne- 
eessitv of holiness and heavenly- 
miiid(‘<]n(‘«s n[)on principles, which 
lead diiTclly to a monastery; and 
Weslev's sliietness at Oxford, which 
wag appr.)ved bv hij? lather, and 
even 1>y his brother Samuel, fell 
short in reality of the mark at which 
h(‘ was tniiglit to aim. Whatever 
may be the tendeney of some particii- 
lai passages, Jeremy Taylor’s work, 
taken as a whole, is not cileiilated 
to make men henulls; and Weslc*y 
must therefore have been indebted 
to K cm pis ami to Law for the 
ascetic prlneiples and habits, with 
which 1 h‘ C(>ujmene(‘d his career. If 
the treatise a'cribed to the furnuT 
is the manual for a monk, the ex- 
cessive rigours of the other cmded 
in nivslieisin and nonsense. And as 
thi*^ elfect was produc ed by his own 
studies and teiu ts upon the vigorous 
iniiul of Law, it is not wonderful 
that others should in like manner be 
led astray. Tin* Serious Call, and 
the Ls>ay on Perfection, will coin- 
iiKind attention and admiration us 
long as onr language endures. There 
is wit, and elocpienee, and piety in 
every page ; and the austerity of the 
doctrine is in some measure c.on- 
eealed by the pla\fuhiC''S and good 
hiiinoiir of tin* writer. But tew' can 
proceed to ])ut hi^ diuctions in 
piuetiee, wilhoiit becoming weary of 
the burden, and rejecting religion 
altogether, or falling into enthu- 
siasm as a means of bgliteiiing their 
load. Tlie latter was the fate of 
Jolin \Ve>ley. He went to Georgia, 
as we have seen, full of strictness 
and orthodoxy, determined to level 
mountains and fdl up vallies by the 
severity of his example, and by his 
spiritual power. Not succeeding \i^ 
these attempts, and feeling dissatis- 
3 / 
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fied at the mode in which sonic of 
them had beeii conducted, weak- 
ened ill mind and body by immo- 
derate fasting', disappointed in his 
expectations of autliority and in- 
fluence, he was assured by the Mo- 
ravians, that he was still in hea- 
thenism and darkness ; and the ad- 
vice, “ Believe, and thou shalt be 
saved,’' led alter an interval to his 
conversion. 

The jirocess and completion of 
tliat event have already been de- 
scribed ; and the remarks which it 
called forth from his elder brother 
Samuel, have also been presented to 
the reader. It is needless to add, 
that these remarks failed in their 
object. Wesley had entered on the 
career of enthusiasm, and such 
change as he had himself expe- 
rienced, he prescribed universally 
to others. The New Birth of the 
Methodists, for thus the change is 
denominated, has one very singu- 
lar recommendation. No one can 
understand what it means, till he 
has himself passed through it ; and 
all the objections of those by w horn 
it is opposed, are thus efl'ectually 
silenced by the argumentum ad /«•- 
norantiam. Knowing nothing about 
the business, their reasonings are 
childishness, and all their learning, 
folly. But if the uninitiated may be 
permitted to make a few remarks 
upon the subject, we should venture 
in the first place to inquire, in what 
respects John Wesley, from whom 
this doctrine has been imbibed by 
most of its modern professors, was 
improved by his New Birth ? Be- 
fore his conversion he designed to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen 
in America; after his conversion, 
he actually did preach the Gospel 
to the heathen in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland : before his conver- 
sion, his scruples and apprehensions 
made him uncomfortable, although, 
from every thing that can now be 
known of him, he was leading a 
blameless life ; after his conversion, 
he appeared to his brother and 
to Muoy others, to be a trans- 


gressor, but his conscience conti- 
nued in the enjoyment of an unin- 
terrupted sunshine : before his con- 
%'ersiou he was too strict a discipli- 
narian ; after his conversion, wo 
can hardly acquit him of scliisni- It 
is therefore by no means iipparent, 
that the change which took plaice in 
Wesley, w'as a change for the betHii' : 
and wherever conversion in modern 
times is operated upon the upright 
serious Christian, the same question 
and tlie same uncertainty recur. 

The causes and the consequences 
of that which Weslc> chose to call 
his Regeneration, are entitled to 
grave consideration. An exagge- 
rated estimate of what is required 
of us by God, had filled his mind 
with apprehension, and wasted his 
body with mortifications. Those 
religions feelings, which WH'ie in- 
tended to regulate our other thoughts 
and actions, had absorbed and em- 
braced his whole altentioii ; and in- 
stead of being his rule and his mo. 
tive, they became his life itself. 
Their intensity overpowered him, 
and he must have sunk under the 
w-^eight, had not his Moravian 
preachers suggested a cure in the 
shape of a doctrine, which first pro- 
mised, and afterwards bestowed, an 
assurance of salvation and happi- 
ness, Once let the mind receive 
exaggerated notions of man’s cor- 
ruption and of God's severity, and 
there are but three ways in vvhicli it 
sees a chance of recovering its 
peace. First, by rejecting these no- 
tions ; and this task is so difficult, 
that it is seldom accomplished, but 
at the expence of religion itself. 
2dly, By the severest corporal au- 
sterities; and this plan has prevailed 
over the largest portion of Christen- 
dom. 3dly. By a persuasion, that 
God has relaxed specially in our 
favour ; and this notion has led to 
the predestination of Calvin, and to 
the regeneration of Wesley. 

It may be doubted, whether this 
fact is more firmly established by 
the conversions of such men as 
Wesley, who had thought long and 
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deeply upon religious subjects, and 
were leading iipriglU holy lives, or 
of those of a ditferent description, 
who constituted the majority of his 
proselytes, and who, from the 
greatness of their ciimcs, or from 
the suddenness and force with which 
the;y)wcre hrouglit home to llie con- 
scijJicc, were most anxious to dis- 
cover and obtain a remedy against 
anticipated torment. In both cases, 
the same causes produce the same 
effects ; but in the latter the cause 
is more powerful, and the eftect 
more salutary. In the latter, a real 
and visible good is piaxluced, al* 
though it is described in the lan- 
guage of fanaticism. It is tlierelore 
on the latter that the orator most 
freijnently expatiates; and when he 
undertakes the conversion of the 
ascetic devotee, his most convincing 
argnment is drawn from the ellect 
that he has already jiroduced upon 
the pemitent prodigal. The gloomy 
and mortilied monk thinks it strange 
and unreasonable, that a ]>cnitent 
thief should enjoy tran(|viillity and 
e\en transjiort ; w hile he is beset 
with temptation, feels the flesh lust- 
ing against the sj>irit, and is coii- 
tiiiually under alarm from the force, 
and the consecpjcnce of sin. He is 
willing to escape from his present 
mournful situation ; he listens gree- 
dily to the new <loctrine ; he finds 
that it has several parts in strict 
unison with his owm ; and at last he 
who fancied that men were devils, 
secs how easily they may become 
saints ; he who trembled at a seve- 
rity which Clod never assumed, is 
comforted by a coiitideiice, which 
God never authorized. 

But to come a little closer to the 
doctrines of Wesley, and to Mr. 
Southey's account of them. The 
latter we believe to be substantially 
correct, although not quite so lucid 
and consistent as we could wish. 
It sets out with a sentence to which 
we cannot subscribe. “ Wesley 
never departed willingly or know- 
ingly from th(! doctrines of the 
Church of England, in which he had 


been trained up, and with which he 
was conscientiously satisfied after 
full and free enquiry/’ For wil- 
lingly and knowingly we should 
substitute openly and avoivcdly, and 
we think that Mr. Southey cannot 
object to the alteration. He has 
furnished us with Samuel Wesley’s 
comment upon his brother’s extra- 
vagancies ; which comment plainly 
shews, that with the doctrine of the 
Church of England, the Methodistic 
notions of conversion were utterly 
irreconcileahlc ; and having stated, 
that on the subject of the New 
Birtji Wesley entangled himself in 
contradiction; he has furnished us 
ill Ills Ajipciidix with the following 
val able note. The passages which 
he quotes, are from Wesley's works. 

“ ‘ The expression beiiiff horn again, 
was not first used by our Lord in his con- 
versation with Nicodonnis. It was in 
common use among the Jews when our 
Saviour appeared among them. When an 
adult heathen was convinced that the 
Jewish religion was of God, and desired to 
join therein, it was the custom to baptize 
liini first, before lie was admitted to cir- 
cuincisiou. - And when he was baptized, 
he was said to be born again ; by whicli 
tiiey meant, tliat lie who w^as before a 
child of the devil, was now adopted into 
the family of God, and accounted one of 
bis children.’ " — vol. vii. p. 296. 

“ Yet, in the same sermon, Wesley 
affirms, * that Baptism is not the New 
Birth, that they are not one and the same 
thing. Many indeed seem to imagine that 
they are just the same ; at least they speak 
as if they thought so ; but 1 do not know 
that this opinion is publicly avowed, by 
any denomination of Christians whatever. 
Certainly it is not by any within these 
kingdoms, whether of the Established 
Cliurcli or dissenting from it. The judg- 
ment of tlie latter is clearly declared in 
their large catechism : * Q. What are the 
parts of a Sacrament ? A. The parts of a 
Sacrament aic two; the one an outward 
and sensible sign, the other an inward and 
spiiitual grace signified. Q. What is Bap- 
tism ? A. Baptism is a sacrament, where- 
in Christ hath ordained the washing witli 
water to be a sign and seal of regeneration 
by his Spirit.’ Here it is manifest, bap- 
tism, tlie sign, is spoken of as distinct 
from regeneration, the thing signified.’ 

“ Where was Wesley’s logic ? or where 
his fairness ? Can any thing be more evi- 
3z 2 
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ficnt) than that this catediisin deschhes 
regeneration ns the inward and spiritiiaS 
grac<% and the acf of baptism (spi inkling 
or imineisinii) as the oiitwaid and visible 
sign ? M^hat follows is us bad. 

“ * In the Clmrcli Caterhisni likewise, 
the judgment of onr C'hiirch is declared 
with the iitino''t rloarness.’ ‘ Q. What 
meanest thou by this word .Sacrament? 
A. I mean an outward and visible si:;n of 
an inward and .^piritl 1 nl grace. Q. What 
is the outward part or foiui in baptiMii ? 
A. Water, wlkTeiii the person is baptized in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Q. What i" the inward part, or thing 
sigiiibod.^ A. A death unto sin, and a neiv 
birth unto righteousness.* Notlii ig llitrc- 
£)re IS plaiiiei , than that, arcordmg to tiie 
Chill cli of England, baptism is not the 
New Birth.” 

“ I do not believe that an iii'^tanee of 
equal blindness or disingeiiuitN (whichever 
It may be thought) can be found in all the 
other paits of Wcsle\*s works. So plain 
is it that the w'ords of the catechism mean 
precisely what Wesley affirms they do not 
mean, that, in the very next page, he 
contradicts lumself in the clearest ninn- 
ner, and says, * it is certain, our church 
supposes, that all who are baptized in 
their infancy arc at the same time born 
again. And it is allowed, that the whole 
office for the baptism of infants pioceeds 
upon this supposition. Nor is it an objec- 
tion of any weight .against tins, that wc 
cannot coniprcher.d how this wnik can be 
wrought in infants.’" Wc-sloy’s Works, 
Vol. vii. p. 302. Vol, II. p. h76. 

In one scnlinicrt in this extinct 
wc do not join ; for vve believe that 
several instances of equal blindm ss, 
or want of ingeiiiiity, whichever it 
may he thought, are to he Ibuiid 
in Wesley’s works; and we refer 
the reader for a .specimen to his 
sermons upon Schism mid iqion the 
Church. The exjilaiiatioii of his 
notions upon these snhject^ was 
designed to vindicate his most ques- 
tionable actions ; aud the sermons 
cited by Mr. Southey establish his 
fundamental doctrines ; and the re- 
sult, from a perusal of them both is, 
that Wesley was blind indeed if he 
did not knovv, that he was breaking 
the unity of the Church, and desert- 
ing the faith of his fathers. Mr. 
Southey indeed conteiid.s, tthat 

Havidj^Vmadc the term New Birth 

obnoxious season of his enthusiasm, 


it was one of those things which embar- 
rassed him hi his sober and maturcr years; 
but that lie bud committed himself too far 
to retract, and tbeief’oie when lie saw, and 
in Ills own cool judgment disapproved the 
extravagancies to which the abuse of the 
term had led, be still conlinued to use it, 
and even piiotiied the metaphor through all 
its bearings with a wuritoiiness of Vll-di- 
reeted fancy, of which thi.*. is the onf> in- 
stance in all his wiitings.’* 

But this is a gro.^s and very .s(‘- 
rious mistake. There is no evidenee 
whatever to shew', that Wesley 
w ished lo retract liis doctrine of the 
New l^irili. That it embarrassed 
him w<* have no doubt, for it is 
made lip of coiilradictions ; but if 
he had ceased to maintain it, he 
must liaAc ceased to preach. In 
every page of liis Journal, wc find 
him iiiM.sling ujion the necessity of 
it; his great charge against the 
Clergy was, that they were of a dif- 
ferent opinion. In his funeral ser- 
mon for Whitfield, where the Cal- 
vinists were to he indulged, he savs 
ex])licitl\, that the New' Jiirth and 
Jn^lilieatioii h} faith alone, were the 
essentials, and the only essentials, 
of the (iospid ; and such they have 
e^er been held by his ojien aud his 
secret discijiles. 

Regem ration," ns it has bron well 
said, IS msciibcdon tbcMr bciiiiu'is, and 
IS one of the watcli-words ot llieirsect; 
regeneration not tlic hint of Clnist’s holy 
ordinance of baptism, but the ctfect of 
their cicchimation, not the blessing of a 
.soul peaceliilly di'voled to Cliii.st’s .service, 
but the mark of one /.culous in the cause 
of a paily. They who can be peisuaded 
to embrace the tenets of that party aic. 
flc.scribed as laboiiting in the pangs ami 
tiavails of the New Birth until ChrLst be 
formed in them, while all who tread in the 
sound paths of the Chiirch, of Seiiptiin*, 
and of anlirpiity, iMisediu*ed by their invi- 
tations, and uiiteri'itied by their threats, 
arc represented together with their niini.s- 
ters, those blind leaders of the blind, as 
iiiiregencrate unconverted sinners." Mant’s 
Bamp. Lect. 

Under these circumstances wc 
cannot admit, even on the assertion 
of Mr. Southey, that Wesley merely 
persisted in this doctrine from pride 
and obstinacy. He might press it 
7 
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with a better regulated zeal, as his 
years iucreased, but his enthusiasm, 
though moderated, gave signs of 
life to the last, lii the fifth volume 
of his Journals, ami within hyir 
years of his death, he gives an ac- 
count of a love feast which he at- 
terui^d in the neighbourhood of Wol- 
verhampton, “ such ail one as he 
liad not known for many years/’ 

Some of tliem Iiad found peace ^ 
year a^o, some within a month or a w'eek ; 
some within a day or two, and one of them 
a potter’s boy told ns, * At tJie prayer 
meeting; I found myself dropping into hell, 
and 1 cried to the Lord, and he shewed 
me he loved me : but Satan came imme- 
diately and oifered me u bag of money as 
long ns m> arm, but 1 said, get thee behind 
me Satan.’ Several also testified that the 
blood of Christ had cleansed them from all 
ein. Two doelared, after iiitter cries, that 
they knew lluirsins were Just then blotted 
■out by the blood of the Lamb. And / 
dmibt not but it will be fcuiiul upon cn- 
<piiry that several more either were justi- 
fied or sanctified.” 

In the Journal for 1782, we have 
a still stronger case. The account 
is contained in a letter from William 
Black, Jun. resident at Amlierst, in 
Nova Scotia, and was undoubtedly 
inserted to shew the powers of IVle- 
thodisiii. IVJr. Black had been for 
some weeks in a state of suffering 
and alarm, 

‘‘ When an old Methodist after praying 
with him said, ‘ I think yon will get the 
blessing before morning.’ Two hours after, 
while 1 was singing a hymn, it pleased God 
to reveal his Son in my lu art. Since that 
time 1 have had many blessed days, and 
happy nights. On Sunday night 
after my brother Dicky and 1 were gone 
to bed, I asked him, can you believe? 
He answered. No. I exhorted him to 
wrestle hard with God, and got np to pray 
with him ; but he was uiibeln-ving still, so 
I went to sleep agam. Yet not being sa- 
tisfied, after talking largely to him, I got 
mp again, and began praying for him, be- 
ilig fully persuaded that (rod would set his 
Boiil at liberty. And so he did, he par- 
doned all his sins, and bade him, go in 
peace. It being now between twelve and 
one, I waked my brothers John and Tho- 
mas, and told them the glad tidings. They 
got up: we went to prayer, and when we 
iTose upy Toiuiny declared, God has blotted 


ont all my sins. I then went to ngr fattier 
and mother, (wlio were' both seeking sal- 
vation) and t/>ld them the joyful news. Mj 
father said, Willy pray for us; I did; and 
it was not long before his soul was set at 
liberty. The next morning it pleased him 
to shew my sister Sally his pardoning love. 
A neighbours son was also converted by 
the same means; and these are a few of the 
wondeifnl works wdiich weie t.ikmg place 
among the inhabitants in general.” 

It must be remembered however, 
that these descriptions occur much 
less frequently in the Jater than in 
the earlier Journals ; that Wesley 
acknowledges, as Mr. Southey has 
observed, that he did not find the 
doctrine of justification by faith 
veiy prolitable to cin inniwakened 
congregation ; and that he preferred 
addressing them iij>on plnirier sub- 
jects, death and judgment. In his 
Journal, extending from 1755 to 
1758, there is the following expla- 
nation of the increase and decrease 
of Ins disciples, and on the whole it 
is the most rational of any that we 
have discovered. 

“ At first curiosity brings many bearers : 
at the same time (lod draws many by his 
preventing grace to hear his word, and 
comforts them in hearing. One then tells 
another. By this means, on the one hand, 
curiosity spreads and increases, and on the 
other, drawings of God’s Spiiit touch more 
hearts, and many of them more power- 
fully than before. He now oflfeis grace to 
all that hear, most of whom are iii some 
measure .dl’ected, and more or Jess moved 
with apjnobatioii of what they hear, de- 
sire to please God, and feel good will 
towards his messenger. These principles 
varioii.sly combined and increasing, raise 
the work to its highest point. But it can- 
not stand here : for in the nature of things 
curiosity iiinst soon decliop. Again, the 
drawings of God arc not followed, and 
theieby the Spirit of God is grieved. The 
consequence is, he strives with this, and 
this man no moie, and so his drawings end. 
Add to this in the process of the work, it 
must he that offences will come. Some of 
the hearers, if not preachers also, will act 
contrary to their profession. Either their 
follies or faults will be told from one to 
another, and lose nothing in the telling. 
When by tli4s means all who do not sav- 
ingly believe have quenched the Spirit of 
God, the little flock goes on from faith to 
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; the refit sleep on and take their rest. 
And thus the nuiqber of hearers in every 
place may be expected first to increase 
and then to decrease.” 

Why did not Wesley reflect upon 
this plain and scriptural statement, 
when he was penning those extrava- 
gant tales of sud<lcii conversion, 
whicli disgrace his Journal in the 
eyes of reason at least, as much as 
they elevate it in the eyes of folly 
and fanaticism ? 

Siulden conversions however were 
for many years tlie pride and boast 
of nielhodisni ; and so in fact they 
still continue wherever methodism 
thrives. Wesley’s dochine of the 
New' Birtli was the })rineiple upon 
which these cnnveiaioiis were ex- 
plained, and this ciicumstaiice may 
alone sufiice to prove that there was 
a great ditfercru e between his tenets 
and tliose of the Church of Eng- 
land. At times indeed he talked of 
finding his New Birth in the Homi- 
lies, where Regeneration and Bap- 
tism are used as synonymous terms ; 
at other times he was much inclined 
to claim the doctrine as a new dis- 
covery ; and he probably was the 
first who w ithout any leaning to Cal- 
vinistic Predestination, proclaimed 
the New Birth as the key sloue of a 
system. The Puritans, though they 
held the doctrine, did not often 
place it in so conspicuous a station. 
Their acquaintance with scholastic 
divinity, and with the writings of 
the fathers, made them somewhat 
tender in denying baptismal Rege- 
neration. In the objections to the 
Liturgy which were drawn up at the 
Savoy conference, the following ex- 
ception is made to the prayer after 
baptism*. “ We cannot in faith 
say that every child that is bai)tised 
is regenerated with God’s Holy Spi- 
rit ; at least it is a disputable pointy 
and therefore we desire that it may 
be otherwise expressed.” The same 
want of decision may be observed 

* The History of Non-Conformity, 

p. 173. See also p. 300-6. 


in the assembly’s confession of faith 
and catechisinj^ ; both of which 
speak of Baptism, in terms from 
which modern Calvinists abstain. It 
will be observed also by those who 
consult these documents, that in 
Puritanical conversions the great 
stress was laid upon “ Eflfecttual 
Calling which grace, when strii)ped 
of its Calvin istic attire, is perhaps 
not very different from Wesley s New 
Birth ; at all events they are much 
more akin to one another, than 
either of them is to tlie doctrine of 
the Church. Even without limiting 
the term Regeneration as it has been 
limited by Waterland, allowing that 
it is occasionally userl in a looser 
and less accurate sense, still where 
could Wesley protend to find Church 
authority for maintaining that his 
New Birth was the corner-stone of 
Christianity i The only authorities 
which he has quoted, and the only 
arguments which he has urged are 
those on which Mr, Southey has 
passed so well merited a sentence. 
The doctrine is a Calvinistic one, 
and from the Calvinists Wesley took 
it; but he tore it up by the roots, 
and thrust it forcibly into his vine- 
yard : and while cuttings from it 
have been cultivated in all corners 
of the land, the soil is generally 
uncongenial, the plants do not thrive, 
and their neighbours seem to won- 
der how they ever got there. In 
Calvinism there is a system, in Qua- 
kerism there is a system, in Soci- 
nianism there is a system, and if we 
grant their advocates a few leading 
projmsitions, the parts w ill be found 
to hang well enough together. But 
in Wesleyan Methodism, and all its 
derivatives, we have perplexity and 
contradiction at every step; and a 
celebrated advocate of the system 
has just vindicated these deformities 
by saying that he finds them in the 
Bible!! 

The twin doctrine to the New 
Birth was that of Justification by 
faith. And having observed that 
W esley used the word as sy nonyipous 
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with |!ardon, Mr. Southey gives a 
correct view of bis*peculiar uotions 
respecting it. 

Without faith, a man rannot be ju8ti> 
fied, even though he should have cv^y 
thing else ; with faith, he cannot butbe jus> 
tided, though every thing else should be 
wanttng. Tliis justifying faith implies not 
only Uie personal revelation, the inward 
evidence of Christianity, but likewise a 
sure and drm confidence in the individual 
believer that Christ died for his sins, 
loved /l^m, and gave his life for him. And 
at what time soever a sinner thus believes, 
God jiistidctli him. Repentance, indeed, 
must have been given him b(*forc; but that 
repentance was ueitiier more nor less than 
a deep sense of the want of all good, and 
the presence of all evil; and whatever 
good he hath or doth fioni that hour when 
he first believes in God through ('hrist, 
faith does not fimU but bring. Both re- 
pentance, and fruits meet for repentance, 
are in some degree necessary to justifica- 
tion; but they are not necessary in the 
same sense with faith, nor in the same de- 
gree » Not in the same degree^ for these 
fruits are only necessary conditionally, if 
there be time and opportunity for them. 
Not in the same sense; for repentance 
and its fruits arc only remntclif necessary — 
necessary in order to faith; whereas taith 
is immediately and diicctly necessary to 
justification. In like manner, faith is the 
only condition of sanctification. Every 
one. that believes is sanctified, whatever 
else he has, or h:is not. In other words, 
no man can be sanctified till he believes ; 
every man when he believes is sanctified. 

“ Here Wesley came upon perilous 
ground. — We must be holy in licart and 
life, before wc can be conscious that we 
are so. But wc must love God before wc 
can be holy at all. We cannot love Him 
till wc know that He loves us ; and this we 
eainnot know till his Spirit witnesses it to 
our spirit. The testimony of the Spirit of 
God must therefore, he argued, in the 
very nature of things, be antecedent to 
the testimony of our ow'ii spirit. But he 
perceived that many had mistaken the 
voice of their own imagination for this 
witness of the Spirit, and presumed that 
they were children of God, wliile they 
were doing the works of the Devil. And 
be was not surprised tliat many sensible 
men, seeing tlie effects of this delusion, 
should lean toward another extreme, and 
question whether the witness of the Spirit, 
whereof tlie apostle speaks, is the privi- 
lege of ordinary Christians, and not rather 
one of those extraordinary gifts, which 


they suppose belonged only to the aposHe^ 
fige. Yet, when he asl^s, * How may one, 
who has the real witness in himself, dis- 
tinguish it from presumption ?’ he evades 
the difficulty, and offers a declamatory 
leply, ‘ How, I pray, ^ do you distinguish 
day from night? How do you distinguish 
light from darkness? or the light of a star, 
or of a glimmering tapei, from the light 
of the noon-day sun ?’ This is the ready 
answer of eveiy one who has been crazed 
by cntliiisiasm. But Wesley regarded the 
doctrine as one of the gloiies of his peo- 
ple, as one grand part of the testimony 
which God, he said, had given them to 
l^r to all m^ikind. It Aras by this pecu- 
liar blessing upon them, confirmed by the 
Experience of his children, that this great 
evangelical truth, he averred, had been 
recovered, which had been for many years 
well nigh lost and forgotten.’* Vol. II. 
p. 179. 

But not only was Wesley's doc- 
trine concerning Justification peril- 
ous; but it was also inconsistent. 
He had stated shortly after his con- 
version, that 

The most destructive of all those 
errors which Rome, the mother of abomi- 
nations had brought forth, (compared to 
which transiibstantiation and a hundred 
more are trifles Jiglit as air) is that we are 
justified by our works, or to express the 
same thing a little moie decently by faith 
and works. Now do I preach this? 1 did 
for ten years; I was fundamentally a Pa- 
pist and knew it not.” Vol. I. p. 288. 

And a 4ittlc before he had de- 
clared that preaching .justification 
by faith 4 j^lone, allowing no meri- 
torious cause of justification, but 
the death and righteousness of 
Christ; and no conditional or in- 
strumental cause hut faith is over- 
turning popery from the founda- 
tion. As the Church of England 
plainly teaches conditional justi- 
fication, she, and her faithful mi- 
nisters are here condemned for Po- 
pery by Wesley, just as Laud was 
condemned for Popery by Pfyime 
and the Puritans. The constant and 
the damning charge against the 
Archbishop ivas Popery ; the proot 
w'as his jkrminianisni, and his con- 
ditional justification. , So much for 
the orthodoxy of Wesley’s doctrine ; 
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now for its consistency. In 1771 
Calvinism was (gaining ground among 
his flock, and Mr. Southey furnishes 
us v’ith the following extract from 
the minutes of conference of that 
year. 

** Take heed to your doctrine! we 
have leaned too niucii toward Calvinism. 
1. With regard to our 

Lford liiinseif taught us to use the expres- 
sion, and we ought never to be ashamed 
of it. With legard to woi'hingfor life: 
this also our Lord lias expressly com- 
manded us. L^ibour^ h lei ally, 

work for the meat that endureth to cver^ 
lasting life, 3. We have received it as a 
maxim, that a man is to do nothing in 
order to justification. Nothing can he 
more false. Whoever desires to find favour 
with God, should eease from evil^ and 
leant to do well, Wlioevor lepents, should 
do works meet for repentance. And if 
this is not in order to find favour, what 
does he do them for? Is not this salvation 
hy works ? Not by the merit of works, 
bnt by works as a condition. What have 
we then been disputing about for these 
thirty years? I am afraid about words. 
As to merit itself, of which we have lieeii 
so dreadfully afraid, we arc leu ai ded ac- 
cording to ovr wof'hSf yea, because of our 
works. How docs this differ from for the 
sake of our works ! And how differs this 
from secundum merita operum, as our 
works Can you split this hair ? 

I doubt I cannot. — Does not talking of a 
justified or sanctified state tend to mislead 
men? almost naturally leading them to 
tntst in what was done in one moment ; 
whereas we are every lioiw, and every 
moment, pleasing or displeasing to God, 
according to our works ; accofding to the 
whole of our inward tempers, and our 
outward behaviour.’" Vol. II. p. 366. 

This language, says Mr. Southey, 
shocked the highflying Calvinists ; 
and he might have added that it was 
plainly inconsistent with Wesley’s 
ordinary tenets. It was limited 
at a subsequent Conference, out 
of deference to the aforesaid 
high-flyers; and the doctrine of 
justification hy works having been 
proni(|i^nced perilous and abomi- 
n^le» it was added, that “ our 
woii^i have no part in meriting or 
|^|ehasing our justification either 
liP whole or 1^ part/’ Nor did the 


system, which wore so different a 
countenance at difl'ereut seasons, at- 
tain at any one time to a set of har- 
monized and well matched features. 
The justification described by Mr. 
Soutboy in our first extract upon that 
subject, was iinijiiestionably the real 
object of Wesley’s love. He lha,rt<ed 
it from the Moravians at an early 
period of his life ; and he never sin- 
cerely laid it aside. Having asked, 
p. 178, why all men have not saving 
iaith i he answers, '' because no man 
is able to work it in himself; it is a gift 
of Omnipotence.” In one sense this 
is Calvinism. In the next jnige we 
are told, that to all who sec and feel 
and own their wants, and their niter 
inability to remove tliem, God freely 
gives faith, for the sake of him, ‘ in 
whom he is always well pleased.’ ” 
This is Arininianism ; and whenever 
a Calvinist uses such words as these, 
he is guilty intentionally or uninten- 
tionally of mental reservation and 
deceit. Wesley, on this subject, 
was unquestionably sincere ; but he 
was self-contradictory to the most 
marvellous extent ; and while he 
publibhed the most impabsioned and 
cogent argumentb against Predesti- 
nation, he maintained an Assurance 
of Salvation, which could have nO 
other solid ground. This opinion 
however, like many others, he ex- 
plained away upon fit occasions. 
But to proceed : 

“ The doctririp of Perfection is not 
less perilous, sure as the exprcs.don was 
to be niistakeu by the ignorant people to 
whom his discourses were addressed. This, 
too, was a doctrine which he bad preach^ 
vi^ith inconsiderate ardour at the com- 
iiieocemeot of Ids career; and which, as 
he grew older, cooler, and wiser, he mo- 
dified and softened down, so as almost to 
explain it away. He defined it to be a 
constant communion with God, wbicli fills 
the heart with humble love ; and to this he 
insisted, that every believer might attain. 
Yet, he admitted, that it did not include a 
power never to think an useless thought, 
nor speak an useless word. Such a per- 
fection is inconsistent with a corruptible 
body, which makes it impossible always 
to think right: if, therefore, Christian per- 
fection implies tbis^ he admitted that we 
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must not expect it till aAer death: — to 
one of his femde disciifles, who seems to 
have written to him under a desponding 
aens^ of her own imperfection, he replied 
ra these terms ‘ I want you,* he added, 

* to be all love. This is the perfectionJL 
believe and teach ; and this perfection U 
consistent with a thousand nervous dis- 
order.^, which that high-strained perfection 
is not. Indeed my judgment is, that (in 
this case particularly; to overdo is to undo; 
and tliat to set perfection too high, is the 
most effectual way of driving it out of the 
world.* In like manner he justified the 
word to Bishop Gibson, by explaining it 
to mean less than it expressed ; so that the 
bishop replied to him, * Wliy, Mr. Wesley, 
if this is what yon mean hy perfection, 
who ran he ag<tinst it^' ” Vol. II. p. 18^. 

“ Wesley was not blind to the tendency 
of these doctrines. ‘ The true gospel,* 
said he, ‘ touches tlie very edge both of 
Calvinism and Antinomiaiiism, so that 
nothing blit the mighty power of God can 
prevent oiir sliding either into the one or 
the other.* Many of Ins associates and 
followers fell into both. He always de- 
clared himself clearly and strongly against 
Imtii ; though at the cxpence of some in- 
consistency, when he preached of a sanc- 
tification which left tlie subject liable to 
sin, of an assurance which was not as- 
sured, and of an imperfect perfection. 
But his real opinion could not be mistaken; 
and few men have combated these ]>esti- 
lent errors with more earnestness or more 
success. He never willingly engaged in 
those subtle and unprofitable discussions 
which have occasioned so miicli discussion 
in the Christian world; but upon those 
points ill which speculation is allowable, 
and error harmless, he freely indulged his 
imagination.** Vol. II. p. 184. 

From the sentiments contained in 
the last paragraph, we are, as may 
be - supposed, compelled to dis- 
sent. Wesley real opinion could 
be, and was mistaken, not merely 
by the enthusiastic, the ignorant, 
and the rash, but by well-informed 
and considerate men. He left his 
first love, the Church and the doc- 
trine in which he was born, and 
into which he had been introduced 
by a father, and a mother, and a 
brother, equally eminent for their 
piety, their learning, and their 
judgment; and he ventured upon 
the perilous task of seeking a new 
lineed for himself. He succeeded at 
Remembrancer, 21, 


last in putting together a sysfolu^^iu 
which the gold, the* iron, and the 
clay were to be seen in monstrous 
alliance, and he called upon bis 
countrymen to fall down and wor- 
ship the image which he had set up* 
The tone in which he called was, 
without doubt, impressive. There 
are hortatory passages to be found 
in his sermons, which w'ould reflect 
no discredit upon Demosthenes him- 
self. The sense is condensed, the 
style perspicuous, the jimagery cor- 
rect, and the heart of the hearer 
must rebound at every blow. All 
the sophistry and self-deception of 
sin is unravelled ; and the sinner is 
exposed to his own sight in the 
shame and the nakedness of his 
guilt. This is the real excellence 
of Wesley’s writings; and we hardly 
think, that Mr. Southey has pointed 
it out with sufficient clearness. But 
he has erred upon the other side, 
when he speaks of Wesley doc- 
trines, For the doctrines them- 
selves, and the sermons that unfold 
them, are vague, illusory, and in- 
consistent. With the single excep- 
tion of the tracts against Predestina- 
tion, we know of no one subject that 
was controverted between Wesley 
and liis opponents, which he can be 
said to have handled in a satisfac- 
tory manner. He pressed an ad- 
vantage, whenever he gained one, 
with great acuteness and force. 
What we may call his declamatory 
logic was admirable ; but in deeper 
reasonings he was continually if 
not inUiiitionally perplexed ; he 
either did not think clearly him- 
self, or else he had no wish that his 
readers should do so. 

With respect to the doctrine of 
Perfection, and the degree in which 
he ultimately abandoned it ; he 
called it, in 1771, as Mr. Southey 
admits, the Methodist testimony^ 
the peculiar doctrine committed to 
their trust,” and urges believers 1o 
go on to perfection, and to exjiect 
it every moj;nent. Mr. Southey adds, 
that there can be no excuse for bis 
persisting in this language after 
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Ilia eiUthusiasm bad abated ; »inc^ 
air that he iatended to convey by 
the obnoxious term, might have been 
expressed without od'ending the ju- 
dicious, or deluding the ignorant 
s^nd indiscreet. Ibit Jet it be re- 
membered that Hampson, in his en- 
tertaining and impartial Memoirs of 
Wesley, declares, that to the last 
there was no passage to his heart so 
certain as a zeal for the Methodist 
testimony. Perfection ; and let us 
remember also, that Wesley, in the 
celebrated conversation with Gib- 
son, denied or explained away opi- 
nions that he unquestionably held 
and taught. 

The sentiments of distinguished 
men are always interesting ; and 
Wesley's sentiments, upon almost 
every subject, are freely scattered 
through his Journals. Mr. Southey 
has collected several of them, but 
we have not room to notice them 
distinctly. The most creditable is 
the charity with which, in his cooler 
moments, he spoke of all sincere 
Christians ; a charity which is not 
to be found in many of his formal 
declarations. The most singular, 
perhaps, is his contempt for the 
Newtonian philosophy, of which he 
speaks in one of his Journals, in a 
very slighting manner. That he 
should have disliked and underva- 
lued Locke is far more natural and 
intelligible. 

We must now take a short view of 
the Methodistic discipline. “ The 
question was asked at one of the 
Conferences, what was the power 
which Wesley exercised over all the 
Methodists in Great Britain and 
Ireland/' He answered in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

A few persons, at the beginning, 
came to him in London, and desired him 
to advise and pray with them : others did 
• the same in varioHs parts of the kingdom, 
and they^ increased every where. *■ The 
desire.' said he, * was on their part, not 

f c : my desire was to live and die in 
tent \ but 1 did not see that I could 
them luy help, and be guiltless be- 
od* ^ere cominencad my power 3 


of Wesley » 

namely, a power |o appoint wlicn, where, 
and how they should meet ; and to remove 
those whose life shewed lliat they had no 
desire to flee from the wrath to come. 

And this power remained the same, wlie- 
ttier the people meeting together were 
twelve, twelve liundred, or twelve thou- 
sand.’ In a short time some of these per- 
sons said they would not sit under him for 
nothing, but would subscribe quarterly. 

He made answer, that he would have no- 
thing, because he w'anted nothing ; for his 
fellowship supplied him with all, and 
more than all he wanted. But they re- 
presented that money was wanted to pay 
for the lease of Jie Foundry, and for piit- 
tins it in repam Upon that ground he 
suffered them to subscribe. ‘ Then I 
aske<l/ said he, ‘ who will take the trou- 
ble of receiving this money, and paying it 
where it is needful? One said, 1 will do 
it, and keep the account for yon : so here 
was the first steward, ‘ Afterwards I de- 
sired one or two more to help roc as stew- 
ards; and, in process of time a greater 
nunibcr. Let it be reniaiked, it was I 
myself, not the people who chose the 
stewards, and appointed to each the dis- 
tinct work wherein be was to help me at 
long as I chose.' The same prescription 
he pleaded with regard to his authority 
over the lay-prcacliers. The first of these 
offered to serve him as sons, as he should 
think proper to direct. ‘ Observe,’ said 
he, ‘ these likewise desired wis, not I 
them. And here commenced my power to 
appoint each of these, when, where, and 
how to labour ; that is, while he chose to 
continue with me; for each bad a power to 
go away when he pleased, as 1 had also to 
go away from them, or any of them, if I 
saw sufficient cause. The case continued 
the same when the number of preachers 
increased, I had just the same power still 
to appoint when, and where, and how each 
should help me ; and to tell any, if l^saw 
cause, ‘ I do not destre your help .any 
longer.' On these terms, and no other, 
we joined at first 3 on these we eontoiue 
joined. They do me no fiivottr ki being 
directed by me. It is true my reward is 
with the Lord; but at present I have 
notliing fforo it but trouble and care, and 
often a burden I scarce know how to 
bear.*" Vol. II. p. 198. 

Wesley called his preachers by 
the name of helpers, ai^ designated 
as assistants those among them who, 
for the duties which they discharge, 
have since been denominated super- 
intejidants. He divided the king- 
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dom into Qircuitfi, of which in 1791» 
the year of his dcfath, there were 
seventy-two in England, three in 
Wales, seven in Scotland, and 
twenty- eight in Ireland. Each cir- 
cuit was provided with a certdin 
number of preachers, which varied 
according to its extent ; and it was 
the office of the superintendant to 
admit or expel members, take lists 
of the Society at Easter, hold quar- 
terly meetings, visit the classes quar- 
terly, keep watch-nights and love- 
feasts, and superintend and regu- 
late the whole business of the cir- 
cuit. The preachers were selected 
by Wesley himself. Having first 
been examined as to their theological 
knowledge, having exhibited their 
gifts of utterance by preaching before 
him, and having related the conver- 
sions in which they had already l>een 
instrumental, they were admitted, if 
he thought fit, on probation, and in- 
structed to put themselves under the 
controiil of the superintendant, un- 
til such time as they should be re- 
ceived into full comiuunion, and 
have their stations appointed by the 
Conference. It is curious enough, 
as Mr. Southey has observed, that 
W'esley, who set so bad an example 
of obedience, exacted it from his 
followers as rigidly as the founder of 
a monastic order. 

** The course of life wliich was pre- 
scribed for the preachers left them little 
opportunity for the enjoyment of domestic 
life. Home could scarcely be regarded as 
a resting-place by men who were never 
allowed to be at rest. Wesley insisted 
upon a frequent and regidar change of 
preachers, because he well knew that the 
attention of the people was always excited 
by a new performer in the pulpit. < 1 
know,' said iie, * were 1 to preach one 
whole year in one place, 1 should preach 
both myself and my congregation asleep. 
Nor can I believe it was ever the will of 
tlie Lord tliat any congregation should 
have one teacher only. We have found, 
by long and constant experience, that a 
frequent change of teachers is best. This 
preacher has one talent, that another. No 
one wliom I ever yet knew has all the 
talents which are needful for beginning, 
cantinning, and peifecting the work of 


gi^e In a whole congregation.* The in- 
tftitutions of the Jesuits Allowed ah itihe- 
rant father of the company to remaitt 
three months in a place, unless any other 
term were specified in his instructions: 
but Wesley went farther, and thought it 
injiiiioiis both to the preacher and people, 
if one of his itinerants should stay six or 
eight weeks together in one place. ‘ Nei- 
ther,’ said he, * can he find matter for 
preaching every morning and evening ; nor 
will the people come to hear him. Hence 
he grows cold by lying in bed, and so do 
the people; whereas, if he never stays 
more than a fortnight together in one 
place, he may find matter enough, and the 
people will gladly hear him.' These fre- 
quent changes were so gratifying to the 
people, that the trustees of a meeling- 
hoiise once expressed an appiehension lest 
the Conference should impose one preacher 
on them for many years ; and, to guard 
against this, a provision was inserted in 
tlie deed, that ‘ the same preacher should 
not be sent, ordinarily, above once, never 
above two years together.’ There may, 
perhaps, have been another motive in 
Wesley's mind : a preacher, who found 
himself comfortably settled, with a con- 
gregation to whom he had made himself 
agreeable, might be induced to take root 
there, throw off his dependence upon the 
connexion, and set up a meeting of his 
own. Instances of such defection were 
not wanting, and the frecpient change* of 
preachers was the likeliest means of pre- 
venting them.” Vol. II. p. j?07. 

The itinerant was not commonly 
adinitted until he had been exer- 
cised as a local preacher ; and many 
persons remained in this humble 
station, which neither took them 
from tlieir families, nor interfered 
with their business. They were se- 
lected and directed by the superin- 
tendant and the itinerants, and were 
of the greatest service in keeping 
lip Methodism over the country. 

The next in rank to the local 
preacher was the class leader, who 
was also appointed by the superin- 
tendant, and whose duty it was to 
meet his class regularly, question 


* “ ‘ The people* says Mr. Crowther, 
* ought to get great good from the constant 
change of the preachers; for, to the 
preachers^ ft is productive of many in- 
conveniences and painful exercises.’*' 
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them as to their spiritual state, and 
q;^hort or reproye as tlie case might 
require. He reported upon the 
state and conduct of each member 
to the preacher ; and the class 
ticket, which was the badge of 
membership, being given out every 
quarter, a regular census was easily 
kept. The leaders were also lax- 
gatherers, and paid the contributions 
to the local steward, by whom they 
were handed over to the stewards of 
the circuit. The class originally 
consisted of twelve ])ersons ; and 
as a system of inspection and a 
system of tiiiance it is undoubtedly 
entitled to great praise. 

The other subdivisions of the Me- 
thodists were called bands, and select 
bands. In the former, the men and 
the women, and the married and the 
single, met separately, at least once a 
week, for the purpose of confessing 
to each other. They engaged to de- 
clare the true state of their souls, 
the faults they had committed in 
thought, word, and deed, and the 
temptations they had felt during the 
week. Did Samuel Wesley speak 
unadvisedly when he said, that these 
societies were sufheient to dissolve 
all other societies but themselves T 
The select bands consisted of per- 
sons, who were earnestly athirst for 
the full image of God, or, as Mr. 
Southey happily expresses it, the 
adepts of Methodism, who were not 
ashamed to take their degree as 

E effect. Wesley, at one time, was 
Ighly delighted with these select 
societies, but they do not appear to 
have been generally continued. 

It is diiiiciilt to speak with pre- 
cision of their various meetings for 
tdigions purposes. The itinerants 
were directed to preach every inorn- 
iog at five o’clock, if twenty persons 
could be collected ; and the limit to 
which their eloquence was sub- 
mitted, was an injunction not to 
preach oftener than twice on a week- 
day, or three times on the Sabbath. 
And it was Wesley’s wish, as has 
b«en stated formerly, tbaf the meet- 
ings on Sundays should be fixed so 


as not to interfere with the service 
of the Church." The weekly class- 
meeting was indispensable ; others 
mried with circumstances. There 
were two celebrated festivals, watch- 
nights and love feasts; the former 
was held once a month, near the 
time of the full moon. The night 
was spent in preaching, praying, 
and )>salm-singing ; and while the 
converts to his doctrine retained the 
freshness of their first impression, 
the custom served to keep up the 
feeling to tlie proper pitch ; and if 
any one, almost a Methodist, at- 
tended the meeting, his conversion 
was "oneiallv completed. The love- 
feasts occurred three times a quar- 
ter ; one for men, a second fur wo- 
men, and a third for, both together. 
The members assembled, that they 
might cat bread as the ancient 
Christians did, with gladness and 
singleness of licart. The food was 
a little plain cake and water. Tlie 
travelling preacher presides, and 
any one who chooses may speak. 
The time is chiefly spent in relating 
what they call their Christian expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Southey’s comments upon 
those nocturnal assemblies are un- 
answerable ; but the objections arc 
so ob\ious, that we need not repeat 
them. Wesley, in his defence, had 
recourse to the old argument : “if 
I can probably conjecture, that by 
the novelty of this ancient custom, 
or by any other indifferent circum- 
stances, it is in my power to save 
a soul from death, and hide a mul- 
titude of sins, am I clear before 
God, if I do not?” The same 
logic had previouriy defended field- 
preaching and lay-preaching ; it 
will defend any other course that a 
sectary chooses to pursue, and is 
worthy of a Puritan or a Jesuit. 

The chapels were generally built 
by subscription ; and the property 
was vested not in trustees, but in 
Mr. Wesley and the Conference. 
The latter consisted of an hundred 
members, and vacancies were to 
be filled up (after Wesley’s death) 
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at the *di6cretion of the survivors. 
He (lid not permit any backs to be 
made for the scats in his chapels, 
and the men and the women set 
apart. The former regulation has 
certainly fallen into disuse, and 
believe tliat the latter is also obso- 
lete. Great attention was paid to 
the singing. Charles Wesley’s Hymns 
were exclusively used ; and the vo- 
lume has thus accpnred a degree of 
reputation, which no other circum- 
stances could have bestowed upon 
it. 'J'he preachers are not permitted 
to use any other hymns, but great 
latit\ide is alh)\ve(l them in many re- 
spects. They undertake to preach 
conforniably to the sermons of John 
Wesley, aod to his notes upon the 
TSew Testament; and this i.s the 
only test to which they are nomi- 
nally bound. They may use the 
Liturgy if they please, or an abridg- 
ment of it \)iibbslied by WesU'y ; or 
they may subslituU* an extemporary 
service ; the latter has long been the 
prevailing practice. Wesley strongly 
recomniemied them not to trespass 
too far upon the j)aticncc of their 
hearers; and M'hen he otliciat(^d, the 
service generally concluded within 
the hour. 

There arc many other parts of Iiis 
regulations and advice, fioni which 
the readers of Mr. Southey’s vo- 
lumes will derive instruction and 
amuseineiit. The preachers were 
enjoined on no account to bawl or 
scream ; a rigid attention w^as re- 
commended to decorum, to clean- 
liness, and even to neatness ; and 
there is a letter of advice on this 
subject to one of the preachers in 
Ireland, which may be regarded as 
a curious historical document, since 
it acquaints us with many particu- 
lars rcs|)ectiiig the internal state of 
that country. 

A few years before his final se- 
paration from the Calvinists, Wesley 
had conceived a plan for enlarging 
and consolidating his Society. He 
proposed that Evangelical Ministers 
(pf all descriptions should form a 


league, and each help the other on 
his w'ork. The disputed doctrines of 
Predestination on one hand, and 
Perfection on the other, were not to 
be introduced ; and a free inter- 
change of pulpits and preachers was 
to take place. This scheme com- 
pletely failed. Its success would 
have been of the greatest import- 
ance to Wesley ; for the majority 
of the Methodistical Clergy adhered 
to Whitfield and Lady Huntingdon. 
Many of them owed their orders to 
her Ladyship’s infiuenec; and tlierc 
was never much cordiality between 
her preachers and Wesley. Owing 
to these circumstances, he was ob- 
liged to give more and more im- 
portance to his lay-jnvachers ; aiid 
the little that he ultimately withheld 
from them was a cause of heart- 
burning and strife. Charles Wesley 
never entered heartily into this part 
of the system ; and he was rewarded 
by the dislike of a large body of iti- 
nerants. Some of them pretended 
to obtain orders from a Greek Bi- 
shop, who happened to be in Lon- 
don; and Wesley shewed several 
symptoms of seeking for consecra- 
tion at the same hands. The Greek 
Prelate could produce no better 
proof of his real character than the 
Syrian Archbishop, Avho visited us 
two years ago ; and the pretensions 
of both are not a little equivocal. 
Wesley saw this in tinie ; and 
refused to acknowledge his newly 
ordained Ministers. But for the 
Americans, and even for the Scotch, 
he actually thought himself qualified 
to play the part of a Bishop ; and 
gravely appealed to his principles 
of Church-government, unity, and 
schism, to prove, that this was no 
infraction of his duty to the Church 
of England. He would have done 
better to rely, as heretofore, upon 
the argument for watch-nights and 
lo\ e-feasts, or have said at once, 
that an English Priest was quite of 
sufficient importance to be an Ame- 
rican Bisho]). There is a charlatan 
air about the whole contrivance. 
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which it unworthy of Wesley, even 
ia4iis most Jesuitical moments. 

Another singular branch of the 
Methodistic system, was the school 
at Kingswood, near Bristol* This 
place had been the scene of the ear- 
liest field-preaching ; it was sur- 
rounded by collieries ; and the col- 
liers at one moment were ignorant 
and brutal, and in the next, in all 
the agonies of regeneration. Many 
of them, we presume, were really 
improved by Methodism ; although 
the Journals' do not shew that the 
amendment was permanent* Ne- 
vertheless, the place became well 
known to Wesley and his friends ; 
and as there was great want of an 
asylnm for the children of the itine- 
rants, Wesley resolved to prepare 
one, and selected Kingswood for 
the scite. The school was built by 
the charity of a few wealthy dis- 
ciples ; and a system of the strictest 
description was adopted and put in 
practice. But a school required 
continual superintendance and care, 
and Kingswood gave poor Wesley 
as much trouble as ten circuits. ^Jn 
the Journal for Sept. 1781, he says. 
Surely Satan has a peculiar spite 
at this school ! What trouble has it 
cost me for above these thirty years ! 
1 can plan ; but who will execute ! 
I know not; God help me!” The 
following extract will explain the 
greater part of his difficulties : 

** Looking upon himself, however, as 
tlie vicegerent, the complacency with 
which he regarded the design, made 
amends to him for the frequent disappoint- 
ment of his hopes. ‘ Every man of sense,’ 
lie said, ‘ who read the rules, might con- 
clude Uiat a school so conducted by men 
of piety and onderstanding would exceed 
any other school or academy in Great Bri- 
tain of Ir^nd*’ And his amazing credu- 
lity ^bfiuever a work of grace was an- 
nouQcqd im^ng the boys, w'as proof 
agunst Treated experience, as well as 
common sense. The boys were taken to 
Me a corpse one dgy, and, while the im- 
prfssfpn was fresh upon them, tlicy were 
lecfttired upon the occasion, and made to 
Min in a hymn upon deatli. Some of them 
Mng Vfuy orach affected, they were told 


that those wlio were resolved to serve God 
might go and pray together ; and, accord- 
ingly, fifteen of them went, and, in Wes- 
ley’s language, ‘ continued wrestling with 
God, wdth strong cries and tears/ till their 
bed-time. Wesley happened to be upon 
tile spot. The excitement was kept up day 
after day, by wbat he calls * strong ex- 
hortations,’ and many gave in their names 
to him, being resolved, they said, to serve 
God. It was a wonder that the boys were 
not driven mad by tlic conduct of their 
instructors. These insane persons urged 
them never to rest till they had obtained a 
clear sense of the pardoning love of God. 
This advice they gave them severally, as 
well as collectively ; and some of tiie poor 
children actually agreed that*' they would 
not sleep till God revealed himself to 
them, and they had found peace. The 
scene which ensued was worthy of Bed- 
lam, and might fairly have entitled the 
promoters to a place there. One of the 
masters, finding that they had risen from 
bed, and were hard at prayer, some half- 
dressed and some almost nuked, went and 
prayed and sung with them, and then or- 
dered tlKMu to bed. It was impossible 
that they could sleep in such a state of 
delirium ; they rose again, and went to the 
same work; and being again ordered to 
bed, again stole out, one after another, 
till, when it was near midnight, they were 
all at prayer again. The maids caught the 
madness, and were upon their knees with 
the children. This continued all night; 
and maids and boys went on raving and 
praying thioiigh the next day, till, one 
after another, they every one fancied at 
last, that they felt their just ification ! * In 
the evening all the maids, and many of the 
boys, not having been used to so long and 
violent speaking, (for this had lasted from 
Tuesday till Saturday I) were worn out as 
to bodily strength, and so hoarse, that they 
were scarce able to speak.’ But it was 
added that they were ‘ strong in the Spirit, 
full of love, and of joy and peace in be- 
lieving.’ Most of them were admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper the next day, for the 
first time : and Wesley inserted the whole 
monstrous account, with all its details, in 
bis Journal ; and, in a letter written at the 
time, affirms that God had sent a shower 
of grace upon the children t * Thirteen/ 
be says, < found peace with God, and 
four or five of ibetn were some of tlic 
Biuallest there, not above seven or eight 
years old!’ Twelve months afterwards, 
there is this notable entry in lits Journal : 

‘ 1 spent an hour among onr children at 
Kingswood. It is strange! How loqg 
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ihall we^b« oonstnuned to weave Pene- 
lope’s web ? What u become of the won- 
derful work of grace which God wrought 
in them last September ? It is gone I It 
is lost! It is vanished away! There is 
scarce any trace of it remaining! — Then 
we must begin again; and in due time Vih 
shall reap, if we faint not/ On this sub- 
ject he was incapable of deriving instruc- 
tion from expel lencc.” Vol. II. p, 608 . 

We have thus gone over the prin- 
cipal points in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of Wesley ; but we cannot 
bring this long article to a close, 
without ofl'ering a few remarks upon 
the general effects of Methodism : 
and to do this it will be necessary 
to turn back to a very important 
chapter in Mr. Southey’s first vo- 
lume, which may hitherto appear to 
have heeii treated with undeserved 
neglect. It contains a rapid, but 
masterly sketch of the history of re- 
ligion, and morals in England from 
the first preaching of Christianity to 
the first preaching of Methodism. 
The achievements and the corrup- 
tions of Popery are enumerated ; 
the imperfect, unfinished state in 
which the Reformation was left, is 
explained and lamented ; and the 
very unfavourable condition in which 
Christianity was found at the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, 
is rightly represented as the joint 
jnoduct of puritan fanaticism, of 
French impiety and profligacy, of 
the mutual persecution of Con- 
formists and Nonconformists, and of 
the total subversion of ecclesiastical 
discipline. The poverty of the in- 
ferior Clergy and the want of coope- 
latioii and mutual encouragement; 
the deficiency in the means of su- 
perintendance, or in the exercise of 
them ; the cold and unworthy mo- 
tives, which actuated too many can- 
^dates for Holy Orders, and the 
remissness with which their duties 
were consequently discharged, are 
also added to the list of those causes, 
which had produced ignorance and 
dissoluteness. And Mr. Southey 
has succeeded in giving a very com- 
plete enumeifalioii, and assigning to 
each calamity its due share in the 


event We consider the whole ehap^ 
ter as highly instructive and im^ 
portant, and trust that we may find 
an opportunity of discussing its paxli 
in detail. 

The only portion to which we oIh 
ject, is the conclusion which has 
been deduced from the whole, name- 
ly, that Wesley was in great mea- 
sure justified in his most objec- 
tionable actions by the circumstances 
of the time in which he lived. 

Three measures then were required 
for completing the Reformation in Eng- 
land : that the condition of the inferior 
clergy should be improved ; that the num- 
ber of religious instructors should be 
greatly increased ; and that a system of 
parochial education should be established 
and vigilantly upheld. These measures 
conld only be effected by the legislature. 

A fourth tiling was needful, — that the 
clergy should be awakened to an active 
discharge of their duty ; and this was not 
within the power of legislation. The for- 
mer objects never fur a moment occupied 
Wesley s consideration. He began life with 
ascetic habits and opinions ; with a restless 
spirit, and a tiery heart. Ease and com- 
fort were neither congenial to his disposi- 
tion nor his principles : wealth was not 
necessary for his calling, and it was be- 
neath his thoughts : he could command 
not merely respectability without it, but 
importance. Nor was he long before he 
discovered what St. Francis and his fol- 
lowers and imitators had demonstrated 
long before, that they who profess poverty 
for conscieuce-sake, and trust for daily 
bread to the religious sympathy which they 
excite, will find it as surely as Elijah in 
the wilderness, and without a miracle. As 
little did the subject of national education 
engage his minil : his aim was direct, im- 
mediate, palpable utility. Nor could be 
have effected any thing upon either of 
these great legislative points ; the most 
urgent representations, the most convinc- 
ing arguments, would have been disre- 
garded in tliat age, for the time was not 
come. Tile great struggle between the 
destructive and conservative principles, — 
between good and evil, — had not yet com- 
menced; and it was not tlien foreseen 
that the very foundations of civil society 
would be shaken, beeanse governments 
had neglected their most awful and most 
important duty. But the present conse- 
quences of this neglect were obvious and 
glaring; the rudeness of the peasantry, 
the brutality of the town populace, the 
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pivvaknce of drunk cnneM, the growili of 
imittety, the general ilcadneatt to I'eligion. 
These might be combated by Individual 
exertions, and Wesley fi lt in himself the 
power and the will both in such plenitude, 
that they appeared to Iiiin a manifestation, 
not to be doubted, of the will of Heaven.” 
Vol. 1. p. 333. 

In this, and in several other pas- 
sages, Mr. Southey represents Wes- 
ley as the creature of circumstances, 
and as following the only path which 
could have made him a public bene- 
factor. We dissent, to a certain 
degree, from the first of these pro- 
positions ; and from the second en- 
tirely. His system was in one re- 
spect the natural growth of his age ; 
for among free, but ignorant people, 
there was great room for fauaticistn ; 
the crop was ripening for harvest, 
and there were no husbandmen to 
gather it. Popery had left gross 
moral and spiritual darkness. The 
true principles of Christianity were 
spreading before the rebellion, but 
they had not accomplished half their 
work. Puritanism, and all its 
btanches, encouraged a sour and 
gloomy superstition ; and where this 
Ld been expelled from the minds 
of the people, it had been succeeded 
by infidelity and vice. A teacher 
therefore of Wesley’s powers, and 
with Wesley’s principles, was sure 
to be well received. The new spirit 
of religious liberty encouraged men 
to become such teachers, and in 
this way it may be thought that 
« though the Wesleys should never 
have existed, Whitfield would have 
given birth to Methodism.*' P. 154. 
In truth, however, Whitfield’s powers 
did not lie this way. The little that 
he accomplished in the Way of so- 
cieties and circuits, was borrowed 
directly from Wesley ; and if he had 
never sat under that extraordinary 
master, he would probably haw 
been no more than a Calvinistic 
pread^ of extraordinary eloquence, 
who ‘dibne for his day in Moor- 
fields and in the Tabernacle, and 
was DO more seen^ The whole merit 
of Methodism, as an establishment, 
is Wnsley's, ‘"nd Wesley’s only. 


And we will proceed to conilider its 
nature and degree. 

Mr. Southey, in some able and 
well-known lucubrations^ has advo- 
cated the cause of the religious or- 
ders in the Romish Church ^ and 
contended, that such institutions 
would have been exceedingly bene- 
ficial in this country. We have al- 
ways admired the spirit from whicli 
these speculations proceeded, and 
the talent with which they were 
pursued ; but we have never yet 
been able to acquiesce in their cor- 
rectness. To say that a religious 
order, such as that of Francis or 
Dominic, is a refuge for the tur- 
bulent and factious, and tends to 
preserve the Church in peace; is 
to say little more Jhan may be urged 
in favour of every calamity. The 
back-woods of the American are, on 
this principle, a great benefit, and 
should be carefully preserved to all 
succeeding limes ; that the outlaw 
and the murderer may have a place 
whitlicr he can retire from the 
society which he has wronged, 
and which he dieads. It may be 
said also, that the settlers in New 
South Wales are blessed in their 
thinly tenanted forests, and that 
when tliey are menaced with an in- 
cursion from their lawless, savage 
huslimen, they are not to envy Old 
England, whose every acre is ap- 
propriated, where the law and its 
punishments have an uninterrupted 
course ; but they are to be tliank- 
ful that their plunderers live, for 
the most part, in retirement, and do 
not violate the harmony of the Pa- 
ramatta and Sidney coteries by the 
violence of their undisciplined 
tempers, or by their inattention to 
the forms of politeness. But se- 
riously speaking* the Romish orders 
are rather an evil to be endured, 
than a blessing to be coveted. They 
undoubtedly strengthened the hands 
of the Popes, because the Popes had 
no scruples to prevent them from 
availing themselves of any help 
which might contribirte to their ag- 
grandisement. But such compli- 
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ances are unwortly of Protestant 
Christianity. The ^lassions which 
produce sectarianism should be 
checked, and brous^ht under con- 
troul, by a safer plan than that 
which first calls them into actiof?* 
anti then makes them run to waste. 
These unnecessary and utuiutho- 
rised additions to the Christian edi- 
fice, deform its simplicity, and mar 
its proportions. The blood which 
slioiild streno'theii and renovate the 
entire frame, is employed in fecdinj; 
one enormous excrescence. A tower 
or a window covered witli fret- 
work and »ildiie.i:, and the sub- 
stantial repairs are overlooked. 
This was the opinion of our lavn ve- 
nerable Reformers, who must have 
seen and felt the strength and the 
weakness of religious orders in the 
Church. Tlie Homilies compare 
them to the ancient Jewish sects, 
which were so unequivocally con- 
demned by the very highest autho- 
rity. 

Sects and feigned reli^^ions were 
neither the fortietli pail so many amons: 
the Jews, nor more Mipcrstitiously and 
iin^'odliJy abused, tlian of late days they 
have been anionir ns.” And “ thus was 
the people so blinded witli goodly shew 
and appearance of these tilings, that tliey 
thought the keeping of them to be more 
holiness, and more peifcct service and ho- 
tiouring of God, and more pleasing to God, 
than the keeping of God’s conimandments. 
Such hath been the corrupt inclination of 
man, ever snpcrstitiou«Iv given to make 
new honouring of God of his own head, 
and then to have more affection and dc. 
votion to keep that, than to search out 
Qpd's holy commandments, and to keep 
them. Whereupon doth grow mucli error, 
superstition^ idolatryji religion, over- 
thwart judgment^ ^at contention, witli 
all ungodly living.** — 0fm,<m Good Works, 

Is the Homilist giving a descrip- 
tion of Popery or of Methodism t 

Such persons as agree with our Re- 
formers in this their solemn ojvinion, 
will have no difficulty in pronounc- 
ing Wesley’s scheme radically faulty. 
They may agree with Mr. Southey in 
thinking that he could not have es* 
tablished any system of National 
Uemembrancer, No. 21. 


Education. And to judge front his 
attempt at Kingswood, he was lor 
tally unqualified for' the task ; and 
therefore ought not to be condemn- 
ed for neglecting to co-operate with 
the small band of sound Churchmen 
who were even then intent upon this 
object^rid wiio were perhaps more 
in want of a Jiari of Wesley’s zeai 
and talent, than of any other requi- 
site for their undertaking. They 
may abo take it for granted, that 
In* could have made no impression 
upon the higher classc*s of society ; 
and therefore think that he was in 
the right for never attempting to 
make any. They may even per- 
suade themselves that he could 
have done no good by setting an ex- 
ample of piety ami activity; and 
exhibiting to his lu!;ewarm brethren 
the pattern of an earnest and pru- 
dent pastor. But still they will feel 
and contend that he had no excuse 
for his schism : that it was his duty 
to go on m the straight and iiaiTow 
jiath ; and leave the event to God : 
that he ought not to have said, this 
will be efiectual, and that will he 
cffiectual, to the awakening of sin- 
ners, and the consequent salvation 
of souls ; but slnmld have weighed 
in the first place his own sacred 
obligations as a Churchman and a 
Priest, ami been careful not to vio- 
late them out of zeal for the im- 
})roveinent of utliers. It is true that 
the great struggle between good 
and evil, though it had commenced ^ 
was not visible to ordinary eyes; 
and could not he expectedAo excite 
general attention ; and it is equally 
true that much of our actual and 
anticipateii improvement, may be 
traced up to the convictions which 
that struggle has produced. But 
why might not Wesley, if, with Mr. 
Southey, we consider him as one of 
the lights of the age in which he 
lived, have hastened these convic- 
tions; and given them an earlier and 
more rapid circulation, thereby pre- 
venting m^ch of the mischief which 
has lately been w’itftessed ? Still 
more why did he not abstain from 
4B 
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adding fuel to the flame; by ab- 
staining cautigusly from sv>cli coil- 
duet Ub might give a tilumpli to in- 
fidelity, and excite (|iiarrt‘ls and di- 
visions amonii.- an already enfeebled 
flock ? ^ ‘ 

Can it be said that Methodism 
has assisted in staving tlig^ moral 
plagues uf intidelil) and jacobin- 
ism ? Take its elVects from the im- 
partial pen of Mr. Sou they ; and 
there will be lio ditheully in answer- 
ing this question in the negative: 

There weio limes whefi Wesley per- 
ceived and aekn;»wled"cd how little leal 
reformation h.id been effected in the ^rcat 
body of his followers: * Mijrlit I not have 
expected/ said lie, ‘ a ^ene^ral increase of 
faith an<l love, of li^liteousnrss and true 
lioliiie«s , yea, and of the fiiiits of the 
Spirit — love, joy, peace, lonj»-8uflering, 
meekness, penllem‘.>s, fidelity, L'oodness, 
ternperanee ? — I'rnly, when I saw what 
God had done amonj: his people between 
forty and fil'iy years ai'O, when I saw them 
warm in llieir first love, nia^nifwnr' the 
Lok!, and lejoicinc in God their Saviour, 
] ponld expect notliinij less than that all 
these would have lived like anijels heie be- 
low j that tiiey would have walkCil ascoii- 
liiHially sccii)<; him that is invisible, having 
constant comniiinion vriili the Father and 
the Son, livinj; in eternity, and walking in 
cternitv. I looked to see ‘ a chosen gene- 
ration, a royal priestliood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar poople/ui the whole tenor of 
Iheir eonvei sation ‘ showingforlli his praise 
who had ealled them into his niarvelloii;; 
lia:ht.” IJiit, instead of tliis, it bioiij;ht 
forth error in ten thousand shapes. It 
brought foitli entlinsiaMn, iniagiiidry inspi- 
ration, nseiihing to the ail wise God all 
the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent dreams 
ofa heated imaginullon. It brought foitii 
pride. It hi ought forth prejudice, evil- 
snrniising, censoriousness, judging and con- 
demning one another; all totally subvei- 
siVc of that brothll^ly love which is the 
very badge of, the Christian profession, 
without wliirli whosoever livcth is roiintcd 
dead before God. It brought forth anger, 
iiatred, malice, revenge, and every evil 
word and work; all diieful fruits, imt of 
the HDly Spirit, but of the bottomless 
pit, .lit brought forth such base, grovelling 
adfe# ions, such deep earthly-mi nd^dness 
of the poor heathens, which occa- 
Ai^|Pf|| the lamentation of their own poet 
: O curva in tenths anirna et 
imnen ! * O souls bowed down 


to earth, and void of God !* Aud be re- 
peated, from the*pnlpit, a remark which 
had been made upon the Methodists by 
one whon* he calls a holy man, that * ne- 
ver was there before a people in the Chris- 
tian Chnrcli who had so much of tlie power 
&i' /irod among them, with so little self- 
denial.*" Vol. 11. i\ d2d. 

Mr. Tlelclicr bears liis testimony 
to the same melancholy truth ; anti 
we never could hear tlial nnicli [>er- 
maiMMit good had been ellected in 
the populous neighbonihood oi his 
own residence, tliough his anxiety 
for the spiritual welfare ol his pa- 
risb loners made him ri»e at an early 
jiour on Sundays, and proceed lo 
diliVn'iiL parts of hi^ parish, sum- 
moning ihe people to Church by a 
bell, ll is a singular fact, also, that 
there was no part of the United 
Kiiigdonj^> to w'hicli Wesl(‘y paid 
more attintion, or with which on 
the whole he wus bcttiM’ satisfied, 
than the country round INIanchcs- 
ter. The towns whose names have 
been so tfeqiieiilly repealed within 
the last year, Bolton, Bullock 
Smithy, Stmkport, Blackburn, and 
Oldham, were celebrated in Wes- 
ley 's Journals befoi't: Henry Hunt, 
Esq. was born. Wesley speaks of 
their inhabitants as a loving people : 
the coinmnnieants at Mancliester 
were upwards of twelve Imndred ; 
Manchester bids fair to surpass 
Bristol itself : ils Sunday Schools 
w ere highly, and no doubt deserved- 
ly, coinmeiulcd ; but wliere are the 
fruits — wliither lias the good Spirit 
flown? how are the godly scatter- 
ed? Individual reformation, we a^l- 
mit, is often hastened, and occa- 
sionally produced,, by Methodism; 
but the greater., ,|)«^rt of a century 
has elapsed since its establishment: 
and what general improvement can 
it be said to have biought about? 
Mr. Southey suggests that its indi- 
rect c fleets are considerable, since 
it excited in many of the parochial 
Clergy the zfeal which was wrnting. 
When these exert themselves, he ob- 
serves, the growth of Methodism is 
checked; and it may thus be said to 
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be most dfsefiil, where it is least suc- 
cessful. The niisisifuiary eHbrts of 
inoflern days, he ascribes to the 
same source; and without denying 
or concearm!;j; the mischief tliat has 
been produced, he hiuls that tl^c 
evil iniiy be only for a lime, and tlie 
good louy endure. 

iHh 

“ 111 eveiy oilier srot (Iiere is an inhe- 
rcnl sp'ia of pooiIi'V 1 o Itio ('.ninrli of 
lo(j ol’lon and too naliiuilly co'i. 
iKTtt'd \u*!i disca^'Ml polituMl opniioii-. 
So It u.is io tli^, Ix'^innoi:;, ainl so it will 
contiiiin' to In*, a-, loni^^ as tlio^e spcts fii- 
tlnrc. lint ^letl.i'ili'in is fiee from this. 
Tlu' cxtiMvaiiancK'i n.lueli aoroiep.iiiied its 
giowtii aii‘ no loii/. i rnronraired, and 
Mill r be discoiiiitiMi.UH'ed, as 

llifjr ‘u’al iriUne Is ninJ( islotxl. This 
I'.iiniot be doiibti'd. It is in tliu iiatiinil 
conise of tliiim> ilicit it !►llonkl jniniv itsidf 
gradually lioni whatever -s objeotioinbic 
la its iiKslifiitions. Nor is it lioyood the 
bounds of le.Mmahle hope, that confoi in- 
ing itself to the oti^inal inli iitioii of its 
founders, it inav auaiii draw to wants toe 
establishment tioiii whii’li it has sei ede I, 
and deserve to be iccoirm/a’d as an auxi- 
liary Jiistiuition^ il' minisk'is bcini; auaio- 
jjoiis to the iCj^nl.o.., and its menibeis to 
the tciliaiies and various confrateiiiities of 
tlie Romish (’Inn eh. Tin* obslaeles to 
this are surely not insiipciMble, peiliaps 
not so cliliiciilt us they may appear. And 
Merc tins eliected, John Wt-sley would 
tin 11 be laiiked, not only aiiion^ the must 
lemaikable and iidlneJitial men of bis a;;e, 
blit nmoii^ tlie yieat benefaelois of lus 
country and liis kind.” Vol. 11. P. 561. 

This sentence forms the conclu- 
sion of the valuable work before us, 
and we trust that in dissenting from 
this, and from simiiar opinions, we 
shall not be thought to undervalue 
the masterly Toliimes in which they 
are contained. To Mr. Southey’s 
own principles no objection can be 
raised ; the life of Wesley convinces 
ns more strongly than ever of their 
soundness. In mere matters of opi- 
nion great latitude is allowable ; find 
it may be considered as a proof of 
Mr. Southey's impartiality, rather 
than as a reflection upon his judg- 
ment, that his work wdll nowhere 
be the object of unqualified j)rai 5 e. 
The execution of the whojc is ad- 


mirable ; but the first volume ap- 
|!ears to us the raoet finished eCnd 
accurate. In the second, the wri- 
ter is, to a ciTtain degree, oppress^* 
ed l)y the umvieldiiicsb of his mate- 
rial's ; and tlierc is a want of dis- 
tinctness, or rather of decision, in 
file chapters whiih nxapilidute the 
doctrine, <lisciplinc, and eflVcts of 
Mctliodism. It was ljir> wisii, ^ve 
luV'^Mine, rather fo assist the judg- 
ment 'd iiis rentiers; than to dictate 
to tiicm by a formal delivery of bis 
own opinion; and we*douL)l whe- 
ther this be an adequate discharge 
of the duties of an bistoriau. Many 
re.iders will trust entirely to iiis 
jmlgHKiit; and he cniglit to tell 
tlieui ( xplieilly what ic' approves, 
and what be disappiovcb. A carc- 
Itss jierusal of Mr. Soijtiioy’s work, 
may jiroduce a verdiel for Metliod- 
i*'!ii agriinsl evidence; or it uhjy 
lead to the comfortable conclu'sion, 
that iiolhiiig can !)*• ih'termiiied w illi 
certainty, and that it i:. something 
like a (liMv, 11 battle iietwccn the en- 
comiasts and adversaries of Me- 
thodism. In hopes (hat our read- 
ers at least may not be entangled 
in this laliyriiitli, we shall endea- 
vour to supply the (leficiency of 
which we have complained, by 
shortly summing uj> the elfects of 
Methodism. 

WesleVs doctrine, as we have 
seen, wa^i the child and the parent 
of eiitliusiasni ; the parts of it which 
approached nearest to the truth 
were exaggeratcvl and illogical ; and 
he weakened many a man's implicit 
respect for Scripture, by contend- 
ing that his own absurdities had a 
Scriptural foundation. Instead of 
viiij^licating a rational belief of a 
particular Providence, and a Cliris- 
tiau failh in the certainty of sjiiritual 
assistance, he outraged common 
sense by laying cbtim to power al- 
most miraculous, and by pretend- 
ing that he could distinguish the 
operations of God upon the heart. 
At a time when moral preaching 
^vas perha{ts too exclusive, he in- 
creased the prejudice in its favour, 
4 B 2 





by tlie manner in which he preached 
th^ Gospeh At a time when the 
infidel was boasting in his strength, 
and preparing as a giant to run his 
course, AVesley gave him the op- 
portunity of saying, “ Behold a 
primitive Christian ! this credulous 
enthusiast is a genuine believer in 
the Gospel ; and the discij)les of 
Jesus are inconsistent, if they be 
not such as he Lastly, at a lime 
when, according to common par- 
lance, a revival of religion was at 
hand, Wesley’s doctrine soued lares 
among the vheat; tares \>Lich can- 
not be eradicated, but must grow 
till the harvest. W hen \\c acknow- 
ledge and lament the present dis- 
sensions in our Church, to Wesley 
it may be trul> said, “ This also 
hast thou done,” 

The discipline wiiich lie intro- 
duced among his converts is not 
preferalile to his doctrine. W here 
Christicanii} bad imt previously been 
establishe<l and taught, liis Con. 
ferenco, Circuits, and Classes, might 
have been brought forward with ad- 
vantage, And if Churchmen will con- 
template the sw^tem as a separate 
instil ution, they may iiiid that se- 
veral of its ])arts furnish hints and 
suggestions for strengthening and 
embellisiiing our own jAcIesiastical 
Fabric. But when the Metbodi>t 
discipline is regarded as an impt- 
rium in unptrio, evei'y jiroof of its 
efficacy is a pi oof of its power to 
do mUchiet. The natural connec- 
tions of society are weakened, if 
not destroyed, that men may be 
linked together in classes and bands. 
Master and servant, landlord and 
tenant, parent and child, husband 
and w ife, — what are all these to the 
adepts of Methodism? Instead^ of 
teaching children to honour their 
fathers and mothers, the Methodist 
teaches them to honour their class- 

• Axi/^0i)!fervation nearly resembling 
ttii^ Wlilf'i^lly made by Bolingbroke. His 
reference W'as to Wlii (field, 
is highly d^ighted with 
hhWdfflWIionest preference ! 


leader and Mr. John Wesley , In- 
stead of fostering domestic religion, 
and domestic confidence and en- 
dearment, the Methodist praises his 
(rod on a Watch-night, or at a Love- 
fitast, and confesses his sins to the 
class-fellows with whom he may he 
accidentally associated- If this be 
Christianity, or if this he nature, 
we nave still to be instructed in the 
first principles of knowledge. We 
conceive that such a system can an- 
swer one purpose, and one only ; it 
can spread, strengthen, and perpe- 
tuate tlic power of those by whom 
it i?» administered. 

Is it probable that from such a 
doctrine*, and such a discipline any 
lasting good can s])iing? Is it' pos- 
sible to assert that such good has 
been witnessed ? \Ve admit that in 
populous places, Metbodisiu has 
contributed in some slight degree to 
counteract the evils which result 
from iusutiicient spiritual su}>erin- 
teiidanci*, instruction, and care; 
that it lins inculcated the duty of 
civil obedience, and that it has re- 
clainifd and consoled many in those 
classes of society, with wliich it is 
so dilhcult for the ( b rgy to lic coinc 
intimately ucrpiainted. The ollnr 
side of the account is too long to 
he tiatiscrihed ; and we can only 
repeat a few of the more coiispieu- 
ous items. If Wesley contributed in 
any serious degree to call forth fresh 
f^xertions on the part of the Clergy, 
it was at a time w hen sufficient ex- 
citement was preparing elsewhert, 
and unanimity, to say the least, was 
as necessary as zeal. If he ren- 
dered the Cicr^ more willing to la- 
bour, it was py increasing their 
labours, in somf instances twenty 
fold, by adding to a load which it 
was already grievous to bear. If 
he rebuked, and awakened, and 
comforted the poor; he led them 
into a course of life, which separates 
them entirely from the rich ; he ini- 
tialed them into a society, which 
has no place for the scholar or the 
gentleman ; and thereby alone is 
sufficiently distinguished from that 
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Church into which all may enter. 
By setting an example of gross spi- 
ritual insubordination, Wesley not 
only confirmed and encouraged the 
seceders from the Church; but he 
unintentionally laid the foundation 
of political disorders. By teaching 
the peopl(‘ the arts of combining, 
and of taxing and governing them- 
selves, he commenced a system, 
which, as Mr. Southey confesses, 
lias been perverted to the worst 
purposes. By admitting all per- 
sons into his society, without any 
regard to creeds, he disabled our 
Bible Societies, and our Schools for 
fill, from jiroviiig their claims to ori- 
ginality. By jesuitically maintain- 
ing that Metliodists were Church- 
men, he opened a sort of half-way- 
house, into which tlie unwary are 
easily decoyed, and where they loo 
often become the pri’y of the Ban- 
ter, the Antinoniian, the Sociniaii, 
and the Radical. By gi\ing birth 
to a sect, which professes friendship 
for Church and State, lie has ob- 
tained protection and eiicourage- 
ineut for sectaries in quarters, where 
there was more eiiarily than discre- 
tioi*. By preaehiiig peculiar doc- 
trines, and enforcing peculiar pre- 
cepts, he has created in the very 
midst of us a peculiar people; who 
have not made religion captivating 
by tlie loveliness of their lives; who 
have not raised the character cf 
Christianity by the sincerity of their 
professions ; and who, if they have 
abstained from gross jmblic de- 
bauchery, have fallen far too often 
ijito pride, gloom, and uncharit- 
^ableness. As an iustance of their 
proficiency in this last, it may not 
be improper to jnention that we 
were ourselves told by a Methodist 
Preacher, whom we have no reason 
to suspect of being more bigoted 
than his brethren, that Mr, Southey 
was not proj>erly qualified to write 
the life of Wesley, because to write 
well upon such subjects, it wa>s ne- 
cessary to be a serious Christian of 
some denomination or other. 


WSm 

Some Popular Objections against 
• Christianity considered, and Jtk% 

. general Character of Unbelief re- 
presented, in three Discourses on 
AJark xvi. 15, Ku Preached bcr 
fore the University of Cambridge* 
By the Rev. John Lonsdale^ 
M.A. Assistant Piracher at the 
Temple, and late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, Riviiigtoiis. 
1820. 

We have already had occasion to 
point out the evils whjeh arise from 
neglecting to make the evidences of 
Christianity a regular branch of in- 
slruclion. These evils were never 
so forinidablc nor so conspicuous as 
at present ; they arc perceived and 
acknowledged by numbers, who, a 
short time back, would have denied 
their existence or jiossibility ; and 
serious ami we trust effectual ef- 
forts are making to counteract them. 
But it is still generally considered 
of Ncry great importance to keep 
doubts and dilhcnlties respecting 
the evidences as mucli as )K>ssible 
ill the back grouiul. We are told 
that they will peijilex, unsettle, and 
embarrass; and the liour of inquiry 
is regarded as a tcnijitatioii which 
should if jiossibl ' be removed out 
of the way. The length of days to 
which these and similar sentiments 
have attained ; and the respectable 
and respected names that may be 
found upon the list of their advo. 
cates, oblige us to speak with great 
caution, when we advocate a con- 
trary opinion. We arc bound mere- 
ly to suggest it for consideration 
and inquiry ; not attempt to lay it 
down positively or dogmatically. 
W e must ask whether an early ac- 
quaintance with the objections of 
tbc infidel may not answer the pur- 
pose of a moral inoculation ; w hich 
w'hile it subjects many to a disease 
which they might otherwise escape, 
yet by mitigating the violence of the 
symptoms, and checking the pro- 
gress of the contagion, may tend ulti- 
mately to* diminish the great mass 
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bf mortaUty, and to eradicate a 
||eadty virus from the ^^hole huinaii 
We must ask Avliether among 
the causes which have liithcrto jne- 
vented the world iVoiii ever seeing 
an entire natit>u (jf Chrislirins, this 
may not he one ; that no entire 
^ nation has hillierto been acquainted 
with the evidences ot‘ Cnristianiry, 
or known the woilhlessness of those 
objections on account of which its 
autiiority is called in (|uestion. The 
answers to these inquiries are to our 
minds so self-evident, that we shall 
lose no opporf unity of presenting 
our readeis with the contenls of 
such works as repeat and expose 
the doubts and dithculties of seep- 
ticisiii. The subject is more espe- 
cially appropriate to a University 
pulpit, where the proaclier is sur- 
rounded by the }oung and inexpe- 
rienced. 

If the proposed additions to the 
Cambridge examinations should, us 
we hope and exj)ect, be soon adoj)t- 
ed, tlie necessitv for such works as 
Mr. Lonsdale's, will not he quite so 
great as at present, because the 
candidates for degrees will be oblig- 
ed to study the wliole subject atten- 
tively ; and former ages have pro- 
vided ample stores for the instruc- 
tion of the diligent. But what is 
learned under the present system, 
must be learned voluntarily, and 
without stimulus, and there are 
many therefore who will not consent 
to bestow much pains upon the ac- 
quisition of it. To such Mr. Lons- 
dale has rendered an essential ser- 
vice by shortly demonstrating the 
invalidity of some popular objec- 
tions against Christianity, and fur- 
nishing a specimen of the complete 
answers which the believer has in 
store for the most specious and 
boasted questions of the intideL 
The author sets out by telling us 
that he propoflUes to regard the 
words of his text, Mark xvi. 15, 10, 

Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He that bqlieveth and is ''baptized 


shall be saved, but he that bt'licveth 
not shall be damned.”) chiefly as 
they bear upon the moral evidence, 
as they may seem capable of being 
made instrumental in awakening 
diftigerous doubts as to the authority 
of that religion which is our light 
and our glory ; ami without which 
W'c should wander through this val- 
ley of darkne^s and dcatli, without 
guidance and wullioiit consoliilioii, 
without strength, and without hope. 
The primary ohjecliou to which he 
adverts, is that which is drawn irom 
the partial promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, He answers iirst, 

Tliat this want of universality so 
iniicli coin plained of in the Christian reve- 
lation, Ks, in a great d<‘^ree« imputable to 
mankind themselves. .'I'lie benefits of that 
dispen«:ation have been not so much witii- 
licld fiom them by ciicumstaiices over 
which they had no oontroid, as lost, after 
tiaving been actually communicated, by 
their own negligence and wickedness. Had 
they used due diligence in improving the 
heuvdib gift, the piesent condition of hu- 
manity, as to tiie matter in question, would 
have been far other than it is ; and luilhoiis 
of God's rational creatures, who nre now 
sti augers to revealed truth, would have been 
rejoicing in its direction and comfort. This 
will appear, by considering the extraordi- 
nary piopagation of Cliiistiauity at its first 
appearance. The unparalleled rapidity 
with which a complete revolution w'as 
eiferted in a vast portion of tiie moral and 
religious world by a few fisheriucn and 
tcnt>makers, the despised and persecuted 
followers of a crucified malefactor, with- 
out arms, without money, without patron- 
age, and, except in a single instance, with- 
out learning, lias been always considered liy 
Christians, and often with irresistililc force 
demonstrated, to be an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the divine afithority of the doc- ^ 
trines so propagatefl^ U|>on tliis point it w 
not now necessary tQ^ijterge. Let it suf- 
fice to say, |||at the IfeipiieilCll of Chi istiunity 
was very soon felt in ttie'tiro&t distant terri- 
tories, or even beyond the limits, of the Ro- 
man empire. Nor can any of us be igno- 
rant, that many nations at present buried in 
Pagan darkness, or subject to the gioss de- 
lusions of Mahometanism, once walked in 
ttie clear light of the Sun of righteousness, 
and professed the pure faith of the Gospel. 
We cannot open the Sacred Volume, with- 
out seeing the names of churches which 
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have loDii^ ceased to exist ; of candlesticks, 
to use the Apocalyptical imanre, which 
have been long rcmoveaoutof tlieir places; 
as it was distinctly foretold tliat tliey should 
be, unless the impending desolation were 
averted by repentance. In many, alas ! of 
those very places where St. Paul cxerciAd 
his personal ministry, and to which most of 
his Epistles were addressed, the Crescent 
has prevailed over the Cross; and the false- 
hoods and absurdities of the Koran have, 
for the most part, or altogetiier, superseded 
tile n^e of the true word of God. Whence 
then this forfeiture of privileges once pos- 
sessed ; tliis relapse from light into dark- 
ness? Whence but from wilful neglect and 
eorniptioii? That wiiich ilic Apostle of the 
Gentiles said of tlioir 1‘alling away fioiii the 
natural knowledge of religion, divinely 
commmiieated to man, may lie applied to 
those also who fell from this higher state of 
illumination. Theif are irithoid creuse, be- 
cause thnt^ when theij hnew (rod, fheif g*/o- 
rified him not as God^ neither ware thank- 
ful. And even as theij did not like to re~ 
tain God in their knowled'^e, God 
them over to a reprobate mind *. It is a 
painful and hiimiiiatiiig fact, tliat the sue> 
ccss of the Mahometan imposture was 
gre.itly facilitated by the corruptions of 
the Clmstians, and by the spirit of bitter- 
ness and cruelly which raged between their 
conihctiiig sects; a spiiit to which the 
Gospel is altogether repugnant, and for 
the exeicise of which among its professors 
it is no ways accoiiiitalile. Thus was the 
faith which brought forth fiiiit so sparingly, 
not only prevented fiom further scattering 
its seeds abroad ; but was destroyed al>o, 
wliere it had once been sown, and taken 
root. When they who had seen the light, 
walked no longer as children of liffht, 
when their zeal grew cold, tlieir industry 
became remiss, and their very belief wa- 
vered ; the loss of those spiritual advantages 
which they esteemed so lightly, was llieir 
awful, and to this day conspicuous piinisii- 
ment. Wiiilc Ciiristianity was a young 
tender plant, it was reared witii more 
than human care, ^nd t^iracnlously pro- 
tected from the dangers which assailed it 
on all sides, and wMlih it? Was then unable 
by its own strength Ca Withstand. Its di- 
vine Planter preparq^ room before it, and 
caused it to take deep root. He suffered 
not the boar out of the wood to waste it^ 
nor the wild beast of the field to devour it. 
But when it had thus become a strong and 
stately tree, and been raised to a height 
from whence it might have overshadowed 


the world ; when it had sent out iishou^kj 
ynto the sea^ and its branches uato,'tm 
river ; it was left to suMi ordinary ineaii 
as were now sufbricnt for its support 8^ 
propagation. Had those means been 
ployed to the utmost, it would not .at pneii 
sent be seen to shelter only a few favonned 
nations; but, like the visionary tree of the 
prophet, rt would have grown and beei| 
stron{»\ and the height thereof would have 
reached unto heaven, and the si^ht thereiff 
to the ends of all the earth. The leaves 
thereof would have been fair, and the 
fruit much ; and in it would have been 
meat for all: the beasts of the field would 
have had shadow under it^ and the fowls 
of the heaven would have dwelt in the 
boui^lts thereof, and all flesh been fed of 
it P. 6. ■ 

Not relying however solely upon 
thiij powerful statement, Mr. Lons-" 
dale next supposes that the words 
of his text, and the parallel passage 
of St. Paul (Col. i. 2;i.) may have 
been used in a somewhat contracted 
sense, :is only importing the fitness 
of Ciiristianity for general extension 
and the free admissibility of the 
Gentile world to a participation of 
its mercies, and thus admits that 
man is not wholly accountable for 
the partiral publication of the Gos- 
pel. He shews tliat this admission 
need give the Christian no alarm. 

“ For is it not manifest, that God deala 
with us in the distribution of ordinary 
blessings after a manner (tbonsh doubtless 
consonant with perfect goodness) yet cer- 
tainly quite at variance with our notions 
of impartiality ? Has he not made a vast 
ditference between the advantages and 
capacities of happiness possessed by dif- 
ferent classes of tlie species to which we 
belong? l^o we not see whole nations very 
superior to others in the enjoyment of phy- 
sical blessings, and ihe means of moral iin- 
provement? Nor is the distinction less strik- 
ing between individuals, born in the same 
country, and even in the same family. How 
far does one surpass another, not only in 
beauty, strength, and health ; but in the 
more excellent qualities of the mind, and 
even in the dispositions of the heart! How 
great are the advantages of education, and 
example, which some possess above others { 
VVitli what extreme inequality are those 
things which are called the gifts of fortune 
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Mougb Religion neknowledgea not the 
Jl^) distrihated ^ Yet no one rejects 
mmith, or houottce, because bis Deigbl)our 
pSbts them. No one values genius less, 
Iliecanse dulness exists every where around 
bhn. No one is less thankful for the pos> 
iossion of reason, because he sees that 
Others are ideots or lunatics.' ^And why 
^honld we adopt a different mode of Judging 
vith regard to still higher blessings ? Why 
aboiitd we wouder that He, who dispenses 
Ordinal y blessings with such apparent 
|>attiality, should dispense those which 
arc extraordinary, according to the same 
mle? Wiiy should we refuse thankfully 
fo accept the ‘light of Revelation, be- 
cause a is not granted to all onr fellow- 
creatiu'cs? This mode of reasoning must 
lead a man to reject not only revealed, 
but natural religion also ; for it is evi- 
dent that some are endued with a much 
greater capacity of improving the light 
of nature than others. And accordingly 
we find that, in the Heathen world, some 
have brouglit it to womleiful perfection, 
while others have been scarcely raised by 
it above the rank of brutes. Tlie fact is, 
that this line of objection naturally tends 
to an atheistical termination : for no other 
conclusion c«in clehvei tlic objector from 
the inconsistencies in whicli lie must be 
entangled. If God be denied to be the 
author of Revelation, on account of the in- 
equality witii wiiich it is dispensed, we 
must, to be consistent with uui solves, upon 
the same principle, deny him to be the 
author of nature also. If we acknowledge 
his presence and mighty woiking in tiie 
latter case, we ouglit not to di«>pute them, 
upon this ground, in tlie former. And from 
this one instance, out of many, wc may 
learn liow' loose and untenable is the foot- 
ing which Deism affords to its followers. 
Let him who thinks that he stands upon it, 
take heed lest he gradually slide into the 
gnlph of Atheism ; which full of folly, and 
darkness, and misery as it is, yet offers the 
only resting place (if such in any sense it 
can be called) to those unhappy wanderers 
who have quitted the high and sure ground 
of faith in the Ge«pel. Tliat many among 
them (more tbiO .have had the hardihood 
to avow it) lnwe been compelled to seek 
refiwe there, waliave but too much reason 
tiMpprehend,** P. id. 

The liext difficulty which the 
pmeher notices, refers to the se- 
cern of the verses on which he com- 
m^m; and having observed that 
ottfppbrd’s commission tcv evangelize 
th^^orld, could not easily have 
5 


been followed up by wordi more 
comprehensively significant, more 
strikingly momentous than those 
which are under consideration, he 
proceeds to show that there is no- 
thing in the words themselves, con- 
sidered as a summary of the condi- 
tions of salvation, which can aflect 
the moral evidence of the religion 
whicli we profess. 

If common reason had been suffered 
to exert its natural influence, or the general 
scope and tenor of Scripture had been kept 
in view ; small would have been the occa- 
sion of offence given to them that seek it, 
small tile scandal arising to Christianity, 
upon the presumption that it makes human 
salvation to depend upon mere speculative 
belief, or the bare observance of ceremo- 
nies. Wlien the careful and candid enquirer 
hears the Author of* the Gospel declaring 
that he that believeth shall be saved; in- 
stead of availing himself of a brief mode of 
expression, to support by it a scheme of 
doctrines as mischievous in their tendency, 
as they are unreasonable, and iiuscripttiral 
in their grounds, he will consider tliat no- 
thing is moic common, in all kinds of 
speaking, and writing, than the mention of 
some one principal part of a system, to 
convey the idea of the whole; than the 
comprehension of many particulars undiir 
a. -single general term. And being well 
aware that no man would, in ordinary cases, 
form his notions solely upon such a descrip- 
tion, without having recourse to more ex- 
plicit and detailed information ; lie will 
naturally proceed to apply this n'ceived 
principle of interpretation to the Scripturet 
in the present instance. In their language, 
often exceedingly concise and comprehen 
sive, faith is frequently put for tiie sum 
total of Christianity; and for an obviooi 
reason ; because faith is the ground work 
upon which the whole fabric of the Chris 
tian character be built ; the sourc 
from which all beauties and the bene- 
fits of Christianity spring. And it i; 
on this accounti-4i4l4b|be latter clause o 
the text, nothing li to the phrase < Ju 
that believeth not;* fpr the foundation be 
ing wanting, it necessarily follows tliai^tln 
superstructure must be wanting also. Bn 
shall we therefore conclude that no tiling 
more thaa the foundation is requisite P Shal 
we overlook the testimony of the very sami 
witnesses, directly prohibiting us to drav 
so unreasonable a conclusion? Shall wc no' 
rather seek to elucidate the darker saying 
of the Sacred Oracles by their clear decla 



tfons; 'their oompreiMd ienteacer l^thelr 
more extended itatemitntB; their general 
aammaries by their |iarticQlar expositions ; 
and thus, comparing spiritual things mtk 
spiritmt^^mitro<it pure and genuine truth 
from the i/vholeP Pioceeding upon ^lis 
principle, we shall soon find that belief in 
the Gospel includes much more than is 
expressed by the terra nakedly and ab- 
stractedly taken. Wc shall observe, that 
both our Lord and his Apostles in several 
instances, join repentance with faith as 
indispensably necessary to an effectual ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel t; that the faith 
which they require is repeatedly explained 
by them to be not a speculative and barren, 
but an active and fruitful quality; that 
they describe it, on numberless occasions, 
as faith which worketh by love t ! faith in 
a pure conscience § ; faith made perfect 
by works ||. But it appears to me tliat 
tliere cannot be a clearer illustration of the 
principle which I have been enforcing, than 
the different manner in which the different 
Evangelists have recorded the very instruc- 
tions of Clirist to his Apostles now trader 
onr notice. By one of them, we have seen, 
he is represented as promising salvation 
upon the conditions of belief and baptism 
alone : but according to another, he enjoins 
that all nations should be taught not only 
to believe in him, but also to observe ail 
things whatsoever he had commanded % : 
and we learn from a third, bis direction 
that repentance^ as a necessary accompa- 
niment to remission of stns, should be 
preached in his name When therefore 
(to sum up the whole matter at once) Re- 
velation charges us to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Chriit ft ; It in fact charges us to 
believe all the doctrines, and acknowledge 
all the obligations, of his religion : to be- 
lieve that bis teaching was in the spirit of 
divine truth, and with the sanction of divine 
power; that hiS redemption of the penitent 
from the natural penalty of sin, is available 
to the uttermost ; that his promised spin- 
>nal assistance will be given ; that the re- 
wards and punishniiillii« which he has an- 
neted to his laws, he realized. Tliis 
is the sum atul of true belief: 
and if this do nlMIfSk IlMiigh God’s blessing, 
produce in those Ivho heartily and sincerely 
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entertain il^ tho fridJlo 
where is the seed.from whi^ 
peetthem?*' V, ^ 

With regard to baptism, 
in the text is coupled with 
the difficulty is shortly and satisi|lb« 
torily removed when we are remitid* 
ed that He who is pleased to 
a blessing, may at least be permitt^ 
to determine the means by which, it 
shall be conveyed. 

The latter part of the verse upon 
which a more wtighty charge 
against Christianity has been founa- 
ed, furnishes matter for the second 
half of the little work before iia* 
The objection is that when articles 
of faith are proposed to a being con- 
stituted morally free, he should not 
be liable to punishment for with- 
holding bis assent from proposi- 
tions, which his reason may not 
allow him to admit. Mr. Lonsdale 
first observes that this difficulty 
cannot be evaded, as some have 
endeavoured to evade it, by re- 
stricting the damnatory declaration 
to the age of the apostles; and 
secondly, adds that there are per- 
sons to whom it cannot be supposed 
to extend ; those namely to whom 
the glad tidings of salvation have 
either never been preached at all, 
or to whom they have been made 
known in a form and under circum- 
stances materially detracting from 
their credibility. He then proceeds to 
obviate the fore-mentioned objection, 
by pointing out the alleged very pe- 
culiar circumstances under which the 
Gospel originally claimed, and in- 
deed still claims, the attention of 
the world, by adverting to those 
arguments wnich may be drawn 
firom the divine attributes consi- 
dered with reference to any revela- 
tion to mankind, by proving that 
Christianity appeals directly to rea- 
son, and therefore cannot be ^aid to 
take away the exercise of natural 
free will, and by shewing that the 
unbelief jondetnned by the law of 
Christianity, is in its nature such^H^ 
may be properly made the sul^ct 
4 C 








0|E, eoi»deiiination* As the two lat- 
W/Jieads are beaten^ ground, our* 
^ ^ iOts ehi^t be confined to the 

Let tis proceed to tLe refutation of 
ijW objections already stated. For which 
pUiposey it will be proper to bung forward 
arguments of different kinds. But those 
to which in the present Discourse 1 must 
confine myself, shall be drawn partly from 
the alleged very peculiar circumstances 
under which the Gospel originally claimed, 
and indeed still claims, the attention of the 
world; and partly from the divine attri- 
butes considered with reference to any re- 
velation to mankind. To determine then 
whether this tremendous sanction, which 
we have seen is affixed to the doctrines of 
Ciiristianity, by the person who first pro- 
mulgated them, might have been reason- 
ably expected or not, let us observe who 
that person professes to be, and with what 
pretensions and titles he presents himself 
before us. Does be appear only as some 
tinaiitborized teacher, venting upon the 
world the dreams of bis nneertain imagi- 
nation, or the conclusions of his imperfect 
iadgmeut ? Docs be claim our attention 
merely as some poor child of dust, extract- 
ing from the scanty stores of human know- 
ledge and wisdom, such counsels as he may 
conceive calculated to promote the welfare 
of his brethren of the earth ; and thenpre- 
snming to anathematize those who ^all 
have the hardihood to dispute his 
lity ? I need not say how remote 
truth are these suppositions. I nee^^.llOt 
say tiiat He, with whom, as to the matter 
in question, we have to do, appears before 
ns in a very different form. He appears no 
other than tfiat mysterious Being, who was 
in the be^ttninfr with God, and was God''* ; 
as the Ktng of Kings, and Lord of Lords t ; 
the first and the last | ; as One, hy whom 
and for whom ell things were created § ; 
and who is ordained to be the final Judge 
of all mankind, both quick and d€nd\\. 
Nay more, he exhibits still further claims 
to our reverential observance. This Al- 
mighty, Everlasting One is represented as 
having disrobed himself of that divine glory 
which he hod before the world was and 
having put on the garb of mortality ; tliat 
be tni^ work out for us a deliverance 
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from ruin, to which our own powevs were 
altogether inadeqnnfo ; that he might pur- 
chase for us peace and blessedness, at a 
price which we could never, by any possi- 
bility, have paid. Or if, for sake of 
ar^ment, we ascribe to liim the lowest 
rauk, which man has thought fit to allow 
him, still ho will appear as an ambassador 
from heaven to earth, invested, by the 
admission of those who would degrade him 
to the condition of mere humanity, with 
powers far exceeding any that were ever be- 
fore granted to a human being. And now let 
us ask, whether, even on this last, as it 
appears to us, most unscnptural hypotlie- 
sis, it was befitting the dignity of one so 
highly commissioned, that he should de- 
liver his embassy without any threat 
against those who should presiiiiic to deny 
its auUienticity ; that he should throw it 
out, as it were at random, to take its 
chance among mankind ; and be leceived, 
or rejected, as their caprice might dictate. 
Was it proper that a religion, purporting 
to be introduced by such a person, and 
under such circumstances, should be left 
to the world, to be treated with disregard, 
or contempt, or hatred, as indolence, or 
pride, or profligacy might suggest ; without 
any denunciation of punishment against 
those who should so treat it? It appears 
worthy of consideration whether this would 
not have been inconsistent with claims so 
very extraordinary ; and had the effect of 
detracting from their weight, by supposing 
a possibility of their not being sufficiently 
attested and confirmed to take away all 
pretences for refusing to allow them. 

“ But further, if we regard tlie matter 
more closely, with refeience to certain 
intellectual and moral qualities necessarily 
belonging to the alleged Founder of Chris- 
tianity, or at least to Him iii whose coun- 
sels it professes to have originated; we 
shall find the awful warning under our 
notice so far from being irreconcileable 
with those qualities, tliat had no such 
warning been recorded, it would hav^ 
been exceedingl|;^ljAf|l^ult to have ac> 
counted fur the The veiy sup- 
position of a Violation includes 

the notion of its with 

evidence sufficient to convince every at- 
tentive and upright mind. For who that 
has worthy conceptions of the Deify, can 
imagine either that his knowledge and 
wisdom cquUl possibly fail in estimating 
the degree of proof necessary for con- 
viction ; or that his goodness would permit 
him to withhold it ? Well therefore might 
he pronounce beforehand a sentence of 
condemnation upon those whom such proof 
should fail to satisfy. The fact is, that 





this very tbreateniiigf \vfaich has given «o 
nnicli offence, is a striking display of all 
the attributes just mentioned, particularly 
of the last. The design of Christianity is 
so benevolent ; being indeed no other, than 
that of conducting men to happiness h^e- 
after, by the paths of peace here ; that the 
salutary terrors of the Lord which are 
eiiiployrd to enforce its reception, arc in 
truth among the higiiest exercises, the 
purest emanations of heavenly mercy.** 
P. 3^4. 


^ Enough has now been laid 
shew the nature of these serums 
and to prove, that the authd^ 
entitled to the very sincere tha^ 
of all those who are anxious 
move stumbling-blocks out of 
way of youth and of ignorance, 
to vindicate that Gospel which il 
sent to every creature under hea» 
veil. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Extracts from iheReport of the Man- 
chester and Sa^ord District Com- 
mittee. 

“ Tlie friends of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge will rejoice to 
hear that the Manchester and Salford 
District Committee have been for some 
time gradually extending both the sphere 
and the measure of their usefulness. 

“ Recent events will have proved the 
importance of this district 5 but they only 
who inhabit it, can have any notion of its 
peculiar claims upon the vigilance of those 
who are in stations of authority ; for they 
only can judge of the progress which in- 
tideiity and irreligion have made, and of 
the inffoence they have obtained amongst 
large proportion of the poorer class 
CrW population. 

•‘ To assert that onr holy religion is by 
vast numbers openly renounced — that its 
awful sanctions arc set at nought — that its 
ordinances are despised — that the worship 
it enjoins is neglected — that its temples 
arc forsaken — that its ministers are not 
merely treated with contempt, but even in 
ydit broad face of day ot^geously assault- 
ed, would heretrilw^tkiitve excited doubt 
or disbelief. Yet ^ 9 * experience of the 
last ten months kll^^fiMi^tutiately proved 
that these thingl^ti^itten, and up to the 
very moment of preparing this report, 
there is too much reason to believe that 
they have not ceased to be. 

“ In this disorganized state of society, 
we must esteem it no small advantage 
that the wise and the good amongst onr 
forefathers, have provided for ns some 
very efficient and very jiidicidlis means of 
counteracting the evils that threaten iis; 
and that for the purpose of facilitating 
our access to one of the most useful of 


these, an establishment is formed at our 
own doors, to which we may resort with** 
out difficulty, and at a trifling expense. 

“ By those who have a due sense of the 
importance ot religion, and by those even 
who look no farther than the preservation 
of internal peace and good order, snoh 
an oppoitiinityof stiengthening themselves 
against the common adversary cannot be 
disregaided: but when they understand 
that the very limited amount of the local 
funds has hitherto greatly impeded the 
exertions of this committee, little more, 
it is hoped, need bo said to induce a 
voluntary offer of new subscriptions, and 
a liberal donation of additional benefac- 
tinns. 

And let them not wait till their pa- 
tronage issolicited— -the cause is their own 
—It is the cause of ait good men^It is 
the cause of all good subjects. A ready op- 
portunity of doing much good, at little cost 
is now offered, by the Society s publication 
of the occasional tracts, many of which 
are e^ecially calculated to counteract the 
machinations of those by whom oar peace 
and our comforts have been invaded; and 
several proprietors of great manufactories 
have purchased and distributed consider- 
able numbers of them. But an ample 
supply is still reserved at the depositoiy 
for others who may be desirous of availing 
themselves of such easy and jndicious means 
of conferring a lasting benefit upon tlieir 
neighbours and dependants ; and every fa- 
cility will be most readily afforded to all 
benevolent persons who are willing to co- 
opciute in this important branch of the 
Society’s designs. 

“ Another useful suggestion has lately 
been made to, and upon full consideration, 
has been adopted by tlie Society— the for-^ 
mation and establishiuent of parochial li- 
braries, • 

“ On this subject, as on every 
connected with this venerable institutidir 
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jt)ie best in^rmation will be without delay 
.^y^olnired, if an apj^Ucation be made to thc^ 
l^cretaiy of the District Committee ; who 
is^alsogladly^receive and speedily forward 
couiniuill^tion that b likely to be in- 
^resting to the Society, or that may tend 
tp promote its extension or its usefulness. 
Hpr this purpose, and to superintend the 
jude and delivery of books, attendance is 
given every Tuesday and Saturday, from 
eleven o'clock until one, at the Local De- 
positoi> , No.ia, King -street, Manchester; 
where also, and by the Treasurer, Robert 
Mark land, Esq., subscriptions, benefac- 
tions, and arrears, eitiici for the District 
Committee, or ibr the Society iu London, 
will be received. 

** A subscription is likewise opened for 
the especial object of defraying the ex- 
pence of gratuitously distributing a large 
number of the occasional tracts ; copies of 
which may be had at the Depositoi-y by 
any person disposed to promote this sub- 
scription. 

“ The number of Bibles, Prayer Books, 
jmd other bound books sold in this district 
during tlie year 1819, is ^674, and of 
tracts, 6081, making in the whole 38,357 
cince the institution of this committee in 
August^ 1814. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

Extracts from Report oontinwd. 

“ New Brunswick. 

The appointment of tlie Rev* HobeVt 
Willis, as successor to Mr. Pidgeon, in tlie 
Mission of St. John’s, has been attended 
with all the advantages which his known 
qualifications and strong recommendations 
had led the Society to expect Tiie duties 
of his station had become so arduous in 
consequence of the great increase of his 
congregation, that the vestiyr and the parish- 
ioners, sensible of the importance of secur- 
ing to themselves the full performance of 
the Ecclesiastical office, have contributed 
with great liberality, towards the mainte- 
nance of an assistant, who niiglit extend 
his labours to the most distant parts of tlie 
par^, and more particularly to Carleton, 
where there is a numerous population, di- 
vided from St. John’s by the harbour. The 
society, aipoons to enquipigiige such dis- 
positions, hikve agreed addition 

a salary of in aid bfme funds raised 
in the fftrisb ; and consider themselves for- 
hi the opportualty of famishing 
tbbul irinth a respectable llergyman, in the 
pffipn of the Rev. Abi^haineWood, who 
jp^ed at St. John’s close of the 

year. The Chiirjch |||||Midsome and 


well-built edifice, but much too small for 
the place, as it entinot hold more than 
three-fourths of the members of the church 
of England, who are desirous of attending 
public worship, and these form a very large 
majority of the most respectable part of 
the inhabitants; when the sacrament is 
administered, many persons of a weak con- 
stitution, or from infirmity of body, are de- 
prived of the comforts of that sacred ordi- 
nance, from the length of time they must 
necessarily remain in Church. The Na- 
tional School, under the auspices of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has hitherto suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation; Mr. Bragg, 
the master, is indefatigable in his atten- 
tions, and has given entire satisfaction to 
the committee. The system is rapidly 
spreading throiigliout the province ; four 
masters liave already been qualibed, and 
have very excellent schools in their respec- 
tive places at Fredericton, Kingston, Sus- 
sex Vale, and Gage Town; some trifling 
obstacles have occurred from prejudice or 
party spirit, but these are gradually dis- 
appearing ; the daily attendance of scholars 
is from 130 to l60 ; efforts are making to 
build a very large school-house ; the legis- 
lature have voted 250/. towards the ex- 
pences ; tlie building is far advanced, but 
it is estimated that it will cost 700/. The 
funds are low, but the committee look with 
confidence to a favourable result of their 
exertions, under the high patronage they 
have received. As a further encourage- 
ment to these laudable operations, the so- 
ciety have agreed to make an allowance of 
20/. per annum for the school-mistrcss, in 
addition to a salary of 50/. for the seb^- 
mastcr. 

“ The Rev. James Somerville, minister to 
the parishes adjoining Fredericton, reports, 
that in the parish of St. Mary, 300/. have 
been subscribed towards the erection of a 
Church ; the greater part of the subscrip- 
tion will, however, be commuted for in 
labour and materials, as the people are in 
general too poor tu. advance the mone^. 
The lOO/, advauued'by the society will be 
of most es8entia}!ip9te;yiue> and the people 
are anxious to acknowledge- 

ments for this seaildhabW licft of liberality. 
The Church will be ready for the perfor- 
mance divine service during the summer. 
The church at Queenborough will be finish- 
ed with the aid of the 50/. granted by the 
Society. During the summer and autumn, 
he officiated every Sunday in the several 
parishes, with the exception of two days, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather ; 
he is every where treated with great kind- 
ness, and the prejudices of many are sub* 
siding. 



The loss sttstailied by the death of the ^been introduced at Kingstan Wifii 
late venerable Missionury at St. Andrew’s, 'success. The childreir attend divii 
has been in some measnreaupplied by the vice regularly. 
appointment of the Rev. Jerome Alley, ** Tlie Rev. Richard Clatijke,lM[i8s(oiMi$ 
who, it is understood, gives general satis- at St. Stephen’s, reports, that the Chmjl 
faction to his parishioners, and is hinvtelf is at last finished, at an expence of lOCtN; 
vrell pleased with his situation ; the Mis- The building is in appearance equal to 4% 
sion is extensive, and requires the exer- in the country. It was opened on the 
tions of zeal and prudence ; the short pe- of December, 1818, when many attenlw 
riod that has elapsed since he has taken from St. Andrew’s. The death of the lahe 
possession of his Mission, has not allowed venerable Missionay at that place pro- 
him to send a detailed account of its spi- duced the keenest soirow. Mr. Clarke 
ritual state. The Society lament that the was present when he expired, and at- 
more distant parts have of late years been tended his funeral as a mourner; and in 
necessarily neglected, in consequence of compliance with the wisijgs of the people, 
the extreme age and increasing infirmities he administered the sacrament once, and 
of the late Missionary. proposed to repeat his visit in the course 

“ The Kev. Elias Scovil, Missionary at of the winter. 

Kingston, writes, that in October, 1B18, he llie Kcv. Oliver Arnold, Missionary 

was confined to his bed by a Typhous at Sussex Vale, reports, that with the aid 
fever, and although he was enabled to re- tlie Society the churchwardens had beea 
turn to his duty by Christmas-day, his con- enabled to complete the Churcli, and to 
stitiition had not yet recovered from the erect a descent fence round the buildiiig 
effects of his malady. The arrival of Mr. inclosing half an acre of ground. For the 
Cooksoii in June relieved him from at- more convenient education of the youth, 
tendance at Hampton. In the parish of the parish of Sussex has been divided into 
Westfield, great exertions have been made six districts; in each district a school- 
to render the Church fit for divine service, house has been erected ; a»'d it is proposed 
Ever since tlie removal of Mr. Norris, to introduce die national system through*- 
prayers and a sermon, have been regul ally out the whole of the parish; io two of 
read tiiere every Sunday, which has been the schools it has already been introduced 
the means of keeping together a very con- with the best effects ; people of all deno- 
siderable congregation, who arc anxious niinations have been much gratified by the 
for a resident clergyman, and are in hopes prospect it iiolds out of the rapid pro- 
that the old Mission of Westfield and Gran- gress of their children ; all are uniting with 
ville may be restored. The inhabitants of zeal , to promote this desirable object. 
Springfield have also agreed to rebuild Mr. Arnold visits Norton every fourth 
tlicir Church. Considerable sums have Sunday in the month. During the sum- 
been subscribed both in money and la- mer, divine service is performed in the 
hour; but without assistance, which they Church. In the winter the congregation 
cannot expect, from tlie legislature, it is collect for public worship in some private 
apprehended they will not be able to finish house, in consequence of the unfinished 
it. The Society, ever desirous of eiicou- state of the Church ; there is, how^cver, no 
raging such exertions, have agreed to ad- room siifiicicutiy large to contain all those 
vance two several sums of lOOl., in aid of who are disposed to attend public worship, 
the expences attending the erection of the On the representation of Mr. Arnold, tlie 
respective Churches. Society have granted 100/ , in aid of the 

X ** The national system of education has expences of the building.” 

Poema PrcemU^!^t^0cellarii Academico donatum, et in Theatro Sheldo- 
niano Recitatum, Jun, die 2dtio, M,D('CC\XIX. Amtore 
£. G. S, Stanley^ Ex Mde Christi. 

SYRACUS-SS. 

Propter floriferi consuetum flumen Anapi, 

Dilcctajque Hyblm per dulcia rura, tacetis, 

Sicclidcs Musae I nuUamiie Arethiiba Caniujiiain 
Servat adhuc ; vitreo quam saepe Thegc ritus antro 
Nectentenique moras, et molli carmine captam 
Detinuit, vetuitque freti mibcericr iindis ? 




Hi' MMly n^titer. (Siw. 

O si suave dolens lugubri {kloschus avcna 
Funereum cantu patrix decus addcret urbi ! ' 

Jam nulla Aonidum in sacris vestigia lucis 
Aj^arent, mutique lacus^ et Dorica Tempe 
Pierios testata modes: quin oegidit omnis 
Gloria Trinacrix: jacet urbs, qux fe.rtur Atheiiis 
Haud impar congressa ; jacet, qux nacta tridentis 
Imperiuni, terrxque potens, sua jura volcntes 
Per populos dabat ; angusto nunc limitc saxiim 
Continet Ortygix, squallorque iiilionostus obumbrat. 

Non sic fatidicus ventura canebat Apollo, 

Tunc cum divitiis inhians, et iniqua Syracx 
Stagna nihil metuens, nullo niunita labore 
Conditor exigux ftndamina ponerct urbis; 

Parva quidein, sed tuta loco ; nam plurima findit 
In latos sesc unda sinus, duplicesque recossus. 

Fertur et ipsa novis Pallas risisse colonis : 

Palladis aurat® primuni per templn, cohinina* 

Ad soleni fulsere ; Dea bine prxsenlior urbem 
Enitique dedit paulatim, et viribus auctis 
Crescere; dum sensini per terram braebia tendens, 

Quatuor arnplexa cst, a vends quatuor, arces. 

Turn belli tentare vices, ultroque propinquas 
Solicitare arniis gentes; turn feedere \ictos 
Accipere, et Ixtx coromercia jungere pacis. 

Vosque, Syracusas, haud nullo Numine Divum, 

Ad summas vexistis opes, et culmina rerum, 

Illustres Heroum anim® I tu primus ad auras 
Surge, Gelo ! tibi enim vicinos fata dederc 
Subjicere imperio pqpiilos, et Marte sccundo 
Pcenorum domuissti^ patriainque tueri» 

Salve, inagne Parens' I tibi prxinia Virtus 
Pert propria, et vivoi tutnulo circunulat honores. 

Nec te Musa, Hiero, tanto vix fratre minorem 
Transierit, ni Pindaricis super xtbera pennis 
Evectuni exigua fugerem tenuare Camoena, 

Me, sacra Pieridura iiutrix, ante omnia raptat 
Aurca Libertas; illam sancto omine Ixtx 
Accipiunt gentes ; ilia adveniente beatus 
Ridet ager, viget artis honos : ea maxima fovit 
Ingenia, Hermocratemque, et sanguine jura Diocleiii 
Firrnantem proprio, Icgesque in morte $ac^|||epi. 

Ilia etiam, regnandi avidas, rcrumque 
Sola Syracosio confregit milite Athenas, 

Vos, vacui portus, lateque silentia Thapsi '' 

Littora, senta situ, famxque oblita vetustx, 

Vos tester, vidistis enira, qiix prxlia veslram 
Turbarint requiem, quantas induxerit aegra 
Ambitio strages, geminique insania belli! 

Nunc quoque (Plemmyrio quamvis vertice rarus 
Tendit iter, leviterque sccat maria afra phaselus, 

Et, fidei monimeiita, cruces circum ostia fulgent) ; 

Nunc etiam antn^uas videor mihi cernere classes, 

Clangoremque haurire tubm» mixtosqne tumultus 
Ad pugnam faortantum, et sacrum Pacana canentum. 
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Heu nox ilia malis et acerbo foeta dolore» 

Cum jaia Cecropidum res f^acta: ; et Luna, labores 
Insolitos perpessa, fugs dare terga vetabat ! 

Lorige alii motus aiiimorum, ubi non sua puppes 
Serta coronarunt, et jam clamore secuiido 
Paiidentes veloriim ala^ Salamiiie relicta, 

Sicanium Istis onerarlini classibus tequor. 

Kune, pro eantu alacri, pro spe, plausuquc suorum, 
Exercet vigiles efiohso in carcere luctus 
Insopita fames; quin tela arbcre diei 
Pestifera, infecitque auras spirabile letum. 

Kec tamen has inter strages fnriasque triumphi, 

Nullus honor Musis; Graiae mcininisse Caiiuens 
Profuit afflietis ; ten era quo Euripidis * arte 
Molliti dominoruni anirni, laxa^que cal erne. 

Ecce autem invigilans urbi irrequieta Tyrannis 
Vincia inovel super; et Siculis juga dura minatur. 

Cui non Lautuniiie, cui non dolus iste barathri 
Auditus? Ciaustrunique, et mons excisus in aurem 
Daidaleani, infandique auctor Dionysius antri? 

Martis amans tamen hie patrisc non defuit urbi; 

Auspice non alio, crebra tremefacta bipenni 
Piniieris sonat iEtna jugis; Calabra?que fragorem 
Dant s^lvaL^; unde novis iiavallbus ostia pandens 
Thapsus inassuctas niiratur surgero classes. 

Hinc urbs imperium pelagi, et Mavortis honores 
Praeiipere ; hinc princeps toiquere rubenlia belli 
Fulnnna; suceubuit pertenita Naxos, et Emia, 

Et Catane victorem, et Tro'ia sensit Acesta. 

Kec quamvis seras non accepere catenas 
Rhegini grassante fame ; cum civibus ipsa 
Grainina deficerent, et victus hetba negaret. 

Quid menioreiii Motyae clades, et fbrtia frnstra 
Pectoral quid caidem Eiitellze, quid Amilcaris arma 
Versa retro, et Poeno rorantes sanguine campos. 

O mode legitimis auimum satiare fcroceni 
Si spoliis voluisset, et extern bella mo\ere ; 

Nee patrise armasset rabies in viscera dextram! 

Exoriare ultor, pr 2 eclaro digiie raagistro, 

Digne Platone Dion ! doctas paulisper Athena.s 
Desere, felices Acadenii dtsere sylvas, 

Rursus t et horrendam belli einctire Charybdin. 

^ Te quo^u^ fraterna quamvis de caede cruentum, 

Tiinoleoti^ labenti succurrere saeclo 

Fata aitfuni; nec enim frusira delapsa, verendo 

Crine sedet, spondetque novos sacra t vitta Iriiimphos. 

Eia agite, ultores vos sceplrum iiiiraane Tyranni 
Jamdudum vocat, et violatae injuria gcntis 
Ulterins non passu moram. \ os exinict oevo 
Nulla dies. 8i quid patriae pia cura valebit, 

Si quis honor tumuli, longum per sa^cula uomen 
Timoleontei servabil gloria Templi. 

* Plut. Nicias. • , 

\ Dion, ut ait Plato, Syrjicusas rediit *0<pf it» T»i» oXoJii» Xapv 

Ddyss. 428. t Pl»t« Timoleon. 
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Feliii auspiciis semper ai talibus usa, 

Trinamae Regina ; nec lu^uam fraude imdigM 
Hippocratis decepta, ultra futicsta tulissea 
Praelia^ Romanis audax te opponare signia ! 

Quid Tuis in fat urn? quid davae spcrnis aristae 
Munera ? quid Cereri Libyca dilectior ora 
F^stidis pacem, armorumque incendia iniscea 1 
Annibalis victor, spoliisque beatus opimia, 

£n tiiijclem Marcellus adest! super a^quora victrix 
Longa triuniphali sese explicat ordinc classis : 

Mille adsunt nova belloruni instrumeiita, necisquc, 
Cratcsquc, pliiteique : et centum fulta carinis. 

Extans, urbis opus, muro sambuca minatur. 

Sophia, o sanctos dignata recludere fontes 
Doctrinze, mentemque extra con tin ia mundi 
Elatara rapuisse: unus, iua jussa secutus, 

Unus consilium ducis, et Romana moratus 
Agniina, devotae fortunam distulit urbis ! 

Ille etiam coelique vias, et sidcra novit: 

Et vitreae Solis jubar in convexa iabellae • 

Contrahere, et siibitis naves involvere daininis : 

Aut raperc elatas, fractasque illidere saxis* 

At misera extrernam falsa inter gaudia noctem 
IJrbs agit, effusof spumant carchesia Baccho, 
Letiferisque vacant epulis. Heu nescia fati 
Mens homiiiuni ; — crel>ro sonat ariete porta, tubarumque 
Horrendos audit strepitus Acradina, videtque 
Victrices Aquilas, ipsam intra moenia Romani. 
Marcellum inU'rea jam devastata videntem 
Labdala, et iinmissis ruituras ignibus arces, 

Continuo fati subiitmelioris imago, 

Et qualis quanta pc^td^ SUb clade jacerct; 

“ Ergo, ait, haec Sibiib sedes pulchcrriiiia regni 
Occidet, et signis strages ea debita nostrisl 
Usque adeone brevi Manes Hieronis amici 
Speniimus, et junctas non haec in foedcra dcxtras, 

Ut manibus nostris accensse hsec omnia dammar 
Diripiant, et sa?va effra;ni militis ira ? 

Non ita: victorem inagni miserebitur hostis, 

Et lauro implicuisse piam laudabor olivam/' 

Talia meute movens rabicm conipescere belli 
Gestit, ct hac iliac studio volat acer bongslo: 
Nequicquam ; tota fervens dominatur . 

Jamdudum strages; auimos furor ebriiiiiya|||^^ 

Et, stiroulata mora, sitis irrequieta raphAI^' , 

£cce a u tern incumbens peraratis pul vert foiniiii» 
Mystica doctrinae Sapiens, penitusque latentes 
Naturae toto volvebat pectore leges : 

Infelex, qui non viciua tonitrua belli 
Audierit ! capiti impendens sublime coruscat 
Fuimuieus mucro: non consciusalle pericli 
Sternitur, inscriptaque jacet revolutus arena* 

£^ te, patriae^columen, te barbara lolo 


|ttt» Mni'celliis, ct lav. 24. 


t Wv. 25. 
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Dextra dedit; magnusque cinls tellure jaceres 
Ignuta, ni parvam inter dumeta coiunmam 
Vix humili oriiatam sphaera tenuique cylindro 
Invciitam Arpinas • merito ciimulasset honore, 

Tam leve, tarn fallax dec%s est quodcnnque sepulcri I 
Heu quianam humanos semper volvenlia casus 
Fata niunt in pejus; et alto in cardine rerum 
Pendentes trepidant, bellis vertentibus, urbes ? 

Ergo ea legitiniis Marcelli erepta tropa^is 
Marmora Praxitolis, spirantia signa, supersiiiit, 

Scilicet ut Verros luanibus popiiletur avaris ? 

Iiique novas venient cladcs, ut sxvior Iiostis 
Det fl amuiis ; nt Romani vigor ignens astrl 
Cum deferbuerit, j>ra‘da la^tcntiir opinia 
Lunatuiri Mahuiiicdte agmcn, Tiircioqiic I'croces ? 

Suave aliijiiid taiiien ioec \eteris vestigiLi gentis, 

Siqua iiianent, lustrave ; et sa\o ( dbssa thentra, 

Teniphiqiie, lap: 3 inam(|ue Jo\is \(‘iiorarler ivdem. 

Kt jnvat inter agros erraie ubi, (li^liu (piondiuu 
Notaque suppliciis loca, nunc llorentibus hortis 
Lantuiiiia' f rident ; iniixaque vincula nipi 
Vi\a tegunt folia, alque ingeiis oleaster obuinbrat, 

Felix nunc etiam tellus, si piodiga quantum 
Sparsit ojies, hirgas<|ue sinu Natura profudit 
Delicias, tantiim ipsa aniiins arinisquo tuorum 
(^)nsidei<'s faiiiic ! Turgent in collibiis u\aL'; 
ll>bla lliMiio, lit quond<ini, redolet ; flavcntiaque arva 
>«un inagis aveiso nutrit S(d aurcns^igni. 

At genus acre viruin, at iiullo fraiigenda labore 
Corda absniit: friget, <[ui Spiritus intus alebat, 

Lilieriabs Amor: subiitque insana Libido, 

Et furiale Odium, et dissuasor Luxus honesti. 

Nequicqniuii obtusas tibi Gloria personal aures; 

Et sanctum Patriu' iiomen : nihil isla moraiilur 
Degeneres, qneis fteda nigra super iueubat umbra 
Desidia, eneivatque aiiimos, proLibetque netanda 
Exciitere imperia, et dominorum eriimpere vinclis. 

* Cic. Tnsc. V. 2S. t Stolbcrg. 
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FCCLESTASTIC\L ‘PKEFERMENTS. 

Rev. David WittiamSi A.M. Chaplain to 
lordCur*on, to hold the rectory of BU a- 
don, with that of Kingston Seymour, in 
the diocese of Rath and Weils, to the I.'it- 
ter of which he was presented by Eail 
Rowlett and the Rev. Win. Pigott. 

Rev. C. S. Ronnett, M.A. of Sydney 
Sussex college, to the rectory of Avinglon, 
near Winchester. 

Rev. John Edgar, to the rectory of 
Kirketon, Suffolk ; patron the king. 

Rev. C. G. Jackson, to the vicarage of 
Histon St. Andrew, witli Htston St, Etliel- 

Kbmembrancer, No. 21. 


red, Camhndgeshii e ; void by the death of 
the lov. Dr. Edwaids. 

Rev. Dr. Carr, \ icar of Brighton, and 
deputy elerk of the closet to Ins majesty, 
to be dean of Hereford, lu the room of Dr. 
Gretton, deceased. 

Rev. C. Taylor, M.A. head master of tlie 
Cathedral School, Hereford, to the pre^ 
bend of Moreton Magna, vacant by the 
death of tlie late dean of Hereford ; patron, 
the bishop of H('icford. 

Rev. W. KT Cokcr,]^.A. to the vicajag0\^^ 
of North Curry, ; patrons, the 

dean and chapter of wells. 

4 D 
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Rev. Jeremy i)ay, -^rtiKir c.lor-c:il 
fellow ot'Goiivilk* an i C«iuu « olle^ic, Cam- 
brid«;e, to the rcclojy of Ik iliej.net, in 
Nori’olk, vacated by tlie dealls of irv. 
B. Edward.s ; patron, tlie master of that 
society. 

Kev. Dr. K^'atc, to tht' livwiiii of Stowry, 
Somerset, v.ic.i'it Ir tli(> pi ojijolioii of the, 
rev. Mr. Noi iI'vV. 

Rev. Wilii.oM Ciabfti'’, M. \. fellow of 
University eoi'eL,e, to Hie n; cioiy of CheeK- 
cndori, in Oxfoul^dme : patrons, ti emastir 
and fellows of the same '*ocie!v. 

Kev. Willi.ihi Sinoull Teiepie, to the 
rectory of Mi nion, Koi thiiinlo\l.ind. 

Kev. Eilwaiti HowelN, to a ininoi ca- 
noni\ in Hnefoid t^itiii'dia!. 

Ke\. John Hai»h Kaisiy PoNo'>, M.\. 
to a prebLMidal stall m the < athedi.d cliuicli 
of Eveier. 

Kev. Geoi^e Pieree Kieluids, M.A. fii- 
low of Kind's ( ollci:e, ( aniln id':e, has. l»et ii 
elected nia‘*tcr ot lievr'.hy j;iani!nar- 
scliool. 

Kev. ^J’lioinas Tinner Kov, A.M. to the 
rectory of llenmi'Hmu Lim olnsl-iie, on 
the le^i.'^m lion ol ihe rev. A.E Hid'ait , 
patrons the iiiiht hon. fiedeiiek Jnh.j, ami 
the ii^htliom ladySaiah E. Roi-mson, 

The lev. Antlinny Hainiilon, M.\. ]'»s 
been presen ud to the lectory tif 
Maij-k'-Hon, Loisrlou, vacant by the le- 
signation of tlu Inshupof L.uidatf ; patron, 
the archbishop oi'Canteilmry. 

The rev. VV. J. Kces, M.A. to the va- 
cant prebend stall in the collejfiate church 
of Breckiioc! ; patron, the JH'hop of St. 
David’s. 

The lev. Si.irlcy Wfstrrn, to be donie'^- 
tic chaplain to Loid JVIavuaid . also to the 
rectory of Rivenhall, Essex; patum, (\ 
"Westciii, Esq. jM.P. upon tlie resignation 
of the rev. T. W cstern. 

The hon. and rev. A. Hobart, to t.hc ht- 
tory of Walton, IiCictstcrsbir(‘. 

The rev. W. Cross, \iear of Am- 

wcll with Hailey bury, Herts, and formerly 
fellow of Pembroke hail, (.’ainbridge, to 
the valuable living of Halesworth cumClie- 
diston, Suhfolk, vacant by the death of the 
rev, Isaac Avarno , patron, Win. PJunier, 
esq. M.P. 

The rev. Jaq||||| Towers, to the vicaiage 
of Wherwcll, Iwts j patioii,tlie rev, Lus- 
celles Iremonger, prebendary of Wherwell, 
void by the death of the lev. Frcdciirk 
Iremonger. 

UNIVERSITY INTEIJMGENXE 

Oxroui), July tg,— On \^edijesdav last 
/came on the elec tflo p t M.i.i;dalcn colk-L'c, 
when tlie foliowioHpiiiGnn n we>e dio>eii 
demiee of that smity. Mr. Eintoib of 


Kiazenosc college, for Wilts; Mr. Ber- 
ners, of Trinity college, and Mr. Butlei, 
for Sussex; Mi. llarnson, for Hants; and 
Mi. Pears, for Oxfotdshire. And on 
'j'lmr^day, Messrs. Phillips, Mills, Morgan, 
and Ktddulph, demies of the same college, 
and Ml. Majcndie, stndf'iit of Clnisl 
clmich, weie elected piubalionary fellows 
of tile Ibiim r soenly. 

Augii.-t I'j. — On JMonday last, the rev. 
(\ Cleobiiiy was elected a fellow of Pem- 
Inoke college. Same day, the following 
gentlemen wcie elected, m Abingdon 
school, schoiais of tlic above ^ociety : Mi. 
(ieoige Tombs and IMr. Edimmd Good- 
enough Jkiyly, both on Mi. Tesdales 
knind.itioii, the lattei being lounder’s km. 

August to. — Oil the oth mst. tlie tollow- 
iiig gentlemen weic ordained in Hcicford 
catiiedial : 

Di \( oNs. — Walter Sliirley, B.A. ofXew 
college, Oxfoid ; VV. (•mlx tl, K.A. of Tri- 
nity college, Guinbiidgi ; Joliri Stewart, 
exan.med stiulont in tivil law, of Jesus 
college, Cambridgi , Jkiward Caiilrteld, 
}>.A. of OiiePifs college, Oxford, Thomas 
Mtrcer, examined foi liie degiee of 15. A. 
and now' a student in eivil law of Trinity 
coiiige, Oxford; (ieorge Coke, B.A. of 
St. John s college, C.tmbiulge. 

1*111 1 > IS. — Rev. fh.ilon Bouchei, ox- 
aniiui'd .student in civil law of I’aliol col- 
lege, Oxiord ; Jwiin Jeans, M.A. of Pem- 
bioke eiillcgt', OxIohI; VVilliain Eyrt, 
.]]. \. el \ew collcL'c, Oxfoid ; Joliii Lewi-*, 
}».A. of Oin 1 eolnge, Oxiord ; Jolin I’ei- 
lolt. 15. A. Ol Queen's college, Oxfoid , 
Edwanl iiulmei, j»,A. of St. John's col- 
ie .:i , Cambridge ; Hinry Moise, 15.A 
ol Woicester eoilrge, Oxford. 

(b\3i]5niD(. I , July gin — The Kev. Di. 
M'oidsworlli was on Wednesday last sworn 
into tlie office of ini*.stcr of Trinity college, 
in the chapel of tiiat .society, to wliicli he 
w as conducted by the vine master, seniors 
and fellows, in full procession ; after which, 
7e Denm was performed. In the after- 
noon, a grand dinner was given on the oc- 
casion, in the college bally to which all the 
resident beads of bopses were invited. 

August 4. — Messrs. Henry Hannington, 
Thomas Roberts, and Kicliuid Okes, scho- 
lars of King’s college, w ere on Sunday last 
admitted fellows of ihat society. 

August 11.— Rev. Christopher Benson, 
M.A. of fiinity college, Hnlseaii Iccliirer, 
is elected a bye-fellow of Magdalen cob 
lege. 

August Ih.— Ac a grand common day 
this eorpo»‘ation, on VVeduesdtiy last, si-’ 
John C, Alortiock, was elected mayor of 
tins town fur the year ensuing. Mr. A. 
Abbott, was elected an aidenpiin iP 
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room of the late alderman Gurfordj Mr. 
Leo, teacher of llic Ciernian lan^ua{;e in 
this university, has been elected professor 
of that lanjjnacfe in the royal niilitai-y col- 
lege, Sandhurst, Kent. 

Bkrkshiuk. — A new burial ground fcr 
the fiarish of St. Giles, has been conse- 
crated by the lord bishop of Salisbuiy, at- 
tended by the rev. H. K. Dukinlleld, vicar, 
the mayor of the roiporalion, Ac. f)n 
the following <lay, Augu'^t 11, liis iord'^hip 
delivered a most excellent and compre- 
hensive charge to Ins eleigy. 'I’he visita- 
tion sermon was preaeheil by the lev. Mr. 
Kham, the rural dean, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the bishoji. 

GtvoNsHiliii:, — ilied, at Creditoii, 
aged ttr>, the lev. William H.isbdt. 

Dohsl'TSHIrk.— I>: ed, at Hlamlfoid, 
the rev. John Wharton, icctor of Caesil- 
borne. 

Kssex. — Died, at llradvvell Dodgg, Es- 
sex, the rev. Kicliard liirch, A. M. lertoi 
of Brad well jnxta Mare, and also of Wul- 
dington, in Essex; a vigilant and active 
magistrate for that county, and biolher-in- 
Uw to vSir H. H. Dudley, bart. 

GLOUCLSTTRsniRr. — Hied •.uddenly, at 
Tewksbury, Mr. Edward Deirward Coop- 
iirr, aged 21, a mem her of M<ig(laleii-ii.ill, 
and seventh son oC the lev. Coir.elrv; 
Coopiicr, re( tor of Naiiuton l)eaveleca|' 
ton. 

lli.n 1 f oRi)''!! i;r I . — l)i(*d, at the Dean- 
cry-bouse, in Ueretoid, in the 07 th year oi‘ 
Ins age, the rev. <ie<»igc Gietton, D.D. 
vicai ot Upt(Ui llishop, neai Ko'.s, a canon 
icsnlentiarv and dean of Jleieford. 

Died, in hi-, d2d ye.n , the n'v. W^dtei 
Paieshall, M.A. son of the late Edumnd 
Eateshall, esep of Allcnsnioie in this 
county. 

LAN(» 4 sniKr':. — The lord hi^hop oiTlies- 
ter, lias lately eoidirniod I lOG young fe- 
males, at St. Anne’s cluireli, Maneliester, 
and 922 boys, in the collegiate cburcii. 
The commissioners for building new 
cbiircbr.s have determined to erect an ad- 
ditional cbiircli at Preston; the seals in the 
body arc to be free, 

Noiu olk. — Died, at the paisonagc 
house, Semer, in the 21st year of Iun age, 
Charles Brande Cooke, eldest son ot the 
rev. Charles Cooke, and student of St. 
John's college, Cambridge. 

NoiiTHUMBblu.AND. — Died, at Kirk- 
hangh, the rev. Tlionias Kirkleigh, thirty- 
nine years rector of that place. 

NoTTtNGif ATvisiMKK. — Died, r.t his re- 
*idence in Ncwaik-park, the rev. I ewes 
Chitteihiick. 

Somersetshire. — At the bishop o 
ClottccBter's late visit to Taunton; h 


lorddiip conf.i tiled 993 pei*8ons in tlie 
chinch of .S<^. Mary Magdalen. The order 
and projincly of the arrangements were 
oxtieniely credil.ihle to the rev. vicar of 
the chill ci], w'lio, with the oilier clergy- 
men present, leceived the thanks of his 
lordsiijp for tlicir caie and attention on 
the oceasion. 

Tiie priipary visitation of the archdea- 
con of Hath, (I)i. Movsey ) for the deanery 
of Hath, took place at Hath, on Fiiday, 
August 11, on which occasion a veiy re- 
spectalile body of tlie clergy of that small 
deanery ashcmbled at the White Hart, to 
imet tlu'ir new and liighly respected siipc- 
iior ; fioni v\hc‘iicc they all went in pro- 
ccyyiou to the Abbey Church. Prayeis 
having been lead by the curate (Rev. Mr, 
Mai shall), the seinioii was preacheil by the 
archdeacon himself, fiorn 1 (’m. xiv. 40. 
“ Let all lliiMgs be done decently and in 
oidei in wlucb, after passini: a merited 
eulogy on his lamented predecessor, and 
stating, with becoming ditbdence. bis firm 
lesolution to execute the important duties 
of his oriice to th« best of iii‘' power, be 
)>rocee<led to i r.forec the nvatler of the 
text by a strong ap]>t‘al to tin* eleigy and 
i*iuii(‘liv nu!( n^, a; to the duty of pie^erv- 
log due ileriai.ju in ihc exlcnsixc' cirenra- 
stanc^'s (,f piih'n; V. 01 slop, h\ m aul lining 
butli till- luLward faiuic n’* ! i iTeinal de- 
cency utid lioh’.somei'. ss <.f the iiuU''e of 
God. He n« \l e-ijoiii 1 on the elergv the 
iHTes^iiy m a >tiii‘t and lal adherence 
to the foimulanes of lii'‘ caiiuii in the per- 
formance of divine etficcs, iioth os the di- 
reet and olivions m'lnis of pi eventirg dis- 
nniov, and as boi oi! uptui theii eoascii'iices 
bv then 01 (hn.it. on vows, lie caincluded 
will, an exhortaiiou to tlit iu to si, me like 
liglitsin the noild, admi ing, both by the 
piiiity ot theii lives and the soundness of 
tlicii .ioetiuiL’s, tlie Gospel of God onr Sa- 
vioui. On Intel lUg upon the business of 
the da\. the above Mutable and energetic 
appeal wav followed bya most appiopnate 
addicss, exclusively directed to the church- 
wardens, ill which the archdeacon ex- 
pl.’ined to them, in a clear and familiar 
manner, the natuie and terms of their oath, 
pies.M'd home to them the necessity of ac- 
cpnttiiig Iheir consciences bya faitlibil pre- 
sentation of all pieventable matters and 
thmgv in their respective paiishes, and par- 
ticularly set forth the nature of present- 
ment for immorality upon common fame, 
urging, mo! cover, the fiillilmcnt of that 
most inpoitant part of a churchwarden** 
duly. Mcllldate.^ were then i.ssiied to se- 
veral of chuiciiv*aidens piesentfor^the 
performance of necessary lepairs, 
their|resp€ctive thnrche*. 

4 D 2 
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The clergy afterwards met nt dinner, at 
the White Hart, where sonio matrors of 
ppfcssioiial interest were discussed and 
arranged ; and the party separated at an 
early hour. 

Died, at Clifton, on his way to Italy, of 
a pulmonary complaint, Mr. Janies Beebe, 
of Worcester collt'ce, Oxford, second son 
of the rev. James Beebe, rector of Pies- 

teign. 

Suffolk. — A new steeple is to lie 
erected for the church of St. Clement, in 
St. Kdmund’s Bury, by virtue of a legacy 
left foi that purpose, which has remained 
unapplied forty .^ears. 

SuiiRKY. — The elegant new chiireli at 
Egham, is now bnislietl, and liaviii" been 
consecrated, is open for divine service. It 
is a large commodious and elegant build- 
ing, of a chaste st\le of (rieciaii aichitec- 
turc, built of buck and Poitland stone, 
gieat credit is due to the hheralitv of the 
palish in erecting such a substantial and 
well-built edifice, wbicli is really one of 
the handsomest country churclies in Eng- 
land. It has been built in somewhat less 
than thicc \cars, from the de>ign^, and 
under the inspection of Mr. Heiny Rhodes, 
the ai chitect. 

WiLT^HiRL. — \t the late viMtation at 
Salisbury, the lord bishop ol’ Sali'.bury de- 
livered a most excellent eh.trge to the 
clergy. When speaking of the late king, 
Ins feelings so ovei juiweied Inni, that for 
several minutes he was unable to pro- 
ceed. His lordship confirmed 6.00 chil- 
dren on the preceding day. 

Yorks n IRC. — f)n Tliursday, August 3, 
the loid bishop of Clic.**tei, consecrated the 
new church of Littleboiough, near Roch- 
dale, and confirmed a number of cliiklreii. 

WALES. 

Tlie Lord Bishop of St. David's held 
liw general visitation for the Aidideaconry 
of Brecon, at St. Maiy’s in that towui, on 
Wednesday the 16th August, which was 
numerously attended by the clergy. The 
Kev. John Jenkins, vicar of Kerry, preach- 
ed a sermon on the occasion fiom St. Mat- 
thew, chap. V. verse 14. After divine ser- 
vice the Bishop delivered a most excellent 
Charge, in which he drew a comparison 
Uetweeii the churches of Rome and Eng- 
land, and proved that the latter was not 
only more pure in its doctiine, but also 
more apostoHeal in its institution. He 
likewise pressed on the clergy the import- 
ance of strict attention to their various 
d^es, aod ^nclnded with an animated 
Mrareisia favonr of Welch literature^ eip- 


citing them to the|tudy of the language, 
both on account of its beauties, and as the 
means of imparting instruction to their pir- 
risliioners, who understood no other. The 
official business of the day being conclud- 
ed^ the bishop and clergy dined at the 
Castle Inn, and in the course of the after- 
noon his Lordship strongly advocated the 
cause of the destitute orphans of the late 
Rev. C. Williams of Lampeter, and a hand- 
some siibsciiption was added to that which 
was alicady entered into in some of the 
other Archdeaconries. On the following 
day his Lordship held a Confirmation atBre- 
con, and in the afternoon set out for Lon- 
don to attend liis parliamentary duties. 

The loid bisliop of St. lYivid’s lias been 
pleased to collate the lev. Thomas Stoue- 
iiewer Bright, M. 4, to the piebeinl of 
Matluey, in t!je chnicli of SL 

David’s, vacant by the death of the rev. 
T. Phillips; and also the lev. Thomas 
Hancock, M. A. to the prebend of Caer- 
fardiel, in the said catliedial, varant by 
the lesignation of tlic lev. T. S, Bright, 
aforesaid. 

Died, in the 71st year of his age, the 
rev. Reginald Davu^, M. V, of Bodwig- 
wigiad, ill the rount\ of Biecon. 

The aimiveisaiy meeting of the 
Cambio British numbers of Jesus col- 
lege; Oxford, w'as held at Aberystwith. 
Tlic productions to wlu(‘h the piizes had 
been awarded were read !>y the lev. Dr, 
Evans, fellow of the ahoveinentioned eol- 
U'go. The preniiuins of 20/. toi the best 
Welsh Essay on the woids ol* Tahessm, 
“ ** Ku liiutli a gadwant,” and of ‘J/. for 


^ Talicssin was an eminent Welch bard, 
and flourished about the year 510. 

Tiic verse from wbicli the above subject 
was taken runs thus : 

Eu Ner a folant. 

Ell biatli a gadwaud, 

Ell ter u gollunt. 

Ondt (iwyltt Wallia, 

Thus translated into Latin by Dr. Da- 
vies, of Mallwyd, in Sforth Wales ; 

C.sqiie laudahnnt Dolllimim creantem, 
Usque servabuiit idioma linguic, 
Arvaque amittent sua ciincta prseter. 
And thus paraphrastically in English, by 
J. W. 

Still .shall they chaunt their great Crea- 
tor's praise. 

Still, still retain their language and their 
lays; 

But nought preserve of all their wide 
domains, 

S^TC Wailia's wide iir* cultivated plains. 
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the best six Englyiiion,,iiirere awarded on 
tlie following subjects ; “ Llwyddiant i 
Gole^ yr Jesn’' were eriven in favour of the 
rev. J, Jones, B.A. (Joan Tegid) of Jmis 
college. Mr. Thomas Davies, of the same 
college, was pronounced entitled to 0te 
prize of 107. for the best translation of a 
sermon in the Welsh language. It is self- 
evident that this laudal)le spirit of compo- 
sition and emulation must be attended with 
verv beneficiul consefjuencefi. inasmuch as 
it will >ender the sons of Cambria more 
capable of instructing Welsh congrega- 
tions, when they retire from Alma Mater 
to their native hills. The rev. Daniel 
Bowen, of Waunifor, Cardiganshire, kindly 
yielded to the solicitations of his friends to 
act as president ; and at five o clock, a 
numerous party sat down to an negant 
dinner, served up with superior taste at 
the Gogeiddan Arms inn. 

The whole sum collected by the Har- 
monic Society in their tour through South 
Wales for the benefit of superannuated 
curates, and widows, and orphans ot < h'l- 
gymen in the diocese of St David s, 
amounts to 5i7k f>d. 

The anniversary meeting of the clergy 
chanty for that part of the diocese ot Lau- 
daft', situate in the county ot Glamorgan, 
was lately held at the Bear Inn, in Cow- 
bridge, and was respectably attended. The 
sum to be distributed among the poor 
widows and orphans of clergymen in that 
part of the diocese, was 1.50/. 15,9. 6(/. 
which was 20 pounds more than was ever 
distributed on any former occasion. This 
great increase of the funds is entirely 
owing to the exertions of the Bev. Dr. 
Williams, the trcasiirei of tlw Society, who 
has been unremitting in his endeavours to 
solicit contributions to this most useful cha- 
rity, which considering, that its sphere of 
action is confined to a very .small distiirt, 
only a part of tlie county of Glamorgan, 
may vie in lespectability and utility with 
anv other similar institution in the country. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has 
been pleased to institute the Rev. Wil- 
liam Morgan, vicar of Llanfynydd, Car- 
marthenshire, to the consolidated vicar- 
ages of Cayo and Llansawel ; also to li- 
cense the Rev. David Rowlands to the 
perpetual curacy of Llanycefii, Pembroke- 
shire; also to collate the Rev. John Jen- 
kins, vicar of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
to a prebendal stall in the collegi- 
ate church of Brecon: also to collate 
the Rev. Daniel Brown, of Waunifor 
Oardiganshire, to a prebendal stall in 
the cathedral ahurcli of St. David’s ; and 
the Rev.Thomas Stonehewer Bright, M.A. 
to the prebend of Mathrey in the same 
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oathedral, vacant by the^ d^th of the Rer. 
T. Phillips; and also the Rev. Thomas 
Ancock, M.A. to tlie prebend of Caer*^ 
farchnl void by the resigndtioii of theafore- 
«aid Rev. Thomas Stonehewer Bright. 

The Rev. James ICvans, perpetual cn- 
rate of Bomilstone, has been instituted by 
tlilfe Lord Bisliop of Lauibiff, to the vi- 
carages of Peniiartli wiili Larernock an- 
nexed in the county of Gl-iniorgau. The 
Rev. B. Jones has been picscnied to the 
living of Lisvaiic and Lauii'tlied , and the 
Rev. U. Williams by Sir C. Cole, M.P. to 
the united vicaiages of )*yle and Kenhg, 
ill the county of Glainorgafi. 

'J’he fifth annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the CardiffNational School w'as 
latey he!. I at tlie new .school-rooms, on 
vihich occasion tlienio«t iiob’e the Marquis 
ot Bute pr«'sid(d. It appeared by the 
icport, tli.it the funds aie in a most 
flouiisiig state, and that the whole «;chool 
was conduct! d in ‘such a in inner as to give 
mo«!t amf»le satisfaction to all the sub- 
scribers. Since the foimation of the school, 
there have been admitted o U) bojs, and 
S24 girls. 

Died, Rev. Ezekiel Ilaiiicr. rector of 
Honiaut, Montgomeryshire, father of 21 
children. 

Rev. ?»Ir. Arorgau, \icarof Pyle and 
Kciitig, in tlie county of (Tiainorgan, a 
truly worthy man. 

OBITUARY. 

Died on Thiii.sda>, Aug. in hi.s COth 
year, the Rev. Peter Latiibiiry, LL.B. 
rector of Livennere, Magn.i and Parva, 
near Bury St. Edmunds. 

This zealous find woithy minister of the 
Churcli of England, was descended from 
the De Lathliurys ", an ancient family in 
Leiccstei shire, whose arms, in Parsons’s 
time, weic 1o be traced in the chnrcb 
windows of South Croxton, Stretton, .and 
(Castle Domngton, lu that county. 

The immediate ancestor of Mr. Lath- 
bury, was the Rev. Peter Latlibiiry, rec- 
tor of We.ststow, near Buiy St. Edmunds. 
By an extract from the regi.ster of bap- 
tisms of St. Nicholas, Leicester, it appears 
that this gentleman was baptized in that 
parish in ldo3, and that he w'as the son of 
Joshua Lathbury, two of whose brothers, 
according to the tradition of the family, 
fell a .sacrihee, in the great cause of truth 
and loyalty, to the fury of the Oliveriaus, 
in the great Rebellion. He was a member 
of Brazennose College* in the University 
of Oxford; before he went to Westslow, 
he resided ^at Teddington, near Hampton 

* Query — Might not this sirname be a 
corruption of l)f Loughborough 1 
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Coart, and officiated in the chapel of tliat 
palace. He liad'^hi^c sons and two daiis;li- 
ters. His second son Joseph, Mr. L;ith> 
bury’s grandfather, was born at Weststow 
in 1690, in 1727 was piesented to tlie two 
Livermcres, and died in 177.), leaving two 
BOOS, Jo.seph and IVter, tlie former of 
whom, upon bi^ fathers resignation, suc- 
ceeded him as rector of the Livermcres, 
and the latter was pie.-cntcd to the rec- 
tories of Westertield, near Ipswich, and 
Kirton, near VVoodbndgc. This woithy 
parish priest, for he was rcniarkahle for 
the conscientious and earnest discharge of 
his miriixtei’ial (pities, in, m led Alice, one 
of the daughteis of Milrson Edgii, Rsq. 
of the Kod House, neai Ipswich, a lady 
distinguished ftir her kind and hospitable 
spirit, and by her he fiad one son and two 
daughters. Tin: former, Peter, is the sub- 
ject of the pi cseiit article, and was horn 
at AVcstei field, on the 13th of October, 
1760. 

Mr. Lathbury received the first rudi- 
ments of his education at the fiee granimai 
school, at Ipsw ich, then kept hy the Kev. 
John King, and was afterwaids placed 
under the care of the Kev. Joseph Gun- 
ning, vicar of Sutton, near Woodhiidgc. 
He was admitted of (dau* Hall, in the 
university of Camhinijze, (the college, F 
believe, of his giandtathci, father, an 1 
uncle), wlirre he went to le^ule in I77tk 
His progress, however, in university stu- 
dies, was veiy greatly interrupted by ill 
healthy and on tiiat account he was obliged 
to lose so imniy teinis, tiiat he was induced 
to go out in law. He was oidaiued deacon 
and prie.st by Dr. Hagot, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and first officiated at Cainpany Ash, 
near Wickham Mai ket, .Suffolk; after that 
he was curate of Ciitlcy, and ie.sidcdat 
Oxford, wheie he was miicii noticed by the 
noble family of Sudboiirne, wlio .so highly 
esteemed his character, that in 17‘H) they 
procured him the appointment of chaplain 
to the Canada of seventy-four guns, com- 
manded by Lord Hugh Seymour Conway, 
After this, at different times, lie served the 
curacies of Woodbridge, and of Naekn 
and Levington, near Ipswich, rcsidiiig 
with his sisters at the former place, where 
he undertook the tuition of three or four 
young gentlemen : and also exerted hmi- 
§elf very acalou.sly in promoting the educa- 
tion of tl^ children of the lower orders, 
and in fortVirding various other works of 
charity. piece of preferment was 

the small realcry of Bintmi, in Warwick- 
ehire, giveirl^ by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, in 17^1 and in the same year he 
was presentefl^ by B. G. Dillingham, Esq. 


to the perpetual curacy of Ciilpho, of 
which, however, the emolument was very 
tritling. 

In 1302, Mr. Litlibnry was called to 
Livermert*, to officiale as curate to his ve- 
iiOitable uncle, then in his eightieth year, 
and in 1804, upon tlie death of this good 
man, was presented, by N. L. Acton, Esq. 
who had witnessed the activity and soli- 
citude with which he devoted himself to 
hi> ininisteiial duties, to the livings wtiicli 
his worthy relative had so long hely^ Soon 
after this he married Mary Anne, one of 
the daughters of tlie Rev. Edward Mills, 
pieachcr at St. James's (hiiircli, in Buiy 
St. Edmunds, by wlioni he had live daugh- 
ters, all now living. 

Mr. Latlihiiry’s constant attention was 
occupied iii fultiiling the duties of liis sta- 
tion, both as a clergyman and a magistrate. 
The inlirni state of health to which from a 
very eai ly peiiod of Ins life he was subject, 
was never alleged by hini as a plea for want 
of exertion. In all tlicir temporal difficul- 
ties Ills paridiioners had in him a firm 
friend and jud1( iou.s adviser. He lelieved 
the indigent to the full extent of his means, 
and even beyond it. In tlieii ‘•ickiiesses 
lie not only admmisteicil to llieii spiritual 
wants, ])ut aho hy his skill in medicine, 
wh’ich was coiiMderahlc, be was often mic- 
cessful in curing tlieir bodily distemper.^ — 
thus, in liumble iniiiation of ln^ Saviour, 
he .strove to be the physician both of soul 
and bod}. Tlie late cxceliont i'Irs.Ti imnier 
used to nb^cive, that Mr. Laliibiii), who 
was well known toiler, had ilic l)e.st and 
most edifsing manner in a sick room of 
any clergyman she ever nut witli. 

To the education of the childieii of the 
poor he directed liis mo.st iinweaiied ef- 
forts, which were seconded most effiri- 
nally and /ealou-sly by hi-s worthy paiiori, 
Mr. Acton, who supported the schools 
established in his parish at his own ex- 
peiicc, and was indeed always ready to 
give his^coiintenance, and open his purse, 
towards the promotion of any plan which 
the watchful spirit of Mr. laithbiiry siig- 
ge.sted as likely U> be of service to liis poor 
neighbours and depeudnnts. Thus besides 
schools, a saving bauk, and other useful 
institutions, wT.ie established and received 
his patronage. 

The adult part of his parishes shared 
equally the attention of this good pastor ; 
liis eye was upon the ways of every one-— 
be was, as the apostle advises, Instant in 
season and out of season ; so that he might 
justly say in his words, I am pure from 
the hlood of all men. His ministiy, in a 
great meanire, was crowned with the sue- 
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cess that it merited : lie was instrumental i;ave him considerably uneasiness. He, 
in taming' many to I'iyyUaonsness. Tlioiii^h however, a))j)(‘arpd to i;row better, and in 
at one time he was itiucIi troubled by a 


sectarian spirit in one of liis parishes, yet 
at his decease there were scarcely any ab- 
sentees from his CIuiitIi. hen he effhie 
to his preferment the niimbpr of commimi- 
cants was very small, but bis powerful ar- 
guments and eximiplo, long befoie. Ins 
deatli, had caused them to become veiy 
numerous. 

Nof^cro his efforts confined to his own 
parishes. His whole heart was devoted to 
tlie interests of tliat pine ])ortion of the 
Cliristian Church estalilished amongst us, 
and therefore, he was evei upon the alert 
when, in any way, lie could scive that 
great cause. From Ins zealous care, and 
nnremitted exertions, the cential schools 
of the Sulfolk society, at Buiy, of which 
he was siiperiiitondent, derived the «i cut- 
est advantages, and his eainest sei vices 
wore always at the disposal oi' the cundui - 
tors of any schools witl.m Ids i each, who 
had recourse to him foi advice or assist- 
ance. 

As a magistrate lie was vigilant and ac- 
tive ; kind and indulgent us a husband and 
father ; constant in liis fiicndship; and be- 
nevolent and courteous in bi> geiieial ni- 
tei course witli mankiu<l. At the same 
time he would iievei^saiiction or pass over 
gross misconduct in any one, but always 
endeavoured to check and ciadicate it by 
friendly monition, or wheie necessary by 
autliontative rei)roof. 

He wiLs veiy fond of Natural History, 
and liad collections both of insects, shells, and 
particularly fossils. He devoted much of Ins 
leisure to the pure pleasuies of the garden, 
and filled his own with scarce and curious 
plants. The variations of the atmosphere, 
and all phenomena connected with it, 
were always objects of particular interest 
to him, and were regularly noted by him 
in registers kept for that purpose. He 
was also remarkably ingenious as a me- 
chanic, a talent very serviceable to himself 
and others on various oceasiotis. In every 
manual operation ha was remarkably neat, 
and witliout having received any instruc- 
tion in his youth, he could design very 
corrc(?t]y. 

The disease which deprived the Clnircli 
and society of his services, and tcnniiiattd 
his useful life, was a carbuncle on the 
back, wliicli bad been preceded by a dis- 
order in the eyes, that threatened to de- 
prive him of tlic ujc of these organs, and 


the beginning of July, when the writer of 
this article saw liim at a public meeting, 
he was looking extremely well, was in 
good spirits, and seemingly in the enjoy- 
ment of his usual health : but on the 7th 
of that montti, the carliuuclo made its ap- 
pearance, and lit? was fiom tin* fust, as is 
proved by a memorandum iu iiis diary, 
perlectly aware of the nature of it^ and 
eoiiNcquently, in hU case, of its pi o liable 
issue. 

And now this faithful servant of the 
great Head of the Chiirfh might linmbly 
say — I haw fonghl the [*'0{)(1 fight, 1 have 
Jimshtd mif vouisv, I have kept the faith, 
]lenajo)ih thn v is taid up for me a 
(I'nunof nghUaiiMicss, vhich the Lord, 
the )ighteons judge shall give me at that 
day. And dun ug the whole of his illness 
Ins mind was in a state of the greatest 
composure and traiujuilliiy, he knew in 
tehom he had helievidy and looked forward 
with faith and hope to another world, 
anticipating the joys that aie l.nd up in 
store foi the I’aitliful minister of Christ. 
The Sunday se’nnight beJorc lus death he 
read pi ay ei sin the Church, and appeared 
to leceive tlie greatest consolation from 
being enabled to go thtougli with them, 
obsciviiig, when some one expiessed won- 
der at the effort, “ How’ can I be better 
employed than in the scivice of my God.” 
He selected piayers appiopnate to bis 
situation, w'hich he used with his family. 
The Psalms were his doliglit, and he often 
repeated portions of them in the night, 
particularly, while recollection remained, 
after lie was confined to his bed, which 
was only a few' days previous to his de- 
parture. file writer of this article, who 
was one of his oIiIcnI Iriends, saw him at 
this time, and had Ihe satistaction, at liis 
request, to administer the sacrament of 
the I.ord'K supper to him, and all his near- 
est and dearest connections. All were 
edified on tliis occasion by the piety, con- 
stancy, resignation, and trust in God, 
lliioiigli Christ, which this good man ex- 
hibited on till- bed of death. When the 
writer of this took leave of him the day 
liefore he died, his last look was a smile, 
which, like a sun-beam, gilded liis conn- 
tcuance, and told the peace and love that 
reigned within. 

Sic mihi contingat vivere, sicqiie mori. 
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A Sermon, prearlied in Lainbctlj Clia- 
pM, on Sunday, July oO, lBi20 ; at the 
Consecration of the Right Reverend John 
Kaye, D.D. Lord Bishop of BrihloJ. By 
Mm Banks HoUingworth, D.O. Rector 
of tiie United Parishes of Sr. Margaret, 
LofhtMiry, and St. Ciiristopher-le-Stocks ; 
and Minister of St. Botolpii, Aldgate. 2s. 

The Importance of Leariiiug to the 
Clergy. A Sermon, preached before the 
University of Cainhndge, July 2, 1820; 
being Cominencement Sunday. By Charles 
James BlointieU^ D.D. Rector of St. Bo- 
tolplfs, BLshopsgate, and of ('hesterford, 
Essex; Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London ; nnd formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College. 2s. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet ; intended as an 
Apology for certain Religious Principles 
mistermed Evangelical ; nnd entitled, the 
Discipline, MoraN, and Faith of the 
Church of F.nglami, on Parochial Union, 
Renunciation of the Woild, nnd Baptismal 
Regeneration as connected witii Calvinism, 
stated and defended, in a Letier addressed 
to the Rev. E. J. Rnnov., A.M. ^low 
D.D.) Minister of Hampstead Cluipel ; oc- 


casioned by liis Second Letter to the Rev. 
W. Marsh, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colches- 
ter : By a Friend to Truth. By the Rev. 
T.^,U. Stoney, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Two Sermons, preached before Country* 
Congregations, in • October and January 
last; incnlcsting (both by the Force of 
Scriptural Example and Precept) those 
esseiitial Doctrines of Christianity, the true 
Love of our Country, and the j^pecial 
Duty of Praying for Governors, and all 
who are in Arithority. By a Cieigyroan 
of the Established Church. The Materials 
from the Works of some of our former 
most Valuable Divines. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached before the Soutti 
Bucks District Committee, of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at 
the Annual Meeting held at Burnham, July 
2.^th, ld2(). By Charles Goddard, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Lincoln. Is. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Arciiileacoiiry of Middlesex, at the Visita- 
tion ill IMav and June, 1820. published 
at their Request. By George Owen Cam- 
bridge, A.M. F.A.S. Archdeacon ot Mid- 
dlesex ; and Piebeudary of Ely. Is. (id. 
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In a few days will be published, Anti- 
Scepticism ;^r an Inquirj into the Nature 
and Philosopliy of Ijinguage, as connected 
with the Sacted Scriptuies. By the Au- 
tlior of the Philosophy of Flocntion. 

Archdeacon Pott is piepaiiiig for the 
Press a Volume of Sermons on the Fasts 
and Festivals of the Ctmrch of X^2iiglaiid. 

A fourth Volume of Mr. Liiigard’s His- 
tory of England, comprising the Reigns of 
Henry the Eighth, and Edwaid the Sixth. 

An Account of the Naval and Military 
Exploits which have distinguished the 
Reign of the late King, by Mr. Aspin, 
with numerous coloured Plates, 

Lectures on tiie Apostles' Creed, de- 
livered in the Paiish Church of St. Bo- 
tolph, witliont Aldgatc, London, from Eas- 


ter Day to Whitsunday, 1820; by the 
Rev. J. B. HoUingworth, D.D. Rector ot 
St. Margaret, Lothbiiry, Ac. 

The History and Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, by 
M. Mason, Esq. in a Qiiaito Volume, 
with Seven Engravings. 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index, for 
Riclkirdson’s Arabic Grammar, with Ta- 
bles of Oriental Alphabets, Points, and 
Aftixes, by Mr. J. Noble, of Edinburgh. 

lectures on the Philosophy of the Hii- 
inaii Mind, by the late Dr, Thomas 
Brown, in three Octavo Volumes. 

Lectures on tbe Book of Revelation, the 
Substance of Forty-fiiur Discourses, preach- 
ed at Olney, ^ tile Rev. H. Gaunt - 
lett. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OxonknsiSy A. S., Luther, and Oxoniensis, Manchester, have been 
received, and are under consideration. 

If ClericMs will furnish us with a statement of the facts which have 
come within his own knowledge, we doubt not that the subject will be 
seriously considered. t 

There can be no doubt that Chricus, (Lancashire,) puts the proper con- 
struction upon the Rubric to which his Letter refers. 

The Bath aud W^IU Diocesan Association, in our next. 
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THE HOMILIES 
NOT CALVINISTIC. 

It has already been observed in 
several parts of this work, that the 
doctrines and sentiments commonly 
cdlled evangelical, are in reality so 
many portions of the Calvinistic 
system, and necessarily lead to the 
adoption of that system as a whole. 
This opinion is also maintained by 
the Calvinists themselves ; but it is 
rejected by a more numerous, and a 
more formidable body, who assert 
that the Evangelical tenets have no 
connection with absolute predesti- 
nation or individual election ; and 
complain bitterly of the injustice 
done to them by a contrary suppo- 
sition. Now if any individual be 
accused of maintaining an opinion 
which he renounces, the accusa- 
tion, it must be admitted, is com- 
monly unfair. We may prove that 
such opinion follows indispensably 
from his other tenets ; and con- 
sequently urge the propriety of em- 
bracing or rejecting both ; and/ 
if he withstand our entreaties, and 
persist in maintaining the premises, 
and denying the conclusion, we may 
say that his doctrine is inconsistent 
and self-contradietoQr* But still he 
should not be charged with uphold- 
ing a doctrine which he disowns; 
umess some special circumstances 
oblige us to doubt his sincerity. In 
private cases such circumstances do 
not often occur, but the conduct of 
a party is more exposed to suspi- 
cion , and if instead of having an 
authorised head, whom all respect 
and acknowledge, its leading mem- 
Rbmemdrancer, No. 2r2. 


hers are known to be of dilfereat 
opinions, we are not merely permit- 
ted but we are in duty bound to 
watch its proceedings, and to con- 
sider whether the result of its gene- 
ral conduct may not be different 
from what is anticipated or wished 
by its most respected individual 
members. By so doing we merely 
maintain^ that such members may 
be duped : we ask them whether 
they are aware of the consequences 
of their conduct ; we offer to shew 
the mischief which it must infallibly 
produce. 

These remarks have an immediate 
application to the Evangelists and 
the Methodists. A large portion of 
them disclaim any leaning to Cal- 
vinism^ admit that this system is 
as absurd as it is unpopular, and 
protest against the unfairness of 
confounding them with its votaries. 
The Calvinists, on the other hand, 
while they do not pretend that their 
opinions are fashionable, maintain, 
and doubtless believe, that they are 
scriptural, and are naturally anxious 
to propagate them. This they pro- 
pose to do by the assistance of what 
may be called Evangelicalism. Not 
permitted by the spirit of riie age to 
build up Absolute Predestination at 
once, they content themselves with 
laying a foundation for their edifice, 
and leave the superstructure to hap- 
pier times. Doctrines from which 
Calvinism necessarily follows are in- 
culcated as the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and the slow but sure effect 
of fundamental errors and preju- 
dices is •expected with c/onfideiice 
and joy, Thisis no ideal scheme ; 
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it has been arowcd and r^ecom- even be found in the Tolume. The 
mended by the most respiectable doctrine witW which it has been 
"and established Calvinists, “ They coupled most assuredly is not there, 
who are decidedly Calvinists in jud"- Mr. Scott Would explain the circum- 
ment seldom adduce their principles stance by saying that the people for 
very prominently, except among such whom the Homilies were composed, 
as are airmail/ gained to their side : were not yet gained to the side of 
for if going into villages and among Calvin ; and would leave the reader 
those who are strangers to the pecu- in empty rooms, if he had been in- 
1^ doctrines of Calvinism, instead structed to address them on the 
of shE'wiiig men their need of re- subjects of Election and Predestina- 
pentance, faith, renewing grace, for- iion. But the consummate depra- 
Ijiveness, in slu»rl the salvation of vity, pollution, and guilt of all man- 
Clirist, andmrgently pressing them kiml, the necessity of a different re- 
to accept of it, they should begin generation from that which is re- 
with pi-cdestination, election, non- ceived at baptism ; our inability to 
election, &c. they would not only co.operate with the workings of the 
act unscripturally but they would be Holy Spirit^ and an unconditional 
left in empty rooms. Since those and final justification by faith alone 
whom they proj»cl\te by preaching without works ; these are what Mr. 
|limiliarly and zealously the simpler Scott means by " the salvation of 
parts of Christianity could not at Christians; ' these he discovers more 
present receive these doctrines, or less distinctly in* the Homilies ; 
and would almost universally revolt and these “ simpler parts of Chris- 
against them." Scott's Remarks on iianity" he familiarly aud zealously 
the Refutation of Calvinism^ vol. ii. preaches in unison with the simple 
p. 220. The only comment upon anti-Caivinist who is not aware of 
this passage, which the simpic-inind- their obvious tendency. By the joint 
ed Christian can require, is a re- and earnest assertions of these ww- 
quest to remember that the words connerfrd j)arties, many persons have 
repentance, faith, renewing grace, actually been persuaded to believe 
forgiveness, in short the satvation of that the Homilies arc a store- hou.'^e 
Christ, are used by Mr. §cuU and of evangelical doctrines; doctrines 
his brethren in a peculiar sense. But substantially at variance w ith the 
the Evangelical Christian may be jireaehiug of the regular clergy, 
asked, whether this scheme meets The contrary opinion lias been inain- 
with his approbation ; and whether, laiued by able and eminent divines; 
in point of fact, he be not propa- and the public has been called upon 
gating Calvinism, in spite of an iin- to read and consider the documents, 
alterable conviction of its errors ? and to decide with impartiality be- 
And the party to which he adheres tween the disputants, 
must be suspected of a tendency to There is something singular and 
promote that system of theology of perhaps chafactemtic in the mode 
which they maintain and disseminate of appeal wbi^S been employed, 
rudiments; however unwilling they BUhop TomUiif^ his Refutation 
may be to declare openly and of Calvinism, t)r. iLaureiicc in his 
boldly in its favour. Bampton Lectures, and Mr. Todd in 

To the adoption of this cautious his Declarations of our Reformers 
and plausible course, we may trace on Original Sin, &c. have contended 

3 > '1liat great veneration for the at considerable length for the anti- 
omilies, which both Calvinist and Calvinism of the Homilies. The 
anti-Caivinist displaV. Whatever Bishop's proof is drawn from a con- 
cise these venerable discourses may sideration of the doctrines of Calvin, 
teach, ^at all Events they do not with which his numerous extracts 
teach CahrinistfA Predestination. It from tha tloailles are obviously in- 
does not appear that the word can consistent. Dr, Laurence shews 
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that Crannier and hi« inaiters the 
Liilh^rHDS were intent upon over- 
turning the Popish doctrines of me. 
lit; and that the articles and ho- 
milies of the Church fully answer 
this purpose^ without embracing in 
one single instance the peculiar ter 
nets of Calvin. This opinion he 
fortifies by citing the writings of 
Papists and Lutherans, and con- 
trastiifg^them with passages from 
the Homilies. Mr. Todd follows up 
the plan suggested by Dr. Laurence, 
and publishes the corresponding pas- 
sages on the disputed doctrines, 
which are contained in the various 
public and authentic declarations of 
our ovyn, and of the German re- 
formers. The fairness pf these 
writers cannot therefore be called 
in question. If the documents cited 
by Mr. Todd be not really consist- 
ent, he furnishes his reader with the 
means of detecting the discrepancy; 
if Dr. Laurence has not mi.squoted 
Luther and Melancthon, the simi- 
larity for which he contends is esta- 
blished in his Appendix; and if the 
Bishop of Winchester has mistaken 
or misrepresented Calvinism, those 
mistakes are before the world, and 
may be easily pointed out. The 
opposite party have adopted an op- 
posite course. His Lordship’s an- 
tagonist, Mr. Scott, who is not ge- 
nerally deficient in candour, has 
slipped through the homilctical noose 
by asserting in round terms that the 
Homilies do not teach Baptismal lie- 
generation, and that they do teach 
the Evangelical doctrines respecting 
Justification, cVe^ Bat the Bishop’s 
extracts and atgtpj^fits to the con- 
trary do not reqwl^ any notice ! ! 
Wc are not aware^llt Dr. Laurence 
has received any specific answer; 
but a pamphlet recently published 
is so directly contrasted with his 
Lectures, both in object and in exe- 
cution, that it may be mentioned 
not improperly here.* The simple 

* The Churchman’s Manual, or Senti- 
ments held by tlie Churcli of Enj^nd on 
the Doctrines of the Cormptiou of Human 


not CaIptni$He» 

apd .utiasBuming tiye make# the 
read^ eager for the perusal ; and a* 
every portion of the contents is cx*- * 
traded from the Articles, Homilies, 
and Liturgy, there can be nothing 
hurtful or erroneous in the work* 
But the compiler has shewn his 
lent for permutations and combiner' 
tions. The sentiments of the Church 
upon the corruption of human na- 
ture are divided into three heads: 
its universality, its totality, and the 
circumstances in whici} it exhibits 
itself. On the first head we are 
furnished w'ith the following extracts. 
Four lines from the Bth Article, three 
lines from tlie 2d Homily, two lines 
from the 22d Homily, twenty lines 
from the 24th Homily, and one line 
a-piece from the Office for Baptism, 
and from the Catechism. On the 
second head, we have another line 
from the t)th Article, three passages 
of a few lines each from different 
places in the 2d Homily, a page 
from the 24th Homily, seven lines 
from the 28th Homily, two lines 
from the 29lh Homily, and seven 
words from the General Confession. 
Our information on the third head, 
viz. the circumstances in which the 
comiption of human nature exhibits 
itself,’ has been sought with still 
greater i)ains and from still more 
multifarious sources. It is com- 
prised in rather better than two 
pages, and consists of scraps from 
the following places, and in the fol- 
lowing order. Fifth Homily, 22d 
Homily, Collect after Offertory, 2d 
Homily, 32d Homily, General Con- 
fession, Litany, Confession in Com- 
munion Service, Baptismal Service, 
2d Homily, 25lh Homily, 29th Ho- 
mily, 32d Homily, Occasional Pray- 
er, Collects for 2d Sunday in Lent, 
for 4th Sunday after Easter, for 
1st Sunday after Trinity, for 15th 
ditto, and the Catechism. The rest 
of the work is conducted on the 

Niiture, Justification, Good Works, and 
tiie Inflnenciu and Operations of the Holy 
Spirit; 9xtracted from her Articles, Hq« 
milieu, and Liturgy, 
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fMLUie plan, and some parts of it, es- was not at perfect tiberty during the 
pecially that Vhich relates to the reign of Henfy the Eighth, hnd 
place which good works hold in the having likewise shevvn from Collier, 
scheme of our salvation, is, if pos- that Gardiner considered the Honri* 
sible, more unfair and absurd. It lies to be at variance with the Ne- 
ts to be lamented that the author Pessary Erudition, and that Collier 
has not favoured tiie public with himself favoured the same opinion, 
his name, as since the days of the the critic returns at p. 46 to the 
doggrel poet who had the six and first book of Homilies* But here a 
twenty letters to abuse, we know of thought suddenly strikes him ; which 
po gentleman who has shewn such we will detail in his own^ords ; 
skill in shaking and jumbling the It would surely be a misapplica- 
alphabet. lie is altogether as weak tion of our readers time and atten- 
as Dr. Laurence is forcible ; and if tion to follow Mr* Todd further 
he imagines that his Manual can through his extracts from or rather 
answer any useful purpose, he is his reprint of these Homilies; as 
most egregiously mistaken. the nature of them will be suffi- 

Mr. Todd has also called forth a ciently anticipated from all we have 
still more remarkable specimen of now said, and our extracts can only 
controversial candour*; of which an afford an accumulated proof to de- 
account will probably be given in a inonstration by the most evident 
subsequent Number. But the only contradictions that this Necessary 
point to which we can now advert, Erudition did not contain Cranmer’s 
is the very different nature of the real, unvarnished, unperverted, or 
evidence on the subject in dispute, most matured sentiments on Justifi- 
yrhich the learned author and his cation, or Salvation, on Faith, or 
critic have adduced. Wishing to Good Works.'’ And again in the 
prove a strong resemblance between next page without having produced 
the “ Necessary Erudition of a a single syllable except his own 
Christian Maii,’^ and the Homilies, arguments, the critic says, We 
Mr. Todd prints corresponding ex- trust that we have sufficiently re- 
tracts from each. He is schooled deemed our pledge given at the be- 
by the critic for this unnecessary ginning of confronting our present 
fairness; and in truth it was setting Homilies with the unnecessary book 
a very inconvenient example. The of Erudition so mistakenly as we 
critic is somewhat perplexed— but think commended by Mr. Todd.” 
his oowe-n^deserves to be recorded. P. 41. We say nothing of the wit- 
Having extracted some convenient ticisni, which is worthy of repe- 
passages from the Necessary Erudi- tition and is repeated ; but was 
tion, he adds, “ Before we proceed there ever such a method of redeem- 
to confront further,” (not having ing a pk^dge before? First, we will 
hitherto confronted in any de- confront; secondly, we will not con- 
jgree) “ the present extraordinary front; thirdly, we have confronted 
extracts with our own Homilies, as — or at least Wtf hftve asserted that 
following in his next bead of docu- the Homilies ^ntain so and so; we 
mentalreferenceit will be necessary, have asserted that they tally with 
A:c.** P. 43. Thus far dl is well certain notions of our own; and if 
—Mr. Todd has given a docugiental the reader be not satisfied with our 
xeference to two work^, and the evidence, and grateful for our bre- 
Christian Observer is about to con- vily, why, 'Mie has or ought to have 
front one with another. And having the' means of comparing particular 
observed and proved, that Cranmer passages in our authorised formula- 
■ , ■ lies, with those which we have given 

* Christian Observer. Noi, $17; $19, Erudition." P. 47. I do 

tftOj and ^ not like that paying back/' said the 
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rogue in the play, ami 1 do not like 
confronting, says Todd's honest 
critic. Jf such confronting h:)s been 
heard of before or since, it is only 
in one notorious instance, in ji^yhich 
the witness was in one rootn, 
and the confronters went into aiio-* 
ther. If pledges are redeemed with 
such umivaUed facility, we may 
hope for a speedy improvement in 
the >«)pdition of the poor, for their 
greatest enemies the pawnbrokers 
will be ruined out of hand. 

Having pointed out the different 
system on which the dispute respect- 
ing the Homilies has been conduct- 
ed, it remains, as an introduction 
to the present remarks upon their 
contents, to observe, that the Cal- 
vinistic writers above alluded to, 
afford a fair specimen of the rest. 
Not that any other critic pledges 
and redeems with the adroitness of 
the Christian Observer, or that the 
Churchman’s Manual can be con- 
fronted with any similar ])iece of 
curious tesselated mosaic, or inge- 
nious dovetailed cabinet work, bqt 
that the Homilies are constantly 
represented as teaching whatever 
two or three w'ords torn out of the 
middle of a sentence, may happen 
to signify- As the Bible has been 
served in the same way, the Homi- 
lies comparatively speaking have no 
great reason to complain. But if 
their real meaning be the point in 
dispute, it surely is to be sought in 
the general scope of the passages 
in which any particular doctrine is 
explained. Thus the nature and ex- 
tent of man's corruption should be 
gathered from the Homily which 
treats upon this subject. Yet though 
there are strong passages in this 
Homily upon the subject of man's 
weakness, yet how seldom are the^e 
quoted in comparison with a casual 
expression in the Homily ^or Whit- 
sunday, which asserts that man of 
his own nature is without any spark 
of goodness in him. In every Cal- 
vinistic exposition of the doctrines 
of the Church, these words occupy 
a conspicuous place, and they are 


represented as deciding the whole 
*question in dispute.^ It follows from 
them, that we must be totally chang- 
ed, specially renewed in every appet» 
tite and faculty, before we can con- 
sent to godly motions, or even desire 
to consent to them. Is this the real 
meaning of the two books of Homi- 
lies? Without laying any stress upon 
the quaint phraseology in which the 
Sermon for Whitsunday abounds, 
what is the genuine object of the 
Sermon on the Misery of all Man- 
kind ? Dr. Laurence lias expressed 
it in terms which we cannot im- 
prove. The object of this Ho- 
mily is to prove the necessity of re- 
demption from the depravity of our 
nature since the fall of Adam, and 
the consequent imperfection of our 
virtues ; circumstances demonstrat- 
ing our incapacity to redeem our- 
selves by our own efforts from sin 
and misery." And the cause of our 
inability to deliver ourselves by our 
own works is that the very best of 
them fall sliort of what is required, 
and have need of mercy and for- 
giveneii^s. For truly there be im- 
perfection in our best works: we do 
not love God as much as we are 
bound to do, with all our heart, 
mind, and power; we do not fear 
God BO much as w^e ought to do; 
we do not pray to God but with 
great and many imperfections; we 
give, forgive, believe, and hope im- 
perfectly; we tight against the de^ 
vil, the world, and the tlesh im- 
perfectly. Let us therefore not b<^ 
ashamed to confess plainly oui 
state of imperfection ; let us not 
be ashamed to confess inip^rfectioii 
even in our best works There- 
fore when in this Homily and in 
other places it is said that there is 
no good in man ; it must evidently 
be meant that there is no perfect 
good — no good that can merit re- 
ward, no good that can put away 
former offences ; but that we must 
flee to God for pardon through the 
merits of Christ, or else we shall 
never And peace, rest, or quietness, 

* Homily on the Misery of all Mankind. 
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iiiucb less acceptanc^^^and glory. 
This is the rcaFdoctrioe of the Ho- 
litSy and of the Church ; and what 
l^seinblancc does it bear to the ut- 
ter pollution, and coiisuminate de- 
pfatity of the Calvinist? 

On the subject of Baplismal Re- 
generiition the Homilies are if pos- 
i|d3b^le more conclusive; and their 
atithbtity upon this question has 
ll>een forcibly urged by Bishop Tom- 
Une^. He reminds us that “ in the 
Homilies we tind the following pas- 
sages ; in speaking of Churches 

• w herein he ministered the Sacra-r 
ments and mysteries of our redemp- 
tion/ it is said ‘ the fountain of our 
regeneration is there presented unto 
us; the body aqd blood of our Sa- 
viour is there offered to us signify- 
ing baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 

• Our Saviour Christ altered and 
changed the same’ (the practice of 
frequent washing among the Jews) 

• into a profitable sacrament, the 
d^ament of our regeneration or 
acw birth,' that is, baptism. * He 
saved us by the fountain of the new'- 
birlh, and by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he poured on 
us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, that we being once 
justified by his grace should be 
heirs of eternal life through hope 
and faith in fiis blood,’” To these 
extracts adduced by the Bishop, 
several others may be added. In 
the Homily on Salvation it is expli. 
citly asserted “ that infants being 
baptized and dying in their infancy 
are by this sacrifice (viz. Christ’s) 
washed from their sins and brought 
to God's favour, and made his chil- 
dren and inheritors of his kingdom 
of heaven. And they which in act 
or deed do sin after their baptism, 
when they turn again to God uii- 
Teignedly, they are likewise washed 
by this sacrifice from their sins, in 
sufjh sort, there remaincth not 
any bpdl ofSa ibat shall be imputed 
to their damimtion/’ And near the 


conclusion of the same Hoihily the 
following passage occurs. ** And 
therefore we must trust only in God's 
mercy, and that sacrifice which our 
High Priest and Saviour Christ 
Jesus the Son of God once offered 
for us upon the cross to obtain 
thereby God's grace, and remission 
as well of our original sin in bap- 
tism, as of all actual sin committed 
by us after baptism, if we^aruly 
repent and turn unfeigned ly to him." 
Again in the Sermon on Swearing, 
“ By holy promises, with calling 
the name of God to witness, we be 
made lively members of Christ when 
we profess his religion receiving the 
sacrament of baptism.” In the 
Homily for Good Friday the neces- 
sity of not living in sin, is proved 
by the follow'iiig consideration : 

For Christ Iiath not so redeemed 
us from sin that we may safely re- 
turn thereto again, but he hath re- 
<leeined us that we should forsake 
the motions thereof, and live to 
righteousness. Yea, we be there- 
fore w ashed in our baptism from the 
filthiness of sin, that we should live 
afterwards in pureness of life." We 
know not whether Mr. Scott would 
attach much importance to these 
passages. In answer to those cited 
by the Bishop*, he quotes from 
the Sermon for Whitsunday, that it 
is the office of the Holy Ghost to 
regenerate and sanctify ; and says 
that “ it is remarkable, and indeed 
much to be regretted, that there is 
no Homily expressly on the subject 
of baptism, and it does not appear 
on what account this^ was omitted." 
The explanation ;Wa4ppr^hend is to 
be found in the noh-cxisteiice, iu 
the age of the lefotmers of the Cal- 
vinistic scheme of regeneration. A 
Homily which would have reconciled 
their notions of the Christian coves-^ 
nant with individual election, pron 
destination, and reprobation, would 
liave conferred a lasting benefit upon 
Calviiiists to the latest generation ; 


* Refut||pD of Calvinism, p. 91 . 


* Remarks. VoKI. p.231. 
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it would have furnished them with 
what hitherto they have never been 
able to produce. But Cranmer, 
Ridl<;y, and Latimer had no inten- 
tion to bring about such a reconci-* 
lialion: they spoke of all who hay^ 
been baptized aa admitted into the 
Christian Covenant; and regenerat- 
ed; as justified and elect; as possess- 
ing^ through Christ, all things ne- 
to salvation. These were 
their obc trines, and tlicse are ours, 
and they arc utterly at variance 
with the theory ot‘ Calvin. 

The declarations of the Homilies 
respecting final perseverance, and 
the deiectibility of grace, are also 
most express and unanswerable; but 
to be in their proper place, they 
must follow justification : to the con- 
sideration of which, as it U explain- 
ed by the ILniiilies and the Calvin- 
ists, we shall return in our next 
Number. 

BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(Continued, ) 

“ And when the woman of Tekoah 
spoke to tlie king, j*lie fell on her face to 
the ground, and did obeisance, and said, 
help, O king.” y Sam. xiv. 4. 

In close connection with the pre- 
ceding token of respect may be 
noticed this of prostration in the 
presence of superiors. 

“ The lower class of people in 
Japan also shewed us the same 
tokens of veneration and respect as 
to princes, bowing with their fore- 
heads down to the ground, and even 
at times turnii^'lheir backs to us, 
to signify, that consider us in 
so high a light, tlhet in their extreme 
insignificance, they are unworthy of 
beliolding us. 

•* Wherever their princes passed, 
a profound silence was observed, 
the people on the road fell pros- 
trate on the ground, in order to 
shew their respect’* Thunberg's 
Travels^ Vol. HI. p. 107 aud 172. 

“ The canusi (or priest) himself 


conducts the pilgrims, or commando 
his «^ant to go aloug with them to 
shew them the several temples, Uipd 
to tell them the names of the g 04 &^ 
to whom they were built, which be- 
ing done he himself carries tbeni 
before the chief temple of Tensio 
Dai Sin, where with great humility 
they prostrate themselves flat to thk 
ground^ and in this abject posture 
address their supplications to this 
powerful God, setting forth their 
wants and necessities, aud praying 
for happiness, riches,, health, long 
life, and the like.” Kcemphers Ja^ 
pan, Vol. I. p. 229. 

When the king changed his 
place of residence, or travelled, the 
elders of his tribe assembled, and 
carried before him a sceptre, and a 
lance with a kind of fiag upon it, to 
give notice of the king’s approach 
to all who might be travelling upon 
the road, that they might pay him 
the customary homage, which was 
by prostrating themselves before him 
on the ground, wiping off the dust^ 
from his feet with the corners of 
their garments and kissing them,** 
Glasses Canary Isles, p. 147. 

And 8ho1>i, &c. brought wheats and 
barieyv flour, and parched coini^ and 
beans, and lentiles, and parched pulse^** 
9 Sam. Xvii. 2B. 

** And she sat beside the reapers, and 
he reached her parched corn, and she did 
eat, and was sufheed and left.” Ruth ii. 14 . 

“ Then she gave her maid a bottle of 
wine, and a cruse of oil, and filled a bag 
with parched corn, Judith x. 5. 

Adair mentions (323. 343. 380.) 
repeatedly the constant use of parch- 
ed corn amongst the North Ameri- 
can Indians, a small bag of this 
food is their principal war store. 

** And Zadok the priest took an bom 
of oil but of the tabernacle, and armnted 
Solomon/* 1 Kings i. 39, 

“ There were several diflferent or- 
ders and degrees among the priests. 
The chief of all were the two high 
priests, to whom they gave the 
names of^Teotenetti (divine Lord) 
and Huetieopixqui (great priest)* 
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That cniiDcnt dignify Was never con- 
ferred but upoh such as Were dis- 
tiiiguisheci for their birth, their pro- 
bity, and thfir groat knouledge of 
every thing connp(‘f ed witli the cere- 
monies of tiicir reliui<»n. Tlic liijih 
priests were the oracles whom the 
kings consulted in all the most im- 
portant affairs of sfate, and no war 
■was ever undertaken without their 
approbation. It beloniied to them 
to anoint the kin»; after his flection, 
and to open the breast, ami tear out 
the hearts oT the human vietiins at 
the most solemn saevitiees.” ( uZ- 
hns Mexico, Vol. 1. p. 270. 

If thy people "o out to battle* against 
their enemy, wliitheraoever thou slialt semi 
them, and shall pray unto the Lonl ton nnl 
the city wliieh thou hast chosen, and 
tou'ard the house that 1 have built for thy 
name.” l Kinps viii. 4 k 

“ Now when Daniel knew that the 
writing was sij'ried, ho wdit into his house, 
and his windows being open in his vham- 
her toward Jcnisalnn, he kneeled upon 
bta knees three times a-day, and prayed, 
and gave tiianks before bis (iod, as be did 
aforetime.” Daniel vi. lo. 

Now' when this young man was gone 
forth, he lit'tcd up his face to heaven 
toward Jcinsalt in, and praised the King of 
heaven.” 1 Esdras iv. .'ni. 

“ By a Decree passed in the 
18tli year of the Kmperor Adrian, 
the Jews were lbibi(l<lcn not only to 
enter into the city of Jerusalem 
(then called (Klia) but even to turn 
their looks towards it, which most 
probably had a reference to tin's 
custom of turning tlnir faces towards 
the holv city at their prayers, 

I observed that iVjecca, the 
country of their prophet, and from 
which, according to tlieir idea salva- 
tion was djs])ensed to them, is si- 
tuated towards the south, and for 
this reason tliey pray with their 
faces turned towards tiiat ciiiartcr/’ 
Maritis Travels, Vol. 1. p. 08. 

“ The Mexicans prayed generally 
upon iheiir knees, with their faces 
turned towards the east, and there- 
fore made iheir sanctuaries with the 
door to the west.” Culk^Js Mexico, 
Vol. T. p. 260. 

G 


III a description of the people 
of the Ganovv bills, by John Eliot, 
Es(j. wc find the same custom pre- 
valent, in his aecount of their oaths 
he says, “ Their mode of swearing 
is very solemn ; the oath is taken 
upon a stone, which they first sa- 
lute, then with their liands joined 
and uplifted, their eyes stt adjasfly 
fixed to the hills, they call on ]\hi- 
Iradeva in the most solemn iy,'',.iner, 
telling him to witnes.s whal they 
declare, and that he knows whether 
they speak true or false. J'licv then 
again touch the stone \^ith all the 
appeal ance of tlie utmost fear, and 
bow their heads to it calling again 
upon Maluideva, They also dining 
iheir relation, look steadfust/y to (he 
hills, and keep their right hand 
upon the stone. When the fust 
person swore before me, the awe 
and rev(*rence with whieli the man 
swore, forcibly struck me ; my mo- 
herrir could hardly write, so mueli 
was he affected by the solemnity. 
1 understand their geneial belief to 
be, that Iheir god resides in the 
hills i and tiiough this belh f mnv 
seem inconsiKicut with an awful idi ci 
of the divinity, tliesi^ people, ap- 
peared to staml in tin* utmost awe 
of liieir Deity, from the fear of his 
punishing tliein for any miseomlni t 
in their freipionl exmirsions to the 
hills.’’ Asiatic Rescairhes, Vol. III. 
1 >. 38 . 

And all the men of Israel assembled 
themselves unto King Solomon at llie 
feast ill the montli Ethaiiim, wliicli i> tlie 
seventh moulli, (Src. &c.” 1 Kings viu. 2. 

The beginning of the building 
was in a fortunate horoscope. Af- 
ter that he (Saurid Ibu Salhouk, who 
lived 300 years before the flood,) 
had flnishod it, he covered it with 
coloured satin from the top to the 
bottom ; and he appointed a solemn 
festival, at which were present all 
the inhabitants of bis kingdom.” 
The above is extracted from the 
writings of an Arabian, Ibeii Abd 
Alhokm, relative to the pyramids, 
and though evidently fabulous in 
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point of fact, may ]||o considered as a Idild of preliminary step to my ge-^ 
descriptive of the ancient customs neral design, 1 had no intention what- 
upon the dedication of noted build- ever of making my second letter in 
ings^ The whole of the extract that point a continuation of the first, 
may be found in Greaves s Ppr^t^ My purpose was to select the senfH 
midog^raphiay Churchills Collection, nients of some of our own most cela-' 
Vol. il. p. 722. brated and revered writers on a subr^ 

“ The first object to which the ject of such primary importauce* 
king paid attention, was the and interwoven so indissolubly and 
fiiniJl^ng of a ihost magnificent tern- essentially wdih the purity of Chris-* 
pie, wisich had been designed and tian Faith and Christian Worship, 
begun by his predecessor. When But when engaged in refreshing my 
the building was constructing, the recollection of the vnorks of some 


king went frequently to war, and all 
the prisoners which were taken from 
the enemy, were reserved for the 
festival of its consecration. When 
the fabric was comj)leated, the king 
invited the two allied kings, and all 
the nobility of both kingdoms to its 
dedication. The concourse of peo- 
ple was by far the most numerous 
ever seen in Mexico. The festival 
lasted four days, during which they 
sacrificed in the upper porch of the 
temjde ail the prisoners w'hieh they 
had made in the four preceding 
years. To make these horrible sa- 
crifices with more shew and parade, 
tliey ranged the prisoners in two 
flics, each a mile and a half in 
length, which began in tlic roads of 
Tacuba, and Izt-palajian, and ter- 
minated at the tein})le, where as 
soon as the victims arrived they were 
sacrificed.’^ Cullen* s Mexico, Vol. I. 

p. 200. 

N.B. As this event happened so 
late as 1406, it should only be con- 
sidered applicable to the festival of 
the dedication of Solomon’s temple, 
from its affording proof that since 
the earliest liinN 4bey were in the 
habit of consecmtillg theJr temples 
by great sacrificed, &c. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Whkn I was induced in iny last 
letter to vindicate the characters of 
Bishop Bull and Archbishop Wake 
from the charge of Unitarianism, as 
KCMli;MBKA^C£B; >!o.2i. 


whose names stand deservedly in the 
forefront of our noble host of wit- 
nesses, I was reminded that this 
same charge of ‘ cherishing in their 
hearts Socmian principles’ had beea 
laid much more repeatedly and more 
generally, than 1 was aware of^ 
against men upon whom w^e rest as 
the pillars of our temple, or whom 
we admire as its brightest ornaments. 
The chief variation, (and it is a very 
extraordinary, though upon closei? 
inspection it appears a very natural 
one) seems to have taken place in 
the class of persons, who are anxious 
to establish the charge. In the pre- 
sent day we find the Unitarrana 
themselves urging the accusation, 
not professedly w ith a view to dispa- 
rage the character of the accused ; but 
desirous of reflecting the lustre of 
their names upon their owui tenets 
such we found to be the case with the 
calumniators of Wake and Bull. In 
tlie beginning of the last century, the 
charges were sometimes wantonly 
made by malicious envy, sometimes 
they originated in the overstrained 
zeal of the friends of the Church, 
and not iinfrequenlly we may trace 
their source lo the exertions of the 
Romanists. The latter were bent 
upon exemplilying in the case of any 
celebrated protestant Divine their 
favourite maxim, that there is no 
sure and safe resting place between 
the pale of their Church, and the 
very lowest stage of Infidelity — and 
that he who renounced popery, 
would Iv^ enticed imperceptibly lo 
relinquish Catholicism. Among the 
warmest supporters of the Churchy 
4F 
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but whose aseal lOutstept tbeir know>. 
ledge, many were seriously appre- 
hensive of ill coiisec|ueiieos from the 
introduction of rational Cliristianity, 
as they termed the Religion of those 
who were anxious to give to every 
one a reasan for their faiiii and hope 
f*^and they entertained an honest 
though unibumk'd siisjncion (»f the 
r^l principlis ami intentions of 
some among their more learned and 
liberal cotemporarics. And when 
we recollect what reputation and 
success Avere consequent upon the 
learned labours of those men, the 
charges suggested by nialic 2 and 
enA'Y, are accounted for. 

In a Sermon of Ahp. Tillotson, on 
' the Efficacy, Usefulness, and Rea- 
sonableness of Divine Faith/ I was 
much struck by the following pas- 
sage ; and could not rest contented 
till I had examined for myself the 
testimony which might justify his 
^vindication of the Divine whom lie 
represents as grossly traduced. The 
language, by llie way, ho employs in 
alluding to tlio character of Unitaru 
anism, wffil render any quotation 
from this enlightened and eloquent 
Divine im necessary ; although in his 
works we find a great variety of pas- 
sages in w'hich he speaks much more 
strongly of the unity of God, and of 
one only object of religious adora* 
tion, than either Bishop Bull or 
Archbishop Wake, and in language 
too much more liable to misquota- 
tion and perversion. 

Before I come to those argu- 
ments I intend to offer for tlie con- 
viction of tliose who do not believe, 
1 think it convenient to endeavour, 
if possible, to remove a violent, and 
I think unreasonable, prejudice, 
which men have received against all 
those who endeavour to make reli- 
gion reasonable. As if Bell arm ine 
had been in the right when he said, 

^ That fmA^as rather to be defined 
by than knowledge.’ The 

plain of which is, that it is 

for of understanding ,that men 
believe* the Gospel ; and if the world 
were but <|J|ittlc more knowing, and 


wise, nobody wouki be a Christian. 
I know not now it comes to pass, 
whether through the artifice of the 
Popish party, who hate the light 
h^t it should reprove them^ and make 
them manifest, or through the igno- 
rance of too many well meaning l^o- 
testants ; but so it is, that every oin‘ 
that offers to give a reasonable ^ - 
count of his Faith, and to esty^Mish 
religion upon rational priiifoiples is 
presently branded fur a Socinian ; 
of which we have a sad instance in 
that incomparable person Mr. Chil- 
liiigworth, the glory of this age and 
nation, who for no other cause that 
I know' of, but his worthy and suc- 
cessful attempts to make Christian 
Religion reasonable, and to discover 
those firm and solid foundations 
upon which our faith is built, hath 
been requited with this black and 
odious character. But if this he So- 
ciuiunism for a man to enquire into 
the grounds and reasons ofChiistiaii 
Religion, anil to endeavour to give a 
satisfactory account w hy he believes 
it, I know no way but that all consi- 
derate inquisitive men that are above 
fancy and entluisiasm, must he ei- 
ther 8o4‘inians or Atheists 

The history of Chiliingworth is 
too well and too generally know n to 
warrant even a brief analysis of it 
here. After his reconversion to the 
prolestaiit faith, he still unquestion- 
ably long retained a serious objec- 
tion to the damnatory clauses in the 
Athanasian Creed. His sentiments 
are expressed very fully and very 
strongly in his letter to Dr. Sheldon. 
Whether the welUmeaning Protest- 
ants, alluded to by Tillotson, hastily 
inferred, that his objection to these 

^ Quaere. — Would it afford an instance 
of more gross unfainioss to quote the last 
branch of this sentence, as a catcgoHtMl 
declaration of Tillotson, ^ that all consi- 
derate inquisitive men, who are above 
fancy and enthusiasm, must be either So- 
ciniansor Atheists,’ than it was to repicseiit 
a passage of Bishop Bull, written expressly 
against the w»)r&hip of saints and angels, 
as countenancing the exclusion of oiir Re- 
deemer from the religious adoration of 
Christians 
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clauses originated in a disbelief of 
the doctrine of the Creed itself, and 
so condemned him of Sociiiiariism, 
without taking the pains of ascer- 
taining his real belief; or whetker 
tlic Romanists, who were, as was na- 
tural, most deeply incensed at his 
renunciation of their communion, ca- 
^^trly seized this declaration of his 
siM^nents as* a sure aivd infallildc 
prool v.f Socinianisin at the bottom, 
and thus endeavour to lower the 
world’s estimate of their loss and our 
gain by his reconversion and final 
(‘slablishmcnt in the protcslant faith ; 
whichever be the cause and source of 
the calumny, a more unwarranted 
charge was never made on any pro- 
fessor of the truth in any age of 
Christianity. Archbishop Tillotson 
contents himself with merely contra- 
dicting the charge, perhaps under a 
conviction that every candid en- 
<piirer would rearch for the proofs 
himself ; but since my object is to 
•prove the uniform practice of the 
Church, it w ill be necessary for me 
to establish the orthodoxy of Chil- 
lingwortb, by quotations from his ge- 
nuine acknowledged w orks. He is too 
valuable a champion of our Protest- 
ant Paith for us to allow the shadow 
of a suspicion to rest on his charac- 
ter in this fundamental article. And 
if the pleasure 1 derived from read- 
ing the passages 1 have selected for 
quotation has not raised them in my 
estimation above their real intrinsic 
excellence, your readers will need no 
apology from you or myself for the 
want of brevity in them. The first 
of the internal testimonies to the in- 
tegrity of the faitbof Chillingworih, 
which w e will cite^ presents itself in 
Uie fourth of that golden grove of 
sermons, which of themselves would 
have justified Tillotson in calling him 
the ^ory of his age and nation. In 
his 4(ilh and 47th sections, we read, 
** li behoved him (saith St. Paul) to 
be made like his brethren in all 
things, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things 
pertaining to God to make reconcili- 
ation for the sins of the people Jor in 


•that he himself hath suffered^ hting 
tempted, he is able to succour them 
that are templed'' — which of you, ^ 
says our author, my beloved friends, 
when he does seriously meditate on 
this place, will not be forced to sit 
down even ravished ami astonished 
at the excessive and superabundant 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ; that 
he which was the God that created 
us, In whom we live, move, and have 
our being, and being more iritrinsi- 
cal to us than our own natures (as 
the schools do boldly express) doth 
know our most hidden th(»ughts long 
before they arc; that he notwith- 
Rlanding should descend to submit 
himself to the same infirmities and 
temptations with ns, to this end, that 
by bettering and adding to that 
knowledge, which he had before of 
our Wyants and miseries, to wit, by 
perfecting and increasing his former 
speculative knowledge by a new' ac- 
quired experimental knowledge, be 
might be better acquainted with 
what we want, and thereby more in- 
clined to mercy and commiseration 
and more powerful to succour us 
being tempted. Sec behold, beloved 
Christians, how for our sakes he 
hath enlarged ns it were three of his 
glorious incomprehensible attributes. 
1, His Omniscience, by knowing that 
personally and exprnnicnUlly which 
he did before only know contempla- 
tively. 2. His Mercy, in that this 
his knowledge doth more incite his 
goodness. And 3. His Omnipotent 
Power ; ** For (saith ihe text) in 
that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is thereby able to suc- 
cour them that are tempted.*' 

In his fifth sermon among much 
more to our purpose, this divine, 
since under the charge of Socinia- 
nisrn, thus expresses himself, “ we 
all do w'orlhily condemn and detest 
that blasphemous heresy of the So- 
ciniiuis, who exclude the meritorious 
death, and suffering of Christ from 
having any necessary influence unto 
our justification or salvation, making 
it of no greater virtue than the suf- 
ferings of the blessed martvrs, who 
4 F 2 



by their death i|et their $eal audiee-, M ^ •train df pure Christian 

timony to the truth of the Gospel efec|uence, thatf it woiikl be inex- 
trjiicli freely offers forp;iveness of cusable iii a Remembrancer to omit 
sins to all penitent believers/' In them. After cautioning us most 
the same sermon a passage offers ea/nestly against encouraging that 
itself to our notice still more closely infallible assurance of acceptances, 

, l^aring upon our main subject ; be- that conceit of election, whose na- 
/^nnse in it we tind that Chilling- tiiral production is carelessness of 
lUrorjtWn belief in the Divinity of the moral conduct; he then declare! 
Soil and in the Holy Trinity was not that his object is not to deprive us 
merely speculative and theoretical, of spiritual comfort in this bio, but 
but influenced and directed his wor- only to substitute a well-grounded 
«bip practically. As excluding hope for an ungrounded confidence : 
Christ there is no satisfaction, no and concludes bis whole discourse 


hope of redemption for us ; so ex- 
cluding Christ’s satisfaction, he hath 
no power or authority as man of 
sending the Holy Ghost ; thereby to 
work in us an ability of performing 
the conditions of the second cove- 
nant; and by consequence of making 
us capable of the fruit and Iwnefit 
of his satisfaction. Therefore bless- 
ed be (iod tlie Father for the great 
glory he gave unto Christ, and 
plessed be our Lord Jesus Christ 
for meriting and purchasing that 
glory at so dear a rate, and blessed 
be the Floly Spirit, who when Christ 
(who is flesh of our flesh, and bone 
of our bone) did semi iiim, would be 
content to come down and dwell 
among us. We fin<l in Holy Scrip* 
ture that our salvation is ascribed 
to all three persons in the Trinity, 
tiiougli in several respects : to the 
I'ather, who accepts of Christ’s sa- 
tisfaction and off'ereth pardon of ail 
our sins ; to the Son who merited 
and procured reconciliation for his 
elect faithful servants, and to the 
Holy Ghost the comforter, who being 
sent by the Son, worketh in us power 
to perform the conditions of the new 
covenant, thereby qualifying us for 
receiving actual remission of our 
fiins, and a right to that glorious 
inheritance purchased for us.*' 

With this extract I would willingly 
as I might with safety close our evi- 
dence t^he soundness of the faith 
of ChyWgworth, but the closing 
words « the eighth sermon indepen- 
dently the direct testitiiony they 
same point, are uttered 


thus, 

“ Neither arc we utterly ex- 
cluded from all confidence, for there 
is a t?}? a full as^ 

suranceof hope, saith St. Paul, Heb. 
vi, 11 . This hope u'c have as a sure 
anchor of the soul fastened on a 
rock, ibkl. Ip. The rock cannot 
fail 113 , the anchor will not ; all the 
‘danger is in the cable or chain of 
spiritual graces whereby we are fas- 
tened to this rock : if this chain but 
hold, no tempest, no winds, no floods 
can emliingcT us. And part of our 
hope respects this chain ; for God 
has promised his wHlingncss and 
readiness to strengthen it every day 
more and more, till our state shall be 
so changed, that there shall be no 
such things as tempests known, no 
tossings of waves, no tumults of 
winds, nor fear of leaking or decay 
in the vessel, but all calmness and 
security. And for the attaining to 
this happy unchangeable state where 
is it that w^e place our hope ? Truly 
our hope is even in Thee, O God, 
who if Thou ahalt think it conve- 
nient or us, will en- 

large this oiiir'M^Into confidence, 
and add assurance, and 

swallow up all in possession; and 
that not for any merits of our^^but 
only for thy free undeserved 
in our blessed Saviour Jesus ChtM, 
in whom alone thou art well pleased. 
To whom with Thee, O Father, ami 
the blessed Spirit be ascribed by us 
and thy whole Cliurch, the kingdom 
and the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 
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With this oyerpaw,eriiig evMept^ ration of its talseho^d at the same 
before us we are ready to exclaim^, , enables us to conjecture how 
where is the accuser ? ' Could wide and extensive a combination 


zeal make men so blinded^ as to 
suspect the orthodoxy of such a 
preacher of faith and righteousness? 
Could envy hope that its envenomed 
spear could have penetrated to a 
body protected by such a shield of 
ao^iaiit as tliiji? Could hia bitterest 
eueiwy have attempted lo accuse this 
champion of tiu* Protestant cause, 
with denying his God and Saviour, 
and excluding from his prayers and 
praises the Holy Spirit of Grace? — 
But Chillingworth is not arraigned 
alone by these false accusers. — 
Though in all the virtues that adorn 
tile Cliristian, and the various quali- 
fications necessary in a divine, he is 
one of a very few; in this point he is 
one of many — By boldly implicating 
numbers in the charge, these ca- 
lumniators ho])e lo niHke an impres- 
sion — and aware that their unsup- 
ported assertions will pass current for 
truths without examination among 
iiuiny, they trust that a constant re- 
petition of them will be pronounced 
to warrant conviction; and then they 
will be enabled lo wound the Church 
through the sides of her dearest 
friends. — ^Tliey act upon the old 
maxim. 

Gutta cavat saxam, non vi, sed sa^pe 
cadendo.'’ 

And they have found it answer — 
But we shall he kept too long in this 
digression from our chain of evi- 
dence, if w'e undertake the defence 
of many of these traduced pillars 
of our Church — Without pledging 
myself therefo|^WOt,to vindicate the 
character of any ;,dllier hereafter, I 
purpose in my next letter to examine 
the testimony borne to the divinity 
^ <0|ir Lord by some learned and 
t^j^b^rated laymen of our Church — 
In ^e mean time we w ill close the 
present letter by an extract from a 
divine to w hom the Church of Eng- 
land is deeply indebted, which whilst 
it presents ns with the substance of 
the accusation against the reverend 
author^ and his own explicit decla- 


has been formed in different ages to 
blast the reputation of the 
friencis of the truth — The divine f ife 
allude to is Bishop Burnet, to 
doubtless those who are familiar 
his Exposition of the Thirty-nill^f 
Articles would he as much surprizi^ 
that any suspicion of Unitarianism 
should have attached, as they were 
to read that Bishop Bull sighed for 
a Unitarian Liturgy — ljut he shall 
speak for himself. 

‘‘ A jealousy of Socinianism was 
an artifice of the Popisli Mission-- 
aries, that perhaps might do them 
service; and therefore it was no 
w^oiider if men who studied their 
morals at the school of the Jesuits^ 
allowed of such jiractices against 
their adversaries, how unjust soever 
they knew them to be — But because 
this might have then served a turn, 
will men who pretend any strictness 
of conscience go unto the same de- 
lamatory practices, when they may 
certainly know, that there is no cor 
lonir o^r shadow of truth in them? 
I af^peal to all who have ever con- 
versed "familiarly with me, to all 
who have been formed by me in the 
study of divinity, or prepared and 
examined for holy orders ; to all who 
have heard my conferences wilhj^ 
cIergY> or have read either my iw* 
iiions or treatises relating to those 
matters; how unjust this charge 
against me is in every branch of it. 
How much pains have 1 taken, and 
1 thank God not without some suc- 
cess, lo shew how ill grounded 
that prejudice against mysteries is, 
which is taken from our not being 
able to comprehend them, or to re- 
concile them to our common notions. 
How copiously have I insisted upon 
the proper object of worship and 
shewed that it can be none but God 
— luid that since the New Testament 
directs us to offer it to Jesus Christ, 
that therefore he must be truly God 
— On these things I ha\e insisted 
much and frequently in a course of 
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36 years of iny mkiistry, but inos^ 
particularly during tliese last. 13 
years, in ^^hich 1 have served in k 
liigher station — This has appeared 
so often and with so much zeal, that 
I might have expected fair treat- 
men^ ^en if it should have hap- 
that something had fallen 
that wanted correction or 
Imt needed some softening ; but 
v^en my design in the main is so 
visible, and when the colours that 
support these black accusations arc 
such forced and manifest strainings 
of my words, against the sense that 
1 have 80 copiously asserted, 1 have 
reason to complain of the injustice 
of some few men, but at the same 
time to appeal to the justice of God, 
who knows the falsehood of that 
charge, and the entire sincerity of 
my heart in tliis matter ; and my daily 
practice of worshipping J<‘sus Christ 
as truly God, to whom I believe the 
eternal word was as truly united 
into one person us the soul and body 
make one man.”* 

J. E. T. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUiVs SPEECH ON 
THE SCAFFOLD* 

Ta the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

It appears to me that the enclosed 
extract contains several remarks 
that are peculiarly applicable to the 
present times. At all events it is 
worthy of perusal for its spirit and 
eloquence; and in hopes that the 
Church of England may never again 
be reduced to the piteous situation 
which Laud describes and deplores, 
1 take the liberty of requesting you 
to give the passage a place in your 
miscellari2|'.*^ K. 


* This is made from a little 

tract, I bcUim very scarce, |)ublished by 
the Bisbop^be year 1702, ciilitled “ Re- 
marks Examination of the Expo- 

sition of lhl||||£)ond Article ofbur Clmrcli, 
by Gilbert, IRH^p of Sarum.^' 


** And first, this I shall be bold 
to speak of ttfe King our gracious 
sovereign. He hath been much tra- 
duced also for bringing in of Popery ; 
but in my conscience (of which I 
shall give God a very present ac- 
count) 1 know him to be as free from 
this charge as any man living ; and 1 
hold him to be as sound a Protc'’- 
tant (according to *.he religior’ by 
law established) as any inaji^ in this 
kingdom ; and that he will venture 
his life as far and as freely for it. 
And I think I do, or should know, 
both his affection to religicm, and 
his ground for it, as fully as any man 
in England. 

The second particular, is con- 
cerning this great and populous city 
(whicli God bless). Here hatli been 
of late a fashion taken up to gutlier 
hands, and then -go to the great 
court of this kingdom, (the Parlia- 
raeiit), and clamour for justice; as 
if that great and wise court, before 
whom the causes come, (uliieli are 
unknown to many), could not, or 
would not do justice but at their 
appointment. A wav which may en- 
danger many an innocent man, and 
pluck his blood upon their own 
heads, and perhaps upon ilic city's 
also : and this hath been lately prac- 
tised against myself, the magistrate's 
standing still, and suffering them 
openly to proceed from parish to 
parish, without any check. God 
forgive the setters of this (with all 
riiy heart 1 beg it), but many well- 
meaning people are caught by it. 
In St. Stephen’s case, when nothing 
else would serve, they stirred up the 
people against llip. And Herod 
went the same way when he had 
killed St. James: yet he wmuld not 
venture on St. Peter, till he found 
how the other ]>leased the pet^e* 
But take heed of having your hwds 
full of blood ; for there is a 
(best known to himself), when God 
(above other sins) makes inquisilion 
for blood ; and when that iniiuisitioii 
is on foot, the Psalmist tells ns that 
God remembers (that s not all), he 
remembers and forgets not the con>- 
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plaint of the poor. That is, whose Bradford's Sermon before the Cka- 
blood is shed by oppression, ver. iBjir rity Schools, in 1709. 

Take heed of this; it is a fearful 

tiling to fall into the hands of the ^ i tollowing passage forms the 
living God; but then especially, conclusion of a Sermon preached 
when he is making in«|uisition fc!l Anniversary Meeting of the ChiU. 

blood. And (with my prayers to . cn educated in the Charity Schooli,;. 
avert it) I do heartily desire this city and about the cities of London ; 
to* rpmember the prophecy that 16 Westminster. The Sermon 
expi'^sed, Jpr, Kxvi. 15. bound up with the Account of Cha^; 

1 lie. third particular, is the Schools for that year: from 

poor Cluirch of England. It hath '^"ich it appears that there were 90 
flourihhcd. and been a shelter to schools ; that the number of chiL 
neighbouring churches, when storms dren iu those schools wits 3412; the 
have driven upon them. But, alas! ^chintary subscriptions for their 
now it is in a storm itself; and God ^<^<acation £.4189; the collections 
only knows w’hcther, or how it shall Sermons for the same purpose 

get out. And (i\liirh is worse tlian and the total number of 

the storm from without) it is become children put out ap]>rentices from 
like an oak cleft to shivers with beginning, 963 boys, and 405 
w'edges made out of its own body, The account also contains 

and at every cleft jirofaneness and reports from 227 places in England, 
irreligion is entering in, while (as 20 in Wales, where Charity 
Prosper s[>eaks in his second book Schools had been recently establish- 
dc Coiitemptu Vitm, cap. iv.) men fd. And the work is^ stated to be 
that introduce profaneness, are progress both in Scotland and 
cloaked over >\ith the name, reli- Ireland. These circumstances ail 
gionis imaginariic, of imaginary reli- tend to confirm what has beeu al- 
gion For wc have lost the sub- ready stated in this work, on the 
stance, and dwell too much in authority of the early reports of the 
opinion ; and that church, which all 5>ociety for Promoting Christian 
the Jesuits' machinations could not Knowledge ; viz. that general at- 
ruiu, is fallen into danger by her own. tention was called to the subject of 
The last particular (for I arn national education at the beginning 
not willing to be too long) is myself, century. The admirable 

I was born and baptized in the conclusion of Dr. Bradford's Ser«* 
bosom of the Church of England may point out some of the; 

established by law ; iu that profes- causes which rendered tlie efforts 
sion 1 have ever since lived, and in of that day ineffectual ; and may 
tliat I come now to die. This is no warn the present generation against 
time to dissemble with God, least of the dangers which threaten their 
all iu matters of religion: and there- favourite scheme, 
fore I desire it may be remembered, Let me add a w^ord of Exhor- 
I have always livea in the Protestant tation to those also who are already 
religion established in England, and engaged in the good work before us, 
in that 1 come now to die. What and that is, that you would perse- 
clamours and slanders I have en- vere in it with resolution and con- 
duit for labouring to keep an stancy. 

uniformity in the external service of You have very great Eiicourage- 
God, according to the doctrine and ment to this purpose, when you con- 
discipline of the Church, all men sider from what small begiiiniugs so 
know, and I have abundantly felt.” great an increase and improvement 
The Historij of the Troubles and has been made, and that in so short 
Trial of JV. Laud, Archbishop of a space of tiftie. This we may reason- 
Canterbury. ably conclude is the band of God, 
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it proceeds from hts Blessing upon 
your pious and charitable under- 
taking, and to him the Praise is to 
be ascribed, who Inilli not onl^ in- 
fused into so many IMinds the true 
antient Spirit of Christianity, the 
same which inspired the Apostles 
and first Christians, hut hath also 

S iven 80 great success to your En- 
eavoiirs. And we ought to make 
it our fervent prayer to God, that 
he will still i)our out more of the 
same Spirit upon his Church tliroiigh- 
out the world, making the members 
of it every where fruitful in all good 
works. 

** But here, my Brethren, give me 
leave seriously to advise you, not as 
jealous lest you should do otlier- 
wise, but as sensible of the weak- 
ness of humane nature, and as con- 
sidering the subtilt Y of our spiritual 
Adversary, who will not fail to use 
his utmost endeavours to blast all 
such excellent designs as this ; let 
me, therefore, I say, advise you to 
carry on this charitable work always, 
as \ou have begun, with great Hu- 
mility, and with perfect Unanimity. 

Let your Humility always mani- 
fest itself, in ascribing the praise 
and glory of all the good you do, 
and all the success you have to God 
alone, who hath vouchsafed to make 
you his Instruments for the benefit 
of your poor Brethren ; saying, ac- 
eorang to our blessed Saviour’s 
Admonition, When we have done alU 
we are unprojitahle Servants; we 
have done that which was our duty 
to do, Luke xvii. 10. Let it be 
farther manifested in all dutiful re- 
gard ami deference to your Supe- 
riors both in Church and State, and 
in a readiness to comply with all 
directions given by them ; nay even 
to hearken to any wholsom atlvice, 
by. whomsoever it may be offer’d, 
for the prudent and successful ma- 
nagement of the business before you. 

“ Let your Unanimity also be tes- 
tified by your pursuing your design 
with one heart and one soul, care- 
fully avoiding all ^ginnings and all 
occasions of comll^tton amongst 


yourselves, and utterly banishing all 
Names of Distinction from among 
you. 

** We live in an age, wherein di- 
visions abound, and that not only 
between persons of (litlercnt per- 
suasions in Religion, but even be- 
tween those of tlie same Commu- 
nion. The design which wc >cre 
here pursuing has*’ a naturid ten- 
dency to unite the serious.ana pious 
of dift'erent persuasions amongst us, 
namely, the teaching the avowcti 
Principles of our common Chris- 
tianity, together w'ith the practice 
of Piety and Virtue in the uiKpies- 
tionable instances thereof. And 1 
know nothing more likely to iniitc 
us, than the zealous Prosecution of 
such a design ; as at tlje same time 
nothing could so effectually and cer- 
tainly defeat our endeavours in this 
case, as the esj)ousing or promoting 
any particular Party or Faction. 

Let there be therefore no man- 
ner of contention found amongst 
you, unless it be, who shall must 
zealously and steadily prosecute the 
design in which you are engaged, in 
methods thorowly approv’d by all. 
Beware of any thing that may look 
like Innovation, of any thing that 
may give the least just offence or 
jealousie to any wise or good Chris- 
tian. Oblige those, to whom you 
commit the care of the children, to 
adhere strictly to that Method of 
Instruction in the principles of Re- 
ligion which our Church hath pre- 
scribed in her plain, short, and ex- 
cellent Catechism, adding nothing 
♦hereto, unless it be some known 
and approv’d Exposition thereof ; 
that they be to umlerstand the 
Nature and O^bliigaliou of their bap- 
tismal Vow; that tliey may know 
the Articles of the Christiaii Faith 
as comprised in the Aj)oatles^Ct^ed ; 
that they may learn their duty to- 
wards God and towards their Neigh- 
bour as taught in the ten Command- 
ments, explain'd after the tenor of 
our Saviours Gusj)el; that they may 
be taught to pray, as our Lord taught 
his Disciples ; that they may be in- 
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Atruotccl in the Nature and Use of 
the two Sacrament^ instil at ed by 
our Saviour ; and finijllY, ns the re- 
sult of this knowledoi^^ 
may be early initialed m tli(‘ prae* 
tiee of all those (iulies which mak*' 
lip a sober, lighleous and il;o(11v 
L ife. 

“ r>ut lliis lends me lo coocliide 
ail ,wilh a sliorl and serious addin'^s 
to i^:osc who are iinmedia t<‘lv iin- 
ploy<‘d hi th(' cdnc.ilion ul‘ iin‘s<' 
Chddren, llie Maslers ami Mis- 
tresses of the Uharil \ -School'^. 

All that 1 shall say 1() >011 is, 
that lliose Avortliy Persons who em- 
])loY y>n do reasonahly expect, nav 
fiod iiimself, to whom \oii mu^t 
fin account of llie maiiaLi'ciJunl of 
your tru-^t, doth expect, both that 
yon should ^onr^el\es an ex- 

ample of all manner of Piej> and 
Virtue, and that you slionid aptdy 
yourselves with ninch ddiuenci' and 
prudence t<> the hnanini: tin* t(‘ni]e'rs 
and m^ulner^ of the children (om- 
inilted to ynir (uw, a well a^ to 
the inldrinmii tluar nn(h‘rs{,indnu''» 
athmdiiiij: \our I>usine'> not as those 
that would please men oid\, hat 
would appro\e \oin's(‘Ues in the 
siiiht ol’Ciod. h\ach them to }»»* 
modest and liumlde, dili^eat and 
industrious, and ahoM' all pcifcclly 
true and just both m word and 
deed. Insinuate into them a sense 
of almighty Chid, ami tin* appre- 
hension of a future life. Undeaxour 
to awaken their consciences iu these 
their tender Years, tliat they may 
act upon Principles all the days of 
their lives. Clive them an early 
value for their Bibles* that they may 
ever look upon them as eontaiiiiiig 
the great Hide of their Faith and 
Practice, that Rule by which they 
are to live, and by wliicli they shall 
be judged. 1 11 a word, manage them 
as Parents should lio (for you are in 
the place of Parents to them,) with 
that Prudence that may engage them 
both to fear and love you, as being 
convinc’d by your behaviour low ards 
them, that you have no other design 
but to promote their temporal and 

REMEMBRANCER; No, 22. 


spiritual w'clfare. You are well eni- 
ployeil, engaged in an excellent 
Work, highly acacptahle to (yod, 
and iis(*ful to tiic World, jf managed 
as it (Higlit !(► hr‘ : and if you do 
xonr part wilh iith hu and diligence, 
besides the present smnJl recom- 
pence wifu li you iecei\c tor your 
jiams, you w ill en jov the salisfaclioii 
<•!' a eood (,'<»:iseienee, from a sense 
of li.ixneg done your duty ; you will 
A cry often have the pleasure of oh- 
sei\mg the good Ktrects of your 
core ill the tow ardliue,s^ and the im- 
provmiieiit of a our (’barge ; and you 
will liually receive a full recompence 
fioiu (iod at the. gi eat day of ac- 
count. 

“ AFai/ ahnis^hiif (Uyd continue to 
prosper this 11 er/c ; m a if h c sh 0 ur 
doivn /lis JJIcssini:;s nbundanthf both 
spiritual and temporal upon all that 
are heart it if eu imaged in it ; may he 
bless I he sc Children, and give them 
grace oheays to ri member the Obli^ 
galion^ thty are laid under by this 
kind di'ipensation of hi^ Providence 
fotcards them; may he by the grace 
of his holy Spin f eondiut us nil in 
the paths of W isdom, PldyandVtr- 
tuc, till he shall hare brought us to 
his heavenly (iini^dom, ihrough Je- 
sus Christ our lAod, to ichom, with 
the rather and the i'Atrnal Spirit, 
our great ('rent or. Redeemer and 
Sanctijier, he ascribed all praise and 
glory now and Jor ever. Amen/' 


ON ITINERANT CLERGYMEN. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

A Custom ]irovails among some Cler- 
gymen (d'the Established Church, of 
ajipointiiig themselves, or being ap- 
pointed by certain societies, whose 
cause tliey advocate, as Preachers 
Itinerant ; who mark out certain 
districts, which they traverse pe- 
riodically, and gain admittance to 
(he pnlpi^s of various churches, for 
the purpose of increasing the funds 
4G 
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On Itinerant Clergymen. 

of the societies to which they arc authority to preach is thus,' at hi» 
attached, Thife, no doubt, is done ordination, limited to the congrega- 
wdth the best and most charitable tion to which he shall be lawfully 
iiito'ntions : but there arc inan> prac- appointed; and this appointment is 
ticeswliich will not be suthcieutly alferwards <‘\actly deiined, by the 
justified by good intt nlion alone. It institution wliicli is given to a bene- 
appears to be one of those instances, ticcd Clergynian, or hy the liccnce 
in which, according to the language whicli is granted to a (hirate. His 
of one of your former numbers, coinmissuni is not a \ngne one ; al- 
imaginary are substituted for lowing him to exercise liis minist/yf 
known duties.” I'he peculiar du- rial ollice, in any ]d:u e, and iu v nat 
ties belonging to that place and manner he may think til : but it is 
station to which a clergyman is duly determined to one cerlain place; 
appointed, and where alone he is and if he reliiifpiislu's it, under the 
authorized to exercise his ministc- specious pretence of doing greater 
rial functions, must he forsaken, or good to the c.iiise of religion else- 
eutrusted to aiiollier, while he i.*) wliere, he is liablt‘ to be lecalled 
prosecuting what he fancies to be a by his eci lesiaslical su])eri()r, and 
business of siijunior imjiortance, ought to obey his admonition, 
which he has voluntarily undertaken. In sucli suhstitiition of imagU 
He lca\es that known and defined nary for known rluties,” no Clergy- 
duty, which has been solemnly com- men, it is ))resijmed, obtain tlLt*an- 
initted to him, for the (]is( liarge of thority of their diocesan ; and with- 
one which is uncertain and imde- out it, or in oj>])ositic)ii to it, tin y 
fined, and fur which he has no com- act disorderly and sehismatically, 
mission. and give countenance to those cmIs 

Clergymen too, who thus take which now j)ie\ail too much in the 
this ofiice upon themselves, or from Church. It is too much the dispo- 
those who ha\c no power to confer sition of numbers, who, in these 
it, act without the authority of iheir times, hav(‘ ** itching ears,” to he 
bishop; to whom they should be fidlowing some tiuourite preacher, 
subject ill ail matters ecclesiastical, without regarding the true ends cd' 
and without whom, it was a maxim public w orshij>, confession of sin, 
in the primitive times of Christ ia- prayer for grace, and instruction iii 
nity, that nothing should be done, rigbteousness ; and those ]>reaclierH, 
No innovation should be made in the who arc itinerant, encourage this 
rites and usages of the Church, nor disposition, by drawing hearers after 
any new course of duty, dificring them from their proper ministers 
from that which has been prescribed and Churches, and tims, in some 
to him, entered upon by any cler- degree, foster that schism, against 
gyman, before he has sought and which they continually pray, lii 

obtained permission for it from his this respect, also, they too nearly 

diocesan. That course of duty has imitate the example of sectaries ; 
been plainly marked out, and the who chiefly, by a change of ininis- 
sphere of it limited, at his ordina- ters, and a constant succession of 
tion, at his institution to any eccle- new persons, excite an interest 
siastical benefice, and by his licence, among their followers, and attract 
if he is a curate. At his ordina- others. 

tion to the ofiice of priest, the It is much to be regretted, that 

Bishop delivered the Bible into his among those errors which now pre.. 
handt saying, Take thou authority vail in religious matters, so much 
to the word of God, and to deference and attention should be 

niiiu^Bt, the Holy Sacraments in the paid to the sermon, and the person 
congre|j^tion, where thou shalt be of the preacher, and the previous 
lawfully appointed tlicreanto.’' His part of public worship be by many 
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so rcie^arded ; so that <he 

lioldiiig conversatiiAi with (lod in 
prayer and praise, A\lueli is a privi- 
lege of unspeakable value, i^ oCten- 
liiiies considered as a matter <»f 
condary importance. And to this 
error, the preachers, of whom we 
are speaking, must, be considereil 
iV* arf'ording some eountenam e, by 
thej^raelice, wJiich, in some eases, 
is usual jjLinong them, of remaining 
in the \estJY, until the service is 
lini.^hed, and it is time for them to 
appear in tin" jnilpit. It may he 
c(mveniciit for those who preaeh 
e\temj)oiarv sermons, not to have 
their thoughts distracted imme- 
diately hetou hand, and to confine 
(heir meditations to the subject 
whicli they are about to discuss; 
but it is surely an indecorum, in re- 
gard to public worship, of which 
no clergyman sliould be guil<> ; and 
on his part, both in his pertbrmauee 
of It, and in his alleiulance on it 
when perftM’med by others, the great- 
est care should betaken that no one 
ina\ err by his example. 

In the sermons of some of these 
occasional [ircacliers, liigld> extol- 
led as they often are as models of 
elcxpieiiee, tliere is x(‘t .scnnelimes 
an aficclation of pojmlaritv, anohse- 
tpiiousncss and adulation, and a <lis- 
position to cnti'vtaiii tlu-ir hearers 
with aeeounts ^)f inar\ellous coiner- 
sions, \vhieh is n(>t very consistent 
witli the iligiiitx ol' the ])nipit : and 
afterwards, in I he sjiei’clies and e\- 
jilaiiations that take plac(‘ in subse- 
quent nieetiiig.T., Ilie arts that are 
lesorti'd to for llie purpo'^e of aug- 
menting siibseriptions, tin’ ilattei- 
ing court that is paid to ladies, and 
the coiii])hnient> that are mutually 
given and ^ee4‘i^ed, are uiibceoining 
that retired, unobtrusive, sober cha- 
racter, which befits tlic Cdiristiaii 
minister. He is surelv employed 
more suitahlv to his sacred profcN- 
sion, and more iimnediLitely williin 
the line of his duty, m the quiet 
diseliarge of his paioehial labours, 
liiaii ill beiomiiig the itinerant ad- 
vocate of any religious society, 


uliich can hare no authority to re- 
lease him from his previous engage- 
ments, or to inqm^^c ujiou him new 
ones. If the sovn l>, for which pub- 
lic suj>port is soUcited, wants and is 
truly deserving of it, let il be asked, 
under episcopal authority, by the 
lawfully appointed minisler ; lest bis 
people, accustomed to tlie voice of 
strangers, become alimiated from 
him, and too miicli inclined, ac- 
cording to Hie morbid disposition of 
these tiiiK's, to hear setme new^ per- 
son, and some new thing. If the 
exigeneie'i of an liospital, or of 
(Im^e venerable societies wliich have 
been long established for the Pro- 
motion of CliMsliaii Knowledge, and 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Aucign parts, are brought before 
the puhiie, under the sanction of 
proper autliority, experience shew's 
that every f lcrgymau within his 
proper sphere, is competent effec- 
tually to urge tbcni, and that his 
hearers are gi nerally ready to afford 
them adequate suj>porf. And if any 
other public iiislitutions shall be 
found, in the ohjecis vvhicJi (hey 
have in xiew , clear! v free fiom er- 
ror, eiitliusiasui, and fanaticism, 
supported by solid reason and un- 
defiled religion, and recommended 
by the voice of our ecclesiastical 
superiors, vvhieli alone can duly 
authorize those a|>peals which are 
made to the benevolenci* (>1‘ a pub- 
lic congregation, tlieie is no doubt 
but that they would l)e equally and 
didv attended to, when enforced by 
the proper jmstor. Strict care 
should be taken, iii appeals of this 
sj>rl, that they be properly autho- 
rized, urged on great and important 
oeeiisions, and not too frequent, 
lest those to whom they are made 
should Iiecome w eary of w ell-doing, 
and disgusted with importunate so- 
licitations ; and lastly , that not every 
i>ue who ehoses to intrude, but be 
who has the proper sanction of ee- 
ch'sinstical authority, should occiqiy 
the ])hice of advocate. 

1 am, Sir, respcclfuHv vours, 

\v. y. 
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On the Study of Hebrew. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The remarks of two of your cor- 
respondents on the translation of 
the First Aorist, and on the sup- 
posed alteration in the passive voice 
of our English \orl)s, have induced 
me to transeiibe the following pas- 
sage from Banovv. 

“ St. Paul in rxj)ressing this 
acf* (Justification) “ as it respecl- 
elh the faithful, commonly doth 
use a tense .referring to the past 
time; he saith not being 

justified, but ^iJiaiwOeV/£f, having 
been justified ; not ye are 

justified, but ye have 

been justified, namely at some re- 
markable time ; that is at their 
entrance int(» Chrisrianity. (Our 
translators do r( m.ler it acc<>r(ling 
to the ]uesent time; but it should 
be rendered as 1 say ni our text, 
Korn. V. 1. and in other places. ’) 
Barrow's \\ork>. Vol. 2. p. <»4. 

This extract will not suIi.^I'n citln r 
of your corresjioudeiils. It jiioves, 
conclusively against one that the 
exact and h'arned author who died 
in 1077, had been taught to con- 
Siider are justified, as denoting the 
present time, and have hieujusiijiedy 
the past. And consecpienlly lliat 
this latter inode of expressing tune 
past could not have iieeii introdiKaal 
as a novelty in 174 J. (\ ide Chris- 
tian llemeinbmncer, ji. Ki4.) 

Your other corn'spondenl, A. R. 
IVI. who deb'nds the correctness of 
iheaulhorized version of these texts, 
(Christian Remembrancer, p. 4.) 
is also in opposition to the eminent 
scholar and divine whose sonliments 
I have ventured to lay before voiu 

O. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

It i#4 gratifying circumstance to 
every sciiolar studious of sacred 
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criticism, that the exertions of a 
prelate of distinguished learning, 
and still more recently the assign- 
ment of an additional provision for 
students in Hebrew in the university 
of Cambridge, have given a new 
impulse, and supplied fresh motives 
to the cultivation of that ancient 
ami venerable language so esseii- 
fiahy important to the Divine, ,ii»c 
Orientalist, and the Et\ij[iologist. 
But though it may be reasonably 
hoped, tliat under such auspices, or 
vMth such inducemeiits, the study 
of Hebrew may gradually emerge 
from its present state of depression, 
the very general neglect of it 
n<»w prevailing seems to authorize 
the efforts of any of its friends, 
however humble, to aid or hasten 
its restoration. Under these im- 
j»n‘ssioiLs, I vent 111 c to follow the 
lead of your eorresjiondent Philo- 
Hebrais, hy traii‘-mitting a few re., 
marks on (I) the lulvantage, and (2) 
pleasure of an aeipiaintaiice with 
the ilehiew' language, and (tl) on 
the m< ihod ot attannng it. On the 
present oeea-ion I shall coniine my- 
self to llie lirst of llies«‘ heads, re- 
set ving the cou.dderaliun of the 
Olliers for a tuture ojiport unity. 

The advantage's act ruing from a 
knowledge' of Hebrew, belong alike 
to the Dbine, to the Orientalist, 
and to the* Etyme)logi>t. 

First, to the DiviiK'. It is well 
known, that there are occasional 
discre'paneies betwee n the different 
translations of the Scripture, tiial 
Jiavc at various times been made 
from the' 1 lebrew int(» e>ther tongues. 
These are' i»wing, in part, to dilfer- 
ent reae lings in the original, anel 
partly to the following e ause. The 
shades of signiliealiem v\hicb, by 
the very gennis of language take 
place between derivatives from the 
same root, being no longer distinct, 
when those derivatives are translated 
into another language, no analogy 
remains by which their connexion 
with the root can be traced ; and 
thus the reader, unskilled in He- 
brew, will sometimes be startled. 
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and perhaps shocked^ by an appa- 
rently irreconcileaWe discrejiancy, 
which an acquaintance with tlie ori- 
ginal language would enable him to 
clear up to his entire satisfaction. 
To take a plain instance. In Gfti- 
nesis xxxix. 1. Fotiphar is called, 
byl the LWll. Translators 

Chief Cook. In th(‘ Vul- 
gate he is styled “ princeps e\(‘rci- 
tus,” and i“ the authorized English 
version, Captain of tlie (iuard. i'o 
a reader unacciuaintcd with llebrcAv 
this di.screj)ancy would be final, and 
it might well sup|»ly a malicious ca- 
viller with the means of doing mis- 
chief among the ignorant; but a re- 
ference to the original would at once 
set at rest the humble believer, and 
turn the artillery of the sceptic 
against liirnsclf. In tlie Hebrew' aac 
read latter of 

V’hich Avords being a deiivative fi<»m 
the root 

— t 

%vilh ecjual propriety, stand, as in- 
deed it docs, f(.r cooks, or butchers, 
wiio kill and cut up animals for 
I’ookirm-, ituii for iinlitary guards, 
whose liusiiiess it formerly Avas to 
execute enmiuids. 'I'herc are a cry 
many oilier passage's in the transla- 
tion of the LWII. dilieriiig from 
our English version, Avliich an ac- 
quaintance AMth the tlie Hebrew amU 
enable the l^iblical student, njioii 
one or other of the abo\e jirinci- 
ples, particularly on that of Aurioiis 
readings*, to account ibr. I amU 
here add, that the attempt to re- 
concile the Septuagiiit version Avith 
tile present Hebrew text, forms one 
of tlie higliest exercises of critical 
acumen tliat can Avtdl be siqiplicd, 
and will conduce as effectually, per- 
haps mor(‘ so than any oilier, to ex- 
cite and sharpen that ay^aoicc, or 
sagacity, so peculiarly ueccssary 
to the conjectural critic. I do 
not dwell here upon the argument 

^ On the subject of the vaiions reacl- 
in^s, 1 woiiKl refer the reader to the 

Critica Sacra’* of the learned CappeJIus, 


^rawn from the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance Avith the HcbrcAV forms 
of speech to illustrate the phraseo- 
logy of the Ncav Testament, not be- 
cause it is deficient in Aveiglit, be- 
ing indeed of the greatest, but be- 
cause it is familiar to every student* 

To the student in oriental litera- 
ture, Hebrew recommends itself as 
the most ancient and simplest of the 
Oriental tongues, and therefore the 
best possible introduction to the 
modern languages of the East ; par- 
ticularly to those two most useful 
ones, the Arabic and Persian. It 
may, indeed, with peculiar pro- 
priety, be called the key to these 
languages, as opening to the eye of 
the student a brief conspectus of 
their general character and gram- 
matical construction, uiiperplexed 
by the extensive detail of gramma- 
tical oi)ser\ati()ns, which are Avont 
to arise m the progress of a lan- 
guage. 

'I'o the Etymologist, the esta- 
Idislied antiquity of the language 
is an amply siithcicnt recommenda- 
tion. To liim it affords a test 
Avlieroby to examine the claims of 
other tongiK s to a high original, and 
gives a clue to his enquiries into 
those most curious and interesting 
subjects, the progress, of language, 
ami the ramification of tubes and 
nations. 

Should you tliiiik these hints wor- 
fh\ of insertion in your valuable 
misceUany, tliey shall be followed 
in a subsequent numbi'r by some 
remarks on the other heads above 
proposed. Ill the mean time be- 
lieAc me, Avitli best Avisbes for the 
success of your publication, 

Your obedient servant, 

r« 


Extract from a ScrmoJiy bi/ Bishop 
Hobart y of JS civ York, 

A CORRESPONDENT has furnished 
us with a'bennon preached in 1814, 
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by Bishop Hobart of New York, at 
the General Convention of the Bro- 
tcstaiit Episcopal Churcli in the 
United States of America. As the 
Bishop enlarges upon several of the 
topics adverted to in the U>th Num- 
ber of this work, Aindicalca oiir 
common doctrine and discipline with 
great skill and [lei^pieuity, acquaints 
us with the seiilinionts of his Church 
upon several iniporliint and dis]>iited 
points, and al) 0 \e all is evidently 
animated with sincere jiietv, and well 
regulated zeal, we cannot better meet 
the wislies of our \ allied ci»nes- 
pondent and contribute to the editi- 
cation of our readers in general, 
than by extracting the more remark- 
able passages in the Bishop's Dis- 
course. On the general origin of 
his Church he observes, 

1. llvY genei'al origin slie traces 
back, through the iininternipted 
series of creeds, of the ministr>,and 
of ordinances, to the onlv source of 
spiritual authority, Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of lieaM'u and einth, and the 
Head over all things to his Church. 
If there arc any truths tliat speak 
with irresistible force from almost 
c\ery page of the New Testa lueiit, 
they are — lliat our Lind and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ established a spi- 
ritual society, with otlicers and or- 
dinances, and that to this society 
he couiniitted the precious deposit 
of the faith — that this society, lie 
redeems by Iiis blood, saiietiiies by 
Ills spirit, and while he go\erns it by 
bis Almighty power, presents con- 
stantly for its faithful members be- 
fore the mercy seat of heaven his 
prevailing intercession — that of this 
society, styled, on account of its 
intimate relation to il^ divine found- 
er, and union with him, the bodi/ of 
Christ, he is the head and the ruler, 
the source of all its ]) 0 WTrs and au- 
thority— and that to this society, by 
a true and living faith and through 
the instrinnenlalily of its ministry 
and ordinances, must be added all 
who, according to (iod’s covenanted 
mercies, would be saved. Hear 
these truths enforced on the autho-. 


[Oct, 

rity of Christ and his Apostles in the 
declarations — ‘ Upon this rock 1 will 
build /wv Church' * Christ is the 
head of the Church, the Saviour ol 
the body/ * Christ also loved the 
Cliiircb, and gave himself for it/ 
" The Church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood/ 
‘ The Cliiirch which is his body, 
the fulness of liini th'^t blleth all in 
all/ * The C’hurch of the Living 
(iod, the pillar and the ground of 
the trill li.’ ^ The Lord added nnlo 
the Church dailv such ns .should In' 
sa\e(l.' ‘ By one spirit ye are all 
baptised into one body/ ‘ \e are 
come unto Mount Zion, the city ol 
the Liring God/ ” P.7. 

or her partieular oiigm it is said, 
‘‘ AVe are nov\ led to consul (‘r, 

‘2. T\\c part mil ar origin of our 
Church — or tiic partindar Christian 
Ci>inmunioii from whieli sht* reeei>ed 
tiiat apostolic faith, orih r, and wor- 
ship, which constitute her a legiti- 
mate imMiilier of the body of (‘hrist 
— and that communion, we aie jnond 
to boast, is the Chnrch of Knglatni. 

‘‘ lieie your preat Ixu’ deems it 
iiec(‘ssary to guaid against miscou- 
ci'plion. In boasting of ourinigin 
from the Chin eh of England, In' 
does not contemplate her aseiirieln'd 
VMth secular v\eallh, adorned viilli 
secular honours, or defended liy the 
secular arm. Of the policy ot tins 
union of the ci>il and eech siastieal 
authority, so tliat tlie latter, in eom- 
inutatiou for the v\eahli and p itioii- 
age of the former, relinijui.''heh a 
}>ortion of lier legitimate spiritual 
powers, and is in dangt r of being 
viewed as the mere creature of hu- 
man in.stitution, and of being made 
tbe engine of state policy, tlierc 
have been sound churchmen, oven 
of her own communion, who have 
entertained serious doubts. 

“ Nor is tbe Church of England 
contemplated in connexion with the 
character or conduct of the govern- 
ineiit or nation where she is estab- 
lished, concerning vNhicli, wise and 
good men, and within the knowledge 
of him who addresses you, cuneci 
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cxt^mplary cliurchnieii entertain 
very different opinions ; and your 
preacher would de|^recate as un- 
sound ill ])rin( Iplc and most impolitic 
in its results, any eouiu xion ot‘ our 
Church, as a relii'ious coinmuiiio^i, 
with the principles and views of j)o- 
litieal parties. 

Nor does he contemplate the 
Ohurch of England in that jiartieular 
or'^anization of !«ier m»\einment, and 
those local eccloiaslic.d appendages 
which iiuoKe no essential priucijilc 
of Church older. 

Rut ill h oast ini: ^>1 cur origin 
from tlie (liurch of Enirland, he 
\ lews tier merely as a spii itiuil so- 
cii'hf possessini; the faith, the order, 
and the worship which were the elia- 
vaetcristies and the i»!ory of tiie pri- 
mili\e a^es of the Chureh. 

“ We boast then of our orij^iii 
from a Church, w liieli, in reiiounciiia; 
the d(‘spo(ie claims of the Church 
of Home, ti'nipered with such sin- 
j*ular felicit>, zeal and ardour wuth 
prudence and moihuation, as to re- 
ject the errors, the superstitions, 
and eorrujitions of that Cliurch ; 
while slu* retained the primitivefaitli, 
order, and wor.^hip which those 
errors, superstitions, and eorrup- 
lions had (hdiased and distij'ured, 
hut with w'liicli they were so inti- 
mately mingled as Ui render the se- 
paration a work of extreme difficulty 
and imminent hazard. We boast of 
our oii{;ia from a CJiurch which, in 
reference to the souuciness of her 
principles, the talents and piety of 
her clergy, and her efforts in the 
caiis(‘ of the lleformation, still main- 
tiiins the proud tillc which at the 
first she aeijiiiied of hein^tfie ^lory 
of the Kt formed Churches — \ Chureh 
which Cranmer, and Latimer, and 
Ridley enriched by their blood; in 
whose cause Chillingworth, and 
Hooker, and Horsley exerted the 
strong;est powers of intellect, and 
unploycd the most varied and pro- 
found erudition; which Barrow, 
and Tillotson, and Porteus honoured 
by their cloiiuence ; in which An- 
drews, and Taylor, Horne dis-. 


played the lustre of a fervent piety 
‘—a Church, which, 'shaking off the 
infirmities, the lukewarmness, and 
the weaknesses, of old age, now 
comes forth in the vigour, and the 
freshness of apostolic youth, to carry 
the cross of the Sa\iour, that pledge 
of salvation, to the strong holds of 
pagan power ; and to illuminate, with 
the light of Scriptural truth, the 
regions wdicrc error and superstition 
have held their reigu- 

“ From such a Church we boast 
our origin. Cliurch of* our fathers ! 
thou hast our veneration, our affec- 
tion, onr pravc-rs — ‘ Peace be within 
thy walls, ami prosperity witliin thy 
palaces.* Eh'vated is the ground on 
the hill of Zioii to which thou art 
exalted. We lieliold those who have 
h<*eii arrayed in hostility against 
thee, won by tliy disinterested, thy 
noble, thy apostolie zt'al, laving 
their weapons at thy feet; and ho- 
nouring thee as the first of the 
Churches of Christeiiclom ; as the 
leader of Christendom in the glori- 
ous work of bringing in tin* fold of 
the Redeemer the dispersed of Israel 
with the fulness of the Gentiles, 
and of ushering in tliose hli»ful ilay s 
when ‘ from the rising of the sun 
niilo the going down of the same, 
God’.s name shall be among the 
Gentiles; and in every plaee incense 
shall be offered unto Ins name, and 
a pure olVei iiig ; for my name shall 
be great among the lieathen, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.' 

“ My brethren, wo honour our- 
selves, when w'c diseharge the debt 
of gratitude, liy at know lodging in 
the words of tlie jirefiiee to the book 
of Common Prayer, that, ‘ to the 
Churcdi of England, the Protestant 
Episcojud Chureh in these Slates is 
indebted, under God, for her first 
foundation, and a long continuance 
of nursing care, and protection.* 

And while we discharge the 
debt of gratitude, it is our duty to 
show the sincerity of the tribute, by 
fidelity to the principles of the 
Church frOBa which we are descend- 
ed ; so far as those principles main- 
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tain primitive faith, order, and wor- 
ship, distinct from secular influence 
and local arrani^emeuts.’’ 1*. 11. 

Under the head of the f^oiieral 
character of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, the 
preacher having ol)served that the 
whole system of her doctrine is 
founded on the guilt of man, and 
his redemption through Christ, j)ro- 
ceeds to shew how this doctrine 
should affect the lives of those by 
whom it is professed. 

The principle, by the operation 
of which we obtain a vital interest 
in the merits of this great Mediator, 
is faith. ‘ Wholesome and very full 
of comfort,' in the judgment of onr 
Church, is the doctrine ‘ that we 
are justified by faith only For it 
is faith which sends as guilty and 
perishing sinners, grieved with our 
sins and bowed down under their 
burden, to Christ for rest and de- 
liverance. It is faith which ])laces 
our hopes of eicceptance — not on 
our tears; they cannot wa^li away 
the stain of our sins— not on our 
repentance; it needs to he npented 
of — not on our works of righteous- 
ness; when we have done all, wc 
are unprofitable servants — but on 
the all-sufticient merits and all-per- 
fect righteousness of the Loid Jesus 
Christ, llirougli whom, whosoever 
cometh unto God shall in no wise 
be cast out. United by f^iitb to Ilijn, 
we have an anchor of the soul that 
will secure us against every assault 
of the adversary ; we have an hope, 
that even in the day that shall burn 
as an oven, and consume every false 
dependance, will not make us asham- 
ed, but will animate us with rejoic- 
ing in the Lord, with joy in the God 
of^our salvation. * Wholesome and 
very full of comfort is the doctrine 
that we are justified by faith.' Bless- 
ed Saviour, it is faith which leads 
us to thee ! 

But the Church knows no true 
and lively, no justifying faith which 

. 


does not produce the fruit of good 
works. An ins]>ired apostle knew 
no justifying ftiith wliich did not 
* work by love and purify the heart 
and overcome the world.’ And these 
Wi;)rks, which are the fruits of a true 
and lively faith, ' are pleasing and 
acceptable unto God in Christ.* 
For it is a truth essentially and vi- 
tally residting from his perfections, 
from Ills govt'rnnietu', from the rela- 
tions of man to him, and from the 
nature of the happiness of heaven, 
that ‘ without holiness, no man shall 
see the Lord.’ 

“ But in a creature so dejiendaiit, 
so weak, so corrupt, and so expos- 
ed to temptation as man, these works 
must he wrought by divine aid, ami 
ibis holiness jnodneed in the soul by 
the jiower of divine grace. ‘ Wlierc- 
fore,* saitli our ('Jiiir(‘h, * we ha\e 
no power to do good works pleasant 
and aece]>tahle to (iod, without 
the grac e of (Jod by dirist pre- 
venting,* going hefor(‘ ‘ us that we 
may have a good will*.’ — But our 
('hurch diseltUiiiing tlic. doctrine of 
the irresistihility cd' grace which de- 
stroys man's fiee agcmcy, subvtu’ts 
the nature of virlia*, and renders 
man an unfit subject of reward and 
punislmuuit, declares that the grace 
of God works ‘ witli us when we 
liave lliat good willi.' And onr 
Chuieh disclaiming the ecpially in- 
jurious and unfounded doctrine of 
the iiidcfectibihty of grace, declares, 
that ‘ after we have received grace 
we may fall into sin, and by the 
grace of God may arise again and 
amend our lives J.* 

By this agency of the divine 
spirit is produced the renovation and 
sanctification of the heart, wliicli the 
most superficial observer must ac- 
knowledge is a doctrine prominently 
displayed in all tlie offices and servi- 
ces of our Church. Inconsistent 
indeed would she he with herself, as 
W'oll as contradictory to Scripture, 
if, while she maintains with empha- 


* Art, xi. 


Article xii, f t Ibid. xvi. 
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sis that wc arc * born in sin,’ that 
‘ there is no health ui us/ that ‘ the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit/ that 
Ave are ‘ far gone from original rigli- 
teousuess/ slie, at the same time, 
should fail to inculcate the necessi^ 
of the renewing of our eomipl na- 
tures by divine power, and ofourre- 
£iJ:oration to a state of purity, of sound- 
ness, of evangelical righteousness. 

On this subject theje is a 
roTnarkaWe characteristic of our 
Church. The avowal, with clear- 
ness and with force, of a doctrine, 
wdiich indeed [lervades ever\ part of 
her system, that baptism is the sa- 
cramental coniinenceineiit of tlie spi- 
ritual lile. Jufants, who according 
to the terms of the covenant, to the 
declarations and jiractice of our 
Saviour and his apostles, are fit sub- 
jects of baptism, are made in this 
sacrament members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven. To adults properly 
cpialitied by repentance and faith, 
baptism is the mean and the pledge 
of the same blessings. And evc*n 
adults destitute of the necessary 
qualifications, ceitainly so farrecei\e 
in this ordinance a juofter (ui the 
part of (lod, of grace, jjanlon, and 
salvation, as to ieave tlieiu widiout 
excuse, and to inert asc their guilt 
and their condemnation, if tiie> do 
not by repentanee and faith seeure 
liie spiritual blessings sacramentally 
ofl'ered them. Tliisiinjioitant change 
of situation, whereby the subjects 
of baptism arc called into a state of 
salvation, is denominated by our 
Church, in the language of Scrip- 
ture and antiquity, regeneration. 
But if any jiorsons would hence 
assert that our (’hnich enforces no 
spiritual change, but what takes 
place ill baptism, they are confuted 
not only by the spirit and the lan- 
guage of all her institutions, but by 
the most explicit declarations of the 
office of baptism, which pra^s for 
those wdio are baptised that ‘ the 
old Adam may be so buried that the 
new man may be raised up in them,’ 
that ^ all sinful alfections may die 
Ki^membranceu, No. 2*2. 


in them, and all things belonging to 
tlie spirit may live and grow' in them,’ 
that ‘ they iiiay have power and 
strength to have victory and to tri- 
umph against the devil, the world, 
and the fiesli / and the sriiiie office 
enforces on the baptized person the 
duty of ‘ dying unto sin and living 
nnfo righteousness, and of continu- 
ally mortifying all his evil and cor- 
rupt affections, and daily proceeding 
in all virtue and godliness of living/ 
To promote and effect this sanctifica- 
tion of the soul, there*are provided 
the ordinance of confirmation, the 
ministrations of the word, and of 
the saiK'tuarv, and of the altar; all 
which as well as baptism will only 
be unyirofitable and condemning to 
the soul without the exercise of deep 
and unfeigned repentance, of lively 
faith, of watchfulness and prayen 
The * washing of regeneration* will 
not avail to salvation without ^ the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost;’ and, 
in the language of the Church in 
one of her Collects, they who are 
‘ regenerate and made (iod’s chil- 
dren by adoj)tioii and grace, must 
daily beienewed by his Holy Spirit/ 
This succini ! view of the pro- 
minent doctrines will serve I trust to 
establi-sli lK‘r claim to the title of 
evangelical, in the scriptural, the pri- 
mitive, the sober, and the liigliest 
sense of the term — evangelical as 
protiaimie.g to all mankind not a 
nominal but a real Saviour; offering 
to all the rm rins of an interest in bis 
salvation. The doclnnes of the 
Church are truly the doctrines of 
grace, tracing man’s redemption to 
the love of God, wlio appointed for 
him a divine Mediator, his only be- 
gotten Son ; exhibiting the merits of 
this Saviour received by faith as the 
onlv’ ground of the sinner’s aecept- 
aiiee ; liirecting man to the power of 
the divine Spirit — operating not w ith 
resistless force, but in consistency 
with his free agency, and conveyed 
through the iustruinontality of the 
sacraments, and the ordinances and 
iniiiibtrati\Mis of the sanetuarv, re- 
ceived with humble penitence, faith, 
4 H 
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and prayer — for deliverance from 
the bondao'c of sin, for the renova- 
tion of his aft’ections, for strength to 
advance with increasing vigour in 
the divine life, and filially to attain 
in triumph the licavenly glories of 
his calling* 

“ From the view of the general 
character of our Church in regard 
to doctrine, there results the duly 
of cherishing for her the utmost ve- 
neration, the liveliest aiVeclion, and 
the most steadfast devotion to her 
interests; of-viudicating on all pro- 
per occasions her evangelical claims; 
and above all, of enforcing these 
claims and of lionouring and adorn- 
ing her by indiihing the spirit, and 
displaying the holy infiuenci* of her 
doctrines. INly brethren of the laity! 
it will constitute an awful charge 
against those ^^llo enjoy the pure 
and evangelical doctrines professed 
by our Church, if tliese doctrines 
should not iiidnence their hearts nor 
regulate their life. It will consfiliite 
no inconsiderable portion of that 
guilt, on winch at the last day the 
judge will pronounce the sentence of 
ids wrath, that by their lukewarm, 
their worldly, tlnir unholy lives, 
they dishonoured and woundtd the 
spouse and body of Christ I 

My clerical brethren — if such 
be the guilt of an ungodly layman of 
our Church, what must be the guilt 
of an ungodly servant of her altar; 
of one who to the holy vows of his 
Christian profession has superadded 
the solemn vows of devoting to his 
Lord in the ministry of salvation, his 
soul, body, and spirit, with all their 
powers and affections ? — What must 
be his guilt, if this man of God dis- 
play vices which would point even 
at the man of the worhl the finger of 
scorn? What must be his guilt, if 
excited by the most powerful motives 
that can operate on the heart, he 
does not cultivate and exhibit every 
Christian grace, and discharge every 
Christian duty. My brethren, let 
us think of these things. 

It is only by the evidence of 
renovated aficctions which un hum- 


ble and holy life affords, that the 
minister of our*Church can be faith- 
ful to her doctrines, and to his duty 
of inculcating them. All mysteries 
and all Know'ledge, the tongue of an 
awgel could he speak with one, while 
his unsanctitied life discovers that 
his knowledge and his eloquence, 
exert no iuHnence over his own heart, 
will fall on the hearts of others ‘ as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cyni- 
bal.’ 

“ By his private and his public 
instructions must the minister of our 
Church show' Ins fidelity to her doc- 
trines. If he fail thus to inculcate 
them with diligence, and w ith pru- 
dent but ardent zeal, there is no ex- 
cuse of a worldly or even of a lite- 
rary nature that can shield him from 
the guilt of violating the most so- 
lemn obligations. What, my breth- 
ren, liteiary or worldly occupations 
urged as an apology lor negh cting 
the sheep of Christ which he bought 
with his ileath, ami for whom he 
shell his blood! — Urged by the man, 
to W'hose charge they w i re commit led 
by the great Shepherd oJ tlu‘ sheep; 
and who promisi^d that he would 
‘ devote himself to this one tiling, 
and draw all liis carc'^ anil studies 
this wav,’ that he would be ‘ dili- 
gent in the studies which help to 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
lading aside as much us lie may the 
study of the world and of tlie flesh !’ 
My brethren ! let us read our duty 
and ret al to mind our vows in those 
inimitable oHices by which we were 
bound to the service of the altar — 
And, in the world, in our closets, in 
our supplications at the throne of 
grace, let us remember tliese things* ' 
\\ 1 ( 5 . 

The worship of the Church con- 
forming nearly on all occasions to 
the English Liturgy, is then noticct( ; 
and we extract the conclusion of 
this head of the Discourse. 

** Now my brethren, imperfect 
as is this display, I ask you with 
confidence to pronounce is it posssi- 
hle for piety short of that which 
warms the adoring seraph, is it po.'^i- 
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sible for language which is not dic- 
tated by that iiis[>iriftion that touch, 
ed the lips of the prophet, <o breathe 
devotion more ardent, more su]>linic, 
yet more chaste and tender; to ex- 
press with more force, more .smipfi. 
city, or more putlios, the precious 
truths and promises of tlic (iospel ? 
til this form these truths and pro- 
mises are daily presented to the peo- 
j>Je, and carried to llieir understand- 
ing, their hearts, and atfections. 
'i he Liturgy then preaches willi an 
eloquence and a power that breathes 
in no uninspired book, that animates 
no uninsjiircd tongue. The Liturgy 
like the ark of the covenant pre- 
serves tlie heavenly law. By the 
Liturgy was the flame of divine truth 
kept burning amidst the darkness 
and the desolation of our Zioii. It 
is an iiixaluable depository of all 
those truths vs liicli eonstilute the gos- 
pel, tlie power of (.iod unto salva- 
tion; and fVoin thence the senanfs 
of tlie sanctuary may displav them 
in primilive lustre and apostolic 
power. 

“ If these things he so brethren. 
Clergy and Laity, a question occurs 
ill tlieviiw of your pieaelu'r decqily 
important. Shall vu‘ ilireeily or in- 
directly loosen the liold which this 
Liturgy ought to ha>c (»n the atrcc- 
tjons of onr peojilc, and thus jir**- 
parc the way for the gradual extinc- 
tion of tli<‘ purest source next to the 
lUhle of divine trulli, and eelesUal 
devotion ^ 

“ Cold indeed must be that heart 
which advocates the Jalurgy merely 
because the Cliurcli lias pi escribed 
it, venerable as is her autliority; 
wiiudi mak(‘s it merely the Sliibho- 
leth of a sect ; vNliicli while it denoun- 
ces the least dejiarture from its pre- 
scriptions, neither glows with its 
tires, nor speaks with its tongue. 
The Liturgy eonimands our venera- 
tion, our devoted attaelmieiit, as the 
sacred relic of apostolic times, as 
the precious legacy which martyrs 
wanned with their spirit and wrote 
in their blood ; as the prescription 
i>l the Church which in this case 


/ipcaks with an authority that is ra- 
tified in Heaven — But, I repeat it, 
the Liturgy commands our venera- 
tion, our devoted attachment still 
more, as, next to the Bible, the pu- 
rest source of divine truth and celes- 
tial devotion. 

“ Tlie question then, I repeat it 
also, is deeply important — Shall we 
ilirectly or indirecfly, weaken or 
limit tlic influence of this invaluable 
manual of truth and piety? It would 
be an insult to your Jiqlgrnent to at- 
tciupt to piove, that aberrations 
from tins Liturgy tend to this de- 
plorable result. The question then 
concerning these aberrations is not 
solely a question coiiceriiing the ob- 
ligation of rubrics and ordination 
vows; hut a question whether we 
shall preserve to the Church this 
sourch of truth, this light of devo- 
tion. Tlie evangelical excellence of 
our public service is not its security. 
Against its v'enerable and sober 
forms, th(‘ spirit of enthusiasm wages 
irreconcilable war; and it will be 
ultimately successful if the Clergy, 
the appointed guardians of this Li- 
turgy, \oluntarily surrender any of 
its holy deiotions. Where individual 
jiidgnient is substituted for public 
authority, and where private fancy 
moulds the service at pleasure, all 
security is lost for its presciTation. 
Who shall direct or who shall re- 
strain where private judgment has 
wrested the reins from public lawl 
What part of the ser\ico is secure, 
when the almost iidinitelY varying 
jmlgmeiits of men are permitted to 
alter it? How long will it retain its 
place ill the temple, if v\hen the 
memliers of our Church meet for 
social worship, they substitute for 
the daihf morning ami evening 
prayer, extempore effusions, or even 
premeditated devotions, necessarily 
inferior in excellence and authority 1 
If one should omit the law of God 
as proclaimed in its awful prescrip- 
tions and sanctions by Jehovah him- 
self, on Sinai’s mount, what shall 
])revent another from witliholding 
those sacred services which exhibit 
4 H 2 
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the cheering consolations of Zion's 
bill? One part of the service may be 
omitted for one reason, and another 
part for another. The part omitted 
by one constitutes, iji die judgment 
of another, the briichtest feature in 
the Liturgy. Oiuis:!)ions, alterations, 
additions in the public service, most 
certainly snd naturally produce, the 
impression tfiat some parts of it arc 
defective, others impertect, others 
of litlle moment, and others wholly 
unnecessary. The inevitable result 
is, that V here the Liturgy is veneratetl 
and loved, that veneration and al- 
taelinient arc weakened; and where 
lukewarmness and ontlmsiasm have 
excited an aversion to the Liturgy, 
that aversion is fortified by the au- 
thority even of its guardians. What 
more certain, than the fatal results 
of innovation. Friends then of evan- 
gelical truth ! Honest adcocales of 
vital piety — will you he accessory 
ill depriving the people of the pure 
exhibition of this truth which the 
Lituru’V rontdins, and of tlie indu- 
ence of the ardent sjnnt of piety 
which animates this Liturgy? Friends 
of the Church — w ill ye extinguish her 
brightest glory 1 

“ To preserve then this Liturgy, 
it is essential that both clergy and 
people adhere to it as prescribed by 
the wisdom, the piety, and the au- 
thority of the Church. But let both 
clergy and people remembei that the 
possession of this invaluable bless- 
ing will only tend to tlieir condem- 
nation, if they do not unite in its 
holy devotions with unfeigned re- 
pentance; with lively faith and love; 
and if they do not disjilay in their 
life and conversation, the humble, 
the pure, and the heavenly tempers 
which, by God’s blessing, it is cal- 
culated to form in the souL'^ P. 24, 
From the third general head of 
Bishop HoharFs Discourse on “ the 
present situation of the Church ami 
ihe duties thence resulting,” no ex- 
tracts need be given ; jiartly on ac- 
count of the time that has elapsed 
Mucc the Discourse was delivered, 
and partly because an opportunity 


will soon be found for laying more 
recent information before our read- 
ers. One passage however on at-^ 
tacbmeiit to the Church is too strik- 
ing to be passed over, and it will 
form an appropriate conclusion to 
the article. 

“ The exhibition then of the ge- 
neral character of our Church, im* 
presses the duly of the most devoted 
attachment to her. Letnotthisatlach- 
meiU, best expressed by fidelity to all 
her principles, be branded as narrow 
bigotry, and sectarian xeal. It is an 
enlarged, an elevated, a noble leel- 
iiig ; excited by the evangelical spirit 
winch animates all the public con- 
fessions and formularies of ihc' 
Church, and by the apostolical cha- 
racter which distinguishes her minis- 
try and ordinances. It is an attach- 
ment therclore to a* system which, 
exhibiting the faith once delivered 
to the saints and bearing the stamp 
of apostolic authority, must he the 
best calculated, if its ad\ocates and 
professors are faithful to its jirinci- 
ples, to extend in its purity the king- 
dom of the Redeemer, and to ad- 
vance most eftectually the salvation 
of man. — Let us then my brethren, 
with united hearts and voices and in 
the fulness of affection, offer for 
our Cliurch the prayer — ‘ Peace be 
within ihy walls and prosperity with- 
in iby palaces,’” P- 31. 


Analysis of Bishop Baits Second 
anil Third Sermons in “ Some im- 
portant Point soj J*rimifiveChris- 
tianitif deft ndid," In I lols. Loud, 
1714.^ (Vol. I. p. 39—134.) 

The object of Bishop Bull’s Second 
and Third Sermons is to correct the 
errors entertained by two different 
parties respecting the state of the 
soul after death. 'The second in 
opposition to the opinion held by 
pome professeil (liristians, that ihe 
soul extinguished with the body, 
and that the resurrection is of the 
whole man, both soul and body, 
7 
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inaintains, that it subsists after 
death, and when it is dislodged from 
the body, hath a place of abode pro- 
vided for it by God, till the resur- 
rection of the body again.” Tlie 
third combats the notion of,soine*of 
the Sociiiians, that the soul is in a 
state of uuconaciousnefcs, or sleep, 
<ifter deatli, until the resurrection; 
and then proc^eeding to attack the 
Jh)|)ish doctrine of purgatory, (of 
which, as well as the other doctrines 
of lliat church, Bi'jhop Bull, even 
in tlie dangerous days of James II. 
was a vigorous oppiigner,) in pur- 
suance of this latter object, main- 
tains, that “ the soul presently after 
deatli, hath its })roper jdace allotted 
by Ciod, of haj)j)iness or iniserv, ac, 
cording as the man liath been good 
or bad in his past life. Both an* on 
tlie text Acts i. 25. where it is re- 
corded that IMatthias was elected 
into the ministry, “ from which J udas 
by transgression fell, that he mi^ht 
to his own place, " ISovv, as the 
Bishop remarks, there has been much 
variety of opinion on this passage. 
He mentions Hammond’s opinion, 
which is thus shortly ex])laiiicd by 
Kosenniuller, “ Alii hanc phrasin de 
mccessort Judet explicant ita ut in- 
Jiniiivus pendeat a verbo et 

vertendum sit, ut abcat ad locum suum 
A*, ut locum suum occupi t that is, 
that he should go and betake him- 
self to Ills proper province in the 
apostleship.” lint, as the Bishop 
argues, it is moia* natural that the 
Words should be referred to the last 
mentioned person, nor is there any 
reason for iiitroilucing a parenthesis 
here; nor, lastly, ha\e we any rea- 
s(m for thinking that each A}>ostle 
hat! his distinct place in the ajmstle- 
ship. One of llamiiioiid's own ar- 
guments against Bull’s interjireta- 
tion, seems to us singularly weak, 
and rather betrays a misapprehen- 
sion of the moaning intended to be 
given to the text. Bole thus shortly 
states it, “ Jnfernum non erat locus 
Judee proprius sed omnibus damna- 
lis communis."' But the word 
though, no doubt, it frt<iucntly dc^ 


.notes exclusive possession, almost as 
frequently denotes possession not 
exclusive, for instance, Matt. ix. 1 . 
5 woXi? is not the city where 
Christ alone dwelt, but the city to 
which he belonged. Plenty of in- 
stances may be found in any Greek 
Lexicon. Hammond's second argu- 
ment may ])erhaps have more weight, 
that a sentence of eternal condem- 
nation was not likely to proceed 
from one of the Apostles, but that 
he would leave that to God. In 
snjiport of this, he quotes Chrysos- 
tr>m on v. IG. where he praises Luke 
(Peter) for only stating the facts, 
and not adding any insulting remark 
on the fall of Judas, and observes, 
that whatever the Apostle says, 

T 195 TTJtf&vsrn? OictXsysTai. I'heo- 
pliylaet agrees with Hammond, and 
his interpretation is mentioned by 
(Ixumeiuiis and Didymus*. To 
this, however, it may be answered, 
that the sentence of condemnation 
is not more severe than that passed 
by the Apostles elsewhere ; that the 
occasion seemed almost to require 
the solemn recording of what may 
surely be called a judicial, not a 
private condemnation ; or tliat, after 
all, it only amounts to this, that St. 
Peter asserted that Judas was, like 
all other human beings, gone to re- 
ceive the reward of his actions in 
the ])lace appointed for that pur- 
pose. To what has been said, we 
should add Schlcusner's remark on 
the word Jto?, that it frequently sig- 
nifies d(st hiatus, (see 1 Tim. ii. (j. 
and \i. 15. Gal. vi. tl.) a translatiot 
jierfeetly adajited to Bishop Bull’s ex- 
planation; but w'c cannot at all agiec 
w^ith the interpretation Schleusner 
proposes of the passage in question, 
iimier the word tottoj, where, after 
justly ohsi'rviug, that rot 

ToTTotf Tuo;, means, esse in statu et con- 
ditionc aticujus, and is, in fact, an 

* We have it not in oiii power at the 
)iiesent nioiiiciit to refer to either; but on 
Haniniond’s own shewing, it appeai> that 
tliey only yioUion his interpi elation as one 
tiiat had hern otfered, without giving it 
the sanction of their authoiity. 
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Hebraism, (sey Buxtorf, in Lex, 
Talniiui. p. 2001. and llottiiiger, 
a])iid Rheiifcrd. p. 399.) he f^oes on, 
flue etiam commode fra/ii potest 
locus Act. i. 25. uhi suspicor for- 
mulam k, t. nihil aliud 

^ignijicare quam venire in eani con- 
ditionein quam qnis meruit, adeo- 
que h. h de morle violenta Judee 
proditoris Christi a Luca (Petro) 
adhihitam fuisse. Tlie two j)hrases 
do not seem to ns at all connected, 
farther than liaiiiiii the word ro^r^ 
ill each ; besides that, as it appears 
to ns, this explanation \\ould leallv 
make the whole passa;^e nonsense. 
The Apostle would then sav, that 
Jud as tell from Ins apo>tlcship that 
lie might meet the death he deserv- 
ed ; an assertion which, as far as it 
can be umlerslood, is untrue. I'he 
Bishop, however does not lea\e Ins 
own cxphinalion without continua- 
tion ; for, after obber\iug that the 
Alexandrian MS. reads d'txarr; in- 
stead of (which certuiiily is re- 
markable,) lie goes on to ([note pas- 
.sages from the writings ot tlie con- 
tcmjmiaries of the Aposlh's, which 
.show that, ill tliat ag(‘, the }»hrase 
used in the jiassage beiore us was 
always uiuierstood to mean, “ a 
man’s going presently after death 
into his proper place ot hapjiiness 
or misery.” The passages are (we 
quote from Archbishop Make's Ge- 
nuine Epistles) Poly carp, Philipp. 
i\. Clement, 1 C’or. v. twice, Barna- 
bas, xix. Ignatius, Mag lies. v. ami 
Ireiiaeiis, V. 31 . 

We now jirocced to give an ana- 
l;sis of the first in order of the 
Bishop's sermons. The argument 
contained in them, as he oliscrves, 
is addressed to those only who ad- 
mit the authority of Scrijiture ; and 
the texts from w^hich he proves his 
jioints are as follows. 

(1.) Solomon, Ecclcs. xii, 7. 
** Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and tln^ sj>irit shall 
reiurp to God who gave it.” This 
idca'^K^ a return to Go<l, is con- 
firmeJl by the author of tht Book of 
Wisdom iii. 1, “ But the souls of 


the riglitcou.s arc in the hands of 
Ciod, and no torment shall touch 
them.*' But if any man doubt So- 
lomon's meaning, let him consult 
Ecclcsiast. iii. wdierc, in speaking of 
God’s ju>t judgment at a certain 
time, he says, (ver. 17.) ** I said in 
mine heart, God shall judge tlie 
righteous and the wicked, for there 
is a time there for^vverv pnrposi*, 
and for every work.'* And then he 
goes on to suppose an unbeliever 
saying, that there is no such futurii 
judgment, and no ditl’erenee lietw een 
the soul of iinm and brute, and that 
theretore, present enjoyment alone 
IS to he coveted. (>er. 21.) “ Mho 
kiioweth the spiiit of a man that 
goeth upward, and tlie spirit of a 
beiL'.t that goeth downwards i. e. 
M ho can see that there is any dif- 
ference between mamand beast i In 
answer to whicli, at tlie mid of tli(‘ 
book, ill ev|n*essiug bis serious opi- 
nion, he uses the words ol the first- 
quoted text. 

(2.) Matt. \. 2B. “ Pear not them 
whitli aie abb' to kill the body, but 
not able to kill the soul.'’ Here is 
a direct assertion of tin* soul's im- 
inoiliility; noi can it be uiged in 
rejily, that tins refer'- only to the 
litter desliucthm of the soul, v\hich 
cannot be, because God lias pro- 
mised a resurrection ; for the same 
argniiieiit would apjily to the impos- 
bibility of killing the body. 

(3.) Our Saviour said at his death, 
(Luke xxiii. 4G.) “ Fatln'r, into thy 
hands 1 commit my spirit.” He knew 
that he had a sjnrit wliieh should 
remain after his body ; and that it 
may not he said that this is true of 
Christ alone, St. Steplimi uses the 
same expression at his death, (Acts 
\ii. 59.) 

(4.) Luke xxiii. 43. “ Verily, I 
say unto you, this day shall thou be 
with me in Paradise.” These words 
are surely alone a positive ])roof 
that the soul dies not with the body. 

(5.) The Mew Testament speaks 
jicrpelually of sejiarate spirits of 
men. Heb. xii. 23. the true C'hris- 
tians are said to be joined “ to the 
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spirits of jiiBt men made j)crfect V* 
The Bishop also acyiices the well- 
known text of St. Peter i, and con- 
tends that it proves the existence of 
the spirits of the wicked destroyed 
by the Hood. • 

(G.) 2 (^>r. V. 3. We arc. . . 
willinii' ratlicT to be absent from the 
IkmIv, and to be present with the 
Lord/' A Jiiaii therefore, (that is, 
!iis soul,) may ‘be absent from his 
body, anil subsist without it. In tlie 
same eliaj>ter, when St. Paul says, 
that he knows not wlielher his vision 
was ill lh(* body, or out of tlie body, 
he proxes that the soul can subsist 
without the body. 

(7.) The Saddiieees disbelieved 
the existence of tlie soul, without 
the body. They llioup;ht that iio- 
thiiiu; except (iod existed, which 
was not perceptible to sense. '^I'hey 
thought that the were pban- 

tasiiis rai'^ed by (lod, that the soul 
hud im separate existence, and that 
coiiseipientlv th(‘re was no resur- 
rection. It is, ill fact, absurd to 
adopt tlie first (d’ tlu'se tt-neis and 
reject the second ; and rive versa, 
the admission of tin* second (‘iitads 
the admission of the first. For the 
body is not an ad\(‘nlif ious thinii in 
iniin; it is a constituent pait of the 
whole so called. It was made be- 
fore the* soul, and with it made a 
living* man; (see 1 Thess. \. 23.) 
Now, if this he so, and if the sonl 
subsist separately after death, either 
it must for ever remain so, or the 
body must be called to life agatin. 
The first hypothesis is absurd, tor 
the soul without the body is incom- 
plete, and “ would remain as it 
were a lialf man,” which seems re- 
pugnant to the order of things esta- 
blished by Dixine Wisdom. Tiie 
union, indeed, has been destroyed 
by sill, but will be renewed through 

* Roseniinillfr says here “ T£XEi«£70ai — 
.si{!;nilicfit statuni o|Aimiini .ul (jii.un annua' 
a eorpore sepaiata? pirvcniu' posMiiit.” 
Hanniunnl seems to refer the passage to 
the tiiiid bliss of heaven. 

t On this text see Liglilfootj Hor, llebi. 
Op, torn. ii. p. 5o4. 


the mercy promised in Christ Jesus, 
and end no more. ' He then, who 
denies the separate existence of the 
soul, must deny, if he w^oiild be con- 
sistent, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. 

(8.) The Pharisees altogether de- 
nied the truth of the opinion of the 
Saddiieees on these points ; and St, 
Paul, as we learn from Acts xxiii. G. 
openly declared that he agreed with 
lliein as to the resurrection ; a be- 
lief which, as wc have shown, ne- 
cessarily eji tails I he Hjelief of the 
soul’s se[)arate existence. 

(D.) But surely our Lord decides 
the question, when he says, Matt, 
xxii. 31, 32. “ As touching the re- 
surrection of tlie dead, have yc not 
read that wliieh was spoken to you 
by tiod, saying, 1 am the God of 
Ahiaham, of Isaac, and of Jacobi 
God is not the (iod of the dead, 
hut of the living '’/’ This is an ar- 


♦ The terrible bias wliioh the mind con- 
tracts in the niteipietation of Scripture, 
by coming to it, not with a prodispositjon 
to leccjvc v\h.itcver is revealed there, but 
With a Ksolnlion to explain whatevei oc- 
curs ill Holy Writ, according fi» a syslcin 
built up, a? it IS foolisldy imagined, on 
biimaii ie<i>on, cannot be set in a stronger 
light, than by the consideration of tlie 
Vfiy singular Tact, that the text whicii 
8i'>liop Bull alleges iieie,aud with so mucli 
justice, as at oiicc establishing the separate 
existence of the soul, has been used by 
some of tlie .Socim.ui'', for the very oppo- 
site purpose, VI/. that of disproving any 
such separate existence. Their argument 
IS not veiy clearly stated by Hammond, 
and we theiefore sabjoin what appeals to 
us a nioie intelligible statement of it. They 
suppose Christ to he arguing merely for 
the lesurrection of the body, and that his 
argument is this. Siiu’e God is the God 
of tlic living, and also the God of Ahra- 
liani, altiiough Abraham is dead, he cannot 
be so dead that he shall not live again. 
Therefore Abiaham shall rise again, or 
there shall be a resurrection of tlie body. 
Now, say they, this argument of our Sa- 
viom, IS not conclusive, if it be granted 
that souls have a separate existence after 
death , lor it niiglit then be answeied, tiial 
as he who lives in soul, may justly be called 
//I mg', (i\5d’s bi'iiig the God of Abraham, 
aiul jet the God of the living only, are 
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gumeiit against the Sadducees, and 
clearly proves the actual existence 
of Abraham, Isaac, aud Jacob; be- 
cause “ to be one’s God, implies a 
present relation to him, and no re- 
lation can continue \^lierc either 
of the relatives is taken away.” 

To this sense of our Saviours 


two assertions perfectly consistent, without 
at all supposing' any resurrection of the body. 
Yet we cannot, tiiey continue, without im- 
piety, suppose that Christ used an argii- 
iiient capable of receivinj; an answer. The 
alternative, the‘n, is, that that supposition 
on which an answer can be "iveii to it, is 
untrue, that is, that souls do not subsist in 
a separate state after the deat»i of the 
body. That there is in^jenuity in this ar- 
gument, (ingenuity which have been 

better employed,) no one will deny ; but 
it contains gross fallacies. It will be suf- 
ficient to point out the mam source of the 
falsehood, which consists in an erroneous 
view of the scope of the argument. 
Christ was not arguing for the resurrection 
of the body enlt/f nor against persons who 
denied that point, while they allowed the 
subsistence of the soul ; but against those 
who denied the subsistence of any life, 
citlier of soul or body, after the phenome- 
non called death. Now' it is abundantly 
manifest, that they who held such a belief, 
could have no answer to give to our Sa- 
viour’s argument. It is true, that this 
argument would not be conclusive, as a 
proof of the resurrection of the body, 
against those who allow a separate subsist- 
ence, but deny any such resurrection. 
Such, however, weie not the Saddticees, 
against whom our Lord produced it. It 
must be observed too, that it was not ne- 
cessary for onr Saviour, in disputing against 
them, to define what kind of life liis argu- 
ment went to establish, whether a separate 
subsistence, or a future resiiiTection. It 
established that there was some life after 
death, and was therefore conclusive against 
the .Saddiicees, who denied this in toto. 
The argument is therefore used by Bishop 
Bull in a narrower sense than it was by 
onr Saviour. His method of applying it is 
short and neat. Rosctiniuller’s too, de- 
serves statement. After observing that 
God, where followed by a possessive case, 
means benefactor optimus atque poientis- 
simus (tvt^yinjg) he says, “ erg o recte cmi^ 
ektdituri. Si Deus nunc arihuc est Deus 
(PS^ ct £t/i^y£Ti]^) Abrahatni, 
quitunl Abrakamum vivere et existei'e. 
Nam non existenti heneficia tnbui non 
possunU* 


words Polycarp referred at his mar- 
tyrdom, (see martyrdom of Polycarp 
in Wake, § 14. or apud Euseb. 
E. II. iv. lf>.) when he said “ oh! 
God — of all the just men who live 
b .'fore thee.” lie afterwards pray- 
ed that he might be received that 
day among the martyrs before (yod. 
Justin Martyr too, in his second 
Apology, (p. 9(>.) expressly says 
that the passage here (pioted by 
Christ clearly proves the actual ex- 
istence of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. To this notion too our 
Church refers in the Burial Service, 
ill the prayer beginning “ Oh ! Al- 
might} (lod, w ith whom do live, <icc.'' 

This, says the Bishop in conclu- 
sion, was the orthodox doctrine of 
the earliest Christians, aud refer- 
ence is made to it in all the earliest 
Liturgies. Nor would the Church 
allow any n»an to leach an opposite 
opinion. The first (“ to pass by 
the dreams of those infamous here- 
tics, the Valentinians,”) who affirm- 
ed the dissolution of the soul with 
the body, were the Arabian here- 
tics, in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. (See Euseb. E. II. vi. 37.) 
A solemn council, at which Origen 
presided, being held against them, 
condemned them so severely, that 
to sa\e themselves from an anathe- 
ma, they renounced their error. 

But beside all this, the generality 
of the Heathen civilized nations 
were not hindered by their wrangling 
and contentious philosopliers from 
believing the subsistence of the soul 
of man after the death of his body. 
This belief existed also in America, 
(See Acosta, B. v. c. 7.) and in no 
savage nation is the original religion 
taught by God to the brst man, so 
utterly lost that they have no notion 
of the soul’s subsistence after death. 

The second in order of these Ser- 
mons begins with noticing the opi- 
nion that the soul lies asleep as it 
were after death. But if it be true 
that the soul lives after death, this 
opinion is refuted by the simple 
consideration that the life of the 
boul is perception, (hat the soul 
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,^^ich (Joes perceive cannat be 
said to subsist# Our souls do not, 
indeed, now perceii^ without the 
body, but they reason without its 
assistance, and we may therefore 
atiirm that \vc have a faculty whic^i 
will act and operate even when I lie 
body is at an end. How this can 
be it would be as fruitless for us to 
enquire as for the blind to enter on 
enquiries respecting colour ; each 
enquirer re^quires an additional seiibe. 
it is enough for us that the fact is 
asserted in revelation, to which llie 
great Verulani has said our enqui- 
ries about the soul must at last be 
bound. Let us now then enquire 
whether the rest of Scripture does 
not conbrin the doctrine implied in 
the text, that the good and bad 
have distinct portions immediately 
after death, and before the final 
judgment. 

Most of the texts alleged in the 
forioer Discourse, apply to this ; 
then we heard our Saviour ]>rinci- 
pally, now let us hear his disciples. 

(1.) St. Paul (2 Cor. xii.) in speak- 
ing of paradise, which Scripture 
says is the receptacle of the souls 
of good men, says that they live, 
operate, and have a perception ol 
excellent things. The jo).s oi the 
third heaven as iut>st perfect, 
were first displayed to him, being 
those which the faithful will enjoy 
after judgment ; and then, lest so 
long an expectation should discou- 
rage us, the intermediate joys ol 
paradise, to be entered on ininic- 
diately after death, were shown for his 
own comfort and for that of otliers. 

(2.) St. Paul (Philipp, i. 23.) 
says that he desires “ to depart, 
and be with Christ, which is far 
better.’^ This could not be if he 


• liightfoot, Hor. Heb. Op. Tom. ii. 
p. 564. says that paradise and the third 
heaven are the svimc, in this place of St. 
Paul; but Grotius, on liukc xxiii. 45. 
^ives exactly Bishop Bull’s explanation, 
and assigns the same reason for both states 
being revealed. 
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were to sink into a lethargy and 
lose all perception. Tie desires not 
to he fre# only from his labours, 
but to be with Christ, and it is this 
last which he snys is Jar better. 

(3.) St. Paul (2 Cor. v. B, 7, 8.) 
says “ we (meaning the faithful in 
general) are willing to he absent 
from the body'’ (a manifest refer- 
ence to the immediate state of the 
soul aftiT death, and not after the 
resurrection, when body and soul 
will he united again) and to he 
present with the Lorcb Thus he 
pl.iiiily asserts that the souls of the 
faithful, immediately after death, 
are present with the Lord. 

(4.) Our Saviour, (Luke xxiii. -13.) 
when the thief asked that he would 
remember inm wdien he came to his 
kingdom, promises more, viz. that 
that day lie should he with him in 
paradise. Unless paradise had been 
a place of happiness, of what use 
would the promise he I But the 
thief, to whom it was made; was a 
Jew. Let us see then what were 
the notions of the Jews about para- 
dise. We know' that this word pri- 
marily signified among them the 
garden of Eden, Adam's first happy 
abode, and then syiiibolically the 
state of the good souls which had 
left this state and were waiting for 
yet higher joys in heaven *. They 

* Lightfoot, ubi supra, says that wc 
arc to understand jiaiadisc and the Ccelunt 
Siipremiim, as the same. He has several 
quotations from the Rabbis, but, as far as 
we are judges, not one justifying liim in 
that assertion ; and his inference, viz. that 
our Saviour here “ loquitur cUm vul^o et 
trd captum latronis^ ftUurum stilicet eum 
in cwlo cum Christo atque omnibus justis 
vitAfuncHs,'^ seems to us quite disproved 
by Bull’s remarks in the text. Grotius 
on this place altogether agrees in Bull’s 
views, and refers, also, to many passages 
ill Rabbinical writers, expressly establish- 
ing a difl'ercnce between paradise and 
heaven. His note on this passage is ex- 
tremely valuable, as is that of Wetstcin, 
who oil the authority of Origen, Tertulliaii, 
and otlier writers, confirms the opinion of 
Bishop Bulli The same argimuiils as 

4. 1 
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distinguished pantdise from the third 
heaven. Thek prayer for the dying 
was that he might have s#portion in 
paradise, and the world to come. 
Besides, our Saviour could not 
mean to promise the thief immedi- 
ate access to heaven, as we are 
taught that he himself ascended not 
for three days. (It should be ob- 
served here that the Jews placed 
both paradise and Gehenna in Sheol 
or Hades, (see Rosenmullcc 
on Luke xvi. 23.) So that as Camp- 
bell observes, (Vol. i. Diss. vi. p. 
282.) our Saviour in his promise to 
the thief, said nothing inconsistent 
with what is affirmed of his descent 
into Hades, in the Psalms, Acts, 
and Apostle’s Creed. The whole 
of Campbeirs Dissertation on the 
word but particularly the 

latter part, in which he discusses 
at full length several of the passages 
adduced i5y bishop Bull, and con- 
firms his explanation, is very well 
worth reading.) 

(5.) In Luke xvi, 23. and follow- 
ing verses, we are told of the rich 
man who was in torments, while 
the poor man was carried by angels 
into Abraham's bosom. This is a 
parable indeed, but its very scope 
is to shew what becomes of the souls 
of the good and bad after death. 
It was spoken to the Jews and must 
be explained according to their tra- 
ditions. Now the Jewish Church 
thought that the souls of the faith- 
ful Were carried at their death, by 
angels, inlo paradise. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast on Caiitic. iv. 12. says> 
in speaking of the garden of Eden, 
that “ no one can enter there ex- 
cept the just, whose souls are car- 
ried thither by Angels." Now we 
cannot think our Saviour would have 
countenanced any erroneous opini- 
ons of the Jews. 

(G.) Let us next see what the 


those of the Bhhop are used by Cheitomasm 
10 tbe;.Bytitagnia Khdiferd. p. 364. and he 
opiniou ot Drusius on the same 


Doctors of the Church say. St* 
Clement, 1 Corinth* c. &0* says that 
** they who fiifish their course with 
joy, and shall 

be manifested at CbrisPs coming, 
^r it is written, (Isaiah xxvi. 20.) 

* enter into thy chambers a little 
while, till rny fury and wrath be 
past over, and 1 will remember the 
good day, and wdll raise you frohi 
your graves.* " The Chaldee Para- 
phrast here says that the words 
were always understood, by the 
Jew's> of the resurrection at the 
last day. That the chambers of 
the righteous were explained of the 
previous abode of the righteous, is 
certain from the Paraphrast on 2 
Esdras iv. 35, 30. where the souls 
of the righteous, in their chambers, 
are made to ask when their full re- 
ward will be given. See Rev. vi* 
.9,10,11. 

Again, Clement in the beginning 
of this Epistle says that Peter went 
to the place of glory ; and he speaks 
even more plainly in his Liturgy 
in the Office for the Dead. (Sec 
Constit. Apostol. viii. c. 41.) So 
does Justin Martyr in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, (prope init.) where he 
distinctly lays down our doctrine, 
and in the same work (p. 307.) con- 
demns the Gnostics for teaching 
that the souls of the godly go at 
once to heaven. Even those of the 
Fathers w ho imagined the abode of 
the godly to be a subterraneous re- 
gion, yet allow that the good and 
bad have their deserved habitations 
before the judgment. See Irenacus 
V. 31. ii. 03. v. 30. Tertullian Apol. 
c. 47. and (even after his adopting 
the heresy of Montanus) dc Anira. 
c. 55. 

The ancient prayers for the dead 
were cither general commemorations 
of the deceased faithful at the Eu- 
charist, with a reference to the 
consummation of bliss at the gene- 
ral resurrection, or prayers actually 
used at funerals, consisting of good 
wishes of the living accompanying 
the soul to paradise, of which they 
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'^heliened^ it already posieted. This 
is the supposition of ^11 these pray- 
crsy (see particularly those in the 
Clementine Liturgy, and those men- 
tioned in the Ecclesiastical Hierar- 
chy) so that they directly oppos# 
the notion of purgatory. This doc- 
trine was unknown, for at least 300 
y^ars, in the Christian Church. 
St. Clement, in the passages already 
cited, supposes Only one place for 
the deceased faithful, and he (or 
whoever is the author) in 2 Cor. 
viii. decidedly says that nothinc: can 
be done to alter the state of the 
dead. Even the Papists allow this 
Epistle to be very old, and most of 
them ascribe it to Clement. So 
Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. p. 
223.) expressly says that the good 
go to a better region, the bad to a 
worse, before judgment ; and in his 
2nd Apol. p. GG. he says that the 
souls of good men live happily, free 
from punishment after death. Simi- 
lar quotations, if necessary, might 
be produced from the Doctors of 


on the Trinity. 

the first 300 years. See, howerer, as 
siHhcient, Questions and Answers to 
the Orthodox Qu. 75. whose author 
lived probably after the 3d century. 

The notion of purgatory arose 
from an absurd fancy of Origen, 
that all souls shall at the judgment 
go through a purgatory fire, longer 
or shorter, according to their sins, 
St. Austin, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, began to doubt whe- 
ther this might not be between death 
and judgment, but he could not de- 
cide the point to his own satisfac- 
tion. At the end of that century 
Pope Gregory set about proving the 
existence of purgatory by idle stories 
of ghosts pretended to have come 
thence. Four hundred years after, 
John XVIII. or MX. settled a holi- 
day when prayers were to be made for 
souls in |>urgalory, as if the Church 
had been deficient in charity up to 
that time ; and the doctrine was 
turned to a matter of faith by the 
cabal at Florence, iii 143U. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Select Scriptural Proofs of the Tri^ 
nify, arranged in four Discourses 
delivered in the Chapel oj Trinity 
College, Dublin ; to which are 
annexed Notes and Illustrations. 
JBy the Very Reverend Richard 
Graves, D.D. M.R.TA, Dean 
of Ardagh ; King's Professor of 
Divinity, in Trinity College, 
Dublin: and Chaplain to llis 
Excellency Earl Talbot, 144 pp. 
Kivingtoiis. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity briefly stated and defended, 
and the Church of England vin- 
dicated from the Charge of Un- 
charitableness in retaining the 
Athanasian Creed. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M.A. of St. 
John's College, Cambridge: Cu^ 


rate of the United Parishes of 
Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
and St. Leonard, Foster-lane. 
189 pp. Cadell. 

Medals, and pillars, and triumphal 
arches are not of more iuiportauce 
in arranging and aHeerfaiuing the 
transactions of secular history, than 
arc rites and cerennmies which may 
be traced to a certain period, before 
which they were unknown, and since 
which they have been uniformly and 
uiiiiiterriiptediy observed, iu bearing 
witness to the doctrines of re\ealed 
religion, as matters of fj^ct and his- 
torical record. The Jew cannot be 
confuted iu alleging circumcision 
in proof of the election of his nation 
in Abraham, and the passover m 
proof of their redemption fronj 
4 I 2 
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Eg^'ptiaii bonila^i^: the Christian is 
himself coiiviheed, and is capable 
of convincing others, that the cele- 
bration of the Supper of the Lord 
i a proj)i‘r and perpetual memorial 
of the death of Christ, and that the 
administration of Baptism is also a 
permanent and visible record of 
loan’s admission, through Christ, 
into covenant with Go<l. 

These sacraments ha\ e been wisely 
made the means of perpetuating and 
propagating, in all ages and through 
all countries, the most important 
doctrines of the Christian Church. 
The doctrine of the remission of 
sins, through the onl}' propitiation 
of the death of Christ, can never be 
superseded while the Supper 4»f the 
3.ord continues to be observed ; and 
the doctrine of the Trinity in Uintv 
is inculcated upon every disciple in 
every place, in which Baptism is 
administered in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Ko person can he 
baptized, according to the formu- 
lary prescribed b\ our l.ord, with- 
out rciiimding all who arc present 
upon the occasion, that one inclis- 
pcnsiblc condition of Christian dis- 
cipleship, is a profession of faith in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Giiost. 

The wisdom of this divine insti- 
tuiton will a^ppear more fully upon 
consideration of the order of our 
Saviour's precept, and of the man- 
ner ill which Baptism was adminis- 
tered in the primitive and apostolic 
age. It was not administered indis- 
eriniinately, to any who were dis- 
posed to s€?ek and to receive it. 
The first office of the Apostles was 
to teach, or, more properly, to make 
disciples of the nations, and to in- 
struct them in the great and distin- 
guishing principles of the Christian 
faith : nor were the disciples bap- 
tized until these principles had been 
duly impressed upon their minds, 
and they had made ]n‘ufessioii of 
their belief and acceptance of the 
truth. This order mayibe observed 
in ail the baptisms recorded in the 


Setiptnfes, end it retained iti ^ 
the extraordinary diligence, with 
which the caieehtimens were pre- 
pared for baptism in the primitive 
church. This order should be borne 
in mind, in considering the force 
and bearing of the baptismal com- 
mission, delivered to the Apostles, 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It is not to be supposed, that the 
primitive liisciples'^would look into 
the writings of the Apostles, to 
ascertain tne nature and terms of 
the faith, in which tAey had been 
baptized ; f/ie^ had been previously 
instructed iu the faith, and thejf 
needed no further instruction. The 
case of the disciples in succeeding 
ages was different ; and we who 
have not had the benefit of the same 
apostolical initiation in the Chris- 
tian faith, may rightly consult the 
Scriptures, and especi<\ll) the Epis- 
tles, to comprehend the meaning 
and import of that name, in which 
we have been baptized, and in which 
our Saiiour enjoined, that all na- 
tions shoiild he baptized. It is for 
us to open the writings of the Apos- 
tles, to weigh the terms and cha- 
racters under which they addressed 
the primitive churches, and to as- 
certHin iu what faith and doctrine 
concerning the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy S]>mt, it is insinuated, that 
these first disciples had been both 
instructed aud baptized, it is for 
us to inquire, whether the Apostles 
delivered their salutations and bene- 
dictions in the nanic of t/ie Father 
onlt/, and whether they described 
and represented Him as alone and 
exclusively possessed of divine attri- 
butes; or whether they upon occa- 
sion combined with the name of the 
Father, that of the Son, and that of 
tlie Holy Spirit also, and whether 
they ascribed unto the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, and to none other 
but to the Son, and to the Holy 
Sjiirit, the same perfections as they 
ascribe<l unto the Father, and whe- 
ther they ascribed these perfections 
without any resiriction or limitation 
of meaning. It is unquestionable 
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thtti flitide peff<3Ctiot)0 are 'ascribed 
unreservedly and iiidiscriitiinately 
to the Son and to the Holy Spirit as 
well as unto the Father: they are 
also ascribed cursorily, and without 
explanation, and therefore it is pr«- 
bable, that these allusions, however 
to us indistinct, were familiar to 
.those to whom they were originally 
addressed, and who needed no in- 
formation conOerning them. The 
ApostlesT, desirous above all things 
of the edification of their converts, 
would not have spoken cursorily 
4nd superficially of the most sub- 
lime and mysterious doctrines, if 
their converts had not been previ- 
ously instructed and established in 
the truth of these doctrines. They 
enlarged and insisted at length upon 
the minor doctrine of justification ; 
but that was a controverted doc- 
trine, and one upon which it was 
necessary to afford instruction. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, laid 
down ill the baptismal commission, 
may be properly called the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian 
faith : it is the doctrine, without the 
declaration of which no minister has 
authority to baptize ; without the 
tacit acknowledgment of which on 
the part of himself or his sureties no 
person can be baptized. This doc- 
trine hath nevertheless been the 
occasion of many an arduous con- 
test ; and it is a powerful evidence 
of its truth and authenticity, that 
the various controversies which have 
been agitated concerning it, have 
always terminated in its more com- 
plete confirmation. Notwithstand- 
ing all the objections, w^hich have 
again and again been alleged against 
it, as a doctrine both unscriptiiral 
and unreasonable, it continues to be 
professed and maintained by men 
of the clearest judgment and the 
most comprehensive minds, by men 
of the profoundcst erudition and 
the[:|bost exact and accurate know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. In the 
<lecay of learning, this doctrine was 
not obscured either in the eastern 
w in the w'ostcrn church; on the 


revival, and in the progress of learn- 
ing, the evidences of its authenticity 
have been enlarged rather than con- 
tracted, have been strengthened 
rather than impaired. 

In the present day, it is again 
controverted with unabated zeal 
and vehemence ; and it is consola- 
tory to know, that the champions 
of the truth are not indifferent or 
unequal to the contest which chal- 
lenges their exertions. The titles 
of two recent publications arc pre- 
fixed to the ))resent article, the au- 
thors of which have on other occa- 
sions proved themselves to be pos- 
sessed of deep and varied learning, 
and shew their acquaintance with 
the subject which they have lately 
undertaken to discuss, by the clear 
and luminous view in which they 
place it. Roth profess to write for 
the same class of readers, namely, 
those who have neither leisure nor 
learning to study more elaborate 
treatises; and while their discourses 
contain much which may serve as a 
manual to renew the recollections of 
the professional divine, they will not 
fail in their principal intention of 
conveying instruction to the ordi- 
nary reader, on a doctrine of the 
very highest importance. 

Doctor Graves, in his first dis- 
course, treats of the baptismal com- 
mission, of the apostolical benedic- 
tion, and of other passages, by which 
the doctrine of the Trinity is illus^ 
trated and confirmed ; in the other 
discourses, he dwells principally 
upon the kindred question of our 
Lord's Divinity. The second dis- 
course comprehends an able sum- 
mary of the divinity and incarna- 
tion of Christ, asserted in John u 
1, 3, 3. 14. ; and of the Socinian 
perversions of that text, the true 
exposition of which is confirmed by 
parallel texts of Scripture, and by 
%^arious instances of adoration paid 
to Christ, by his Apostles, and 
claimed and nut discountenanced 
by him : and it is justly observed, 
that nf the Redeemer could be 
invoked as God without idolatry 
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under any circuipstance, it must 
then have been known he was God ; ^ 
a Ad if this was then true, he must 
be God for ever.” In the third 
discourse, the Dean proceeds, in 
opposition to the Socinian dogma, 
that the disciples, according to the 
evangelical history, considered 
Christ a mere man, to produce 
some of the miracles which he 
wrought, and to draw the very op- 
posite conclusion from the manner 
in which he wrought them, and 
from the impression which they 
produced at the time : 

Various other examples might be 
collected from tlie evangelic history, in 
which the nature of the mighty works 
wrought by our Lord, combined with the 
circumstances attending them, evidently 
tended to produce a strong impression on 
the minds of tlie spectators, that the power 
thus displayed was iniievent in our Lord 
himself, exercised according to his own 
choice, and so stupendous in its nature, 
sp unlimited in its extent, that it could 
not beioug to any being less than the God 
of Nature, the Creator and Ruler of the 
world. 

The same examples also tend to prove, 
that our Lord did not correct this impres* 
sion as exaggerated and erroneous, or check 
the expression of it as unwarrantably trans- 
ferring to him the honour due only to God j 
a precaution which eveiy other prophet so 
vigilantly observed, and which was so pe- 
culiarly adapted to our Saviour's pious and 
humble character. But, on the contrary, 
it appears he received tho homage thus 
paid, as clearly due to him, and encouraged 
the faith which dictated it, as consistent, 
rational, apd praiseworthy.” P. 74. 

In the same discourse, the divi-r 
nity of Christ is plainly inferred, 
from the power which he possessed, 
of creating all things ; of bestowing 
and restoring life ; of searching th^ 
heart; of forgiving sins; and pf 
judging the world : and if 

** To Christ Jesns are attributed the 
same powers and offices of Creator, Savi- 
our, the Author of life, the Ruler and 
Judge of men, it will clearly follow, that 
he is identified with that God, to whom, 
by the whole tenour of tlie Scriptures, 
these characters exclusively belong.” 

In the last Discourse, the reader s 
attention is directed to tlie senti- 


ments and feelings, which the apos- 
tles themselves entertained, and 
which they laboured to excite ia 
others, in respect to the Christ, 

** To the heartfelt and humble adorn- 
tioB, which, the Scriptures perpetually in- 
culcate, are due to the Redeemer; the 
total dependence on him for salvation ; 
the fervent gratitude, the unreserved obe- 
dience, the surrender of the whole heart 
to him, every where required ; feelings and 
afifectioiis, which it were frrational and im- 
pious to suppose should he dub to any 
other being than God himself; for who but 
God can be the legitimate object of such 
faith, such gratitude, such obedience, such 
adoration 

In this Discourse, the doctrine of 
the Atonement is considered as cor- 
roborative of the divinity of Christ: 

“ And now, my friends, when we reflect 
on the universal and all-powerful efficacy 
thus ascribed to the Redeemer’s interces- 
sion and atonement, does it not powerfully 
impress upon our minds the conviction, 
that this great Redeemer cannot be him- 
self a created being, and, as created, infi- 
nitely removed from the great First Cause; 
that be cannot be himself fallible, limited, 
changeable, dependent ; would it not be 
evidently preposterous and incredible, tlmt 
any one human being should be taught to 
look up to another mere human being, as 
having acquired such superior merit, and, 
by that merit, if one may so express it, 
such influence with the common Creator, 
Uie common Lord, the common Judge of 
both, as to be able, by his intercession, to 
propitiate God to his fellow-creature ; by 
his merits and works of supererogation, to 
obtain pardon for another's sins ; and, by 
his Ruflerings, to atone for his fellow-crea- 
tures’ transgression? This would surely 
be most strange and incredible ; and yet, if 
we compare any two created beings toge- 
ther, however exalted one may appear 
above the other, if the comparison reaches 
no further than themselves, still when both 
are compared with the gkeat jehovau, 
their common Creator and common Lord, 
on whom both are equally dependent, and 
whom both must equally bow down to 
and adore, does not all difference in the 
degrees of inferiority to the supreme God, 
vanish into nothing? And must not the 
most exalted of the heavenly host, jyhen 
compared with this great God, stanMIin a 
level with the humblest of mankind ? Are 
not, in this view, all created beings bre- 
thren ? So that the declaration of the 
Psalmist is as strictly applicable to aU 
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clMm of creatioiitM to all classes and de- 
ftcriptions of nittikind : * No man may deli* 
ver his brother, nor malte aKreeineot unto 
God for him, for it cost more to redeem 
their sonls, so that hp mast let that alone 
for ever.* 

Tims again : if all created beings dl'e 
Equally bound to constant and unlimited 
obedience to the Supreme God ; if all their 
powers, all their exertions, are equally due 
to his gi^y and should be equally devoted 
lo liis service ; is nj^t our Saviour's declara- 
tion as strictly applicable to the highest 
angelic bemgs, who stand as it were in con- 
tact with the throne of God, as to the 
humblest of mankind i ^ So likewise ye, 
Vhen ye shall have done all these things 
which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants, we have done that 
which was our duty to doJ And on this 
supposition, where were tlie room for any 
one created being making atonement for 
the sins of another ? 

Hhis clear is the harmony, thus inse- 
parable is the connection, between those 
two great truths of the divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ : thus impossible is it to 
receive one doctrine, revealed by the di- 
vine word, and deny another, without in- 
volving ourselves in inextricable confusion 
and perplexity.” P. 115. 

la his Discourses, Dr. Graves oc- 
casionally adverts to various points 
of the Sociiiiaii controversy, and he 
insists more particularly on them in 
a large Appendix of Notes. With 
the exception of the first Discourse, 
his argument is less properly con- 
cerned with the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, than with that of the Divinity 
of our Blessed Lord : he proves the 
truth and certainty of the latter doc- 
trine, from which he probably and 
rightly judges, that the former is a 
necessary and unavoidable conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Horne argues more immedi- 
ately and directly upon the doctrine 
of the Trinity, properly so called ; 
and especially upon that view of it, 
which is laid down in the confession 
of faith, * commonly called the Creed 
of St. Athanasius.’ The points upon 
which he insists, are, the unity of 
the Supreme Being ; the plurality of 
Persons in the Deity ; the restriction 
of this plurality to three, and these 
three arc one; the Divine plurality, 


a plurality not of names, but of per- 
sons ; the Divine perfections equally 
and indiscriminately ascribed to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spi^ 
rit, with appropriate citations under 
each title, of the names of Deity* 
Jehovah, God, Lord; of the attri- 
butes of Deity, eternity, infinity* 
omnipotence, omniscience ; and of 
the works of Deity, creation. Divine 
Providence, all spiritual and divine 
operations, judging the world, rais- 
ing the dead, divine worship. Hav- 
ing established these* positions, in 
the first section of his work, the au- 
thor proceeds to examine five prin- 
cipal objections : 1. That the doc. 
trine itself is not scriptural ; 2. That 
the Atlianasian Creed is not scrip- 
tural; 3. That the Athanaskn Creed 
does not recommend any Christian 
virtue ; 4. That the Church of Eng- 
land is guilty of uncharitableness in 
respect of the Atlianasian Creed ; 
and 5. That the doctrine is itself a 
mystery, and that religion ends where 
mystery begins. To this volume 
also is annexed a large Appendix of 
Notes, abounding in valuable mat- 
ter, collected and originaL 

It is a curious and important fact 
in ecclesiastical history, that the 
Catholics who maintained the true 
doctrine concerning the Trinity, al- 
w'ays adhered to the form of baptism 
prescribed by our Lord ; and that 
the heretics who rejected the true 
doctrine, were obliged to pervert 
that formulary, iii accommodation to 
their peculiar opinions ; so insupe- 
rable was the evidence, which the 
words of our Lord bore to the dde- 
criiie of the Trinity. In the more 
recent attempts to supersede this 
essential doctrine, various pretexts 
have been invented or revived, in 
order to weaken the authority of the 
formula on which it is established. 
Strange doubts are suggested and 
advertised of the genuineness of the 
text, in opposition to all the exter- 
nal evidence of versions and of ma- 
nuscripts, in which there is hardly a 
various veading; and to the clear 
current of ecclesiastical tradition* 
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of a summary, extracted prin- 
c'ipaJly from Walerlaml, fornix the 
substance of one of Mr. Home’s 
useful notes. It is also pn tcMuled, 
that tile iorinulary was not intended 
by our Lord to be permanent ; and 
it is strenuously atli uij>te<l to con- 
firm the pretence, liy a reference to 
the Acts of the Apostles, which 
contain records of several baptisms 
administered not in the name of the 
Fatlier, and of tlic Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, hut in the name of the 
Lord, or o^ Christ. The learned 
Light foot answered to this objec- 
tion, by appropriating the baptism 
in tlie former name to the Gentiles, 
who required instruction concerning 
the true God, and that in the latter 
name to the Jews, vvho denied that 
Jesus was the Christ, and whom it 
was therefore expedient to baptize 
in his name, in testimony of their 
belief in him. Dr. Graves argues^ 
(and his argument is extracted by 
Mr. Horne, p. 12(5 — 120.) that what 
IB not recx>rded, may nevertheless 
have been im])lie<l ; and that when 
pes&ouB were baptized in the name 
of Christ, and in obedience to his 
authority, it is reasonable to con- 
clude, diat they were baptized ac- 
cording to the form which he had 
prcscribeii. 

^ It u alleged, in order to weaken tlte 
force of the proof, from the solemn decla- 
ration of our Liord in the text, ^ that it is 
evident it was not intended to prescribe 
an invariable formula* in the administra- 
tfoB of baptisBi) for the apostles themselves 
baptized simply into the name of Jesus ; 
for this, difierent instances arc referred to. 
Let us consider the principal of them dis- 
tinctly. 

“ Wc are referred to one instance of 
bertain Jews, who having been baptized 
into John’s baptism, had never so much as 
beard of tlie Holy Ghost: on discovering 
WbstihytSC. Paul declared it necessary they 
shoald again be baptized in tlie name of 
tlie Liord Jesus. Suiely we cannot sup- 
pose, that by omitting tlie name of the 
Holy Spirit in this new baptism of these 
converts, that great defect in their previ- 
ous faith, which this very baptism was in- 
tended to remove, should be still permitted 
to remain ; we may therefore certainly 


conclude, that the entire form of baptism, 
prescribed by our Loid, was here observ- 
ed, though thus briefly described as a bap- 
tism in the name of Christ, lii truth, if 
we were at this day speaking of the recep- 
tion of heathen converts into the church, 
w^ would naturally expiessit by saying, 
they were baptized into tiie name or faith 
of Christ, without ever supposing or mean- 
ing to imply, that the name of the Father 
or of the Holy Ghost were omitted at the 
aihninistration of the baptismal rite. This 
coticUision, once established, can he easily 
applied to every other instance, where the 
same biief description is employed. And 
there appear additional distinct reasons, 
why it should be applied to that signal one, 
the baptism of the devout Cornelius, and 
those assembled with him, the first fruits 
of the Gentile world, to whom St. Peter, 
by a particular divine command, was ex- 
pressly sent to instruct them in the Chris- 
tian faith. Let us consider, whether the 
manner in which this apostle speaks of 
Christ on this illustrious occasion, weakens 
the evidence of his divinity. Of the Gos- 
pel and its divine Author, he thus speaks : 

‘ The word, which God sent unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ, he is Lord of all, that woid yc 
know thus interrupting the direct course 
of his narrative, to introduce, by anticipa- 
tion as it were, this declaration of the uni- 
versal dominion, and by consequence the 
divinity of Christ j for who but God can be 
said to be tiic Lord of all, nn expression so 
evidently equivalent to that of our Lord : 
'All power is given to me in heaven ami 
in earth.' He then proceeds to describe bis 
character and miracles, in tlie most exalted 
terms : he describes liini as ' going about 
doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil, for God was with 
him and finally, he declares, that ' He 
was ordained to be the judge of the quick 
and the dead, and that whosoever believe th 
in him, should receive remission of their 
sins:' how decidedly these characters of 
Judge of all, aud Author of the remission 
of sins, attest the divinity of Christ, we 
shall hereafter consider: they, certainly, 
are most signal instances of exercising that 
universal dominion, irhich the Apostle had 
before ascribed to our Lord. The narra- 
tive concludes with declaring, that ' while 
Peter yet spake, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heai d the word, and they spake 
with tongues, aiul niagiiitied God then 
ausweiod Peter, ‘ Can any man forbid wa- 
ter, that these should not be baptized, 
w'ho liave received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we ? And he commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord.* Now, 
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cm it be sttppjwA) that in the baptism 
tlt^ administered, the name of that Holy 
Ghost should be then omitted, wiiose ^itts 
were at that iaslant poured upon the con- 
verts, or tJic name of tliat God the Father, 
whom the infiuenoe of that Spiiit impeilc^d 
them to magnify ? Surely, thi<< were incre- 
dible ; it is then obvioii.*;, that to be baptized 
in the name of the Lord, is merely a brief 
expression denoting most naturally the en- 
tire form prescribe^ by out Lord, from its 
most peculiar and distinguishing par||||f>e' 
lief ill God the Fatlier might havd^een 
part of the convei ts’ original religion : be- 
lief in the Holy Spirit alone might liave 
been mistaken for an acknowledgment of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit; but to be 
baptized in the name of Christ, implied 
iiiiambiguonsly the belief in a person dis- 
tinct from the Father, and in this solemn 
rite, associated with him and the Holy 
Ghost, as partaking his divinity : and there- 
fore tliis expression briefly and accurately 
denoted the entire form which our Lord 
prescribed. To aflirin therefore, that this 
entire form was not uniformly eniplo 5 ed, 
is a vain subterfuge, which .serves but to 
expose the fallacy of the opinion it is ad- 
duced to support, and afl’ects iu>t the force 
of tlie argument, that tht tliice naiiic:> llius 
united ill thi'^ solemn rite, mu’^t therefore 
expre.NS three ditinc and equal persons, 
forming the one Godliead, whicli we are 
bound to believe in, woi'Nliip, and obey.’' 
Kl5. 

Among the texts compared with 
the baptismal commission, the apos- 
tolical benediction addressed to the 
Corinthiaos, naturally occupies a 
principal place : it is attempted to 
eludlfe the force of this passage, and 
at the same time to shew that, as a 
formulary, it is inappropriate to the 
use of modern churches, by alleging, 
that the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit relates exclusively to tlie ex- 
traordinary gifts vouchsafed in the 
apostolic age, and by denying the^ 
continued and ordinary intlueuecs of 
the Spirit of God. ’riiis objection 
is also met by Dr. Graves. 

** 1 must here repeat an observation 
made before, that it could never occur to 
any plain unprejudiced mind, that of the 
three names thus united both hi bap- 
tismal rite and in the apostolical benedic- 
tions, one meant the supreme God, a 
second, a created, and therefore infinitely 
inferior being, and the third no distinct 
person Or being whatsoever, but nieicly 

REMEMBRANCEJil, No. 


the miraculous spiritual gifts 
upon the first ClirisStians ; yet sudi is the 
sense maintanied by Unitarian commenta- 
tors, with this addition, ‘ that it is, 

improper to use this text as a form Of 
benediction in public assemblies, becatuto 
it is improper to expiess a wish tor tihis/ 
participation of those spiritual gifts, wiiidk 
were peculiar to the apostolic age, alid 
which have been long since withdrawn.' 
How ehillmg and heart-depressing this 
s>stem of Opinions to tlie humble Christian, 
thus shutting him out from the conunuiiion 
of the Holy Spirit, and all those precious 
influences of divine grace, whicli alone can 
renew and sanctify Ins soul ; how contrary^ 
to the cheering promise of OUT divine Lorrf 
to his faithful followers, ‘ I will be with 
you always to the end of the woild f but 
of this promise and this] hope also, tliese 
interpreters would lob ns, extending thi» 
juomisc of our Lord ‘ only to the end of 
the age,' that is, as they explain it, ‘ to thtt 
end of tlic Jewish dispensation, until the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, 
soon afiei which, say tliey, miraculous 
powers w^eic withdrawn, and no per.sonal 
appearances of Je&us Christ are recorded.' 
As if, (taking their own meaning of the 
tcirm, ‘ to the end of the w'orld, ) the 
Jewi.^'h dispensation was to terminate willi 
the destruction of the temple; as it the 
Jew.s were not still preserved under the 
peculiar direction of a controlling Provi- 
dence, to bear witness to the prophecies 
and to the truth of revelation, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles being come in, shall 
make way for the re-admission of fhe 
Jews into the Cluirch of God, and * Christ 
shall be all in all and with a still more 
glaring inconsistency, as if all the 
intending care of our divine Lord over hi« 
Church, all divine as.sistance to difhise the 
Christian faitli, to assist believers in fulfih 
ing their baptismal covenant, and enable 
the ministers of the Gospel to teach aiuj 
the vrorld to learn the ‘ observance of all 
things whatsoever our divine Lord CQIHt?.: 
nmnded as if all this, the very vital pritt- 
cipic and support of Christian faith andi 
piety, was to cease and expire within forty 
years of our Lord’s appearance on earthy 
before bis Church had any where firmly 
fixed its rootiJ, before the empire of ido- 
latry liad in/&y one nation or country 
been tinalte^^^^ overthrown ; such is , this 
gloomy system. Happily, it is as repug- 
uaiit to the rationalinterpretatiou of the 
Scriptures, to the truth of histo^^ arid the 
dispensations of Providence, as i^ js incon- 
sistent with'* the brightest views of faith, 
and chilling to the warmest fcolipgs^ and 
most ennobling hopes of picty^** P. 21. 
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• The argumwit will iwst ho weak- 
ened by a comparison of the baptis- 
mal commission and the apostolical 
benediction with the (liseoursL (John 
xiV. 16 — 23.) in which our Lord 
prpmises^ that upon Ins prayer and 
mtercession, the Fiifher will send to 
the disciples, another Panieleto to 
reme^n with them foi' rver, 

ftiwa) a |)(Tio(i coeval 
With ' the end of the world, (Matt. 
ItKviii, 20. xxiv. 3. 7r,s crvvrtXt^ati xa 
eewfog) i. e. \yilh the end of time, or- 
dinarily so called, or more properly, 
of the age and times of the Messiah, 
commencing with his appearance 
upon earth, and continiiitig until the 
Consummattion of all things. It was 
during this period, that the Spirit 
given by the Father was to remain 
with the disciples ; ami during this 
period, the world w a.’^ not to receive 
him, because it seel h him not, nei- 
ther knowTth him, ])ut \e.“ he 
adds to his disciples, speaking both 
of the Spirit’s prtsent residence 
with them, and of his continuance 
with them for the future, “ Ye know 
liim, because he abideih with you, 
and shall he in you.” The reason 
of sending this Paraclete, was that 
his place might be supplied, that 
his absence might not be felt : I 
will not leave you destitute ; I am 
cpn^iilg unto you. Yet a little while, 
aoddtbe world seeth me iio more ; but 
ye liee me ; because I live, ye shall 
live also.” Our lx)rd proceeds to 
describe the world as entertaining 
the same sentiments concerning him 
as concerning the Spirit: it sees liot 
the Spirit, u 9iu^n etvro ; it sees him 
no more, hk it» It is plain 

therefore, that the promise could not 
relate to miraculous works exclu- 
sively, for these were seen, were 
Seen b/ the world, and not by the 
dtscipfes only ; they have ceased, 
and t|ierefore it could not be the 
intention of our Lonl, to promise 
thit^^they should remain with the 
di^cip|es for ever: neither in the 
evidence which they hoje to the 
presea^bode of the vSpirii, and to 
the ejppiptco of Christ, did they at- 


test and coiifirtii theffomise of the 
perpetual abode of the Spirit, or of 
the life of the disciples. Hitherto, 
the discourse has been addressed 
personally to the disciples ; and no 
mention has been made of any di- 
vine person, but of the Spirit and of 
Christ. In a subsequent clause, the 
discourse is enlarged : and in the 
detijmtive sententionsncss and pre- 
cisSfc which mark the writings of 
St. John, it is recorded, ** He that 
hath my commandments and keepetli 
them, lie it is that lo^etli me, and 
he tliat loveth me, shall be loved ol 
my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself unto him.” 
Thus does Christ take upon himself 
to declare whom the Father will 
love, and that he w'ill love the same 
person, annexing an , special pro- 
mise of manifesting himself to that 
person, which cannot be interpreted 
of miracles and extraordinary gifts, 
for tliese w ei e not designed to mani- 
fest Christ to his disciples, neither 
have then* been authentic records 
of personal manifestations of Christ 
to his disciples, distinct from the 
gifts of his Spirit, sufficient to fulfil 
the large and comprehensive terms 
of his (loctriue and promise. But 
occasion was offered, and our Lord 
condescended to explain his own 
words. One of the disciples, St. 
Jude, probably understanding the 
promise of the miracles and m the 
disciples of that age, asked our 
Lord, how he would manifest him- 
self to them and not unto the world, 
plainly intimating, that in his judg- 
ment, miracles must be evident to 
ail. Our Lord, so far from con- 
firming the assumed limitation of his 
words to his disciples who were 
present, and such w'orks us might 
be seen, replies in language the most 
comprehensive, and withdnt refer- 
ence to age or sex, to time or coun- 
try. “ If any |>erson loveth 

me, he will keep my commandments, 
and my Father will love him,” (thus 
repeating bis former promise, to 
which he added,) " and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode 
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with him." tliut vwe arc taught, in 
one part of the disc<furse, that the 
Spirit is to abijie for ever with the 
disciples ; in another that the Fa- 
ther and the. Son will make iheiir 
abode with those who keej) the 
commandments of Christ : and the 
doctrine of the Lord concerning the 
perpetuity of divine influences cor- 
responds with the^ benediction of tlie 
apostle, *The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of 'God, 
coincides with the Father s love and 
the Son’s love of the obedient dis- 
ciple, with whom they are engaged 
to make abode : and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is the same with 
his abiding with the disciples for 
ever, even unto the end of the world. 

If, to apply to this passage the 
reasoning of Waterland upon other 
texts, if, in this passage, the Fa- 
ther and (he Son are excluded in 
(he abiding of the Spirit only, then 
is there a new' proof of the distinct 
jiersonality and o')orations of the 
Spirit ; if they are not excluded, 
iieiilicr is it necessary to exclude the 
Spirit from the abode of the Father 
and the Son with the righteous. I'he 
same arguincnt may be applied to the 
omission of the Spirit in some, and to 
he omission of the Father and the 
ipirit in other of the apt»stolical 
Iciiedictions and salutations, upon 
vViich Dr. Graves argues with vi^ry 
coisiderable force, in proof of the 
dignity of our blessed Lord. ‘ 
it is remarkable, however, uill 
neifaer Dr, Graves nor Mr, 1 Ionic 
take notice of another text, Cedoss. 
ii. 3. in wdiicli the Aimstle, accord- 
ing t<> the received text and version, 
speaks of the acknowlcdgiueiit of 
the iijy story of God, and the Father, 
and oi’ Christ." It is true that the 
authenticity of thia text is disputed : 
but let the correction of Griesbach 
he admitted ; let the words 
•rracTpoq »ej Tw bc rejcctod ; and 

what docs the text thus mutilated, 
or restored, become, but a distinct 
declaration that Christ is God. It 
is Christ, not the Father, who is 
the subject of the Apostle’s discourse 


throughout 4he chapter ; it is Christ, 
not the Father, the acrknowlecl^ent 
of whose divinity ami incarnation is, 
in apostolical language, a mystery 
duly to be acknowledged by the. 
disciples, and worthy of a conflb^: 
ill the mind of the Apostle ; it 
Christ, not the Father, in whoih 
the Apostle had joy in beholding 
the steailfast faith of the Colossiaiis ; 
it was their faith in Christ of which 
he was fearful that any man should 
beguile them. The Apostle also 
labours throughout the Epistle, and 
especially throughout the second 
chapter, to establish the very high- 
est notions of the divinity of Christ; 
and some of the various readings 
annexed by Griesbach, seem to 
sIkwv thal if his correction restores 
the original text, the common read- 
ing is borrowed from the early and 
primitive application of that text to 
Christ. 

It is not altogether irrelevant to 
make some observations on the dif- 
ferent vkwvs which Dr. (zraves and 
Mr. Horne take of the ]>resent state of 
the text of the Greek Testament, 
Mr. Horne, so far from deferring to 
the authority of Griesbach, preaches 
on the famous text of the three 
AVitnesses, and labours to defend it 
on the gixinnd (»f its internal evi- 
dence, referring to the w ork of Rr* 
Hales on the IVinity, fur the miiiie 
elaborate vindication of it The 
Ihiitarians will take advantage of 
the confidenfce of this attempt, and 
with a passing cOtnplimcnt upon the 
autlior’vS boldness, will disparage the 
wliole sermon for the oflVuce of the , 
te.vt. What then is the conduct of 
Dr. Graves? He know's the prejudices 
of the Socinians, and not wishing un- 
necessarily to provoke them, he re- 
cites no text which is not supported 
by the authority of Griesbach. This 
method may facilitate the pix>gress 
of controversy, but it is a singular 
concession of truth upon the shrine 
of liber, ality. Griesbach’s correc- 

tions have, been very great: and it 
is becoming eveiy day more doubt- 
ful whether they can bc sustained. 
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corrections, and they will avail are most adapted to instruct the 
themselves of the liberality of Dr. ip^norant and confirm the faithful ; 
Graves, to labour more earnestly in and those of Dr. Graves to re-estab^ 
i^pressin^ a belief tinil tlie texts hhh the doubtful, and to reclaim 


sure conceded, because they cannot 
maintained, ami that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity rests principally 
upon apocryphal authorities. It 
%Vpid|d |)e well, if some of the pro- 
fpUiiJ'^holars of the Enj»lish Church 
eciuld be brought to combine, in a 
severe examination of Griesbach's 
competed text, upon a fixed princi- 
ple of rejecting the alterations which 
he has adopted, but which do not 
rest, and of confirming tliosc which 
do rest upon sufiicient authority. 
The materiiils of such a work are not 
wanting: those materials have been 
again and again <‘xaniiii( d ; the ne- 
cessary foreign asbistance iniglit be 
obtained for a reasonable reiiiimera* 
lion ; and there can be no question 
that there are persons competent to 
undertake it, in both our Universi- 
ties: w hich might co-operate witli 
each other, ami with "J’rinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in this work of truth 
and peace. The Universities have 
probably not the means of originat- 
ing the measure, which would be 
worthy of any ])atronage, and which 
^royalty itself might not blush to au- 
and support. If such a work 
IVW, worthily executed, the ordinar}' 
polemic would be no more jierplexed 
by the necessity of contending for 
textual authorities, or be reduced to 
the hard alternative of provoking the 
insinuations of the learned, or ex- 
citing doubts and exceptions among 
v^he ignorant: a man might be an 
useful expositor of Scripture, with- 
out knowing the various readings of 
tliic New Testament. 

Web^ve digressed into a matter, 
whicM>erpetually obtrudes itself into 
ihe4ltttroversy with the Unitarians: 
must return t<i the works be- 
The cliiferent views of Mr. 
Moiw^ud Dr. Graves, are apparent 
Irooi 1^8 instance, and ultj^iough botli 
write for the men of little 
earnlgMid little leisure, it is ob- 
^ G 


those who have fallen into error. 
Mr. Horne’s treatise is excellently 
adapted for conveying information 
to the young, ami for establishing 
them in the first gr|iat principles of 
their Christian faith, and -for satis- 
fying the laudable curiosity of all 
who desire to know the scriptural 
grouiuls of their profession, and to 
gi\e an answer and a defence to 
such as ask a reason of the hop<‘ 
that is in them. Where doubis and 
ditficulties have been artfully insin- 
uated, and a more elaborate argu- 
ment is required to convince the 
mind ; where the mere recitation of 
texts is not sufficient to establish 
the truth of a doc^i^ne, witliout 
proof of the proj^ier bearing of the 
text recited ,* where cxeeptions are 
prepared against the truth of the 
doctrine and the ajiprupriation of 
the Scrifiture, there it will be useful 
to consult the more connected ar- 
gument of the Dean of Ardagh. 

The manner of jMr. Horne, in the 
quotation of Scripture, rernimis us 
of the useful Treatise of Welchman 
on the Articles. The followdn*: pas- 
sage, extracted rather than selected 
contains the proof of divinity ev 
hibited in the act of raising tie 
dead, and equally ascribed by tie 
sacred writers to thp Father, to be 
Son, and to th^ Holy .Spirit, 

One remarkable declaratian of Clrifit s 
Deity at that day, will be iiiii raisinj' tlie 
dead. This the ^rd of Israel expressly 
claims as bis prerogative. — /, even I am 
He, and there is 7to God ivM me ; 1 hill, 
and I make alive. Compare this With the 
words addressed by Oirist to the Apostle 
John : I am He. that liveth and was dearly 
and I im alive for evermore, and 

have the keys of Itelland death, to open the; 
graves and liberate the dead who are there- 
in, as the words are subsequently ex- 
plained. Death and hell delivered vp the 
dead tthich were in them. Agreeably to 
this, our Lord says ; J will raise him (that 
believe th in him) vp at the last day: and 
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with reference te this be calls b unself the 
resurrection and lifcy that is the author 
and giver of it, and says that at the day of 
judgment all that are in their gj'aves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; thetj 
that have done good (o the rtsurrrclion /sif 
life, and they that have done evil to the 
resurrection of damnation^. But tho 
blessed change vyliich will be wrought by 
tlie resurrection, in the bodies of believeis, 
is in an especial itinuner ascribed to him 
by St. Paul, wh?) says, that he shall 
change on.* rile body that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body, accord- 
ing to the mighty working, whereby he is 
able, to subdue all things to himself 
None but Deity can raise the dead, but 
tills act of omnipotent c is ascribed to 
Christ, and therefore he is Ood. Aud the 
same Almighty power is uttrihuted to the 
Holy Spirit ; It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth. If the Spirit that raised up 
Jesus from, the dead, dwell in you. He 
that raised up Christ from the dead, shall 
also (juicken your mortal hodits by Ms 
Spirit that dwelleth in you. Raising the 
dead is a work that requires the exertion 
of all those divine perfections which are 
necessary to creation itself, and i< etjiialK 
a demonstration of the proper Deity of 
Him wdio performs it. Hence the Apostle 
l>ut3 the quickening of the dead, and 
hiinging things out of nothing into exist- 
ence, upon the same level, as heiiig equally 
divine vrorks, iiVcii God, says he, who 
quieheneth the dead and cnllefh those 
things which he not as though they were. 
Thus we see, that divine works, works 
which are peculiar to the supreme God, 
are equally ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
and to Jesus Christ, as the Author of them, 
wherefore they are both necessarily God.” 
V, 4:'i, 

Mr, Horoe's defence and state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity 
are conducted in strict conformity 
with tiie Atbanasian Creed : and the 
second section of his Discourse is 
occupied with the vindication of 
that Creed from various exceptioiis* 

Onec more it is objected, that the 
Atbanasian Creed does not enforce or re- 
comineaMl one Christian virtue. 

** Tbia objection, it has been well ob 
served, would lie against all formulas of 
belief, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian. 

, . • .The design of a Creed, as we have 
already seen, is to supply a short summary 
of Christian faith, not to embody an as. 
semblage of moral virtues. Now the 
Athanasian ('reed, as it is commonly called, 
is a defence of the doctn‘ije& of the Trinity ■ 


on the Trinity* , tel 

^nd of the Incarnation of our blessed 
deeiner; and llioiorore an exposition of 
moral duties is not to be expected in it* 

But what is tlio meaning of the fortieth 
and fortj^'first m rses of that venerable for- 
mulary ? ‘ At whise coming, all men 
shall nse with their bodies, and give twf- 
count foi‘ iheir own w oiks, and they thk 
have (lone good shall go into life everlttH” 
ihg, and they that have done evil into 
frerhiting fire,' Js here no Cbrislian 
viitiio rccotiimende4^ Is not the whole 
Miminaiy of Christian practice, ilS'deiived 
from its only gennine source, Chtiritaii 
faith, impressed in tliese^ words, by the 
last most awful sanctions? 

“ So unjust is the above objection, that 
in the clauses just cited, the eufoicement 
of morality is, perhaps, more copious 
than is to be found in any other creed that 
is extant.” P. 

In the copious Appendix annexed 
to this Volume, the princi|)al and 
most \aluable matter is contained 
in 

Note \\. — Testimonies t!mt Divine 
Worship has been rendered to Jesus Christ 
and to the Holy l^pirit, as well as unto 
God the Father, in eveiy age of the- Cliris- 
Uaii Clmrch. 

Note XT I. — Proofs that Baptism has 
always been peifonned agreeably to the 
command of Jesus Christ, iccordcd in 
Mattiicvv xxviii, 11). 

Note X rn. — Toshniouics from the 
Christian Fathers of the first three centu- 
ries to the Doctrine of tlie Trinity'. , 

“ Note IX. — On the origin of Creiids. 

A short account of the more 
Creeds, particularly of the Aposlfog^ and 
Nieene Creeds— History and Aualyais of 
the Athanasian Crecfl. 

“ Note X. — A table, or Harmony of the 
Apostles’ Creed, aind of the Nicenc Creed, 
together with the corresponding clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed, with select Scrip- 
pire proofs.” 

These Notes are extended through 
more than ninety pages ; and so in- 
teresting and important is the matter 
which they contain, so well adapted 
to excite and to gratify curiosity, 
that it is to be regretted that they 
are thrown into a form in which 
they may be overlooked. In any 
future edition of this work, and it 
is most worthy to become a popular 
manual of the Doctrine, the live last 
Noics should be recast into succes- 
> jrive jjcctioiiji of the body ol' the 
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Mork, The fiiurth note on the. 
authenticity of 1 Johp v. 7. bhould 
be cnlafgcd by a summary, winch 
1)0 man is more able to compile than 
Mr, Horne, of the internal e\Hleucc 
in its behalf. 


far conihiuing the Kduca^ 
i'^/^f Poor at the pirnnf 
iirhis: a Sermon preached before 
iht IJononrabh the Judges oj^ As- 
sizes , Str GtWge Sowlei/ llolropd^ 
Knt. and Sir John RichardsoJi, 
KnU at Shrewsbury^ on Thurs- 
day, liUh of Marchy 1820, and 
published at the Request oj the 
Grand Jury, By the Rev, Wil^ 
Ham Otter, M.A. Rector of Chet- 
•Wymh 4to, j>p. 42, Mawuiau, 
1820, 

The Rich and Poor shewn to he of 
God*s Appointment and equally 
the Objects of hts Regard. In two 
Si rmo ns preached in his iMaJesty^s 
Chapel, Whitehall, on Sunday the 
Wh and Sunday the 23(/ of April, 
1820. By 'Thomas Calvirt, B.IX 
Fellow and Tutor of SU John's 
College, Cambridge, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in that 
University, and one of 3Ia- 
jesty^s Preachers at WhiiehalL 
'Py&lished at the Request of the 
Honourable and Right 
Reverend Williawy Lord Bishop 
of London. 4to. pp. 32, Riving- 
tons. 1820. 

Muoh has recently been said by the 
disaffected, and someth iug by those 
to whom we trust that the epithet is 
inapplicable, respecting the inte- 
mted a)id unworthy motives which 
induce the clergy to educate the 
poor. The seditious and blasphe- 
mous scribblers of the day have re- 
peatedly declared that the sole ob- 
ject of the >3aiional Society, and its 
aup^rters, is to slrengthen and rivet 
the^atns in which Britons are still 
enta^ed^^ retard the progress of 
the ^tid indefiiiilely to 

post^ie,/^e arrival of the age of 


freedom. And if reason mean infi- 
delity, atheism, Hfind profligacy ; and 
freedom mean plots, and conspira- 
cies, and anarchy, we see no necessity 
for refusing to jdead guilty to the 
charge. But in whatsoever manner 
we may think proper to meet it, 
whether with the silent contempt 
that it unquestionably deserves, or 
with the hearty coij.lradiction that 
many will deem preferable,, or with 
the free admission of its truth, which 
for our own parts w^c should adopt 
and recomniend, two facts of some 
consequence are brought to our re- 
collection b> ild means. In the first 
jdace, it may serve to remind every 
friend of education, that his efforts 
in the cause are, to use the softest 
term, quite ludicrous ; if, while in- 
tent on the reformation .of others, lie 
continues negligent of his own con- 
dition. He may even be assiH(‘<l 
that he is retarding, rather tluin iias- 
teiiing, the general impro\eniciil, by 
the suspicions which he must natu- 
rally excite against the cause in 
which he has embarked, and against 
the motives, nut merely of himsell, 
but of all his associates and c(d- 
leagues. A bad man labouring sin- 
cerely to make otlicrs go(»d, is a 
sight which, once in a centun, may 
perhaps be seen; but on common 
occasions, even where it is seen, it 
will not be follow'o<l w ith success, and 
it will diminish the populuritv, and 
delay the accomplishment of more 
consistent and more jiromising endea- 
vours. And where the labour is not 
sincere, but selfish merely, and po- 
litical, the good effect will be still 
slighter, and the resulting mischief 
more extensive. ThivS fact may wetl 
be brought to the minds of all, and 
bid us look to the simplicity, and 
singleness of our motives, as often as 
w^e hear the envenomed and exagge* 
rated reproaches of those who HvisK 
to separate the peojde frorti the 
Chuixih. 

In tlie second place, these re- 
]>roaches cannot but convince us of 
the importance of the under taking 
by which they are called forth. They 
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shew that National Educarion is not 
relished by the disaflccted ; and they 
furnish ns with additional motives 
for porseveriiiii; in it steadily. We 
were aware, and have already said, 
that there were c ire unis tan ees in 
the present times which reurlered it 
necessary to recall, and enforce the 
Truth of this fact. But we had not 
supposeil that the necessity was so 
urgent as Mr. Olter has represented 
it, and we think that the reception 
which his Sennon has experienced, 
proves that his apprehensions, 
though assuredly not tinfoiinded, 
were raised somewhat too high ; and 
increased by his value Idr that which 
is at stake* 

He tells u.s, ill his fourth page, 
that the ohjeclions to National Edu- 
ealioii ha\e been brought forward 
with coulideiiee ahuosl in every so- 
ciel>,aiid that many warm ad\oeates 
of the system have been ol>s(‘rved 
stoj) sh(»rt in their lieiuwolent ca- 
reer, and to enquire anxiously and 
douhtfullN whelhei their well-meant 
rxertions wiTe indeed likely to be 
productive of blessuigs to mankind. 
Of this fact, asserted by a gentleman 
of the liigliest respectability, we 
fear it is not possible to doubt. Bui 
as the Sermon, in which he has stre- 
nuously combated the delusion which 
he laments, has been printed at the 
express desire of th(‘ Grand Jury of 
the County, it may be presumed 
that they at least, who probably 
consisted of the principal gentry of 
the neighbourhood, were either un- 
infected with the disease, or were 
willing that it should be cured by 
Mr. Otter's remedies. At all events, 
they will obtain for his Sermon that 
attention, to which its own merits 
and its author's previous labours en- 
title it; and if his reasoning be read 
and cousideriid, he can entertain no 
apprehension r<\specting the result. 

We are not, however, prepared 
to acquiesce in every opinion which 
Mr. Otter has exjiressed. He re- 
jiresents the acts against seditious 
meetings and writings, which were 
passed by the hist parliament, as an 
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abridgment of liberty; and he says^ 
that great car^ should be taken, 
while we are instructing the Poor, to 
exclude every thing which may give 
them a taste for the oeeupations, or 
a relish for the j>lenf5ines of the 
higher ranks. The former positiofl 
has been maintained by several emi- 
nent, statesmen, but it evidently 
made no impression on the nation at 
large. The various arguments which 
were adduced need not now be re- 
peated ; but there is a new one to be 
found in the radical meetings of the 
])re^ent lumr. They prove that the 
v(Tv lowest dregs of the ])eople have 
stdl the privilege of congregating 
tor the purposes of debate, coihsul- 
♦ ation, petition, and remonstrance, 
though not for tliose of intimidation 
and r(‘ hellion. The latter position 
has been recently controverted iu 
tliiswoik; and, if this were a pro- 
per opportunity for renewing the dis- 
cussion, there are several able pas- 
sages in the Sermon before us, w hich 
we could enlist without dithculty in 
our serv ice. Take, for instance, the 
following argument tor the neccssily 
of national ediicuti(m : 

1. Under oilier Governments less fa- 
voured by 1^1 ovidence than our own, the 
existing regulations of Society leave to 
the poor man little room for the exercise 
of his conduct and discretion with regard 
to his own aftairs, and still less for that of 
his nnilerhtanding and judjgment in refer- 
ence to his neighbour or the 8tato. But 
in this free country, matters are quite 
otherwise. Every man conies into the 
world endowed with certain privileges 
and franchises, which he can only forfeit 
by his crimes : and in consequence of 
these, he is called upon for the exercise 
of many reciprocal duties, of which he 
cannot divest himself even if he would. 
In the pnigress of his future life, lie vo- 
luntarily contracts new relations, which 
confer upon him olher powers, and impose 
upon him other duties. He is the giiar- 
diau and director of his ovni family as 
effectually the greatest subject of the 
realm— -and, ‘ so far as is consistent with 
the public safety, he is the master of him- 
self, and of his own conduct. The labour 
of his liaqds, wdiich indeed is liis chief 
pioporty, is also cxclu.Mvefv Ins own; he 
is at liberty to employ it under voluntary 
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covenants for sncli periods and in suck 
ways as Ids own jud/^nient may tiucct, and 
the eircomstanres of Uis f«uuu> ina> in- 
quire ; and in wliatever do;»rei' In^ itidiis- 
try and iimeiiiiity ina> be .sni'tTioi to those 
of his con.pntitois, in the Munc proportion 
may ke ( vpnet to he lewaxled vritti. su- 
perior roni forts, and, in process of time, to 
be elevated to the perfoimance of supe- 
rior duties. In many of these capacities 
and ri^fttions, some degree of mental enU 
ttyaw|r necessary to distintinish and to 
what is due to liiinself; ami in 
o^TS, much strengtii of moral diseipiiue 
is reqoiwd to preserve Ins integiity and 
honesty in his dealings with his employers, 
and to guide him in his conduct to the 
State. Above all, it is important that he 
should be made to know and feel the aw- 
ful lesson, which Christianity stioiigly in- 
culcates, that whatever jiortion of politi- 
cal power or nioi’al influence he may pos- 
sess, he holds only in trust, as a part of 
that talent which U committed to his 
care, and for which be will one day be ac- 
countable at the tribunal of onr common 
Saviour and Judge. * l)csi»otisni, sincere 
unalloyed despotism/ says a learned Pre- 
late of our Church, ‘ is the only form of 
<ioviM*niucnt, which may with safety to 
itself neglect the Kducation ofthcl^oor. 
The schemes of Nature ami Providence 
are too deeply laid to he ovet thrown by 
man’s impolicy. It is contrary to the ol- 
der of Nature, it is repugnant to tlie de- 
crees of Providence, and therefoic the 
thing shall never be, that civil blierty 
should long maintain it< ground among a 
people disqualiticd by ignorance and pro- 
IHgBcy for the use and enjoyment of it. 

the greatest danger threatens every 
constitotiony when by a neglect of a due 
culture of the infant mind, barhaiisni and 
irreligion are suffered to overnin the 
lower orders.’— Unhappy, therefore, and 
unwise would that free nation be, which 
by a hazardous expertment should attempt 
to take refuge in ignorance, from the ter- 
rors of sedition. The calm produced by 
such a remedy would be deceitful and 
transitory ; the evil tlms avoided for a 
time, would soon appear in a more tei rifle 
shape, and the degraded people, no longer 
capable of rational lil)erty, would inevit- 
ably lep)^ themselves as the blind or wil- 
ling ^l^rUincnts for the establishment of 
or anarchy. In vain would the 
which cultivated minds and civi- 
SH^anners amotig the higher and mid- 
vflP^nks naturally raise against snch ex- 
^eases, be opp,osed ; ignorance: and immo- 
rality would n;|h,upon them like a flood, 


and sweep them away with a force as ir- 
resistible as it W'oOld be calamitous. 

“ 2. The peculiar excellence of tliat 
Admirable structure of Society established 
in this country consists not, as we all 
know, in equality of rights^ ami privileges j 
which, under the free and varied exertions 
of the human powders would be neither 
praeficable nor desirable j but in that sin- 
gular coherence and adaptation of its se- 
veral parts, by which many classes and 
ranks of men, rising in orderly gradation, 
and melting as it were into each other, 
through the lightest shades of difference 
— united by a common interest, and ce- 
mented by (Christian charity, — compose 
together one solid, well compacted, and 
harmouions whole — presenting a scheme 
as beautiful in theory, as it is valuable in 
practice, and productive of a far greater 
Mlm of utility and liappiness, than is at- 
tainable under any other form. Tii this 
Society evel'y one feels a sympathy not 
only for the persons of Ids ovrn class, but 
for those of every other, and for the 
whole : for as no one is so secure in the 
txissession of wealth or estinniliou, but 
that by imprudence or misfoi tune, or even 
by the extension of his family or coimec- 
tions, he, or those belonging to him, may 
be mimbeicd with the class below j so on 
the other hand, no one is so fixed and 
rooted to the station in which he is bom, 
.is to be excluded from the clieeiing hope 
that, by tin; fair and well directed exertion 
of his own industry and talents, he may 
rise to those above. To priservc thisS 
C'oiistitution entire and practically ade- 
quate to all the advantages it confcis, it 
is essential, and in otiicr respects equit- 
able, that whenever any great and de- 
cided change, for the better, shall have 
taken. place in the ranks above, each of 
the lower, in his place and Older, and in 
due proportion, aliould partake of the im- 
provement too. Upon this ground wc 
may venture to affirm, that the time 
chosen by the opponents of tiic Education 
of the Poor, is in the highest degree ill 
considered and unpropitious : for when, 
from various causes, a great change has 
confessedly taken place, both in the ex- 
tent and variety of the knowledge placed 
within the reach of those who are imme*- 
diately above the lowest, — at such a mo- 
ment it is proposed that all the efforts 
made for the £Uincation of the Poor should 
be abandoned j and that by a strange in- 
version of the natural order of things, 
while others rise, the Poor alone should be 
degraded. And what is this, but to dis- 
turb and to subvert that Imnnony of So- 
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cicty from which so rancli sfrpiuptli and 
beauty have been derived to us — to ren- 
der the poor an Isolated, a disjoitited, and 
a barbarous class ; to diniiniNli the enjoy- 
ment of their state, and lo increase the 
<litficidty of lisiii" fn)m it lo weaken, in 
line, the poal pillars of Socielv at llieir 
veiy basement, and to (‘iidaiij^er the safety 
and stability of tliat iiolile Fabric, which 
has been so Ion" the sonrcc of admiration 
to other countries, am! of prosperity to 
<»nr own.** OUc)*s Sp'mojiy p, l(i. 

Nothing can be belter, or more 
n|)]>roj)i iate, than this: but surely 
It sliews that the occiipation^i anti 
pleasures of the higher ranks are 
not so entirely inconsistent with 
tliose of the lower, as Mr. Otter 
would lead us to believe. The proud 
place which the poor man occupies 
in the English (hmsiilution ; being 
** bis (iwn guardian and director,” 
and aiuenable tnily to the law ; hold- 
ing in bis own hands the means of 
his> own comfort and advancement, 
and “ never excluded iVoiii the 
cljccring hope (bat by the fair and 
well directed exertion of lii'' own 
industiy and talents he may rise “ lo 
a higlier situation,’* is, as it appears 
lo us at least, a proof that he ispei- 
feclly capable of enjn>ing and im- 
proving tlie most heiieiicial occupa- 
lions, and the most rational j)h‘a- 
Kures id the rich. A manual of 
the laws by wdiicli he holds his pri- 
vileges. a brief history of the cvtuits 
by which those jirivileges were ob- 
tained, and a comparison of that his- 
tory with the fate of less fa%i)ured 
nations and ages, might sei\o to 
(piicken and to legnlale the exer- 
tions of the lower oiders; and they 
afl'orrl the commonest, and m>t least 
useful, subject for the couteiupla- 
tion (d the higher. The ilemeuts 
of science not oiriy miglit lie known, 
but are known by the manufacluiiug 
labourer; and it is seldom that he 
^akes that ad>ance in the scale of 
sor iety to which Mr. Otter admits 
that he mays always aspin-, without 
having paid considerable aEentioa 
Jo scientdic pursuits, and made a 
d4‘gre(‘ of practical progiess in them 
ItKMEMUKANCliK, No. 


which is not easily attained. The 
pleasures and tlie benefits of reflec- 
tion and enquiry, are confined ip no 
order or cla^s. Mr. Otter strongly 
stales the importance of inducing 
the p4>or to cultivate these habits, 
and thus virtually admits fbcni to the 
pleasures and occupations of the 
higher classes of society. 

In s^'iviug this, we are ready to ad- 
mit Ibe truth of the propositions 
which are sustained by tlic high au- 
thorities ol' thirke and Malthns, audl 
vvj* think nothing can more im- 
portant than to let such reasoning as 
the following be circulated ms exten- 
sively as fiossible, amoiig all orders 
of the com tiioa wealth. 

“ The tvil to whieli I allude is the 
piTssiirc upon tlie property of the End 
throngb tiie meduim of the, poor rates. It 
IS known to all who hear me (for theie 
are few to vvliorn ibe «iubji‘Ct is not un- 
happily famib.ir), that a C’/ommittee of the 
House of (’oniiTions, selected frtim the 
most able and CKperienced of its meinbei.s, 
in maiUMs of this description, after silting 
from day to da>, and from session to ses- 
sion, have at last ttTinin.itod then’ labours, 
with the viitual ar’kiiov^iediiiuent that no 
leni^hitive leincdy can lu‘ devised for tliis 
luwtei'iite disorder, wlmdi !ias any chance 
of reconciling the conflicting opinions of 
the House : and, what is extremely ini- 
poitant to our present subject, that ho 
palliative can be expected, excepting froai 
tire improved habits and undei standing of 
the p<»or themselves, combinr^l with ^ 
dinous parish regulations. An ohaervu- 
tion lo lire same purport W'as made long 
ago, bv one of the most eUxpient States- 
mi ll of our lime : * Teach the Poor Pii- 
tience, Labour, Frugality, and Religion ; 
all the rest is downrjghl fraud V In the 
."aine spirit, a celt brated writer on Pohti- 
tal (Economy asserts it as a matter capa- 
ble of (he clearest demonstration, that 
* thci*e is but one class of causes from 
winch. any approaches, towards a remedy 
can be rationally expected, and that con. 
si.Nts hf wd»at('ver has a temlency to iii- 
cicasc the prudence and foresigiit of the 


• Wiiat Mr. Burke means by all the 
lest, IS all weak canting lamentation over 
their condition, such as calling them i/ie 
oHve happif Lahouj'(t\s, ^c. Compassion, 
lie adds, should be shewn in action.’' 

4 L 
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laboiiriog classes*.’ This is the touch- 
stone to which Xveiy plan proposed for 
the improvement of the poor should be 
applied. Here, then, we have an avowal 
broadly and distinctly stated, upon the 
highest and most undoubted authority, 
amounting to no less than this— ;-that the 
welfare of the community, in a point of 
vital importance to all, depends mainly 
upon the foresiglit and intelligence of that 
class of persons, of whom we are now 
doabt^ whether it be right to leave them 
ill ignorance or not. But is it wise, 
i| It politic, or even generous, to desist 
Horn every attempt to improve tlieir un- 
derstandings, '• at the very moment we 
are expecting from them a stronger and a 
more extensive exertion of it ? Can we, 
with any degree of consistency, look to 
them for the caercise of prudence in mar- 
riage, cecoiiomy before and after it — the 
cultivation of an independent spirit, and a 
regard to the future — and yet refuse them 
the means by which they may he cjilight- 
ened as to their real situation, and their 
real interest ? Above all, can we hope to 
sec them practise the Christian virtues of 
iilial piety and moral restraint under tlieir 
most trying forms, and yet deny them the 
best incentive and best support to every 
virtue — a knowledge of tlic Bible ? Such 
expectations would be vain and foolish, 
and would end in worse than disappoint- 
ment. Ifweredise to them those lights 
of heaven and of reason which would lead 
them, through the patient exeirise of 
Christian virtue, to the gradual improve- 
ment of their state, — we must not be sur- 
prised that they should deliver themselves 
up blindly to projectors and empirics, who 
would flatter them witli an easier aii<l 
shorter method of relief, and infallibly 
conduct them to disappointment and de- 
spair.” Otter's Sermon, p. 10. 

Mr. Otter proceeds to contend, 
that the increase of Dissenters, an 
evil of considerable magnitude, will 
certainly be checked by the Mationul 
System of Education; and passes 
from this subject to explain those 
precepts of the Gospel whicli bear 
more peculiarly upon the duties of 
civil subordination : Our limits will 
not permit ns to follow him through 
this part of his discourse; but we 
have great pleasure in submitting the 
following brief extracts to the atteii - 
tion of onr readers : 


* Professor Mallhus.” 
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It is true indeed, that the disloyal of 
our own Country have sometimes been dis- 
posed to disavow this connexion with in- 
fidelity, and Christian charity would lead 
ns to hope that their assertion may be cor- 
rect. But when we reflect upon the strik- 
ing resemblance in the Characters of tlie 
demagogue and the infidel, as presented to 
us in ^he scenes around us — the same arro- 
gant pretensions to superior light, the same 
bold assumption of imaginary rights, itte 
same vulgar contempt fqr every thing that 
U sacred in authority, or venerable in law, 
the same disregard of either public or 
private happiness, provided tlieir own 
ends can be accomplished— when we con- 
sider further the sympathies excited to- 
wards each other, iii their respective ope- 
rations, and the mutual assistance and sup- 
port rendered in each other’s difficulties — 
above all, when we reflect upon the si- 
multaneous movementfi of that moral vol- 
cano, which has scattered so much dismay 
over our fair cities and fraitful fields, burst- 
ing ont into the flames- of sedition in one 
place, and puiiriug forth the clouds and 
thickness of infidelity in another — diver- 
sified in the matter and in the form of its 
eruptions, but always pregnant with de- 
struction to ev(M'y thing that is peacet'ul and 
sacred in the institutions of mankind — the 
cry of “ there is no God” in one place, 
answered by the cxelaniation of “ If ttlierc 
be no king” in another — these arc un- 
doubted testimonies that the leadeis of 
these parties arc either actuated by the 
same spirit, and embarked in a common 
cause, or at least that they aic attracted 
and united by a sense of nmtital advantage 
ill their separate pursuits.” p. 17. 

“ ‘ This is my cominanUnient, tliat yc 
love one another, as I have loveil you. 
These things I command you, that ye love 
one another.* Love then, love after the 
new eomniandment, is the foundation of 
the Christian scheme; love is that power- 
ful clement, whieli entering into every 
thought, and modifying every action of the 
Christian, bends the whole man to the ex- 
ercise of peace and gooil will, ii) all the 
relations, and under all the circuinstaiices 
of life ; and if we add to this, humility, 
devotion to the will of God, patience, for- 
bearance, and contentment — aflections set 
on things above, not on things on the 
earth— >of all wliicli virtues, pur Savioun 
was the brightest pattern, and, the most 
impresssivey teacher — we shall have tlu^^ 
character of a (Miristiuii: a character not | 
only directly the reverse of that which has | 
been described as belonging to the dis- 
tnrbers of the public peace, but present- 
ing in the whole, and in every part of if, 
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tile most impracticable ground for the ad- 
vocates of sedition to vifivk upon. And 
althougli it be in truth much ensier to un- 
derstand, than to imitate tlie perfection of 
oiii' I^ord’s example, yet all Christians are 
directed to cojiforin to it: and in whatever 
proportion these principles emer into the 
hearts of believeis, in the same degree 
must they be desirous to cultivate peace 
aftd good order in society. As a proof of 
tills, we may athrm, that in the early age 
of the Church, uo Clfristian was ever found 
in the ranks* of rebellion.” Otter's Ser^ 
vwuj p. 19. 

Tlie argument is wound up in the 
following terms, 

Figure to yourselves for a momenta 
the children of the poor, belonging to the 
ICstablisbincnt, in a populous and active 
district, abandoned in their childhood to 
ignorance by thdr natural protectors, in 
their youth liable to imbibe any informa- 
tion which accident or bad design might 
thiow in tlieir way, and without any reli- 
gions knowledge or principles, except- 
ing what tlicy might gather from an occa- 
sional attendance upon the Church, or 
more probably upon the Meeting. Sup- 
pose them further at an advanced pehod of 
their lives, in a season of disti ess (which 
would be more likely to occur in conse- 
cjuence of their ignorance), and then ex- 
posed, willi this evil principle in all its 
naked deformity lu their hearts, to the .se- 
ductions of designing men, who should 
persuade them that the evil which they 
were sutfeiing was owing to the miscon- 
diK't of others, and that the remedy was 
in their own po^er. What rational hope 
could be entertained of their truiiquillity 
niul good conduct under such circum- 
stances? If, with all the safeguards and 
all the security which early education can 
give, danger is still to be apprehended in 
times of peril, from the hidden corruption 
of their nature, which w'ould Ictid them, 
contraiy to better knowledge and better 
principles, to listen to bad advice, what 
could be expected from them when they 
ikhould be delivered, unarmed and defence- 
less, into the hands of tlieir sedneers, and, 
what IS worse, with propensities entirely 
favourable to every bad design that might 
be imparted to them? 

Of tlic danger to which the poor arc 
exposed in the busy and crowded scenes 
of life, from the combined effect of the 
corruption of their owm heaits from with- 
in, arid the evil excitements of others 
which assail them from without, the advo- 
cates of education aic as strongly im- 


pressed as their opponents ; but the diiler* 
ence is, that whilst the latter would plunge 
them into all the known and unknom evils 
of ^norance, in the vain hope of avoiding 
temptation, which would still meet them 
in another shape, the former are desirous 
to instr^t them early in the use of those 
spiritual weapons, which may enable them 
to contend with success in the Cliristian 
warfare they are afterwards destined to 
maintain. In the distresses which have 
fallen upon the poor, and in (fhe ei^rs tO 
which they have been led, tbe advocates 
of Education sec nothing but new reasons 
for additional exertions in, the support of 
a System, wliicii, by the blessing of God, 
stands the fairest chance of saving tlieir 
posterity from similar distresses, and en- 
abling them to bear patiently the evils 
winch cauiiot be remedied." Otter's Ser- 
mouy p. o7. 

The reasoning in this discourse is 
very powerfulh supported by some 
useful explanatory notes, and as they 
serve to conned tlie subject of Mr. 
Otter’s Sermon wdtb that of the other 
able writer, on whose w ork we pro- 
pose to comment, we shall extract 
one or tw^o of them, as specimens 
of the rest. 

‘‘ Let us consider under one view the 
principal causes, which may be supposed 
to have assisted either in producing or fo- 
menting the present discontents in the 
manufacturing districts, for the purpose 
of observing in what manner tlie argu- 
ment before ns applies to each. 

“l.Seveie and general Distress, from 
Low Wages and VVant of Employment. 

“ For this, it is at present understood, 
there is no immediate remedy, nor indeed 
any mitigation, excepting from the Pa- 
tience of the Poor and the Kindnc.ss of the 
Rich. 

“ t. The effect of Seditious Writings 
and Speeches, which have produced an ap- 
titude to receive bad Impressions in the 
present Distress. 

X Facility oi‘ Communication from 
cotnnioii employments, Reading Clubs, * 
Societies, &lC. 

4. Defective Slate of Society. 

h. Want of Management and Fru- 
gality. 

“ Now it is obvious that in every one of 
these cases, the tendenc}^ of Religious 
Education is either to do away the Evil 
altogether, oj to mitigate the effects of it 
where it cannot be cured. 

1. Christian liistnictioii supplies the 
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Plion^rst niotivrs,for Patience and Resig; 
nation under Difficultirs. 

“ a. It aftimis the tipst Seem ity a{:;ainst 
die, Sedwetions of Deidgning Mt'ii. 

** 3. It diminKshcR the quantity of bad 
l\ission, and f^oftens the efleot of it« 

4. It teaches every ina:i to Ue M)n- 
teiited with hia station, and shears that 
tiie tniest Happiness is to )>e. foliml in the 
enjoNinetit of Christian Paitti and Hope, 
ipid ill d^e^casnre of a good Conscience. 

, tcaclirs ImJe'fiendeiife, Indii*'- 

Fnic^ality, upon the soundest 
ppAciples and iiiidi r the most awful sane- 
and thereby cuts ofi' the si longest 
Rourcc of discontent, (bi thf' other liaiid, 
there is only one case in which Kducalion 
can at all aggravate the EmI, viz. 2d, and 
we havic shewn sufficiently l»ow that is 
more than compensated by the other ad- 
vantage's attending it. 

I have said nothing of the habits of 
Order, Decency, and Docility, which it 
gives, for they are evidently advantageous 
in all; but I am desirous to observe, that 
seasons of severe distri s> are very rarely 
favourable to w-liolesouie Instruction, and 
on this account it is most imporbuit to 
look to the rising generation.” Otier's 
Sermon^ p.iiS, Tsute. 

This bummarv is at once compre- 
heti.''ive and concise. Aixl the fal- 
lowing note contains a remark wliicli 
we do not remember to has c semi ; 
and wliicb plainly shews the advan- 
tages which may be expected to re- 
sult from putting the poor in full 
possession of Mr. Calvert’s argu- 
ment. 

“ It appears clearly, fioin a variety of 
testiinDiiy, that a large poition of I he 
distit'ssed people asstunbled at different 
times for political purposes in thcnoith, 
were deluded with the notion, that the 
Parliamentary Refoim they were instmet- 
ed to demand, would infallibly rcstoic to 
them the happy times and high wages, 
which were the natural objects of their le- 
Uretj and this not by a circuitous procHs>, 
wh^ was ffnally to terminate in such a 
resimi but as a direct and immediate con- 


nicetings. What might have been the 
consequence, if Jlie peoide liad obtaiiic<l 
their abject, and found themselves nioi‘c 
distressed than before ? It is the obser- 
vation of one of the wisest of men, lliat 
the danger of discontent »iii any govern- 
ment is not to be measured by the ques- 
tion whether it be just or unjust : and wc 
may add, that when the distress is real, 
iiiisappreheuiiions respecting the remedy 
have a strong tendency to aggravate botli 
tlie discontent and the danger. 1 o affinn, 
generally, that in a great state, nathing 
should ar‘‘ any time be altcied or super- 
added, aigucs, assuredly, a want ot cam 
doin or of knowledge ; but, I confess, it is 
dilficult not to suspect violently the virtue 
of that Rclorm, which siiould found itselt 
upon the grossest delusion, emanate fioiii 
the lowest of the people, and be directed 
by the ilcmagogues wlio mislead tliein.’ ’ 
OUer^s Sermon, p. 1, Note. 

ll be admitted indeed, by 

all enndid observer^ and reuboners, 
tliata false view of the eon^icqueiieefi 
to be produced by a revolution is the 
groat secrel by which tlie di'usago- 
gue operates upon the minds of the 
people. Ami ii>r this view Mr. ( al- 
vert proposes to substitute sounder 
o])inioiis ; by eonviuciug his reailers, 
in tlie words of his text, that “ Ihe 
rii-h ami poor meet together; the 
Lord IS the lutiker of them all.” 
Proi\ xxii. *2. 

IJc sets out by reminding us of 
the love of variety and gradation, 
which the Creator has manifested in 
his inunimate works, and inlcis that 
there can therefore be no gvouml lor 
astonishment at witnessing similar 
variety in the rational world. The 
different orders of intellectual be- 
ings, witli wbicli Revelation iiuikes 
us acquainted, and tb(^ disproportion 
in the mental endowinenls of diBer- 
ent individuals of our own race, are 
urged as further proo*^s of tlie Crea- 
tor’s great design. The various rlis- 


soqqjgywjc : and if any thing wcie wanting positions and tCTniHjrs of men, the 
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lo cidittnn this testimony, W'C might letpr 
to the 'explanation, given in the defence 
utiontlic late Tiial ut Yoik, of the In- 
scription upon one of the Banneis — 
* Rcpresmlathm^ or Deaths — viz. 

that if this object were not obtained, the 
peoi>le would die of fitarealion — which 
explanation, whetlier it be the true one 
or not, shews plainly, how familiar sncIi a 
connection of ideas was siqiposcul to be in 


inequality with which health and 
stn ngtli are portioned out amoiw,^^ 
them* and the vast distance between 
tbc national advantages of diflerciit 
people, pro\e still more conclusively 
that it never v\ as the intcntioiiof the 
Almiglity to place mankind on an 
equal footing. 

“ But the distinctions of foitunc, am- 
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ing as tficy do, from the institutions of 
society, and not i in lately from tlie 
nature of man, do not carry with them the 
same €‘\idence at first view of tlie arraiieje- 
Tiicnl of an all-wihc and f;oo(l bciiipf* A 
little consideration, however, willsatisfy us, 
that this is not a correct view of the sub* 
jeer. 

That man was designed for society 
• will hardly he denied, — Every thing within 
119 , and anniml iis, ahiindanily pioves it. 
Bnt Boeiei} conli not exist viitlimit the 
institution of propcity. — I mean to any 
extent, or for any beneficial purpose. We, 
tberefore, conclude that the institotioii of 
juojieity, being necessary lo llie uelfaie 
and welUbenig of mankind, iiMist be agiee- 
able to the will, and nm-t 1 m ve been the 
intention of that benevolent I’eing, who 
made us what we are. it is, therefoie, 
mediately, though not ^mrucdiately of 
God's appointment, aiid is u{>hel(!, in ad- 
dition to the sat'eguaul of himiau laws by 
bis authority. Iii violating the ‘tanrtiuiry 
of pioperty, we otfend not only against 
man, but aino iig.iiiist his Maker. 

Now one effect of tlie estabSislunent of 
propcity will be its uneipial division. Tins 
will follow us a consequence lioiii the laws 
securing to every man, (so far at least as 
18 consistent will) the well-being and sup* 
port of the community at Urge) the ex- 
clusive posseswon and ab.st/Iute disposal of 
the fiuits of his own care and industry ; 
without which senility, property would 
cease to de^ei ve tlie name. The inequality, 
tiu reby induced, though it has its mcon- 
veiiiCQces, i.s tliat whieli coiivStitiites the 
chief value of property. It is the desire 
ol iirogi^ive advancement in society, 
wbieli keeps in inovenn nt tl.e vast inaehine 
of liiiinim industry.— Take away tliis sti- 
mulus, and fife would be listless and luioc- 
cnpied, and so far miserable. 

“ This inequality, we moreover contend, 
is a vtc€smr\f consequence of the institu- 
tion itself, and unavuidabty aiises from the 
difference observable in the cbaracters and 
conduct of individuals , the foundation ol 
which is laid in the very principles of 
human nature, and clemly indicates the 
will of our Creator,- — H.ul God designed 
that equality, wliidi is the idle dieam of 
aoiiir modern icfornicrs, he would have 
made sure of his pm pose by creating all 
men at first cqu.d : be would have given 
them tlie, same irilents, the same strength, 
the same dispo>itions : be woiihi b.ive 
placed them in ciMMiinstaiicos S(# far siini- 
l#r, as to lead to tlie foimation of the same 
habits and diai actor. 

“ 15 (it consli luted as immkind a^.uially 
aiT, supposing ih<' Msion.iry scheme of 


equality realized, liow^ long, we may ask, 
would It continue.^ ^ould the value and 
effects of talents, of diligence, of care and 
foresight, cease to be felt? Would they 
ever be on a level with ignorance and stn- 
piditVy idleness and profligacy? — That 
equaSty, then, or any approximation to it, 
which as been held out to inflame the pas* 
sions, and mislead the judgmiuit of the 
lower orders, is not practicabh‘, is not 
desirable, is not attainable. — If by any 
revolutionary convulsion it should exist for 
a moment, the next moment it Would be 
dcstioyed. ^ ' 

Olijeetions, we are well aware may be 
started to the, established order of pro- 
perty, v\hieb liow^ever weak in themselves, 
find 'willing advocates among tliose, who 
taia!;ii>c tliat they have, an immediate inte- 
rest 111 a flifleient order of things. Al- 
though it be difficult to gain access to the 
understamling, when prejudices and pas- 
sions oppose themselves to conviction ; 
yet the attempt to shew the fallacy of 
some of these objections, as it connects 
itself with the sulijeet now under con- 
sideration, and tin* cneiimstances of the 
times in wliicli wc live, may not prove al- 
together useless, ’ Cahert^s Sermons, p. 4 , 

The first objection is, that while 
some men arc scarcoK possessed 
of the necessaries of life, others 
ha\e more than they can possibly 
enjoy; and llie answer is, that if 
every one hiul just enough and no- 
thing to s])are, the first calamity that 
befell an individual would cause him 
to perish for want. I'he second ob-« 
jection is, that prujierty may still be 
too much accuinuiiited in the hands 
of a few. The answer admits J;hat 
this is ]>ossil)ie, though highly ii»* 
probable ; for Riches make theiu- 
selves wings and fly aw ay,” and un- 
less the liiw'.v encourage the pros- 
pective avarice of individuals, 
enabling them to entail their wealth 
indefinitely upon their posterity^ 
sooner or later the stores treasured 
up i\ill come into circulation, and 
may uftbrd a seasonable supply wlicn 
other vesonrees fail. On the two 
next objections Mr. Calvert shall 
speak for himself. 

“ Again, we sometimes hear riches 
spoken, of, as if not barely the possession^ 
but the enjoy meut of them were limited 
lo theii owiitra. The weakness of this 
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objection is snificiciitly apparent, when “ It is tlicn the will of the Almighty that 
we see them applied to purposes of be- ' ^ the rich and poor should meet toge- 
neficence and charity* But, however then” but the divnie word hath added for 
praiseworthy such appropriation may be, our comfort and instruction, “ the Lord 
we shall mndi under-rate their value, if we is the maker of them all.” 
suppose this the full amount of theii bene- Thoiiijh he has placed them in external 
ficial and salutary effects. It is indirect^ circumstiinees widely different, he still 
as the rccompence of dilioence and talent, claims them equally as Ins creatures, 
that their main importance should be esti- Looking down from heaven on the children 
mated. — The productions of art, which of men, iiniutluenced by the narrow views, 
adorn the ataHsioivs of the great, the spleii- wliicli magnify the importance of worldly 
dowr of estahhsliiuents, the luxuries distinctions in the eyes} of short-sighted 
of all del ive then value from moitals, hi' regaids them all the work 

that IS exju iidcd upon thoiii. of his own hands, and, in that which con- 
pi(»gie.ss and preparation, iiigc- stifiites the main value of existence, has 
niiity JS discoveied, mdustiy rewardc<l, shewed that lie is no respecter of persons, 
iuid poverty relieved. In inlnistering to — Happiness, which is the end and aim of his 
the artificial w’ants of a single atHuent in- ralioiial cieatiun, his diffusive benevolence 
dividual, hou many families find employ- hath placed within the reach of all. — It 
ment, and subsistence, and comfort* How is not the clnld of fortune : it is not nursed 
many aie made happy h\ the diffusion of in the lap of indolence: it is not confined 
that wealth, wliith often fails to confei to the palaces of princes : it is not ‘ clothed 
happiness on it'' possessor ’ — The rich may ni puiplc and fine linen fit ‘ faieth not 
notalways conteinpbtle this effect : — they sumptuously eveiy day:’ — Kiches cannot 
may frequently not look beyond their own purchase it, poverty does not exclude it. 
personal gratiiieationj but the public arc In the piiisuit and the attainment of it 
iiot the kss benefited tliercby. The bene- Mho ncli and poor rneot logetht'r,’ and 
lit results fioiu tlie natural structnic of nearly on the same level. If we limit our 
society. — Wealth cannot be enioyed by views to the piesent w^orld, the diffei cure 
its owner without the pai tinpatiori of between them is less than may at fiisi 
olbci's. sight appear, but if we extend them to 

“ Nor, lasth, is tlicre any thing (as it eternity, it vanishes altogelhci.— Pei haps 
is sometinies objected) in the oil ciiinstunees if any situation be more favourable than 
of the rich and poor, wdieu tightly eon- another for the attainment of solid and 
sJdered, winch tends to alienate them trom permanent iiappmess, it is tluit whieh formed 
€Mch olhei. — On the contrary, they aie the subject of the pious Agui’s juayer: 
closely united logellicr by ties of mutual ‘ (iive me iieithei poveity iioi nclu s j Veed 
connection and dependeiic<‘. Their rela- me with food convenient for me.’ How 
tive stations afford scope for tlie exeicise laige a pioportion of th(‘ comiimmty is 
of those kind offices, which, whilst they included in tliis desciiption, it is uinie- 
constitute no inconsideiable part of our cessary to nutiec, except with tbc view' of 
luoial trial, promote the chanties and exciting oui gratitude to our beiKPiceiit 
sweeten the enjoyment of life. Makei, for this proof of his ubundanl care 

But to retnrn an unequal di.stribu- and kindness, 
tion ot property appears fiom what has “ All ethical writers, who have made 
been before stated to be essential to the human happiness the subject of their t ii- 
composition of htinian society ; and the quii ies are agreed in the conclusion, that 
Author ot our being, in having made us it depeiwls more on the gifts of nature, 
what w'C are, designed that it should be winch are distiibuted promiscuously, and 
— 'We cannot lesist his counsels : we the use we make of them, than on those 
raimot new model onr nature ; wc must be ol' fortune. No deep insight into the prin- 
contciit to confine our projects and our cipl».\s of our iiatuie, no laborious piocess 
prospects within the spheie tliat he has of leasoning is required to establish this 
allotted to us. It is the height of mad- truth. It lies open to conMiion obser- 
ness, as well as of impiety , to qiiaiiel with vation and experience. — Taking these as 
our destiny. After all the wild fancies our guides, we may affirm, that happiness 
respecting the perfectibility of our natiiie, in the main, consists in engagement and 
and not^i^stauding the frantic schemes employment; — in health; — in well regn- 
ot visionii^poliiiciaitB, the fuirposc of the lated desiies; in the exercise of the social 
Almighty,/; ffic word of unerimg wisdom, affections; — and in the formation of simple 
that sbalbtstand: fnun the beginning to and viitnoiis habits. — It is^ therefore, in a 
the end of tiiin*, the rich and pool meet gieat degree, imiepcndeiil of the outward 
together.” ciicuinblanccs of mankind. — MT* do not 
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• ^ . " 1 , 
mean to affirm tliat it is possible in 'a state 

of absolute privation and siifferin^, for men 
to be happjr, or that tb^y should look upon 
external things witli stoical apathy. Such 
paradoxes the heathen phibisophers may 
innilcate, but they form no part of Chris- 
tian morality. What we contend, is, that 
with reference to the subject now under 
oiir notice, the main constituents of human 
happiness are placed within the reach of 
• all, and that through all the gradations of 
fortune fiom the higliest to the lowest, it is 
attainable by all, '.ftliey be not wanting to 
tlicinselve^.” Calvert's Sermons, p. B. 

Tlic second Sernn^n having* reca- 
])ituiated the contents of the first, 
anrl further reminded us of the im- 
possibility of carrying an eipial dis- 
tril)ufion of property into effect, 
without the most destructive strug- 
gle, ])roceeds to remind us of the 
coiiifoit that luay be derived from 
rem<‘mbering, that though the rich 
and poor meet togetlu r,” >et “ the 
Lord is the maker of thmii all.” 

He claims them alike as his ereatiircs, 
and in that, which constitutes tiio mam 
value of existence, has sliewn that he is 
‘ no respecter of persons,’ * The rich lie 
legardetii no more than the poor ; for they 
arc ail the work of bis hands.’ Happiness, 
which is the end and aim of his ration.d 
CM cation, (that degree of it, I moan, whieli 
i!> befitting our jireseiit station), has been 
placed by him within the leacb of all. In 
the pursuit and attainiin nl of it, * the rich 
and poor iru.ct together,’ .nul nearly on the 
same footing. Riches, wo grant, may pro- 
em e tor us a wider range of 8cn>ual giati- 
(i(‘ation; may exempt ns from those labo- 
lions pursuits whicli constitute the oi- 
diiiarv and necessary eiiiplnyment of 
the great hulk of itvankind. Hut a life of 
indolence and pleasme is not a happy 
life. The professed volaries of ph asiire 
tind tlieii schemes of enjoyment end in di- 
appointment: whilst a life of toipoi and 
inaelivity is almost insupportable : full of 
iiiiagiuuiy cares, and anxielies, and wants, 
wliieh lie beyond the re.icli of lemoval or 
alleviation.” CaherCs So mmis, p. 17. 

And if these considerations prene 
' Ihat even in the present Irfo only, the 
Almighty may be reasonably pro- 
nounced' no respecter of peismis, 
how much will our convict ioii of that 
truth be strengthened, if we take 
into the account the whole of onr 


being, and all that (lod has done for 
, us ? 

“ The word of God teaches us, that this 
world was not deaigned for a place of pcr- 
mament almde.' — We have here ‘ noabid- 
diiig city.’ — * We are only strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth.’ It is a place of 
trial and probation ; a sctiool for training 
iis up for heaven. And its adaptation to 
this purpose is worthy ofiU divine \nthor./ 
Theie is just enough satistaction and en joy- 
iiient mixed up with it to make Mfe toler* 
able, and to satisfy us, that tlie Maker ^ it 
had our ultiinate happiness in view;,#tiic 
same time, so much vexation and trouble, 
as ought in icdsuii to w^dii our affections 
fioiii it, and make us look forward to a 
future state for that felicity which is not 
attainable in tins. — A greater degree of 
happiness would probably have defeated 
the iihject of God’s moral government. 
We niiglit have thought less of another 
woild, and made less pieparations to se- 
cure ourinteiesls m it. Even as the world 
is at jiresent constituted, wc tind that it 
has more attractions than consist with the 
safety of impel feet virtue. — On the other 
hand, if the degree of misery had been 
nnich g'.eatei, life might have been insup- 
portable, and the hopes of mercy extin- 
guished : if inucli loss, wo might have pre- 
siiiiied too far on the bonevolence of the 
Deity, and forgotten Ids jiistiee, 

“We Cannot, Ihoiefoio, ^^ilh i oason C4>in- 
plain, that God liii> not made ns happier 
lieio than wo are. U e should hear in mind 
that his main design, in the prcdoiit stage 
ot%ur being, is not to make us happy^ 
but holy. Holiness is a previous and ne- 
cessary (pialdicutioii for the attammerit and ^ 
enjoyment of everlu'tmg luippiiicss here- 
after. — If then, lie hii.s placed O'* in cir- 
cmu''tam‘es favourable foi our thus quali- 
fying ouT'^elves, iie lias ( tlVetually consulted 
our niovt important interests. 

“ Now llii.s vie\>, v\liieli religion gives 
us of our pi ( sent condition and futuie 
plo^pee^s, lulrodiiccs the distinctions of 
fortune to us under a cliaractor vory differ- 
ent tioni that, 111 which we have hitherto 
coiisidcied them. Tlie question now is, 
not iiou far tiu') .nc eoinpulihle witli the 
enjoyments of the present lile, hut how far 
they afiect oui happiness tin ongh eternity. 
If the rich and poor be placed by llieii' 
Maker in eircinns lances of trial c^qiially 
favourable, a few tempoiury itd vantages or 
incouveincnees (even ailimiting them to 
be more consideinlile than they leaJly are) 
ought not great 1) to elate or disturb the 
candidAtes fur iiumorUhly. — 11’ w(' he ear- 
nestly engaged in tiie noik of our salvation, 
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these unequal and Irtnsitory allotments will 
be deemed of very inferior importance.— 
Whether, rich or poor, our main concern 
will he ‘ to lead a quiet life in all <;odliness. 
— For Itodlinftis with contcntinciil is great 
gain : frir we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out: and liaving food and saiiiient, 
we should lhei\‘with be content.’ 

“Knowing that wiaie only ‘strangers 
and pdgriinii’J^re, we shall turn onr chief 
attention^:'^i , iliat eonntry to which we 
which wc direct our 
shall not distress ourselves 
abciill^^Wr temporary accommodations. 
TraVt*!!^ expect n.it tlie comforts of homo, 
whilst on the road, 'fliey bear with in- 
conveniences and haidahips in the pros- 
pcct of their being of short continuance, 
and as calculated to heighten the dish 
for their future enjoyments.” Calvert's 
Set'monsj p. 1(1. 

The person, character, and life of 
our Redeemer, afford another proof 
of the mercy of our IMaker to those 
of low estate. He that appeared in 
the luimhie gaib of j>overty; he tliat 
associated with the jioor, and chose 
his apostles from among them ; he 
that represented it as a distiuguiali- 
iug mark of Ins othcc, that he 
preached the (iospel to the poor, 
proves aliundantly that their por- 
tions in tile piesent life cannot have 
been assigned them without a view io 
their chief and ultimate goiid. 

• *' Blit independently of these inferences, 
and of the ex|)ies> piomise of imr Saviour, 
wehavediiect proof of the fat lieriy care 
of God for evciy biaiich of the uiiiveisal 
family of mankind in the present life, 
dediieihic fioin the cliaiactei of ilie iclii:ion, 
and the luhuencc which it wa*? <icsigm'<l to 
have on the piincipicd and conduct of its 
members. 

“ Chri^stianiry was nsiicred into the world 
the glad tuiings of * l*eace on eaitii 
and good will towards men not less in a 
temporal than in a spiritual sense. — it may 
with justice be called a icligioii of love: 
of love, not only in the plan and execution 
of the wenderlid scheme, of oiir rerleiuj)- 
tion, but also m the ^nd ii ndeiwy of 

its institutions, doetimcs, ami diifio-. We 
cannot contemplate any pari of this p!.m 
without admiring and adoiuig hmi, who 
hath done and siitfered 4»o niiieh foi iis. 

* We love rdiilii^' because lie fust Ivved ns.’ 
Bill further; whoever inns may read in Uic 


gospel, that next to the love of God, that 
of onr ncighlxM^r is repeatedly enjoined. 
They are said to b.'* inseparable ; and the 
second is dttluced as a consequence from 
God’s love towards us. ‘ If Chiist so loved 
us, wc ought alM> to love one another.’ 

“ Now coiKsiiier, I l)e.seecl. yon, the ex- 
tent and operation of Christian love. Love 
workoth no ill to his ncighhour — * it 
cannot (in the words ivf a pious prelate •) 
work him ill; it cannot injiiic him in his 
person, bis bed, bis properly, or bis ciia- 
racter: it cannot so rntcli as conceive a 
desire foi any tiling that beiougs to biiii. 
It not only woikclh him no ill. but it 
must w'oik for bun all the good in its 
power. Is lie bnngiy? It will give him 
meat. Is he thirsty.^ It will give him 
dunk. Is he naked? It will clothe him. 
Is he sick? It will vi.sit him. Is he sor- 
rowful? It will coinfoit him. is he in 
prison? It will go to him, and if possible 
bring him out. Upon this gioimd wars 
must tor ever cease among nations, dis- 
sension.s of every kind among snialter 
societies, and flu* individuals that com- 
pose them. All must be [>eaee, because 
all would be bive. And thus would eveiy 
end of the ineai nation bc' aceoinphshcd : 

‘ good will to men, peace on earth, and to 
God on high glory fioni both.’ 

“ lint Uhrhtianity has not only a Im- 
(Icncif to improve the temporal condition of 
mankind, ami c sperially (»f the lower orders 
of the eomnmnity, but has in a very consi- 
deiable degree actually piodiiced iliis effect 
In proof of this position, I appeal to tlie 
decided superiority which Chiistian conn- 
Ines enjoy, ovei tliose which aie still iin- 
niei.sed in heathcii daikiKss: asiipeiiurity 
not merely 111 seieiiie, liteiatitre, and the 
hberulaits; but in legislation, iti govern- 
ment, and in all the i sMuiiial coiivi niences 
and eomf^)rt^ ot life. In our fiwn eonntry 
morn paitieulail), wheie leligion has been 
kss debased by .Mi|)('rslition and perverted 
by tanatieism, itn b» nefieud mtluenee Vnay 
be traced and felt ihrongboul the whole 
frame of soriety. It has Hindered the dis- 
tinctions of Ibrtiine le^'S invidionN, by teach- 
ing both the iich and poor that the Loid 
is tlie K< ibu-mer, as well as the maker of 
liicin all. It has ‘ brought down the high 
looivs ot the piond,’ and ‘ raise * I the poor 
out of ihe ilast.’ It would ill become a 
♦ ineiple (»t Ghiist to tirai the poor with 
contumely or conlcdmpt : foi Ihoirs is a 
state whieti has been ‘ iligndied by the 
choice and sanetdied by the participation of 
his Saviour.’ 


“ * Bishop Horne.” 
B 
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** If then, it Ik* fine, (as a celebi*at(Hl 
writer * lias lemaiki'tl) ' that liuiuiin life 
18 more embiltcied by all touts, timn in- 
jiirie.s,’ liow mudi, even iii tins respeet, 
are the poor indobied, lo Ihe example and 
doctrines of tligir Loid. Ihit Chusnaiiity 
has done mote. It ^Kiurds Ihem ttoni in- 
juries, as \vel[ aspioteetb iheni fioin insults. 
Jt has iiitiised its spiiit into the le^ridatuie. 
It is emhuilied lu tlie const itulion. Its 
saeted piinciples aic leco^nized (hiou^liout 
the whole ‘'>«.leni o^‘ om jui ispnidence, and 
allhou^ii tile eternal distinctions ol“ ii^ht 
and wrong e\l^t in the nature ol‘ thing'', 
and aie indelihiy impussed on the con- 
sciences of men, jet tlie authoiitative 
voice of levi latum, and its powciliil sanc- 
tions die leipiired, to guide the decisions 
and to 1 emulate the conduct of heings fiail 
and fallible as we are. Hence it is that 
civil blessings in this ('hiistian countiyaie 
dispensed and ditfiiM-d tin oiigli eveiy class 
of the coniiTiiinits , vMtlian inipartiality and 
in a ilegree, winch we look tor in vain in 
other coiuitiies. — Nor does the intliience of 
our leligion stop heu*. To a legislatuic 
enlightened, and diieeteil by the spirit of 
the (jospel, in co-opera lion with the bene- 
volent exertions of pious individuals, we 
ow'c the eslalilishineiil and ^iJ(»poit of a 
]>uic and apostolical ciiuich: an institution 
essential to the jnesei vatioii and extension 
of 0111 holy religion ; hy whose niiinstois 
the oiaclcs of Oud aie expounded, its 
trntii iindiealed, its puiity prcseivcd, and 
its sacianieuts adiiiinistei( d. Kll'ertual 
provision has tlnis been made for tin* n li- 
gioiiH instruction of lliohc who might othei- 
\MS(* have perislieil ‘ foi hick ot knowledge,’ 
“ We may further notn i', in proof of the 
benevolent charai ter of onr iiligion, the 
unprecedented exertions now inakmg t(i 
extend to all the trcdsuris of the go^'pel, 
by the eiuulation of the Scrrj>tiiies. and 
the no less pratse-woi thy elloit.', to tram 
up the rising generation iiilhewav thej 
should go, ]»y placing within tlieir reach 
the incalculable advantages of a (Mnistiau 
education. 

Lastly we, may add to this ueeonnt, as 
springing from the same souiee, the institu- 
tions, which have for iheir object the le- 
lief of our siitleiing biethri n. These an* 
too iimnerous to be here specilied, and too 
Obvious and important to rerpnre it. We 
^^ust that the persons, for whose beiiefil 
they were designed, are fully sensible of 
their value, and thankful to God, for 
* having put into the hearts of his faithful 
people good desires, and enabled tiiciii to 
bring the same to good cllect.’ 

Dr. Paley.’' 

KemKMBKASVJSP, 22. 


** The view we have taken of the sub- 
ject now befiiie, ns, suggests conisderations 
of dill /f, as well as icasons for rontmtment. 
If botli in the r onstitutiou and redemptiou 
of the w'oild the Deity has iniiuifcsted the 
tcehiigs of an indulijeiil parent for the uni- 
versal familj , vve should be eareful not to 
thwart th(‘ purposes of his eoodi.ess by 
nfusing to act the pait of dulibil and 
airecdonate children. Above ;ill, vve ox- 
holt the poor, in these times of innovation 
and delusion, * to hold last the profession 
ot their tliitii without wavei mg.’ We have 
shewn i.ow great an interest both here anil 
lieieaftei lhe\ have tn the religion which 
tluy profess. Li t thern not sutler the. 
wily advta^ai y, wlio now' ‘ walkoth about, 
seeking wliom hi* may devour,’ to rob 
them of ‘ tiio hope that is in them.’ Let 
them mark tho^e who stnvi* tn alienate 
then lieaits from God thcir Saviour, and 
avoid 1 h‘*m. We give Mns counsel out of 
prill*, imlcigned atieelmn for them, ( hris- 
tianity itself, no'v niatiii*ed and established, 
has nothing lo dread liom the iiicle sliock 
of iidicuk* and blasphemy. ‘ It is fuiilt 
upon a rock, and the gati'S of hell shall 
never [uevail against it.' It was assailed 
in its mlancy by eviTy engine, whieli the 
powci, 11 . e wil, ami tlie malice of hw 
enemies i ouM bnng to bear against i(. 
Ibit in spiti of tJieir machinations, mid in 
the ta'.'v' of the most appalling persecution, 
It made its MCiy raprdfv in the noild. and 
timraphed over even opjio^ition, Althongii 
many inaj liavt imlnaeed tlie faith of 
(’iiiist latlier on aiithorify than argument, 
let them not siippiise that aigimieiits are 
wanting to evince i*s liiithand excclleijco. 
Let Ihem weigli w ell the practical proofs 
that are befoie tliein. Li-t them ^ try tiie 
Spiiits’ by their SaMoiir's iiih*. * Ky their 
linits }< shall know ihi iii.' 'I'liat religion, 
which tin greutest, the w iscst, and the best 
of men, in all .tges since iis introduction, 
liave adorned by Iheir lives, have esta- 
blished by then- writings, and recom- 
mended by tin ir faith, raiiies on the face 
of It eonvliicMg tvidenee of its divine 
oiigm. Tiion. h destitute of scientific at- 
tainments, they may safely steer their 
ve*>.sel by that chart, which lias conducted 
so many manners ‘ lo the haven wlierc 
they would be.’ 

“ We. exhort the lich, also, to bear in 
mind on w hat lei ins, and tor what pur- 
posixs, they were blessed with the good 
things of the present world. They aie 
stewards only of God's bounty, and will 
one day be called upon to give an account 
of their stewardship. Their riches were 
not conferred upon them to be hoarded in 
sdtisliness oi consumed in sensuality ■ but fov 
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the nohler purpose of relieving the tem- 
poral wants, and promoting the spirituai 
interests, oftlieir indigent brethien. 

“ Wc live in times, when tlic evils of 
life press heavily on the lower orders of 
the community, and when more than or- 
dinary ex»*rtions and saci dices arc required 
on the part of the lieh, to enable tliciii to 
bear up under tbe weight of their priva- 
tions and siitfeniigs. I trust tliat, in this 
crisis of ^ctety, an appeal to their humane 
and C^^table feelings, men an<l as 
in behalf of tlieir ncres.^itoiis 
will not bo nude in vaiii.” Cal- 
SnmonSf y. v3. 

If it be nee<*ssarY to adii any 
tiling to these excellent remarks, il 
mast merely be to express a wish 
that they were earneslly and fami- 
liarly presseii upon tlie minds of Ihe 
poor ; especially m tlu;se places 
where their alienalioii from I lie up- 
per ranks is most visihh , and their 
submission to the demagogue most 


[Oct. 

complelr. Tliis has occurred, as 
Mr. Otter retparks, wherever the 
poor are assembled in large inasseu 
by themselves, without any ade- 
tpiale mixture of ranks. In such 
situations the sidferings of the dis- 
tressed arc not allevialod by the ad- 
vice or the benefactions ol the 
opulent ; and no link si’ems to sub- 
sist between the dillereut classes ol 
soi'ietv. Such links were originally 
formed by nature ; religion is always 
ready to strengllieii ami enercasr 
them ; and civil government is in- 
attenlixe to ils most imhspen^al>lt 
duiv, if it does not labour in the 
same cause. Lei Ihe rich he en- 
couraged to persevere in edueating 
llie poor; and to reason and remon- 
strate with tlnmi aller the manner 
of the discourses nndea- re\iev\, and 
the most impoi taut. ad\aiitages will 
speedily accrue. 
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Soeittij for Promothi^ i.lirhiiaa 
K no wit 

Annual Meeting; of the Bath and 
Wells Diocesan Association, 

Th k annual meeting of the above 
mentioned association look place at 
Taunton, on 'I'uesriay, August :>-id, 
when several of the chugy from the 
diflerent associated districts having 
met the Venerable tlie Archdeacon 
of Taunton at the Town Jlall, a 
procession w as formed from thence 
to St. Mary IMagdalen’s Church. 
Morning Prayer having lK‘efi read 
by the Rt v. Mr. How it. Vicar of 
Taunton, a most excellent and im- 
pressive discourse in aid of the ob- 
jects of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge w'us delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Street Escott, after 
which a collection w'as made at the 
church door* The ineinbcis of the 
Society then returned^ attended by 


a ]»arty of its tiiinds to the T own 
Hall, wheie lh(' \k lideacoii having 
taken the cliair, a \ery satisfactviry 
report of the pruceiuliiiiis ol the 
Association during lh(‘ last year was 
read by the lu \. T. A. Salmon, 
Diocesan Sucre tarv, and orderetl to 
he jirintetL 

The report was followed by the 
passing ol sundry lesolutioiis relative 
to tlie institution of parochial and 
domestic libraries, 6n :, ; one of which 
was [irefaced by the Rev. W, B. 
Whitehead, acting secretary of the 
Bath district, with an energetic ex- 
position of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Tlie business of the day being 
concluded, upwards of twenty pei 
sons partook of a social repast at 
the Castle Inn, after w hich the party 
broke up early in the evening. 

It was announced that the next 
annual meeting of the Association 
would take place at Bath, 
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FMracts from Rvport continued. 

** €(ipc Breton. 

TIi<‘ Kev. Hibheit jiinnov, iMissionary 
af, Sidney, Cjpe nretoii, icporl'*, that tn<’ 
Church has lately been prepared to a 
ccrtainextent ; hnt without a'ssiNtunee fioni 
f?overnmeiit, of' whieli liopes arc entertain- 
ed, the building will be incomplete. The 
tbllowiiii' extract from his join nal will in 
.some nieasine detail the nature of his du- 
ties: — ^ Monday, June 11. Embarked in 
a flat, and rowed seven miles to a place 
called the Folks , from thence walked siv 
miles to the i*oirai;e, lined an open sail 
boat ; remaineil all sitting in the 

!)oat without (‘()\ei. — TiicMiuy, l 5 th, Ar- 
rivetl at St. Fetei’s; loft at day-hioak the 
following mom, tlie next day leaehed \ii- 
ciiat 111 a hirch-liaik (MRoe; on Ins letoin 
proeeeded to "Min*, Loiii>l)mc:, and (lab- 
barans, ofliciatui;:' once or twice caeli da>, 
aeeoidiiipr to custom, when travellm;' ; tlic 
latter place liad never In on visited by a 
fiiinister of any desei iptJon , baptized 
pcisoii'*. Smee the cap tine of Louisbiifi; 
111 17 .^}), Iheidd I'reiicli i oads liave become 
a finest Jii'ain, and the presinif roads are 
acarctly p.i'-salile , on his retiiin, his hoi.se 
bioke tlnonj;h the biidue, and he was 
plaoetl ill a \ ery jnn jIou'' siln.ition. Th(‘ 
Soeit'ty had CNpies'cd a reridmes.s to aji- 
ponit a -ceond 5 111 the i-'kiiul, 

but liav<‘ 01 {‘lined in the “(dee- 

lion td .i propci |ilacc ol' resideiuT, in coii- 
.'■cqin nce ot tin' ju'cuhai cii cuuo'tam'rv of 
tlie Island : it is pioli.ible some ot them 
may soon be removed, by the division ot' 
thcisbiinl into paiisho-., wiien airarn'einents 
Will bo imidc lor the .supply of additional 
jspiritual assistance.” 

Uppir Canada. 

At (he nwtance of tin Jbshop off^lno- 
l>ec, the, Hon. and Ke\. l>r. Stewart has 
been appointed Missumiry I’oi visiim^r oj 
(otation those townships winch ar^- not Act 
prepared foi an estahlishmcut , urea! ad- 
vaniages ma^ be derived h(>ni iip()onitineiits 
ol' this nature', under the piesent cneiiin- 
.stanci's <d‘ lin- eonntry, when new s»>(fh.- 
ineiits are daily foiminy: in vaiioiis p.irts of 
the piovinces, consistins: of enii^iants iVoni 
England, whose att.iehmeiU to the prin- 
ciples of the ('liiirch may he confirmed by 
the attention thus inanitested towards llieir 
spiritual wants. Independently of this ar- 
1 aiigcinent, new IVlissiuns liave been open- 
ed at BellcviUe, Perth, 'Vnbigny, Anilierst- 
bnrg, Ernest Town, Hamilton, Upper Ua- 
itada, aud the uppoiiitnituts filled by 
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•Messrs. Thompson, Harris, Rurrage, Rolph, 
Stoughton, and JVPCawley, respectively j 
in the Lower Jbovinee, Gaspe, Drum- 
mond ville, ('liuMibly, have been erected 
into Mi.ssioiis, and IMesi.rs. Snddartl, Wood, 
ami Paikiii, aie now resitliug at those 
)»laccp. 

The Rev. Ml . Knagg ts plaei d at Stan- 
etcad a.s a temporaiy measure, and the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson supplies the place of 
Dr. Stew'art at Hatley. Great e^xertions 
li'avo been made thronghont the provinee 
in the erection of Churches and Parsomlge- 
hon«es; and tlic Society liave observed, 
witli inliiiitc satisfaction, m iiicieasiug zeal 
for icligion, an. I a growing attachment to 
the Cliiirch. The measures which were 
adopted last vrar, foi the election of pa- 
rishes, and the endowments of Churches, 
wiieievei lU rgymen of the rhiireh of Eng- 
land aie I st.ibiished, w ill steiire the esta- 
hlishment on '■ueh fomidatioiis as may be 
piodiiclue of the lic^t eflec ts 

“ The inaudesl advantages wlneli have 
iH'eii derived bom tlie intiodiietion of the 
national system of cduealion in tlie pro- 
vinces of Nova Seotii and Now Binnswiek, 
have excited a similar spii it of impiove- 
ment at Qiubt e, and the Societ} have not 
witldield their <vsM^tanc('. A salary of 
iMi)/. has bL'Cn gi anted foi the term of 
thn (’ years for tlie ''eliool-masttM anil mi'.- 
tiess, which will enabh' tlu' trustees of the 
school to devote the wheb' of tlieii fund's 
to the *'iertiiMi of suitable pM' ei'-es for the 
aeeomiTiC'(lati(;n of' !«rveial handled cliil- 
dien, A\hicli a potmlation of I'J.boo cannot 
fail to present, as destitute of the means of 
I'dneation liom any piivatc resources. 

“ The Jiev Robt it \il lisoii. Missionary 
at Niagara, K'jivuts, tliat lie had transmit- 
ted by Colonel (iiant, ol the 70(h regi- 
ment, some oli“er\ atioii*' prepared by Mr. 
Noi ton, on the subjeetofcivdi/ing the native 
Tndians, ^ome impediments liave checked 
the procress of tlie tian“lations in conse* 
Hiienre of the -einoval ol' the pi inter at 
.1 meeting witii Mi. Noiton, wliieli he has 
proposed, it is lu^pdl these dlflicultle^ will 
be removed. 

“ The Rev. ^I'ter Mountain, iMissiou- 
.tiv at Cornwall, wiites, that the inclusiire 
of the C.huK h-Aiird has been delayed by 
unforeseen eircnmstances. Ilis situation 
coin limes to afloid Inm every comfort he 
could leasonably expect. He Avonld cer- 
tainly lepeal bis \isii to ilawkesbury on 
the Grand River, in the winter, according 
to his engagement, were he not appre- 
hensive that Mr. A bbot, whose lesidence 
at St. A ndtew’s, is so imieli nearei to the 
setllcineiit, might consider it as au im- 
proper mteiicteucc wiUiiiMhc range of las 
4 M 2 
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.duty; but, if npeii communication with 
"Jr. Abbot, he Mhoiild haipe no objection, 
be will keep his enjvagcment. Mr. Moun- 
tain acknowledges the receipt of a box of 
books, which will furnish an ample sup- 
ply for his parishioners for some time, 
lipwaids of 40Z. have been subscribed 
for painting the Church. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, on petition, has made a grant of 
the Town Lots, on which the (church and 
Parsojgjj^-house had been erected. His 
has also given him a licence of 
jMmj^tion of tlie glebe, where such con- 
iplpt depredations have been coinmllted 

it IS neaijy stiipped of its valuable 
timber, for wbicli bitlicito the incumbents 
and churchw^ardens have bad no means of 
recovering damages.’’ 

" Lower Canada. 

“The Hoii. and Kev. Dr. Stewart gives 
a favourable account of the stale of Ins 
late Mission at Hatley; since the erection 
Ilf the Church, a Parsonage- bouse has been 
built; — the gronnd-tloor is tinished, but 
the upper part IS still incomplete. The 
people have contributed dollars ; lie 
himself has given nioie tlian lOUi., and 
the remainder will fall upon his sm'cessor. 
Dr. Stewaitbas accepted the appointment 
of visiting IMissionaiy. under the expec- 
tation of becoming more usefully em- 
ployed. 

lie has lately visited Stafford and 
F.irnham, and expects that a Chin cb will 
^oon be built ncai the limits of those two 
townships; be proposes to go to Eaton 
next month, w hither circumstances of con- 
Mderable interest have drawn his attention, 
which be hopes in the event may prove 
highly satisfactory to the Society'; Soon 
after Christmas he intends to go by St. 
Arinand and Montreal to Upper Canada, 
in the distant parts of wbicIi province 
his services may be most usefoMy cm- 
ployeid. 

“ The Rev. Deverenx Baldwin, Mis- 
sionary at St. John’s, reports, that the 
Lords of the Treasury have acceded to a 
proposal for the approjiriatioii of .WOl., 
which was originally granted for a Clmreb, 
to the erection of a l^arsonagc-bouse, ami 
the purchase of a bell fof the Clinrrh ; it is 
expected that the house will be tinished 
in September ; tlie country is very bcaltliy, 
and agrreWitb him better than England. 

Rev, Micaiah Townshend, Mis- 
8io|Mr at Caldwell Manor, reports, that 
afi^M^onsiderable diffimltics, he has ob- 
taiiml^ ’a dee;d of conveyance of the ground 
pnr which roll stands, tVi the Pro- 
testant Church of Faigland. The 

pofaflhitanU'or 4^hrjstic Manor have erect- 


ed the body of a Church fifty feet by 
forty-eight ; it is expected that it will be 
finished next year. Two acres of ground 
have been appropriated as a site for the 
building and the Chnrcb-yard. The con- 
gregation has increased raiUdly. 

“ The Rev. James Reid, Missionary at 
St. Armand, announces, that he generally 
meets at his two Churches very respect- 
able and attentive congregations, consist- 
ing of two or three hundred souls at each 
place of public w'orship. Indifference is 
more a subject of complaint than preju- 
dice, blit in proportion as the Gospel 
spreads, and the service of the Church ol 
England becomes more known, the people 
are more attentive to their duties, and 
more sciioiis in their devotions. During 
the last h;ilf-yeai, be icgulaily road prayers 
and pieaclicd a sermon every Sunday 
evening, at a dl^tance of six miles from 
St. IMiil’s, besides the usual duty of bis 
Churches. He has succeeded in forming 
a distiict eommitteo to co-operate with 
the diocesan committeoat Quebec, in con- 
nection with the Society for Promoting 
Chiistian Knowledge. The two CJiurcliCs 
have lately been painted.” 

National School. 

Quebec, 

A public examination of the children 
educated in the Central School, took 
place lately in the piesence of his ex- 
cellency Sir Peiegiiiie and Lady Sarah 
Muitlaml, the Lord Bishop of Quebec, 
and the oilier oflicers of the Diocesan 
(yoinmiltee of the Society for promot- 
ing (Hirisiiaii Knowledge, and seveial of 
the most respectable inhabitants of this 
city. The children were, introduced in 
classes into a part of the school prepared 
for the purpose, and examined in spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, the rudiments of Eng- 
lishJGrammar, and the Church Catcebisnu 
Various questions were also put to them, 
with a view to ascertain their knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures; and the result of 
the examination w’as, on the whole, highly 
patisfictory, especially when it is consi- 
dered that the school has scarcely been 
opened six months, and that, owing to a 
variety of causes, the children liave been 
very irregular in their attendance through- 
out the winter. The female part of Ihe’^ 
school exhibited a variety of sain[des of 
needle-work, which were much approved 
of by the ladies present. 

Sir Peregrine and L^y Sarah Maitland 
were kiiid enough to undertake the task of 
distributing the prizes, consisting of appro- 
priate books, selected from those circulalcc) 
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by the Diocesan Committee^ to the boys 
and ^rls \rlio had most distinguished them- 
selves by general good conduct, regularity 
of attendance at chnrch and school, and 
proficienry in learning. At the close of 
the examination, prayers were read by one 
of the boys in a very impressive manner ; 
after which the Evening Hymn was sung 


by the whole of the children. The number 
present amounted to 129 boys and 59 girls, 
total IBB. The band of the 76th regiment 
was in attendance^ and played the national 
airs of * God save the King,' and ‘ Rule 
Britannia,' on the arrival and departnre of 
his Excellency. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. Jeremy Day, M.A. to the rec- 
tory of Hethersett, with Canteloff, Nor- 
folk. 

Right hon. lord Rosmore has appointed 
the rev. Edward Ward, late curate of 
Westbury, his lordship’s chaplain. 

Rev. Henry Kaye Boiiuey, rector of 
King's Cliffe, and prebendary of Lincoln, 
is appointed examining chaplain to the lord 
bishop of Lincoln. 

Rev. Thomas Schreiber has been insti- 
tuted to the valuable rectory of Bradwell, 
near the sea, in the comity of Essex, on 
the presentation of the rev. sir Henry 
Rate Dudley. 

Rev. Thomas Calvert, B.D. and Nor- 
rivsian professor of divinily in tiie I^nivcr- 
sity of Cambridge, to the lectory of Wins- 
low, or Wilrnslow, in the diocese of Ches- 
ter, the same being vacant by an act of 
simony j patron, tlie king. 

Rev. John Holmes, A.IM. to the rec- 
tory of St. Nicholas, with AH Saints an- 
nexed, in Soiithelmham, Suffolk } patron, 
Alexander Adair, esq. of Pall Mall, and 
Fiixton Hall, Suffolk. 

Rev, Thomas Wynne, to the living of 
St. Nicholas, Hereford ; patron, the lord 
chancellor. 

Rev. Dr. Moore, rector of St. Pancras, 
to be one of the marquis of Camden’s 
chaplains. 

Kcv. C. K. Prcscot, to the rectory of 
Stockport, in tlie room of his late father j 
patrons, lord and lady Bulkcley. 

Rev. Wm. Hardwicke, rector of Oiit- 
wcll, Norfolk, to be domestic chaplain to 
fP lord Gwydir. 

Rev. William Cross, M.A. is instituted 
to the rectory of Halesworth, with the 
vicarage of Cliedestoii, in Suffolk annexed, 
on the presentation of William Pliinier, 
^sq. of Gilston Park, Herts. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

PxfOUD, August 26.— On Thursday, 


Mr. Herbert Beaver, of Queen's college^ 
was elected a fellow of tliat society, on 
the Michael Foundation. 

Sept. 16. — We understand that the 
bishop of Salisbui-y intends holding an or- 
dination on the second Sunday in October. 

Sept. 23. — The rev. James Johnson, 
M.A. of Worscestcr college, in this Uni- 
versity, is promoted to the lectory of 
Byford, and vicarage of Bridge Sollers. 

On Monday la.st, the rev. George Taun- 
ton, B.D. and the rev. William Firth, 
M.A. fellows of Corpus Cbrlsti college, 
were elected city lecturers, in the room 
of the rev. Isaac Crouch, resigned; and 
the rev. Dr. Greene, deceased. 

Cambkidor, Sept. 21. — The earl of 
Guildford, chancellor of the Ionian uni- 
versity is coming here to take an honorary 
degree. The vice chancellor has appointed 
Sunday next for the annual forenoon ser- 
mon at Burwcll, which will be preached 
by the lev. Charles Musgrave, tellow of 
Trinity college. 

The rev. Frederick loathes, B.A. was 
on Monday last instituted to the rectories 
of Great and Little Liverinere, in Snffolk, 
on the presentation of N. Lee Acton. 

The rev. Miles Bland, B.D. fellow of 
St. John’s college, has been appointed one 
of the tutors ef that society. 

Berkshire. — The first stone of the 
new church at Windsor was laid on the 
1.5th iiist. witii religious aud masonic cere- 
monies, by J. Ramsbottom, esq, M.P. as 
proxy for the duke of York. A public 
dinner was afterwards given at the Castle 

iniJ. 

The varied and singular habiliments of 
the masonic fraternity ; the officers of the 
several lodges wearing their splended in- 
signia ; the clergy in their full cauoiiicals ; 
the gentlemen of the corporation in tlieir 
official robes, all presented a scene of coB- 
siderabU richness and variety. On the 
stone which was laid, is Uie following in*» 
bcriptioo. 
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This chnrcb, 

dedicated to St. John^te Baptist, 
was rebuilt 

in the year of oiir L*;rd MDCCCXX, 
in the first year of the reiifn of George IV. 
and 

in the mayoralty of GeorKC Davis, eq. 
upon the site of the ancient church, 
vhich had fallen to decay, 
the first stone was laid 
. September i;», ISiJO, 

masonic ceremonies, 

royal highness the duke of YorR, 

' ticting by J«>hn Ramsbottom, es(|. 
one of the members of Parliament for this 
Borough, 
assisted by 
the committee 

appointed by the parish to superintend the 
building. 

Here follow the names of the rev. John 
Graham, the vicar, ttiose of the church- 
wardens, &c. 

This is none other than the house of God.** 

Es5EX.-HfI>ied, the lev. Matthew Kaye, 
vicar of Sonth Bcnileet, near Raleigh, in 
this county. 

Gloucestershire. — Tlio bishop having 
previously ai rived at Ins palace, the grand 
musical lestival at (rloucester commenced 
OB the 16th inst. At eleven the service at 
the cathedral commenced, and his lor(I>hi|i 
took his seat on his throne, and tlu' dean 
ill Ins proper place. The coiporutioii 
went in procession with their maces, the 
«cap of maintenance, and sword of state, 
the mayor and aldermen vveaiiuff very 
handsome scarlet robes, trimmed with 
broad fur. The evccution of the iiiusic 
was above all praise, and an appropriate 
anthem composed by Dr. Boyce for a full 
band, was extremely well performed with 
the excellent duet “ Here shall soft charity 
repair,"’ aud the whole concluded with the 
corofei^on anthem. The chufHi service 
was Iriad by the rev. Mr. Mutlow and the 
rev, Mr. Webb ; the sermon preached by 
4lie rev. Mr. Wetherell, and a liberal col* 
lection was made at the door for the 
charity. 

Hampshire, — ^The ceremony of laying 
the tbondation stone of the new chiircit of 
St. Paul’s, near Landport terrace, in the 
parish of Portsea, was accompanied by 
a iitttnerons body of subscribers. A large 
atdne having been prepared to receive a 
glass case to deposit coins in, the rev. Dr. 
Gauntlett, accompanied by sir Samuel 
Spicer, mayor of the Borongh, aud by F. 
Godwin, esq. architect, peiforntcd the act 
of iaying the stone. Anotlier stone being 
lowered from the top aud finally placed, 
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the rev. Dr. Gauntlett offered up aa ap« 
propriute prayer, v Tlie building will be in 
the Gothic style, and capable of containing 
2000 people. Great part of the scats will 
be free. 

Dietl, ill his 4Bth year, on his passage 
from Penang to Bombay, where he had 
been for the recovery of his health, the 
rev. Richard Jackson, one of the chaplains 
on that establishment, and son of the late 
vicar of Christ church, in this county. 

Herufokdsiiiui:. — The following gen- 
tlemen of Cambridge university were or- 
damed in the catliadral in this city, on the 
6th ult. ; Waities Corbett, B.A. Trinity 
college j John Stewart, B.C.L. of Jesus 
college ; and George Coke, B.A. of St. 
John’s ; deacons. Edward Buhner, B. A. 
of St. John’s i priest. 

Died, aged 75, the rev. Lewis Maxey, 
M.A. lector of that parish, vicar of Bridge 
Sobers, and senior minor canon of Hereford 
cathedral. 

Kent. — Died, at Killen, in Pcrtlishirc, 
after an illness of tin eo days, the very rev. 
William Beaumont Btisby, D.D. dean of 
Rorhehter, 

I>L 1 Clstlushire. — T he asylum for the 
widows of clergy lien of the church of Eng- 
land, at Kiioshington, in Leicestershiie, 
which had been dilapidated thirty-eiglit 
years, is now rebuilt, and ready for its 
future inhabitants. To each gentlew oman 
are apprupiiated a parlour, light pantry, 
bed room, light closet, and coaUiiouse; the 
kitclien in common. 

Norfolk. — Died, the lev. C. U. Dade, 
ill the 501 h year of his ago, leaving a dis- 
consolate wife and seven children. The 
rectory is in the patronage of the master 
aud fellows of Gonville and Caius college, 

NoRTHAMProNSHiRE. — ^'Thc number of 
persons confirmed by the lord bishop of 
Peterborough, at his late (primary) visita- 
tion, wa.s unusually large, vi:£.; at Peter- 
borough, 169 ; at Stamford, 41 1 ; at Oak- 
ham, 877 ; at Oundle,l04J; at Kettering, 
loyi ; at Northaniptui), J725; at Daven- 
tiy, 1499 ; at Tovveester, 7»6 ; at Weiliog- 
borough, 694; — total, 8576. 

Died, the rev. John Hebden, vicar of 
Noiton, near Daveiitry. 

Died, at Brant Biougbton, in his 50tlt 
year, the rev. Richard Sutton, rector of 
that place, aud of Great Coates, both in. 
this county, and prebendary of the ColJe-^ 
giate church of Southwell, Nottingham- 
shire. He was second son of the late, aud 
unde to the present sir Richard Sutton, 
of Norwood Park. 

A beautiful monument of white stataaiy 
marble from the chisel of the celebrated 
Cauovri) and recently imported from Italy, 
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lias been erected at Roiton church, near 
Grantham, by earl Rrownlow, to the rae* 
inory of his late Iadj%« daughter of sir 
Abraham Hnme, hart. The subject is an 
emblematic ti^ure of religion, standing on 
abasement; the right hand pointing iip> 
wards, whilst the Icit is resting on a me- 
dallion of the deceased lady, supported 
by a fluted pedestal. The church has been 
jnneb beautified under the direction of his 
lordship, and is woi lliy the notice of the 
))assing traveller, for the number of monu- 
ments it coptains. * 

Suffolk. — Died, at Bungay, the rev. 
Thomas Rodden, aged 77, rector of St. 
Nicholas, with All Saints annexed, after 
fifty years conscientious discharge of his 
pastoral duties. 

SuRRLY. — The inhabitants of Guildford 
have recently presented a handsome piece 
of plate to their curate, the rev. Sainncl 
Smith, as a token of tlu'ir respect. 

WiLTSHiiiK.— Till* lord bisliop of Salis- 
bury has lately letnined to his palace, 
from his tiienni.il visitation, in the course 
of which liis lordship confiimed eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety seven 
persons. 

Died, the rev. Tlioma*! Turner, vicar of 
Sherstou Magna, and rector of Luckington, 
Wilts. 

YoiiKSiimc. — Died, the rev, William 
Barnes, of Horiieastle, being on his way to 
Ins parish dim oh, to do his duty, his horse 
took flight, and his eariiagc being upset, 
hti was unfoitiiiiately killed. 

Died, in and near London. 

The rev. Leoiiartl Chappelovv, of Hill- 
.street, Jieikehy-squai e. 

At his residence in Gen ai d-street, Soho, 
the rev. S. Lyon, I’or many jears Hebrew 
teacher to the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Eton college. 

WALES. 

The reverend the dean of St. Asaph has 
caused to be placed upon an old wall at 
Rhiiddlan, whiei) had hecii metamorphosed 
into the gable end of a row of small houses, 
a tablet, bearing the following inscription; 

This fragment 

is the remains of the building 
where king Edward the first 
held his parliament, 

^ ' A.D. l!283, 

in which passed the statute of Rhuddian, 
securing 

to the principality of W'^alcs 

its judicial rights and indcpcudcucc. 


CONGRESS OF WELSH RARDS.' 

• • 

An Eisteddfodd, Ac. was held on the 
13lh and Mth inst. at Wrexham, which 
was attended by all the rank, wealth, and 
beauty of the neiglibourhood. The object 
of this meeting, under the patronage of 
tlic Cymrodorion Society, was to rescue 
from oblivion the ancient lore of Cumbria, 
to encourage living merit, and promote 
the interest of the principality at large. 
The sncccsfol candidate for the bardic 
chair, v\as Robert Davies, of 
who also received u handsome silver 
and *a premium of 15 guineas. Thdte 
were no less than eighty ^dierent compo- 
sitions, many of which possessed great 
nieiit, especially tlio.se wiitten by the rev. 
T. Hughes, of Rodfury, Mr. Thomas Jones, 
of Lung Acre, London, and Mr. Jones, 
of Liver]>ool. Two essays in the English 
language were written by the rev. J. W. 
Rees, of Carcob, Radnor.‘ihire, and the 
rev. J. Hughes, of Brecon; the first on 
the ancient history of Britain, and the 
other on the character and exploits of king 
Aithiir; and both gained premiosis. 

Ten harpers contended for the silver 
harp, which was adjudged to Richard 
Roberts, of C.irnarvon, (blind and lame) 
which gave great satisfaction to the crowd* 
rd audience in the Town Hall, (sir W. W. 
Wynne in the ciiair.) Medals were given 
to the best iingei*s with the harp, and gra- 
tiiities to the unsuccessful bard.s and min* 
slrels. In the evenings, concerts were 
pel formed in the Assembly Rooms, mostly 
consisting of Welsh melodies, airanged 
w'itli English words. The vocal composi- 
tions weie executed by Mr. C. Smith, Mrs. 
Corraii, Miss Hall, Master Clough, from 
Liverpool, and Mr. Pari*y, editor of the 
WeUJi Melodics, under whose direction 
the congress was held, and to whom they 
voted a handsome piece of plate. The 
week’s amusements concluded by sir W, 
W. Wynne giving a dinner at Wym^y, 
to about 500 persons, being his Annual 
Meeting. 

IRELAND. 

The lord bisliop of Raplioe in the late 
visitation of his diocese, consecrated four 
churches, two of which from their remote- 
ness have remained without consecration 
upwards of forty years. His lordship also 
inspected eigh^-two churches and tlieir 
glebe houses, held visitations in the thirty- 
one parishes, and confirmed four tliousand 
persons. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

Speculum Grexu; or Parochial Minis- 
ters* Assistant. By a Country Curate. 5s. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Vi- 
eitation of Herbert, Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, in July 18*20, with an Appen- 
dix, coutaining some Remarks on the 
Modem Custom of singing in our Churches, 
miaidltiorized Psalms and Hymns. 8vo. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
lHocese of Killaloe, at the Primary Visi- 
tation, on Thursday, August 3rd, 1H20. 
By Richard Mant, D.D. Bishop of Killu- 
lue, and Kilfenora. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, at a Visitation held 
in the Parish Church of St. Michael’s, Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday, June 20th, 1820. 
With an Appendix. By the Rev. J. H. 
Browne, A.M. Archdeacon of Ely, Rector 
of C^tgrave, and late Fellow of St. John*5 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 28. 

The Necessity of amended Practice, 
consequent on increased Knowledge ; a 
Sermon preached at the Archdeacon’s Vi- 
eitation at Agmondesham, in the County 
of Bucks, on Monday, August Ist, 1820. 
By the Rev. Charles Robert Fanshawe, 


A.M. Rector of Fawley, Bucks; and 
Morton, Norfolk; Chaplain to his Royal 
Highnes.<t the Duke of Clarence, and the 
£arJa of Errol and Harrowby. is. 6d. 

Remarks on the Necessity of conform- 
ing tn Order, with respect to the Clerical 
^^ments, and on the present dilapidated 
iSite of many Country Churches; in two 
' letters, lately addressed to the Editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine.* By a (gra- 
duate of Baliol College, Oxford. 8vo. Is. 

Vision the First ; Hades, or the Region 
inhabited by the departed Spirits of the 
Blessscd. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Tlic British Botanist ; or a Familiar In- 
troduction to the Science of Botany : ex- 
plaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and 
the Principles both of the Arti6ciul and 
Natural Systems of Linir<ein, and also the 
Arrangement of Jussieu; to which is added, 
a Synopsis or View of the British Genera ; 
in which the Derivation and Meaning of 
the Name of each Genus aic given, the 
whole intended chiefly for tlie U.'*c of 
Young Persons. Illustrated witii 16 Platea. 
ISrao. 7s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligioas Connections of John Owen, D.D. 
some time Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
comprising Notices of the leading Events 
of his Time, &c. By the Rev. William 
Omui Perth. In an Octavo Volume. 

A ^ries of Sermons, on the Contents 
and Connection of the different Books of 
the Old and New Testament, with preli- 
minaiy Discussions on tlie Mosaic, Prophe- 


tic, and Christian Revelations. By the 
Rev, Dr. Jones. In two Octavo Vo- 
lumes. 

Tho Life of William Sancroft, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from Original and scarce Documents. 

Illustration of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, &c. See. By the Rev. T. 
Pruen, Curate of Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jhuoa shall appear. 

Philacribos have been received, and are under considera- 
tion. 

/. A will oblige us by fiirnisbing a direction under which note may 
be addressed to him. 
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most unfairly limited and circum- 
scribed, 

** It is stated tc^e^that of ascertaining 
the sense in which Cranmer used the term, 
or its equivalent, justification by faith, 
when he penned, as it is asserted he did, 
the Homilies inTolving that doctrine, or 
mme generally, how the said doctrine was 
accepted by our Keformers at large, pre- 
Tiousiy to the drawing up of the Thirty-nine 
Articles*/' 

, JRe is next accused (p. 48.) of ex- 
plaining our Protestant Honiilieh and 
Articles by means of a work plainly 
Popish, Tbe Necessary Erudition 
of any Christian Man/' After eight 
weeks t further meditation, his of- 
fences become still more formida- 
ble, and we are assured that Mr. 
Todd “ in point of fact has done 
neither more nor less than attempt 
to introduce semi. popish doctrines 
into the Church on the shoulders of 
the Reformers/' To conclude the 
whole, because the critic has found 
the word Penance, meanir.g, as he 
himself confesses, ** nothing more 
than our good and useful old word j: 
repentance,” in the portions of the 
Necessary Erudition, re-printed by 
Mr. Todd, he concludes that Mr. 
Todd is anxious to restore and en- 
force the rite of penance in the 
Church ; and. 

This same piece of rusty and ill tem- 
pered armour is brought down from shelves 
tliat we will not name/' (that is to say, from 
the shelves of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ), and under the inauspicious 
title of ^ Institution,' and * Necessary Eni- 
dition/ offered to us once roore,» of mighty 
in repelling the preteiillled friends, 
and checking the false senses, which are 
attempting to impose or to be inr.posod 
upon the national faith 

Thus lest any harm should happen 
to tbe fundamental doctrines of Cal- 
Tiuism, a learned and most respecta- 


♦ Ch4st. Observ. for Jan. No, 217, p. S3, 
t Ibid, for March, p. 172. 

{ The confusion in the critic's langoage 
•rthoiights is remarkable: the old woi'd 
mMpirumce ; and repentance was adopted 
kl its steed for very obvious reasons. 
f Uitist. Observ. p. 189. 
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ble clergyman is accused of semi- 
popery, and the primate is implicated 
in the charge.' We proceed to inves- 
tigate its truth. 

The pari of Mr. Todd's work 
which has given most offence, is 
that which contains his extracts 
from the Necessary Erudition of any 
Christian Man : extracts which are 
more valuable than his other dpeu- 
ments, because the book from which 
they are taken is expensive and rare, 
and he has quoted from it at greater 
length than from the other scarce 
works, The Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man,” and “ The Reformatio 
Legum.” The Christian Observer 
undertakes to prove that these ex- 
tracts are Popish : for which purpose 
he professes to narrate the circum- 
stances under which the work was 
composed ; he gives a very erroneous 
description of its c6n tents ; furnishes 
his readers with several parts of 
them; promises, hut upon second 
tbouglits declines, to contrast them 
with tbe Homilies ; produces a de- 
scription of the Popish doctrine from 
‘Hooker ; and asserts that this is the 
doctrine of the Necessary Erudition. 
In support of this assertion, we have 
other assertions in abundance, res- 
pecting the Authentic Declarations 
of the English and the Foreign Re- 
formers, and a few scanty and un- 
connected scraps from the declara- 
tions themselves. It is not intended to 
follow the critic through this tissue 
of misrepresentation ; but as the only 
object is the discovery and confirma- 
tion of truth, we shall quote where 
he asserts, and contrast where he 
comments. 

To begin with the circumstances 
under which the Necessary Emdi- 
tion was composed. This work, 
says the Christian Observer, is 
“ attributed by Strype mainly to 
Cranmer, but published according^ 
to history in conjunction with other 
persons of very different sentiments.” 
' P. 37» What is meant by according 
to history? We suppose that it 
means according to the views and 
opinions of the Christian Observer. 
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No other conceivable sense can be 
discovered for the terfh. Strypc, as 
quoted by Mr. Todd, says, that the 
disputes at this time amon^ the 
Bishops, ** ended in two good issues : 
that the Archbishop's enemies w'ere 
clothed with shame and disappoint- 
ment, and a very good book, chiefly 
of the Archbishops composing, 
came forth for tli^: instruction of the 
people, known by the name of A 
Necessary Erudition for any Chris- 
tian Man.” Burnet, as has been 
proved by Dr. Laurence and Mr. 
Todd, confounds the Erudition with 
the “ Institution of a Christian Man.^' 
But his account of the manner in 
which it was drawn up, does not 
contradict that of Strype. He says 
that Craiimer at this season was ex- 
posed to the attacks of the’ Papists, 
and that they were meditating an 
attempt against the English New 
Testament. 

** But tliey were now much better em- 
ployed, though not in the way of <mtivocai- 
tion, for a select number of them sate by 
virtue of a cominission from the kiitg,^n- 
Armed in parliament. This first work Was 
to draw up a declaration of the Christian 
doctrine, for the Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man.” Burnet, Vol. I. p. 518. 

(8 VO.) 

He proceeds to explain the nature 
of the work ; and makes the follow- 
ing remarks upon Cranmers labours. 

“ When they went abotit to state the 
true notion of faith, Cranmer commanded 
Dr. Rcdmayn, who was esteemed the most 
learned and judicious divine of that time, 
to write a short treatise on these heads; 
wiiich he did with that solidity and clear- 
ness, that it will fiiifficiently justify any 
advantageous cliaracter that can be giveu 
of the author.*’ P. 5*2. 

And then lie extracts a passage 
which has also been quoted by the 
Christian Observer, p. 40, and pro- 
nounced to be flat popery. A little 
further on, p. 522, he digresses a 
little to shew with what care Cran- 
nier considered 50 weighty a point;” 
vix. the definition of justifying faith. 
He tells us that the Archbishop had 
drawn together a ^ait collection of 
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quotations from thr Fathers mmh 
the subject, and that at the end of 
the whole he writes these words. 

** AHbougli all that be justified must of 
necessity have charity as well as faith, yet 
neither faith nor charity be the worthineio 
nor merits of our justification ; hut that U 
to be ascribed only to onr Saviour who 
was ofiered upon the cross for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification.” 

On the subject of the sacraments, 
Burfiet says, that there were stiff 
debates, and that the opinions main- 
tained by Cranmer were not adopted 
by the commission. He also faith- 
fully abstract3 the contents of the 
volume, never intimating that he 
finds fault with the article on faith, 
free-will, justification, or good works. 
And the result of the whole is very 
fairly drawn out in terms to which 
we conceive that Mr. Todd would 
not object 

** When this was published, both parties 
found cause in it both to he glad and sor^ 
rowful. The Refiirmers rejoiced to see the 
doctrine of the Gospel thus opened more 
and more ; for they concluded that igno- 
rance and prejudices being the cliief sup- 
ports of the errors they complained of^ the 
instructing people in divine matters, though 
some particulars displeased them, yet 
would awaken and work upon an inqui- 
sitive humour that was then stirring, and 
they did not doubt that their doctrines 
were so clear that enquiries into religion 
would do their business. They were also 
glad to see the morals of Oiristianity so 
well cleared, which they hoped would 
dispose people to a belter tante of divine 
matters; ^ iinre they had observed that 
purity ofo^ does mightily prepare pet^le 
for sound opinions. Most of the siipitrsti- 
ti'ow conceits and practices which had for 
some a^cs debased the Christian faith were 
now removed; and the great fundamental 
of Christianity^ the covenant between God 
and man^ unth the conditions of tV, was 
plainly and sincerely declared. There 
was also another principle laid down that 
was big with a furtlier reformation; for 
every national church was declared a com- 
plete body within itself, with power to 
reform heresies, correct abuses, anil do 
every thing else that was necessary either 
for keeping itself pure, or governing its 
members, by which there was a fair way 
opened for the discussinp of things aftar- 
wards, when a fitter opportunity should ba 

4 N 2 
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4>^red* Bat ou ^haotb^r hand^ the Popi0 
party tfaougbt they had gained much. The 
seven sacraments were a^ain u'^sei ted ; so 
that here miicli ground was re<'(>vereil, and 
it was hoped more would follow, TIjere 
were many things laid down to which they 
knew the refoiniers would never consent ; 
ao that they who weie resolved to comply 
with every thing that the king tiad a iniiid 
to were pretty safe. But the other party 
wild followed their persuasions aud con- 
sciertees were brought into many snares.” 

P. 5S2. 

i 

As the preceding extracts are not 
history, it is possible that this last is 
not criticism. Yet is it at least as 
correct as Collier's estimate of the 
Necessary Erudition, on which we 
suppose that the Christian Observer 
relies. Collier certainly says. 

Under the sacrament of the altar the 
fi^rudition speaks plainly for transubstantia* 
tion, which the Institution doth not. But 
now we are to oliscrve the Six Articles 
were enacted, and farther that Cranmer 
and his party who opposed the passing the 
She Articles weie overruled in the compo- 
sition of this Necessary Erudition.” 

But let it be remembered that for 
all that is material in this declara- 
tion, we have no better authority 
than Collier’s bare word. The Six 
Articles had certainly been passed 
between the publication of the In- 
stitution and the Erudition ; and the 
effect of them may be traced in the 
aacramental opinions of the latter. 
But the Six Articles only referred to 
transubstautiation, receiving under 
4>iie kind, vows of chastity^ private 
masses^ celibacy of the f>fij^thood, 
and the necessity of auricular con- 
fession : and thev left untouched the 
Other parts of^ the Institution in 
which most assuredly Cranmer had 
not been overruled. It is to be ob- 
served also, that though still in force, 
one of them, that which asserts that 
private masses are authorised by the 
word of God is entaely omitted in 
the Eri^j^tion ; and another auricu- 
lar CCMpiision is very much softened. 

moreover, who is so fre- 
quently quoted by Collier, says that 
IlMs^stitution, 

7 


** Having lien dormant for a certain 
lime, that is to soy, as long as the Six Ar- 
ticles were in ‘force, was a he i wards cor- 
rected and explained by tlie king’s own 
hand ; and bcji|i^ by him so corrected was 
sent to be reviewed by APchbishop Cran- 
mer, by hiui referred (with his own emen- 
dations on it) to the Bishops and Clergy 
tlicn assembled in their Convocation, Annq 
1543, and by them approved. Which care 
that Godly Prelate took, as he himself 
confesseth in a letter *to a friend of his, 
hearing date, January ‘.^oth, * Ijccausc the 
book being to come out by the king's cen- 
sure and judgjmcnt, he would have nothing 
in the same that Moiiius himself could re- 
prehend.’” Heylyn’s Hist, of Kefor. p. 19. 

And for this quotation the author 
refers to MS.de Eccles, in Biblioth. 
Cot. p. 5. 

The authority of Strype therefore 
is set aside by the Christian Ob- 
server on the unsupported assertions 
of Collier ; who, if he had been cor- 
rect might have quoted and refuted 
liis predecessors, Ileylyn, Burnet, 
and Strype, and produced his au- 
thority for rejecting their state- 
ments. It would be necessary that 
ttHj^.llilthority should be precise and 
unquestionable ; because he informs 
us, as Burnet has already done, that 
in the very same year Cranmer’s an- 
ihority was evidently on the increase 
and the rigour of the Six Articles 
was abated. We need not repeat 
the well known anecdote of the at- 
tempt to ruin Cranmer; and of its 
failure; but the following passage 
is too important to be passed over in 
silence. 

The king being acquainted that se- 
veral persons were burnt for religion at 
Windsor seemed displeased with the ri- 
gorous execution of the law. Whether 
he thought such methods of severity tin- 
suitable to the Christian religion, or whe- 
ther he was apprehensive his government 
would lie under hard imputations by hold- 
ing on this course, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. But whatever the motive was, it 
was plain his mind was altered, for he gave 
his pardon to Sir Thomas Cardine, Sir 
Philip Hobby, and some others who had 
fallen under the forfeiture of the Six Ar- 
ticles. And for a further proof of a gentler 
persuasion, be withdrew his favour fipom 
the Bishop of Winchester, this Prelate 
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being represented of a prosecuting tem- 
per/' Collier, vol. 2, p. 1JJ9. 

If these events are supposed to 
have occurred early in the year, 
they will server to confirm the opi- 
nion of Strype, that the appearance 
of the l>utlition was a triumph to 
Cranmer. And (he Christian Ob- 
server reminds us that Gardiner dis- 
claims any hand iji that work, bav- 
in" been out of town’^ at tlic titne. 
Might not out of town be another 
word for out of favour] And even 
if this supposition be incorrect, it 
Is still -plain that Cranmer was not 
in disgrace : and probable, that he 
did not disapprove of the work. 

In 1545, when the conspiracy 
against him had failed, Collier tells 
us " that his interest was estab- 
lished ; that the prosecution upon 
the Six Articles began to slacken: 
and those inclined to the Reforma- 
tion had better usage.'* He pressed 
for and obtained a mitigation of the 
penalty ; and “ his reasoning and 
resolution made such an impression 
upon the temporal lords and the king 
that they agreed to moderate Ibe 
rigour of the statute.” Collier, p. 
201. It was to the same quarter no 
doubt that we must attribute “ some 
farther advances in the Reforma- 
tion,” p. 203. which the king made 
in the same year. He wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop, blaming sundry 
superstitious practices, kneeling to 
the cross, Vigils, covering of images, 
c^c., and adds in reference to the 
service book whicli had been re- 
ferred to Cranmer, 

“ Forasmuch as you make no mention 
of creeping to the cross which is a greater 
abuse than any other} for there you (that 
is the service book corrected by you) say, 
Crucem tuam adoiamus, ])amine, and tlie 
Ordinal saitli, Procedant Clerici ad cm- 
rem adorandam nudis pedtbus, and atter 
hilloweth in the same Ordinal, pomitur 
cnix ante (diquod atlare ubi a populo 
adoretiir, which by your own book 
c^vLLii'o A Necessary Doctrine, is 
against the second commandment, there- 
fore our pleasure is that the said creeping 
to the cross shall likewise cease from 
beoceforth, and be abolished.'* 


^ While this p9«sag^ is conclusive 
upon the point of Cranmer 's appro* 
balion of the Erudition, it also shews 
his great weigh t*and influence with 
the king: and we are told in * the 
next page, that he iiad nearly suc- 
ceeded in passing the “ Reformatio 
le^um Ecclcsiaslicarwn'* into a law* 
The draught had been drawn up by 
him and his associates, according jto 
an Act of Parliament passed for the 
purpose ; and nothing was wanting 
but the king's signature to the Let- 
ters Palent* Gardiner succeeded 
in preventing the king from giving 
it, by writing from Germany that it 
would inierrupt the league then con- 
certing with the emperor. 

Another melancholy symptom of 
the times that witnessed the birth of 
the Necessary Erudition, is thus pa- 
thetically announced in the Chris- 
tian Observer, p. 17L “ It was set 

forth at a time when all the books of 
the Old and New Testament of Tin- 
dalls Protestant Translation were 
forbidden to he kept or used in the 
kind's dominions^' These words are 
printed between inverted commas ; 
but no reference is given, and we 
cannot trace tliem to their source. 
However, as it is asserted that their 
truth has been proved from History; 
we may be permitted to investigate 
the trill h of this assertion, 

Burnet's account of the printing 
and distributing the English Bibles 
is short and consistent. The in- 
junction to set them up in churches 
was issued in 1530 ; the Six Articles 
were enacted in 1539: but in the 
same year 

One very remarkable thing was grant- 
ed at Cranmer’s intercession. There was 
nothing could so much recover reforma- 
tion that was declining so fast as the free 
use of the Scriptures. And though these 
had been set up in elm reties a year ago, 
yet he pressed and now procured leave for 
private persons to buy Bibles and keep 
them in their houses." lUirnct, p.489. 

Gardiner opposed this all be 
could, but, “ the king took him up 
sbarplyf and told him that Cranmer 
was an old and experienced captain, 
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and Mtafl not to het troubled by fVesb 
men and novices/' In 1540, a new 
impression of the Bj^le was finished ; 
a new proclamation for fixing and 
reading it in churches was issued ; 
and so decided was the .king upon 
this subject that Bonner caused six 
of these great Bibles to be fixed up 
in St, Paul’s. Burnet, p. 548. And 
the following is the account of what 
jiassed in 1542. 

' I 

In the convocation that sate at tliat 
time, ^which, a^ was formerly observed, 
Fuller mistakes f<ir the convocation in the 
thirty-first year of this king; the iransla- 
tion of the Bible was brought under exa- 
mination, and many of the Bishops W'cre 
appointed to peruse it : for it seems com- 
plaints were brought against it. It was 
certainly the greatest eyesore of the Po- 
pish party ; and that wtiieh they knew would 
most effectually beat down all their pro- 
jects. But there was no opposing it di- 
rectly, for the king was fully resolved to 
go through with it. Therefore the way 
they took wan, once to load the transla- 
tion then set out w'Uh os many faults as 
they could, and so to get it first condemn- 
ed, and then to promise a new one : in the 
making and publishing of which it would 
be easy to breed many delays. But Gar- 
diner had aiiotlier singular conceit: he 
fancied there were many words in the 
New Testament of such majesty, tliat they 
were not to be translated ; but must stand 
in the English Bible as they were in the 
Latin. A hundred of these be put into 
writing, which was read in convocation. 
His design in this was visible ; that if a 
translation roust be made, it should be 
daubed all through with Latin words, that 
the people should not understand it much 
tlic h^^r for its being in English A taste 
of the reader may have first 

of thiin : Ecclesia, paenitentia, pontifex, 
ancilla, contritus, olocausta, justitia, jns- 
tificatio, idiota, elementa, baptizare, mar- 
tyr, adorare, sandaliiim, simplex, tetrarcha, 
sacramentom, simulacrum, gloria. The 
design he bad of keeping some of tliese, 
paiticularly the last savife one, is plain 
enough ; tliat the people might not discover 
that visible opposition, which was between 
the Scriptures and the Roman Church, in 
the matter of images. This could not be 
better palliated than by disguising thes^ 
places with words that the people under- 
stood not. How this was received, Foller 
has not told us. But it seems^Craumer 
found that the Bishops were resolved, ei- 
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ther to condemn the translation of the 
Bible, or to proceed so slowly in it, that it 
should come to nothing: therefore ho 
moved the king to refer the perusing of it 
to the two UiiirersitieB. The Bishops took 
this very ill; when Cranmer intimated it 
to them in the king's name ; and objected, 
that the learning of the Universities was 
much decayed of late ; and that the two 
houses of convocation were the more pro- 
per judges of that, where the learned of 
the land was chiefly |;atliere(l together. 
Bnt the Archbishop said he would stick 
close to the king's pleasure, and that the 
Universities aliould examine it. Upon 
which, all the Bishops of his province, 
except Ely and St. David's, protested 
against it ; so soon after the convocation 
was dissolved.’’ Burnet, p. 570. 

Tills passage is followed by a copy 
of Bonner’s instructions issued not 
long after these events ; one of 
which is, that his clergy should 
instruct the children of their several 
parishes, and teach them to read 
English, that they might know how 
to believe, and pray, and live ac- 
cqi^ing to the will of God/* And 
in.^^he year 1544, the king being 
about to cross the seas, and having 
app^ted the queen, regent, with 
Cranmer and others, who favoured 
the Reformers to assist her, “ he 
did a thing which wonderfully 
pleased the whole party ; which 
was the translating of the prayers 
for the processions and litanies into 
the English language.*' Burnet, p. 
000. Nothing further can be found 
in this historian upon the subject of 
the English Bibles during the reign 
of Henry Vlll. 

Collier furnishes some slight pre- 
text for the opinion which we con- 
trovert, though nothing like an his- 
torical attestation of its accuracy. 
He tells us, p. 153, that the Bible 
printed in 1530 was reprinted into 
a larger volume in 1540. 

** It was translated mostly by Tindal 
with the assistance of Coverdale, after- 
wards Bishop of Exeter. Tyndal suf- 
fering for his, religion in Flanders before 
be had gone through the whole work, the 
Apocrypha was translated by John Rogers, 
with the addition of some marginal notes. 
This %ns called Matthew’s Bible to make 
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it pans the better, became Tyndal lay no- 
iler tlie impntation of angotind opinions. 
This impression for the farge voinme was 
revised by Coverdale, who compared the 
translation with the original, and corrected 
several places. ^And now td make it less 
offensive, the notes were omitted, and a 
preface of Cranmer's added, which I sup* 
pose is the reason of calling it his Bible.** 

Cranmer's unsuccessful attempt 
in 1542, to prevent a more correct 
translation of the Bible, is described 
by Collier in the same manner as 
Burnet ; the former adding, that the 
proposed review of the last transla. 
tioii fell to the ground in conse- 
quence of the dispute between 
Cranmer and the Bishops. He fur- 
ther shews, that in January, 1542, 
an act of Parliament was passed 
relating to the decision of contro- 
versies in religion. 

** The preamble sels forth that many 
seditious and ignorant persons had abused 
the liberty granted them for reading tiie 
Bible \ that great diversity of opinions, 
animosities, tninnlts, and schisms have 
been occasioned by perverting the sense 
of the Scripture. To retrieve the rolk- 
chiefs aiibing fiom hence, it is enacted, 
that a certain form of orthodox ddi^ne 
consoiiaut to the inspired writings, and the 
doctrine of the t'atliolic and Apostolic 
Church, shall be set forth as a standard of 
belief ; that Tindal’s false translation of 
the Old and New Testament, and all 
other hooks touching religion in the Eng- 
lish tongue contrary to the articles of faith, 
or that summary of doctrine published by 
the king in l.'>40, or any time atler during 
bis maje6ty*s reign be suppressed, and for- 
bidden to be read in any of the king’s do- 
minions.” P. IBd. 

*' The reading of the Bible is likewise 
prohibited to alt under the degrees of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, with a pro- 
viso, that it shall be lawful for all persons 
whatever to read or teach all such doc- 
trines as is or shall be set fortli by his ma- 
jesty since 1540.” 

Whatever may be thought of re- 
stricting the reading of the Bible to 
gentlefolks, there is here clearly no 
suppression of the Protestant Bible. 
TyodaPs Bible, as published by 
Coverdale under the sanction of 
Cranmer, was called as we have 
just aeen Cranmer's Bible. The 


Bible, op rather the, parta of 
tfible, that were printed by Tynddl^ 
and were known by his name, were 
deformed, wiR appear hereafter, 
with the grossest errors, conveyed^ 
in the insinuating shape of pro- 
logues and notes. And as a re^ 
vised edition of this Bible had be^ 
published by authorily, it was not 
very surprising, as long as there.€K- 
isted an imprimatur, that all others 
should be suppressed. Another 
proclamation to this effect is men- 
tioned at p. 211. as* having been 
made about 1545 ; and yet it is 
plainly absurd to suppose that it re- 
fers to the authorised translation, 
since only three pages before, 
Henry VIH. in his last speech to his 
Parliament in 1545, had declared 
the very reverse. First he blames 
the clergy for their disputes, saying, 

‘‘ Your charity and discretion is 
quite lost in vehemence and satyr : 
some are too stiff in their old mump- 
sinius, and others too busie and cu- 
rious iu their new siimpsimus.'^ 
Next he rates the laity, and says, 

Nor lay so mucli stress upon your vain 
expressions and fantastical opinions. In 
such sublime matters you may easily mis- 
take. ’Tis true you are allowed to read 
the Holy Scripture, and to have the Word 
of God in your mother tongue : but then 
this permission is only designed for private 
information, and the instruction of your 
children and families, but never intended 
for mooting and dispute, nor to furnish yon 
with reprimanding phrases and expressions 
of reproach against priests and preachers.” 

Here tfacn the English Bi1;»fe^ wa$ 
evidently* acknowledged. Ife^lyn 
confirms this view of the question. 
He s^'s expressly, that the Neces- 
sary Audition 

Was connteiianced by a proclamation 
that made way ppto it, bearing date 6tb of 
May, 1541 ; whereby it was commanded 
that Che English Bible of the larger vo- 
lume should publicly be placed in every 
parish church of the king’s dominions > 
and here we are to undei-stand that the 
Bible having been translated into the Eng- 
lish tongue by the great pains of William 
Tyndall after suf^red for religion, in 
the reigo of tbis king) was by the king's 
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oomnumd flop|)r«Bt ; ant! the reailiiip: of 
idteniicted by proctaniation $ tlie bislio^iB 
aad other learned men advisini;' the re^ 
straint thereof as th# terms then stood. 
Hut afterwards t!ic times being changed, 
•and the people better fitted for so great a 
beneiit, the bishops and clergy assembled 
in convocation in 1536, humbly petitioned 
the king that the Hible being taithfiiiiy 
traitstatcd,and purged from such prologues 
aoi marginal notes as formerly had given 
offence, might be permitted from hence- 
forth to tlie use of the people. According 
to which godly motion his majesty dkl not 
only give order for a new translation, bnt 
in the interim, lie permitted Cromwell, his 
Vicar General, to set out an injunction for 
providing the whole Bible, both in Latin 
and English, after the translation then in 
use 4 and which was called commonly by 
the name of Matthew’s Bible, (but wms no 
other than that of Tindall somewhat al- 
tered,) to be kept in every parish chnrcli 
throiiglioiit the kingdom. And so it stood 
(bat not with such a general observation 
as the case rtcpiired) till the finishing of 
tlie new translation, printed by Grafton, 
countenanced by a learned prefiice of 
Archbishop Crannier, and authorised by 
the king’s proclamation of the bth of May, 
as aforesaid." Heylyn’s History, p. 20. 

The reader may now judge of the 
truth of the assertion, that the Po- 
pish Necessary Erudition was pub- 
lished at a time when all tlie books 
of the Old and New Testament, of 
TindaTs Protestant translation, were 
forbidden to be kept or used in the 
king's dominions.'' If this be true of 
1543, it is equally true of 1547. If 
Henry Vllllh’s Bibles were not 
Protestant, no more were Edward 
Vlth’s ; for they were either pi^ecisely 
the «ktne ; or at least they never 
differed materially. Both wanted 
the note and comment” of W. 
Tindal; which is doubtless right 
dear to the Christian Observer ; and 
Edward's New I'estament was still 
further gone in Popery, for it was 
accompanied with the Anti-Calviiiis- 
tic Paraphrase of Erasmus, a fact 
sufficient to determine the nature of 
Cranmer s unbiassed opinions. 

But there are other arguments 
from which the Critic infers the Po* 
pery of the Necessary Erftdition ; 
and we proceed to point' out their 


irrelevancy, or iutsuffieieiicy. Great 
stress is laid in the first place upon 
the incompleteness of the Reforma- 
tion, under Henry VIII. ; a fact 
which no Protestant has ever called 
in question ; and by which the dis- 
putes among Protestants can never 
be decided. Cranmer, indeed, 
well as many others, ceased not to 
desire and seek a completion of the 
work that had been beguia, and it is 
a matter of some importance to as- 
certain their views on this subject. 
Immediately after the publication of 
Henry’s first Articles of Religion, 
which took place in 15d(>, Cranmer, 
according to Burnet, presented a 
paper to the king, entitled, Some 
Considerations to induce the King 
to proceed to a further Reforma- 
tion.'’ Burnet, vol. i. p. 395., and 
Records, vol. i. p.'479. In these 
the Archbishop insists upon the 
misgiiiefs which have arisen, and will 
arise from loo hasty, and too per. 
emptory a decision of controverted 
points ; and he alludes particularly 
to the celibacy of the priesthood, 
and the Pope’s authority. “ Lastly,’' 
he says, there he other opinions 
not spoken of, which have made, 
and yet will make, as much variance 
in your gr.ice's realm as any of them 
treated of," and he enumerates 
Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, 
Tradition, with other satisfaction 
besides that of Christ ; and 

Whether Free-will by its own 
strength may dispose itself to Grace 
of a conveniency, or as it is said, rfc 
congruoV He goes on to mention 
the Kissing Images,. &:c. but does 
not add one word respecting Justi- 
fication, or its kindred doctrines. 
And as the Necessary Erudition de- 
cides the question stated by Cran- 
mer, in the very way which all Pra^ 
testants would wish to see it decided, 
can we doubt that the book speaks 
his sentiments, and that he was sa- 
tisfied with what it contains on the 
subject! 

Another of Burnet's documents 
in the same volume, p. 486., is a 
letter from Melancthon to the king. 
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dated April, 1539, in which the 
** pride and glory gf Germany"’ 
urges Henry to a further Reforma- 
tion. But the points on which he 
enlarges, are, image- worship, the 
Denial of the Cup to the Laity, the 
Celibacy of the Clergy, the Invoca- 
tion of Saints, and other branches 
of Popish idolatry. Not a syllable 
Ls to be found on Justification or 
Free-will. ^ • 

The next argument furnished by 
Burnet, is “ a letter written by the 
German ambassadors to the king, 
against the taking away of the cha- 
lice, and against private masses, and 
(he celibate of the clergy.’* Re- 
cords, vol. i. 490. This letter, 
dated 1538, is of great length ; and 
is answered at greater by Henry. 
But neither party adverts to what 
the Christian Observer would repre- 
sent as the most important of 
Henry’s errors. 

We have another proof of his in- 
nocence on this subject in his cruel 
and illegal treatment of Bames, 
Jerome, and (ierard. (Burnet, vol. 
i. p. 538.) Gardiner had preached 
at St. Paul’s against the Lutherans, 
Barnes answered him ; the dispute 
became notorious ; and was carried 
before the king. The immediate 
result was, that Barnes and his col- 
leagues signed a paper, given by 
the historian in his Appendix, in 
which they promised to abstain from 
sueh indiscretions for tlie future, 
and to submit to the king. TIk 
articles were, 

“ Fii-st, That, tlioagh we are redeemed 
only by tlie death of Christ, in which we 
participate by faith and baptism ; yet by 
not following the commandments of Christ, 
we lose the benefits of it, which we can- 
not recover but by penance. 

Secondly, That God is not the author 
of sid, or evil, which he only permits. 

“ Thirdly, That we ought to reconcile 
ourselves to our neighbours, or forgive be- 
fore we can be forgiven. 

“ Fourthly, That good works, done 
sincerely, according to Scripture, are 
profitable and helpful to salvation. 

^ Fifthly, That laws made by Christian 
rulers ought to be obeyed by their sub* 
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jei^fs for conscience sake > end that who* 
ever breaks them, breaks God*s command-^ 
ments. 

** It is not likely that Barnes could say 
any thing directly contrary to these arti- 
cles ; though, having brought much of 
Liitlier*s heat over with him, he might 
have said some things that sounded ill upon 
these heads. There were other points of 
difference between Gardiner and him 
about justification : but it seems the king 
thought these were of so subtile a nature, 
that no article of faitli was controveited 
by theiuj and therefore left the Bishop 
and him to agree these amon|; themselves, 
which they in a great measure did.’' P. 
537 . 

To the disgrace of Gardiner and 
his master, these men were after- 
wards included in a bill of attainder, 
and burnt without any further trial. 

We have thus shewui how complete- 
ly the Christian Observer has misre- 
presented the share which Craiimer 
took in the NeceSwSary Erudition, as 
well as the state of the Reformation 
at the death of Henry VIII. If, in 
that part of the Calvinistic cause 
which rests upon transactions under 
Edward VL, the critic shall not 
appear to have been quite as much 
at a loss for historical materials, he 
will still be convicted of having used 
them with greater unfairness. 

The contrariety between the Eru- 
dition and the first book of Homilies, 
is the point which he proposes to 
establish ; and having done this to, 
demonstration, by telling us to read 
them, and see how different they 
are ; he furnishes us, in the next 
place, with a more ingenious argu-^ 
ment. Collier, as usual, is made 
to stand his friend ; but the histo* 
rian, as might he expected, is a 
reluctant ally. He tells us, it ia 
true, that Gardiner resisted the al- 
terations which were made imme- 
diately after the death of Henry 
VIIL, and complained particularly 
of the imposition of the new Homi- 
lies. Gardiner asserts that they 
contradict the Necessary Erudition ; 
and lays hold of an expression, 
which we ifupposc liad been used 
by Cranraer, that the late king had 
4 O 
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been seduced, into the adoption of 
that work. The words, however, 
of the Archbishop, do not appear ; 
and as the king,® in speaking to 
him, had said, “ It is your own 
book,’' there is reason to believe 
that Cranmer spoke of those parts 
:alone to which he was notoriously 
hostile. Gardiner, however, had a 
plausible case ; for the Archbishop 
had certainly assented to some doc- 
trines wliich he did not hold^ and 
was forced to submit in silence to 
his adversary’s reproaches upon the 
subject. But did it never occur to 
the Christian Observer that these 
taunts and sneers would have been 
totally inap])lical)le to Cranmer, if 
it had been notorious that he and 
his friends were overruled in the 
composition of the Necessary Eru- 
dition. Gardiner asks, wh\ should 


at th^ir errors. For .the present it 
will suffice to^pbserve, that Gardiner 
must have been somewhat at a loss, 
when he was driven to say that a 
form ,of belief was a substitute for 
discourses for public ’'instruction. 

But more and worse remains be- 
hind. Collier admits the validity ‘of 
Gardiner's objection to the Homilies, 
viz, that they explain Justihcatioii, 
&c. in a different manner from the 
Necessary Erudition ; aiid he adds, 
that one reason why Gardiner was 
imprisoned, and not allowed to take 
his seat in Convocation, might have 
been that he would have overset 
Cranmer in the dispute about Jiisii- 
tication. For in Collier’s view, 
when the Scriptures mention justi- 
fication by faith, the word faith is 
s}uonymous with the New Covenant, 
and the word Uiiv with the Old. 


you so soon forget your old know- ‘‘ However;” iie concludes, “ Cran- 
ledge of Scripture as set forth in mer and the Lutherans had a pious 
the iSecessar> Erudition, and advise meaning at the bottom of their 
a change ? The qucfttion cannot notion.” And here the Christian 


imply that Cranmer w^is overruled,^ 
in composing it ; it e^idently 
strengthens the contrary siipjmsi- 
tioD. It is remarkable also that 
Cranraer’s answer to this taunt, 
though adduced with his usual fair- 
ness by Collier, is passed over with 
his usual fairness by the Chdstian 
Observer. 

“ Cranmer urged a resolution of the 
Convocation of that the Bishops 

and Clergy tlien assembled, agreed to 
draw up some disioiirscs for public in- 
unction, and prevent the sprcculing of 
cilfor occasioned by ignorant and indis- 
nleet preachers. To this G^rduier replies, 
the late king by publisliiiig a form of be- 
lief, had superseded the use q^' this expe- 
dient. For proof of this he refers the 
Protector to his answer to Cranmer.' 
Collier, II. p. 

It will throw some light hereafter 
upon the cause of this omission, to 
shew that the ignorant and indis- 
£^et preachers alluded to by Cran- 
,iner> ate the true arlhodox Protes- 
' of Calvin und the Christian 
^^Gbserver ; and that maViy passages 
Ut the Homilies are directly levelled 


lObaerver sto|)s. Collier proceeds 
thus. 

They conceived the mercy qf God, 
and the merits of our Saviour were more 
advanced by resting tlie point wholly upon 
belief, as to the act of JnsLification. 
Neither did they exclude ihc necessity of 
regular practice. So that upon the whole 
the Controvers)/ seems to lie more in 
terms and lan^a^e, than in meaning 
and substance/' 

The truth of this assertion, as far 
as it effects any controversy between 
the Necessary Erudition, the Homi- 
lies, and Collier, may be very easily 
defended upon a fitting occasion ; 
but we apprehend that no fit occa- 
sion will ever occur for defending 
the gross misrepresentation which 
we have just pointed out. The 
critic represents Collier as his de- 
cided opponent, as one from 
whose authority Mr. Todd will not 
.gppeal,” as one who is much of 
Mr. Todd s opinion in the coiilro- 
versy itself, of grace and works 
his authority, on these accounts, 
becomes very considerable ; and 
therefore bis paragraphs are quoted 
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by balvcB ! Aad what is there in the 
fortunate hair which has emerged 
from its folio obscurity into the pure 
light of a periodical Miscellany, to 
entitle it to this great proni<^iion 1 
Is it to be believed that Crannier 
was really actuated by the unworthy 
and pusillanimous motives attributed 
to him by Collier ? Had he not 
argued stoutly against the Six Arti- 
cles, when the* clergy, and the 
Convocation, and the clever and 
bloody king were his respondents? 
And when the tide was turned, and 
he was at the lieii’ht of power and 
reputation, could he be unwdling, or 
could he be unable t(» deferui the 
artkulum stantu velcadenikeccksife, 
against a few discoiiihted Papists ? 
The supposition is more worthy of 
the Christian Observer than of 
Collier. 

The former, however, has not 
yet finished. He tells us that, 

** Further on in Collier we find Gardi- 
ner’s reasoning at full length against Cran- 
itier's positions, particularly those in Ihe 
Homily of Salvation, penned by Cranmor. 
He mentions one of Craiimer’s argnments 
used to prove tiiat only faith justifies. 
Then w'e arc juslitied by faith without all 
works of the law. Ciiaiity is a work, of 
the law. Therefore we are justified with- 
out charity. Tins argument Gardiner un- 
dertakes to answer at liis pt*iil, provided 
Cranrner would send it under his own 
hand.” Christian Observer, p. 45. 

To begin with the full length at 
which Gardiner’s reasonings are re- 
ported further on. They occupy, 
most unquestionably, nearly three 
of Colliers very close pages. But 
there are not four lines about Justi- 
fication by faith ; a large portion 
is occupied in censuring Erasmus’s 
partiphrase ; and a larger in shew- 
ing that the Injunctions and Homi- 
lies, being authorized merely by 
proclamation, cannot be safely com- 
plied with. 

. The Homilies and the Paraphrase,” 
he says, ** have no harmony of doctrine in 
them; they dilfer in material articles. 
The Homilies make Justification depend 
‘Wholly on Faith, exeluaive of Charity. 

Erumiis’s paraphnie nffirma that Jus* 


tification leqtiires botli these qualities; 
afld that faith must liav^ love or charity 
joined with it. The Homily of SalvatiOii 
maintains that lomi^ion of sins is accepted 
of God for peif(*(*t justification. The doc- 
trine of the Parliament (meaning the 
Necessary Erudition) teaelies us tiiat Jus- 
tification, as to tile compass of the notion, 
includes more parts than remission of siusj 
and that though remission of sins is in some 
sense a justification, yet the ciuireness of 
that idea is not comprehended in it." 
Collier, p. 3>0. 

Tliis is not the proper opportunity 
for shewing the incorrectness of the 
first, or the vagueness of the second 
of these assertions. But the reader 
may be assured that the only addi- 
tional full kn^fh reasoning against 
Justification in CJardiiier’s letter, is 
a demand “ to produce any antient 
Father atiinning that Faith excludeth 
Charity in the OtRce of Justifica- 
tion.’’ The remainder consists of 
an invective against Erasmus’s para- 
phrase, and accuses it of contra- 
dicting the Necessary Erudition on 
the subject of Palms, candles, and 
holy bread; and of many other 
high crimes and misdemeanours. 

We were for some time at 'a loss 
to conceive, why so much, and at the 
same time so litlie, notice was taken 
of this letter : but the dilliculty may 
be thus explained : Gardiner having 
contended that the Homilies contra- 
dict the Necessfirv Erudition, this is ' 
good evidence to shew tbatCranmer 
could not be the voluntary author of 
them both. This strengthens cer- 
tain rickety historical proofs, that 

his authority was so low^ iii 
that be could not carry thingtl his 
own way, or as far as he wished ; 
consequently we are prepared for a 
diversity between his public acts and 
his private sentiments.’' But then 
Gardiner advances somewhat fur- 
ther than this, and dragging forward 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase, (the book, 
of all others, least loved by Galviii- 
istic Churchmen) pronounces the 
same w'eighty sentence of divorce 
between that and the Homilies, 
which he had previously pronounced 
between the Homilies and the Eru- 
4 o 2 
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ditiou. The argument therefore of 
the Christian Observer is stopped, 
by its manager’s modesty, far short 
of its conclusion. cHe is prepared 
to prove, (and we are sure he w ould 
willingly do so), that Cranmer could 
not have ordered Erasmus’s Para- 
phrase to be fixed up in all the 
churches in the country ; or at least 
that if he did, it was when he had 
not his own way^ when he could not 
go as far as he wished, when he was 
circumscribed by a popish eleflrgy, 
and a tyrannh:al king : but alas, it 
was at this very time that he pub- 
lished the Homilies ! ! 

The plain fact is this : Gardiner’s 
authority upon the question is worth 
very little ; ho differed with Cran- 
iner upon what was the great sub- 
ject of dispute, the Sacraments; in 
this respect Craiimer’s o|H!n or se- 
cret sentiments were changed ; and 
Gardiner, with the view of carrying 
the w'ar into the enemies’ quarters, 
said, you have not only renounced 
transubstantiation ; but you have 
fallen into solifidianrsin. The first 
was true, and, in a slight degree, 
dishonourable ; the second was pal- 
pably false, and was merely urged as 
a make-weight. Another inference is 
important ; if Cranmer put out two 
books at the same time, which Gar- 
diner thought irrecoucileable, why 
may he not have put out a third 
book, viz. the Necessary Erudition, 
which, to our shrewd and honest 
critic, has the same aj)pearaiice of 
inconsistency, and which, neverthe- 
less, is substantially the same as the 
other two ? 

A few more trifling misrepresen- 
tations, and for the present we have 
done. As Gardiner had objected to 
the Homilies on Salvation, A:c. and 
contended that they were at variance 
with the authorised doctrines of the 
Erudition, it is not unimporUint to 
inquire what course was pursued by 
him and his colleagues, when Mary’s 
accession gave them once moro the 
upper hand. If they simply dis- 
carded the Homilies, and 2:estored 
the Erudition to its original place, 


they would bear a Bpjmg testimony 
to Its papistry and raise doctrine. 
What did they do according to the 
Christian Observer, and what did 
they do according to fact? 

Upon tlie accession of Popish Mary, 
and the professed return of tiie Church to 
the doctrine and ritual of her father, Henry 
VI 11. this new book of Homilies was as i 
matter of course laid aside with the * sebis- 
matical ordinaP of Edward VI. ; and a new 

* profitable and necessary dottrine* was 
substituted by Bonner and others, after the 
heads of the * Institution and Necessary 
Erudition/ * It differed, however,’ says 
Collier, ‘ in manner y aA niiglit be expected, 

* being more particular aud more polemi- 
cal.*” Christian Observer, p. 171, 

It is here clearly intended to make 
the reader believe, that the only dif- 
ference between the “ profitable 
doctrine” of Bonner, and the Insti- 
tution and Erudition Henry, was, 
according to Collier, a difference of 
manner ; the former being more par- 
ticular and more polemical. The 
sentence, as it stands in Collier, is 
this: 

IVw Slimmer Bp. Bonner set forth 
several Homilies, for the use of his diocese. 
They were drawn up partly by John 
Haipsfield, archdeacon of Ivondon, one of 
Bonner’s chaplains j partly by Henry 
Pendleton, already mentioned. The titles 
of them are as follows : 1. Of the Creation 
and Fall of Man. 2. Of the Misery of all 
Mankind, and his Condemnation to Death. 
$. Of the Redemption of Man. 4. How 
the Redemption in Christ is applicable to 
Man. 5. Of Christian Love and Charity, 
6. How dangerous a Thing the Breach of 
Charity is. 7. Of the Church ; what it is, 
and of the Commodity thereof. 8. Of the 
Authority of the Church, 9. Of the Supre- 
macy. 10. Of the Supremacy. 11. Of 
the true Presence of Christ’s Body and 
Blood in the Sacrament of the Altar. 12. 
Of Transiibstantiatron, 13. Of ceriain 
Answers against some commoir Objections 
made against the Sacrament of the Altar. 

Some little time before the printing 
these Homilies, a book called a * Proflta- 
ble and Necessary Doctrine,* drc. waa pub- 
lished by Bonner, for the diocese of Lon- 
don. It begins with an exposition of faith, 
and goes upon the heads of the Institution 
and Necessary Erudition, set forth in the 
reign of king Heni^y VIII. The mantier 
of handling these points, somewhat dif* 
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ferent from th^ iraeU dbove’-fnentianed. 
For instance, this book is more particular 
in some cases, and mbrc polemical in 
others. Under the Sacrament of Orders, 
the ordinal made in the last reign, is cen- 
sured, &c.” C(i|Iicr, p, 382. 

Is it conceivable that any one 
should have read this passage 
through, and supposed that Collier 
was comparing Bonner s Profitable, 
not with hie above-mentioned tracts 
or Homilies, but Vith the Institution 
and Erudition ? Not one word does 
Collier say respecting the compara- 
tive contents of the first, and the 
last ; and w'e regret our inability to 
furnish such a comparison at the 
present moment. On a future occa- 
sion, we shall endeavour to supply 
the deficiency. 

The next person grievously mis- 
represented, is Mr. Todd ; and as 
he has not thought it worth his while 
to interrupt his learned and valuable 
labours, for the purpose of exposing 
the arts of his Christian critic, we 
will venture to extract a passage 
from his Introduction,'^ together 
with the representation given of it 
throughout the review which we are 
considering. 

“ This book too (the Necessary Erudi- 
tion), (as the earliest Articles and every 
other document in this collection more or 
less do), especially defines Justification, 
Faith, and Works; and claims equal atten- 
tion with the three discourses m the book 
of Homilies; wherein^ if any where so 
briefly,’ it has been rightly said, ‘ a man 
may meet with the true medulla patrum 
in those points. And it were to be wish- 
ed, tliat all Homilies that have been since 
set forth, bad been so divine and catholic 
without any tincture or leaven of affected 
composition.’ While these Homilies leave 
no subject imtonched, which any parts of 
the public declarations here given, notice, 
they indeed particularly shew that our Re- 
formers f * supposed not only the possibi- 
lity of the existence of good works prior 


• Dr. Martin, late Dean of Ely, bis Opi- 
nion concerning the Difference between 
the Church of England and Geneva, &c. 
ISmo. 1662. p. 65. 
t Letters to Dr. Kippis, p. 111. 
t See the whole passage in this volume, 
(vi*. Mr. Todd’f) p. 58—60. 


to our justification, wh^h a Calviniat can 
never do consistently with his general prin- 
ciples. But that they also required the 
actual pre-existenae of them as necessaiy 
conditions, though they excluded them an 
meritorious causes.’ Tiiis is the argument 
of Dean Tucker, supported by a reference 
to the first of these Homilies, where J ‘ the 
true understanding of this doctrine’ is per* 
spicuously laid down, and which he desires, 
ail injunction that cannot be too often re- 
peated, may be read with attention.” 
Todd, p. xlix. 

Now whatever may be thought of 
the pre-existence of good works, for 
which Dean Tucker thus contends, 
we suspect that none of our readers 
will have any doubts about Mr. 
Todd’s meaning, when he talks of 
the Medulla Patrum, and the Di- 
vine, and Catholic Homilies. If they 
construe his words strictly, the first 
expression is applied to the three 
discourses in the book of Homilies, 
and to nothing more. If they prefer 
a looser interpretation, it may relate 
both to them and to the Necessary 
Erudition : but the latter expression, 

‘ divine and catholic,’ and the wish 
that precedes it, cannot, by any in- 
genuity or any perverseness, be un- 
derstood of another subject than the 
three fore-men tioned Homilies. The 
words “ these Homilies,’' immedi. 
ately follow: Dean Tucker refers 

to the first of the.se and Mr. 
Todd, in his note, sends us to p. 
58 — CO of his documents, which 
contain a portion of the Homily on 
the Salvation of Mankind. 

The Christian Observer having 
quoted and garbled the Necessary 
Erudition, proceeds in the following 
terms, 

** These are a few of those sentiments, 
which, on the authority of Dr. Martin, 
late Dean of Ely, Mr. Todd in his intro- 
duction, calls * the true medulla patrum 
in tliese points ;* and * it were to be wished,* 
HE adds, ^ that all Homilies that have been 
since set forth/ meaning, we suppose, our 
own authorized ones, * had been bin so 
divine and catholic without any tincture or 
leaven of affected composition.’ " Chrb- 
tian Observer, p. 42* 

Furthef on, in p. 192, Mr. Todd 
is represented as speaking of the 
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Erudition and lostitution, as of the 
oUt Homilies ; and it is added, 

Well might Dean Martin have wished 
Oiat all Homilies appointed since the In- 
stitution and Erudition had been equally 
divine and catholic*^ without any leaven 
of affected composition, although it is surely 
bold in a Protestant divine to say he 
wished that Cranmer had been as divine 
and catftoUc in his new Homilies under 
Edward VI. as he had been in the older 
ones, composed by tiie help or sanction of 
Gardiner and the Papists.’* 

Having presented our readers with 
these extracts' we shall not venture 
to add a single comment : we trust 
that no writer would have made 
such gross mis-statements intention- 
ally ; yet are we at a loss to con- 
ceive they can have originated in a 
mistake. 

But the circumstances under which 
the Necessary Erudition was com- 
posed, are not the only external 
evidence on which tlie Christian 
Observer rests his cause. The com- 
position and publication of the Ho- 
milies, furnish further subjects of 
triumph and self congratulation. 
And to these he has the greater 
claim, because he has earned them 
by his ingenuity alone. 

** Mr. Todd,” he says, at p. ** has 
given us no explanation whatever of the 
many difficulties that must arise from his 
view of the case, viz. that the formularies 
of Henry VIII, and those of Edward VI. 
were meant^o be identical. If so, whence 
arise their verbal differences ? Why were 
the former, if so clear, &c. as Mr. Todd 
thinks, not adopted as they stood ?’* 

These questions, and many that 
follow, are meant to be very con- 
vincing; hut they assume a fact 
which is not proved, and which 
must be laughed at whenever it is 
mentioned ; that Mr. Todd main- 
tains the identity of Henry’s formu- 
laries, which teach seven sacraments, 

* One might almpst believe that the 
writer had never heard of the Catholic 
Church ; and that he understood the epi- 
thet to be synonimons with Popish .* for 
wherever it occurs in* the documents under 
Henry VIII. he very slily and^significantly 
pots it in italics, Cudihtfliea Institntio, 


transuhstantiatioii, the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the communion under 
kind, with the formularies of Ed- 
ward, wdiich reject them all. The 
word identity is never used by Mr. 
Todd ; he says, as we*have already 
stated, that the documents which he 
has quoted, shew in chronological 
order, the sentiments of our re- 
formers upon those doctrines in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which some 
have supposed to express the lan- 
guage and breathe the doctrine of 
Calvin. To which documents, he 
says, in another place, “ the framers 
of the Articles directed their atten- 
tion, with the spirit of which they 
concur, and the words of which they 
almost literally adopt.” And then 
he cites a passage from the Twelfth 
Article, Of Good Works, and shews 
by references that it obviously agrees 
with the Necessary Erudition, the Ho- 
mily on Faith, theCatechisrnusBrevis, 
and the Apologia of Jewell, as well 
as the Confession of Augshurgh. 
All> therefore, that Mr. Todd can 
possibly be understood to say, is, 
that a very strong similarity of sen- 
timent upon the topics now called 
Calvinistic, may be traced through 
all the documents he quotes ; and 
for this purpose, he manfully appeals 
to the documents themselves. His 
critic, cautious of confronting, be- 
takes himself to circumstances, and 
having offered a plausible, hut most 
incorrect statement, respecting the 
authors of the Necessary Erudition, 
proceeds with equal plausibility, 
and somewhat less unfairness, to 
comment upon the difference be- 
tween that work and the Homilies. 
Why is the article on Free-Will left 
out of the latter ; why are the arti- 
cles on Justification, and Faith, and 
Good Works, different in the dif- 
ferent works ? These questions con- 
tain the substance of the best argu- 
ment brought forward by the Ob- 
server ; and they admit of the fol- 
lowing answers. 

In the first place, Cranmer him- 
self, as we have already heard from 
Collier, explained the circumstance 
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to Gardmcr, saying, that the 
Homilies were intended for popular 
instruction; and that the intention 
of publishing them, had been long 
entertained* In the second place, 
discourses fdr popular instruction, 
would naturally be composed in a 
manner little adapted to controver- 
•sial purposes ; and it is for contro- 
versial purposes chiefly that Mr. 
Todd, and those who think with 
him, appeal to the technical and 
scholastic defluitions of the Neces- 
sary Erudition. Cranmer always 
endeavoured to keep controversy 
out of sight: this is evident both in 
the Homilies and Articles : but in 
spite of his endeavours, disputes 
have arisen; and his aentiwents, 
among other things, arc warmly and 
pertinaciously contested. If both 
parties appeal to his popular dis- 
courses, is it unfair in one of them to 
make a further search into his opi- 
nions, and quote his more polemical 
works 'i In the third place, it is 
certain, that both the Homilies and 
the Erudition maintain the true and 
Protestant doctrine, upon the only 
question of which Cranmer is know'^n 
to have spoken as undecided in King 
Henry’s first Articles of Religion. 
He told the King, as we have alreaxly 
proved, that the doctrine of con- 
gruous merit was not set at rest by 
that formulary. It was set at rest 
by the Erudition ; and was left at 
rest by the Homilies ; and this is a 
strong |)roof that they both speak 
his sentiments. In the fourth place, 
we neither know, nor can conceive a 
reason for maintaining that Cranmer 
might not have thought the same iu 
1543 and 1548, and yet have been 
pleased in the latter year to express 
his thoughts after an amended form. 
Even if his formularies differ, may 
not the difference, as Collier has de- 
clared, be a mere dispute about 
terms ? or may not there be a varia- 
tion in the arrangement and the 
words of an argument, without any 
substantial alteration iu its purport? 
Lastly, the truth of the matter is 
probably this, Cranmer, though he 
G 


neither held absolute predestination, 
consummate depravity, final pcinse'*’ 
verance, or irresistible grace, did 
not desire to iftiflaine and alienate 
those that did. Among such men, 
he might have perceived many true 
friends to the Reformation : men 
with w'hose aid he could not dis* 
pense, men whose characters he re- 
spected, men whose persons he 
loved, and with whose errors, his 
temper, confessedly somewhat too 
compliant, made him apt and ready 
to bear. Without compromising the 
truth therefore, he declared it in the 
least offensive manner. His posi- 
tions did not contain an express re- 
nunciation of Calvinism ; but they 
were silently and stubbornly irre- 
coiicileable witli it. Where they 
are embraced, the true doctrines 
of the Gospel must be gradually 
imbibed, or at least could never , con- 
sistently be rejected ; and his pupils 
would thus be led to truth by a 
sure, even though a circuitous route. 
His definition of Free Will, would 
have awakened all their prejudices, 
and procured his immediate condem. 
nation as a Papist, or a Pelagian* 
His Homilies on Faith, and Good 
Works, and Declining from God, are 
offensive to no Piotestant who pro- 
fesses a belief in the Scriptures : they 
are catholic, and all may receive them. , 
Abstracts of their contents have 
already appeared in tliis work ; the 
next Number will contrast them 
with the Necessary Erudition ; but 
the reader must beware how he 
assents to our anti-Calvini$tic i]>- 
terpretation of them, lest he fall 
under the following charitable and 
truly Christian condemnation. “ If 
we quarrel with the ordinary, world- 
ly, and indefinite statements of mis- 
called Protestantism, it is because 
we believe them to be equally and 
intentionally levelled by their au- 
thors against the genuine cause of 
good works, and scriptural holiness/’ 
— Christian Observer, p. 19*2. 

Since the preceding remarks were 
wrilteif, our attention has been acci- 
dentally called to a circumstance 
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which may illustrate the last quo* 
tation, and shew what this jour- 
nalist means by good works. He 
has already been convicted of tak- 
ing great liberties with Collier and 
Mr, Todd; and we think ourselves 
much honoured by a similar treat- 
ment* The Christian Observer for 
August, p. 561 , contains, under the 
head of Religious Intelligence, a 
long account of the proceedings of 
the Church Missionary Society. 

The letters and journals, it is said, 
which are constantly arriving from 
the various stations of the Society, 
furpish many interesting and impor- 
tant facts connected with the pro- 
gress of the Gospel among the hea- 
then. We proceed to give a speci- 
men of these communications, be- 
ginning with India. A clergyman 
writes from Calcutta: ‘ Great things 
are going on here, and in five years’ 
time this w’ill be an altered place,’ 
&c. Ac. ‘ Our school system 
will soon be considerably enlarged,’ ” 
Ac* 

It will appear hardly credible 
that tliis letter should have been 
copied from the Christian Remem- 
brancer ; but such is the fact. It 
may be found in the 18th Number, 
p. 371, in our review of Bishop 
Middleton’s Sermon; the original 
having been communicated by a 
much respected friend, w'hose cor- 
respondent, as it will be easily be- 
lieved, is in no wise connected with 
the Church Missionary Society, but 
is actively engaged in the service of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and it is of their schools 
(for an account of which see the 
Register for the present month) that 
such pleasing anecdotes are related. 
The Church Missionary Society, 
which has given substantial proofs 
of good-will to the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta and his undertakings, will not 
feel much pleased with the ** ge- 
nuine good works and scriptural 
holiness” of its advocate. 

(To be continued.) 


BIBLICAL H.LUSTRATIONS. 

(Continued.) 

And king Solomon made a navy of 
ships in £zi-oiigaber, which is beside Eloth, 
on the shore of the Red Sed, in the laud of 
Edom. 

And Hiram sent in the navy his ser- 
vants, shipmen tiiat had knowledge of the 
sea, with the servants of Solomon. 

And they came to Ophir, and fetched 
from thence gold, four Imndred and twenty 
talents, and brought it to king Solomon.” 
1 Kings ix. S6, 27, 28. 

Many doubts have arisen about a 
port called Ophir, whence the im- 
mense quantities of gold and silver 
came, which were necessary at this 
time, when provision was making for 
building the temple of Jerusalem. 
In what part of the world this Ophir 
was, has not yet been agreed. Con- 
nected with tliis vo^’^age too, was one 
to Tarshish, which sufiers the same 
difficulties ; one and the same fleet 
performed them both in the same 
season* In order to come to a cer- 
tainty where this Ophir was, it w ill 
be necessary to examine what Scrip- 
ture says of it, and to keep precisely 
to every thing like description which 
w'e can find there, without indulging 
our fancy furtlier. First, then, the 
trade to Ophir was carried on from 
the Elanitic Gulph, through the In- 
dian Ocean. Secondly, the returns 
were gold, silver, ivory, but espe- 
cially silver, (1 Kings x. 22.) Third- 
ly, the time of the going and com- 
ing of the fleet was precisely three 
years, (1 Kings x. 22.) at no period 
more nor less. Now if Solomon’s 
fleet sailed from the Elanitic Gulph 
to the Indian Ocean, this voyage 
must of necessity have been made 
by monsoons, for no other winds 
reign in that ocean. And what cer- 
tainly shews this was the case, is the 
precise term of three years, in which 
the fleet went and came between 
Ophir and Ezion-gaber. For it is 
plain, 80 as to supersede the neces- 
sity of proof or argumentation, that 
bad this voyage been made with va- 
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riable winds, no limited term of 
years ever could have t>een observed 
in its going and returning with va- 
riable winds ; the return )>recisely in 
three years was not possible, in 
whatever part of the world Ophir 
might be situated in. Neither Spain 
nor Peru could be Ophir ; part of 
these voyages must have been made 
with variable winds, and the return 
conset|U€Ut|Y uncatain. The island 
of Ceylon in llie East Indies could 
not be Ophir; llie voyage ihither is 
indeed made by monsoons, but we 
have shewed tliat a year is all that 
can be spent in a vf)\age to the East 
Judies; besides, Ctyhm has neither 
gold nor silver, thong!] it has ivoiy, 
St. Doming(» ha'^ ne’ther gohl, sil- 
\er, nor i\()r\. \Mieii the Tyrians 
discovered Spain, they found a pro- 
li fusion of silver in huge masses, luit 
this they brought to Tyre by the 
Mediterranean, and then sent it to 
the Red sea over land, to answer 
tlie returns from India. 

These luim s of Opliir were, pro- 
bably, what furnished the East w'ith 
gold in the earliest times; great 
traces of excavation must therefore 
have appeared ; yet in none of the 
places jnst mentioned are there great 
reiiiaiiis of any mines that liave been 
wrought. Tlie ancient tiace^i of 
silver mines in Sjuun are not to be 
found, and there never were any of 
gold. John Dos Santos, a Douniii- 
caii friar, says, that on tin coast of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Sofala, 
there are mines of gold and silver, 
than which none can b( mo»e aburi- 
daiil, especially the silver. 1 hey 
bear the traces of having been 
wrought from the earliest ages. 
They were actually open and work- 
ing when tlie Portuguese concplered 
tliat part of the peiiiiisiihi, and were 
probably given up .since the disco- 
very of the new world, rather from 
political than other reasons. — John 
Dos Santos says, that he landed at 
Sofala in the year 15tK> ; that he 
sailed up the great river Cmi/Siia, as 
far as Tete, where, always desirous 
to be in the iicighbcrnrhood of gold, 
Remembkancek, No. 23. 


hifi order had placed -their Conyont. 
Thence he jienctrated above 200 
leagues into the country, and saw 
the gold minrs tiien working at a 
mountain called Afura. At a con- 
siderable distance from these are the 
silver mines of Chicona; at#both 
places there is great appearance of 
ancient excavations. It is a tradi- 
tion winch generally obtains in this 
country, that these works belonged 
to tt^e Queen of Saba, and were 
built at the lime, and for the pur- 
pose of the trade on tfie Red sea: 
thi--. tradition was common taall the 
C-dfres in that country. 

Enpolcmiis, an ancient author, 
quoted by Eusebius, speaking of 
David, sayb, that he built sliips at 
Eioth, a city of Arabia, and thence 
sent miner's, or, as he calls them^ 
mvfal men, to Oiphi, or Ophir, an 
iblaiul in the lieil sea. Now by the 
R(‘d Sea he iiiKlt rsiauds the Indian 
Ocean, and by Orphi he probably 
meant the island of Madagascar; or 
Oiphi might h:i\e been the name of 
the continent instead of Sofala, that 
is, Sofala, where the mines are, 
might lune been the main land of 
Oi|>hi. The kings of the isles are 
often mentioned in this voyage; So- 
cotra, Madagascar, the Conunor- 
ras, ami ni:iny other small islands 
tliercabouts, are proliably those the 
Scri]>lure culls the Isles. All then 
reduces itself to tinding a place, 
either Sv)fala, or any otlicr place ad- 
joining to it, which a^.owedly can 
furuisli gold, silver, and ivory, in 
abmidaiice, lias large tokens of an- 
cient excavations, and is at tbe 
same time uirl'T such restrictions 
from monsoons, that three y ears arc 
absidulely necessary to perform the 
voyage, and that it needs uo more, 
and cannot be done in less, to prove 
that this is 0])hir. Bruces Travels, 
Vol. 1. p. 434. 

Mr. Bruce then proceeds to prove, 
in a very able manner, that on a cal- 
culation regulated by the monsoons, 
tlie voy age to ISofala w ould take up 
the time of three years, according 
to the scriptural account. The 
4 P 
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whole being too long for extraction, 
the reader is referred to the original. 
Vol. 1. p. 434. 

“ And it came to pass at the seventh 
time, that he said, behold theie ariseth a 
little cloud out of the sea, like a man's 
hand. fAod he said go up, say unto Ahab, 
prepare thy chariot, and get thee down, 
that the rain stop thee not.'’ 1 Kings xviii. 
44 » 

At this season of the year it is not 
nneominon, towards the evening, to 
see a small Uack cloud rising in the 
eastern part of the horizon, and af- 
terwards spreading itself to the 
north west. This phenoinenoti is 
always attended with a violent storm 
of wind, and flashes of the strongest 
and most vivid lightning, and heavy 
thunder, which is followed by rain. 
These storms sometimes last for half 
an hour, or more, and when they 
disperse they leave the air greatly 
freshened, and the sky of a deep, 
clear, and transparent blue. When 
they occur near the full moon, the 
whole atmosphere is illuminated by 
a soft but brilliant light, attended 
with gentle airs, as Shakspeare has 
expressed — 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss tlie 

the trees, 

And they did make no noise." 

Hodges Travels in India, p. 35. 

And the hand of the Lord was on Eli- 
jah, and he girded up his loins and ran be- 
fore Ahab, to the entrance of Jczreel.” 
1 Kings xviii. 45. 

And thou shalt make the girdle of 
DOedle work.” Exod. xxviii. 39. 

A girdle of fine twined linen.” Exod. 
acxxix. SI9. 

And Elijah was girded with a girdle of 
leather.” Kings i. 8. 

One of these hykes is usually six 
yards long, and five or six broad; 
serving the Arab for a complete 
dress in the day, and for his bed 
and covering in the night. It is a 
loose, but troublesome garment, be- 
ing frequently disconcerted and fall- 
ing upon the ground, so that the 
person who wears it is every moment 
obliged to tuck it up^ aad fold it 


^new about 'Ws body. This shews 
the great use there is for a girdle in 
attending any active employment; 
and in consequence tliereof the force 
of the Scripture injunction alluding 
thereunto, of having your loins gird- 
ed. Shaw, Thalaba, note, Vol. I. 
p. 196. 

Tiie girdles of these people are 
usually of worsted, very artfully 
wpveii into a variety of figures, and 
made to wrap several times about 
their bodies ; one end of them, by 
being doubled, and sewn along the 
edges, serves them for a purse, 
agreeable to the acceptation of the 
word zary in the Holy Scriptures. 
The Turks and Arabs make a fur- 
ther use of their girdles, by fixing^ 
their knives and poignards in them. 
Whilst the Hogias, i. e. the writers 
and secretaries, are distinguished by 
having an inkhorn, the badge of 
their office, sus[)cnde(l in the like 
situation. Shan\ Thalaba, note, 
Vol. I. p. 205. 

This account of the girdles agrees 
exactly with that given by Josephus, 
describing thobc worn by the priests, 
Exod. xxviii. 43. The Spanish pea- 
santry, in all tlie soullierii provinces 
of the peninsula, have girdles of a 
similar doycriplion, in which tlieir 
knives are occasionally fixed. They, 
like those of the chief priests, are 
twisted, and of various colours, en- 
folding their bodies. It is most pro- 
bable that this custom is of Moorish 
origin, as being in general use in 
those parts where the Moors were 
chiefly resident. How far they are 
prevalent in the north, where in- 
tercourse with the Moors was less 
frequent, 1 cannot say. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In an able Charge to the Clergy of 
his Diocese, in June, 1819, Bishop 
Gleig has very happily expressed a 
principle of the utmost importance 
to all who are intrusted with the 
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duty of Chfistiaii edification. The 
Principles of our Hofy Religion art* 
not a collection oT independent 
truths, with which every Cler^yniaii 
may store his ineiuory from the 01d 
and New Tc^^taineiits, and after- 
wards retail the.ni in his sermons or 
other discourses, in whatever order 
he may find most convenient for 
himself. They must be studied in 
regular order, and communicated to 
our people in the same order.”* • • • 
The necessity, indeed, of a system 
of edification f will naturally occur 
to every pastor who anxiously re- 
(lects upon the most cfl'ectual me- 
thods of ilischarging his duty of 
preaching or lecturing ; and it will 
occur to him that ithout some sys- 
tem, it w'ould be impossible to pre- 
serve any thing like pn>portiori 
among the parts, and ( onsoqueiiily 
any consistency in the whole of his 
doctrine. It has more than once 
been suggested, that the subjects 
pointed out for consideration by 
our Church, in her services for tJie 
Sundays tlironghout the year, form 
a regular and consistent plan of 
teaching. The whole Christian 
year seems meant to be divided 
into two parts. The design of the 
lirist is to commemorate succes- 
sively, those great events belonging 
to Christ’s life on earth, from which 
result the several great truths of 
the Christian system ; the intention 
of the second is to teach us to live 
after our Lord’s example. The first 
part takes up the time from Advent 
to Trinity Sunday. •••• The second 
contains the time l‘r6m Trinity Sun- 
day round to Advent again.’.... 
[The Christian Year. Sermon IV. 
Christian Guide, Ily John Miller.] 
With regard to the former of these 
divisions I cannot but consider it as 
a striking fact, that although the 
events of our blessed Lord’s life 
were scattered through a space of 
more than thirty years, yet their an- 
niversaries in one year fall in the 
order of the events themselves ; and, 
perhaps, it is not too much to in- 
fer, that this order ^vas ordained 


for the express purpose of fhciK** 
toting a systematic arrangement of 
the doctrines derived from those 
events. With re Spec t to the second^ 

1 doubt whether any Teacher of 
Moral Philosophy has ever con- 
structed so regular a scheme of 
moral teaching as that contained in 
the Proper lessons, Epistles, and 
Gospels for the Sundays after Trini- 
ty ; a brief outline and elucidation 
of which I subjoin, not without 
hojJe that it may excite attention to 
a subject which has,* perhaps, re- 
ceived less than it deserves. 

List of Subjects for Twenty-five 
Sundays after Trinity, 

I. Love of God. 

II. Of our Neighbour. 

HI. Huinility. 

IV. The Fj uits of Huinility. 

V. Subiuission and Obedience. 

VI. Repentance unto Life. 

Vi I. The Wages of Sin and the Gift of 
God. 

VII 1. The Evidence of tlie Spirit. 

TX. God and Mammon, or Baal. 

X. Kncoiirai'einents to Conversion 
through the Spirit. 

XI. Appointed Means and I’owers that 
be. 

XII. The Glory of the Law, and of the 
Go-'pel. 

XilL The Promise Piior to the Law 
and Paramount. 

XIV. YTngeaiice and Salvation. 

XV. Implicit Obedience necessary, 
not meritorious, ^ 

XVI. Death of Sin, and Ijfe of 
Kigbte outness. 

XVII. Against Divisions. 

XVI 11. Obedience to the Law tlirdiigh 
the Gospel. 

XIX. Christ albsutficient against tha 
World. 

XX. Preparation for Judgment, 

XXL The nature of Preparation. 

X X 1 1. The advantages of Pi eparatitm. 

XX HI. The folly of neglecting Prepa- 
ration. 

XXIV. Faith. 

XXV. RighteoiisneBS. 

I. Josh. X. Prop. Less, sets fortli what 
great things God hath done for his people. 
Kp. 1 St. John iv. 7. exhorts ns to love 
Him in return. Gosp. Luke xvi. 19. in- 
— o.— ■ ■ ^1 ■ . 

• Or, Undivided Service of God, 

4 P 2 
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atrtictt m that without loTlng Him, wa 
aaunot be conyerted by nigns and won* 
ders. 

II* Judges iv. exalt^ the virtue of zeal 
for God’s people. 1 St. Johu iii. IJ. spi- 
ritualizes this zeal into Chi istian Charity. 
Luke xiv. J6. threatens the deficiency of 
brotherly love and cotninimion with God's, 
wrath. 

HI. 1 Samuel ii. reproves arrogance 
and presumpfioii. l Peter v. 3. enforces 
Humility. Luke xv. 1. encourages the 
humble penitent to hope that God careth 
for his soul. 

# 

IV. 1 Samuel xii. shews the displea- 
sure of God against tliose who are defi- 
cient in reverence and humility towards 
Him. Romans viii. 18. shews tlie patient 
yet earnest expectation of a better ‘jtate 
produced by geinimc humility. Luke vi. 
36. points out the moderation in Jn igine, 
and the candour which are ttie fruits of 
humility. 

V. 1 Samuel xx. shews the vanity of 
pretending to serve God without submis- 
sion to His Commands. 1 Peter lii. 8. 
describes the character of such as submit 
thereto, and declares God’s favour to- 
wards them. Luke v. 1. instances the re- 
ward bestowed upon those who obeyed 
the divine command, without considera- 
tion of the human reason which w'as op- 
posed to it. 

VI. 2 Samuel xii. gives an illustrious 
example of Repentance. Homans vi. 3. 
describes the cfi’ecl of Repentance in rai.s- 
ing ns from the death of Sin to the life of 
Righteousness. Matthew v. 20. teaches 
that unrepent^ji Sin cannot be pardoned. 

VII. 2 Samuel xxi. instance of Death 
the wages of Sin, Kom. vi. 10. describes 
the wages of Sin, and the Gift of God. 
Mark viii. 1. adumbrates the bread of 
Life, whereby the Gift of God is sus- 
tained. 

VIII. 1 Kings xiii, illustrates the 
Vanity of pretending to be “ of God” 
whilst acting in opposition to His Com- 
mands. Romans viii. 12. describes the 
true testimony of the Spirit tliat we aie 

of God,” when we live, not after the 
carnal will, but after the Spirit. Matthew 
vii. 13. Gives us a test whereby to dis- 
tinguish true, from false pretensions to be 
« of God.’' 

IX. 1 Kings xviii. recommends to 
God's people to consider the Choice be- 
twixt God and Baal, 1 Co^iothians x, 1. 
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exhorts them to takt warnitig from the 
example of the Israelites* folly and per* 
versenes.«* in fliis^ matter. Luke xvi. 1. 
contrasts the zeal with which men serve 
Maipuion with the inditference di.s|>1ayed 
in the service of God. , 

X. 1 Kings xxi. aifords encouragement 
to the worst tff sinners to turn from Baal 
to God. 1 Corinthians xii. 1. instructs, 
them, that all good desires, and power to 
bring them to good effect, are the gift of 
tlie Holy Ghost. Lnkoxix. 41. sets forth 
the fatal consequences of neglecting the 
gracious calls to conversion from Baal to 
God, which piocecd from the self-same 
Spirit. 

XI. 2 Rings V. shews the folly of 
despising the appointed means of grace. 
1 Coiinrhi.insxv. 1. esUblishos the Church 
upon the Ibund.ition of the A[»ostU'S and 
Propliets. Luke xviii. 9. rebukes that 
spiritual Pride winch usually ciuihcs the 
neglect of appointed means and esta- 
blished powers. 

XII. 2 Kings X. displays the Glory of 
God in the fulfilment of His threats upon 
his enemies. 2 Corintfiians iii. 4. argues 
that if tliis ministration of death'* was 
glorious, the ininistration of frrace must 
exceed in Glory. Mark vii. :>1. gives an 
example of the manifestation of God’s 
glory, by the ministration of the Pnucc of 
Peace, and Giver of all giace. 

XIII. 2 Kings xix. shews God’s re- 
gard to his promise in saving a remnant of 
His (/hiircli. Galatians iii. lo. explains 
that tins Promise wliioh lefers to the Gos- 
pel is prior to the Law, and paramount 
over it. Luke x. 23. declares the blessed- 
iie*<s of those upon whom the fulfilment 
of the Promise hath come, and shews how 
superior the charitable benevolence of the 
Gospel is to the literal obedience of the 
Law. 

XIV. Jeremiah v. teaches that God's 
wrath and vengeance hangs over sinners. 
Galatians v. 16. describes the works 
which call down vengeance, and also the 
deeds of such as escape it. Luke xvii. 2. 
shews by what means sinners may flee 
fiom wrath to come. 

XV. Jeremiah xxxv. enforces the ne- 
cessity of implicit obedience. Galatians 
vi. 2. cautions us against glorying in our 
works. Matthew vi. 24. shews that im- 
plicit obedience to God is not attended 
with temporal hiconvenrence and want.*— 
or*^Leis. nadivIlM obedience to God. 
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JEp. cnicifixioii worldly affections. 
Oosp. resignation of worldly interests. 

XVI, Ezekiel ii. threatens rebellious 
sinners. Ephesians iii. 13. comforts true 
converts. LukjB vii. S. arlumbrates the 
change from a^tate of rebellion to true 
conversion by the raising of a corpse to 
life. 

XVn. Ezekiel xiv. threatens such as 
depart from God's established worship. 
Ephesians iv. 1. exhorts Christians to 
Unity. Lifke xiv. 1, rebukes that pride 
'which causes divisions- 

XVIIl. Ezekiel xx. relates the re- 
bellions under the Law. 1 Corinthians i. 
4. returns tiianks for the Grace of obedi- 
ence granted under llic Gospel. MatUiew 
xxii. 34. explains how the Law ought to 
be obeyed, and insists on the Divine Au- 
thority of Him wlio eaiiic to fulfil it. 

XIX. Daniel iii. incites us to suffer 
reproach and oppression rather than bow 
down to the Idols which the Prince of 
this world hath set up. Ephesians iv. 17. 
describes how we ought to walk in order 
to prove that wc will not obey that 
Prince. Rlattliew ix. 1. answers the ques- 
tion which Ep. naturally occasions — 

Who is sufficient for those things by 
teaching us that the Sou of Mao hath 
power to forgive sins, and to heal the 
palsy of the soul, giving it strength to per- 
foim all duties. 

XX. Joel ii« declares that God's judg- 
ments are terrible. Epbesians v. 15. ex- 
hoits to avoid tliose terrois by a due pre- 
paration. Matthew xxii. 1. teaches that 
Preparation to be safe should be legiti- 
mate. 

XXI. Habakkuk ii. declares that the 
Wisdom of this world ends in destruction. 
Ephesians vi. 10. instiaicts us what kiud 
of wisdom will stand in the evil day. 
John iv. 46. enforces the great power and 
value of that Faith which is the Wisdom 
of the pt‘rfecl. 

XXII. Proverbs ii. assures us that 
true Wisdom is Righteousness. Philemon 
i. 3. expresses the beauty and pleasure of 
such Wisdom. Matthew xviii. 2l. con- 
trasts the amiablaness of such Wisdom 
with the selfish temper of false professors. 

XXIIl. Proverbs xi. enforces the su- 
perior value of eternal over temporal pur- 
suits. Philemon iii. 17. shews the dan- 
ger of the latter. Matthew xxii. 15. 
Tiftchea bow to render God the due pre- 


^rence without defrauding the World of 
its claims. 

XXIV. Proverbs xiii. teaches the ad- 
vantages of Faith. Colossians i. 5. the 
fruits of Faith. Matthew ix. 18. the 
power of Faith. 

XXV. Proverbs xv. God deligbteth 
in Righteousness. Jeremiah xxiit. 5. 
Christ is onr Righteousness. John vi. 5. 
Christian Rigl^teousness exceeds that of 
Law, and is bountiful, which shews Jesus 
to he the Christ— or— In what sen- 
ses sChrist our Righteousness is taught. 
Less, by His instructing us to fear and 
obey God, feeding us with tiie bread of 
life. £p. clothing us in his merits. 

A similar scheme might be shewn 
to have dictated the choice and ar-* 
rangement of the Proper Lessons 
for Evening Service ; and a great 
variety of changes might be rung 
upon the Lessons, Gospels, and 
Epistles for the Morning, by taking 
them jointly or separately ; but I 
feel persuaded that the more Uiey 
are considered, the stronger will be 
the conviction that they were se- 
lected with a view to a sys/em of re- 
gular edification, upon which much 
of the real and permanent useful- 
ness of preaching and lecturing will 
depend. 

I remain. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

Jhuoa. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
ARCHBISHOP CKANMER. 

Among the Lansdowne MS. in the 
British Museum, there is a collec- 
tion of sixty-eight letters of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. The originals 
were discovered among the MS. of 
Sir Henry St, George, Knight, by 
Strype ; who transcribed them ; and 
it is this transcript which is now in 
the Museum. The letters appear 
to have fallen into the hands of 
Strype after the publication of his 
life of Cranmer, and not to have 
been used by him. Eleven of the 
most important are now presented 
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to the reader i and it is intended to 
follow them up by other documents 
of a similar description. 

No. II. A Letter to the King to 

f rant Licence to proceed to the 
rifl/ and Examination of Queen 
Katherine's Marriage, and to pro^ 
flounce Judgment accordingly. 
Dated April 11, 1533. 

Please it your highness that where 
youi|,,^j(race^s great cause of matri- 
mony is, as it is thought, throitgh 
all Christianity divulgated, and in 
the mouths of the rude and ignorant 
common people of this your grace’s 
realm so talked of, that few of them 
d|p fear to report and say, that there- 
01 is likelihood hereafter to ensue 
great inconvenience, danger, and 
peril to this your grace’s realm, and 
much uncertainty of succession. By 
the which things the said ignorant 
people be not a little ofieiided. And 
forasmuch as it hath pleased the ail- 
wise God and your grace of your 
abundant goodness to me shewed, 
to call me, albeit a wretch and 
much unworthy, to this high and 
chargeable olhee of primate and 
urchbishop in this your grace's 
realm, wherein I beseech Almighty 
God to grant me his grace, and so 
to use and demean myself, as may 
be standing with his ))leasure and 
the discharge of my conscience ; and 
to the weal ^f this your grace’s said 
realm : and considering also the ob- 
loquy and brunt that daily doth 
spring and increase of the clergy of 
this realm, especially of the heads 
and presidents of the same; because 
they in this behalf do not foresee 
and provide such convenient reme- 
dies, as might expell and put out of 
doubt all such inconveniences, pe- 
rils, and dangers, as the said rude 
and ignorant people do take to be 
imminent 

I your most humble orator and 
beadsman, am in consideration of 
Ibe premises, urgently constrained 
at this time, most humbly to beseech 
your most noble grace, where 
the office and duty of the archbishop 


of Canterbury by you and your prop* 
ge^itors’ sufferance and grants, is to 
direct, order, judge, and determine 
causes spiritual in your grace’s realm; 
and because I would be right loth, 
and also it shall not become me 
(forasmuch as your grace is my 
prince and sovereign) to entertain 
any part of iny office in the same 
weighty concern touching your high- 
ness, without your, grace, favour, 
and licence, obtained in that behalf. 
May it please therefore your most 
gracious majesty, in consideration 
had to the premises, and to my most 
bouuden <luty tow’ards your higli- 
iiess, your realm, succession, and 
posterity, and for tlie discharge of 
my conscience toward Almighty 
God, to license me according to 
mine office and duty to proceed to 
the examination, final determina- 
tion .... in the said great cause 
touching your highness. Eftsooiies 
as prostrate at the feet of your ma- 
jesty, beseeching the same to par- 
don me of these my bold and rude 
letters; and the same to accept and 
take in good sense and part, as 1 do 
mean ; whiclj, calling our Lord to 
record, is oiiely for the zeal that I 
have to the causes aforesaid, and 
for no other intent or purpose. 

From my manor at Lambeth, y" 
xi day of April, in the 1st y ear of 
my consecration. 

No. in, A JMer of Archbishop 

Cranmer to the King upon pro^ 

nouncing the Sentence oj Divorce* 

Please your iiighness to be ad- 
vertised that this xxiiid day of the 
month of May, 1 have given sen- 
tence in your grace's great and 
weighty cause. The copy wdiereof 
I have sent unto your highness by 
this bearer, Richard Walkyns. And 
where I was by the letter of Mr, 
Thurlcsby, your grace’s chaplain, 
advertised of your grace’s pleasure, 
that I should cause your grace’s 
council to conceive a Procuracie 
(that is ail Appeal) concerning the 
2d matrimony ; I have sent the same 
letters unto them, and required them 
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to do according to the tenor thereof : 
most humbly beseeching your ma- 
jesty that I may know your grace’s 
further pleasure concerniiiii the same 
matrimony ; as soon as your grace, 
with your ccujiicil, be perfectly re- 
solved therein. For the time of 
the Coronation is so instant, and 
• so near at hand, that the matter re- 
quireth good expedition to be had 
therein. And *juis our Lord have 
your highness evermore in his blessed 
tuition and governance. From Dun- 
stable, this xxiiid day of May, (K:c. 

No. XVI. A Copy of a I jitter of the 
Archbishop's suit unto Master 
Uau'kins, Ambassador with the 
Kmptrois Mnjisty, concerning 
the Kings Divorce and the Ca- 
ronution of Queen Anne, 1533. 

Ill my most hearty wise I commend 
me unto you, and even so would be 
right glad to hear of your welfare, 
Sic.. These be to advise you, that 
iuasinueh as you now and then take 
some pams in writing to me, I would 
he lotli you should think your labour 
utterly lust and forgotten for lack of 
writing again. Therefore and be- 
cause 1 reckon you be some deal 
desirous ol such news as hath been 
here with ns of late in the King's 
Giace’s matters, 1 intend to inform 
you of a part thereof according to 
the tenour and purpose used in that 
behalf. 

And first conceining his final de- 
termination, and concluding of the 
matter of divorce between my Lady 
Katherine and the king’s grace. 
Which said matter after the convo- 
cation in that hcha*lf had determined 
and agreed according to the former 
consent of the Universities, it was 
thought convenient by Ihe king and 
bis council, that I should repair 
unto Dunstable, which is within four 
miles of Ampthill, where the said 
Lady Katheriue keepelli her house ; 
and there to call her before me to 
hear the final determination in the 
said matter. withstanding she 
would not at all obey thereunto, for 
when she was by Dr. Lee cited to 


.appear by a day, she utterly refused 
the same, saying, inasmuch as her 
cause was before the Pope, she would 
have none othfr judge : and there- 
fore could not take me for her judge. 
Nevertheless the 8th day of May, 
according to the said appointment 
I came unto Dunstable, my Lord of 
Lincoln being assistant unto me, 
and my Lord of Winchester, Dr. 
Bell, Dr. Claybrooke, Dr. Tfygon- . 
nell. Dr, Hervey, Dr, Olivery^ Dr. 
BAtten, Mr. '^edeii, with divers 
others learned in the law, being 
counsellors in the law for the king’s 
part. And so tliere at our coming 
kept a court for the appearance of 
the said Lady Katherine, where m 
examined certain witnesses that cer- 
tified that she was lawfully cited 
and called to appear; who for fault 
of aj)pearing was declared contu* 
max, as the process of the law there- 
unto belongeth, wdiich continued 
fifteen days after our coming thither. 
And the morrow after Ascension- 
day, viz. the 23rd of May, I gave 
the final sentence therein ; how that 
it was indispensable for the Pope to 
license aii^ such marriage. 

This done, and after our return- 
ing home again, the king’s highness 
prepared all things convenient for 
tlie coronation of the queen, which 
aKo was after a manner as foF • 
loweth : 

The Thursday next* before the 
Feast of Pentecost, the king and 
queen being at Greenwich, all the 
crafts of London being thereunto 
well appointed in several barges 
decked after tlte most gorgeous and 
sumptuous manner, with divers pa- 
geants thereunto belonging, repaired 
and w'aiited all together upon the 
mayor of London. And so well 
furnished came all unto Greenwich, 
vVhere they tarried and waited for 
the queen’s coming to her barge. 
Which so done, they brought her 
to the Tower, trumpets, shambes, 
and divers other instruments all the 
way playing and making great me- 
lody ; VI'hicI), as is reported, w'as as 
comely done as ever was like at any 
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time by the remembrance. And so, 
ber grace came to the Tower on 
Thursday at night about five o'clock, 
where was such a p%al of guns, as 
hath not been heard the like a great 
while before. And the same night, 
and Friday all day, the king and 
. queen tarried there. And on Friday 
at night, the king’s grace made 
eighteen knights of the bath, whose 
crea^n was not alone so strange to 
be as also their garments 

strafe to behold or look on. Whfch 
aaid knights, the next day, which was 
Saturday, rid before the queen’s 
grace throughout the city of London 
towards Westminster Palace ; over 
and besides the most part of the 
nobles of the realm, which would ac- 
company her through the city : she 
sitting in her hair, upon a horse- 
litter richly apparelled, and four 
knights of the five ports bearing a 
canopy over her head. And after her 
came four rich chariots, one of them 
empty, and the three other furnish- 
ed with divers ancient old ladies ; 
and after them came another train 
of divers ladies and gentlewonieii : 
which said progress from the be- 
ginning to the ending, extended half 
a mile in length by estimation, or 
thereabouts. To whom also as she 
came along the city, were shewed 
many costly pageants, with many 
other encomyes spoken by children 
to her : wine also ruiuiing at certain 
conduits plentcously. And so pro- 
ceeding through the streets, passed 
forth to Westminster Hall, where 
was a certain banquet prepared for 
her ; which done, she was conveyed 
out of the backside of the Palace 
into a barge, and so unto York 
Place, where the king’s gtace was 
before her comings For this you 
must ever presuppose, that the king’s 
grace came always before her se- 
lUfelly in a barge, as well from 
fOT^enwich to the Tower, as from 
the Tower to York Place. 

And then on Sunday was the co- 
Tooatioii,; which all was, of such a 
manner* On the morning there as- 


sembled with me in Westminster, 
Church, the Bishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Bishop of Bath, and the Bishop 
of St. Asse, the Abbbtt of West- 
minster, with ten or twelve more 
abbotts, which all revested, or else 
in our pontijicalibus, and furnished 
witli our crosses and crosiers, pro- 
ceeded from the Abbey in a proces- 
sion unto Westminster Hall ; where 
we received the queen apparelled in 
a robe of purple velvet, and all the 
ladies and gentlewomen in robes and 
gowns of scarlet, according to the 
manner used aforetime in such busi- 
ness. And so her grace, sustained 
on each side with two bibhops, the 
Bishop of Loudon and the Bishop 
of Winchester, came forth in process 
unto the Cluirch ot‘ Westminster: 
she in her hair, my Lord of Suti'olk 
bearing before her the crown, and 
two other lords bearing also before 
her a sceptre and a white rod : and 
so entered up into the high altar: 
and divers ceremonies used about 
her, 1 did set the crown upon her 
head, and then was sung Tt Dcum, 
i^c. ; and after that wfis sung a so- 
lemn mass. All which time her 
(trace sat crowned upon a scaffold 
which was made between the high 
altar and the choir iii Westminster 
Church, which mass and ceremonies 
done and finished, all the assembly 
of noblemen brought lier to West- 
minster Hull again : where was kept 
a great solemn feast all the clay, the 
good order whereof were too long 
to write at this time to you. 

But now, sir, you may not ima- 
gine that this coronation was before 
her marriage. For she was married 
much about St. Pauls day last. As 
the condition thereof doth well ap- 
pear, by reason she is now some- 
what big with child. Notwithstand- 
ing it hath been reported throughout 
a great part of the realm, that I 
married her. Which was glaringly 
false ; for I mygelf^knew not there^ 
of a fortnight after it was done* 
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Au J many other things be also* re- 
ported of me, which be mere lie? 
and tales. * 

Other news have we none notable: 
but that one Frith that was in the 
Tower in prisoTi, was appointed by 
the king's grace to be examined be- 
fore me, my lord of London, my 
lord of Winchester. Whose opinion 
was so notably erroneous that we 
could not dispatch him ; but was 
fain to leave him to the determina- 
tion of his ordifiary, which is the 
bishop of London. This said opi- 
nion is of such a nature, that he 
thought it not necessary to be be- 
lieved us ariarlicle of our faith, that 
there is the \ery corporal presence 
Avithin the oste, and sacrament of 
the altar, and holdelh of this point 
much after the opiniem of G\eolam- 
padius. And surely I ni>self sent 
for him three or four times to per-* 
suade him to leave that his imagina- 
tioii. ]bjt for all that Ave could do 
therein, he would not aj>ply to any 
counsel had. Now ho is at a tinal 
<‘nd with all examination ; for my 
lord of London halh giAen sentence 
and delivered him to die secular 
power; vvliere lie lookelh ever> d«iy 
to go unto the lire. Ami there is also 
eomleniued witii him (me Andrew, a 
taylor of Lonilon, ior the selfsame 
opinion. 

If you have not heard of our am- 
bassador lately gone over, you shall 
understand that my lord of Norfolk, 
my lord of Rochford, Master Fau- 
lett, 8ir William Bryan, Sir Anthony 
Browne, and Dr. (rondrich, Dr. 
Aldryeh, and Dr. "J'hyrlhy, be gone 
into France to the Freueli king, and 
1 suppose they go from him to the 
pope. 

Further you shall understand, 
that tlieie is many here wish yon to 
sueceed your uncle. Notwitlistand- 
nig L would that you siionld not 
think the contrary but that there be 
a great sort which wLh it should 
not come to pass. Nevertheless you 
be neither the nearer nor further oft' 
through such idle communic' 4 tions. 

Rrm£MBRAN('£K, No. 23. 


Finally, I here send pnto you a bill 
for the banks of 400 duckets de 
lar§^o. Which sum I would that you 
should not take* it up before you 
have need thereof. And therefore 1 
send it you for your commodity and 
necessity. For it is none of the 
king's grace’s money, nor his said 
grace knoweth nothing thereof, but 
alonely of my benevolence to serve 
your purpose, in case, as I said, 
you should lack ilie same. And 
thus •fare yo well. From niy manor 
of Croydon, the wiitli day of June, 
(1533.) 

No. XLiii. The Archbishop to the 
Kind's A iubassador Abroad^ Arch* 
deacon Haivkins; of occurrences 
in Ens;land, The Holy Nun and 
her Miracles, lS‘c. 

My Arclnleacon, in my most hearty 
wise I commend me unto you. 
There b(» to ascertain you of such 
news as be Ii(‘rc now in fame among 
us in England. And lirst you shall 
understand, that at CanterbuiT, 
within my diocc^se, about eight years 
past, tliere was wrought a gniat mi- 
racle mion a maid, by the powder of 
Ciod and our lady of Curtupstrete. 
By reason of whlcli miracle there is 
e^lablislied a great pilgrimage. And 
ever since many d( a out people have 
sent to the devout foresaid lady of 
Curtupslrele. • 

The miracle was this. The maid 
was taken willi a grievous and con- 
tinual sickness. And during her said 
sickm‘ss she had divers and many 
trances: spciiking of many high and 
godly ihings, ieiling also woiidrously, 
die power of the Holy Ghost, as 
It was thought, things said and done 
in other places; whereas neither 
she was herself, nor yet heard no 
re))ort thereof. She had also in her 
trances many strange visions and 
revelations ; as of heaven, hell, and 
purgatory, and the state of certain 
souis departed. And among all other 
visions one was that she should be 
conveyed to our lady of Curtup^ 
4 Q 
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strete ; where she was promised to be 
healed of her sickness, and that 
Aliijii,dity God should work wonders 
ill her. ^ 

And when she was brought thither 
and laid before the iinajye of our 
Lady, her tace was wonderfully dis- 
figured, her tongue hanging out, and 
her eyes being in a manner plucked 
out, and laid upon her cheeks, and 
so greatly disordered. Then was 
Ihei^a voice heard speaking within 
her belly as it had been in a tint, her 
lips not greaily moving ; she all that 
while continuing by the space of 
three hours or more in a trance. 
The which voice when it told any 
thing of the joys of heaven ; it spake 
so s\^eetly, and so heavenly, that 
every man was ravished with the 
hearing thereof. And contrary when 
it told any thing of hell ; it spake so 
horribly and terribly, that it put tin* 
hearers in a groat fear. It spake 
also manv tilings, for the eoufirma- 
tion of ])ilLrirnag< s, and t rentals, 
hearing of iiias-'C^ and eonfessions, 
and many other such things. 

And .after she had lain there a 
long time she came to herself again, 
and was perfectly whole, and so the 
miracle was finished ; and solemnly 
rung, and a book written of all the 
whole story, thereof, and jmt into 
print; which ever since that time 
hath been commonly sold and gone 
abroad ar.iong all people. 

After this miracle done she had 
a commandment from God in a 
vision, as she said, to profess herself 
a nun. And so she was professed; 
and hath so continued in a nunnery 
at Canterbury, called St. Sepul- 
chre's, ever since. And then she 
chose a monk of Christ’s church, a 
Doctor in divinity, to be ghostly 
father. Whose counsel she hath 
nsed, and evermore followed in all 
her doings. And evermore since 
from time to time hath had almost 
every week, or at the most every 
fortnight, new visions and visita- 
tions. And she hath bad often times 
traimes and r^ipts ; by reUson where- 


of, and also by. reason of the great 
perfectness that was thought to lie 
in her, divers and many great men 
of the realm as (well as) mean men ; 
and learned men, but especially di- 
vers and many religious men had 
great confidence iu her ; and often 
resorted unto her, and communed 
with her, to the intent tliey niigiit 
by her know the wdll of God, and 
eiiiefly concerning the king's mar- 
riage, the great heresies and schisms 
within the realm, and the taking 
away the liberty of the church. For 
in these three points stand the great 
number of Jier \isions, which were 
so many, that her ghostly father 
could scarce vMite them in three or 
four f| Hires of ])aper. 

And surely 1 think she did marvel- 
lously stop the going forward of the 
king's marriage ;‘l>y the reason of her 
vi&itatioijs which she said were of 
(iod ; persuading them that came to 
her how highly God was disjileased 
therewith; and what vengeance Al- 
mighty God would lake upon all 
favourers thereof. InsonincU that 
slie wrote letters to tlie Pope, call- 
ing upon liim ill (iod’s behalf to 
stop and let the said marriage ; and 
to use his high and heavenly })ower 
therein as h(‘ would ^l^oid the* great 
stroke of God, vvhieli then hanged 
ready over his head if he did the 
contrary. She hud also (oinmuni- 
cation with my Lord Cardinal, and 
with my Lord of Canterbury, m) 
jiredeeessor iu this matter ; and in 
my opinion, with her feigned visions 
and godly threatenings, she stayed 
them very much in the matter. 

She had also secret knowledge of 
divers other things ; and then she 
feigned that she had knowlfdge 
thereof from God. Insomucli that 
she contrived letters and sent them 
forth ; making divers people believe 
that these letters were wTittcii in 
heaven, and sent from there to earth 
by creatures. 

Now about midsiirnraer last, 1 
hearing of these matters sent for 
this holy maid to examine her ; and 


6 
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from me she was had to Mr. Crom* 
well, to be further ex/imincd there.* 
And now she confessed all ; and ut- 
tered the very truth ; which is this. 
That slio nevei’ had vi^io^ in all her 
life, but that all that ever she said 
was feigned after an itnagination only 
to satisfy the minds of them tii«at re- 
sorted unto her ; and to obtain 
worldly praise. 15y reason of which 
her confessions, many and divers 
reliojions men and others be now in 
trouble. Forasmuch as they con- 
sented to her mischie\ ous and feigned 
visions, which contained much peril- 
ous sedition, and also treason; and 
would not utter it ; but rather further 
the same to their power. 

She said that the king should not 
continue a king a month after he 
were married ; and within six months 
after, God would strike the realm 
with such a plague as never was 
seen, and then the king should he 
destroyed. She took upon lier also 
to shew the eonditioii and state of 
souls <ie|)arted ; as of my Lord Car- 
dinal, and of my late Lord of Can- 
terhurv, and divers others. To shew 
the whole story of all the matter, it 
were too long to write in two or 
three letters. You shall know iur- 
tlier thereof at >onr coming home. 
As touching the l)ishopiicks that be 
void, you sliail know that Dr. Saleot, 
the Abbot of H>de, is elect Bisiiop 
of Bangor, Dr. Lee the lawyer, is 
elect Bishop of Chester. Tbeie is 
as yet none elected Bislioj) of Ely. 
You shall know at your eoiuing who 
shall be. (ft was himself.) The 
Parliament is not holden tliis term : 
but is prorogued to the 15th day of 
January. The queen’s grace was 
brought to bed about the 13th or 
14th day of September, of a prin- 
cess. I myself was godfather ; and 
the old Duchess of Norfolk, and 
my lady Marchioness of’ Dorchester, 
were godniotlurs. The Duke of 
Bichmoud hath married my lady 
Mary, the Duke of Norfolk’s daugh- 
ter. From Lambeth, 2()th ot De- 
cember, Anno 25 Reg. (An. Dom. 
1533.) 


No. XLvi. To Mr. Lntymer, Parson 
of West KyntoUt in Wiltshire. 
Licence for pj^eachin^ commit 
to him. 

In my right hearty wise, 1 com- 
mend me unto you, and where that 
in A)>ril last j)ast, upon urgent 
grounds and causes reasonable 
thereto moving, both I and other 
the Bishops within my province, 
caused an exhibition to be had for 
]>re^cliiijg in every of our dioceses, 
specially to the intent •that the ma- 
lignity of divers jneacliers might not 
have place in the minds of the 
common people, which intending 
tlien as well to hinder the king’s 
grace's just cause of matrimony, as 
well to deprave the ads and statutes 
made by the Parliament ; it did ap- 
pear that in their sermons they 
rather preached sedition than edifi- 
cation, whercu|M>!i it was among us 
concluded that thenceforward no 
Bishop nor r>isliop's officer should 
licence any to preach without spe- 
cial injunction in that behalf to 
them declared in such niamier ; that 
is to wit, that all such as shall take 
on them the olHce of preaching, 
should neither preach any thing 
which might seem prejudicial to the 
same luatrimonv, whereby the king’s 
issue might come iulo question and 
doubt amoiifr the vulgar peo})le, nor 
likewise reprehend in tlmir sermons 
any such ordinances, acts, or sta- 
tutes heretofore maile, or by the 
said Higli Court of Parliament, here- 
after to be ordained. Therefore, 
inasmuch as at your instance and 
request I have licensed divers to 
preach within my province, to whom 
I have neither.given such injunctioin 
according as is before specified, nw 
yet though I mind so to do, con- 
veniently 1 could not, without their 
iutolerable charges and expcuces 
reverting so far unto me for tin* 
same. 1 will tl*at you, for my di'^- 
charge herein, in my name and for 
my behalf, ^ do take upon you the 
adminislTation of those said iiijunc- 
tions for all such as have already 
4 Q 2 
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hud, or lierealtcr shull have, iiiy 
said licence to preach at your said 
request and instance. Wherein I 
wouhi that you wdre ri^hl circum- 
spect that they may he well ob- 
served, or else to send me such 
licenses a^ain of whom }e doubt for 
the observation thereol. Thus fare 
)c well. 

No. XLVII. I'o the samCj appointed 

by the King to preach before him 

the nixt Lent, ‘ 

I comincnci me unto y>u, ^c. 
These be to certify \ou of the king’s 
pleasure that his giace i^ cjutented 
tiral \ou shall be admitted to preach 
on all the Wednej^daNs this next 
Lent, before him. Whereupon 1 
thought it very expedicnl, for <livers 
considerations, reasonably me mov- 
ing thereunto, to admonish you of 
certain things in no wise to be ne- 
glected and omitted on your behalf, 
in time of your preaching. Wliich 
to observe and Idllow according to 
mine advice hereafter to )ou pre- 
scribed, shall at the length redtmnd 
to your IK) little laud anil praise. 

First, therefore, take this order, 
(if )e wilt reading on the book.) 
You take tor \our pin pose somi* 
process of tin* (iospel, Pislle, or 
any other [lait of Scripture in the 
Ihblc ; and the same to < \j)onnd 
and declare aeeoiding to the pure 
sense and m^’aning thereof. Whcic- 
in, above all thinirs, il will he nu'st 
convenient that \e d<» not at all pm- 
suade for the deleiue of xour rwn 
c^iuse and matters, lately on con- 
troversy. But that ye rather do 
seem utterly to pas.s over those your 
accusations, than now in that place 
piy spark or .suspicion of grudge, 
iHould appear to remain in yon for 
the same. 

This done, that likewise you be 
very circumspect to overpass and 
omit all manner of speech, either 
apertly or suspiciously sounding 
against any special man’s facts, 
acts, manners, or sayings, to the 
intent your audience have hone oc- 
casion thereby ; namely, to slander 


your adversaries. Which would 
seem (o many that you were void of 
charity. And so much the more 
unworthy to occupy that room. 
Nevertheless, if such occasion be 
given by the word of God, let none 
offence or suspicion be unreprch end- 
ed, especially if it be generally 
sjioken, without affection. 

Furthermore, 1 would that you 
should so study to t^omprehend your 
matter, that in any condition you 
stand no longer in the pulpit than 
an hour, or an hour and a half at 
the most. For hy long expeiice of 
time, the king and the queen shall 
peradventure wax so WTarv at the 
beginning, that they shall have small 
delight to continue throughout with 
you to the end. Therefore let the 
effect of the premises lake no place 
in your mind ; especially before this 
circumspect audience. To the in- 
tent that you in so doing need not to 
have ain other declaration hereafter 
aginst the misreports of your adver- 
saries. 

And for vour furlher instruction 
in this behalf, 1 would that \e should 
the sooner eome iq> lo London, how 
to prepare all things in a readiness 
according lo such expeelatiou as is 
had 111 \()U. 

No. xiAiii. To the Dean of the 
Chapel, Notice to him of Laty- 
mers and Shaxton's preaching 
bejore the King, 

Mr. Dean, in my right hearty mode, 
I commend me unto you. And where- 
as Mr, Lalynier, a man of singular 
learning, virtuous example of living, 
and sincere preaching the word of 
(iod, hath lately been endangered, 
and suffered great obloquy ; and 
also I myself, for justly licensing 
him to ])reach within the precincts 
and limits of my province, have been 
likewise in is re ported. I, intending 
evermore the furtherance of the 
truth, the pure dispensation of the 
word of God, in consideration of iny 
discharge, declaration of Mr- Laty- 
mer, and satisfaction of such mis- 
reporters, have most humbly de- 
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sired and sued unto the kind's high- 
ness, to grant unto , the said Mr. 
Latymer licence to preach before 
his grace all the Wednesdays this 
next Lent ensping. 

Therefore this shall be to desire 
and require you, upon the king’s 
pleasure thus known for to discharge 
the assignment already appointed or 
hereafter to be, to any person in that 
behalf. And require further, if any 
such be, to be contented with the 
same. For 1, upon the king’s plea- 
sure thus willing, have admonished 
the said Mr. Latymcr to provide 
therefore. 

Furthermore this shall be heartily 
to desire you also, that ray old ac- 
quainted friend Mr. Shaxton, the 
(jueen’s grace’s almoner, may like- 
wise be assigned to preach the third 
Sunday in Lent before the king’s 
grace. And that you will forthwith, 
upon the sight hereof, ascertain iny 
request. For thus doing, you shall 
have me ready to accomplish con- 
digiil\ your requests, and shew unto 
you like pleasure from time to time. 
At Oxford, the Dth day of January. 

No. LT. To Coke, m\f Cliancd- 

hr. In the Case of one suspended. 

Ill mv right harty wise I commend 
me unto you. And \Uiereas the 
bearer hereof hath been suspended, 
and as he thinketh further process 
made against him, for a suit of cer- 
tain 10/. you demand of him, before 
my coimnissary at Canterbury, and 
as he reportetli unto me, hath been 
always conformable to agree with 
your deputy and farmer at Egerton, 
for sncli his duties as have been cus- 
tomably required of him ; and others 
for a time, imtill now of late, for 
certain things as me seemetb of 
small value, he bath been sued at 
the law ; whereby so constrained by 
the rigour of the same, licsuelh unto 
me for a more quiet and charitable 
end in this behalf. 

I therefore advise you, and there- 
unto exhort you, considering such 
forwardness in him ; that especially 
iu this cumbrous world, you do en- 


treat and handle as well him as 
others your parishioners and neigh- 
bours, after some other more chari- 
table means, avoiding as much as in 
you is, the obloquy of such enormi- 
ties wherewith the whole clergy is 
daily reproached and slandered. 
And rather that some charitable 
course should now seem to come of 
you, than he thus to be enforced to 
seek for the same. 

N(f. Liii. To the Lord Cromwell. 
Concerning a Prkst committed 
for Words spoken against the 
Archbishop. 

My Lord, in my most harty wise I 
commend me unto your good lord- 
ship. And whereas I am credibly 
informed, that at your command- 
ment, one Sir Thomas Mounteford, 
priest, is commit ted to the Fleet, 
for certain words as is reported of 
him, spoken against me ; which now 
he utterly refuseth, and thereto of- 
feretli himself to prove the contrary 
in that behalf, by divers that were 
there present, when the same words 
should have been spoken of me. 

I most heartily desire your lord- 
ship at this my instance and request, 
you will discharge him for the time 
of this his trouble and vexation. 
For surely of all sorts of men I am 
daily informed, that priests report- 
the worst of me. And therefore so 
to be rej)«)rtcd of b5^ a priest, it 
should very little gi ieve me, although 
he had confessed it ; much less then 
would 1 (cause) this his trouble for 
the same, he withal reporting the 
contrary. Wherefore eftsoons 1 re- 
quire ^ou to be good lord to him: 
and that the rather at my instance. 

The remainder of this letter is un- 
important. 

No. Lvi. To Dr. Thirlby^ Arch- 
deacon of Ely. In Answer to a 
Letter from him for some Prefer- 
ment from the King. 

Mr. Archdeacon, I commend me 
unto you, signifying unto you that 
I have received your letters, and a 
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, , liiilct from the king's highness dition. Notwithstanding forasmuch 
them enclosed. Whereby among as* you would fain obtain some other 
other things I perceive your ainbiti- better name, to prove again your 
ous mind in seeking ^our own glory diligence, I have sent the said billet 
and advancement of your Jiame, and again to you ; to the intent when you 
that* unjustly and without an) do- shall know the king’s pleasure, you 
sert, in that you desire to bine me may advertise me thereof after such 
confess by writing your diligence ; manner as in that behalf you may 
laying to my eliaige, that heretofore deserve to have your name changed, 

I have been a testimony of your iieg- and not augmented as it is now', 
ligence. If you had hitherto been And wiiere I wrote not^nnto you 
accounted negligent, there is nothing before so amply as I do now', is not 
as me seeincth as yet comiiicmVd to be imputed to my negligence, but 
and done in your belialf, whereby to yours, because you did not con- 
you do not declare yourself in deed suit with Dr. Shaxton or Dr. Butts 
the same man that I spake in word, fully on this matter. Nor yet have 
Although )ou have changed your I instructed )ou by these letters in all 
kind of negligence from a slow neg- things: but further you must learn 
ligence to a rash negligence. For by mouth of Dr. Shaxton, who 
so negligent you have been of heed knoweth all my whole mind herein, 
in this matter, that you have adver- And where you write that the 
tised me never a word of those things king’s grace supposeth that I have 
which I desire to know the king’s these articles in pavchment sub- 
pleasure in. For there be three scribed of his council with Iiands ; 
places specially noted in the same surely at what lime I was left at 
bill, one in the margin of the first Lambeth, Master Cromwell sent to 
leaf^ another in the second, wherein me for it in the king^s name. And 
be divers words to be inserted; since as yet, 1 bear nothing ther(‘of, 
touching the process of the which I wherefore 1 think it convenient that 
would you should know his gracious you enquire thereof, because it may 
pleasure, whether he would also "be forth coming ; and not enquired 
those words there or no. The third of me, w here it is not, as it is 
place is over the second side, in the thought to be. 
fourteenth line. Whereof I would Furthenaove ye may shew Mr. 
have known likewise if the king's Vice Chancellor of Cambridge, that 
grace would have left out (miracles), I have loit his print of Paul’s Cross, 
which all the bishops do think good and therefore 1 look for liini these 
to be left out. And lor the same holidays to bring me another ; not 
purpose, the self-same place in the doubting but that you will bear him 
book of parchment is void. company. At which, your resort, 

Of the king’s grace’s advertise- we shall commune of your prefer- 
ment in these three points, I would ment and of your diligence. And if 
ye had declared your diligence. But you lack therefore, you shall hear 
to obtain the said bill of his grace, of me at such time as you shall ap- 
the premises never the more de- point by this bearer. Thus, fare 
dared, was rather after mine opi- you well. 

nion a rash negligence, than worthy From Croydon, the 24th May. 
to be reputed and taken for any , 

manner of diligence. And tliere- ^ certain Parson, to 

fore, according to your desire, when see that certain of his Parishioners 
you were in lime past esteemed but Crimes, performed their Pc- 

negligent in declaring, now you shall nance. 

obtain a more ample name, fiiid be I commend me to you, aud wlierc 
called also negligent by iinpu\leiicy certain of your parishioners were 
and precipitation in your most expc- lately before me at Knol, for certain. 
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crimes and causes as you do lAiow, 
and to some of them I have en- 
joined certain penande as by a book 
enclosed within these my letters, 
you shall at large perceive; 1 there- 
fore will and*require you, that upon 
Sunday, which will lie the last day 
of February, you sec that the said 
' persons do their penance penitently; 
according to the purport of the said 
book: and that vou certify me duly 
thereof by this bearer iny servant ; 
from whom you shall receive a mo- 
nition for all such persons as can 
and will gainsay to the purgation of 
John Manny, assigned to be made 
according to the contents of the said 
^monition. 

No. Lxviri. To mi/ well beloved the 
In habitants of lladlei^h ; exhort- 
i wg them to h are A^reeme n t . Sir 
Thomas Ross their Curate ac- 
cused. 

In inv ri»ht hearty wise I com- 
mend me unto you. And sorry I 
am to hear there is lack of charit\, 
and also be many grudges among 
you, all being Cliristian men, which 
should be of such charity and unity 
as if yon were but one body. And 
to the intent you should be so, and 
that you should the rather be in- 
duced to concord, and esjjccially 
against this good time* I have de- 
sired this bearer Master Hugh 
\ aghan to take the pains to come 
unto you now with these my letters, 
and to exhort you all in my name, 
and on my behalf, and most espe- 
cially in the name of our J.ord, that 
you, and every one of you, put away 
such grudges as ye have one against 
another, and become lovers one of 
another, as children of God ought 
to do. For whosoever is out of 
charity, do what he wdll, it is not 
acci'ptable in the sight of God. And 
how, can he love God that hateth his 
Christian brother, which is the crea- 
ture of God. So continue in cha- 
rity in tliis w'orld together, as the 
sons of one Father, our Lord in 
Heaven, that ye may be beloved of 
Him after in Heaven. 

And where Sir Thomas Ross hath 


been before me for thpse words, whiUlr> 
as it is surmised he spake in the pul-/' 
pit, they are these Iiere following : 

A man’s gocids spent for his soul 
after his death prevaileth him not 
forasniiich as I am credibly informed 
that no small number of you that 
were present at that Sermon, (when 
these words were spoken as is pre- 
tended) do aihrm that he said not 
so, but these, ** That a man’s goods 
given out of charity, and so being a 
cMld of damnation, spentafter death 
shall not prevail his soul.’' And for- 
asmuch as I understand that this 
said curate, as soon as he heard that 
such matter was surmised against 
him by such as have not been his 
friends and favourers heretofore, as 
I am also credibly informed, went 
into the ))ulpit, and said that he nei- 
ther said nor meant of any other 
but of such as died out of charity, 
and were buri(‘d in hell as the rich 
glutton was in the (iospel, of which 
place he treated when those W'ords 
were spoken ; and also to the intent 
that the moic charity should con- 
tiiiiie among you : 

1 have sent the said curate to you 
again, desiring you that have not 
been his friends to leave your 
grudges, and you all to accept him 
favourably, the rather for this my 
wTiting. Not intending hereby but^ 
if you or any of you shall have just 
cause against him hereafter, you 
shall and may ))rosecute the same 
according to justice, if it be justly 
prosecuted without grea^nd pro- 
bable vsuspicion of malice and ca- 
lumnious accusation. And if any 
of you shall have at any time here- 
after any just cause to sue before 
me, you shall be sure of such favour 
as I may lawfully shew unto you. 
At Lambeth, this 22d day of March. 


WELSH CHURCH IN LONDON. 

To \hc Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
SiR> 

I HAVE had very great pleasure in 
ycceiviiig monthly at my quiet habi- 
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at the foot of one of the lof- 
^tiest mountains in Wales, your most 
excellent publication, 1 read it to 
roy family with inijch interest. I 
thank you for the notice you take 
of Welch Literature, <!cc. We 
poor Welchmen are not forgjotten by 
you. Whether it be a little native 
pride or no 1 can hardly tell, that 
makes us so pleased with the Re- 
cords you g;i\e of what we were and 
are, sure I am, that we are not a 
little gratified. You have heard, of 
our hospitality, if you ever travel 
this way, I shall be happy in render- 
ing you a proof of it. You shall 
have plain fare and welcome. Tliat 
is the treatment we invariably gbe 
to strangers. 

But, forgive me for talking in my 
own way so long on this subject. 

I wish to be civil as it becomes a 
Welshman to be. I took up iny pen 
for the purpose of writing to you 
a complaint (pardon my Cambrian 
phraseology), respecting your Eng- 
lish neglect of us poor Welsh men in 
London. About a ^ear ago I had 
occasion to go up to London with 
my good friend our County Member. 
We were several Welshmen in all. 
We were much pleased witli Lon- 
don until Sunday came. We then 
wished to go to Church, as usual, 
to pray and hear a good sermon. 
But, my good Sir, the service was 
entirely in English in every Church 
in London ; and it might, so far as 
most of us were concerned, have 
been in Arabic. This was a sad 
thing to us. We had always been 
accustomed to hear our admirable 
Prayers read with such devotion by 
our good Curate, and such Sermons 
preached, that we were now like 
fish out of water,” when we were 
without them. All the week we 
were quite sad, and asked the 
Esquire every day if Parliament 
would not soon stop, that we might 
go back to Wales, and enjoy the 
Service of the Church. 

To complete our misery, a dis- 
tant relation who had been in Lon- 
don some years, came one day to see 


me, vho, upon ray complaining that 
there was no Cluircli Service, told 
me that there were several Welsh 
Chapels in London, and that he 
would next Sunday take us there. 
He was true to his word. So we all 
followed him. But, to our great 
suqmze, he took us to a Dissenting 
Meeting House, where there was 
not a scraj) of the excellent Prayer- 
Book read ! ! ! You have heard per- 
ha[»s of Welsh bl\^od ; could you 
have seen it that morning, you would 
have seen it as hot as possible! 
'' What,’' ive cried out, ** must we 
become Dissenters when we go to 
London ! Of all the fine Churches, 
is there not one for the Welsh 

My dear Editor, pardon a plain, 
honest man ! So it is. I am told that 
all foreign nations have Churches in 
LondoJi : but we poor Welsh have 
none!!! If we say our public 
prayers at all in this great city, we 
must become Dissenters, which is as 
bad us if wo turned out Radicals. 
This is my opinion. There are 
thousands of us in London, and )et 
no man eareth for uur souls. 

New Churches are going to be 
built, let one be erected for the 
Welsh. Pray, do tell the Commis- 
sioners for building Churches to re- 
member us, and build us a Church — 
A Welsh Church in London. 
God bless you. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

lloWEL DdA. 


ON THE INTliHlMEOIATE STATE. 

To the .Editor of the Remembrancer . 
Sir, 

A NOTE subjoined to your analysis 
of Bishop Bull’s Sermons on Primi- 
tive Christianity, (Christian Reinem- 
brancer, p. 007.) recalled to my 
mind the following passage from an 
author who is probably very little 
known. The insertion of it in your 
miscellany will greatly oblige your 
obedient servant, W, 
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Extract from Serm, t^L p, 122, on 
Matt. xxii. 37, 38. Bi/ Charles 
Peters y M. A. Rector of St. Ma- 
hyn'Sy Cornwall. 177(i. 

Having stated tlie occasion of tlic 
answer ot llic Lord, as given in the 
text, he thus proceeds, 

• “ Our blessed Lord hut just be- 
fore (as we learn from the foregoing 
part of this chapter), had put the 
Sadducces*to sileilce by proving to 
them from the books of Moses the 
resurrection of the dead— for the 
Sadducees, though they lielieved 
the writings of Moses, yet they de- 
nied the resurrection of the dead, 
the immortality of the soul, and, in 
"^orf\every thing of a life to come. 
Onr Saviour therefore, to con- 
vince tliem of their error and im- 
piety, out of those very Scriptures, 
which they themselves acknowledg- 
ed and believed, produces that text 
where God is said to speak to Moses 
after this manner ; 

I am the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob;” and then tells them, “ God 
is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” 

The plain drift and force of which 
argument is this — 

That Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, were all of them* dead and 
buried long before the time of Moses, 
and yet God, wlien he spake to 
Moses in the bush, declares himself, 
even at that lime, to be tJieir God ; 


“ I am the God of Ahraham, 

God of Isaac, and the (iod of 
Jacob.” Now if Abraham, or the 
rest at that time bad been utterly ex- 
tinct— had there been nothing re- 
maining of them tlmn but what was 
dead and rotten in ilie grave, lu»w 
could God be said, at that time, to 
be their God ? For lu Im* a God to 
them must certainly imply some 
blessing or another, some felicity 
which they enjoyed by having him 
for their God ; and consequently 
they must still be living to enjoy it. 
“ God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” How can he be 
the God of those, who have no life 
or being, no sense or perception, 
who can neither own him for their 
God, nor receive any benefit or kind- 
ness from him ? And therefore when 
he declares himself to be “ the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
it follows, that, though these holy 
men were dead, though their bodies 
were corrupted, and consumed in 
the grave, yet their souls must have a 
being ami existence somewhere— 
they must he still alive and hapj)y, 
or they could never be said to have 
tiie Lord for their God. 

This argument was indeed so vciyr 
strong and coiuincing, that the Sad- 
ducees could ha\e nothing to reply 
to it; and it is said the multitude of 
those that were about him, when 
they beard this, were i^tonished at 
his doctrine.’' 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Various Views of Death, for illus- 
trating the Wisdom and Benevo- 
lence of the Divine Administra- 
tion, in conducting Mankind 
through that awful Change. By 
the Rev, Thomas Watson. 200 pp, 
Longman, 1819. 

In the partial and conflicting sys- 
tems of popular religion, it is often 
seen, th;^t an exclusive and separate 
RSMEMBnANCBR> NO. 23. 


attention is paid to the Divine Being, 
either as the God of nature, or as 
the God of grace. Some, whose 
pleasure it is to dwell upon the sa- 
cred mercies and influences of the 
Gospel, seem to be unmindful of the 
operations of the Divine Providence; 
and others, whose piety is employed 
upon <yieations of religious phiioso* 
phy or natural theology, arc almost 
4R 
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’indifferent to the truths and the pro- 
mises which are revealed^ The disci- 
ple of a purer and more coiiiprehen- 
SMVC faith, will conlempiate with be- 
coming gratitude the blessings of cre- 
ation and of preservaticm, while he 
offers a more especial thanksgiving 
for the inestimable love which has 
been shewn in the redemption of the 
world, for the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory. The work 
before ivs might seem to comprehend 
these views of religion, *and 
the author who would take correct 
as well as various views of death, 
for the ostensible purpose of illus- 
trating the wisdom and benevolence 
of the divine administration in con- 
ducting mankind through that awful 
change, can hardly be insensible of 
the peculiar consolations which the 
doctrines of Christianity reflect upon 
that momentous trial. The title of 
the work is a<laptc(l to attract the 
most powerful atlention : the sub- 
ject is one in which all men are in- 
terested and concerned, and from 
the investigation of which, those who 
are familiar with scenes of death, 
may hope to derive to themselves 
new arguments of piety and self- 
possession, and to be furnished with 
topics from which they may strength- 
en the hopes of dying men, and as- 
suage the sorrows of their surviving 
friends. 

The general subject is suitably 
expressed in the title: the method 
of the inquiry is less distinctly and 
comprehensively announced. 

Viewing then death in connection 
with another and a more perfect life, con- 
sidering its consequences as an entrance 
npon eierniiy, these views and considera- 
tions should increase greaitly the interest of 
the inquiry, and command our attention to 
a millet where all are concerned. An 
iMmiry of this kind should have for its 
practical purposes, to increase our 
wt^tioD to the great duties of religion, to 
ifiilaeirce and regulate onr moral conduct. 
And vdiibt these arc carrying fbrwafd, we 
•hall have an opporinnity of coatemplatiDg 
tka wtsdpm and goodness of Prootdeace in 
preparing men for this awful evenly and in 
coodnetiDg igMtdiiroi^h this glooiny vale, 

A 


Viewi af Dralk* £M6*r- 

by means the most proper and kind j and 
the result, we trust, will he a full convic- 
tion, that our bondition here could not 
have been otherwise, without greatly in- 
creasing our misery and distress.'* P. 16 . 

It is not easy to exhibit the form 
and order of the general argument, 
or of the several chapters into which 
the work is divided. In a prefixed 
table of contents, the subjects dis- 
cussed in the; several sections are 
briefly detailed, but as we find that 
these do not always correspond with 
the matter in the te\t, we shall en- 
deavour to collect the substance of 
every chapter. 

Chapter I. It is shewn, that to 
communicate the principle of, 
is the wonderful, and at the'^’same 
time, the exclusive and peculiar pro- 
perty of Almighty God, lo w^hom 
alone it belongs to preserve life, and 
w'ho hath endued various animals 
with a singular tenacity of I he living 
principle, and with a. power of re- 
pairing injuries, and of sustaining 
privations, fatigue, and disease. 
These ])ositions are illustrated by a 
collection of instances, highly in- 
teresting and instructive. 

“ Tiiere is nothing which fumwhes ns 
with a stronger evidence of tiie providence 
of God, tluiii the preservation of human 
life, consideiiMig the diseases and accidents 
to which it is exposed, and how little is re- 
quisite to extinguish the vital spark. The 
contemplation of a vast assembly of men, 
collected in one place, all livmg in healtli, 
in sound sense, and understanding, all ra- 
tional and active, is an astonishing proof 
of the heneficeiice and care of God, and 
a call for h« to respect his preserving good- 
ness. Were we to witness this vast multi- 
tude smitten at once by the hand of death, 
without any accident, without either fire 
from heaven, or destruction from this 
earth, we sbonld be astonished and terrified, 
and ready to acknowledge die tmraetilons 
hand of God. Bat is it not more wonder- 
ful wlveo we reflect thatall these are living, 
and in fall enjoyment of all the blessings 
of life? This sbooki call on as to acknow- 
ledge his gracious interference in preserving 
life. Tlieir destniction Wonld only testify 
tliait CM bad witlidrawa bis care, aid 
death mast foUew : bat the cantiniauce of 
all this assembly in the complete posses- 
sion of UfBf and all tbeir poweri and fa- 
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«ditic8. If tn eiridfno« of his interfereiice 
in upholding and pre8ef¥ing this world/^ 
P. 3. • 

Chapter IL Death considered as 
the unavoidable passage to eternity, 
is a subject hi which all are inte- 
rested, and which all are concerned 
to improve. If it had not been ap- 
pointed that all shall die, men must 
nevertheless have been removed out 
of this world, ar^d death, in fact, 
prevents niany greater evils, which 
under the present constitution of 
tilings must otherwise have occurred. 
The same divine Providence which 
hath introduced death, hath wonder- 
fully apportioned tlie life of man to 
the productions of the earth, first, 
ny liSlitiiig its duration, which hath 
hardly varied from the time of Moses 
(see Psalm xc. 10.) unto the present 
day, and by regulating the increase 
of population, which, whatever be 
the theories or apprehensions of 
political economists, must be left to 
God, and to the principles and pas- 
sions which he bath appointed, and 
which he alone can control. In this 
chapter, Mr, Watson has taken that 
view of population, which e\ ery man 
who acknowledges a superintending 
providence, will naturally take; but 
in imagining that population is ra- 
ther locally fluctuating than univer- 
sally progressive, he seems to forget 
that there hatli been a gradial in- 
crease from the deluge to the pre- 
sent time, which shall proceed until 
every part of the globe shall he ade- 
quately inhabited. When the large 
and fertile portions, which are now 
barren and unoccupied, shall be te- 
nanted and brought under culliva- 
vatioii, it will be time to fear lest the 
fruits of the earth shall he insuf- 
ficient for the wants of man. But 
there is a consummation of all things 
to be expected, and in the intpvai, 
the increase of population does hut 
fulfil the designs of providence i||f 
the colonization of the world. 

Chapter III. Diseases, personal 
and epidemic, vary in difierent times 
and countries, and are often inade- 
<quately corrected under the skill 


aqd care of men, who are neveithe- 
less required to use the means of * 
precaution and prevention, (as in- 
oculation and viicci nation), leaving 
the issue to the divine providence. 
The divine administration is also 
seen in devising various means of 
checking the increase of the inferior 
animals, and in keeping dow n popu- 
lation by means of death. The life 
of man is most uncertain ; hut this 
uncertainty is preferable to a fixed 
period, of which the conclusion 
could not he contemplated without 
extreme dejaction, and of which the 
progress would be unfavourable to a 
preparation for eternity, and would 
also he an aggravation of the passing 
troubles of life. By tlie death of 
persons of all ages, a jiroper mix- 
ture of old and young is kept up in 
society, (but would not the same 
mixture he otherwise kept up by 
the succession of births and of 
deaths?) the humiliations of ex- 
treme debility are prevented; and 
the religious spirit is invigorated. 
Man would have been more vigo- 
gorously constituted, if this life had 
been intended for his enjoyment, ra- 
ther than for his probation. 

The death of infants, and of very 
young children, is one of the most 
mysterious of the divine dispensa- 
tions, and it would he difiicult to 
assuage the pangs of separation 
w'hich the surviving jmrent feels, 
w'ilhout the knowledge that life and 
death are the appointed price of 
immortality. There are few readers 
who will not feel the force of Mr. 
Watson’s reasoning uj)on this and 
upon a kindred subject. 

“ Infinite wisdom selects the removals, 
and provides also the best means for ac* 
romplishinR this purpose. Many of those 
things, which appear to ns at first siglit 
dark and inexplicable, upon a little atten- 
tion and research, we see are not random 
appointnients, but managed with the most 
perfect design, and that design is benevo- 
lent. Otbar things, which appear to be 
severe, are found to be kind ; and some 
things, which inconsiderate men ciiarge as 
evils are? the greatest good; and some 
things, which the rash and thoughtless teib 
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ftire as devoid of, wisdom, upon better in- 
formation are found to be conducted with 
the most perfect wisdom and i>kill. And 
the discoveiy of v. istlom so poifect, and 
lyoodness so evident, iirtlima:'; which at the 
tirst view oftheni appeared otherwise, should 
keep us fioin censuring rashly many thing.s, 
which at present we may not be able per- 
fectly to undorstaii^ AH Cinod^s works and 
appointments, updflR^ui knowledge beini* 
increased, w ill he found to be equally wise 
and good. Some of us may be complain- 
ing, that God has taken from us our chil- 
dren belore we had an opportunity of en- 
joying tlieir worth, aud that they w^^ie of 
the best and most excellent dispositions, 
and promised to be useful and virtuous. 
But we may be assured, that the task for 
which they were sent here was finished, 
and that this was known to God alone, and 
their removal in the days of innocence, is 
an assurance that they were prepared for a 
happy slate. This removal, in taking them 
away from the snares too oOen laid for 
youth, has, peihaps, prevented much sin- 
ning into which they miglit have fallen, or 
pcihapsGod, of bus infinite kindness, has 
removed them from some miseries which 
lie saw approaching. Tlic same tram of 
reasoning will apply to all similar com- 
idaints. And tlieieloie our duty is to ae- 
cpiiesce in perfect re^gnation, and to say, 

^ Not our will but thhie be done.’ 

“ When human life is prolonged beyond 
its usefulness, it presents a humbling view 
of man ; when he becomes useless to the 
world, and hiirthensome to his fiiends, and 
no more reiiiaius but the remembrance of 
what lie was, then the most desirable for- 
tune that can befall him, is to take shelter 
in the silent mansions of the dead. Affec- 
tion and friendship, in many cases, wish 
for his contihuance, but the language of 
affection is not always the language of rea- 
son, not always what accords with the will 
of God : and therefore, whilst the affec- 
tions plead for the continuance, the voice 
of reason and of duty calls upon ns to re- 
sign ourselves and oiir fnends to the dispo- 
sal of God. 

“ Man frequently survives not only lii.s 
nsefiilucss and his strength, but his facuJtie.H 
aluo. It olten happens that the powers of 
the mind arc equally exhausted, memory 
blotted out, the judgment gone, and mise- 
rable man reduced even below a second 
ohildiiood, that he knows not his nearest 
friend. Such particular cases are presented 
to us by providence, that we may learn 
from them to form an estimate of tlie con- 
dition of society, were alf men before 
,dcatii to be reduced to the s^mc abject 
ll^d mcbuicboly state.’* P. i8. 


(Chapter IV. is ill. digested, and 
might be improved, and rendered 
more agreeaHie to the index by a 
trans))osition of some of the sections. 
lU design is to shew, that the pro- 
gress of disease exiubits various 
measures of divine goodneus and of 
power, in supporting the constitu- 
tion under piotraeted illness, when 
all human assistance is vain, when 
the faculties of \jie mind and the 
body arc benumbed and almost mor- 
tified. It may be, that in these 
cases the patient is supported by 
consolations unknown to other men, 
even as the phrenzy of the maniac is 
gladdened by visions of which he 
alone can partake, and by which the 
atHiction of the late king is sS'id to 
have been so rapturously alleviated. 
These are pictures of human weak, 
ness and of divine ‘power, operating 
physically as well as spiritually, in 
tlie extremity of that weakness, and 
it should incite the gratitude of man, 
that the casualties to vvliicli all are 
liable are actually experienced but 
by fcw^ Disease is also useful in 
shewing that the condition of man- 
kind is not unequal ; in exciting 
compassion, by the sense of common 
infirmity; and in producing pa- 
tience, resignation, and other vir- 
tues in the sufferer. Disease also is 
the natural means of abating and 
overtiming the love of life and the 
fear of death, so as to render a de- 
licate young woman desirous of dis- 
solution, and to obtain the concur- 
rence of her friends in her prayer. 
There are also some observations on 
the death of the convict, which do 
credit to the author’s humanity and 
benevolence, if they do not prove 
his experience and discretion. 

“ Deatli seems to be most terrible to 
tho.se who are condemned to an ignomi- 
nious death by the laws of their country. 
They have often to support a long period 
of horror, and a fearful looking forward to 
'feat fatal day when their worldly existence 
is to be terminated by a public execution, 
and that fatal day is fixed. Such are ge- 
nerally taken away in the midst of health, 
in the full exercise of reason; and the 
bitterness of death is increased by the die- 
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grac6 afiixi^d to tMr situation, and the 
awful account they have to give in before 
the Judge of all the earth. And yet we 
find that men are often wondcTfnlly sup- 
ported oven in such situations. TIjoy do 
not always manifest tliat horror and dread 
which might he expected. It has been 
frequently rmiarkod, that the nii'lit be- 
fore tiie exorution, some men enjoy a 
profound and iindisturhcd sleep. This may 
be accounted for, from nature becoming 
now nearly exhausted, and all the feelings 
worn out a^d sunkadown to rest: or does 
infinite goodness make some provision and 
support to enable them to meet the awful 
scene with some kind of composure P I'he 
effects produced upon the spectators of 
such executions are creditable to human 
nature, excepting some hardened and un- 
feeling wretches, who by the depravity of 
.,t''j>iu)nnciples are accustomed to consider 
sucli^ghts as sports and eutcrtainnients. 
Tl»e spectatois in general sympathize with 
the criminal, and in their pity they forget 
the crime, even tiiougii great, and feel dis- 
posed to extend to him pardon.” P. 

The frequency of capital punish- 
ments, extorted by the increuse of 
crime, and by tlie necessarily slow, 
and frequently obstructed progress 
ill the revision of the criminal Jaw, 
is a sub ject of very painful redeefion. 
The convict himself does not always 
contemplate “ the fatal day'' with 
the solemn fear \^iich the occasion 
requires; and the effect upon the 
spectators, whom an idle curiosity 
or a worse principle draws together, 
is so trivial, that the crime of the 
convict has been rejieated upon the 
morning of the execution, at the 
foot of the gallows, or in the cham- 
ber in which his dead body is depo- 
sited, Nor is it a favourable sign, 
that the spectators “ sympathize 
with the criminal,” that “ they for- 
get the crime even though great, and 
are disposed lo extend pardon to 
him." The great purpose of capi- 
tal punishments is to excite terror in 
the beholder, and if they fail to pro- 
iluce this effect, they are worse 
lhan nugatory, because they fami- 
liarize the mind with the circum- 
stances, the acts, and means, and 
instruments of death, which it was 
the wise purpose of many of our in- 
stitutions to remove from public 
sight, A public execution is sel- 
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dom an edifying fiew of ckatlu 
How far it may please the Diving 
Providence to mitigate the suffer- 
ings, or coinptse the mind of the 
convit*t„^we venture not to in(|iiire : 
hut we feel the full force of the af- 
fecting petitions of the Psalmist : 

“ Let the *SQrro wJ^ l sighing of the 
prisoners c^ome 0Hp|^re thee; accord- 
ing to the greatness of thy power, 
preserve thou those that are ap- 
pointed to die." 

Chapter V. War, in itself 'un- 
questionably an evilf and through 
the violence of human passions, of- 
ten unavoidable, may nevertheless 
be an instrument of providence for 
the production of good, by laying a 
restraint upon population, (i. e. by 
the waste of war, and military ha- 
bits, rather than by the actual loss 
in battle, in which the divine provi- 
dence seems to interfere and abate 
the force of the destructive weapons, 
and to diminish the proportion be- 
tween those that are slain and those 
that are engaged, as the author 
argues in another chapter.) In the 
midst of private misery, war calls 
forth virtuous energies ; it rouses 
slothful nations, which have been 
enervated by peace, as was the case 
of Holland, and of Italy : it contri- 
butes to the diffusion of knowledge, 
as did the Crusades ; and it may be , 
the means of reforming sinful na- 
tions, such as revolutkviary France. 
— We ask, whether in the Scriptures 
war is not always represented as a 
judgment, and a scourge, the com- 
panion of pestilence, and of fa- 
mine? 

Chapter VL Death is an occa- 
sion of terror to all men, especially 
to the wicked, although some from 
various causes seem lo overcome its 
terrors, of which the uses are most 
important. 

“ We may wish that there should be no 
terrors or fears in death, that the path 
should be light and cheerful ; but liow dis- 
tressing would this prove to the world, 
and what misfortunes would it entail on 
society ? ^ How much wiser and better 
adapted to the situation of man is it, to 
make death awful and the object of our 
dread and aversion ^ The more we know 
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Ckui’B worl^f, a^d tlie inor« w# exaniue 
into anch jivea«ure8 of his adoiinitfCratioii^ 
as are stvbject to om* capacity and knowr 
led^e, tlie more evidences do wc meet with 
of i)is wisdom and gooditess, and with more 
confidence should this inspire las, in onr 
judgment of those parts of his proceed- 
ings which we cannot so clearly see, of 
gome which may be passing befoie us, but 
not terminateri. The instances of man 
breaking through those^^atrong barriers 
which are placed to guard the unseen 
world, arc so rare, that such examples can 
have but very feeble influence upon tlie 
wolld. ii is not the power of reason ; it 
li not the sense of duty ; it is not even 
obedience to tlie commands of our Maker, 
that keeps men to their stations : but it is 
the love of life, deeply implanted in the 
hearts of all men ; the dread of death, and 
the darkness, and gloom, which cover tlic 
eternal world, which prove the most pow- 
erful of all ties, and but very few indeed 
are found able to break through tliese 
strong fetters.” P. 88. 

Chapter VII. Suicide cannot be 
contemplated without the luo&t pain- 
ful conflict of mind ; nor is it true 


too paiofiji to be borne, hath nt 4ha 
same time provided many kind, in* 
structive, and necessary warnings, 
of life’s uncertainty. This uncer- 
tainty is another benevolent ap- 
pointment, whether it concerns the 
sufferer, who under a different ar- 


rangement would be unfitted for 
necessary exertions ; or his friends, 
who jcould hardly contemplate the 
known period of his decease without 
an intensity of grief, which would 
interrupt the attentions which he 
might require. 

The aflecting argument of these 


chapters would not be injured, by a 
more detailed and copious view of 
the infinite variety of the modes of 1 
death, the milk via mortis* / f tw 


and coarse are the methods which 


man lias invented for the accom- 


plisliment of the fatal purpose, whe- 
ther of suicide or of public execu- 
tion ; while the same delicately gra- 
duated variety, which pervades all 


that it is of more frequent occur- the works of God, is seen especially 
rence in England than in other coun- in the chambers where parting 
tries. The character and act of life is laid.” Diseases are multi- 


Cato, as represented by Addison, is plied and diversified almost beyond 
placed in a just and strong light, calculation ; in their operations, they 
and jwwerfully contrasted with the are slow, and they are rapid ; at one 
conduct of Darius. The power of time resisting, at^nother yielding to 
the Divine Providence is seen in the power of lu^icine, and in the 
restraining the desperation of sui- end, most gentle, most easy, or most 
cide, and in refuting the pretences painful to behold. They who have 
which are alleged in its behalf, most experience in cases of mor- 
through the. natural instrumentality tality, seldom witness tlie repetition 
of the fear of death : nor is man at of a scene precisely and in ail cir- 
liberty to renounce that life which cumstances the same ; and thus 
ifi the gift of God, whatever be the while no painful recollections are 
conditions with which the gift is revived, no fearful anticipatious are 
incumbered. excited, and the attendant contem- 

Chaplers VIII. IX. These chap- plates the dying man, without that 
ters treat of the same subject, and deep and inward fear and aversion, 
some redundancies might be avoid- which he could not but feel, if in the 
cd, if the chapters were consoli- dissolution of his friend and neigh- 
dated. The argument is, that our hour he read the lines and chiirac- 
ignorance of all the circumstances, ters of bis own decease. 

Ibe time, place, and manner of our Chapter X. Ignorance of the na- 
death, is an arrangement worthy toe of the soul doth not disprove 
x>f the divine benevolence, which, its existence. There are in death 
wisely counteracting the attempts many topics of consolation, with 
of astrology, divination, and dreams, which different men will fortify 
in the pursuit of information, which themselves, without betraying any 
if it cotitd be acquired^ would be indications of their private charao 
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ter« The titiknowii painU of death 
may be generally less^than they are 
apprehended to be; even sudden 
death, hath its mercies and advan- 
tages, nor is die Divine Providence 
implicated in the want of prepara- 
tion, for an event which all must 
expect, and the imputed advantages 
of a death bed repentance are often 
most precarious, and are certainly 
not countcnancedJby the example of 
the penitent thief* Death docs not 
extinguish the rational powers, ab 
though the union of the functions of 
body and of soul is dissolved, which 
while it lasts is sustained by a power 
peculiarly divine* 

has been enabled to take both 
an enla^ted and minute view of the works 
of his Creator. He has traced out tlie 
patlis of the heavenly bodies, and with 
Dincli correctness has foretold, for ages to 
come, all their various appearances. He 
has predicted with amazing exactness, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, the duration 
and quantity of each eclipse i he lias point- 
ed out the time of the ebbing and flowing 
of the seas; ho has performed surprising 
things in ineclianisni to assist the labours 
of man; he lias presumed to draw down 
the thunder ft-oiii the clouds ; and has even 
averted tlic liglitni:ig of heaven from his 
habitation. But he has never yet pre- 
sumed to create thought, memory, reason, 
or conscience. These are works which 
the Almighty has reserved fer himself 
alone, and which he has not delegated to 
any mortal, perhaps * to no created exist- 
ence. It has been the general opinion, 
that the same disease wh^i destroys (he 
fabric of the body, does not affect the 
menial powers, or produce any iqjury to 
the immortal inhabitant. Whilst iu some 
diseases we see the powers of the mind 
gi'catly disordered, by the orpns through 
which they act being much injured, yet in 
other disemes we see the mental powers 
clear and correct, and maintaining their 
full lustre and vigour to the very latest 
period of mortol existence. In many dis- 
eases, which terminate iu death, we see 
the memory powerful and retentive, the 
understanding sound, the judgment clear 
and coiiect, and the Soul fhellng tlie waste 
of in companion, soaring upwards to that 
alKperfeot and good Being, to whom it shall 

* Why perhaps? Is not the fact suffi* 
ciently certain P The doctfitie unquestion* 
abie> Kbv. 
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soon ascend. Hence, the deetniotiotl oC 
the body may not affect the spirit, but it 
may be raised after the separation to d 
higher degree of jperfection and ei^oy* 
menf." P. 130 . 

In this chapter there is a confusedi 
application of the words of otir 
Lord (Luke xxiv. B9.), and a cursory 
allusion to the doctrine of identity, 
w'liicli might^d mistaken for a denial 
of the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, which it cannot be the 
intention of the author to call in 
question. See p. 184.*“ The chap- 
ter concludes with observing, that 
as putrefaction is the unequivocal 
sign of death, all funereal and se- 
pulchral honours are vain. 

Chapter XL The conclusion of 
the last chapter is resumed, and a 
more distinct view is taken of the 
various modes of disposing of the 
dead, of which interment is the most 
common, (as it is most natural, and 
most agreeable to the divine ap- 
pointment, that dust shall return to 
the dust from which it was taken). 
It is happy that no method has been 
invented of preserving the dead, in 
counteraction of this divine appoint- 
ment; and it is vanity in man to 
endeavour to perpetuate the fame of 
a putrihed body. Who built the 
pyramids? or whose body is en- 
shrined in the mummy, which is but 
an article of commerce, a toy in the 
cabiMl ? * 

Chapter XIL The introduction 
of this chapter, concerning the uses 
of aiiiiction, disease, and old age, 
and concerning- the natural types of 
a future state, has been anticipated 
in other parts of the treatise. The 
introduction is succeeded by anec- 
dotes of the conduct of Hume, Ad- 
dison, Doctor Lecchman, Rousseau, 
and Johnson under the approach of 
death, and of appropriate I'easoning 
upon these anecdotes. It might 
have beee prudent to suppress the 
example of Rousseau : the condition 
of Doctor Johnson is tvell de- 
scribed. 

** TT»re are some men of that melah- 
cboly cast of mind, that they cannot think 
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of death* but as the king of terrors ; and in 
apite of the arguments of reason* and of 
the soothing consolations of religion, can 
never contemplate thiscevent, but as the 
greatest of evils. This is said to have been 
particularly the case with Doctor John- 
BOD* a man of the strictest morals* an emi- 
nent defender of religion, and strict, even 
to a superstitious observance of all its ex- 
ercises, punctual and regular in his worship 
of God, and in compliance wth all the or- 
diiianceft ; yet never could fie divest hiin- 
»elf of the terrors of death. In his cha- 
racter, it is said of him, that his ver^^city 
W'6i strict, even to severity. His purse 
and liis house were ever open to the indi- 
gent ; bis heart was tender to those who 
wanted relief, and his soul was susceptible 
of gratitude, and of every kind impression. 
But bis constant dread of death was so 
great, that it astonished all who had access 
to Icnow the piety of his mind* and the vir- 
tues of his life. His apprchensinii on the 
near prospect of the account to be given* 
viewed tlirough his constitutional and mor- 
bid melancholy* often excluded from his 
sight the brightest beams of divine mercy. 
And yet it appears after all, that when the 
time of his dissolution drew near, and he 
was certain of its approach, all his fears 
were calmed, and he died fbll of resigna- 
tion, strengthened by faith and full of 
hope. Hence, in many other cases, the 
dread of death may arise from some con- 
stitutional infirmity, or from the depress- 
ing nature of the disease, which brings on 
the dissolution.” P. 158. 

We have often had occasion to 
remark the general ease and com- 
posure of men, who have been lying 
upon a bed of sickness in imminent 
danger of death, without hope of 
recovery : aud in endeavouring to 
account for this phenomenon, wc 
have been forcibly struck with the 
observations of the amiable Beattie, 
in an answer to a complaint of Sir 
W. Forbes, that in a dangerous ill- 
ness he did not feel that acute sen- 
sibility, and fear of death, which he 
judged proper to the occasion. His 
woi^s are : 

« 

The account you give inc of your 
thoughts and feelings, when your disorder 
waa at the height is very interesting, lliat 
ingensibility, which you complain of, and 
blame yourself for, is, 1 believe, common 
iu all similar cases, and a mercilful appoint- 
ment of providence it is. By deadening 


those affections, to which life Is indebted 
for its principal charm, it greatly alleviates 
the pangs of dissolution. In fact, the 
pains of death to a mau in health, appear 
much more formidable than to a dying 
man. This at least is my opinion, and I 
have been led into it by what has beenob- 
served of some people’s displaying a forti- 
tude or composure at the hour of death* 
w'ho had all their lives been remarkably 
timorous and weak-minded. The proxi- 
mate cause of this I take to be, that same 
stupor, which gradifally steuls upon our 
senses as our dissolution draw's near : and 
that the approach of death should produce 
this stupor, needs not surprise us* wdieti 
wc consider tliat the approach even of 
sleep has something of the same effert; 
and that the keenness of our passions and 
feelings, in general depends very mueh, 
even when we are in tolerable 
our bodily habit. — We have gooo ic^isoti 
to think* that the connection between our 
soul and body is veryr intimate, and may 
therefore adroit the probability of what I 
now advance* namely, that when the pow- 
ers and energies of the human body arc 
disordered by the near approach of deatli, 
it is scarcely possible that the soul should 
perceive, or feel wdth its wonted acute- 
ness. The stupor therefore, you mention, 
was something in which your will had no 
part* but the natural and necessary eflfect 
of a cause purely material. I ask pardon 
for all this philosophy* which however I 
cannot conclude, without one remaik 
more ; which is, that this doctrine, if true, 
ought to be matter of comfort to a good 
man, as well as an alarm to such as are not 
of that character. To the former, it pio- 
mises an easy dissolution ; and it ought to 
teach the latter, tliat of all places on earth 
a death-bed is the most improper for devo- 
tion or repentance.'* Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie, Vol. ii. p, 149. 

Chapter XIII. There is every 
where the same aversion from death, 
the same desire of continued exist- 
ence, and wherever there is but the 
faintest sign of religious belief, there 
is also a hope full of immortality ; 
which hope is invigorated by the 
experienced vanity of all sublunary 
bliss. The language of our Saviour 
concerning death, especially in John 
xvii. (which is not very strictly ap- 
plied,) is very consolatory, and be- 
sides the various divine interposi- 
tions recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, the circumstances of our 
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Lord's transfiguration^ afford deci- 
sive proof of the existence of d^ 
parted spirits. Th^ history and 
character of our Saviour himself 
present a most pleasing image of 
death, which finage is confirmed by 
the manner of his death and of his 
resurrection. It is certain, that if 
the a]>ostics had not been most con- 
fidently assured of the future state, 
they would not ha:^e persevered with 
such unbroken constancy in their 
Master’s service, or so resolutely 
have resisted every temptation to 
apostasy, and it is probable that 
some secret conviction of the truth 
of the resurrection operated on the 
injp^Jof their persecutors, 

is chapter the circumstances 
of our Saviour’s death might have 
been more minutely and forcibly 
detailed, and might have exhibited 
an exemplary lesson of resignation, 
charity, and piety. It is from the 
contemplation of his human nature 
only, that we can be called to imitate 
the example of his death ; but we 
nevertheless venlufe to ask* whether 
under all the circumstances of the 
repi’esentation, the human nature is 
not in this chapter too exclusively 
insisted on. It is Christ, the pro- 
phet, and the righteous man, not 
the incarnate God who ga^c himself 
a propitiation for sin, who is pre- 
sented to the view. It is true, that 
there is not the faintest denial of the 
doctrine ; but we wish that there had 
been some allusion, some insinua- 
tion, however cursory and superfi- 
ciali which might encourage a hope, 
that the suppression is not meant 
for a denial of the truth. 

Chapter XIV. To the objection, 
that we do not know in what the 
future state consists, it is ansvyered, 
that the ignorance of tlie babe un- 
born does not disprove the certainty 
of human life and human faculties, 
and that the state of man is pro- 
gressive. 

<< Tlie different states of men have a 
close connecti'OD one with another. The 
state in the womb prepares for our state in 
this world : and our present state is a state 
Rbmbmbrakcsr* No, 23. 


S preparation for that luore perfe(*t atate 
lich awaits us in the eternal world. , 
state in the womb is limited to nearly at 
determined nuinhc|L of days; the present,, 
state is a period of uncertainty, the longest ' 
duration extends to three or fourscore 
years, but in some cases extends consider- 
ably beyond this period ; hut the duration . 
of the future world is evei lasting. If this 
then be the case, death will not be the ter- 
mination of our existcuec, but the begin- 
ning of a more perfect slate, and to good 
men the entrance upon an endless state of 
bliss* and upon this principle tiierecan be 
no cftsalioii of our existence, and no 
thing as death, properly so^alled^.hut the 
different stages of our life rise higher and 
higher, and good raeo ascend nearer and 
nearer to the fountain of life, of perfection, 
and of happiness. Sacli are thti ravishing 
prospects reserved for the faithful disci- 
ples of Christ, when the earthly house of 
this tabernacle shall be dissolved. I'hesei 
prospects give to ns the most gratifying 
and satisfactory account of the slate of 
man whilst here. VVliy has the inlinltely 
good Creator implanlcd in man the most 
ardent desire for the continuance of his ex- 
istence. Such wishes serve only to distress 
us, If there t)c nothing beyond tlie uresent 
state ; but if anotlier world, all is wmi; and 
these passionate desires point out to us 
the dignity of our nature, and tell us, that 
wc belong to God’s everlasting family.** 
l\ 180 . 

The nature of the transition from 
the present to the future state, is in- 
ferred from 1 Cor xv. and from the 
supposed change which the body of 
our Lord underwent before his re- 
surreotion. The Imppinjess of the 
future state is supposed to consist 
in enlarged knowledge, especially of 
the works of God ; in a temper of 
perfect love ; in exemption from all 
suffering; in a recognition of fiiends; 
in union with the good of all ages. 
The consciousness of sin, which 
aggravates the fear of death, may be 
abated by considering the known 
equity of the Judge, established by 
the candour of his judgments upon 
earth. An objection to the penal 
consequences of original sin, as in- 
consistent with the divine equity, 
iutrodubes some strong but just ob- 
servations on the reported conver- 
sions of •malefactors, and on the 
fatal effects of the popular taste in 
4> S 
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religion, end rtie necessity of im* 
^proving and reforming it. 

It does hot appear, however, that 
the doctrine ot' original sin, as pro* 
pounded in the Scriptures, and 
oompai-ed with a co-extensive re- 
demption, is in any degree incon- 
sistent witli the divine equity. The 
author's avowal of this opinion con- 
firms the suspicion, 'which the omis- 
sions in his former chapter excited, 
and which is not abated by the view 
Wefa he takes of our Savio^ir's 
e^ity, merely upon the ground of 
the candour of the judgments of l|is 
earthly mioistxy, and of the peahe 
which the penitent experiences in 
contemplating these candid judg- 
ments, without any reference to the 
atonement. In a future edition, it 
is desirable that these omissions 
should be supplied, ami that the 
authors opinions should be ex- 
pressed with less ambiguity and 
reserve. The work requires revi- 
sion, There are many iy}K>graf)hi- 
cal errors, and some grammatical 
anomalies, such as the connexion of 
a relative with its antecedent by a 
conjunction, without any other re- 
lative intervening, and the obsolete 
use of a participle adverbially or 
absolutely, which in a writer of Mr. 
Watson^s experience tan only be 
attributed to haste and inattention. 
There are also some redundppeies 
in the argument, which migik be 
removed on a more elaborate revisal ; 
and some parts, which admit of a 
more easy, more perspicuous, and 
more forcible arrangecaent. 

' It is far from our intention to de- 
preciate the merits of the work, by 
pointing out these blemishes and 
defieiences. The author appears 
to have beta transported by the 
beauty his tiiesU, and to have 
^written without sufficient leisure to 
correct his composition. The sub- 
ject is not only delightful as a matter 
of private contemplation; ita prac- 
tical uses are of the highest import- 
ance; and we desire ^Seethe work 
excented in such a biannet, as to be 
worthy of unqiiatified cominenda- 


tipn. The si^cct is of univeml 
interest, yre envy not the man, 
who availing himseli of Mr. Wat- 
son's instructions, can meditate up- 
on it, without being Reconciled to 
the condition of his birth ; without 
raising his love to that B^ing, who 
both physically and spiritually first 
loved us ; and without acknowledg- 
ing the wisdom and benevolence of 
the divine administration, in con- 
ducting mankind through the valley 
of the shadow of death. 


Classical Excursion from Rome to 
Arpino, By Charles 
Geneva. 1820. 

If it had pleased Charles Kelsall to 
ask our advice on the propriety of 
making a Classical Excursion from 
Rome to Arpino, we should have 
had no hesitation in approving the 
project, as one which was worthy to 
occupy the time and attention of a 
man of taste andT talent. If, when 
he had made his tour, he bad pro- 
posed to commit his observations to 
the press, and to inspire mankind 
with some portion of his enthusiasm 
in behalf of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
his ambition to be an author might 
have met with no obstruction, ex- 
cept a friendly hint, " ne sutor 
ultra crepidam,** and a secret admo- 
nition not to exceed his proper pro- 
vince, or interfere in questions, which 
it is plain that he dices not under- 
stand* If, when he had published 
his narrative, he had ofiered it to 
our perusal, he would have bad no 
need to fear die fastidiousness of 
criticism, if hb work had been what 
it professes to be, A ^ssical Ex. 
cursibn from Rome to Arpino. If 
we eoukt ^t ahraya have praised, 
we would neverhave wantonly con- 
demned the prnftmion bf pun and 
paronomasia, with which it has been 
thought expedient to esliven the 
tediousne^ ofk ClassicalExcursion; 
and our muscles di 9 uld rather have 
been relaxed into a smile, than coo- 
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tricted to a frowHn 'even if tk^ 
faumour bad isaued irdm no better 
source than the following specimen : 

** It Will be remembered, that our 
filackatone wa^ son of a dier. It would 
appear tlait ltie (Uers are destined to fur- 
niidi the great expounders of law, and con- 
aequently to l>e deathless.” P. 69. 

In ibis pithy sentence arc no less 
than three instances of the invention 
which is inseparable from genuine 
wit. The diets are mistaken for 
the dyers^ which is an improvement 
in orthography; the deathlessness 
of the sous is imputed to the fathers, 
by a very ingenious neglect of tlie 
tTfammatrcal construction ; and 
BlS^tone is made the son of a 
^ter, to the irreparable prejudice of 
his mother, who has hitherto been 
deemed a virtuous and pfudent 
woman, but she was not the wife of 
a dyer. But English grammar and 
English biography are not essen- 
tially requisite, they may be violated 
with impunity in a Clasj>ical Excur- 
sion from Rome to Arpiuo. Other 
studies are more congenial to the 
author s mind : aud we will not de- 
termine, whether by the excess of 
.quotation from tlie Latin writers, 
the author is himself more ambitious 
of the display of erdditiqn, or more 
liable to the imputation of pedantry. 
With a very eomnieudable jealousy 
for the honour of the many worthies 
who adorned the annals of the arts 
and arras in ancient Rorne, be has 
endeavoured to retrieve their pure 
nadies from the familiar vulgarity of 
Dioderu language; and not only is 
the eye aqain and again refreshed 
with the ancient and venerable or- 
thography of Powipeius sad Anlo- 
nius, which the rude innovatitni of 
bartorians has converted into Pom- 

E ey and Antony, or even Anthony, 
ut there is a choice enumeration 
of names, which some at least of 
the great men who bore them, would 
not blush to recognise : 

** The testimonies of Plinias, Valerius 
Maxiimu, VelteiDe Paterculus, Catullus, 
lacan, Siliui ItaUcus, Juveml, Gomeliui 


^evems, St. Jerom, Atrrelku VictpilKAiid 
Chssiodonis, convey tributes of 
applause to Cicc i o.” ^ ^ ’ 

It is unqueftionably proper ik- 
call Plinius, Pliniiis ; and Potnikit% 
Pompeius. But if Charles Keia^ftR 
is iiideed a root aud braiich 
former, or if he proceeds upon 
system .and principle iu restoring 
the old nomenclature, we humbly 
suggest, that it was also usual in 
el^r time to call Lucan, Lucanus ; 
Jimnal, Juvenalis; St. 
Hieronymus ; and Apgustine 
Austin, Auguslintts, In the ji^t 
restoration of the final syUaJjiie ;io 
those to whom it fa^ngs by Jihte- 
feasible title, and who have been no 
long and so unworthily clepriv«sd of 
their lawful inheritance, we tdtist 
enter our protest against the wicked 
attempt to deprive the Saxop Er-? 
nest! of his final t, for flic purpose / 
of inlroducing upon more than one 
occasion the Roman Emestus. It 
is very possible that we are mis- 
taken ; but the only gentleman, with 
whom we are acquainted, as the. 
editor who deserved well of Cicero, 
did assuredly subscribe his name at 
Leipaic, Ernes ti : and if there be 
any other Ernestus, who is equally 
deserving, we regret that we have 
not the benefit of his acquaintance! 

It is however to Ernestus, nomi~ • 
and principally, that Charles 
KellkaR proposes to dedicate the 
monument, which in his romantic 
admiration be conceives should be 
erected to M. T. Cicero, at the 
expence of’ some 70,000/. to be 
raised by subscription throughout 
Europe, and deposited in the hands 
of a banker at Rome. The project 
is no doubt very feasible ; and if it 
should be carri^ into execution, 
the original projector will have a 
fairer chance of im«aortaUty, by the 
ktecription of bis name in some 
wicbe or comer of the meditated 
temple, than promises to gratify the 
author of a Classical Excursion from 
Rome to Arpinq. We do not mean 
to contlnd with Uie author upon the 
fine feelhig of endiusiastn whicb he 
4s 2' 
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entertains for 'the fair fame of Ci- 
cero ; we will not condemn the 
anxiety with which^ he labours to 
redeem the persoflal character of 
Cicero from every exception ; we 
will not object to the estimate which 
he forms of his talents as a writer, 
or even to the minute classification 
of his writin;;s. If he had laboured 
to flatter Cicero more than Cicero 
would have flattered himself, we 
would have been content to concur 

* !ie adulation, or we would nave 
erved our exceptions for private 
reflection or private conversation. 

* We how intreat the reader to exa- 
mine the titl^of the wwk prefixed 
to the present article. When he has 
read it, and reflected upon its pro- 
bable meaning and intent, we will 
ask whether he is prepared to infer 
from it, that Charles Kelsull is a 
theological disputant, and that the 
Classical Excursion from Home to 
Arpiiio, involves various points of 
religious discussion ? Horn and edu- 
cated, as we are informed in the 
Protestant country of England, and 
publishing his lucubrations in the 
rrotestant city of Geneva, Charles 
Kelsall has nevertheless seen the 
manners of Catholic countries, and 
being unable to distinguisli tlie mum- 
meries of Romish superstition from 
Christian truth and piety, he has 
thought proper to controvert the be- 
neficial efiWits of Christianity, and 
to disparage tliein by a degrading 
comparison with the systems of the 
Heathen and the Turk. The reader 
shall now judge of the religious tenets 
which are developed in a Classical 
Excursion from Rome to Arpino. 


Voltaire was first iudividual in 
modern Europe who had the magnanimity 
to erect a temple to the Deity. The spirit 
of the Catholic doctrine is too contracted 
to all{(»W paying due respect to the first 
R n^ust be bestowed rather on St. 
St. Leo, St. Prassedi, St. Igna- 
I preference. The religion of^ancient 
$ and Rome was fur superior in this 


respepi, to the Catholic \ for the ancients, 
^y deifying the attributes of the peity, and 
the dj&rent modifications of his power, 
here on earihi referred in fact all 


adoration to But whatever maf be 

the sentiments thQ upper ranks of the 
Catholics, the middle and lower classes 
when they prostrate tliemselves before the 
shrines of St. Antonio of Padua, or Santa 
Rosa di Viterbo, think nmre of those indi- 
viduals, who have apmog from the Camera 
del Papagallo, than of tlie fountain of 
power, goodness, and tiulh. Go to Con- 
stantinople, you will see there it is true, 
a people inattentive to good government, 
and to the developej^ent and roelioratiou 
of miud‘, but you will not £ec the mufti 
waving his wand, and absolving people 
from tlieir sins, like the priests in St, Pe- 
ter’s. The principal mufli canonizes no 
Saint, and orders no bones or toes to be 
kissed. Mahomet, however defective may 
be his doctrines in other respects, sends 
' bis foUoweis to the temple of the 
and bids them prostrate tlicmselv^^nere, 
without asserting that he is any more than 
a prophet, or interpreter of God’s word, a 
tille wliicli he can hiu'dly be refused if we 
consider the extraordinary eliects, wliich his 
Koran has oct*a‘»i(>ned. We can only esti- 
mate religions from the more or less good 
of which they are productive to man, con- 
templated ill his individual and social rela- 
tions. Prieiulship of a devoted kind is not 
uncommon in Turkey ; in Home it is cer- 
tainly rare. The testimonies of numerous 
travellers concur in stating, that a low 
j'liopkceper in Turkey scorns to ask even 
of a Christian, a greater sum than he would 
ask of a Tutk. Most of the Roman shop- 
keepers turn foreigners to the best account 
they can. The Turk will sometimes rob 
by open fofee, but be scorns pilfering, as 
common ut Home, as in l^ndon and Paris, 
and easily expiated by a kiss of the brazen 
feet of St. Peter, a wave of the magic 
wand from the confessional boxes, or a bow 
to the waxen virgins surrounded by their 
fiower pots. The Turk having performed 
his ablutions, kneels to the most High, and 
only siiifers himself to be acquitted by the 
testimony of his own ccmscieiice. The 
Turk never turns his tempfts into charnel 
houses, like tlie Roman. Whether noble 
or mechanic, he enters his mosque with 
sentiments of devotion and awe. The 
Roman on the contrary, often laughs at 
several of those ceremonies which his con- 
science will upbraid him for neglecting, 
'file Romans are still a finely-disposed peo- 
ple, and 1 have often had occasion to ad- 
mire the estimable qualities of some indi- 
viduals. To what then are the above ills 
to be attributed, and which press more 
especially on the lower classes. To the 
system, so long adopted by Rome, of inter- 
twisting religion with politics, and chiefly 
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to this. Bnt no further dif^refisions on thi» 
delicate subject in whicbit is so difficult to 
steer the luiddle course, and to which 1 
have b<"^cn insensibly led by a dislike of the 
superstitions which de^^rade and obscure 
doctrines, *the issentials of which are ne- 
cessary to the welfare of individuals and 
nations.*’ P. i3. 

What temple Voltaire erected to 
the Deity wc have yet to learn: the 
annals of the Frtxicli revolution have 
recorded what he destroyed. He 
weakened the foundations of bigotry 
and superstition, and built upon their 
ruins the foul structure of Atheism 
and infidelity. The tendency of his 
numerous writings was to eradicate all 
reiogious principles from the minds of 
those^who aclinilted their pernicious 
iufi u ence, a nd t li u s t o p repare them fi >r 
the contemplation and perpetuation 
of eveiy evil. An Englishnian, re- 
siding at Geneva, might have recol- 
lected the names of some who in an 
earlier period, and with a better 
judgment, refuted prevailing errors, 
and recommended the truth; and the 
names of Wickliffe, Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, and Ridley, of Luther and of 
Calvin, had certainly prior claims to 
Voltaire for honourable remem- 
brauce, for the magiianimiiy which 
they displayed, not in erecting, but 
in repairing and strengthening the 
temple of the Deity. Little are the 
obligations of modern Europe to 
Voltaire; and less are the obliga- 
tions of ancient Europe to the reli- 
gions of Greece and Home. There 
are some to whom it may seem li- 
beral to commend the equal and in- 
discriminate worship of “Jehovah* 
Jove, or Lord,*’ but while the Hea- 
thens were visibly offering an idola- 
trous service to many gods and many 
lords, it does not appear that there 
were many pure and enlightened 
spirits, who could develope th« po- 
pular mystery, or who thought of 
deifying the attributes of the Deity, 
and of referring all worship to him. 
A traveller of more judgment and 
experience than Charles Kelsall, ob- 
served, that the Athenians erected 
m altar to the unknown God, and 


tibiat the Romans t^nd the Gentiles^ 
in general, changed the truth of Godf 
into a lie, evem^thc glory of thie in- 
corruptible God into an image made 
like unto corruptible man, and to 
birds, and to four-footed beasts, and 
to creeping things. So far were tihey 
in his judgment from w'orshippiog 
the modifications of divine power; 
and it has beep (he work of more 
recent times to draw out tbe mystical 
systems of their philosophers, , 
to impute generally tq the mnltUpde 
those opinions of the truth of which 
their authors had not sufficient con- 
viction to think of teaching them^to 
the people, or of destroying the errors 
cruelties, and licentiousness of the 
popular religiou. 

But Mahomet teaches the unity 
and sole supremacy of God, a holy 
doctrine, which, however he pervert-j,/ 
ed it, be did not learn but in the 
schools of the Christian Church, and 
from the revelation of that prdphet, 
whose divine mission he did not ven- 
ture to deny. We do not wish to 
put a rigorous interpretation upon 
Mr. Kelsall’s w'ords, nor will we in- 
sist, that tlicre is a concealed ambi- 
guity in the loose language of his 
statement, that Mahomet does not 
assert “ that he is an^ more than a 
prophet^ or interpreter of God’s 
word, a title which can hardly be * 
refused, if we consider the extraor- 
dinary effects which his Koran has 
occasioned.*’ It is no common ar- 
rogance in the eastern impostor to 
call himself a prophet at all ; of 
what word of God he id the inter- 
preter, or how the effects produced 
by the Koran, propagated at the edge 
of the sword, can establish his claim 
to a prophetic character, it may re- 
quire more talent than Mr. Kelsall 
possesses to demonstrate. Buona- 
parte has equal claims with Ma. 
hornet. 

But the Mahometan religion is 
good*, because it produces good, and 
friendship is more common in Turkey 
than at Rome. There arc not many 
instances of devoted or passionate 
friendship upon record, but the 
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^ Climtiati nre not ideficien%« 

The iove of the primitive ChristiaJis 
iwas -proverbial, a ud there is one de- 
ificription of friendslup, the friendship 
of wefti^ed life, which is peculiar to 
Christianity. Mr. Kelsall admits 
^t the Turk will rob by force ; he 
is also suspected of playing the pi- 
rate upon occasion, and of commit- 
ting some other uns^mly deeds, but 
ho^l^ill not pilfer, as they do in Rome, 
Paris, and London, and o^iier 
where priestly absolution is 
or is aot respected, and where the 
temples are or are not turned into 
i^hamel houses. Mr. Kelsall never- 
theless acknowledges, that ** the Ro- 
mans are a finely disposed people, 
and be has had occasion to admire 
the estimable qualities of some indi- 
viduals and it is with the super- 
, ^tition only that he is offended. Why 
then did he not follow the example 
of the amiable Eustace, who liad no 
scruple in exposing the errors and 
defects of his own communion? In 


this attempt he needed not to injure 
and degrade by offensive compari- 
sons, the genei^ excellence of the 
Cbri8tiai& religion, which in mauy 
pieices of its dispersion, is free from 
the alleged superstitions, and which 
can in no place be so contaminated 
by them, as was the religion of the 
]lieatheas by tbe vicious rites of ido- 
latry. 

Ifaere was a chissfcal beauty 
^n the ancient superstition, whkrfa Mr. 
JCeball regrets, end he almost sighs 
foT its restoration : 


** As we stopped to bait the burses eader 
Algidum, I could not help contrasting^ tbe 
.jfMittaf appetrance of the village, witli^what 
4t most bare ^bibited formerly. The 
|»fie*tetsee and vfigifis morfbgbi procession 
^ venerate that modifiaefiea^ p^er deve- 
jleped by tbe Deky is the woods and monn- 
taim, to which were added the beautiful 


attdbotes of chastity, and all the parapber- 
pali aj|| he chase, one of tbe healthiest 
fopHp pleasing recreations of mao ; the 
the temple of the Algi^sian 
gofpn filing open and ^pVaytng a Gre- 
statue not to be adored tlselfcas some 
umfiiqi aud self^mterested hypocrites would 


jadnee us t9 believe, but merdy exposed 


as a tbible typa of tbe abore attributes, 
which by a gm|fter extension wete aHer^ 
wards identified with the ^^Iver orb of 
night, not to be contempialetl witbsnt in- 
spiring Ideas of purity, and thus gradual br 
lost in the nnkoown fimt davner The die*- 
russes of healthy and white clad siigins 
making the woods resound with tbe 
hymn 

Tlie actual appearance of the fillage 
eonstslod hi three or four priests yelling 
rather than, chanting, service before a Ma- 
donna, crowned with a bit of tin, and at- 
tiled as if by the vnlgarest lavandaija of 
Trevasterei some ten or dozen paopers 
lousing themselves, ou the steps of a plais- 
tered church, a happy prodnetion of one of 
tbe Borrominis of the cunittry, and exhal- 
ing ail odour compounded of the pntrefac- 
lioa of carcases and adulterated fijukin- 
cense; tlie building itself dedicated to 
some Vatkani mentis imagOt or to speak 
synonymously, some saint, whose hooded 
efiigy or o$ Bocrum it was meritorions to 
kiss. I considered and compared. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the 
picture, but a Calviiiistic missionary or sour 
Presbyterian, to menace the whole village 
with eternal tortures.** P. 127. 

It a not in 4he power of ‘‘ the 
vulgarest Lavandaija of Trevastere’' 
to conceive any thing in worse taste, 
than this description, or of any sour 
Presbyterian to speak with less hu- 
manity of the wants and tbe woes of 
these paupers of Algidum. We have 
DO partiality for sour Presbyterians, 
or superstitious devotees, and cer- 
tainly none for scoffing unbelievers, 
who would be thought philosophers. 
But in what respect does modern 
Italy lose by this eoinparison? In 
what respect are the priestesses and 
virgins moving dn procession, and 
ofm dragging a reluctant victim to 
the altar more refined than the three 
or four priests of modem times 1 In 
what respect ' b the Grecian staftue 
preferable to the Madonna, both ffe- 
quently of unequal execution 1 Or 
upon what pretence ts the worshipper 
af Ike tube acquitted of ador*- 
iag that image, and they who pros- 
trate themoelves before the picture 
to be eocivicted of idolatry? Mr. 
Kelsall is the apologist of the an- 
cients ; the Catholic doctor of the 
modems, and it is possible, that nei- 





thesis wfiJUbk. Oar attentiriii ia 
agab attracted to fio^e undefined 
** modificatba of power developed 
in the ^oods and mountains/’ t#he 
beautiful attributes of chastity^nd 
to the visible type of those attri- 
butes which were afterwards iden- 
tified with the silver orb of night. 
Mr. Kelsall seems to invert the his. 
tory of idolatry, of the worship of 
the creatur^ instewl of the Creator, 
which probably originated in the 
adoration of the host of heaven, of 
Baalim and Ashtaroth. If Mr. Kel- 
sall should hereafter extend his ex- 
cursions, he will find occasion to 
explain what modification of divine 
pow.^ was implied in the worship of 
the Vesus Erycina, in Sicily ; under 
the rod of Mumbo Jumbo in Africa, 
and under the car of Juggernaut in 
India. In all these cases there are 
** some canting and self-interested 
hypocrites, as Mr. Kelsall gently 
denominates them, who lead us to 
believe that idolaters of all ages and 
countries do actually worship idols 
^^'ithoiit any intention of deifying the 
divine attributes, and without any 
conception of the modifications of 
divine power. Why did the Deity 
himself forbid prostration before an 
image, if the homage of the wor- 
shippers was referred to .him 1 Or 
what was the offence of the great 
transgression of the Jews, if, as they 
were most capable of doing, they 
bowed before an idol with hearts im- 
pressed with some modification of 
the power of the Most High ? 

But Mr. Kelsall himself can forget 
his mystical interpretations of the 
ancient idolatry, and transform the 
heathen deities again into the like- 
ness of men. 

« It vroBid be well if a new Jamw or 
Satnrmis (joiild re-appear in the Apennines 
and propagate jnst ideas of social order, 
for here are an unreasonable number of 
the priesthood and the same exitiahiHs 
superstUio as in the capital." P. 55. 

Wliatever be the ignorance of 
monks, they are not less skilled in 
the arts of civilization than were 
Janus and Satumus., The monks of 


Saint Bernard have many occa- 
sions rendered good service to tfief 
traveller, and in the early periods of 
their institution, ^be lands which anr-^ 
rounded the monasteries wer# exam* 
pies of agricultural improvement lo 
the snrrounding waste. The 
tion of the words of Tacitus is % 
wanton insult to the Christian name: 
the spirit which dictated them waa 
agreeable to the circumstances and 
condition of the author, but Deitl^r 
he nor any of the ancients 
leged any thing in support of lie 
imputation which they convey. If 
they had been quoted by Carliles file 
quotation might have been palliated 
by the known ignorance of the re- 
citer. In the citation of Charles 
Kelsall, they have no exsuse; he 
know^s their force and meaning. PhsA 
super Mio! exclaims the excellent. 
Brotier, before he exposes the injus- • 
tice of the insiduation. The pee- * 
vishness and petulance of Mr. Kel- 
sall at the supposed failure and in- 
efficiency of Christianity do not 
however prevent him from admitting 
that the manners of men have been 
improved, although he omits to men- 
tion the cause of the improvement. 

In speaking of Tiberius he says; 

Sadi anecdotes present a deplorable 
picture of those times, and often make me < 
think that the world is better now than it 
ever was." P. 234. t 

The rigour of Mr. Kelsall's hosti- 
lity to the cause of truth, is in some 
degree abated by the weakness of 
the UlusioDs which he is disposed to 
entertain. This indirect mi insidi- 
ous censor of the truth mid righte- 
ousness of Christianity is not ai^am- 
ed to acknowledge a secret predi- 
lection for the lu^tempsychosis and 
astrology. 

TnlUtn semis to agree witli some phi- 
losophers, that man was created to expiate 
crimes #:ommltted in a previous state of 
existence; a dogma, which it might be rash 
impHcity to adopt, but which from moat 
appearanees *iD the physical and momi 
worlds, it would be difficult to refute# At 
all events it sounds more plausible than’' the 




literal acceptationr the Mosaic applet^ 
P. 178. 

** Suetonius tells us that Tiberius was 
circa Deosac religione^egligentior, per- 
suasione plcnus, cnncta fato agi. Revolv- 
ing as I often have these things within my 
mind, it may be questioned, whetlier or no 
after all, there be not some troth in the 
sidereal influences. know that the most 
transcendent spirits of antiquity often dis* 
regarded the priest sacrifleing at the altar, 
while the skiifhl astrdloger always made 
them pause, often tremble. It is perhaps 
oqe^f the knottiest speculations that. can 
oO^y the human mind, which the feeble- 
ness of our reasoning prevents ns from impli- 
citly lielieving, the mysterious links of the 
syctem to which we belong from rejecting.’* 
P. 24«. 

We intreat Charles Kelsall to re. 
volve these things again in his mind, 
and to pause and tremble at the 
ofll^ce and the mischief which he 
hath already done, before he at- 
tempts to pass another series of 
sceptical insinuations under the name 
of a Classical Excursion from Rome 
to Arpinum. The attempt is not 
original; some of the very same 
comparisons are found in the Travels 


u 

into Albania^ and were exhibited in 
the first number of the tihri&tian 
Remembrancer. There is an art and 
a d^ngenuousness in this mqde of 
propagating infidelity, which cannot 
he too earnestly oj)posed, A vo. 
lume of travels will be read by 
many, who would turn with abhor- 
rence from a number of the Deist, 
and insinuations will be gradually 
admitted, where mjore direct objec- 
tions would be prudently avoided or 
confidently denied. There is per- 
haps no reason to fear, tliat Charles 
Kelsall or John Cam Hobhouse will 
ever prevail with men to renounce 
their faith, and profess themselves 
Turks and Heathens; but it ij^no 
unnatural effect of their exceptions, 
to reduce men to a state of indiffer- 
ence to the great question. What is 
truth 1 when they are accustomed to 
read that religion and superstition 
are convertible terms, and that the 
faults which sect imputes to sect are 
the intrinsic and unavoidable faults 
of the system. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge^ 

From the JJ^nnual Report just pub- 
lished, it appears that the members 
of this Society now amount to up- 
wards of 14,000 ; that the Diocesan 
and District Committees amount to 
216 ; and \bat the general afi'airs of 
the Socteiy continue in a very pros- 
perous state. 

The Appendix contains some very 
interesting information from the East 
Indies, from which we subjoin the 
following extracts : 

** Native School Department. \ 

The Calcutta Diocesan Committee are 
faly aware that much was expected from 
in this department by the public, 
from which they have received the most 
liberal support ; and though the;^ are not 
afala is yet to present very ample details, 


they beg to joffer a few remarks respecting 
their plans and proceedings, which will 
serve to j-bow that they liave good hope 
of fully answering the general expectation; 
and that if their progress has hitherto been 
slow, they do not the less calculate on the 
good effects to be produced by their exer- 
tions. , 

The plan which the Diocesan School 
Committee proposed to themselves, is 
widely different from that which has been 
pursued by another Society. Both have 
their advantages ; and while both tend to 
the same great end, to enlighten am) im- 
prove the minds of the ignorant natives of 
tills country, to dispel the mists which sur- 
round tliem, and to raise them in the scale 
of intellectual existence, it is probably of 
no inconsiderable importance, that differ- 
ent modes of accomplishing it should be 
attempted and thoroughly proved. The 
proposition itself is altogether new, and 
forms a most momentous and interesting 
feature in the great attempts, which are 
every where in progress for diffusing the 
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ligilt of tnitli into every <;^ii(irter of*the 
worid* Tl|e Qbjoct» to which the geaerat* 
endeairaur tends^ is tlie nost important 
that can occupy the mind and faculties of 
the Cliristiuu community y and the ciiciim- 
stances by which we are here surrounded, 
are very peculiar, perhaps altogether with- 
out parallel in the whole history of man- 
kind. The great question then becomes, bow 
can this final object be best accomplished ? 

“ The very name of the ‘ Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge* suffici- 
ently indicate^ its general design; and its 
committee at C^ciitta have before re- 
marked, that though they kept that de- 
aign, however remotely, in view, they ad- 
hered rather to the spirit than the letter of 
the Society’s laws, when they undertook 
the establishment of native schools. The 
Diocesan School Committee does not con- 
sider* 'Jtself as a distinct body, merely pur- 
suing th^ object of general instruction, 
and at liberty therefore to become auxi- 
liary to any other body, which may he so 
engaged ; but it is an actual part of a So- 
ciety which lias devoted tlie labours of 
very many years to tlie declared and spe- 
cific object of promoting religious truth. 
It has not, therefore, precluded itself by 
any pledge from prosecuting this design ; 
hence it will bo seen, that while the 
constitution of the Society, to which it be- 
longs, would not admit of such an associa- 
tion with natives as might probably tend 
at present to increase the number of chil- 
dren in its schools, the line of action also 
which It pursues, would tender such a 
Btep impracticable, and even incompati- 
l)le with its ultimate object,^ whenever 
opportunities may open for wliolly fulfill- 
ing it. 

The committee have adopted the me- 
thod of estahlishing schools by circles 
comprising a few miles in extent, each 
circle containing five Kengalce schools, 
ami one Central school, in which English 
shall be taught. As yet the committee 
have established only four schools, in 
which the chiklren are instructed in one 
uniform plan, adhering as nearly as possi- 
ble to the National System used in Eng- 
land. Preparations arc now going on for 
the erection of a fifth school near Russia- 
poogly, on the completion of which the 
English school will immediately be put in 
operation. 

** In these schools tlie children are 
found readily to adopt whatever is sug- 
gested to them, and a very pleasing emu- 
lation is excited among them by the sys- 
tem pursued. Every possible care is taken 
to make them fully understand what they 
learn. It is observed that the native dlil- 
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drqp very soon become able to repenl les* 
sons by rote, which npovfsxamiiiatioa they 
aredbiind to have much difficulty in rcSia* ‘ 
ing; and thus in those in which they are » 
little familiarised, fliey generally appear 
to have acquired a readiness in leading 
which they do not really possess, the 
same difficulty of decypliering a new les- 
ion still remaining. Tltis can only be re- 
medied by the process of writing and 
spelling, and explaining the words ; a pro* 
cess, which though slow, is effectual and 
permanent. Tlie children having been 
principally collected from native schools 
already existing, it was judged proper l>y 
the committee still to coiatiiiue-them m 
charge of their former teacher^ : but as 
tlie knowledge of tliese people was found 
to be very limited, and they were deeraedT 
incapable of doing justice to the cfaildrea 
under the new and improved state of 
things, a Pundit has been engaged by iho 
committee at a mootlily charge of twelve 
rupees, who besides affording instructioti 
to the teachers in their leisure hours in 
what is to be comninnicatcd day by day 
to each scliool, attends the schools also in 
regular rotation iu order to superintend 
and examine the whole. Alternately with 
him the schools are visited by the snperin- 
tendant, who is to have the charge of the 
English school. Mr. Brown having resign- 
ed the latter office in order lo accept n 
situation at Bcncoolen, the committee have 
engaged Mr. Van Gricken, who was some 
time employed in the schools at Chiiisurali, 
to whom tiiey have granted a monthly al- 
lowance of twenty-five rupees for liouse 
rent, in addition to the former stipend, on 
the condition of his fixing himself within a 
convenient range of the schools, which 
has been effected. AH these arc subject 
to the fiequeiit visitations of^thc Rev. Mr. 
Huwtayne, one of the committee's secre- 
taries. 

‘‘ The salary allowed to the nativO 
teachers is six rupees per month for fifty 
boys, with on addition of one* rupee for 
every ten beyond that number, till the 
number of lOo boys in each school is c6m- 
pleated. 

** It will be perceived that the balance 
of accounts in the school fund in favour of 
the committee is very considerable. It 
was thought expeilient rather to try the 
effect of one circle of schools than to em- 
bark at once in a larger speculation. The 
committee some time since invested the 
sum of ^0,000 rupees in treasury notes: 
and they have more recently placed it out 
at tlie best ipterest procurable, until ah 
cxtensioif lof their operations be carried 
into effect. For tliis, howeveri they kfe 
4T 
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«t tfal# time making prepantioiiB in tbe 
dUtrlct of CosaipMPe, iKrbere it is inttnded 
^ to establish a second circle of schook as 
fpeedUy as possible. These two circles 
vrill comprise two of Ae most popular dis- 
tricts in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 
It is with mach pleasure they are allowed 
to report, tliat a plan contemplated some 
months ago by them of establishing a 
Christian scliool in some populous part of 
Calcutta, is about to be carried into im- 
mediate effect by tlie Lord Bishop of the 
diocese. A sum of money having l>een 
left by will to his lordship's disposal in 
§onie charitable purpose, tlie bislidp has 
l^iolved to appropriate it towards the 
Action of a Christian school, for which 
the government has, with its usual libe- 
Mity, granted a desirable plot of gronud 
close a^joioing the site of the new church, 
near tlie Biw Bazar, in reference to which 
it will be found in some degree on the 
footing of a parochial school in England. 
The support of this school will probably 
devolve for a time at least, on the Cal- 
cutta diocesan school committee.'’ 

Native Congregation at Palam* 
cottah, 

** The Madras committee have institu- 
ted minute enquiries into the general state 
of the native Cliristians at the varioim lOis- 
aion stations ; and perhaps no apology will 
be requisite for inserting here an eoctnirt 
from a letter addressed to the secretary, R. 
Clarke, Esq, by the Rev. J. Hough, chap- 
lain at PalamcottahjWho had obligingly vi- 
aited tlie mission establishments in that 
district. 

“ Palamcottahf Sept, 3, 1019. 

« ^ My dear Sir, 

** * Having just returned from a visit to 
the Protestafit churches in this district, I 
hasten to report their present condition. 

** ‘There is a chnn h at every station, 
but with only two exceptions, they are 
built with raw brick and covered with 
Palmyra leaves. The ground, on which 
these churches stand was given to the mis- 
aion by the Nabobs* government nearly 
twenty years ago, and most of the build- 
ings were erected at the same time. Those 
I have seen are in very good repair, and it 
requires but a small sum aoniiully to keep 
them so. 

The mission has received an import- 
ant accession since the last report in ano- 
ther native priest, named Viservarseiiiar- 
den« He seems to be a man of fi^pecta- 
ble abilities and genuine piety ; and the 
discourse I heard him pie*yli to his own 
congregation would liave done Ciedil to a 
minister possessed of the advantage of a 


snpcrior ednoation Jf> that wlilch be hia 
teeeifed He is stationed at a village 
called by the Christians, Nazareth, about 
twenty miles to the south of this : and 
Abraham, the other country PrieSt, is at 
MotlicUoor, a few miles further. If I may 
judge from appearances during my short 
stay among the people of these two vil- 
lages, they are much attached to their 
priests, as are the Cliristians of the sur- 
rounding country, and I am persuaded 
they only require to be well supported 
and encouraged to 'prove of the most es- 
sential service to the congregations en- 
trusted to their care. Even from iny hasty 
visit, the joy diffused through all classes 
was indescribable, and the people docked 
in from the neighbouring villages in every 
direction. On catechising such as were 
introduced to me as the principle people, 

1 found them much better taught ifTtlicir 
religion than 1 had anticipated ; lind con- 
sidering the space of time that they have 
been without a missiopary, it was highly 
gratifying and enconraging to find the benign 
and peaceable genius of Christianity still 
keeping them at unity amongst themselves. 
The two villages named above consist en- 
tirely of Protestants, nor is there an idol 
or heathen temple any where to be seen : 
while the stillness that prevailed, contrast- 
ed with the tumult of heathen al) 0 (le«, 
seemed to invest these favoured spots with 
a degree of sanctity, and made one forget 
for the moment that they were in the midst 
of a Pagan land. One of the priests led me 
to a part of the village where was seated, 
under the shade of cocoa nut trees, a con- 
siderable oompany of women spinning cot- 
ion, and singing Lutheran hvmr.s to the 
motion of their wheels. After .service a 
gieat part of the coiigregnlion shewed no 
disposition to disperse, and seating tliem- 
aelves around the door, sang tlieir hymns 
to a late hour. There were two old men 
among the group who were ronveifeil to 
the Christian faith l»y yonr missionary 
lanicke about twenty years ago, and they 
sang to ino seveial hymns he had taught 
them; wlial they sang or said was not so 
intelligible, indeed, as the language of 
younger men, but you will readily ima- 
gine them to have been among the most 
iOiterc8tii?g of the compauy, 1 state these, 
perliaps, tnlliiig particulars to shew that 
there a|)pcars to besomelhing more than 
the bare name of Chiistianity here; uiul 
that the enemies of missionary exertions 
are mistaken in asserting, as many have 
asserted, that there is not a genuine con- 
vert to Christianity unioug the native Pio- 
te^taiits. No, Sir, if tlui Society for Pro- 
uiotmg ChrUUaii Knowledge liad uo other 
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im^ii 

fruit of tbelr carM> tbelr oxertion«, or the^ 
expenditures for * the promoting of Qiristian 
knowledge* in India produce, they might 
point triumphantly to these two villasres, 
in proof tliat their labour has not been in 
vain. I have seldom witnessed so much 
religion in a town in England as is con- 
spicuous here : and some heathen in the 
neighbourhood of one of the villages told 
nie candidly that it was a very quiet and 
good place. 

‘ I spoke, with the priests, of the Ta- 
mul liturgy that yon*propose sending hi- 
ther, and recommended them to adopt it 
in all the churches in room of tlie German 
form of worship now in use : and they 
readily acceded to the proposition. 1 con- 
cluded this to be the wish of the commit- 
tee i'rom their sending five and twenty 
copies of the work ; hut, if I have mis- 
roiiceived their intention, beg they will let 
me krioV in time to prevent any altera- 
tions being made. 

** * Hy the statement of baptisms, &c. 
during the last year the committee will 
perceive that the mission coutinnes to 


spread. 

Children baptized 117 

Converts from iieathenisni 

169 

Deceased • . 1 


Total increase for the year 1818 .. . 154 

Marriages . .o4 Communicants . ,^27 

* In connmiiiicating thif report of the 
present slate of tiie Society’s mission in 
tins remote corner of theindiax Continent, 
I fefcl that I hav r not done justice to the sub- 
ject: but am espe<*ially pc*rsuaded, that it 
is not possible tor me to convey the im- 
pression tliat the night of so many native 
Chiistians congregated together iiinst im- 
part to cvciy benevolent mind ; and I 
eoiild not help wishing whilst among these 
interesting people that the comrailtee were 
present to witness the scene.”' 

Lewts Deanery District Committee, 

The anniversary general meeting of this 
committee was holden on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 5, IBiUO, at the depository in Bnghl- 
helinstuno. 

Clifuies Price, M.D. vice-president, in 
the chair, with a niinierons attendance of 
the cler gy and laity of tlie district. 

A letter from the noble piesident, the 
earl of Cliiehestcr, expressing his lord- 
ship’s regret at being prevented by his 
paiiiameiitary duties from attending the 
meeting, having been read, it was unani- 
mously resolved, lliat the respectful thunks 


of the meeting be gtr^ to bis lordiUp 
for his uniform support of the instittttioii* ^ 

IProm tlie annual report it appeared, 
that within the ]a|t year 160 Bibles, '$59 
New Testaments, 691 Common Prayer 
Books, 36 Psalters, 627 bound books, on 
the society’s catalogue, and 4,959 half- 
bound and stitched Tracts have been db- 
tribiited througli the deanery, making the 
issue of the three last years 490 Bibles, 
7i8 New Testaments, 1,695 Common 
Prayer-Books, 370 Psalters, 2,204 bound 
books, and 19,070 Tracts ; the grand total 
of w^ich amounts to twenty-four thousand 
five hundred and forty-seven books and 
tracts, not dispersed at^ random, and 
among persons careless of receiving them, 
and therefore the less likely to profit bjr 
the boon, but either on the application of 
the poor themselves, who, especially in 
tlie articles of Prayer-Books and Bibles, 
have shewn an eager anxiety to avail 
themselves of the opportunity held out to 
them; or at the request of the clergy and 
laity, who have the best means of ascer- 
taining the spiritual exigencies of their re- 
spective neighbourhoods. 

Previous to the triennial confirmations 
held by tbe venerable lord bishop of the 
diocese, in July last, 2000 tracts and 
papers on that holy rite were procured for 
the depository, to be ready for the ex- 
pected demand, and were immediately 
applied for by the parochial clergy for dis- 
tribution among the candidates. 

Ill the course of the report, some other 
interesting particulars were detailed by 
the rev. Dr. Holland, one of the secre- 
taries, respecting the general state of the 
district, and tbe proceedings of the com- 
uiittee. It was stated, that happily few 
attempts had been made t^ introduce on 
ground so pre-oernpied by sound religious 
instruction, the blasphemons and infidel 
publications of the year : that the im« 
tiomii schools of the district were all 
lloiirishing and in activity ; that the sys- 
tem of parochial lending libraries, the ^ 
utility whereof had been ascertained, in an 
experience of fiArtecn years, by some of 
the earliest promoters of the Lewes 
Deanery Committee, as was noticc<i, in- 
deed, in tlieir first general address, had 
now happily been adopted by the parent 
society in London, 5cc. &c. But as tbe 
report is to be printed, we shall, for the 
present, close our account of it by ob - 
serving^ that wc were particularly gratified 
on learning, that a chapel wliicii a few 
years ago was built, and till lately used for 
sectarian jmrposes, in a populous village 
of the district, has been within the last 
year purchased by some zealous friends of 
ATS 
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tbt EctaUithmenti Md «*Dvei‘t«d into ttt'o 
^ ichoolA, for the i^ucation of the poor in 
' the principles of tlie tiational church ; and 
thskt a grant bad been Mde to the schools 
■hy Uie oomiuitlee or 1202 elementary 
books of instractioD, and 24 Common 
Prayer-Books. 

. We cannot bat mark with our decided 
approbation the conduct pursued by this 
committee, in order to interest the higher 
ranks of the laity in tlie succeu of the 
institution. Most of the nobility, of the 
niagisti'acy, and of the faculty, are vice- 
presidents of Uie committee, and tvi^p ge- 
officers were tliis year added to the 
list. • 

nie very worthy vicar of Brighthelm- 

J itone, the rev. Dr. Carr, having oeen pro- 
erred to the deanery of Hereford, re- 
signed bis secretaryship, and was unani- 
mously elected a vica-president. 

Instead of one annual seniiou, the col- 
lection afler which, last year, amounted to 
Ic^s than 30/. sermons, in aid of the funds 
of the committee, were this year preached 
OB the Sunday preceding the anuiversary 
general- meeting, at tlie parish-church, 
and at the two chapels of ease, the cul- 
Jeotions amounted altogether to 12?/. 
Vs. Sd. 

ilt the same time and place vras held, 
the anniversary of the Lewes D£4nbry 
Committee of the Society for Piiopa- 
jCAriNG THE GoSPEt IN FohEIGN PaRTS. 
tiome new subscriptions were received, 
and it was uoaniir oitsly resolved to in- 
vite the attention of the district to its new 
claims, by reprinting, as an appendix to 
their report, the addresrs to tiie public 
lately issued by that society. 

Glamorganshire District Committee. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Gla- 
morganshire District Committee, in aid of 
theSpjcicty for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held at Cowbridge, October 3. 
At eleven o’clock the members assembled 
proceeded to church, wlien a very appro- 
priate sermon was preached on tlie occa- 
sion, by the Rev. Mr. Phillips, curate of 
Coychiirch ; alter which an adjoiiriiinent 
took place to the Town-hall, where the 
bnsiness of tlse day was transacted. Tbe 
Right Hon. Sir John Niclioll having been 
called to tbfi chair, the treasurer, the Rev. 
Dr, Williams, after having read several 
letters (torn the secretary of the parenjt 
soci^fy and others, proceeded to lay be- 
fbrd the meeting the state of the accounts, 
wHicIi liad been previously audited by W. 
tIichoU, Esq. and the Rev* H. Plump- 
tre; from which it appeared, that the 
amount of subscription* and donations for 


|he year, cnmmendng MicbaelkDan 1R19, 
tvas 169/. 15F. fid $ that tite amount of 
the sale of books, after deducting ex- 
pellees, was 81/. 6«. Sd . ; and that the ba- 
lance dde to the committee, as settled 
Oct. 6, 1819 , was ll4/. iVs. 5d. making a 
aum total of 3511. 19*. 9|d. llie amount 
of disbursements for the same period 
was ^-15/. Is. llirf. and the balance 
doe to the committee was lOti/. 7*. lOdf. 
It was therefore resolved that tbe sum of 
79/. 0*. 9 id. being .one-tliiri^ of the sub- 
scriptions, donations, and sale of books 
for tbe last year, should be transmitted as 
a donation to tbe parent society. The 
number of books sold and given grntui- 
lously during the last year, were as follows. 
Welch and English Bibles 178 , Welch 
and English Prayer-books 502, Welch and 
English Testaments 361, Welsh and Eng- 
lish Psalters 107, religions Trpets and 
School-books 5277 ; making altogether 
6415. The number of books disposed of 
since the first establishment of the com- 
mittee, in the year 1814, is, Piayer-books 
2433, Bibles 773, Testaments 1081, Psal- 
ters 1076, Religious Tracts and School- 
books 13,164; making a grand total of 
18,526. Sixteen new subsenbers were 
added to the list, during the last year. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the committee 
is ill a most tlourishing state, that its exer- 
tions are uiireinitted, and that it has been 
of the greatest possible utility to that part 
of the country in which it is situated. 

Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Associates of the late Dr. Bray 

for J8f9. 

The successful introduction of the Ma- 
dras S> 5 tem of Ed«<*at*on into the Baha^ 
Islands, tJirongh the kind and judicious in- 
ffiieiiee of the late Rev. Dr. Stephen, witii 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly, 
W'ER reported last year. 

The Rev. William Hepwortli, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Stephen as Missionary at Nas- 
sau, New Providence, has since been in 
England ; and the Associates have bad the 
satisfiiction to hear from that gentleman of 
the further progress of the System over the 
Bahama Islands. 

With respect to the School supported by 
the Associates at Nassau, Mr. Hepwortli 
gives the most favourable account of its 
management under their school-master, 
Mr. Watkins, and states that the scholars 
have increased in number from thirty 
to seventy. Mr. Watkins has presented, 
through Mr. Hepworth, a petition, wherein 
he submit* to the consideration of the As- 
sociates, with all humility, the propriety 
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of such ao aj^moutalioB of salaiy A may 
seem convenient and proper. And Mr. 
Hepidrerth having repntsented that the 
miBibcr of scholars was increased, as stated 
in the»petition, and that he was of opinion 
that ten pounds additional salary would be 
satisfactory to iJlr. Watkins j 

it was, therefore, agreed, tliat the salary 
of the said Joseph Watkins be increased 
from twenty to thirty pounds per unniiin, 
to commence from tlie month of January, 
1819, and to remain such, so long as the 
present incteasc(| niimbcr of scholars shall 
continue. 

Mr. Hepworth, having stated that a do- 
nation of books, to the aiuonnt of ten 
pounds, would, at this time, be most bene- 
ficial at Nassau ; not only to the A^so^ 
ciate's scholars, at present in the School, 
blit to some who had left it, as well as to 
otliers who were about the School; 

It igas agreed, that ten ])ounds be ail- 
vaneed to Mr. Hepworth, he kindly en- 
gaging to select such books as he consi- 
dered most likely to be useful; and also, 
when he forwarded the books, to reijuest 
of Ills brother rector, the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
to acknowledge their icceipt to the Secre- 
tary of the Associates. 

The Rev. Dr. Inglis, Rector of St. Paul, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Krclesiastical 
Commissary of the Diocese of Nova Scotia, 
in a letter dated April 10, 1819, writes: 

“ Mrs. Fitzgerald coiiti lines to teach the 
children. I have just received her Report, 
winch states her numbers to be, twenty- 
one girls and seven boys, from five to four- 
teen yeais of age, reading the PriiiuT, 
Siielling-book, and New Testament. 

“ The girls are, also, taught needle-work. 
Hitherto, slie has not taught thorn to write; 
and as the facilities for instruction in this 
town are great, the children soon leave her 
school on tliat account ; she has therefore 
promised her endisavours to teach writing.” 

JDr, Inglis, in the same letter, gives a 
pleasing account of the negroes w ho have 
settled in the neighbourhood of Halifax, 
who were niii-awny negroes from the 
United States, and were received on hoard 
of our ships, during the late American 
war, being now in the course of receiving 
education through the assistance of the 
. grant of twenty pounds annually by the 
I Associates for that purpose, as stated in 
the Report of last year. 

No account has been received, since the 
preceding Abstract of Proceedings, of the 
Associates’ School at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. The last letter from the Rev. 
Thomas B. Rowland, dated September 14, 
1818^ states, tliat ^after a long vacancy 
in the school for black children for want 
of a proper teacher, Mr. Alexander Sliaw' 


^ad been lately appointed •obool<*iiiaster, 
and was tlien fieadiiiig with sncces^ 

• I have the pleasure tlow to asMW^ 
yon,” Mr. Rowland writes, *•* that the pa- 
rents of the cliildAm are pleased with hhn, 
and that the latter, in their manners and 
learning, have improved under his instruc- 
tion.” 

A letter, of wliicli the following is an ex- 
tract^ has been received by the Secretary 
from the Rev. Roger Viets, Missionary at 
Digby, Nova Scotia, son of the late greatly 
respected Missionary of that name, dated 
Digby, Nova Scotia, October 14, 1819. 

• “ My dear Sir, 

" I had the pleasure* to receive your 
letter, dated the 4th of January, wishing 
me to siiperinterul the School of Blacks in 
tills place, siippoited by tlie Associate of 
the late Rev. Dr. Bray. 

“ I can assure the Associates that tlmse 
poor people have been iny particular care 
since I liavc resided in this place ; and ss 
you have done me the honour to put ttie 
School under my caie, it will give me an 
additional influence among tlicm,and there 
shall he nothing wanting on my part to 
promote the good designs of that chari- 
table association. 

“ I visited the Black Settlement a few 
days ago, and baptized tliirteen infants for 
them. 1 find tlicir number to be about an 
liundreJ, of whicii number about forty at- 
tend the School, of wlioni two read in tlie 
Bible, four in the Testament, and seven in 
the I’salter. Mr. B>ng comjilains of a 
w'ant of hooks iii the School : lie says the 
supply sent to Mr. Moreton some years 
ago is gone. 1 asked him wliat could be- 
come of them ? He says that those who 
leave the School, generally take their Bi-* 
ble, Testament, and Prayer-book with 
them. 1 told Mr. Byiig*that 1 did not 
know the Associatess’ will in tiiat respect ; 
but 1 think It is an indulgence they will 
allow, as otherwise, in all probability, a 
miinber of them must go without all their 
lives, not being able to pArchase them. 
If the geiierniis Associates will indulge 
them witli a few Bibles and Prayer-books, 
and some religious Tracts, I promise to 
distribute them in the best manner to pro- 
mote the spiritual improvement of tliose 
poor fellow-creatures, the intention of the 
benevolent Associates. 

“ I pray God to prosper the good de- 
signs of the Associates, and must conclude 
by assuring you, that nothing shall be 
want big on niy part to promote and furtlier 
their good intentions towards those poor, 
ignorant, hylpless people. 1 remain, 

“ Bly dear Sir, with respect, 

“ Your obedient Jiiiiiible Servant, 

“ Roger Vibis.” 
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In eomeqiiencf of the abote letter, |ui 
Aasortnient of Biblee, TestameiiU, Prayer- 
^ l>ooks, and elementary Hooks, have been 
sent to Mr. Viets, for the nse of tlic Asso- 
ciates* School, incliKhfjg the elementary 
Dooks recommended in Dr. Bell’s “ In- 
atnictiotis for conducting Schools on the 
Madras System/* with slates and pencils 
for an hundred children. These last have 
been sent in the hope that Mr. Viets may 
be enabled, by tiu ir means, to extend the 
benefits of education to an increased nnm- 
berof children. Some of the temporary 
and occasional Tracts'* of the Society for 
promoting Cliiistian Knowledge were** for- 
winded to Mr. Yiets, at the same time. 

it has long been the wish of the Asso- 
ciates, to establish a school in the North* 
^’n LilK’rties of Philadelphia, which the 
Bishop observes, “ has not yet been c«r^ 
ried into effect j but,” he adds, “ owing to 
some late ai rangeinent, I hope, that, in a 
short tune, it may be done with the expec- 
tation of its beint; duly siipenntended.” 

A parochial Lihiaiy has been formed, 
since the last Report, at Kavtwood, in the 
County of Notlinghani, and Diocese of 
York. 

A parochial Libra ly has also been formed 
at Hashngdon, in the County of Lancaster, 
and Diocese of Chester. 

Mrs. Waldo has presented to the Asso- 
ciates fifty copies of “ A Coniniontary, 
practical and explanatory, on the liturgy 
of the Chiirrli of Rngland,” <l'c. bj her late 
husband, Pi ter Waldo, Ksq. 

The Kcv. John Mooie, A.M. one of the 
niinor Canons of St. Paul's Catliedral, and 
Kcctor cf Lamdon Hills, in the County of 
iia)Hex, has piesenled to the AsMiciaics se- 
veral copies of ** Pioplietia^ de septuaginfa 
Hehdoinadis apud Daiiieleni Kxpliratio,” 
&c. SlC. and hlso, copies of other tracts, 
published by him. 

A donation of £0?. has been received 
from Miss Julia Bullock, of Haricy-.stieet, 
Cavendi>h-square, for the general purposes 
of the Assohialion; and a donation of Q/. 
through Miss Bullock, fiom Waller Tre- 
velyan, of Nether W’ltton, Morpeth, 
Northumbeilaiid, £sq. 

The Tieasiirer has received a benefac- 
tion of £l/. in lieu of annual contributions, 
from th<‘. Right IJonouiable and Right Re- 
vel end the Lord Hisliop of Loiiitoii; a 
benefaction of l/. l.v. from the Rev. (ieorge 
KicJtaids, on his iidini;!ision : and a bene- 
faction of lL Is. fiom the Rev. W, H. 
Jiale, on bis adiiiissioii. ^ 

Tlie Associates have desired, through 
their Secretary, that their Bcnelaetors will 
be pleased to nccepl of then* sincere 
thanks. 


Jbgirier, [Kot, 

PxitLI AMENTAIIT INTELLIGENCE* 
Bills /or general Education. 

The two Bills brought in by Mr. 
Brougham, for establishing 'paro. 
chial schools, and improving the 
administration of charitable founda. 
tions, have been printed, witii the 
amendments of the Committee, and 
stand over for further consideration 
in the ensuing spring. An abstract 
of the first is no<? presented to our 
readers, and that of the second will 
a]>pear in the next Number. 

Abstract of a Bill for better pro» 
Tiding the Means of Education 
for his Majesty^s Subjects. Or- 
dered to be printed July 13, 1B20. 
From the passing of this Act, it rhall be 
lawful for the Orand Jury, assembled at 
Quarter Sessions, or two justices acting 
within the county, or the otfn lating minis- 
ter, or any five householders residing with- 
in any pansh or chapelry, to make com- 
plaint in wiiting to the jiislices in Quarter 
Sessions, stating that there is no school 
within, or at a convenient distance from 
such parish, &:c. wliciein reading, writing, 
and accounts may be conveniently learnt \ 
or that there is only one such school, or 
tw'o such schools, and that the i^tiine are in- 
.siiffirient. And the complaint shall set 
forth the number of .schools, not exceeding 
three, that may be required, with an esti- 
mate of the cost of providing them, with 
houses and gardens for the masters. 

Any householder within any parish, may 
complain in the afore.said manner to the 
aforc.said Grand Jury; and they, if they 
think fit, may adopt the same, and present 
it as their own to the Quarter Sessions. 

And two or more parishes or chapelriei, 
may he joined in one complaint, ifVlie 
Grand Jniy think fit; or if one householder 
from eaclr shall complain to the Grand 
Jury, and that complaint shall be adopted, 
or if the ofiiciating ministers, or two jus- 
tices, or if thiee householders of each pa- 
rish shall jointly complain to the Quarter 
Session.*!, in the manner aforesaid. 

The complaints are to he made in thtt^ 
words of srhe(!iile8 annexed to the Ac^H 
and to be signed by the parties making tlie 
same. 

The justices at Quarter Sessions shall try 
the coiiiplaiiit, if it be made by the Grand 
Jury, at tlie sessions next after those at 
which it was preferred*, and in every other 
case, at the sessions whereat the complaint 
is made. 
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pFovidad that a copy of the laiiie^Bhall 
kive keen retd in tlie church, Ac. of thk 
perish^ &c. to which the^icomplaiiit refers, 
during four successive Sundays, by the 
clerk, •(who is hereby authorised aud re- 
quired so to do) immediately after the pub- 
lication of banns ; and also that a copy of 
the complaint be affixed to the doors of 
the church, Ac. during the said four Sun- 
days. 

Churchwardens may defend parishes, 
Ac. against such complaints, and charge 
the palish w^th expeuct^s; and they are re- 
quired so to do, if called upon by a note in 
writing, signed by fve householders, and 
delivered to them one week before the 
first day of the sessions. 

In trying snch complaints, a copy of the 
Digest of Parorfdal Returns upon the 
Emieation of the Poor^ printed by an or- 
der of the House of Commons, April 1, 
1819, n^y be given in evidence ; but such 
evidence shall not be deemed conclusive, 
but may be rebutted or confirmed by other 
evidence. 

Justices must decide at the same sessions 
at wliicli the complaint is tried ; and if 
they authorise the providing of a school, 
&c. their order must set forth the place 
where it shall be provided, and fix a salary 
for the master, of not less than ‘iO/. nor 
more than 3()/. a ytiar. Provideil that no 
additional school be allowed, if three arc 
already provided. 

Justices shall issue their wat rant to re- 
ceivers of lan<l-tax for the county, to ad- 
vance the ncce^^al’y sum to the officiating 
minister and churchwardens, for providing 
the aforesaid schools; ami lairds of the 
treasury shall repay sncli sum out of con- 
solidated fund, provided it do not exceed 
^00/. for one school j and if it does, the 
surplus shall be lepaid out of the county 
rate. 

If parties cannot agree respecting the 
piircrtiase of land or InuhUngs, a jury may 
be summoned, with tlie consent of two iiis- 
tices, to assess the price; and on payment 
or tender thereof, shall put the church- 
wardens ill possession, provided tliat four 
weeks’ notice shall have been given to 
proprietors ; and that in complaint to jus- 
tices at Quarter Sessions, notice shall have 
been given that such land, &c. was le- 
qiiired,and a copy of that notice have been 
served iijion the owners four weeks before 
Quarter Sessions. • 

No minister, churchwarden, Ac. shall 
thus purchase his own lands, Ac. except 
at a price fixed by the surveyor of the 
county, and approved by a jury ; nor shall 
any churchwarden, Ac, be coucerued in 
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building the sobools, Ac. under a pkMlty 
of 100/. ^ 

•Corporations, tenants fbr life, Infanta, 
and all other persi^s, are anlliorised* and 
enabled to make conveyances, for the pur- 
poses of this Act ; and the premises so con- 
veyed, shall be held by the sehoul-master 
as freehold ; but shall not enable him to 
vote for the election of members of par- 
liament. 

Individuals voluntarily supporting 
schools, or masters teaching school for 
their own profit, may, with the consent of 
twojnsticcs, or five householders, or the 
offimting minister, apply to Quarter Ses- 
sions, to place such schoorwithin the pro- 
visions of this Act ; stating whether any or 
what consideration is required for tl|p 
school, Ac. ; and sessions shall consider 
the same, and decide upon it ; and if they 
grant the desire of the application, the con- 
sideration ordered shall be levied in the 
manner aforesaid. And any repairs or a1- 
teiations in consequence, shall be defrayed 
in like manner. Piovicled that the same 
notice of sncIi an application, and the same 
means of resisting it, shall ho allowed, as 
were given in case of a compldint of the 
insufficiency of scliools. And where a 
scliooi is thus transferred without any, or 
without an adeqiiitc consideration, jnsticos 
may nominate the then master of such 
school, to continue master under the pro- 
visions of tliis Act. Provided tliat he 
shall have been examined by the officiating 
minister, and shall have sati^^lied him of Ins 
being a member of the (^hurch of England 
as by law established; and othciwiseof 
his fitness for the office : and shall have 
been ajiproved by such ininistc'i, by a cer- 
tificate ill wiitmg. Piovidcfl also that lie 
shall comply with the pioysions of this 
Act ; and that liis successor shall be ap- 
pointed aeeouling to the diiections here- 
inafter coni allied. 

Jnstiees shall issue their warrant to 
church wardciH, ;equinng them to levy 
money to dcfiay the afore mentioned sala- 
ries, by an .issi',snieiit, to be called tile 
School Kale, and to he made and levied 
ill the same manner us the poosu-ates: and 
where two paiislies, Ac. unite, the piopor- 
tion to be paid by each shall be fixed by 
the justices. 

Before a master is appointed, or w'len 
the office is vacant, any five householders, 
with consent of tfie officiating minister, 
may summon a meeting of houscholdeis, 
(after one niontirs public, notice) ; and if 
at such meeting, Iwo-tliirds of tliose at- 
tending shall iigree to increase the .salary 
of the iimtcr, by a sum n(»l exceeding toL 
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B^cb i^^reose sbalLbe notified to tho clerb 
of the peace, and shall be levied In maiv 
^er aforesaid ; provided that any ahs^Dt 
liousdiolder, having lands, iSrc. within the 
parish, to the anioniit oir too/, per aniinm, 
shall be allowed to appoint an agent to 
attend and vote at sueli meeting* And in 
case two or more parishes shall have joined 
in one school, the salary of the master may 
be raised in tlie same manner, and under 
the same provisions : the ministers of each 
parish consenting, two householders of 
each parish giving the notice, the meeting 
taking place in tiie school house, and the 
increase of salary being levied in the ssfoie 
proportions as tl.c original siiin. 

The justices also, if in trying the com- 
plaint, it shall appear that a gard ju cannot 
wdl he provided for tlie school-house, may 
order an additional allowance, of from 4t 
to bL in lieu thereof ; such allowance to be 
luused ill the manner afoi'esaid. 

The master of any such school, or during 
a vacancy, tlie Grand Jury at Quarter Ses* 
aions, or the officiating minister, five 
bouseholclerg, or two justices, may com- 
plain to justices at sessions, that the school 
bouse, &c. stands in need of repairs, of 
which the estimate exreedvS to/. ; and this 
complaint shall l>e dealt with as in the case 
of an application for a new school. The 
justices shall name the sum to be expended 
on repairs ; and in case of two, <scc. pa- 
rishes being joined together, the propor- 
tions in which it shall be levied, and shall 
issue their warrant to churchwardens, to 
levy the same according to llic manner of 
levying tlie school rate ; provided that one 
month's notice of such a complaint shall 
have been given in manner aforesaid. 

And a sum not exceeding iO/. in two 
years, may be levied by the churcliwar- 
dens, with consent of two justices and ap- 
plied to the repairs of school-house, &c. 
provided that no churchwarden shall be 
employed in making such repairs, under a 
penalty of 

When a school shall be ready for the re- 
ception of scholars, (except a master has 
been appointed, as before provided by tbo 
justices), iy;^d when there shall he any sub- 
sequent vacancy in tJie place of master, 
notice thereof shall be given by the clerk 
in manner aforesaid ; hiuI he shall also sum- 
mon all householders rated to the school 
rate, to meet at the school on a given day, 
being not less than four, nor more than six 
weeks, from the day of the notice ; and be 
shall fix the said notice on the church door 
daring the four Sundays before such meet- 
ing; at which the senior chirchwarden 
shall preside, and shall vote only in case of 
an equality of votes ; and shall determine 


fdl oiipHtef tfiocMiig light* of votibg. 
l^ary person hairing rehl property hi the 
parish of the yearly value of lOO/. may aib> 
tborisc an agent to attend and vote for 
luin. I'hc ciiurchw'ardeii shall repjJ the 
names and testimonials of candidates; the 
election shall be madi^ by a majority of 
votes; shall be declared by the church- 
warden, and by him forthwith annoanced 
to the officiating minister; who, within 
four weeks from tlie receipt of the report, 
shall notify to the churchwarden, whether 
or not he approves of the pe^*8on ch<^eii- 
If be does, the said person shah immedi- 
ately be put in possession of the acbool, 
dec. by the churchwarden. If he docs not 
approve, a new notice of the vacancy shall 
be given in the same way as the first ao- 
ttce, and dealt with in the same manner in 
all respects ; and so on in like manner, as 
often as tlie person shall not be approved 
by the officiating minister, and umil sncIi 
minister shall approve of sndi person. No 
person shall be capable of being cho«eii^ 
wlio shall, at the day of election, be under 
^4 years of age, or above 40 ; nor unless 
be produces a certificate of his character 
and abilities, and that he is a membt'c of 
the Established Church, signed by the ofifi- 
ciating minister, and three househulderB of 
the parisli or parishes wherein he dwelt for 
tlie last twelve months. 

The officiating minister shall have power 
to call before him tlie person ao chosen and 
reported to him; and to examine liim, 
touching his fitness for the place, of scliool- 
master, and shall not approve of him for 
such master, unless he is satisfied that he 
is a inciubqr of the Establibiicd Clnirch. 
The pan.sh clerk shall be eligible to the 
office ; but no clergyman sliali be eligible, 
whetlier officiating or otherwise. 

When two or more parislies or chapek 
ries shall have a joint sciiool, the choice of 
the master shall be made as herein-before 
directed, notices, di:c. being given in both 
cliorciics, &c. and tlie senior churchwar- 
dens presiding in turns, beginning witfi Uiat 
parish, &c. where the school is situated, 
and then going to others in the order in 
which they stand in theEdueatirmDig eit; 
and the warden so presiding, shall report 
the person chosen to the officiating minis- 
ter of the parish to which he himself be- 
longs, and the said minister shall approve 
or reject the person ; and tlic said warden 
shall, if necessary, proceed to a new elec- 
tion, as in the case where a single parish is 
concerned. Provided that all which ia dk 
reeled to be done by tlie senior cfatircb- 
warden, may, in the case of his absence, 
be done by the junior, oracling warden. 

The ordinary of the dioceso shall be vi- 
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fttor of oH ttolioolfl, provided under tMs 
Act ; may visit at his pleasure, in person, 
or by liis archdeacdn, cliancellor, or (if the 
school be within a deanery) by the dean. 
And al such visitations, all matters touch- 
ing the school a^d the master, may be in- 
quired into ; and the master may be re- 
buked, or, if cause be seen, be removed 
from his office. And such visitors so visit- 
ng, may oider the master to be super- 
annuated, provided he has held his office 
for lifteeii years, and order him a pension 
not exceeding three-fourths of his whole 
salary: which order shall be a warrant to 
the churchwarden to levy such pension by 
the school rate, and pay it to such su- 
perannuated master: provided that such 
master may appeal from the bisliop to the 
archbishop ; or from the archdeacon, chan- 
cellor, or dean, to the bisliop ; and the de- 
cisions of such archbisliop or bishop shall 
be finals 

The officiating minister of any parish, 
and the iiiciimbent, wliether residing and 
officiating or not, may at all times enter 
any school provided under this Act, either 
for such parish, or for such parish jointly 
with others ; and may examine the scholars 
attending the same, touching their proti- 
cieney j and may question tlic master, 
touching his government of the school, and 
the proficiency of the children ; and sliall 
answer any questions, respecting tlie same, 
directed to him, by, or by order of, liis 
ordinary. 

Bishops, &c. in their return respecting 
the residence of the clergy, shall include 
the name^ of all schoolmasters appointed 
under this Act, the number ^f scholars 
taught, the amount of salaries and emolu- 
ments received by each j together with 
such remarks touching the schools, and the 
education of youth generally, as may be 
from time to time communicated by the 
ministers within whose paristies such schools 
are situated. 

When the place of master in a school 
shall be vacant, the officiating minister of 
the parish in which it is situated, may, and 
is hereby required, to take the opinion of 
the cbnrchwardens of tlie parish, or pa- 
rishes, <!kc. touching the sum that it may 
be expedient' to hx as the rate of school 
wages, or quarter pence ; and having taken 
such advice, he is empowered and required 
to fix the said rate, notify it to the mas- 
ter at his appointment, and fix it up in the 
school room; and such rate shall continue 
to be tbe rate as long as the master conti- 
nues master: provided that it do in no 
case exceed four-pence, or fall short of one 
penny by the week, for the cliildren of 
persons not receiving parochial relief. 
Remembrancer, No. 23. 


And the payment to be.deniandedite the 
children of persons i^eiving sucl^dlel^ 
sImH be in all cases one penny by 
week. 

Tbe officiating iRinister of any parish in 
which a school is piovided, and the minis- 
ters of any other parish that may have been 
joined thereto by order of sessions, for the 
purposes of this bill, may, after taking the 
advice of their respective churchwardens, 
recommend any poor child of their parish 
to be admitted into the school without tbp 
payment of quarter pence ; and no differ- 
ence siiall be made in the instruction and 
treaftnent of the scholars in any such 
school. • ^ 

When the officiating minister fixes the 
rate of payment, he shall also fix the houra 
of teaching, and tiie times of vacation, anU 
notify the same to the master : provided 
that such Iiours do not exceed eight hours 
in the day, nor be less than Six on five 
working days, nor less than three on the 
six.tli woiking day; and that the vacatiqns 
be not oftener than twice in the year, nor. 
more than a fortnight each time, or a 
month, if there be only one. 

The master shall teach reading, writing, 
and accounts, during the hours above men- 
tioned ; and if he shall be required to give 
instruction at other hours or seasons, or in 
any other branches of learning, he sliali be 
at liberty to agree for the consideration 
which he shall have for tbe same. And be 
may keep an usher, with the consent of the 
officiating minister, provided he bears tlie 
expences of tbe same. 

The master shall diligently teach the 
Holy Scriptures of tlie authorised version, 
to such scholars as be of age to learn tbe 
same ; and shall use select passages thereof 
for lessons, whereby to teach reading and 
writing, and shall teach no*other book of 
religion ; nor from any other book of reli- 
gion, (except as hereinafter excepted) 
without consent of the officiating minis- 
ter ; and shall use no form of prayer or 
worship, except the Lord’s trayer, or 
other select passages of Holy Scripture : 
provided that it may be lawful for the offi- 
ciating miniwSter to direct from time to time 
what portions of Scripture shall be used 
either for lessons or for worship ; whicU 
direction the said master is hereby re- 
quired to follow : provided nevertheless, 
ffiatin each school the Church Catechism, 
together with such portions of the Liturgy 
as the officiating minister may appoint, 
shall b& taught during half of the school 
hours of one day in the week, to be fixed 
by t^e officiating minister, when he fixes 
the honil of teaching ; and he is further 
empowered to order the master to teach 
4 U 
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tii€ C^tocbisiDt and portions of the Litttiigy 
afwmd, for notailore than three hoars on 
Sraiday eveninj^s : provided that if auy pa- 
rent or guai dian liaviu" the care of a scho- 
lar, shall notify to the maters a desire that 
the cliild may not attend on the days and 
at the hours when such Caterhisin,^icc. are 
taught, such child shall not, in any manner 
of way, be obliged to attend ; nor be pu- 
nished, rebuked, or molested, for iK>t 
attending. 

The scholars of every school sliall attend 
the Pivine Service of tlie Church of Eng- 
liind, under tlie care of the master, once 
ItttWery Sunday, in the chnrch, <&<•. oVthe 
^rlsli wherein 4be school is situated, or in 
that of any other parish, joined with it for 
iiie purposes of this Act : unless the master 
De satished that they attend such worship 
nnder tlie care of tlicir parents, d:c. Pro- 
vided that if any parent, &c. notify a de- 
sire, that his child, &c. should not attend 
such worship, and will undertake that the 
child shall attend some other place of 
Christian worship, such child sliall not be 


ohll^d to attend, tior panisiiedl or 
ed for not attending the service of the 
Church of Eiiglalld. 

In all matters directed by this Act to 
be broucht before the justices of (Quarter 
Sessions, their determination shall be final, 
and without appeal : and in all complaints 
or applications, they may order the costs 
of eitlier party to bo paid by the other 
party ; and such order shall be a warrant 
to dmrchwardeiis to levy the amount re- 
quired, in like manner as other monies are 
to be levied under this Act. 

And all agreements, and deeds, and all 
writs, S^c. used in Quarter Sessions or 
elsewhere, and all receipts and writings 
whatsoever used in carrying into execu- 
tion the provisions of this Act, shall be 
good au^ valid upon unstamped paper. 

This Act shall not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland ; and this Act and another Act 
of this session, entitled, An Ac^fo^ im- 
proving the Administration of Endow- 
ments, See” shall be .taken and construed 
together as one Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ecclesiastical PREFERMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to grant to 
the rev. R. Stevens, M.A. the dignity of 
dean of the cathedral church of Rochester, 
void by the. death of the rev. Dr. Busby, 
late dean thereof. 

His Majesty's letters patent have passed 
the great seal of Ireland for translating 
tlie rev. C. M. Warburton, D.D. bltliop 
of Cloyue, vacant by the death of Dr. W. 
Benuet; and also for promoting the rev. 
Dr. Klrington, to the bishoprics of Lime- 
Tick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, in the room 
of the right rev. C. M. Warburton, trans- 
lated to tlie bishopric of Cloyne. 

The reV. George Ingram Fisher, B.A. 
of Worcester college, Oxford, son of Dr. 
Fisher, of Bath, has been instituted to tlic 
rectory of Winfrith, Dorset, on the pre- 
sentation of the lord bishop of Salisbury. 

The bishop of Durham has preferred 
the rev. J. B. Snnmer, of Eton college, 
Bocks, to a prehendal stall Ml that cathe* 
draU ^ " 

The Tevj]^,}m»es Johnson, M.A. of Wof- 
eester college, Oxford, to the rectory of 
.By^»rd and^ytearage of Bridge Sidiers, 
Hereforllshire. 

Hie rev. F, Leather, B-.A* to the rec- 
of Great and Little 'Lii^hnii%re, in 
' %niSblk ; patron, N. jUc Acton, jiiliq. 


The rev. Henry Wilson, to Uievioange 
of Flexton, St. Mary, Suffolk. 

The rev. James Gisborne^' to the per- 
petual curacy of Barton-under-Ncedwood, 
Staffordshire. 

The rev. F. D. Perkins, Braae- 

Dose college, Oxford, cliaplain to the mar- 
quis of Winchester, and vicar of Stoke- 
cuin-Sowc, Warwickshire, to the rectory 
of Swayfield, Lincolnshire; patron, the 
lord chancellor* 

The rev. £. Evan's, to the rectory of 
Uiriiaii, Montgomeryshire. 

The rev. James Bullock, M.A. sdioltr 
of Worcester college, Oxford, to the per- 
petual curacy of Grendon Bisiiop, Hele- 
fordshiie ; patron, the rev. George Cope, 
D.D. 

The rev. Edwin Daniel, to the lectare- 
sbip of Helston, in Cornwall. 

The rev. Arthur Atheiiy,' to the vicar- 
age of Heavitree, Devon, on tbe presenta- 
tion of the and chapter of Exeter, 
void by the death of ihe late archdeacon 
Barnes. 

The rev, David Williams, second mas- 
ter of Wincliester college, has been col- 
lated by the lord bishop of Chichester to 
tlie Wykehamieal prebend of Bnrsalis, in 
'the cathedral dinrch of Chichester, va- 
cant by the deeth of the rev. Dr. Busby. 
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niereV. Bobert Forriw Biake wan'laat 
week iDStitated t6 the rectory of Brad- 
field, Sofiblk, oD tbe’^resentation of 
Lord fittffield. 

Tlie*Lord Bishop of Lincoln has ap- 
pointed Mr, Kichjtrd Smith, of Buckden, to 
be bis aeeretary, and one of the d< puty re- 
gisters of the diocese of Lincoln, on the re- 
tirontcfil: of John liodgson. Esq. who has 
filled those offices fifty-four years, under 
three sucecssive bishops. 

UNIVERSITY IlifTELLlGENCE. 
Oxford, Sept. ^^3.— On Monday, the 
rev, George Taunton, B.D. and the rev. 
William Firth, M, A. fellows of Corpus 
Cbristi college, were elected city lecturers, 
in tJie room of the rev, Istiac Crouch, re- 
signed, and the rev. Dr. Greene, deceased. 

October 14. — Hamrday, the 7 till instant, 
the nomination of a vice-chancellor foi the 
ensuing « year, by the Right Hon, Lord 
Grenville, chancellor of the univererty, 
was approved in full convocation ; after 
which the rev. Frodslmm Hudson, D.D. 
principal of Brasen-nose college, resigned 
the vice-chancellorship, and the rev. George 
Williiira Hull, D.D. master of Pembroke 
college, was invested with that office with 
the usual solemnities, and nominated his pro 
vice-chancellors, viz, the rev. Thomas Lee, 
D.D. president of Trinity college ; the 
rev. Frodsham Hodsou, D.D. principal of 
Brnsen-nose college} the Rev. Richard 
jenkyns, D.D. master of Baliol college ; 
tlierev. John Collier Jones, D.D. rector of 
Exeter college. 

Congregations will be holden, for the 
purpose of granting graces, aiul conferring 
degrees, on tlie following days in the ens^u- 
iog term, viz, Tuesday. Oct 19 } Thurs- 
day, Oct, l?6; Thursday, Nov. 16, and 
Friday, 24 } Tuesday, December 5, Tues- 
day, is? ; and Monday, 

On Monday last, Mriwlamei Holcombe, 
commoner of Jesus college, wa* elected a 
sdiolar of that society. 

Tuesday, Oct. lO, the first day of Mi- 
chaelmas term, tho following degrees were 
conferred : 

MilaTERa OP AhT8.-*Rcv. John Ire- 
land, Queeifs college ; rev. Wm. Prowse, 
fit. Edmirnd's liall } rev. Jamei Forbes 
Joweft, Ht Johii^s college. 

BACH£r.oits OP AR'rs.--G6orgo Bret- 
tell, Esq. Exeter college, grand com- 
pounder ; William H. Heaven, Esq. Exe- 
ter college, ditto ; ‘ Benjamin Young, St. 
Edmund’s hall ; John Hanbury^ Christ 
Church ; James Robertson Holcombe, Je- 
sus college. 

At an ordination, held by the BisIlOp of 
Worcester, at Hartlebury Castle, on Fri- 


day, Sept. 29, tlie following gen^jj^ 
were admitted into the Ibly order or V 
cods : Mr. John Clayton. B.A. Perabrql 
college, Oxford ; Mr, Henry Japies Hast- 
ings. B.A. scholar m Trinity college. 

At a public ordination held in the Cathe- 
dra! Church, the 8th instant, tlic Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury admitted the folio wifl^ 
persons into holy orders : 

Deacons. — Edward Wilton, B. A4 
Queen’s college, Cambridge ; Henry Bou- 
cher, B. A. Wadhiiin college, Oxford ) 
Charles Watts, Queen’s college, Oxford; 
Willjam Chester, St. Jotm’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; George John Thomas, B.A..^fit« 
Mary’s hall, Oxfoid. — Frofh the Bisho|i'of 
Exeter : Edwin Daniel, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; Wm. Walter Gurnojip 
S.C.L. Clare bail, C^ambridge ; VYm. Poos* 
ford, B.A. Trinity college, Oxford: Adam 
Foskett, B.A. Worcester college, Oxford. * 
Priests. — George Ingram Fisher, B.A. 
Worcester college, Oxford ; John Henry 
Hume, B. A. Baliol college, Oxford $ 
Thomas Douglas Hodgson, B.A. Trinity 
college, Cambridge; Joseph Webb, B.A. 
St. Edmund's ball, Oxford; George Isher- 
wood, Brazen-nose college, Oxford : Wm. 
Hutchins, Alban hall, Oxford, Hugh Percy 
Kennett, B.A. Worcester college, Oxford; 
Henry Barham, M. A. QuCcn’s college, 
Cambridge; Win. Burrough Cosens, Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford ; Chaiies Maitlandy 
B.C.L. Jesus college, Cambridge: Wm. 
Taylor Garnett, Trinity college, Oxford; 
Samuel Littlcwood, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge; Georee Williams, B.A. Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford ; Janies Andrew' Hunt 
Grwbbe, B. A. Exeter college, Oxford; 
P€|er Etlwavd BosMt i, M. A. Qirist 
chdjhrb, Oxford ; Edw.ird Eedh’, B.A. 
Christ elmrch, Oxford; Jolqi Meiewether, 
B.A. Queen’s college, Oxford. — From the 
Bishop of Exetei ; W, H. G. Mann, B.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; AuiosGrymeS, 
B.A. Baliol college, Oxford. 

Camuridge, vSept. 29. -y- Yestejxlay 
there was a convocation of the senate, for 
the purpose of confeiiing upon the Earl of 
Guildford, chancel lor of tli^ loniaii Uni- 
versity, the degree of doctor of laws. The 
giUce having passed the caput^ bis lordship 
was presented to his degree by the rev. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, acting as deputy public 
orator; #10 addressed the senate in a 
Latin speech upon the occasion. 

Oct. 6.— The following gentlemen, ba- 
chelor^ of arts, were, on the 1st, elected 
foundation fellows of that society : Samuel 
Hawkes, James Hutton Fisher, Thomas 
Thorp, William Sidney Walker, Horatio 
Waddihgton, Charles Smith Bird, Thoniaa 
Pell Platt, Henry Coddington. 

^ u 2 
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Oct 18.— On 'Tuesday last, bein" tbe 
<£fpt day of term, the following gentlemen 
werp appointed university officers for the 
year ensuing: c 

Proctors. — John Croft, M.A. Chiist 
college ; Aldcrsey Dicken, M.A. fellow of 
St. Peter’s college. 

Moderators. — George Peacock, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college ^ Temple Cheva- 
lier, M.A, fellow of Pembroke hall. 

Taxors. — Joseph Joe, M.A. fellow of 
Quecn*s college ; Richard jeftreys, M. A. 
fellow of St. John’s college. 

Scrutators. — Thomas Turton, E. D. 
f<^0w of Catherine hall ; George Macfar- 
lane, M.A. fellow of Trinity college. 

The following were appointed Mem- 
j.ms OF THE Caput. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev, P. Douglas, D.D. of Bene’t col- 
lege, Dimnity, 

Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL.D. of Trinity- 
ball, Law. 

F. Thackeray, £sq. M.D. of Einnianuel 
college, Physic. 

Rev. W. G. Judgson, M.A. of Trinity 
college, Sen. non HvgetU. 

Richard Dawes, M.A. Downing college, 
Senior Regent. 

The following gentlemen were on Tues- 
day last admitted to degrees : 

Master of Arts.— Stephen Croft, of 
Trinity college. 

Bachelors of Arts. — William Evans, 
of Jesus college ; Woodthorpe Collett, of 
Catherine hall; Jolin N. Davidson, of 
Queen’s college ; Peter Leigh, of Trinity 
ball ; James Henry Mandervilie, of St. 
John’s college. 

There w ill be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the present term : Wed- 
nesday, Get, at eleven; Wednesday, 
Nov. 8, at eUven; Wednesday, Nov. 
at eleven; Saturday, Dec. Iti, (end of 
term) at ten. 

A grace having pas‘.ed the senate to the 
following eii'ect — “ That those to whom 
the Sunday afternoon turns at St. Mary’s, 
and thetiiins for Chiistmas day and Good 
Friday, are assigned, shall, from the be- 
ginning of October 18120, to the end of 
May 1821, provide no other substitute 
than such as should be appointed in con- 
formity with that grace.” 'Die following 
persons have been elected, each for the 
month to tabich his name is affixed. Oc- 
tober, Mr. Benson, Magdalen college, 
(HuUean lecturer); November, Mr. Reo- 
aell. King's college; December, Mr. 
Franks, Trinity college ; January, Mr. C. 
Musgrave, Trinity college ; Vebmary, Mr. 
Hughe», Emmanuel college; April and 


May, Mr. Benson, Magdalen college, 
(Hiilsean lecturer.) 

At an ordrnatfhn held by the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, m the cathedral, on Sunday 
last, the following geullenien wlfre or- 
dained : 

Deacoxs. — Bernard Bowles, Jestw col- 
lege, Canihiidge; Richard Cobbold, A.B. 
Caius college, Cainbiidge: William Cow- 
land, Pembroke hall, Cambridge ; Stephen 
Croft, A.B. Trinity college, Cambridge; 
John Escreet, A.B. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; Philip Eiaiil cs, A.K. R^ie’t col- 
lege, Cambridge; John Hurst, Irinity col- 
lege, Cambridge; Thomas Kendall; Ro- 
bert Lceder, A. B. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; Gilbert Nicholas Smith; John 
Sinclair, A B. Pembroke college, Oxford ; 
Charles Bohun Smyth, A.B, Wadham col- 
lege; Christopher Thuigar; OeorgeWight- 
maii, St. John’s college, Cambridge ; John 
Charles Williams, Catharine hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Priests. — John Hurst Barber, A.B. 
W'adhani college, Oxford ; Thomas Car- 
bould, A.B. Benc’t college, Cambridge; 
Wbliiani Collett, jun. A.B. Sidney college, 
Cambiidge ; James Coyle, A.B. Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge; William Elliott, late of 
the university of Edinburgh, and student 
of St. Alban’s hall, Oxford; Alfred Inigo 
Fox, S.C.L. Pembroke hall, Cambridgi*; 
Thomas Freston, A.B. St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge ; Alexander Greaves, A.B. 
Queen’s college, Cambridge; Joseph Had- 
dock, Pembroke hull, Cambridge; Rich- 
ard Lewin, Eniinanuel college, Cambridge; 
George Edward Kent, A.B. Beiie’t col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Richard Thomas Pow- 
ell; Robert Pym, Magdalen hall, Ox- 
ford ; Houghton Spencer, late of Trinity 
college, Cambridge; John Neville White, 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. 

Berkshire.— A meeting of the corpo- 
ration of Windsor was held in their council 
chamber, on the evening of the I8th inst. 
for the purpose of disposing of the dona- 
tions of Archbishop Laud and Theodore 
Raudtie, Esq. accoiding to triennial cus- 
tom, for marrying poor maidens, born in 
the town of Windsor, that have lived three 
years in one service, and can produce (Cer- 
tificates of their good conduct. The ma- 
nifest tendency which this excellent cha- 
rity has to produce good servants, is fully 
evinced by the increasing number of ap- 
plicants ; no less than twenty-eight applied 
on the present meeting, ten of whom were 
elected to receive M. each. 

Cheshire. — Died, in his 74th year, 
the Revl Bryan King, rector of Wood- 
church, in tins county. 
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At Chetter, tbe Re^. Tlioroas Crane, 
rector of Over. 

Cornwall. — The neiv church at Ken- 
wyn, in this county, was opened for di- 
vine service on the 8th instant, by the rev. 
Mr, Polwliele. 

Duijham.— bied, the rev. Henry Hard- 
ingc, rector of Stanhope, in this county. 

Dorsetshire. — Died, aged 93, the 
rev. Ctiarles Bergew, rector of Up Cerne, 
in this county. 

Devonshire. — Married, the rev. Hugh 
Bent, rectep: of High Bray and Jacobstow, 
to Emily, sccoinl daugliter of the rev. J. 
Hutton, of Stockendge. 

Rev. John Wollocombc, rector of Stow- 
ford, Devon, to P'llen Jane, eldest daughter 
of william Webber, Esq. 

Es'iEX. — Birth, the lady of the rev. Dr. 
Bloiufit‘ld, of Chesterford, of a son. 

Gl<iwcestersiiire. — Since the com- 
incnci^ient of the building of the new 
church at Vitcombe, this village has formed 
an interesting object to the traveller, be- 
ing opened to his view by tbe new road 
from Gloucester to Stroud. The body of 
the new church is free, and sutticieiitly 
large to receive all who can be reasonably 
expected to attend it. 

LANcAhiuRR. — A most beautiful piece 
of sculpture has been erected in St. 
John’s church, at Manchester, to com- 
meinorate the fiftieth year of the incum- 
bency of the rev. John Clowes, M.A. the 
present rector. It coiisivSts of a tablet ot 
white marble, coutaining ten figures in 
basso rehevo, admirably executed by Mr. 
FJaxmatJ, and is placed over the rector’s 
seat, — The venerable, rectijr is rcpic- 
seiited in the act of inslnicUiig a most 
interesting group ot children, who are ac- 
companied by their parents and grand- 
sire, to signify the three genciations who 
have attended jVIr. Clowes’ ministry. Be- 
hind the rector stands a guardian angel, 
bearing a palm- branch, expressive of the 
Divine protection. Such a memorial as 
tliis is, perhaps, without a parallel. 

Lincolnshire.— The parishioners of 
Wainflcet, All Saints, aided by 400/. from 
the society for promoting the building of 
additional churches, and the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of the rev. R. Cliolmeiey, 
rector, have begun to build a new church 
on a more convenient site. Many beau- 
tiful windows, and o^ber decorations, ta- 
ken from tbe ruins, will be introduced 
iuto the new structure. 

Lincoln cathedral.— The north tower of 
thb beautiful fabric (in which Great Tom 
hangs), is at this time undergoing repair, 
by Veing braced with irou screwej^ in tlic 


Interior ; already about five ton weight of 
iron has been thus disposed of. For some 
]fears Great Tom’s duty has been passivcf; 
whenever his tone lias been beard, dt has 
been produced ^ther by clock-work, or 
by a rope fastened to bis tongue and pas., 
sed over a wheel ; but the work now per- 
forming, it is expected, VI ill so far strength- 
en the tower, that we may expect again 
to hear Tom's fine full natural tone, as 
thundered forth when he is thrown up — 
an operation which requiics the united 
power of ten or twelve men. The mode 
resorted to of applying strength to towers 
is ^ot uncommon : Stamford has a church 
so braced with iron; and* since the appli- 
cation of this strengthener, two bells have 
been added to the peal, in a steeple which 
was before considered dangerous. 'Ae 
plan has been adopted at Lincoln, we un- 
derstand, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Stneaton, the celebrated architect of the 
Eddystone light- house. 

The church of Casterton Magna, has 
been lately broken open, and robbed of 
the cornmunion.plate, the cloth, and nap- 
kins, which was found on the following 
morning, by the uiail-coacb, under Sower- 
by-bridge, by some masons. This event 
lias been attributed to the fears of the 
thieves from the circumstance of the 
plate’s being marked Casterton Magna, 
1675i.” It consists of a silver cup, with 
cover, two tlaggous, and two plates. 

The lion, and rev. the champion Dy- 
nioke, is chosen president of the dispen- 
sary, at Horncastle, and also president of 
the navigation company, as successor to 
the late sir J. Banks, 

Middlesex. — On Tlmrsday, October , 
12, the first stone of the new church, at 
Chelsea, was laid by the^lord bishop oi' 
London. 

Shropshire. — The rev. R. Thomas, 
M.A. has been elected to the chaplainship 
of the county gaol, by a very large ma- 
jority of the justices assembled at the 
quarter-sessions. 

SoMrusETbHiKE. — Tlie sacramental 
plate, for the use of the new free church, 
in James-strcct, Bath, the munificent 
donation of an unknoum benefactor ^ is 
truly beautiful. 

Died, Stoke-undcr-Hambdon, the 
rev. Christopher FatclieU,.aged 86, rec- 
tor of Spaxton, and Fiddington, in this 
county. 

Suffolk.— D ied, at Chippinghill, in the 
79th year of his age, the rev, Andrew 
Downes, vicar of Withain, Essex. 

SuRRtv.-^Died, the rev, Charles Ed- 
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mrd de Coetlogon, M.A* rector of Oo^* aIao to their pareitts, and indeed to the 


atone, and a magistrate for Surrey. 

** WiLTSHiEE. — The new church, at 
Dean, in this county, built at tlie sole ex- 
pense of Wither Bratnsion, esq. has been 
consecrated with great solemnity by the 
lord bishop of this diorrse. 

W^oiicrsTBRSHiRb.— The first stone of 
the new chapel, at Bordcsley, was laid 
on Thursday, October 12, when the com- 
mittee of nianagement assembled at the 
royal hotel, to meet the earls of Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and Aylesford, the 
bon. major Finch, Mr. Inge, the clergy 
of the town and neighbourhood, and ofiier 
gentlemen who had promised their at- 
tendance. 

Yorkshire. — D ied, in the Tlst year of 
his age, the rev. Robert Hemingtou, forty- 
three years vicar of Thorpe Arch. 

Died, the rev. Samuel Snialpagc, M. V. 
vicar of Whitkirk, ami formerly of Tri- 
nity college ; B. A. 1783, M. A. 1786. The 
Vicarage is in the patronage of the master 
and fellows of that society. 

An immense augmentation has lately 
taken place in the funds of St. Andrew- 
gate grammar-school. A part of the 
tithes of Slillingfleet, belonging to the 
school, having been let on lease more than 
fifty years, at 30/. per annum, arc now let 
at 1200/. A further augmentation is ex- 
pected as likely to take place, and it is 
said to be in contemplation to convert 
this school into a college. 

WALES. 

Neath National School.— At the 
seventh Anniversary of this Instkiition, 
held on Saturday, the 30th of September 
last, the usual public examination took 
place, in which all the clnldren acquitted 
tlicyi^iselves to (he peculiar satisfaction of a 
high^ respectable meeting. It appeared 
from the report read by the Treasurer, 
H. T. Grant, Esq. Gnoll Castle, that there 
is a balance^ of above 60{. in his hands in 
favour of the establishment ; and that the 
number of boys on the list is ninety-three, 
and of girls seventy, making in the whole 
one hundred and sixty-three, of whom one 
hundred and tliirty-four are on m average 
In daily attendance. From this it win be 
seen, that this school is most zealously and 
efifectively conducted, and fu^^aintains, 
in the decept deportment and great profi- 
ciency of its numerous scliolam, the cha- 
ractopmd superiority of the national sys- 
any other ; the admirab'ie rules 
o^Hyikhen strictly adhered to, cannot 
pBlucc the most benpiictal reenUs, 
not onl^^vthe children themsdiives, but 


community at large, Mr. and Mra. Cooke, 
the respected master and mistress, bad the 
gratification of receiving the warm and 
merited commendatioiii> of the meeting; 
for to their iiiireniittiiig attention, and uni- 
form kind frentimuit, are piincipaUy to be 
ascribed the vii-ihle improvemeni;,jfti the 
morals and habits of tl|o numerous cliil- 
dren, of both sexes, educated under their 
care. The teachers of the different classes 
were rewarded for their diligence by ap- 
propriate presents of clothing, in which 
they appeared befort’ thr meeting: the 
girls wore straw bonnets of entirely their 
own manufacture. As soon as the exami- 
nation was concluded, ail the children 
were regaled with a most {>lcntifiil dinner 
of excellent beef and plum-piidding, to 
which they were helped l)y the ladies and 
gcnrlcmcii assembled on the occasion. 'J’hc 
sermon in aid of the fimds of the school, 
from Matt. xxi. 1*>, 16. was preached tlie 
following morning, ip Neath Church, by 
the Rev. J. James, lector of Tenmaen, 
after wdiich a collection was made, amount- 
iug to 29/. 12s. 6(1. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute 
has presented to the iniiahitants of Clow- 
bridge a splendid crimson velvet clotli and 
cushion, surrounded with gold fringe, for 
the pulpit in the church. 

The Rev. E. Evans, for twenty yeara 
curate of Lanfilidtigel Glyo-Mysy, Den- 
biglishire, has been presented by the Ijord 
Bistiop of St. Asaph to the rectory of Hir- 
naut, Montgomeryshire. 

Died, on the 13ih of Sept, at Brynllitli- 
rig, near Sl^ Asaph, after a short illness, 
Uie Rev, V. Whitley, senior vicai- of tliat 
cathedral, and rector of Cwin, Flintshire. 

The bishop of Bangor held an ordina- 
tion on tlie 8lh instant, when the rev, 
Cieorge John Majeiidie, A.B. fellow of 
Magdalen colU^ge, Oxford j tlie rev, John 
Warren, A.B, fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge j the rev. Hugh Davies Owen, 
A.M. scholar of Jesus college, Oxford; 
the rev. J. Jones, A.B. of St. Jolm’s col- 
lege, Cambridge; the rev. Hugh Row- 
lands, A.B. of Jesus college, Oxford ; and 
the rev. John Hughes, A.B. of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, were admitted to the order 
of priests. 

Metropolitan Camiiiiian Institu- 
tion.— At the last generiii meeting, the 
thanks of the institution were unanimously 
voted to the lord bishop of St. David’s, 
as an humble acknowledgment of his zeal 
in the cause of Welsh literature, and of 
the eminent benefits be bas>'Conferreii on 
in this respect, by bia 
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patriotic example. The rev. John^ Jen- 
kins, of Kerry, the rev. W, J. Rees, of 
Casg^ob, and the rev. Waiter Davies, of 
Manafon, have also been elected honorary 
members nf lids institution, in token of 
thrir active r\^»t:on'^ lowuids promoting 
the establishment ot‘ liic vaiiain. societies 
now formed tor the cultivation of Cam- 
brian Hf^ature. 

'I'lic rev. E. Hughes, the gentleman 
who lust year obtained the Gwymiedigion 
society’s med.il for the best poem, in the 
Welsh language, on tJliarity, has this year 
gained the piize lor the best poem on the 
reign of George tlie Third. 

Married, rev. J. Griffith, curate of 
Llanfrachreth, to Francis Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of the rev. J, Lewis, 
rector of Llansechell, Anglcsea. 

IRELXND. 

Dr. tyle, is appointed the new pro- 
vost of the muversiiy of Dublin, in the 
room of Dr. ElrinL*ton, now bishop of 
Limerick, Dr. Kyle was previously a re- 
sident fellow of Tiinity college. 


• Deaths, &c. 'Abroad, 

J[)ied, at tlie rectory, in Westmorelan^* 
Jamaica, the rev. Dr. Pope, 

Married, on lho^> 1st of August last, at 
Halifax, jin Nortli Amerieu, by the rev. 
Dr. Inglis, the rev. George Bc.Ct, late of 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the right rev. tbe^ 
Lord Bishop of Kova Scotia. 

Died, in and near London. 

The rev.v Thomas Edwards, A.M. of 
Wcllington-place, near Wandsworth-road, 
latc^one of the masters of Christ’s hos- 
pital, aged 56. , • 

At Stoke Newington, aged 62, the rev. 
John Fairer, M.A. formerly of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, rector of the united {&- 
rishes of St. Clement’s, Eastciieap, and St. 
Martin Ongar’s, in the city of London, to 
winch benefice he had been presentec| by 
the dean and chapter of St. Panfs, in 
testimony of tlieir sense of his merits as 
autiior of the Bamptun Lectures, in 1803, 
and a volume of sermons on the parables 
of oiir Saviour. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


1)1 VINITY. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet, cn^titled, "The 
Le^gahty of the Questions proposed by Dr. 
Herbert Marsh. Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, to Candidates for Holy Orders 
within that Diocese, considered.” By a 
Layman. Ik. 

The Value of human Life under the Gos- 
pel: a Sermon preached on Trinity Mon- 
day, May 2l>, 1820, before the Right 
HoBoiirablc the Earl of Liverpool, and 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, in 
the Parish Church of St. Nicliolas, Dept- 
ford ; and published at their Request. By 
the Rev. Thomas Rennell, M.A. Vicar of 
Kensioltoti, Middlesex; and Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
4to. Is. 6d. 

All AflVetionate Address to those Dis- 
senters from the <^mmunion of the Church 
of England, who agree with her in the 
leading Doctrines of Christianity. By 
Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. Sc A.S. Vicar of 
St. Bartholeinew-the^Less, Ijomloft. Ovo. 
6il. 


A Sermon on the Connection of Works 
of manual Industry, with religious Educa- 
tion : preached in the Cathedral, at Wells, 
befoie the Bath and Wells Diocesan So- 
ciety of the National Schools, at the Anni- 
versary Meeting, October*,;, iSidO. By 
C. A. Moysey, D.D. Aiclideacou of Bath, 
and Rector of Walcot 8vo. Is. 

A Charge delivered to llie Clergy of the 
Diocese of Ciie'^ter, at the Visitation of 
that Diorese, in July and Aifgust, 1820. 
By Georgia Henry Law, D.D. F.U. & A.S. 
Loid Bishop of Chester. 3a. 6d. 

Blemoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D.D. 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and Desm of 
Christ Clmrch, during th.e Commonwealth. 
By the Ra^ Wm. Orme, 8vo. witih a Por- 
trait. Price 128. boards. 

A Sermon, with Notes, in which is un- 
answerably proved to all Believers in Di- 
viueTRftvelation, that the Christian Priest- 
hood is a perfect Hierarchy, emanating 
immediately ^fVom God tiimself; and that, 
in this Hhalm^ the only real and efficient 
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ChriRdao MSnisteh, are thoae of die 
jChurch of England. By the Rev. John 
Oxlee, Rector of Scawton, and Curate^of 
Stonegrave, and Antler of The I^c- 
triues of tlie Trinity and Incamation con- 
sidered and maintained on the Principles 
of Judaism/’ &c. .Ss. 6d. 

An Essay on the Advantages of the re- 
ligious and'moral Instruction of the Young. 
By the Rev, William Easton^ B.A. Vicar 
of Hurtsborii Priors, Hants, and Preben- 


dary of .SwallowcUR, Wilta. Dedicated to 
tfie Right Rev. George, Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, es.^d. 

Prayers to be used in Visiting the Sick ; 
including the Offices of the Chnrcfi, and 
other Forms and Collects from the Litiir* 
gy. By the Rev. T. Lc Mesorierr, B,D. 
Rector of Haughton-le-Skero^|.\ in the 
County of Duriiam, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Viscount Sidmouth. Hino. 
boards. 4s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS m THE PRESS. 


A new Edition of the Clerical Guide, or 
Ecclesiastical Register; it will be cor- 
rected throughout with great Care. 

A new Edition of Dr. Lawrence’s Ser- 
mons, preached at St. Mary’s, Ovtord, at 
tile Bampton Lecture, in the Year 1B04, 
entitled, an Attempt to illustrate those 
Articles of the Church of England, which 
the Calvinists improperly consider as Cal- 
vinistical.^’ 

The Books of Genesis and Daniel, (in 
connection with modern Astronomy,) De- 


fended against Count Volney and Dr. 
Francis. Also the Souship of Clirist 
against John Gorton and the Rev. Mr, 
Evans, as supplementary Matter to the 
Genealogy of Christ. By John Overton. 

The History of the Rebellion in 1745 
and 1746, containing the Causes of tbc 
Pretender's Defeat at Ciilloden, and a 
variety of interesting Anecdotes hitherto 
unknown. By Chevalier Joiinstone, Aide- 
de-Cainp to Prince Edward Charles Stew- 
art, and Lord George Murray. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philacribos must be aware, that much ditfercnce of opiuion exists upon 
the subject of his last communication ; and the insertion of it might lead 
to a very unprofitable controversy. His former letter shall appear. 

A constant Correspondent, who furnishes us with the ecclesiastical iu- 
telligenee of the neighbourhood in which he resides, begs us to invite 
similar communications from other parts of the country; and we most 
readily comply with his request. 

Clericus; C. P. IP.; T.; M* ; W.; Luther; and 0. J. D, shall 
appear. 

Lictor, and P. S. have been received, and are under consideration. 

Want of room, and late period at which the articles arrived, have 
compelled us to postpone the insertion of several valuable cotumunu 
cations. 
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THE HOMILIES 
NOT CALVINISTIC: 

With a further jDefence of the 
Necessary Erudition, ^c. 

Having, in our last number, consi- 
dered ,and answered the external 
evidence, on the strength of which 
it has been contended that the 
* Necessary Erudition <»f a Christian 
Man,’ contains doctrines plainly 
popish, and can therefore throw no 
light upon the meaning of our Pro- 
testant Flomiiies, we proceed to in- 
vestigate the internal evidence upon 
the same subject. The only dif- 
ficulty which we have to encounter 
results from the extensive nature of 
the question. Our adversary’s ar- 
guments, references, and quotations 
are numerous, and as their qualities 
cannot be duly appreciated without 
a minute attention to each, an en- 
deavour to do full justice to their 
extraordinary merits, w^ould carry us 
far beyond our usual limits. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with an examination of the principal 
branches of the controversy, and 
refer those who are desirous of a 
, more detailed inquiry, to the docu- 
ments of Mr. Todd and the remarks 
of his critic. And, in the first , 
place, let it not be supposed that 
in the parts of the Necessary Eru- 
ditioi^ not quoted by Mr. Todd, 
we can find nothing that is Pro. 
testaiit or valuable. C|>n the con- 
trary, there is much sound and 
admirable instruction in the 
nation of the Belief and thb Com* 
inandmcnts. In the former, ifaiQi in 
God, and the works of the Holy 
No. 24. 


Ghost, are described in terms lo 
which no one can oliject. Even 
the description of the Seven Sacra- 
ments, though it contains many un- 
tenable positions, does yet reject 
the wor«)t error of Popery, viz. that 
which attaches grace and forgiveness 
to the Sacraments, whether they be 
worthily or unworthily received. We 
may perhaps tind an opportunity of 
inserting some extracts from this 
portion of the work ; but at pre- 
sent we must confine ourselves to 
the chapters printed by Mr. Todd. 

The article on Faith commences 
with observing, that it is necessary 
‘ to Intreat something of faith, to the 
intent that it may be known what is 
meant properly by the word faith« 
as it is appertaining to a Christian 
man, who by faith is partaker of 
God’s benefits by Christ and it 
proceeds in the following terms, 
quoted by the Christian Observer, 
p. 39. 

" Although Faith be diversly taken in 
Scripture, it shall be sufficient to entreat 
here of two kinds or acceptions of the 
same. • 

** Faith, in the first acception^ is coml* 
dered as it is a several gift of God by 
itself distinct from hope and charity^ and^ 
so taken, it signifietlt a persuasion ani 
belief wrought by God in man^s heart, 
whereby he8Bsenteib,granteth, and takelh 
for true, not only that God is, (which 
knowledge hi^taaght and declared by tlie 
marvellmu works of tbO; creation of tiib 
world, ^8 saith St. Vm\ in the Epistle to 
the *R^aii8^) that nil the words 

and sayings ^ which he revealed 
and opened iu the Scripture, be of mosV. 
certain ti^th and infallible verity. 

" ’<^4 

^ Rom, a. 
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find fiutlier also, tiiat all thoso things, which 
were taught by tlte apostles, and have 
^been by a whole universal consent of the 
cbtti'ch of Christ, eA since tliat iSttiP, 
taught continually am taken always for 
true, ought to be received, accepted, and 
kept, as a perfi*ct doctrine apostolick. 
And this is the first acception of Faith, 
which man hath of God* wherein man 
leaneth not to his ohh natural knowledge, 

^ which IS by leason, but leaneth to the 
, Knowledge attained by Faith \ without the 
which Fattti, ue he ignorant and blind, 
and can not understand ; according as the 
iftropbet Isaiah saiih, * Nisi credide^ ttis, 
non inte/ligeHs : (/ultss ye belie vi\ ye 
shall not understand. And tliis Faith is 
the beginning, entry, and introduction, 
unto all Christian religion and godliness. 
For, as St. Paul saitli, f He that cometh to 
Oodmust believe that he is. and that he is 
a rewarder unto therti n hich seek to phase 
him. And this Faith, although it be the 
necessaty beginning of all righteousness, 
yet, if it proceed not further to hope and 
charity, it is railed in Scripture a dead 
Faith; because It is void and destitute of 
the life and efficacy of charity. 

** Faith, in tlie second acception, is ccii' 
aidered as it hath hope and charity annexed 
nod joined unto it. And Faith, so taken, 
signifieth not only the belief and persua- 
sion before-meiitioned in the first accep- 
tiun, but also a sure confidence and hope 
to attain whatsoever God hath promised 
for Christ's sake, and an hearty love to 
Ood, and obedience to his comniandiuents. 
And this Faith is a lively Faith, and work- 
eth in man a ready submission of his \v ill 
to God's wdl. And this is the rfi'ectual 
Faith that woiketli by charity, which St, 
Paul unto the % Galatians affirroeth to be 
of value aniJ strength id Christ Je.su.” — 
Todd, p. J3. 

In tliL* conclusion of the para- 
graph, we ap* also told that this is 
the faith spoken of Hebrews xi. 
and * that this every C’hristian man 
professeth and covenanteth to keep 
"%irhen he receiveth the sacrament of 
baptism. Another material decla- 
ration is the following ; of which 
the part printed in italics is also 
c^d by the Observer, and forms 
with the foregoing extract, his whole 
quotations from ti^ article, 

^ of that whtcti is beforesaid, it is 
V^feSt that Faith, as it is taken in the 

. ^ vii. juxta Sept. f Hebr. xi. 
t Galat. V. 


secobd acception, is the perfect Faith of a 
llnie Christian man, and containcth the 
obedience of tbw whole doctrine and relU 
gion of Christ. And thus is Faith taken 
of St. Pan!, and in other places of ^Scrip- 
ture, where it is said, tliajt we be justified 
by Faith. In which places men may not 
think ^ that tve bcjustijicd by as it is 

a several virtue separated from hope ami 
charity^ fear of God and repentance ; hut 
by it is meant Faith neither only ne alone, 
lint with the foresaid virtues coupled 
g€ther\ containing', rs it is afore said^ the 
obedience to the v hole dovti me and relh 

of Christ." — Todd, p. 17. 

The next aitich* is the very im- 
portant one upon Free-will, iroin 
which the Christian Observer makes 
these extracts. 

The commandments and tlircateningii 
of Almighty God m Scripture, 'wlierehy 
man is called upon, and put in remem- 
brance, what God would have liiiii to do. 
most evidently do express and declare 
that man hatii Fiee-Will also now after 
tire fall of our first fathei Adam; as 
plainly appeareth in these places follow- 
ing : * 3e not overcome of evil. Neglect 
net the grace that is in thee. Love not 
the worlds ^c. If thou wilt enter into 
lifcy keep the commandments, Wliiuli, un- 
doubtedly, should be said in vain, unless 
there were some faculty or power left in 
man, whereby he may, by tin; help and 
grace of God, (if he will receive it when it 
is oflfered unto him,) understand his com- 
mandments, and freely consent and obey 
unto them'. Which thing, of the catholtck 
fathers, is called Free-Will ; which if we 
will describe, we may call it conveniently 
in all men, A certain power of the will 
joined with reasoiiy whereby a reasonable 
creature^ without constraint in things of 
reason, discei'neth and willeth good and 
evil; but it willeth not that good which is 
acceptable to God, except it be holpen 
with grace; but that which is ill, it 
willetli of itself : (comp. p. 123.) An'* ^ 
therefore other men defined Free-Will in 
thiswbe: Free-Will is a power of rea^ 
son and will, by which good is chosen by 
the assistance rf grace, or evil is chosen 
without the assistance of the same ,* — 
Todd, p. 20. 

All men are thereby (by the fall) 

' brought iqtp,;auch blindness and infirmity, 
that they cafinot eschew sin, except they 
be sUumined and made free by an especial 
Grdeit that Ulosay, by a supei natural help 


* Rom. xik 1 Tim. iv. J John ii. St. 

MaU, xlx. 
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and working of tlio Holy Ghost ; whirli al- 
though the goodness of God oilei'eth to all 
men, yet they only ei/joy it, which by 
their Free-Will do accept and embrace the 
same. P, 22. 

In the latter extract, the words 
in italics are omitted, and of the 
following important passages no 
notice whatsoever has been taken. 

As many things be in the Scripture, 
winch do siftw Frcc^Will to be in man ; 
ho there he no fewer places in Scripture, 
xvliich do declare the Grace of God to be 
so necessary, that if hy it Free-Will |>e 
not prevented and tiolpen, it can neitliei 
do nor will any thing good and godiv. Of 
which sort be these Scriptures following ; 

* 1^ lihmU me ye can do nothing. JSo 
man comah to me, exetpt it he g 'icen him 
ry* my ^Father, IVe be not snlfideut of 
ourselves y as of ourselves, to think any 
good thing. According unto wfhich Scrip- 
tures, ami siicli other like, it followelh, 
that Free-Will, before it may will or think 
any godly thing, must be holpen by the 
Grace of Christ, and by his Spirit be pre- 
vented and inspired, that it may be able 
tticrelo; and, being so made able, may 
from thenceforth work together with 
Grace j and by the same sustained, hoI|>en, 
and maintained, may do and accomplish 
Good Works, and avoid sin, and perseveie 
also and enrrease in Grace. It is suitly 
of the Grace of God only, that fiist we be 
inspired and moved to any good thing: but 
to resist temptations, and to persist in 
goodness and go forward, it ij^both of the 
Grace of (lod, and of onr Free-W'ill and 
endeavour. A in I finally, after we have 
persevered to the end, to be crowned with 
glory therefore, is the gift and mercy of 
God ; who, of his bountiful goodness, hath 
ordained tliat reward to be given, after 
this life, according to such good works as 
be done in this life by his Grace.*’— Todd, 
p. 24. 

“ AH men be also io be monished, and 
chiefly preachers, that, in this higii matter, 
theyji looking on botli sides, so attemper 
and moderate thenisrlves, that neither 
tliey so preach the (iiace of Cfod, that 
they take away thereby Free-Will; nor, 
w the other side, so extol Free-Will, that 
injury be done to the Grace of God/' — 
Todd, p. 26. 

On coining to tbe ai'tide of Jiis- 
tificdtion, the Cbrt«|tian Observer 
again resorts to the mode quota- 

^ St, John XV. St. John vi. 2 Cor. iii, 

“ 7 . ' 


don which, in a former number, we 
shewed that he applied to 
and Mr. Todd. ^ The folio wing, eit- 
tracts will sbeWthe real doctrine ,of 
the Necessary Erudition upon tbtS' 
subject. Those that are marked 
with a single inverted comma, com- 
prise every passage that has been 
cited by the critic ; the others are 
passed over without any notice. 

‘ And for a further declaration how, 
and by what means, we be made partakera 
of iTiis benefit of Justification, it is to be 
noted, that this word Justification, as it is 
taken in Scripture, signifietb the making 
of us righteous afore God, where before 
we wore unrightcon*^ ; as when by iffs 
Grace w»’ convert unto him, and be rccoh- 
ciled into hts favour ; and of the children 
of ire anti damnation we be made the 
chiltirru of God, and inheritors of ever- ‘ 
la^i-tiug life , that by l”s (irace we may 
walk so ill his ways, ilr.it finally we may 
be reputed and taken as jnsi and rigbtcotni ' 
in the day of jiidgciiient, aiul so leceive ■ 
the evri lasting possession of the kingdom 
of heaven. And albeit God is the princi- 
pal cause, and chief worker, of this .Justi- 
fication in us, without whose Grace ii(» 
man can do no good thing, hut following 
his Free-Will in the state of a sinner en- 
creasetli his own injustice and multipliclli 
his sill ; yet so it plcaseth the high wisdom 
of God, that man prevented by Iii» Grace 
(wiiich, lieing otfored, man may, if ho will, 
refuse or receive,) snail be also a worker 
hy his free consent, and obedience to the 
same, in the attaining of his own Jiistifica- ^ 
tion . and by God s grace and help shall 
walk in «nch works, as be reipiisite to his 
Justification ; and, so continuing, come to 
the ]»eifect end thereof by such means, 
and ways, as God hath ordained.’ — Todd^ 
p. 29. 

' And this Justification, whereof we 
liavc hitherto spoken, may be called the 
fii*st Justification ; tliat is to say, opr first 
coming into God’s house, which is the 
Ciiurcli of Ciirist ; at which comin|^ we be 
received and adiniited to be of the flock 
and family of our Saviour Christ, and be 
professed and ^wprn to be llie servants of 
God, and;tO be soldiers under Christy to 
against our enemifs tbe devtl^ .the 
world, aqd the flesh. Of ibe wlihch ene- 
mies if^it fbance ns, afl^r onr Baptism, to 
be oyer|)^yrii and cast into mortal sin, 
then is theire no remedy Vnt, for the re- 
covery ^f our former €*st^te of Jusm|ca- 
tion which we have lost, to arise by Jw- 
nance ; wherein proccedin^j in sorrow and 
4x2 
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much laaieoti^lioD (or oitt &inft,with 

prayer^ and doing all such things, at 
m least, in true purpose and will, as God 
rieqmreth of us, we in^ have a sure trust 
and confidence in the i^Crcy of God, that 
ibr his son our Saviour Christ's sake he will 
yet forgive us our sins, and receive us into 
his favour again.* And so, being thus 
restored to our Justification, we must go 
forw'ard in our battle aforesaid, in morti- 
Q'ing our concupiscence, and in our daily 
spiritual renovation : in following the ino* 
tions of the Spirit of Christ *, in doing 
Good Woiks, and abstaining from sin and 
all occasions thereof: being armed with 
foUh, hope, and ^charity : to the intent we 
may attain our final Justification, and so 
be glorified in the day of judgement with 
tlS- reward of everlasting life.** 

* Wlierefore it is necessary for the keep- 
ing and holding of this Justification, once 
conferred and given in Baptism, or re- 
covered again by penance, through the 
mercy of our Saviour Christ ; and also for 
encreasing of the same Justification, and 
final consummation thereof, to take good 
heed, and to watch, that we be not de- 
eived by the false suggestion and tempta- 
tion of our ghostly enemy the devil; ^who, 
as St. Peter saith, goeth about like a roar- 
■nig tioHt seeking whom he may devour,' 
—Todd, p. 51, 

In the following passage the only 
words quoted are those which are 
printed between single commas, but 
we are told that of the others the 
former part describe us as “ pro- 
ceeding, going forward, waxing, and 
increasing in our justification.’’ 

And here , all phantastical imagina- 
tion, curious reasoning, and vain trust of 
t Predestination is to be laid apart. And 
according to the plain manner of speaking 
and teaching in Scripture, in innumerable 
places, we ought evermore to be in dread 
of our own frailty and natural pronity to 
foil to sin; and not to assure oui selves, 
...-1 we be elected any other wise than by 
feeling of spiritual motions in our heart, 
and by the tokens of good and virtuous 
living, in following Ihe Grace of God, 
and persevering in tlie wime to the end. 
And this St Pptcr | exhorteth to make 
our vocation aind eftectiodsiire and stably. 
And Christ gaitb, that persetereih wido 

^ f — 

♦ 1 Pet. v, , 

f the, article on Predestination io 
tbit Mok, and the notes.** 

X 3 Pet, ii. 

3^ St Uilatt. xxh. 


the etitf, shall he saxed. And in the Re- 
velation of Saint John, • Be faithful wd6 
deaths and 1 shall give thee the cromn of 
life. Wherefore when we be once elected 
and admitted unto God’s service (as is 
aforesaid,) and have received our Justifi- 
cation in Baptism, or be restored^ there- 
unto by true penance ; then must we con- 
tinually walk after Christ, bearing our 
cross, and encreasing in his Grace by Good 
Works ; and, so doing, proceed, go for- 
ward, and encrease in our Justification, 
according to the saying of St John, He 
that is just, let him be more justified. For 
as the Grace of God, ami the gifts 
thereof, that is to say, faith, repentance, 
dread, hope, charity, with other fi'uits 
of the Holy Ghost,' do encrease in us, so 
do we wax and encrease in our J ustification, 

* And therefore it is plain, that not 
only Faith, as it is a distinct virtue or gift 
by itself, is requisite to our Justifiralion ; 
but also the other gifts of the Grace of 
God, with a desire to do Good Works, 
proceeding of the same Grace,* ‘‘ And 
whereas, in certain places of Scripture, 
our Justification is ascribed to Faith with- 
out any further addition, or mention, or 
any other virtue or gift of God ; it is to 
be understood of Faith in the second ac- 
ception, as before is declared in the Atti- 
ele of Faith ,* wherein the fear of God, 
repentance, hope, and charity, be included 
and comprised ; all which must be joined 
together in our Justification : so that no 
Faith is sufficient to Justification or Salva- 
tion, but such a Faith as worketh liy cha- 
rity ; as is plainly expressed by St. Paul 
in his Epistle, to the Galatians. And that 
also our Good Works, which wc do, b^ng 
once justified, by faith and charity, avail 
both to the conservation and perfection of 
the said virtues in ns, and also to tire eti- 
c reuse and end of our Justification and 
everlasting Salvation. 

** And although wo can never be josti^ 
fied without these gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
faith, repentance, hope, chanty, with de- 
sire and study to bring forth Good Works; 
yet it is to be understood, that nevertheless 
we be justified gratis, that is to $ay, 
freely; forasmuch as all other gifts or 
works, Wliereby our Justification is 
wrought and accomplished, come of the 
free mercy and grace of God, and not of 
oor deserving : ifp that onr pride and gloiy 
in diivselves, anA our own worthiness, is 
utjforly lexckp^d* For we be not able 
of oiiheites', as pf ourselves, not so much 
as ai^y our abler 

. ness an^spAcienSy^'is of God, which giveth 
us the itid gifts, of his own inestimable 
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goodness, and dotli also assist ut witA his 
Holy Spirit, and strengthen lis to keep bia 
commandments.” P. S3. 

We shall not now advert to the 
chapter f)n Good Works, as the 
consideration "of it must unavoid- 
ably be* postponed ; but as the reader 
has been furnished with all the pas- 
sages quoted by the Christian Ob- 
server, under the heads of Faith, 
Free-will, and Justification, and with 
a few mord which*appear useful for 
clearing up diflicultios, we shall now 
briefly state the charges which have 
been founded upon these extracts, 
and endeavour to shew their futility. 

The article on faith is said to be 
erroneous in two important particu- 
lars: first, ill asserting that there 
are tw^o kinds of faith ; of which 
one is the gift of God, is the entry 
into all goodness, &c. &c. ; and 
yet may possibly be a dead faith, 
Christ. Obs. p. 39; secondly, in 
teaching that the other and belter 
faith does not justify as a separate 
virtue, but as meaning obedience 
to the whole doctrine and obedi- 
ence of Christ.” Christ. Obs. p. 176. 
The first of these objections is child- 
ish and trifling. The Homily on 
Faith most expressly asserts, “ Lest 
any man should be deceived for lack 
of right understanding, jt is dili- 
gtnily to he noted that faith is taken 
in the Scriptures two manner of 
ways.” This quotation saves us the 
trouble of entering farUier into the 
question : it is decisive against the 
Observer, and shews the partiality 
with which he reasons. — But the 
first dead faith is called a gilt of 
Ood, and the entry hi Clnistian 
religion. The Homily describes it 
to be a persuasion and belief in 
man’s heart whereby he knoweth 
ihat there is a God, and agreeth pnto 
all truth of God’s most holy word', 
contained in Holy Scripture,” Now 
if this be not a gift of God« we 
should be very glad toknowr from 
what quarter it is derived; if it 
be not the entry intp, Chrim<M|fUy. 
wc should also wish to learn whUt is 
pluvious to or before it. The only 
possible ground upon which the ob- 


jection can be maint lined, is the 
irresistibility of divine grace, ni^ 
th% final perseverance of all 
have been awal^ned. And yett|feite 
doctrines in their most concentrated' 
form, have been separated by m 
quibble, from the gross absurdities 
to which they lead ; and the Assem- 
bly’s Confession of faith, Art. x. 4r 
informs us that .those who are not, 
predestinated to life, and therefore 
cannot be saved, ** may be called by 
the^uiuistry of th^avord, and may 
have some common operations of the 
spirit.” Will the Christian Observer 
accuse the puritans of popery ? ^ 

The second charge against the 
definition of faith is more serious. 
The Critic sets out with saying that 
faith is used in the Necessary Eru- 
dition as meaning obedience to 
the whole doctrine and religion of 
Christ.” These words, as the reader 
will observe, certainly do occur in 
the extracts given by the Observer ; 
but do they authorise him to assert 
ihat there is a contradiction between 
the Homilies and the Necessary 
Erudition ; the latter asserting, and 
the former denying that we are jus- 
tified by faith and works conjointly? 
The words of the Erudition are al- 
ready before the reader. The Ho- 
mily on Salvation says that nothing 
is required towards justification “on 
our part but true and lively firith in 
the merits of Jesus Christ.” 

“ Nevertheless this sentence that we be 
justified by faith only is not so meant 
by them (the Fathers,) that the said 
justifying faith, is alone in iqan without 
true repentance, hope, and charity, dread, 
and the fear of God, at any time or season.” 

And it is added shortly after that 
though this doctrine, justification by 
faith, be never so true, 

^tr^, must also be 

iriily understood^ 

ed, lest carnal men w<riP!:^ke. mdustly 
occasion thereby to live carnally 

And tiien follow the Homilies on 
Faith and Good Works, whichi jW- 
thc plA-in * declaration here sftM 
to be necessary, and of which the 
principal und leading purpose is to 
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fihew that the hue and lively faith 
is never separated from good works. 
We .have already seen that the Ho- 
mily mentions twotsorts of faith. 
The latter then is defined ‘‘ a sure 
trust and confidence of the mercy 
of God through Jesus Christ," in 
consequence of which mercy we 
shall be forgiven if we return to him 
by repentance, and 

** His mercy will not be finally with- 
drawn from us if we trust in Lini and com- 
mit ourselves \v))o)l|f unto him, han^ only 
upon him, and (^It fipoti him ready to obey 
and serve him. This is tlie true, lively, 
nj^feigned, Christian faith, and is not in 
the motitli and outward profession only, 
hut it liveth and stirreth inwardly in the 
heart. And this faith ?> not without hope 
and trust in God, nor without the love of 
God, and of our neighbours, nor without 
the fear of God, nor without the desire to 
hear God’s word, and to follow the same 
in eschewing evil and doing gladly all good 
works.” 

Several other passages are equally 
decisive; we have loom for one 
only. 

■ St. John siith, * This is the love of 
God, that we should keep hU command- 
ments/ And St. John wrote not this as a 
subtle proposition devised of his own fan- 
tasy, but as a most ceitain and necessary 
truth ; taught unto him by Christ himself, 
the eternal and infallible verity ; who in 
many places doth most clearly afiiriii, that 
faith, hope, and charity, cannot consist 
without good and godly works. Of faith 
he saith, < he lliat helieveth in the Son hath 
everlasting life, cVc.’ Now fotasniuch as 
he tliat beiieveth in Christ hath everlasting 
life, it most needs consequently follow, 
that he that hath faith must liave also 
good works, and be studious to observe 
God's commandments obodiently ; for to 
them that have evil w'orks and' lead their 
life in ilisobedience and ti'arisgre.ssioo of 
God's commandments without repentance, 
pertaineth not everlasting fife but ever- 
lasting death." 

Can It bn , asserted after reading 
these, plain declarations, that the 
is Popish and at va|:iance 
wilh the Homilies because it 'defines 
fidih as including or never being 
witK^bt obedience? Can tlv?re be 
any doubt respecting the Observer’s 
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rfial reasons for not confronting and 
contrasting one with the other ? 
And is it not quite consistent with 
his ordinary candour to compare 
what the Erudition ^ays of Faith 
with the Homily on Salvation, not 
adverting in any one instance to the 
Homily on Faith ? 

Where our own authorised formu- 
laries are so clear and conclusive it 
is hardly necessary to have recourse 
to foreign documents, but the fol- 
lowing extracts from the German 
Confessions are short, and to the 
purpose. The xxth Article of the 
Augsburg Confession, Dejida says, 

" Prinmm igitnr de fide et jnstifica^ 
tione sic docents Cliristiis apte complexus 
est Miinmam Evatigelii, com Liiric ul- 
timo jubet praedicari in nomine suo Pie- 
nitentiam et Remissionem Pcccatonim. 
Nam Evangelium arguit peccata, et re- 
qiiirit picuitentiam ; et simul ofi'ert reniiii- 
sionem peccatonim propter Cbristum 
gratis, non propter nostram dignitatem. 
£t sicut universalis cst pcenitenlia^. prsedi- 
catio, ita et promissio gratise universalis 
eat, etc. etc. Quanqitam igitnr contritio 
aliqua sen psenitentia nccessaria est, tanien 
sentiendiim est, condoiiari nofns remis- 
sioncm peccatoruin gratis propter Cliri&tiim, 
non propter dignitatem contritionis.” 

And again in the article of Good 
W^orks, it is said, Todd, p. 156. 

Evangelium pra'dicat paciiitcntiam, 
nec exibtere Fides potest nisi in hU qui 
pwnitenliam agunt/' 

The Saxonic Confession, Todd, 
p. 176, is also in perfect conformity 
with the English Homilies, 

** ideo in Ecclesiis nostris dicitur, Pide 
solA justifiranturs Quod sic intelligirous 
ct declaramua. Gratis, propter solui^ me- 
diatorem, non propter nostram coiitHtio- 
nem sen alia nostra merita donatnur re- 
missione peccaiortnn et reconcilhitioDe. 
Etsi enim contritio et aU^^virtutes miilta: 
cum :^de seu hac fidueik, simul acrendun- 
tur ti^en hte vittut^s non sunt causa sen 
fnerittmtrembsionispeccatorum, nec prop- 
ter eas {iei»4ma pli^et.” 

tbe article on Free^ 
willVwfaich, ai the Christian Ob^ 
server admits, declares! the absolute 
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iiccetisiiy of preventing grace,* but 
maintains at the same time, thdt 
men may co-operate' with, or resist 
it. The Critic’s remarks upon this 
subject are triumphant and unan- 
swerable. Ftrst, there is no Homily 
on Freewill, and no article on Free- 
will ; and therefore the Church and 
the Erudition must be at variance. 
Secondly, there is not a word in the 
foreign confessions on freewill ; Lu- 
ther havirfg cvcif been known to 
A^ri(e de servo arbitrio : lastly, the 
article in the I’opish Necessary Eru- 
flition itself might well have borne 
a similar title, and is altogether 
most self contradictory. The sub- 
ject is thus dispatched by a string of 
assertions; and the whole matter 
summarily disposed of in little bet- 
ter than half a page. 

With respect to the Homilies, it 
is quite certaiu that no one of them 
bears the title of a Homily on free 
wijl ; but that upon the misery of 
all mankind enters at considerable 
length into the state of man ; and is 
in no wise inconsistent with the 
Erudition. For to be inconsistent 
with it, the Homily must either say 
that grace is irresistible, or that it is 
unnecessary. The first question is 
not expressly raised and decided ; 
but whenever it is ^mentioned 
throughout the volume, we always 
are given to understand that man 
may resist if he pleases. The fol- 
lowing passages can be understood 
in no other sense* 

These great and merciful benefits of 
God, (viz. salvation by Christ through 
faith) if they be well considered, do neither 
minister unto us occasion to be idle and 
to live witliout doing any good works, 
neither yet stir us up by any means to do 
evil things ; but contrariwise, if we he not 
desperate persons^ and our hearts harder 
than stones, they move us to render our- 
selves wholly unto God, &c. &C.” 'Horn, 
on Salvation. 

« Snell is the true/aith which the Scrip- 
ture (loth so iiiiuHi commend ; the which, 
when it secih and eonsidcreth what God 
Imtli done for us, is also moved iltrough 
continual assistance of the Spirit of God, 
to serve and please hini) &c. considering 


Imw clearly, without oiit tlcservings, we 
have received his mercy and pardop 
freely,’* Horn, on Faith. 

If you feel and perceive such a*di|i|b 
(a true lively faitW) in you ; rejoice in If'; 
and be diligent to maintain and keep ft 
still in you ; let it he dailif increasing'^ 
and more and more by well working, and 
so shall yc be sure that you shall please 
God by this faith, and at length, as other 
faithful men have done, so siial) yon, when 
his will is, come to him, and loceive the 
end and final reward of your faith.’* Horn, 
on Faith. 

Wherefore as you have any zeal to 
the right and pure knowpog of God ; as 
you have any regard to your own souls and 
to the life that is to come, that is both 
without pain ^d without end, apply your- 
selves chiefiy above all things to read and 
to hear God's word, inaik diligently 
therein what his will is you should do; 
and with all your endeavours apply your- 
selves to follow the same. First you 
must have an assured fatih in God, and 
give yoursthss wholly unto him, &c, 

Hoin. on Good Woiks. 

We do not mean to say that these 
passages are as well calculated to 
stop the mouth of a Calvinist, as 
the definitions of free will in the 
Necessary Erudition ; but we main- 
tain that the two are perfectly re- 
concilcable and consistent ; that 
there is no reason why the same 
person may not have been the 
author of both ; and that the 
omissions, for they are nothing 
more, in the latter w ork, are suffi- 
ciently accounted for t)y what w’as 
suggested in the conclusion of a 
former article upon this subject, re- 
specting Cranmer's obvious motives 
for avoiding controversy and disr 
pute. The same circumstances will 
also explain why the tenth Article, 
that on Free-will, was drawn up in 
its present form. It was directed 
against Pelagianism under all its 
modifications, and having asserted 
the indispensable, necessity Oif pre- 
venting and assisting grace, leaves 
the qpestion of man’s co-operation, 
or resistance, undecided. 

The remarks of llu‘ Christian 
Obseiycr ’Upon the (German Con- 
fwisious arc much le.^s excusable. 
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<< Luther liad* his own notions iU 
libera Arbitrio,'* which would have 
led him to give it another title ; lie 
mit^tioned the Augaburgh Confes* 
Sion ; and “ we do not find one 
word in it upon the subject/* P. 
180 . ! ! The temerity of the last as- 
sertion is astonishing ; since the 
XVIIL Augustan Article commen- 
ces with De Libra Arbitrio docent ; 
and there is no w'ant of observations 
on the same subject in the Saxon 
Confession. ^ 

But not to dwell upon what can 
hardly be an intentional misrepre- 
Sfutation, how stands the real case 
respecting the German Confessions. 
The Christian Observer, p. 33. 
mentions " Dr. Laurence’s eminent 
Bampton Lectures and speaks 
repeatedly of Mclancthon in endear- 
ing and familiar terms. Now wc 
ask whether he will admit, or if not, 
whether he can refute the Doctor s 
eminent exposition of the sentiments 
of that celebrated man. If he 
should prefer the latter, we are 
ready to bear what he can urge ; if 
the former, we have only to observe 
that he stands at once self-answered, 
and can have no pretence for be- 
lieving that the Confession of Augs. 
burgh is at variance with the Ne. 
cessary Erudition. For having 
shewn that Luther approved of 
Melancthon's Loci Theologici, and 
that this work is decidedly anti- 
calvinistic ; Dr. Laurence concludes 
his argument in the following terms : 

Oo thfe whole, therefore, it seems 
certain that the Lutherans, at every pe- 
riod, maintaioed the resistibility of grace, 
and the co-operation of the mind with it 
after a previons conversion of heart, in the 
prodaction of gennine holiness; and that 
when their creed be^ to be settled they 
admitted likewbe a co-operation daring 
tlio aet conversion itself : for such a 
tenet^jflMavowedly embraced in a work 
parpt&^^drawn np to comprise an unso- 
phii|fmed explanation of their fa^fb, by 
tlie^Jthor of their public confusion, and 
as 4ill^ ludveisally received and studied.’* 
Ba^. Lect. p. 312. ^ 

If the reader be de3irous of fur« 
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flier information on the subject, let 
him consult tlie work itself ; it will 
convince hitia^ if he is to be con- 
vinced, that the unsophisticated 
sentiments of the first and ablest 
Protestants are pcS^fectlv in «unison 
with that definition of free will 
which is pronounced Popish, and 
self contitfkdictory by the Christian 
Observer. 

But to proceed to th^ article on 
Justification. On this, as upon the 
articulum stantis vel cadentis Cal- 
vinismi ; Mr. Todd's Reviewer puts 
forth his whole powers of citation 
and assertion, and is more on his 
guard than ever against the danger 
of confronting. The errors of the 
Erudition on this head, and its 
contradiction to the Homilies, are 
proved after a singular manner ; the 
following long quotation is given 
from Hooker. 

Christ hatli merited to make us just ; 
but as a medicine which is made for health 
doth not heal by being made, but by being 
applied, so by tiie merits of Christ there 
ran be no justification without the appli- 
cation of his merit Thus far we join 
hands with the Church of Rome* Where- 
in then do we disagree? We disagree 
about the nature aud essence of the medi- 
cine whereby Christ ciireth our disease ; 
about the tnanner of applying it; about 
the number nnd the power of meant which 
God requiretb in uSf for the effectual ap- 
plying thereof to our soul’s comfbrt. 
When they [the Papists] are required to 
shew what the righteousness is whereby a 
Christian man is justified, they answer, 
that it is a divine spiritual quality ; which 
quality received into the sool doth first 
make it to be one of them who were boro 
of God, and, secondly, endue it with 
power to bring forth each works as they^ 
do that are born of him, ..... .thiit it 

roaketh the sonl amiable and graded in 
the sight of God, in regard whereof it is 
termed grace; that it purgeth, purifieth, 
and washelh out all the stuns and polln- 
tions of sins ; that by it, through the merit 
rf Christy we are delivered as from sin, so 
from eternal deatli and condemnation, the- 
reward of sin. This grace they will have 
to be appfied by infusion ; to the end that, 
as the h^y is warm by the heat which is 
in the bmly, so the soul might be righteous 
by inherent grace ; which grace they make 
cfipabie of increase ; as tlie body may be 
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more and more warm, so ||bie soul 
and mtn'e justified^ accor&g as grace 
should be augmented ; the augmentation 
whereof is merited hf good ivonUy as good 
wor/ts ai^ made meritorious by it. Where- 
fore the first receipt of grace in their 
divinity is* the first justification; the tit- 
crease thereof, the second jiistificdiion. 
As grace may be inereased by the merit of 
good works, so it may he diminished by 
the demerit of sins venial ; it may be lost 
by mortal sin. Inasmuch, therefoie, as 
it is net'dfiil in the ont^case to repair, in 
the other to recovery the loss which is 
made, the infusion of grace hath her snn- 
after-meals ; for the which cause they 
make many ways to apply the infusion of 
grace. It is applied to infants through 
baptism^ without either faith or woi fis^ 
and in tlieni really it taketh away original 
sin, and the punishment due unto it; is 
applied trs infidels and wicked men in the 
first justification, llirougli baptism without 
works, yet not without faith, and it taketh 
away both sins actual and oiigiudl, toge- 
ther with all whatsoever piinivsiinicnt, eter- 
nal or temporal, theicby deserved. Unto 
such ns have attained the first justifivution 
— that is to say, the (iist receipt of giace 
— it IS ai>tdied fartlier by g<'od works, to 
the ineroji*,r of I'oimcr giace, which is the 
second justification. If tlioy work more 
and inoie, grace doth more increase, and 

they are more and more justified.'* 

“ To such as have lost it lli rough mortal 
sin, it is applieil by the sacidmeiit (us they 
call It) of penance, which ^dcraIt^ent hath 
foicc to confer giace anew; yet ni such 
sort, that being so coiiferredf it hath 
not altogether so much power as at the 
first. For it only cleaiiselh out the stain 
or guilt of sin conmntted, and changeth 
the punishment eternal into a temporal 
satisfactory punishment here, if time do 
serve; if not, liereaftcr to be enduied, 
except it be lightened by masses, works 
of charity, pilgrimages, fasts, and such 
like ; or else shortened by pardon lor 
term, or by plenai y pardon quite rortiovcd 
and taken away. This is the mystery op 
riiE MAN OP SIN. This maze the Church 
of Home doth cause her followers to tread, 
when they ask her the way to justification. 
1 cannot stand now to iiiirip this building, 
and sift it piece by piece ; only I will pass 
it by in few words; that that may befal 
Babylon, in the presence of that which 
God hath builded, as happened unto 
Dagon before the arkf” — (Discourse of 
Justification, Hooker’s Works, Oxford, 
1793. vol. iii. pp. 431—436.) Christian 
Observer. 

Remembrancer, No. 24, 


This extract is followed by abroad 
but unsupported declaration, that 
theit is a fundamental agreement 
between this desiiription of Popety 
by Hooker, and the justification of 
the Necessary Erudition ; and it hav- 
ing been sliewii very satisfactorily, 
that the former is at variance with 
the Homilies and Articles, it follows 
of course, that the latter is in the 
same predicament. But there never 
was a more absurd and preposterous 
assertion, than that on which this 
argument rests ; excepting indeed 
an attempt lo press Barrow into the 
same service. The whole is satisii 
factorily cleared, and the popish 
view confuted in the most masterly 
manner h\ Barrow, on Justification 
by Faith.’' Christ. Observ. p. 41. 
As the reviewer pronounces every 
thing popish, that is aiiti-calvinisticp 
and Barrow’s sermon is a complete 
confutation of the Calvinistic <loc- 
trines respecting justification, the 
boldness of this appeal is entitled to 
some commendation. But Hooker 
and Barrow will enable us to clear 
np and explain the oiiiy real difti- 
ciilty in the article extracted from 
the Erudition; and the Christian 
Observer is entitled to our hearty 
thanks for referring us to such excel- 
lent authority, 

llookerks Sermon is an answer to 
the Puritans of his day ; who were 
«*nraged with him for saying, that 
many of our popish ancestors were 
proliably saved ; and his argument 
is, that as the popish doctrines, 
tliough erroneous, diil not deny the 
foundations off^liristianity, hut only 
oxerturned th(‘m by conseipience ; 
there might he salvation within the 
Ib.man pale. In the course of this 
argument, he necessarily adverts to 
justification; and he introduces the 
long extr^t, which we have copied 
from the Christian Obseiwer, by the 
following words ; 

There is a glorifying righteousness of 
men in the world to come, as theie is a jiis- 
tifjiug and sanctifying righteousness hera. 
The righteSiisness wherowith we shall be 
clothed in the world to couic, is both per- 
4 Y 
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feet and inherent. That whereby we ^rc 
jastified heie, is perfect, but not inherent. 
That whereby we are sanctified, is iidie- 
rent, but not perfect. Tliis o|»eiieth a way 
to the miderstanding Sf tliat "rand ques- 
tion, which liauceth yet in controversy be- 
tween ns and the Ciniich of Koine, about 
the matter of justifying i ighteonsness.” 

And to the siine purpose is ano- 
ther passage, which immtdiatdy fol- 
lows our critic’s quotation ; as this 
immediatvh/ pr reeded it. 

“ Yon >ee theiefore, that the Church of 
Konic, by leaching justification by inheient 
giace, dotli pervert the truth of Christ , 
and that, by the hands of the Ipostles, we 
Jfeave received otherwise tliaii she teacheth. 
Now concerning the righteousness of sanc- 
tification, we deny it not to be inherent ; 
we grant, that unless we woik, wc have it 
not, only we distinguish it as a thing dif- 
ferentiii nature fioni the lighteoiisncss of 
justification : we arc lighteous the one way 
by the faith of Abraliain ; the otlier way, 
except we do the works of Abraham, we 
are not righteous. Of the one St. Paul 
saith, To him that worketh not, Init believ- 
eth, faith is counted for righteousness ; of 
the other, St. John, Qni faeit jnstUinm, 
Justus fst; he is lighteons, that vrorketh 
nghteousness. Of the one, St. Paul doth 
piove, by Abraham's example, tliat we 
have it of faith without works, of the 
other, St. James, by Abraham’s example, 
that by works wc have it, and not only by 
faith.'* 

Further on, tlie error of the Pa- 
pists is extenuated bv the same argu- 
ment. 

Did flfry hold, that we cannot be 
saved by Cliiist, without good works? We 
ourselves th, I think ^ all say as much: 
with this construction, salvation being 
taken as in that sentence, (Jorde creditnr 
ad justitiam ; ore Jit confessio ad saliUem, 
Except infants, and men cut off upon the 
point of their conversion ; of the rest, none 
shall sec God, but such as seek peace and 
holiness, though not as a cause, yet as a way 
they will walk, which will be saved. Did 
they bold that without works, we are not 
justified ? Take jiistificatiori so as it may 
also imply sanctification , and St. James 
doth say as much. For except there, be 
an ambiguity in the same term, St. Paul 
and St. James do contradict ed'ch other j 
which cannot be. Nov/ there is no arahi- 
gaity in the name either of faith or of 
works ; being meant by them* both in one 
and; the same sense. Finding, therefore. 


that justification is spoken of by St. ParrI, 
without implying sanctification, when he 
proveth that a man is justified by faith 
without works; finding al»o, that justifica- 
tion doth sometime imply sanctification 
also with it, 1 suppose nothing to be more 
sound, than so to interpret >>t. James 
speaking not in that sense, but in this.'* 

And having shewn that sanctd^yini; 
righteousiiebs may be either actual 
or habitual; the whole is concluded 
in the following' words: 

‘‘ Which, being attentively maikod, 
sheweth plainly, how the faith of true be- 
lievers cannot be divorced from hope and 
love ; how faith is a part of sanctification, 
and yet unto jnstilieatioii neceshary ; how 
faith IS perfected by s;ood works, and not 
works of ours Ml lliotil faith , fiiiall;y, how 
our fatheis might hold, that wc -aic jnsti- 
tied by faith alone, wm/ yet hold truly ^ that 
without worhSf ue ane not justified.*’ 

Thus far Hookei ; who is clearly 
an advocate, not an opponent, for 
the Necessaiy Erudition; and shews 
that its statements, even if they shali 
be thought ambiguous, have still the 
aulliority of the Apostles themselves, 
and are complelely distinct from 
‘ the maze of the C huveh of Rome/ 
and ‘ the in>stery of the Man of 
Sin.* Jiarrow , as might he expect- 
ed, is still more expressly of the 
same opinion. lie slreiiuously com- 
bats the" ))opish notion of Justifica- 
tion, being an infusion of spiritual 
habits and powers ; a notion indeed 
which bears a stiong atlinity to Cal- 
viuistic Regeneration, but none w hat- 
soever to any doctrine inculcated by 
our Church. He admits, that St- 
Paul docs occasionally include sanc- 
tification in the idea of justification; 
but he protests against adopting tins 
less precise sense of tlie word, in 
arguing upon disputed and doubtful 
points. He admits also, that the 
Fathers, and even Austin himself, 
used the terra in the more compre- 
hensive signification ; but still eon- 
tcuds, and completely proves, that 
it ought only to be employed by us 
in the sense of forgiveness of sins- 
When then docs this take place, ac- 
cording to the satisfactory, cleaij 
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and ‘ mastcrlv explaiialioii’ uf Bar- 
row? 

Upon snch considcrationf, I conceive 
that St, Paul’s justification chiefly doth re- 
spect that act of i»racc, winch God con- 
M^iieth to us at 'our baptism. But far- 
ther : 

“ The vir tuc and eft'oct of that first 
jiisiif}ing act, doth continue (we abide in 
a justified state) so long as we do peiforni 
tlie conditions imposed by God, and nndcr- 
taken by us^ lU our Jirst juslifivation ; 
holding fast the profission of our hope, 
v'itlioiit wavering , keeping faith, and a 
good conscience; so long as we do not for- 
feit the benefit of that grace, by making 
shipwreck of faith, and a good conscience; 
I elapsing into infidelity, or profaneness of 
life. Our case is plainly like to that of a 
subject, who having rebelled against his 
|iiince, and thence incurred his displea- 
sure ; bift having afteiward, upon Ins sub- 
mission, by the cleiiuncy of iiis piiiice, 
obtained an act of paidon, i estoriiig him 
to favour, and enjoyment of the piotection 
and privileges suitable to a loyal subject, 
doth continue in lids state, until, by for- 
saking his nllcgiancc, and ruiioing again 
into rebellion, be so losetb the benefit of 
that pardon, tliat his offence is aggravated 
♦hereby ; so if we do persevere firm in 
faith and obedience, we shall, (according 
to the purport of the evangelical covenant) 
i ontiniie in the state of grace and favour 
with God, and in effect remain justified ; 
fitberwise the viituc of our justification 
ceaseth; and we in regaid llieieto are nioie 
ileepiy involved in guilt. 

“ 3, Although justification eliicfly sigiii- 
fiotli the fiist act of giace toward a Chris- 
tian at his baptism, yet (according to ana- 
logy of reason, and affinity in the nature 
of things) vvery dispnuation of ptij'don 
grunted upon repmtanc(\ may sided 
jush/ication; for as particular acts of re- 
peiiiauce, upon the commission of any par- 
ticular .dns, do not so much differ in na- 
ture, as in measure oi degree, from that 
general conveisioii, practised in embracing 
the Gospel : so tlie grace vouchsafed upon 
these penitential acts, is only in largeness 
of extent, and solemnity of administration, 
diversified from that; especially considei- 
ing,that repentance after baptism, is but a 
reviving of that first great resolution, the 
renovation of the grace then exhibited ; 
that the whole transaction in this case is 
blit a reinstating the covenant then made 
(and afterward by transgression infringed) 
upon the same terms, which were then 
agreed upon ; that consequently (by con- 
giuoiis analogy) this remission of sins, and 


restoring to favour, granted to a penitent, 
are only the former justification reinforced : 
whence they may bear its name ; hut whe-* 
thcr St. I'diil fcvei mcancth the word to 
signify thus, T cMiinUt ufiiifn. 

Now accoi ding to each of these no- 
tions, all good Christians may he said to 
liave been justified ; tliey have been justi- 
fie<l by a geneial abolition of tlicir sms, 
and reception into God’s favour in bap- 
tism ; they so far have enjoyed the viitue 
of that gracious dispensation, and conti- 
nued in a jiislificd state, as tliey have per- 
sisted in faith and obedience ; they have, 
iipor^falliiig into sin, and rising thence by 
repentance, been justified by particular re- 
inissions. So that having been justified by 
faith, they have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus C/ln ist.” — Burrow's Worhf, 
vol. ii. p. 61, 

\Vc liiioAv not how a fair or valid 
olijectinn can lie taken against the 
quotations from Ihe Necessary Eru- 
dition, by pel sons who have pro- 
nounced this sevnioii masterly and 
satisfactory. The Eniditioii cer- 
tainly speaks of a first and of a sub- 
se(|uoiit justification ; and perhaps 
it may not distinguish between jus- 
tification and sanctification, with the 
logical precision of Hooker. But 
where are we told, that the former 
is a divine spiritual quality, and is 
infused into the soul by grace ; or 
that the increa'.e of grace is the se- 
cond jus! ifica lion I Hiese are errors 
ascribed to the Papist, by Hooker; 
and to the Necessary Eiudition, by 
the Christian ObserMT. But the 
charge in tlie hitter case is totally 
unsujiported ; it is the bare assertion 
of an ardent euiitroversiahst, and is 
contradicted e^ en by his ow’n extracts 
from the work which he eftilea\ours 
to cry down. He allows imiced that 
jiistificalioii is in one place defined, 
“ a reputing and taking men for 
just he cannot deny, though he 
lias thought proper to forget and 
conceal, that it is spoken of repeat- 
edly as synonymous with reconcilia- 
tion to Ciod (Todd, p. 2i5, 29.) ; 
and synonymous wnth salvation, 
(Todd, p, 37.); yet he has the cou- 
rage 1o aAirm that it is re presen I e<l 
as a quality,’ merely because he finds 
it in one place explained as makin;^ 
4 Y 2 
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us righteous afoi'e God, and in nno- 
Iber as encreasiug, and waxing. 
The former phrase is dianietricaHy 
opposed to the Poptny with whieli 
he wishes to confound it. For the 
p( pish jnstiiication was inherent; 
and rendered men righteous in them- 
selves ; to be nimle righteous afore 
God, is to be pronounced righteous 
or innocent by him, with(»ut any 
merit which could entitle us to such 
a distinction. The other expres- 
sions, iiicieasing and waxing/’ in 
justilication, may be easily explain- 
ed upon the principles of Hooker, 
owns, and even contends, for 
the propriety of using the word occa- 
sionally, as including Minetification. 

Nor are St. Pauh St. Janies, and 
St. John, the only authorities for so 
doing. The Augsburg confession, 
(Todd, 1(52.) speaking of faith and 
other heroic virtues, gifts of (iod, 
says, 

“ l>ebet autem aU haic dona acccderc 
exercitalio nostra, quae et con.servat ca, 
€t meretur incrementum ; illii 1 * //«- 
l^nti dabilur,* Et Augustinus praeclaie 
dixit, Dilectio meretur incrementum dilce^ 
tioms cum \idelicet exercetiir. Uabent 
enim bona opera piaeinia ruiu in hac vita, 
turn post liarsc vitam, in uUi acteni^. Quid 
enim Ecclesiain hac vita subiceta rst rruci 
etinorti corporali, diffennitiir piaeniiu plt- 
raque ad fiituiain vitam quae etiamsi per 
misericordiam certo propter Christnni con- 
tingit his qui hducia Chiisti justifirati sunt, 
tameu etiain est coinpensatio bunoruin ope- 
mm, jaxta iJltid, * Pierces vexira vopiosa 
est in catis- ” 

The conclusion of this quotation 
might perhaps have been reserved 
till we cotne to the consideration of 
good works ; hut we thought it belter 
on the whole to produce it nowq as 
we have ample materials in store for 
that part of the question ; and ere 
another month comes round, the 
Augsburg confession >vill, in all pro- 
bability, have been denounced as 
Popish by the Observer: and Au- 
gustin, and Luther, and Melapcthon, 
he held up to the scorn of the Pro- 
testant church, for teaching the 
merit and reward of goods works, 
end the waxing and increasing of 


not Calvinistic. 

the gracious gifts of God. And if 
the reader be desirous of further 
proof of their guilt, we refer him to 
the sixth article of the Augsburg 
confession, (Todd, p. J47.), where 
we are told, “ (Juod (him fide reeon- 
ciliainur, nceesiario sequi defiet / wa- 
titia honorum operant;* and that 
those who commit mortal sin, “ nee 
fidci jiistitiam in-c just ilium bonorum 
opernm relinent.” 

The Homilies,- it must ho con- 
fessed, do not expressly sjieak of a 
second or final justdieatioii. Put 
having stated that word to mean 
remission of sins, tiie Homily on 
Salvation proceeds to say, 

** Therefore we iun‘-t tru*^! only iiiGocrs 
mercy, and that sacntice, which our High 
Priest and Savioiii, C^lnist Jesus the Son 
of God, once otl’ereil foi us upon the cross 
to obtuiii theichy (iod's grace and remis- 
sion, as well of our on^iiidt sin in baptism, 
as of all art mil sin eomimtteti h> us after 
onr baptihiii, if v etnihj repent and emvet i 
nnfeignedly again,'" 

Here is a first and a second re- 
mission ; and the bccoiid i> made to 
depend upon repentance; and if for 
remission wc substitute ils syiionyine 
justification, then we leave here the 
very iloctriiie of the popish and an- 
necessarv Krndition: we have a 
second just ifu ation, and that justi- 
fication tlependmg upon penance. 
For though the Chiist*aii Observer 
considers penance us a \u vv word, 
invented by Mr. Todd, and a cer- 
tain Cuinherland vicar,’' and put for- 
ward by them under the sanction of 
the Primate, vvitli a design ol getting 
rid of the good old word repentance ; 
yet Latimer makes use both of the 
word and of the doctrine. ** May 
we rise from sin ? Yes, that we may, 
for God hath provided a remedy for 
us. What is that? Forsooth pen- 
ance, We must have the staff of 
peuauce, and rise up withal.” Lati- 
mtr*8 Sermons, p. 227. Agere peni- 
teniiam, to do penance, is declared 
necessary in the German confessions 
again and again. And Joy, one of 
the write^rs whom the Rev. Legh 
Richmond has dignified with the title 
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of fathers of the English Church, 
inforims us truly (Yol. i. p. 548.) 
that penance is a tilrniug to God ; 
“ whereby of the sincere fear of 
God, as man humbled ackiiovvledg- 
eth hii? sin, and so all his whole life 
he maketh now.*' This worthy man's 
writing'i abound with all sorts of 
absurdities ; he states only two pages 
further on, that justifying faith al- 
ways precedes rej>eiitance ; and he 
contradicts the ilornilie.s and the 
Articles as often as they ftdl in his 
way; but still he is well qualified to 
give the Christian Observer a lecture 
upon the comparative antiquity of 
j»enance and repentance. We can 
refer the critic, however, to a more 
authenlic source of information; 
from wdiich he will learn, to his no 
small surprise, that p< nanee is <ine 
thing, and the sacrannmt of penance 
another ; and also that the anthors 
and admirers of tlie Erudition are 
not always int<‘nt upon opposing 

the genuirie cause of good w’orks 
and seriptnral holiness.’' The fol- 
low'ing are (he ])rincipal passages in 
the article on the sacrament of pen- 
ance : and though they have not 
been ([noted by Mr. To(kl, th.ey are 
[dainly of great importance to the 
question before us; and j>rove llie 
real meaning of the Necvs^saiy Eru- 
dition, w hen it declares peiiauee an 
indis|>en'able condition in the justi- 
fication of an adult, 

“ Ponanco is an inward sorrow and grief 
ofthclipart for tlu* sins bj n« done and 
commit l<'d, and an haired and detestation 
of the same, uitli an earnest desire to be 
purged from tlieni, and to recover again 
the grace and favour oftiod by such means 
and remedies as God hath appointed for 
the obtaining thereof. For he that saiih 
he is Sony for Ins offences, committed 
against the high majesty of God, and yet 
still contimicth or intemieth to continue in 
the same, is no penitent person, but a dis- 
sembler or rather a deiider of penance. 
And tlius is penance commonly taken in 
Scripture, as well in the New as in the 
Old Testament, And this penance is a 
thing so necessary for our salvation, that 
without it no man tliat offendeth God can 
be saved, or attain everlasting life. 

The sacrament of penance is properly 


the absolution pronounced by the priest, 
upon such as be penitent for their sins, 
and so do knowledge and shew 
selves to bn. To the obtaining of Hvbieh 
absolution or siff;i ament of penance be 
required coiitiitiun, confession, and satis- 
faction, as ways and means expedient and 
necessary to obtain the said absolution^ 
In all wliich ways and means faith is neces- 
sarily reqnircd as the ground ami founda- 
tion of all tilings that are to he done for to 
obtain the benefit of the sacrament of 
penance.’’ 

But here we must understand that the 
sadsfactioii which is here spoken of, is not 
so to be taken as tiiouglrtbe penitent sin- 
ner could worthily merit or deserve remis- 
sion of sms, by any pain or pnnishrnen^to 
be by him siifiered, or to make to God any 
just or full recompense, equivalent to the 
sin that he hath committed against him^ 
and so to satisfy ; which be can never do. 
For that satisfaction balb only our Saviour , 
Ciirist bioiiglit 111 ins glorious passion. Bat 
to sdtisf), as beiu' ir meant by satisfaction^ 
is to please God with an humble lowly 
heart, ready to biing foith the fruits of 
penance, and to bring them forth in deed, 
as in alms, pi aver, and fasting, with all such 
means as may serve for the cutting away 
of the occasion of sin, as the minister shall 
think good according to (lie word of God ; 
and with such weeping, lamenting, and 
wailing, as do burst out of the Iicart with 
a full purpose to lead a new life , and there- 
with to forgive all men tiicir trespasses, to* 
restore to ali men, that he hath unjustly 
taken or retained fioin them, to recom- 
pense all liiJits and injuries done by him ; 
aceordinir to hi*( ability and (xnver, and as • 
he may, not only to will, but also to do 
thus to bis iieigliboiir ind(^|'d, wherein the 
neighbour ought to be satisfied.” 

“ Finally, it is to be remembered, that 
notwltll^tandilJg this way before described^ 
is ihe ordiiiaiy mean for penitent sinners to 
obtain remission of sins, and jo be recon- 
ciled to tlie f.ivDiir of God, yet in case 
tliere lack a minister, to pronounce the 
words of absolution, or in time of neces- 
sity, when a sinner hath not sufficient lei- 
sure or opportunity to do the woiks of 
penance before declared, if lie truly repent 
him of Ins sinful life, and with all his heart 
purpose through God’s grace to change 
and amend the same, he shall undoubtedly 
have pardon and forgiveness of all his mis- 
doings* For as Saint Cyprian saith : Even 
in ^he hour of death, when the soul is 
ready to depart out of the body, the great 
mercifq) goodness of God despiseth not 
penance : insomuch that then, neither the 
greatness of sin, nor the shortness of time, 
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nor yet tlie enormity of life, excludeth^ 
from the mercy of God, if there be true 
contrition, and an unfeigned change of the 
heart, fiom sinful conversation. The thief 
that hanged upon the cross, asked mercy 
with a contiito heart, and forthwith was 
made a citizen uf paradise, ami whereas he 
deserved condemnation and punishment, 
this coiitiite heart changed his pain into 
martyrdom, and his blood into baptism.** 
Necessary Erudition^ Art, Sacraments* 

It is not necessary to pursue the 
present subject further; we ba\e 
shewn that the assertions of tne 
Erudition are supported b\ the \ery 
authorities to which their opponent 
appeals in condemnation of them ; 
and that his aj)peal is in fact a mere 
unmeaning flourish, containing no 
specitice evidence, no ‘‘ confront- 
ing ” and no comparisons. If the 
reader, however, should wish for 
more evidence on the subject, vve 
refer him with all contideiice to Dr. 
Lawrence’s eminent lectures. Let 
him read the unanswered arguments 
and quotations contained in that 
work; and then if he should have 
patience to wade through the pages 
upon which we have thought our- 
selves called upon to comment, he 
will exclaim in the words of the 
good critic himself. 

How are wc evci to come at triitli, 
and what is tlic<dogy made by these crude 
and absurd attacks, but an arena, and often 
a disgraceful aiciia, foi the mere display 
of polemical tallies , and tlie dishonour- 
able shouts of paity triumph?” Christifni 
Observer^ p. 19/?. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued, ) 

HIGH PLACES. 

That the Jews were accustomed to 
perform religious rites on high jflaces 
we learn from many passages of 
Scripture. 1 Sam. ix. 12. 1 Sam. 
X. 5.^ay be adduced as instances in 
which they were selected for the 
w'orshijv of the true God, but gene- 
8 


rally speaking we find tlrem alluded 
to as a conformity with idolatrous 
practices. Th ill's Solomon built an 
high pluce for Chemo.'jh, the abomi- 
nation of Moabi in the hill that is 
before Jerusalem. 1 "Kings yi. 7. 
Josiaii, as an act of zealous duty, 
brake dow n and burnt the high place, 
and the altar and the grove which 
Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin, 
had impiously erected, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 15. : and we are assured that 
the apostate Israelites set up images 
on every high hill, on all the tops of 
the mountains, under every green 
tree, and under every thick oak. 
Jerem. ii. 20. iii. 28. Ezek. vi. 13. 
The following jvassages selected 
from the customs ol' nations widely 
spread over the face of the globe, 
prove the truth and antiquity of the 
joactice. 

It seems to have been a long es- 
tablished Opinion that the gods 
dwelt or were partial to high places, 
they being mentioned as a favourite 
abode in several passages of Scrip- 
ture, and in other ancient writings. 
Thus it IS .said of Or[)lieiis, that he 
went with some of his disciples to 
meet Theiodainas, the son of Priam, 
and to partake in a sacritice which 
he every year offered upon the sum- 
mit of a high mountain. Herodotus 
(Clio) says of the Persians, “ their 
custom is to offer from tlie summits 
of the highest mountains sacrifices 
lo Jove, distinguishing by that ap- 
pellation all the expanse of the fir- 
mament.'’ Strabo aLo assirts the, 
same. The oracular temples wire 
indeeil nearly all situated in high 
jilaces, — the people of Cappadocia 
and Pontus observed the like method 
of worship — Mitiiridates upon his 
war witli the Romans, oflered a mag- 
nificent sacrifice to the god of armies 
upon one of the highest mountains in 
Ids domiinons. The oft'erings con- 
sisted exclusive of those customary, 
of wine, honey, oil, and every spe- 
cies of aromatics. 

Kaempfer in his History of Japan, 
Vol. 11. p. 416, says that the Japa- 
nese temples are all most sweetly 
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seated : a curious view of the adja- 
cent country, a spring and rivulet of 
clear water, and the neighbourhood 
of a, grove with pleasant walks, be- 
ing the necessary qualifications of 
those I spots of ground where these 
holy structures are to be built ; for 
they say that the gods are extremely 
delighted with such high and plea- 
sant places. This seems aUo to hav<* 
been the opinion^ of the people of 
the Garrow hills. 

The ancient iuhahitants of the 
Canary islands sacrificed to tlieir 
(jrod ( for they worshipped only one) 
milk and butter. They sacrificed to 
him on the mountains, pouring out 
from earthen vessels oflVrings of 
goats^inilk, and adoring him at the 
same time by lifting up their hands 
towards the beuAens/’ Glasse's CV/- 
7iar^ Islands y p, 7. 

“ The Indians of Goa, Lincliot- 
ten tells us, offer prayers on every 
high hill when tlie^ tra\el, having 
first of all washed their feet/’ Harris 
Collect. 1. ‘2th3. 

“ The festivals in honour of Bud- 
dou are not held in the temples in 
wliieh he is usually worsliipped, but 
at a high hill and a eonseerated tree. 
The mountain Hanimallel, or Adam’s 
peak, is mie of the hiiiWest in the 
island, and is held in gr^at venera- 
tion, not (udy by the natives of (Vy- 
Ion, bntolsobv a variety of persons 
of dilferent casts and persuasions 
throughout India; and it is here 
they rojjair to worship at the great 
festival of Buddon. The Cingalese of 
the coasts in particular resort to it 
in vast multitudes. A large propor- 
tion of the Caiuliaiis (or inhabitants 
of the interior) likewise attend ; 
but whether from a fear of mixing 
with foreigners, or from ideas of su- 
perior sanetity, they seem more in- 
clined to hold their great festival 
under the shade of the Bogaha tre<^ 
which stands in the nortliorii part of 
the king of Candy's dominions ; and 
none hut his own subjects are per- 
mitted to approach this sanctuary. 
It was under its branches that the 


god Buddou was ‘wont to repose 
while he sojourned upon earth/' 
Pej'cevaVs Ceylon^ p. 207. 

The first# sacrifices which the 
Chinese instituted in honour of the 
Chang- ti, were offered up to him on 
the Tan in the open fields, or on some 
mountain. The Tan signifies a quan- 
tity of stones thrown together in a 
round form, or simply ^ round heap 
of earth. In the early ages, when 
the empire, confined within narrow 
boundaries, presented only a small 
state, and a rising • population, a 
single mountain was sufficient for 
the sacrifices of the Chang-ti, while 
the sovereign and his ministers shut 
up within the double fence of 
branches and turf, were rendering 
their homage to the Supreme Be- ^ 
ing, their su])jects with respectful 
silence took their stations near the 
Kiao, or on the declivity of the 
inountain; but in process of time, 
the empire ha>ing become consider- 
ably enlarged, lloang-ti appointed 
four princqial mountains, situated in 
the extremities of his states, and 
which correa])onded with the four 
quarters of the worhl, to he ever 
after places particularly consecrat- 
ed, and set apart for the religious 
w'oisliip of the whole nation. In 
the course of every year, the prince 
went successively to ofler up sacri- • 
ficc u|>on one of these mountains, 
and thence took occasion to shew 
himself to his people, and to inform 
himself of their wants, that he might 
eiidLii\our to relie\e them, and to 
re-eslahlish good order by reforming 
every abuse.' Grositr^s China, 
Vol. II. p. 11>4. 

“ My friend the priest grew very 
lesliess and uneasy ; on my enquir- 
ing the reason, he hinted that Ta- 
heeferre and his principal warriors 
were meditating some mischief 
against us, and taking me upon 
deck, he pointed to a large house on 
the tdp of a hill, over the eastern 
point of the bay which a>scendsfroin 
point Dicli,; this house the old man 
assured me was building for an 
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Eatooa» or God*s house, wherein ' 
tliey were going to make great offer- 
ings to their different Eatooas (for 
almost every chief has his separate 
one), and to consult them on the 
event of an attack, which he assured 
me they intended to make on us, if 
their oracles gave them encourage- 
ment/^ Portlock^s Voi/afcCtli* 101. 

“ As the waters of the Ganges or 
of some refreshing river, are deemed 
sacred by the sun-scorched Hin- 
doos, so rocks and mountains are 
the objects of veneration amongst 
the Lama’s votaries. They erect 
wrif«.ten standards upon their tops, 
and cover the sides of them with 
prayers formed in pebbles, in cha- 
racters so large that those who run 
• may read.” Sketches of the Hindoos, 
Vol. 11. p. 187, 


BIBLICAL ILLLHTIIATIOXS. 

To the Editor of the Rcmentbr oncer. 
Sir, 

The following extracts arc from 
** Travels in ^icily, Greece, and Al- 
bania, by the llev. T. 8. Hughes, 
Fellow of Eiiinuuiuel College,' Cam- 
bridge,” 2 Vol.'S. 4to, Perhaps yon 
may not deem them unworthy of a 
place among your ** Biblical Illus- 
trations.” C. P. W. 

Oct, 4, 1820. ' 

MOUNT JKTNA. — GEOLOGICAL RE- 
MARKS. 

** From Monte Rosso (a double 
topped hill, whence that terrible 
eruption of Lava proceeded in 1 0*69, 
which destroyed great part of Ca- 
tania), we retraced our steps over 
its dark plain of cinders, on which 
we perceived signs of vegetation 
just appearing in the shape of li- 
chens, and a few straggling weeds.” 

Note, “ It may he worth while 
t30 notice here an objection to Which 

t phenomena of this mountain 
given rise against the Mosaic 
nolog^f because many persons 
of an objection, without having 


an .opportunity of seeing, or without 
taking the trouble of considering the 
answers which may be returned to 
it. A well having been sunk tp a 
great depth near Catania, it was 
found that seven distinct courses of 
Lava had been cut through, each of 
which was covered with a fine mould 
fit for the purposes of vegetation : 
now from the circumstance of a 
stream of Lava in the neighbour- 
hood not being yet covered with 
mouldi although it is said to have 
flowed more than 2000 years ago, 
under the reign of Dionysius, tyrant 
of Syracuse, it was thought that each 
of these seven courses must have taken 
more than 2000 years to acquire its 
soil, and therefore concluded that 
the earth was nioi'c than 1 4,000 
old. This conclusion would cer- 
tainly have been incontrovertible 
had the premises been just ; but it 
was taking rather too inueh for 
granted, to suppose that afl I^ava 
rcqitircs so great a space of time for 
its decomposition ; since ditTerent 
eruptions throw up different mate- 
rials, and some eoinbinations of 
matter decay very quickly in com- 
parison with others ! besides, some 
streaiiib of Lava acquire a mould bcm 
fore their decomposition, the lichen 
often adhores to them ; the Indian 
fig is planted in the creviees, which 
require.s the least possible degree of 
nutriment; vines succeed, and the 
very accumulation of decayed vege- 
table matter, in the course of ages, 
produces a layer of soil — again, acci- 
dent may very often effect suddenly 
what requires naturally a great 
length of time — the very eruption 
which caused the Lava to flow, or 
subsequent ones, may cover it with 
a shower of ashes ; and they are very 
soon convertible to tlie purposes of 
vegetation. These and some other 
reasons which might be adduced, 
are, I should think, sufficient to quiet 
the scruples of ln)nest and unpreju- 
diced persons, without disputing, as 
some have done, the era of the Di- 
onysian Lava, or doubting the fact 
of any Lava requiring 2000 years be- 
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lore it will produce a soil ; Afi* I re- 
member seeing an ancient Lava at Sy- 
racuse ejected by some volcanic 
eruption before all historical re- 
coils, and which is unproductive at 
the present <lay,” Hughes s Travels, 
Vol/Lp. ll;i. 

1 Corinthians vi. 1. illustrated. 

“ Next day we attended the court 
of the Archbisho]), viho is chief nia- 
fifistratc of the Greeks. To this tri- 
bunal the (i reeks almost always 
brin^ those causes in which they 
themselves alone are implicated. 
They may indeed apply in the first 
iiiBtance, or appeal afterwards to 
the Turkish governor, but in that 
case b(»tii parties generally suffer 
alike*; besides they have an cxlreme 
aversion to the jurisdiction of their 
harharous masters, which is made a 
matter of religious duty, and care- 
fully instilled into them liy the 
priesthood as a commaud of the 
great apostle.” //i. Vol. I. p. 314. 

j\Iode oj Salutation : of 

the Ancients, 

The first visit 1 paid was to the 
Archon, a man of the first conse- 
quence ill the place, lie lives in a 
kind of feudal dignity. 1 found the 
court and mitc-rooms nearly filled 
w'ith a train of dependants, who, as 
they were admitted into the pre- 
sence chamber, treated their master 
with a respect bordering on that 
due to rovalty. Both men and wo- 
men reverently sainted him, some 
kissing his hand, others raising the 
hem of his garment to their lips, and 
many kissing their ow n fingeis a tier 
they had been in contact with his. 
They approached him barefooted, 
having left their shoes in that space 
which in all Greek and Turkish 
apartments is sunk below the le\el 
of the floor on which the Divan, or 
sofa h raised.'* Jh. \ ol. I. p, 32P. 

JSicopolis. Titus iii. 12. 

“ Concerning the annals of Nico- 
polis, only a few trifling memorials 
are to b(‘ gleaned from the works of 
No. 21. 


Iiistoi ians. How soon it enjoyed the 
light of Christianity is not precisely 
l^nown ; but that it was honoured early 
with the presence of that great cham- 
pion of the fatrh, St. Paul ; we may 
infer from his intention expressed to 
Titus, o^‘ spending the winter there 
on his return from Macedonia ; from 
w'hence it is extremely probable that 
he had many Nicopolitan i-oiiverts 
already established. Its reign of 
splendour was but shori, for it soon 
e:j^perieiiced those bitter reverses of 
fortune, w hich all the other unhappy 
provinces endured in the decline of 
the Roman empire. The city men- 
tioned by St. Paul could not jlBs- 
sibly have l)ccn (according to the 
Mirmisc of some critics) Nicopolis on 
the Danube, or that of Thrace, for 
tliese were both built by Trajan/' ^ 
lb, Vol. 1. p, 421, 

1 Corinthians ix. 5. 

We went to view the nocturnal 
procession which always accompa- 
nies the bridegnmm in escorting his 
betrotlieil spoui>e fiom the paternal 
roof to that of her future husband : 
this consisted of nearly one hundred 
of tim first persons in Joanniua, with 
a great crowd of torcli bearers, and 
a band of rmi^ic. After having re- 
ceived the lady they returned, but 
Averc joined by an tajual minibcr of • 
ladies, A\bo paid this t oniplirneiit to 
the bride : these were slso attended 
by llieir maid-servants, many of 
whom carried infants in their arms 
dressed in prodigious finery. The 
little bride, wiio appeared extremely 
young, walked with slow, and appa- 
rently reluctant step, according to 
custom, supported by a matron on 
each side, an<l auollur behind.’^ 

This ceremony may throw some 
light upon the expression of St Paul; 
yvvu^yta, (I Cor. ix. 5,) niKS- 

understoad bv many commentators.” 
Ih. V)|. II. p. 20. ‘ 

• 

St, Mark vii. 3. nuyurj. See Mar^ 

ginal Translation, 

“ After the lapse of about an 

iZ 
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hour ilie lady of the house cames 
forward with a silver pitcher and 
ewer, and a finely embroidered nap 7 
kin thrown over her arm ; having ad- 
vanced to the Vizir, ind made her 
obeisance, she ponied out warm 
water into the bason, with which he 
washed his hands, turning up his 
'loose sleeves for this purpose, and 
washing halfway vp to the elbow,'* 

“ Does not this tend to confirm the 
interpretation which some commen- 
tators give to the word (St. 

Mark vii. 3.) which seems wrong\y 
translated in our version by the ex- 
pression ' oft.’*' Ib, Vol. il. p. 50. 

SP. JMarlc vi. 8. rrv ^x><xov. 

“ The lowest piece of Turkisli 
money is the Aspir : of which three 
make one jiara ; forty paras are equal 
' to one [liastre, and the ]dastre may 
be reckoned equivalent to a French 
franc.” '' The asper, tliough the 
lowest coin, is n^ed b\ the Greeks 
and Turks, as the general expression 
for wealth : thus when they wish to 
denote a very rich man, they say, 
Jle has many aspers. The expres- 
sion in St. Mark vi. 8, is somewhat 
similar, yiM ik Tin The 

zone, or girdle, is used in all parts 
of the East, in which the purse is 
carried.” /ft. Vol, II. p. 284. 


Dissenting Protection of Religious 
Liberty y exemplified in the Case of 
the Parish OJkers of Stretion 
upon Dunsmore, Wanvivkshire, 

[Tlie following communication has 
induced us to make some inquiries 
respecting the facts upon which our 
Correspondent comments ; and find- 
ing that he has faithfully detailed 
the occurrences to which he alludes, 
we readily insert his very important 
letter. And as, by some manage- 
Toenl upon the part of the prosecu- 
tors in this cause, no report of it 
has been suffered to appear in the 
London or Piovincial papers, our 
Register for this month coniains an 


abstract of the trial at Warwick, 
upon the correctness of which our 
readers may rely.] 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

A CAUSE was decided before Baron 
G arrow, at the last assizes for the 
county of Wanvick, which, under 
the present circumstances of the 
National Church, jiossesses a degree 
of interest which g.'ves it a claim to 
the most extensive publicity. It 
was brought before the court in the 
shape of an indictment, preferred 
in the name of William Newman, his 
wife, and infant daughter, against 
the churchwarden, constable, over- 
seers, and several other inhabitants 
of the parish of Stretion iqion Duns- 
more, for an assault, in forcibly en- 
tering tlieir dwelling-house in the 
said parish, and turning them out 
from the same, together with their 
furniture. Four additional counts 
were subjoined to that upon which 
the prosccutimi was principally 
founded, alleging specific ads of 
violence in aggravation of the of- 
fence, and swelling it onl into a fla- 
grant misdemeanour. 

The ease was left to the jury 
upon the evidence of the prosecu- 
tor’s witnesses only : for, upon their 
cross examination, it came out, that 
the pro'ieculor was a pauper belong- 
ing to the parish, wlio, upon his own 
application, on the plea of being 
unable to jirovide himself with a 
habitation, had been put into a 
small bouse, parish-property, where 
he lived rent-free, lliere being no 
general workhouse for the reception 
of its poor ; that so far from having 
had any violence offered either to 
himself, or any of his family, the 
utmost tenderness had been shewn 
them, ami the utmost care taken to 
guard against any injury that either 
they or their furniture might sus- 
tain : that the removal had been 
•cautiously conducted under the di- 
rection of the peace officer, and no 
further violence used than was ren- 
dered necessary by their own refusal 
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to give the churchwarden quiet eJ by Mr. Jones hitqself. For, in 
session of the house : and by thei/ a letter to Mr. Ivimy, of dissent- 
own resistance to the removal of celebrity in the metropolis,* 
furniture. which that gentleman thought pTro- 

Whait was observed by the learned per to publish in* the Phtlanthro- 
Judge, must, by this time, have for- PIC Gazette, of June 10, 1819, 
cibly struck all your readers, that Mr. Jones states, tliat, for more 


** the pauper was the puppet of 
some other parties, as no individual 
in his circumstances would ever 
have thought of preferring an in- 
dictment Contaiiiihg live counts, 
against the defendants, if he had 
not been instigated to it by others.*' 
This brings me to the point which 
raises the case from its natural in- 
significance to the interest which I 
have staled to belong to it. For the 
real prosecutors were a Society 
who designate tiiemsel\es th e Pro- 
tectors OF Keligioi s Liberty, 
and the real ground of [)iosecutioa 
that which 1 wall now* pioeeed to 
develop(!. 

The parish of Slretton up, on Duns- 
more is under tliose happy circum- 
stances of wliuli now, alas! C(un- 
paratividy few examples remain in 
the kingiiom — that it is undislracteil 
by sectarisin. ('ontaining a poj)ula- 
tion amounting nearly to 780, till 
within the last eiglileen months, the 
iiihabitaiib were to a man, members 
of the Church of England; not 
merely nominal member^, but eon- 
scientioiisly attached to her faith 
and worship, and in (iemoustralion 
of this, most exenijilary in their at- 
tendance, bttlh upon the (>rdinarv 
Service of the Church, and at the 
Holy Comm union. In the adjoining 
parish of Wolston, a mat-makt r of 
the name of Jones, liad succeeded 
in the formation of a sect ; and as 
religious factiousness is never sa- 
tiated, whilst there remains within 
the bounds of its knowledge a con- 
gregation at unity among themselves, 
such a congregatioD in the adjoin-^ 
ing village, could not long pursue 
its peaceful courses, without exciting 
his proselyting propensities, and 
putting him upon the devising of 
means for disturbing its repose. 

Such, indeed* is ttie fact, as stat- 


tlian eight years, he had passed by 
the village of Stretton in his itine- 
rant excursions, and could only pity 
and pray for its benighted inhabi- 
tants, who were as destitute of evan- 
geli^'al truth, as those of Indostau 
ever we re.” During this period, no 
opening could be found for the in- 
troduction of dissension, so sedu- 
lous was the vigilant pastor ifl 
watching over his flock, and so una- 
nimous were that flock, both old 
and young, in their satisfaction un- 
der his ministry. “ At length,” (as 
Mr. Jones, in the abo\e document, 
again furnishes the* information,.) 
“ a poor member of our church at 
Wolstoii,” (that is, of liis cemventi- 
cle,) ‘‘ went to reside there in one 
of the cottages belonging to the 
parish, and we resolved to begin a 
prayer-meeting in Ins cottage. ’ Tliis 
poor member" was Newman, the 
nominal prosecutor, who, on coming 
l(» reside in Stretton, liad not, be- 
sides his wife, one dissenting asso- 
ciate, and was never joined Init by 
a third parishioner, whose v\eak in- 
tellects pointed him out as an easy 
prey to seduction. Mr. Jones how- 
ever had got, as he tiioiight, what he 
had long been looking after — he had 
got a promisitig seed-bed within the 
parochial bomidaiy for the propa- 
gation of disscMit. Accoictingly, the 
liouse was registered, and a preach- 
ment was held, at winch (as one of 
the prosecutor's witnesses was rmule 
to testify,) the whole atleiulance of 
inhabitants of Stretton w'ere New- 
man and his wife, their convert 
above specified, and two other per- 
sons attracted by curiosity; the 
rest of.the party, to the amount of 
more than foity, having been brought 
by Mr. Jones from Wolston, and 
drafted 4rom his congregation there. 
The paribh-officefs having ase^r- 
t z 2 
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fained the facts of the case, pro- 
ceeded, with exemplary decision, to 
' the only measure which could de- 
feat the mischief iriteiided. They 
immediately removed the pauper to 
another parish^house, who, on this 
occasion, actiiiij upon his <»wn re- 
sponsibility, (lid not make tlic least 
attempt at resistance, lint having 
licensed this second house also for 
religious meetings, upon receiving a 
second not ice of removal, his f<»r- 
nier submissiveuess was charged 
into a regularly disciplined detiance 
of the parochial authorities: the 
door was padlocked, and upon being 
toquired to open it, he had his an- 
swer ready, that ‘‘ his hou'>e was 
his cattle, and there be would 
abide and he had moreover three 
of the Wolbton disseuteis standing 
by him, as witnesses of all that 
passed ; one of thi'iii being pro- 
vided with pen, ink, and paper, to 
take minutes of tlie [iroceedings. 

Here your readers will begin to 
smell a rat ; for the intervention of 
legal adroitn<‘:5S in (he iiiaiiagement 
oi“ (he afiuir, and (be symptoms of 
a design to make a great matter of 
it, and to turn it to some inifiortant 
account, are too obvious to escape 
observation. The dextrous Mr. 
Wilks, the acluiiry of the Kcligious 
Freedomisfs, might have been ic- 
cognized in his handvworks, if be 
had left any scojie for the indul- 
gence of conjecture : but in the elo- 
quent digest of ofl'ences against Re- 
ligious l.iberty, compounded by 
him for the ediheatioa of its asso- 
ciated piotcctors, on the anniver- 
sary ot 1(319, under the head of 
“ Riots and Disturbances by 
wliieh congregations in places of 
W'orslnp had bten interrupted during 
the }ear,'’ the following statement 
appears, a,nd dates the period of the 
introduction of the Society’s inter- 
vention. “ At W^oJston near Co- 
venti-y, acts e(]ually improp'^r have 
been performed. There, Mr. Saw- 
bridge, the clergvnmn, has threa- 
tened that no place shall be regis* 
tere'^ for twcKe months. The im- 


|K)2ence of that threat, the Commit- 
Tee will expose. They will try the 
question with Mr, Sawbridge, and 
evince that no Bishop or Archdeacon 
can be beyond the coiitrourof the 
law ; and if they do not instantly 
record the notice of registry, when 
left by the poorest villager, not- 
wit hslauding their frow ns, on them 
the law' shall frown, ( applause. ) 
These poorest and most illiterate 
peasants may iiol he boriie dow n by 
those who conceive that power con- 
stitutes right, and that the posses- 
si^ssion of wealth entitles them to 
oppress, f cheers Philanthriypic 
iiazcttCy IMay 2(>, 1819. 

There ar(‘ a few mi>noiners in this 
choicely ( iiibellislM d iiiirriitivc, but 
the chief thing to be noted In it is 
the period ol its |)romulgatu>n, on 
the Jhth of Ma\ in the midst ot the 
hitcival between Newimin’s first and 
second removal; as it juslities com- 
pletely Mr. Justice (Harrow’s indig- 
nant remark, ]mtting it out of all 
qucbtioii whose pup}»et the pauper 
was, and making a liill exposure ol‘ 
t he secret string b\ w hicb he w as made 
to act so scientitic a part in laving 
the groimdwotk of the iudietincnt. 
It was all tlic execution of that me- 
nace fiiliiiinatcd with such vithcial 
confidence by Mr. Wilks, and re- 
ceived by the meeting with such a 
burst of applause, I hat the law 
should frown upon any one, be he 
Bisho]>, Aichdcaeoii, or parochial 
Cleigyman, who should neglect to 
record the notice of registry brought 
to him by the poorest villager, or 
most illiterate peasant, instantly upon 
its presentation ; (that is) as the case 
in question illustrates Mr. Wilks’s 
meaning, who should interpose to 
prevent even those asylums for in- 
digence, all of them the fruits of that 
charity which the national religion 
Jlias so extensively diffused, from 
being employed as masked batteries 
for its subversion. 

Wbat the protection of religions 
liberty imports in the construction 
of the society and its oracle, is ren- 
dered by the above particulars to- 
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lerably intelligible: but the ag^iavu- 
tions of the case are not yet all 
before the reader. Tht; parish offi- 
cers^ conscious of their own integ- 
rity, and of iheir settled purpose of 
executing th^ order of removal with 
all the humanity in their power, had 
taken witnesses with them to clear 
their characters fiom repiouch in 
the event of misrepresentation. Had 
these witnesses been suflered to re- 
main producer bit upon the trial, 
their evidence in the shrewd calcu- 
lation of the society, might have an 
awkward influence upon the verdict; 
at the same time that advocates c>f 
commanding powers iniglil conduce 
to the same issue ; to provide against 
this, the following maiKeiivres were 
resorted to. The whole party, a> 
well principals as bv -jlanders, were 
included in the indictment, and re- 
taining fees were oficred to nearly all 
the leading counsel : so that the 
real defendants were brought into 
court, deprived of the testimony of 
those who had been specially en- 
gaged by them to observe their con- 
duct, and were kept moreover till 
nearly the last moment in a state ol 
most embarrassing uiieertnintv what 
professional men to resort to to plead 
their cause. 

With such advantages ^secured, it 
was but natural for JMr, Wilks, san- 
guine as to the success of the prose- 
cution to serve it up a second time 
at the society’s last anniversary, May 
13tb, of the present year, and to 
touch upon it (as lie is reported to 
have done) “ with that tenderness 
aud great efl’ecl” “ that exciit*d at 
once horror and s\mpathy” {Phi- 
lanth, Gazi tU, Maij 20, 1820.) and 
produced doubtless u general mouth 
watering for the ‘"carmen triumpliale’’ 
to he pronounced at the society’s 
next general assembly, when tlie elo- 
quent secretary would have to rept^t 
the further prostration of the Estab- 
lished Church, and the further legal; 
izing of religious licentiousness. 

But happily for religious liberty 
in the unsophisticated acceptation of 
the term, Iht case u|>ou which these 
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glowing ex |>ectations had been form- 
ed was of that glaring description, 
that (as 1 have before stated J tUb 
witnesses for ^he prosecution, Vtpori 
their cross examination, put the 
court in possession of the real merits 
of the case, and completely vindi- 
cated the defendants. 

It had however, unfortunately hap- 
pened, that an Act of Pailiainent (5S> 
Geo. 3. cli. J2. sect. 24.) not design- 
edly affecting the then existing pow- 
ciw vested in overseers over parish 
houses, had been passed though not 
printed at the lime the prosecutor 
was removed, which, from the ^oo 
general w ording of it, brought them 
within the controul of its enactments, 
and made it obligatory upon them to 
give every pauper a monlh’s notice 
prior to removal: in this particular,* 
iroin unavoidable ignorance, the pa- 
rish otiicers had faile<i, and thus they 
lost their verdict. The judge in his 
smiiriiing up, upon reference to this 
act expressed liis great regret that 
he was obliged to give such a direc- 
tion to the Jury, and again lamented 
that he must pass some sentence 
upon them, which should he the least 
possible, viz. the fine of one shilling 
to the King, which left the society’s 
costs to he defrayed from their own 
treasury ; but he at the same time 
laid it down with great energy, that . 
he would have it understood that pa- 
rishes are not to huild.liou&es to bo 
turned into mecling houses, for the 
aceomuiodation of other parishes: 
ami declariHg liiiiiself as great a 
friend as any iiian to religious tolera- 
tion ; yet, he contiiuien, he must 
tell them, that a pauper placed by 
a parish officer in a parish house, 
has no right to turn it into a meet- 
ing house, and if he does so, it will 
he the duty of the officers, to take 
the same course that the defendants, 
highly to their own credit, had taken, 
and to remove him as often as he 
comiiMtted the offence. 

Too much praise cannot be bestow- 
ed upon the churchwardens and over- 
seers ftf Stretton for having thus un- 
dauntedly withstood as unprincipled 
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and unrelentingi\ confederacy against 
the genuine rights of conscience as 
vas ever banded together for the 
torturing of those rigjhts, or as ever 
cajoled mankind into vassalage to a 
spiritual tyranny of the worst kind 
under the semblance of protection 
from ecclesiastical oppression. Had 
the parish officers yielded to the 
intimidation employed to unnerve 
their firmness; had they shrunk from 
a contest in which tliey uiiinilcstly 
engaged upon the most iineqmil 
leniis, and which too probably would 
entail upon theiu a very hea\y c\« 
pence; had they oacu consciilc<l to 
a Soniproiiiise, the snare into which 
(from what fell from the coun>ci 
for the prosecution in his opening 
speech*) it was c^i(lcntly tlic so- 
ciety's intention to drive them; wc 
should liave seen it emblazoned m 
the next exeniplificallon of the so- 
ciety’s iicbi('NeUient» that they had 
now established it as law, that, as far 
as the sect-making I’acilities oi the 
Mew Tolerati(Ui Act were concerned, 
even eleemosynary tenants had |>owci 
over the liousf s whicli parochial 
bounty had lent to them lor their 
shelter and repose ; and w e sliould 
have seen farther the attention of 
tlic dissenting agitators throughout 
the kingdom specially directed to 
the improvement of this new- ad\aii- 
tage. And those asylums of the 
lowest and most easily deluded of 
the people, at present among the 
most liencficent provisions of our pa- 
rochial economy, w ould shortly have 
been perverted to the greatest nui- 
sances any' well uidered parish could 
harbour within its houinls. But by 
the noble stand made by the re- 
spectable men ’ in question (as they 
were designated from the Beiicli) this 
prolific means of scattering the seeils 
of religious faction, and of enibold- 
eaing the houseless to set at nought 
those who afford them a habitation, 
has been Masted. The v»unted 

* Aud more to their didirracc never made 
an offer of compromise to the parties, to 
prevent its being exposed ih thi^ public 
coui‘t.-*-Mn 61arke^8 speech. 


prowess of the Society has been 
put forth as far as legal chicanery 
could give it eff*ect, and the law in- 
deed has frowned: but not upon 
those against whom its frown^ were 
denounced in the eloquent secret 
tary’s declamation, but upon the so- 
ciety of which he is the organ, and 
upon that violation of law which it 
did its utmost to legalize : and the 
happy issue is, that we have now a 
decision upon a question increasing 
in importance every day, to which 
parishes may refer when their reli- 
gious lihertit s au- similarly invaded ; 
and ( trust also, that wc have an 
example set, wliich paiish officers 
in general will dtcin it becomiug 
them to imitate, whenever called upon 
to repel the aggressions of dissent, 
or to maintain tin; inoffensive privi- 
leges of the National (diurch against 
the assaults of this domineering as- 
sociation. 

Vour oln'dient servant, 
Inv i:stigatoh. 


ANNIVFJtSAKY MICFTINC; OK THE 
COLLFdi: OK IMIVSICIANS. ' 

To the Editor of the Ri mrmhrancrr, 
Sir, 

It may not, perhaps, he known (o 
all yoiir readers that the College ot 
Physicians, incorporated in the 
reign of Henry Vlll., for the asso- 
ciation of physicians who had been 
regularly educated in our Dnivcrsi- 
ties to the exclusion of all vain 
pretenders to medical science, hold 
an annual meeting at their college, 
in Warwick-Lane, when an oration 
is delivered in Latin, by each Fellow 
of the College in succession, com- 
nieniorative of the virtues and ac- 
quirements ol’ the founders and more 
illustrious members of their frater- 
uity. 

This anniversay is very properly 
held on the festival of St. Luke, 
who was himself a physician and an 
evangelist. I was induced to attend 
the theatre of the College of Physi- 
cians, on Wednesday last, the 18tb 
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inst and found the orator of the 
year, whom I understood to be Dr* ' 
Price, Physician, at Brighton, be- 
ginning his oration, i had expected 
to hear^bnly the topics of lainiatory 
eloquence usual *(>n such occasions; 
the wisdAm and beneticence of Lin- 
acre and Caius in the design and 
the establishment of the College ; 
and of Harney for the restitution of 
the building when destroyed by tire 
in the civil* wars ;* the provident 
bounty of Gulston, the founder of 
annual lectures, and of the immor- 
tal Harvey, to wlioin the College is 
indebted for the chief part of its re- 
venues, and particularly for the es- 
tahlishnient of this its annual coni- 
inemoiation. I expected also to 
bear of the blessings derived to the 
coiumuiiity by the laborious inves- 
tigations and splendid discoveries of 
many physicians, who have been the 
ornaments, and justly continue to be 
tlie boast of this siien‘<l seat of 
rnediral learning; and in these ex- 
pectations I was not disappointed. 
But 1 was particularly delighted to 
hear the orator, as soon us he had 
hastily passed over, as subjects 
known to all present, the various 
ami peculiar merits of a long series 
of Fellows of the College, during a 
period of 300 years, hri'ak out at 
once into a strain of honest indig- 
nation at the charge lately brought 
jigainst the abstruse sciences in ge- 
neral, and more especially against 
the medical science, that they tended 
to produce iididelity in the minds 
v»f their cultivators. Alter some 
sound remarks on the uiiroasonable- 
ness of presuming that those who 
scrutinize most narrowly what are 
called the works of nature, do not 
carry forward their thoughts to the 
God of nature; that those who in 
all their enquiries discover a wisdom 
of design, and power ol execution, 
far above the reach of human capa- 
city, are not necessarily led to ac- 
knowledge an All-wise Designer, an 
All-powerful Creator ; he proceeded 
to show that what reason demanded 
in this case, reality abundantly con- 


firmed. Witli appropriate praises 
to each, he instanced Bacon, Boyle, 
Newton, and Locke, all true phi- 
losophers, and as religious as 
they were learned, whose piety to- 
wards God ever kept pace with their 
scrutiny into the works of liis cre- 
ation ; who, the more they disco- 
vered of second causes, the more 
they honoured the First Great Cause 
of all things. 

But hastening to the profession of 
his general auditory, he observed 
that if it were admitted, •that there 
was from this source, a natural con- 
nection between the more abstruse^ 
sciences and religion, there must be 
a much nearer relationship between 
medical science and true piety ; in- 
stancing ]>articularly that every step 
tile student took in liis anatomical 
researches, must carry his mind for- 
w'aid to the Maker of so ndniirable 
a fabric as man. And, after dwelling 
or a short time upon the wonderful 
congeries of bones, muscles, blood- 
ves>els, brain, and m rves, which 
coii'jtitute this complex machine, he 
asked where in the varied assem- 
blage the soul had her habitation ; 
in reference, doubtless, to those 
idle fancies respecting the princi- 
ph‘ ot life, which an attempt has 
been made lately to introduce into 
thi^ country, from that fruitful 
source of \aiii imaginations, the 
French sciiool ; and argu^*d that it 
must be the lowest depth of cre- 
dulity to believe that the subtle prin- 
ciple within ik<, which though al- 
ways present, and always aipniating, 
directing, and < onirolmg the whole, 
yel always eludes the search, could 
die with the earth Iv tabernacle in 
which it is for a lime appointed to 
sojourn. He remarked at the same 
lime, that even the Heathens, who 
were never taught by Revelation that 
,tlie great Creator “ breathed into 
man’s nostrils tlie breath of life, 
jvherel)y*he became a living soul,’’ 
yet acknowledged its divine origin 
by the very term they usecUto desig- 
nate it, Divihit partlcula aurw. 

The course of his oration then 
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led him to state that Religion had 
in all ages found among the pro- 
' fessors of medicine some of its Aiost 
able supporters. He enuinerated 
many doctors of pibysic, who united 
in themselves the medical and cle- 
rical character, and while they were 
in the highest practice, as pliysici^ 
ans to our kings, were deans and 
bishops of our cathedrals. He 
named some who were greatly in- 
strumental in forwarding by their 
writings and their patronago^ the 
glorious work of the Reformation ; 
and adverting to the almost coeval 
approach of the healing art, to the 
^period of its reformation, by the 
establishment of the College, pro- 
ceeded to observe that its founders 
fhemselves, Linacre and Caius both 
took holy orders, the former the 
friend and companion of Erasmus, be- 
came a dignitary in the Church, the 
latter, to whom the world is indebted 
for a divinity as well as a medical 
Fellowship at the College, called by 
his name, at Cambridge, employed 
himself, amidst his professional avo- 
cations, in translating some works 
of St. Chrys(}stom into Latin, and 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus on St. 
Jude, in order that it might be more 
accessible to the unlearned reader, 
from Latin into English. 

It is remarkable that on so novel 
a design for an anniversary oration, 
as that of shewing the religious 
character of his profession, the ora- 
tor was enabled to bring forward the 
very same names as are generally 
the subjects of panegyric on ordi- 
nary occ^asions, the very persons who 
were in their day the support and 
ornaments of the College, to whose 
most valuable discoveries in their 
own art, this country, and indeed 
the world at large, owes almost all 
that is known of the brain, the 
iieirves, the circulatory system of 
blood, and the consequent im- 
provements in practice, which he 
emphatically called the Medicina 
aanior. Willis, the minute inves- 
tigator of the* brain, i^who by the 


bye never found, nor exjiected to 
' find it, according to the materialist 
philosophers, the seat of the soul,) 
he described as having opened bis 
house at Oxford, when that^bity was 
besieged in the civil wars, and the 
churches were for the time otherwise 
occupied, to all who chose to asso- 
ciate with him in the public worship 
of God, according to the rites of 
the national Church. From the 
life of HarvF/Y, prefixed to his 
works, as edited by the College, he 
quoted passages to shew the humble 
faith, of that most acute of all the 
great observers of nature, in that 
God who had ordained above five 
thousand years before man had the 
sagacity to discover it, the iux and 
reflux of the bldbd to support and 
cherish, and flt for all its purposes 
the curious mechanism of the hu- 
man frame. In Mead‘s own writ, 
ings he found the expression of the 
religious principles and Christian 
conduct of that most pious ph)si- 
ciari, who made it his humble boast 
that be sprang not from the titled 
and the great, but from men of 
equal piety and learning, who had 
enriched sacred literature by their 
labours, and adorned their profes- 
sion by their example. Sydenham, 
whom former orators have eulogized, 
and never above his merits, for his 
penetrating sagacity in detecting the 
hidden springs of morbid action, 
Dr. Price exhibited on the authority 
of Dr. Johnson, as a model of re- 
ligious humility ; and from the 
praver uttered by his moral biogra- 
pher, that future physicians, who 
might seek hereafter to rival the 
professional skill of Sydenham, 
might be as ambitious of copying 
his piety, he took occasion to pay 
a well-turned, and I sincerely be- 
lieve, well-merited compliment to 
the present Fellows of the College ; 
praying, however, that it might be 
long ere it may be allowed to future 
orators, without violence to their 
inodestjr, to detail for the admira- 
tion of posterity those virtues in his 
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colleagues ^hicli he was eoustrainod 
reluctantly to pass oyer iii silence. 

Great indeed, an(f illustrious are 
the ug^mes of Willis, Harvey, Mead, 
ami Sydenhayi ; and if the occasion 
would^iave admitted, he might have 
added those bright examples of 
piety, Boerhaavc and Haller, for 
though they were foreigners, science 
allows no distinction of country; 
and tlic hymer ir^leed in honour of 
his multifarious ac(iuirements was 
enrolled among the fellows of our 
Jloyal Society. He might have also 
instanced Dean Stiikely, and others 
in later times wlio having been origi- 
nally educated for holy orders, have 
practised the healing art asFellows of 
thecojiege till opportunity might be 
afforded to them of entering upon 
the service of the Church. But time, 
he continued, admonished him to 
select from among the many names 
which tTouded on his recollection 
ordy one more, a physician, whose 
medical skill was known to his whole 
auditory, and who was equally es- 
teemed for the soundness of his re- 
ligious principles by all the most 
rcspectahle portion of (he commu- 
nity at large. He painted to the 
life, such as I have myself seen 
him, the venerable Dr. Heberdeii, 
when past his 90th year, early in the 
morning, regardless of w'eather, 
witli readiness of mind, and firmness 
of step, bending his course to the 
House of God, there to beg the di- 
vine blessing upon the professional 
labours of the day, 

As it is one of the artifices of in- 
fidelity to brand the religious be- 
liever with the name of methodist, 
it appeared judicious in the orator 
to disclaim for himself and for those 
whom his subject led him to hold up 
as patterns of piety, those calviii- 
istic interpretations of Scripture 
which presiime personal election arid 
personal reprobation, without re- 
gard to personal conduct : and which 
ascribe (nefandum !) partiality to 
God who cantiot but be just as well 
as merciful. The effects produced 
Rembmbrakceb, No,24« 


I 

both on the mind an*d body by such 
impressions respecting the decrees of 
Pf evidence are too well known to 
physicians to he ever contemplated 
without horror. 

After reminding his audience that 
they were heirs of the glory of those 
eminent men, whose virtues he had 
commemorated, and not unworthy 
of such an inheritance ; the orator 
appositely concluded a speech of 
which 1 have given a very made- 
qifate sketch, with gratulations and 
exhortations to his colleagues. He 
congratulated them on the dignity 
and usefulness of their p4‘ofessi||n, 
as being that from the practice of 
w'hich St. Luke, to whom the festive 
day was dedicated, was called to 
accompany the learned Apostle 
the Gentiles in his travels to convert 
the Heathens to the Christian Faith; 
a profession, by which they were 
enabled to tread, at humble distance^ 
in the footsteps of their blessed 
Master, who while he sojourned on 
earth, disdained not to regard tbe 
present health, as well as the fu- 
ture salvation of his creatures r 
wdiose miracles, wTought in attesta- 
tion of his divine character, were 
not performed to enrich or aggrigi- 
dize himself, or even to procure for 
his own use, the common comforts 
of life ; but to revive the fainting* 
multitude, to enable the dumb to 
speak, the lame to walk, and to 
cleanse the leper ; to restore to the 
widowed mother her only son ; U> 
the mournful sisterS the brother, 
over whose corse he had with them 
himself wept. 

And he finally exhorted them to 
persevere in the paths in which they 
bad so long honourably trodden, 
continuing through good report, aud 
through evil report, in extremum 
usque diem, to adorn religion by 
their learning, to consecrate and 
sanctify their learning by their piety. 

Thinking that your readers may 
be pleased even with this imperfect 
sketej^ of pn oratign, which has un- 
doubtedly many claims to attention. 
5 A 




I shall he obli^^d by its msertion in 
your Miscellany. 

I am^ &e. « 

_ Medicds. 

Oct. 20, 1820. ' 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Among die various improvements, 
which, of late years, have been made 
in the exterior ol Oxford, and its 
collegiate buildings, it is extraordi- 
nai^' that no public nionuineni should 
ev^i' have been erected to perpetu- 
ate the ineniory of those venerable 
martyrs, who sulfered there in the 
cause of the He form at ion; Latimer, 
• Kklley, and Crannier. Their names* 
which will be cherished with affec- 
tion and reverence by every friend of 
pure and undetiled religion, occupy 
a conspicuous place in that very in- 
teresting work. Dr. Wordsworths 
l^clesiastical Biogra])hy; which well 
deserves the serious attention of all 
who study the history of the Refor- 
iffation. In addition to the notices 
which he has given of them in that 
work, compiled from Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments, and other valuable au- 
thorities, may 1 venture, through 
your pages, to suggest to the Uni- 
versity, the propriety of erecting 
some public njoriument to their me- 
mory, in the broad. space in front of 
Baliol College, where they suffered 
death, with an inscription to the fob 
lowing purport : 

Ne posterorum mcmorii excich^ 
Qiiantiim nicviicre 
Neueraodi PrcMilcs 
Latimerns, Ridleius, Criyaiiieras, 

Qui 

Pro Religione Kcforoiand^ 
Gnidelissimnm hie mortem 
Obierc 

, Afinis Dom. 1555 ct 6, 
^onitmrntum hoc poni coravit 
Academia pid memot, * 

The last words of Latimer to Rid- 
Icl;^, might also make an appropmte 
part af Ibe inscription : 


Be of good comfort, and play the 
man : we aliall this day light such a candle 
by God’s grace incEngland, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” 

Some such public record fSiglit 
serve to remind theyoiftiger stud<(fnts 
ill the University, how great dbliga- 
tions they are under to tliose vene- 
rable martyrs, who gave tlieir bodies 
to be biu;ne(l, rather than consent to 
the errors of Popery ; and prevent 
them from making any diiguarded 
'concessions to that corrupt religion, 
whose spirit is confessedly always 
the same. It would be consistent 
also with that stedfast attachment, 
which the University has invariably 
shewn to that Reformed Keiigioii, 
which these holy martyrs maintained 
with their blood. 

I am, <Src. 

W. X. Y. 


IMpuhlished Letters of Parker^ 
Ridley^ Coverdale, Nowei, Sfc* 
copied from the Original MS. 
in the British Museum. 

Archbishop Parker to Sir IF. CeciL 
Sir, 

For that I intend by God's grace 
to visit my diocese shortly after Mid- 
summer, thinking thereby to know 
the state thereof personally ; and to 
take order among them, I would 
gladly that the Queen’s Majesty 
would resolve herself in our book of 
Homilies, which I might deliver ta 
the parishes as 1 g(v on. And for 
that I am altogether spoiled of my 
venison ; 1 am compelled impudently 
to crave a couple of bucks at your 
hand ; not as thinking that you have 
any parks in Kent ; but doubting 
not that you may with half a word 
to your friends soon speed my rc- 
q^uest. And as 1 crave of your ho- 
nour, so I intend to essay my Lord 
Robert, and other of my friends, to 
ayoid the shame of iny table, if I 
should not , have to bid my neigb- 
bqurs to jpiiece of flesh ; when most 
part of my brethrea he better fur- 
nished ill tbi^ provision than 1 am ; 
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and if I might as boldly speak to*th^ 
Queen s Majesty, for taking away 
my park in Sussex, to recom- 
P^ws^ie with three or four bucks in 
hq^park at Canterbury ; as I did 
fiildVgrace in •Queen Ann’s favoui- 
in su^like request, I would ofter 
my suit Marry, because I doubt 
ill these days, neither bishops or mi- 
nisters may be thought worthy to eat 
venison ; I will hold me to my beef, 
and make iherry therewith, and pray 
for all niy benefactors, Ac. Your 
honour must pardon importune beg- 
gars. Your’s at all times. 

Matt. Cantuar. 

F.ndoned by Ct ciZ, Jan. 3, 1563 

Myles Covvrdah to Sir fV» Cecil, 

• 15G3. 

My duty considered in right 
humble wise unto your honour, these 
are in like manner to beseech the 
same, that vvhereas iny lord bishop 
of London tendering as w ell my age, 
as my simple labours in the Lord's 
h*ar\cst, hath very gently offered me 
the pastoral office and benefice of 
St. Magnus, in London, therefore so 
it may please your honour to be 
means for me unto the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, that in favorable 
consideration not only how desti- 
tute, 1 have been ever sir^ce my bi- 
sboprick was taken from me, and 
that 1 never had pension, indemnity, 
or stipend of it these ten years aad 
upwards, but also how' unable I am 
either to pay the first fruits or long 
to enjoy the said living; I going upon 
iny grave, and not able to live ever 
a year, her majesty at the contem- 
plalion thereof iriay most graciously 
graut me the first fruits of the said 
benefice. When her highness iic- 
vertlieless might receive them again 
anew when 1 am gone. 

Heretofore, I praise God for it, 
your honour hath ever been my spar 
cial help and protector in all my 
rightful suits: if now, (that poor old 
Myles may be provided for) it please 
your honour to obtain thlt for me, I 
shall think thisenemg-^ to bc unto me 
as good as a feast. Thus most hiimbly 


bes^echiiig your honour to take my 
b6ldness in good part, I commit you 
and all yours to the most gracious* 
protection ofthg Almighty. 

M. CoVERDALE, quondam, Faoiu 
Frofn London, 6th February. 

Grindal, Bishop of Ijondon, to Sir 
IV. Cecil. 

I pray you if It chance any suit 
be made for one Evans to be bishop 
of Llaridaif, help to stay it till some 
exaffninalion be had of his worthi- 
ness. If any means might be found 
that things wickedly alienated from 
the See might be restored, it wc|p 
w'ell. 

If any comfortable stay of living 
might be made of it, I would wish it 
to Father Covordale, now’ lately re- 
covered of the plagiii;. Surely it is 
not well that ho gui ante nos omnes 
fuit in Christo, sliould be now' in his 
age without stay of living. I may 
not herein excuse us bishops : some- 
what I have to say for myself, for I 
have offered him divers things wliich 
he thought not meet for him. 

Your warrant in Hatfield Park or 
Enfield Chase, might serve my turn 
very well. God bless you. 

Yours in Christ, 

Edm. London. 

From Fulham, 20th Dec. 15G3. 

Bishop Grindal to Sir lf\ Cecil, 
Feb, 22, 1503. 

Mr. Calfhili this morning shewed 
me your letter to him, w'hcrein you 
w ish some politic order to be devised 
against iDfcetii»n. I think it very 
necessary, and ill do my (‘iidckvour 
both by ej^hortalions and otherw'ise, 

I was ready to crave your help for 
the purjK)sc afore, as one not un- 
mindful of the parish. 

By search 1 do perceive that there 
is no one thing of Ihte more like to 
have renewed this contagion than 
the practice of an idle sort of peo- 
ple, vfho have been infamous in all 
good and commoit w'orks. 1 mean 
these Histriones, common playeis^ 
who flow* daily, 6ut sjicrially on 
holydays set np booths, whereinto 
& a2 
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the youth resortetli excessively, and 
there taketh infection. Besides that 
ood’s word by their impure mouth- 
ing is profaned, and turned into 
scoffing. For remedy wliereof in my 
judgment, you should do very well 
to be a means that a proclamation 
were set forth further to inhibit all 
jdayers for one whole year (and if it 
were for ever, it were not amiss), 
within the cit}, or three miles round 
about, and applying as well to the 
players as to the owners of the house 
where they play their lewd inter- 
ludes. 

I wrote to Mr. D. Hunifray, of 
Cfjtford, to keep the day a[)pointed 
him by niy lord of Rochester, which 
be w ill observe I doubt not. 

As I compelled Mr. Calfhiil to 
» to kiipw your pleasure for his repair 
to. court, so shall I, pray you to let 
me iinderstani^ your advice for my 
own case concerning my coming, 
whether I remaining here may be 
admitted, and the like for my chap- 
lain Mr. Walters. I was compelled 
to remove hither, both for the belter 
discharge of my office ; and also for 
that 1 was destitute of necessary 
provision at Fulham, yet I thought 
that the city would have been clean 
ere now. God keep you. 

From my Howe at PomUy, 

22d Feb. 1683. 

Edwin Sandysy Bishop of Worces- 
ter, to Sir W, Cecil. 

What way I may declare any part 
of my bounden duty towards yon, 
for the manifold benefits received 
certainly I wot not ; for as you have 
been the means to bring jdc into the 
place of honesty, so have you been 
the cbiel worker to preserve my ho- 
nesty from malice w hich minded to 
impeach it. Which benefit of all 
others I esteem the most, and can 
no otherwise recompense, but only 
by bearing of good will, which when 
seasonable time will make bud forth 
and yield fruit, you may of right 
claim the same as your due. 

Such is the barrenness of this 
country that it bringeth nothing 


forth fit to remember you withal ; 
and therefore 1 am bold to present 
you with an did clock in the stead 
of a new year s gift. Which 1 hope 
you will the rather accept, b^Sayse 
it was your old raastt;r's oi hsippy 
memory. King Edward’s ; an;i after- 
wards your loving and learned bro- 
ther’s, Mr. Cbeeke’s ; and since his, 
who thinketh himself in many re- 
spects most bounden unto you, 
whose prayer you shall ever have ; 
whose service you may ever use : as 
knowelh the Almighty. Who grant 
you many happy years with much in- 
crease in the knowledge of Christ, 
unto whose merciful governance 1 
commend you. From my house at 
Hartelbury. 

Your’s in Christ most bounden, 

Ed. Wigorn. 

281 A Dec. 1563. 

Kdmund Schamblcr, Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, to Cecil, skewing 
when a Name may be changed at 
Confirmation, 

After my humble commendations 
to your honour premised, these are 
to signify unto you, that whereas 
your honour and Sir Ambrose Cave 
wTOte unto me concerning the ehang* 
ing of a name at the confirmation ; I 
have learned that I may not change 
usual or donunon names but only 
strange and not common ; and fur- 
tiier if the name be changed at con- 
firmation it taketh efiect but from 
the confirmation. And thus wishing 
your honour preservatit)!! and health, 
I commit you to God, who ever 
preserve you. 

Your honour’s to command, 

Edmund FiiTKiBURG. 

From Pelrrhorouy, this xxxlh 
May, 1563. 

Mr. Al, Nowel, Dean of Si, Pauls, 
to Sir fV. Cecil, 

* After my most humble commend- 
ations to your Lordship, these are 
to certify the same, that whereas the 
copy ofthfc catechism which I caus- 
ed to be wtitten out for your honor, 
to whom the book is dedicated came 
to the hands of the bishops and 
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clergy assembled in the late cwivo- 
catioii ; and by reason that cer- 
tain ]>laces were by 4lieir judgment 
altered and interlined, and some- 
i^^fljlotled, I have caused it to be 
co|li|d out again, and sent it to your 
honoi!>^ not now in my name as 
afore but in the name of the clergy 
ut tlie convocation, as their book, 
seeing it is by them approved and 
allowed. And I would have sent it 
sooner, but that I thought your ho- 
nour to be so occupied with certain 
most w eighty public affairs, by occa- 
sion rising and necessary in the mean 
time, that you could have no leisure 
to vicw^ this or any other book. 
Which great public business, seeing 
they do not so speedily as 1 trusted 
draw towards an end, but continue 
and augment still, I thought it well 
that the copy of the book at the be- 
ginning appointed and dedicated to 
your honour, should remain with the 
same; that when opportunity should 
serve, your honour by leisure might 
view it and judge whether it w'ere 
not unworthy by your honour’s help, 
to be made public by the Queen's 
majesty's authority. For how ex- 
pedient it were that some treatise of 
religion should be set forth, publicly 
in the name of the country, your ho- 
nour doth well understand, seeing 
the opinion beyond the seas is that 
nothing touching religion is with any 
authority or consent of any number 
of the learned here in this country 
taught or set forth, but that a few 
private persons teach and write their 
opinions without any authority at all. 
For my part I have taken pains as 
well about the matter of the book, 
that it might be conformable unto 
the true doctrine of the Scriptures, 
as also that the style might agree 
with the purity of the latin tongue. 
And as the book hath not mislikod 
their judgments whom I do botl\ 
most allow and reverence ; so if it 
might likewise be approfeil to your 
honour, to whose patronizing in my 
purpose 1 appointed it when I first 
begun it ; 1 should think my pains 
piost happily bestowed ; as kaoweth 

7 


God w ho ever presexve your known 
and all yours. 

tFrom London, 22rf June, 1563. • 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S 
QUESTIONS. 

Much discussion has already arisen 
respecting the legality of these Ques- 
tions ;tind we purpose in our next 
Number to advert especially to the 
subject. But the Questions them- 
selves are important And curious : 
and as they ha%'e been printed at full 
length in the pamphlets of the ^jji- 
shop of Peterborough’s antagonists, 
no objection can be anticipated to a 
republicatioii of them in this work. 
It is a step, however, which we 
should not have felt ourselves* at 
liberty to take, if the circulation of 
these Questions had been confined 
within its original limits, and we are 
now transcribing not from the au- 
thorised publications of his Lord- 
ship, but merely from the pamphlets 
above mentioned. 

Quf slions proposed to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, in the Diocese of 
Peterborough, so arranged under 
Heads or Chapters, that they may 
exhibit a connected View of God^s 
Dealings with Man under the 
New Covenant. 

CHAP, 

Of Redemption by Jesus Christ. 

1 . Did Christ die for all men ? or 
did he die only for a choaen few? 

2. If Christ died for aM men, and 
the free gift of God therefore came 
upon all men to justiffeation, may 
w'e thence conclude that all men 
will be actually saved ? 

3. Is not God himself willing that 
all men should be saved ? 

4. 11 then Christ died for all men, 
and God is willing that all men 
slioukl be saved, must not they who 
fail of salvation fail through their 
own fault 7 

5. Boes'it not tlnen behove us to 
inquire into the terms of our redej^-^ 
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tion^ that vve may Icam to do what 
is necessary on our parts towards 
the obtaining of everlasting salva- 
tion ? 

C>. Is it not necessary, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of those terms, 
to exam i lie, the state in w'hich 
A\ew'erc left by the fall of Adam; 
and, secondly, our deliverance frotn 
that state, through the death of 
Christ ? 

Consult Rom. viii. 32. — 2 Cor. v. 15—1 
Tim. ii. 6 — James ii. 2. — See also the con- 
secration prayer in the Communion Ser- 
vice, and the Church CatecliUui, in answer 
to the question, “ What dost t’loii chiefly 
le*tpa in tliese articles of tliy belief f” 

Rom. V. 18—1 Tim. ii, 4. 

CHAP. II. — Of Original Sin, 

1, Did the fall of Adam produce 
sudi an elfect on his posterity, that 
mankind became thereby a mass of 
mere corruption, or of absolute and 
entire depravity ? or is the eifect only 
such, that we are very far gone from 
original righteousness, and of our 
ow^n nature inclined to evil ? 

2, Does the notion of man’s total 
corruption, or absolute depravity, 
produce in general (what is consi- 
dered its chief recommendation), a 
deep sense of humility ? 

3. Has not the frequent repetition 
of the doctrine, that we are not only 
far gone from righteousness, but are 
nothing better than a mass of mere 
corruption aiid depravity, a ten- 
dency to destroy all sense of \irtue 
or moral goodness ? 

4. Is it possible, that a doctrine, 
which tends to destroy all sense of 
virtue, or moral goodness, should be 
a doctrine that comes from God } 

b. Do wc exalt the Creator by 
degrading the creature ? 

(I. What advantage, then, can we 
derive from a doctrine, which con- 
verts mankind into a pass of abso- 
lute and entire depravity 1 — Sec 
ArtJX. 

CHAP. III.— O/* Free Will. 

1. Is it ill the power of man, with- 
out the assistauedof God/ to do what 
is pleasing and acceptable to God f 
Art. X, 


^2. **19 not divine assistance neces<* 
sary, even to obtain tbe will, to do 
so ?— Art. X. * 

3. But when we have the will to 
do what is pleasing to God, is i?ot 
the grace of God “ working wi^* us, 
and thus helping our iuiirmTtics 
Art. X. — Rom. viii. 20. 

4. Would it not be absurd to say, 
that the grace of God is working with 
us, ** if we ourselves had no share in 
the w'ork 

5. Is it not, then, contrary to our 
Tenth Article, to declare, that man 
has no share in the work of his ow n 
salvation 1 

0, Though the power which we 
possess is derived from God, yet 
when God has given us power, does 
it not rest with ourselves to tjeercise 
that power ? 

7. Does not St. Paul declare, that 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty ? — 2 Cor. iii. 17. 

8. Though it is God who enables 
us both to will and to do, are we not 
required in Scripture to exert that 
ability, and to work out our salva- 
tion 'i — Philip ii. 12. 

9. Is it not, then, contrary to say, 
that man has no share in the work 
of his salvation ? 

10. Are any advantages to be de- 
rived from^tlie doctrine that God is 
the sole agent in the work of mairs 
salvation ^ 

11. Is not the power of God 
equally manifested, whether he oj)c- 
rates pn man itnmcdiatcly, as in a 
mere passive object, or whether he 
acts mediately through the agency 
of man himself, and by means w hich, 
as Creator of all things, he must 
have previously imparted ? 

12. Is it necessary, then, to deny 
the agency of man, in order to pro- 
mote the glory of God ? 

13. Has not the doctrine, that 
man himself has no share in the work 
of his own salvation, a tendency to 
make him indifferent in regard to 
his moral conduct 1 

14. a doctrine, which ren- 
ders melt indifferent with respect to 
their moral conduct, be a doctrine 
that comes from Gotll 
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CHAP- IV. — Of JustiJication% 

SECTION I. — Of JiLstification in re- 

fe^'ence to evtrlaating Salvation. 

1. Jpoes not tlie Church of Eng- 
land justification from 

cvferniiting salvation * ? 

2. Do not our Articles represent 
justihcation as preceding the per- 
formance of all our good works f? 

3. Does not therefore, our justifica- 
tion (as the term is used in our Ar- 
ticles) take* place in this present 
world J I 

4. Is not everlasting salvation the 
same as everlasting life or happiness 
in the world to come ? 

5. Is not then our justification 
the mere commencement of that of 
which in the general scheme of re- 
demption everlasting salvation is 
the end? 

SECTION li . — Of Justification in re- 
ference to its Came. 

1. Does not the Eleventh Article 
declare, that we arc “ justified by 
faith only 

2. Docs not the expression faith 
only^ derive additional strength from 
the negative expression in the same 
Article, and not for our own works 

3. Does not, therefore, the 
Eleventh Article exclude good works 
from all share in the office jf justifi- 
cation ! or, can we so construe the 
term faith, in that Article, as to 
make it include good works ? 

4. Do not tlie Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Articles further exclude them ; 
the one, by asserting that good works 
/ 0 // 020 /T/Ver justification ; the other 


♦ In the very first Homily, and in the 
very wording of that Homily, we find the 
expression, “ justification and everlasting 
salvation.’* If the disjunctive particle had 
been employed, tlie terms might have been 
considered as of similar import* Hut in 
Mich a case it would be tautology to em- 
ploy the conjunctive particle. 

t According to Art. XII. good works 
follow after justification ; and according 
to Art. Xlil. we are incapable of 
doing good works, before we are justified. 

t It is used also in the same sense by St. 
Paul. 


by maintaining that they cannot pre- 
cede it ? 

Can that which precedes an* 
effect be reckoned among the causes 
of that effect ? * 

6. Can we, then, consistently with 
our Articles, reckon the perform- 
ance of good works among the causes 
of justification, whalever qualifying 
epithet be connected w'ith the term 
cause ? 

SECTION III. 

Of Justification in reference to the 
Jtme when it takes place. 

1. When we are justified, are 
not, in the words of the Eleventh 
Article, accounted righteous before 
God? 

2. When w-e are accounted righ- 
teous before God, and so accounted 
for the merit of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, are we not then 
admitted to the benefit of the Chris- 
tian covenant ? — Art. XI. 

3. Is nut, therefore, our justifica- 
tion our admission to the Christian 
covenant ? 

CHAP. V. Of Everlasting Salvation. 

1. Though we are justifieii or ad- 
mitted into covenant with God, 
through the merits of Christ, if we 
have but faith in these merits, and 
though we are thus admitted even 
before our faith has produced good 
works, does not the performance ,of 
good works, when we are admitted 
into covenant, become thenceforth a 
bounden duty ? 

2. Do all men, who have been ad- 
mitted into covenant with God, per- 
form that bounden duty ? 

3. Does not, then, experience 
show, that faith, which had been suf- 
ficient for our admission to the Chris- 
tian covenant, is not always produc- 
tive of that fruit which is wanted in 

^ order to remain there ? 

4. Though the Twelfth Article 
^dcclarea, that good works spring out 

necessarily of a lively faith, are they 
a necessary consequence of faith m 
general > * • 

5. Is there not a dead faith aa 
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%vell as a Hvelif -faith ? and does not 
St. James give the former appelia- 
tion to the faith which remaineth wi- 
productive of good ^orks ? > 

6*. Thougii good works, then, are 
the natural fruits of faith, are they 
the necessary fruits of faith, or fruits 
which follow of necessity? 

7, If our faith should not be pro- 
ductive of ^ood works, w'ill our ad- 
mission to the Christian covenant en- 
sure our arrival at the completion of 
it? In other words, will the justifi- 
cation which takes place in the pre. 
sent life, ensure our everlasting sal. 
vj^tion or happiness in the life to 
come I 

3. Does not the Sixteenth Article 
declare that we may depart from 
grace and fall into sin 1 

ID, Does the same Article say 
more than that we may arise again 
and amend our lives V* and does it 
not thus imply that we may notarise 
again and amend our lives ? 

10. Does it not then follow from 
the Sixteenth Article, that justifica- 
tion leads not of necessity to ever- 
lasting salvation i 

11. Ts not then the performance 
of good works, a condition of ever- 
lasting salvation though not of justi- 
fication, viz. as the term ju«tificatioii 
is used in St. Paufs Epistles and in 
our Articles ? St. James takes it in a 
different sense ; and therefore does 
not contradict St. Paul. 

12. Are conditions of salvation in- 
compatible with the doctrine, that 
salvation is the /rrc gift of God? or 
must we not rather conclude from 
the very circumstance, that though, 
on the part of God, the gift is free^ 
he may annex to the offer whatever 
conditions he may think proper to 
prescribe * ? 

13. Are not those conditions re- 
peatedly declared in Holy Scripture? 

14. Has not Christ himself de- 
clared that we are to be rewarded 


* The word used by St. Paul, clearly 
shows that it is the giver, npt the receiver, 
who is free from obligation. — See Korn. v. 
15, 16. 


every man according to his works 
and tl^t they only who have done 
good shall come to the resurrection 
of life t ? 

15. Has not St. Paul also d^cj^y- 
ed that God will render to every-^ian 
according to his deeds ?— llbin. ii.O. 

IG. Does not St. James a^k the 
question — Can fiiith save us? And 
does he not himself answer the ques- 
tion, by saying that “ faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead?*’ — James ii* 
14. 17. 

CHAP. VI, — Of Predestination » 

1. Docs not the Seventeenth Arti- 
cle enumerate various qualities as 
belonging to those persons w ho are 
predestined to everlasting life ? 

2. Is it not one of those qualities, 
that they walk religiously in good 
works ?’* 

3. Is not, therefore, the walking 
religiously in good works, a criterion 
by which they who are predestined 
to eternal life may be distinguished 
from those who are not so predes- 
tined ? 

4. Does not our Saviour declare 
that we sliall be known by our woidcs, 
as a tree is known by its fruit ? — 
Matt. vii. IG— 21 ; xii. 33—35. 
Luke vi. 43. 45. 

5. Does not St. Peter declare that 
we are elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God, unto obedience ? 
1 Pet. i. 2. 

C. Is it not, therefore, a contradic- 
tion, both to Scripture and to the 
Seventeenth Article, to assert that 
the decrees of God are absolute ? or 
that election on the part of God has 
no reference to foreseen good con- 
duct on the part of man ? 

7. If \ve believe that, in respect 
to a future state, neither our good 
conduct can excite any reasonable 
hope, nor our bad conduct any rea- 
- sonable fear, is there any tiling be- 
'^yond the dread of temporal punish- 
ment to deter us from the commis- 
sion of crimes ? 


* Matt xvi. 27, 
t John V, 29, 
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8. Is noUlio law of God (w^iicb, 
when rii^htly uinh rslood, alhi|-ds us 
an additional sanction to I lie Jaw of 
man) so perverted hy sneh a. belief, 
as ■jtO*t>ecotne the means of co?/ntcr- 
actm^be lavv*of man ? 

9. Is^not su(‘li a belief injurious 
also to the individual^ as well as to 
Mxiely, by <^\eitttiir un^roundeil 
hopes in the eonlident hypocrite, and 
drivini*' mode st virtue to despair. 

l(t. Thofip^li the Creator is not ac- 
oimiilable to the ere.ilure, and his 
will alone dclcrmmes who shall be 
el(*ctt‘d to eternal lile, is it credible 
that a Beinijjol inlinite wisdom, jus- 
tice, and goodness, should elect on 
any other principles tlran such as 
are consistent with tliose atliibntes ] 

11. ?\nd does not absolute or in- 
discriminate election annul the dis- 
tinctions of f»o(*d and c\il, of virtue 
and \ ic<* t 

12. Is, therefore, such election 
possiide on the j>art of a Bcinj:^ who 
is iidinitely wise, just, and good? 

CHAP. vti. 

Of Regeneration^ or the New Birth. 

1. Is not oiir 71/ /r birth distinii:ni>h' 
ed from our Jivst, or natural birth, 
hy being a spirifit tl birth? 

2. Are wc not spirilufilh/ born 
when we enter into covenant with 

God I 

a. Do w(‘ not enter into covenant 
with God, tlirougli Christ, at our 
baptism ? 

4. When the ontward sign is duly 
accompanied with the inward giace, 
arc Ave not then horn (in tlie words 
of our Saviour, John iii. fi.) “ of water 
and the Spirit ? ' 

5. Does n<»t our baptismal .service 
accordingly declare that we are re- 
generated at our baptism ? 

0. Docs it make any exception or 
reservation on that head 1 

7. Is not onr new or spiritual 
birth, as well as our lirst or natural 
birth! an event which happens only 
once in our lives? 

8. If, then, we believe in the doc- 
trine of otir Church, that the new 
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birth fakes place ¥Lt •baptism, can we 
believe that they who have been 
baptized according to the rites dt* 
0114 * Ciinicli wyj be regenerated at 
any other pi nod ( 

CHAP. viir. — 0/ Renovation. 

1. Though at our baptism we b(‘- 
camc regencriile, and \ven.‘ made the 
children “ of Ciod hy adt/ption and 
grace,’* docs not the mlinnity of our 
mitnn^ sull nujiiire that wc should 
dadp hi renewed by the same Spirit? 
Sec the Collect for Chiistmas Day. 

2. D<»es tiiC assistance which we 
thu.s receive from the Holy Spirit 
display itself by sensible impulses, 
or do w/‘ discover this assistance 
only from tlie effects which it pro- 
duces ? 

3. Docs not St. Paid describe the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit? And do 
not tliosc fruits con^dst in goodness 
and righteousness and truth ^ — Eph. 
V. 9. 

4. If Avc w ish, tlien, to know wlio- 
tber wc are assisted by the Holy 
Spirit, must we not examine whether 
we have atttiim‘d to goodness and 
ri»hieousness and truths 

e'>. And it* we have not these fruits 
ot’ tlie Spirit, is A not jiresumptuous 
to imagine that tin* Spirit dwxdleth 
in us ? 

G. Do not even the best of men le- 
qnire, during tlie whole course of 
their live.<, the aid oftlu^Holy Spirit 
to secure them trom the danger of 
sin ? 

7. Is it not then presumptuous to 
suppose that, at anp period of our 
lives, v\ecan huvr become either so 
perfect or so secure as to have no 
longer need of renovation ? 

CHAP. IX. — Of the Holy Trinity. 

Seethe Articles 1. — V. ; and the 
Church Catechism. 

1. Arc not there Three Persons in 
the Holy Trinity, equal in powder, 
though ^lifferent in otiice ? 

2. What is the olfice of God the 
Father ? 

3. What is the otilce of God the 
kSoii? 

5 1J 
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4. What is the othce of God the 
Holy Ghost ? 


Dissertation on the Laws of Di- 
vorce according to the Sacred 

Scriptures. 

SECTION I. 

The judgment and sentence of our 
Lord on the question of divqrce 
occurs in the following texts of the 
New Testament, concerning \^hich 
it must be our first concern to treat. 

Matt. V. 32. “ But 1 say unto 

you, whosoever shall put away his 
W'ife ( saving for the came of forni- 
cation ^caubclh her to coiniiiit adul- 
tery : and whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced committeth 
adultery.’^ 

Matt. xix. 9. ** And 1 say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his 
wife ( except it be for fornication ) 
and shall marry another conunittoth 
adultery ; and whoso niarrieth her 
which is put away doth commit 
adultery/’ 

Both these texts contain the ex- 
ception, “ save for the cause of for- 
nication.” Tlie two next do not. 

Mark II, 12. “ And he saith 

unto them, w hosoever shall putauay 
his wife and marry another, com- 
niitteth adultery against her : and if 
a vvuiiian ifliall put awa^ her hus- 
band, and be mairied to anotlier, 
she commiltetli adultery where it 
is to be remarked, that if the ex- 
ception be implied, as we shall find 
cause to believe, the same right of 
putting away is given to the woman, 
as to the man. 

Luke XV i. 18. “ Whosoever put- 
tetli away his wife, and oiarrietli 
another, committeth adultery ; and 
whosoever niarrieth her that is put 
away, committeth adultery.” 

Concerning these passages it is 
first to be observed that Matt. v. 32. 
Btaqds apart from the three follow- 
ing, and belongs to our Lprd's dis- 
course from the Mount ; but Matt, 
xix, 9»Mark x. II, and Luke 


xvi. 18. report the same sentence as 
it w^s delivered at the same time, 
and on the same occasion during our 
Saviour’s ministry. In proof of this, 
which is a material circunfsrance, 
we read Matt. xix. \r the beg^oniug 
of the chapter, that “ wHao Jesus 
had finished these sayings, he de- 
parted from Gajilee, and came into 
the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan.” 
Conformably to which in the begin- 
ning of Mark l;. it is said, “ he 
arobe from thence, and cometh from 
the coasts of Judea by the further 
side of Jordan and in both the 
Evangelists it is said that the multi- 
tude. came unto him, and the dis- 
course between him and the Phari- 
sees passed manifestly at the same 
place, and before the same com- 
pany, only witii some variety in the 
relation, as is usual. This being the 
case, the exception which occurs in 
Malt. xix. and which is omitted in 
Mark x. and Luke xvi. must he 
taken into the latter places, accord- 
ing to the cointnon rule in parallel 
testimonies, that the fuller and moie 
comprehensive passages shall sup- 
ply those w hich arc less explicit : 
and then from the whole testimony 
of our Lord it will folhiw unde- 
niahiy that he allowed divorce upon 
the cause of adukery, regarding that 
crime as a dissolution of the mar- 
riage contract: and that according 
to that sentence in the coiumou ac- 
ceptation of those to whom he spake, 
and in all equity and reason, the 
parties so divorced become free. 

Whether some restraints may not 
be laid upon the guilty parties in 
adulterous connections in order to 
prevent them from benefiting by 
their own crime, as well as to re- 
move one motive for it, or in tlie 
way of punishment, is another ques- 
tion with which these texts are not 
concerned. 

The first objection wdiich we meet 
to that conclusion which has here 
been said to follow from the testi- 
mony of our Lord, is made by those 
wiio contend that our Lord in the 
word of exception in the former 
passages addressed the Jews only. 
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and intended what he said for*flieir 
direction; and that in St. /J^lark, 
where he is said to have spoken to 
his (^isciples, it is omitted. 

•^,But this interpretation is destitute 
in Matt. xix. 
Chri^fevidently addresses his disci- 
ples also, since they make the reply 
upon it. Nor is •it true that in 
Mark x. the exception is omitted 
only wfien^Christ spake to his disci- 
ples ; lor "it is omitted also in the 
former part of the chapter where 
oiir Lord is thonj^ht to address the 
Pharisees ahme, as well as in his 
answ'er afterwards when his^ disci- 
jiles question iiim ap:ain upon the 
matter. If this he not sutheient to 
overthrow that evasive interpreta- 
tion, fet it further he observed that 
in Matt. v. 32. which stands apart 
from the otlier te.sliinonies, the ex- 
ception is delivered, nor can it be 
asserted with any shew of reason, 
that our Lord’s discourse upon the 
moral law' at that time was a partial 
comment intended only for the Jews. 

If indeed we suppose that the 
exception which our Lord made in 
either place, was intended only for 
tlie Jews, we must bring ourselves 
to think that Christ not only made 
a new law tor the Jews, but a new' 
judicial law ; which is a yery harsh 
conceit. It does not appear that 
our Redeemer ever gave any new' 
law to the Jews, or laid down any 
fiiaxims exclusively for them. It is 
triuj that he often corameiiteil upon 
the Jewish law ; but it was either to 
vindicate it from false glosses, or to 
establish it upon the ground of na- 
tural reason, or with relation to the 
first design of God, to which, as 
in the case before us, he frequently 
reduced it ; and therefore all rules 
and maxims which were so cleared 
and vindicated, were of general im- 
portance and perpetual obligatioiv 
This will serve in part for a removal 
of the next objection made by. 
others, who without asserting that 
distribution of the subject of our 
Lord’s discourse, as if part of it 
were in tended for the Jewi, and 


part for the disciples, contend more 
generally that our Lord does not lay 
down any precept of his own iif 
those places, because he comments 
there uj)on the Jewish law; from 
which supposition they infer that his 
sentence does not bind upon his fol-» 
lowers as a rule designed for every 
age. But neither has this inter- 
pretation any force at all, tliougli 
the ground of it be partly true. We 
need not then reply, as some do, 
that our Lord’s words “ but I say 
unto you’* contradict Jthe foregoing 
notion, and declare the precept to 
be in a peculiar sense his own : we 
need not resort to ibis answ'er; for 
neither is it true that our Lord by 
that introduction intended to oppose 
his word to that of Moses. The 
truth is, that alfhough our Lord " 
may so far he said to comment upon 
w bat w as peculiar to the Jew s, treat- 
ing as lie doth of the indulgence 
which was granted to them, shew- 
ing the reason for it, and reproving 
some abuses of it ; yet it is evident 
that he goes much further. He 
aigiies the whole question upon the 
'iist foundation of (iod’s ordi- 
nance. “ From the beginning (saith 
he) it was not so.'* He goes back 
to the first institution of the mar- 
riage tye, and therefore what he 
delivers is to all intents fully and , 
eft'ectually his decision on a point of 
general obligation. The peculiar 
circumstances of ^ei^ish law had 
not been at all in question : nor does 
it make any difl'erence as to the 
force and obligation of the sentence 
which he passed, whether^he thereby 
fixed the sense of an universal law 
grounded upon God’s original insti- 
tution, or delivered a new precept ; 
for in both cases he determines the 
true measure of obedience. Our 
Lord, then, was commenting upon a 
law which the Jews had in common 
with all men, though with some in- 
dulgence and •peculiarity in their 
case, to which also he adverted ; 
but the law itself was general, de- 
rived firom*commoir principles, and 
grounded on the Will of God de-. 
5jb2 
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clare(i from tht** beginning:. Christ 
reduced the question to this source, 
and detined exactly what was j)ro|)er 
and esseiititil to the subject, i’hus, 
tliougli he did not gne a new pre- 
cept, vet lie fixed Ibr < \er the rule 
of practice in this point, and pre- 
scribed its measures under the sanc- 
tion of his ov\n word. That he spake 
to all, is furl her evident, because 
the exception of divorce for the 
crime of aduiterv was not proper or 
peculiar to the law by Moses.* — 
Death, and T?ot divorce, was the 
punisliincnt of adultery by the Jew- 
ish law ; and therefore it is manifest, 
wifnout inecidling with their punish- 
ments, which pci haps at I lie lime 
when our Lord spake could not he 
enforced, that our Lord declared in 
‘general terms tliat aduiterv was that 
breach of llie nuptial contract, and 
of the whole (Jiligiition ot tlie mar- 
riage vow, which lurnished a just 
cause for di\()rce. 

If the jews were defeated tif the 
former mode s of punishment at that 
time, having li>st ihe pf>v^< r ot in- 
flicting deafli upon oflendeis, it 
might he verv nei’dful for them to 
know that tliis renu'dy lay open to 
them, as well as to all men in all 
ages under like circumstances, for 
whose sake also our Lord's decision 
is recorded. Thus in few words, in 
answer to those who contend that 
our Lord only eommented uj)on the 
Jewish law, it’ must be replied that 
this may be very true, and vet that 
it will not prove in ti:e b ast that lie 
did not define the measnic of a 
general rule'*, in which case his judg- 
ment also would be generally biiid- 
ing ; iiecause when he coiinnenled 
upon the Jewish law', it was in a 
matter which was grounded upon 
God's fust ordinance, in which the 
bond of universal obligation cannot 
be denied, "i bis is (wident, since 
be refers distinctly to that original 
institution. I hus abo iu the» case 
of the Sabbath, our Lord sometimes 
treats of a law in which the Jews 
were particularly coiicefiiedt and 
about which they had a special rule 


groofided upon some circumstances 
which ^were peciiliiir to them; hut 
our Lord, in Commenting on that 
great comm.iiulment, lefers also to 
Cbxl’s first institutiim, and reTfuegs 
it to that standard vVheii he^^ne-- 
scribes the general measures^f obe- 
liience. 

Having toueh^l these jutints, we 
may pursue the first remark laid 
down in this discourse, and agree 
with Dr. HammonVI, and other ccmi- 
inentators, on the texts produced, 
that the se\eral jiassages. Matt. v. 
excepted, t elate to one and the same 
transjution, and deliver tlio same 
sentence otoiirLord. The less e\- 
plii'it passage must lli('r«dbie be 
suptdied IVoin licit wii’ch i> more 
full. In these places llieii, 'Matt. 
\i\. 9 . Mark \. and Luke 

\vi. 8 . the cxecplion (oiieerning 
adulli rv is eitin'i < \pressed or im- 
plied, ami the contro\er>y v\iii turn 
next n})oii two points, uliicli may 
iiov\ be slated. 

it muv be disputed, since onr 
Lord only intimates that a man may 
put awav his wife for the cause of 
adultery, but does not say that he 
may many again during her life, 
whether it will follow that this li- 
berty IS law fid, and was inlended to 
be left wit 111) ut restraint ? 

It will tli(‘u reiiiam to Im‘ debated 
bow the latter portion oi the text, 
“ he that marrietli Iht that is put 
awav, commitletli ddultcry," is to be 
understood. 

With regal d first to tlie liberty of 
marrying again, tlie ground and rea- 
sons of our Lord’s whole senteiiee 
and determination fudve evidently 
iJiat the liberly reniFiins. Jle infers 
the fitness of divorce upon a iireacli 
of the marriage contract, from the 
nature of that contract, and where 
that tye is broken by adultery, and 
n,»ade void thereupon, the parties 
must remain at liberty. The essence 
of the marriage bond consists in that 
interest in each oilier, which is ex- 
pressed both in their mutual vow, 
and in their becoming oije« This 
inter! st and union are as clearly 
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laid to be transferred in the cas^ of 
adniferv, aecordino- to the jiidji^ncnt 
of St. Viiul, J Cor “ know 

ye not that ln' which is joined to an 
hiy'lot oii<‘ hvulv wheie he also 
looks^lnu k loMlie ])rinie ordinance 
ot God ^i)nc#Tnini» nmrriod ju'rsons, 
and to the deel. nation that “ the 
lw<» shall he one ttesii.’' The unity, 
therefore, whicli is by inariiajj^e, 
b(‘inf» broken, the bond is biok<‘ii, 
and niay b^. utterly made void. It 
matters little to raise acjiiestion here 
whether the iiiatrirnoiiiiil bond be so 
dissolved by the mere crime, before 
the solemn dissolution shall be le- 
gally obtained. Jl has indeed been 
disjmted whether it can be consist- 
cjit vMtli ^ood morals to dissemble 
or put 'up with the wroii" ; but it 
cannot be doubted that the tve is 
brokf'ii in such case*^, ami that it 
7nay be ]>ul)h( 1\ deilared \ni.l, 

W e mav pass on t»i remark, tliat 
the iinitiial ohlioatiun cannot bi^ 
thought to continue, wh(‘re the ends 
and benelils of the relation, accord- 
ing to the divine <»rdiiuincc, and the 
nature of the union, are defeated by 
the wilful act of the olfender — 
Here too wo mav again remark, that 
tlie natuial and perpetual reason of 
the thing, and the terms of (iod’s 
<jwn institution, sutficieiitly demon- 
strate that the case excepted eau- 
nol he limited to tin* Jewish nation, 
in that distinct eajidcity under which 
they formerly existed. The refer- 
ence to tlie Jews may serve to slievv 
to wliah extent llic sentence of 
divorce allowed by our Lord will 
reaeli ; for the Jews never doubted 
of the liberty to marry after seiiteiiee 
of divorce ; and therefore if our Lord 
be thought to decide the matter with 
any view at ail to the received usage 
of his own time during his ministry, 
it is plain that the liberty to marry 
is implied, and his silence on the. 
point where it was certainly under- 
stood in one way, becomes more, 
tlian a negative argument in favour 
of that liberty. 

Our Lord, in ascending to the 
fitit institution of marriage^ and 


then allowing divorce- for one cause, 
renders it evident that he judged 
tin# bond of marriage to be brokenf 
in that ( ase. ^'hy should he argue 
the sacredness oi marriage from 
God*s own ordinance, wlicii he was 
admitting an exception to its obli- 
gation, unless at the same time he 
de'jigned to prove that the exception 
was allowed, because the bond itself 
was violated and destroyed by that 
crime ? CJirist would never have ein- 
plc^e<i those argmnents drawn from 
the prime ordinance f)f marriage, 
and then have allowed divorce, if 
ih i' saeredness of marriage, as some 
conteiul, render it Jiidis.soluhle, sate 
only by indulgence to the Jews. 
Rut we reniaiked before, that it is 
not reasonable to maintain the bind*^ 
iiig force of that tye, the advantages 
of which are fruNtrated by the crime 
of the guilty party. Nor will the 
ohj’eetiou avail here, that the bond 
of marriage is allowed to hold good 
against [irovidential disabilities sub- 
sequent to marriage, by disease, or 
barrenness, or otherwise. The en- 
gagement in these cases is not de- 
stri>yed by such inevitable inflic- 
tions ; on the contrary, the parties 
stipulate from the first not to sepa- 
rate for misfortune, or for accidental 
inconveniences, which are not the 
results of crime. We may therefore 
well conclude, whatever notions have 
been taken up ;^ice inarriage was 
erroneously advane?Cl into the num- 
ber of the sav laments, to the proper 
delinition of which it docs not an- 
swer, that it is against ail reason, 
and without an, warrant* of Scrip- 
ti 4 'e, to keep the innocent party 
bound to the restraining power of 
that contract, the ends and advan- 
tages ot which are cancelled by the 
trespass of another. 

We now come to enquire how 
those words arc to be understood 
which say, “ that whoso marrieth 
hf-r Ihnt is pifl away coinmitteth 
adultery.*' Is It not reasonable then 
to suppose, that our Lord having 
conteu^lattd tlie case where a man 
pultetb away liis wife without cause 
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of adultery, and having shewn what 
his offence will thereby be, that he 
goes on to declare what shall happen 
in the same case wit^ respect to the 
woman also, if anotlier take her to 
wife, the bond of marriage not hav- 
ing been properly dissolved ? Or are 
we, as some have contended, to un- 
derstand our Lord as proposing a 
new matter in the latter clause, and 
without reference either to sutftcient 
or insufficient causes of divorce, to 
say, that “ whosoever rnarrieth a 
w^oman that i*? put aw'ay, committeth 
adulterv 

If we take the first construction, 
tfie whole sentence has a clear con- 
nection, and the sense is supplied 
by one word, which appears to fall 
in so naturally with the context, 
affd with the main scope of our 
Lord’s determination, that it can 
scarcely be refused. The passage 
then will run thus : “ I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his 
wife, except it be for the cause of 
fornication, and shall marry another, 
conimitteth adultery ; and whoso 
rnarrieth her that is (so ) put away, 
doth commit adultery.” If we take 
the other interpretation, the passage 
must be sup])lied thus : “ I say 
unto you, whosoe^er shall put away 
his wife, except it be for the cause 
of fornication, and shall marry ano- 
ther, committeth adultery ; and 
whoso rnarrieth her that is put away 
(for any cause) doth commit adul- 
tery." The passage certainly will 
admit of being paraphrased in either 
way ; but without contending that 
according’ to the former method of 
construction the sense is much more 
easy and connected, (the whole case 
of the man and woman in one in- 
stance, namely, that of undue di- 
vorce, being thereby fully stated,) 
we may pass on to prove that the 
latter interfiretation cannot be the 
true one, since it involves in it a 
contradiction. It Appears then to 
be impossible that our Lord could 
mean that whosoever rnarrieth her 
that is put away'/or any com- 

mitteth adultery, since he had just 


admitted that the bond of marriag? 
mighb be broken by adultery, and 
so come to Ue dissolved. Accord- 
ingly where divorce takes place for 
that crime which involves the breach 
of the matrimonial contract, ,;^nd is 
followed by its legal dissolution, it 
is impossible that either party should 
commit adultery against the other 
by a subsequent marriage, unless 
they can offend against a tie which 
Iras been cancelled. Take it thus, 
there can be no adultery where there 
is no matrimonial obligation : there 
is no matrimoniai obligation between 
parties justly and lawfully divorced : 
it follows that there can be no adul- 
tery with reference to th<‘ former tie 
by a marriage with her that is pro- 
perly divorced. The only objection 
that can be apprehended, must he 
made to the minor proposition, that 
there is no matrimonial obligation 
between parties rightfully divorced. 
Some appear to think that there is, 
and the canonical device of divorce 
amensd et thoro seems to he ground- 
ed upon that conceit; for the refu- 
tation of which the former argu- 
ments advanced iu this discourse 
may be sutficient. They who jire- 
tend further, that our Lord might 
not mean to extend the same right 
to the wc*nian that be does to the 
man, either of ciainiiiig divorce upon 
sutheient cause, or of exercising 
freedom in a second marriage upon 
such release, should produce good 
reasons for what they say, but cer- 
tainly they will jiot find them in any 
of the passages of Scripture which 
have been considered. 

There is another text which should 
not be passed over. St. Paul says, 
** but unto the married I comitland, 
yet not 1 but the Lord, let not, the 
wife depart from the husband : but, 
and if she depart, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her 
husband ; and let not the husband 
.put away his wife." In this place 
also the separation for an insuAi- 
cient cause is implied ; and then the 
same interpretation which has been 
given of the former texts will apply 
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to this. That the case of an iAsuf- 
ficient cause only is implied ma- 
nifest, not only froix* the nature of 
the matrimonial contract, but be- 
causS^the Apostle expressly refers 
to ojir Lord’s determination, who 
excepta^adultery and allows divorce 
upon it. This passage of St. Paul 
is peculiar ; it refjgrs to those un- 
equal matches which were con- 
tracted between believers and those 
who were ’not converted, in which 
case his advice was against separa- 
tion : and he goes on to speak of 
cases of desertion, and more espe- 
cially of cases where the wife, be- 
ing a Christian, is deserted by an 
unbelieving husband. In treating of 
this point the Apostle determines 
that i/nder such circumstances the 
wife is not btmnd, but b<!conies free 
after such desertion, in which she is 
left without the power of remedy: 
1 Cor. vii. 15. “ if the unbelieving 
depart, let him depart; a brother or 
a sister IS not under bondage in such 
cases.'’ And this is reconciled to our 
Lord’s judgment, (yhich restrains 
the dissolution of the marriage tie 
to the case of adultery,) by the 
disparity (d’ the instances regarded ; 
our Lord treating of Nouluntary di- 
vorce between parties bound by the 
same law', and luuing the same re- 
medy, and the Apostle treating of 
desertion which brings an involun- 
tary dissolution on the bond of mar- 
riage, with res[»ect to the parly who 
is left, and who remains without the 
power of remedy against one who 
does not acknowledge the same law', 
and who, according to the vices 
practised coiiiiiionly by unbelievers 
iu that age, not only assumed his 
liberty, but probably formed new 
connections, and so broke the raar- 
rirge tie in our Lord’s sense also. 

Having stated what seems neces* 
sary with relation to the testimonies 
of Scripture in this point, it appears, 
if the interpretation of them stand 
good in favour of divorce and disso- 
lution of the bond of marriage for 
adultery, that both parties remain 
free; and even the guilty party is 


incapable, from thenceforth, of of- 
fending against an engagement which 
is .utterly dissolved. It will follow^ 
too, that no human law can be com- 
petent to deprive the innocent party 
of the benefit and remedy which lie 
open to him by the law of God and 
the perpetual rule of equity, more 
especially when such restraint would 
impose an obligation which, in many 
cases, cannot be endured without 
the ri^k of moral detriment. In 
sii^h case a man may be compelled 
to submit to civil penalties, but he 
cannot be bound by any tie of con- 
science. The same reasoning will 
apply as in the case of forced c<?li- 
bacy, which no human law, w'hether 
imposed by the civil or the spiritual 
ruler, can fasten on the conscience ; 
because it is against the law of 
and the privileges of his covenant, 
as well as the perpetual ground of 
equity, and because, in many cases, 
it would bind to sin. But it will not 
follow', from any thing which has 
been here oUered, that there may 
not be sulficient reason to suppose 
that our Lord did not intend to 
gi\e liberty to the guilty party to 
contract a new connection w'lth the 
partner of the crime ; for this, also, 
seems to be against the perpetual 
ground of equity, which cannot be 
thought to suft'er guilty persons to 
profit by their own crime. If we* 
may not franu^aiiy presumption or 
conjecture condteUng what might 
be our Lord's intention in this re- 
spect, yet it appears to be both 
politic and just that such marriages 
should be restrained. Many strong 
reasons plead for such restraint. 
An encouragement is held out, by 
the contrary practice, to deliberate 
schemes of adultery and divorce ; 
not to luentiou the disgusting incon- 
sistency of admitting persons par- 
taking in the same crime to the 
privileges of a sacred union, founded 
in the shamefcl dissolution of a 
former tie. H* the restraint alluded 
to were imposed, there would still be 
left a vemody for that inability, which 
might be pleaded, for submitting to 
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the ties of coHtiiiencc for the time 
to come. The Jibertx wojild remain 
A>r the separated parlies to iiuirry 
with any but the nartiier of the 
crime. Nor d(»es it se<'ni that a 
restraint upon the auiity party, for- 
bidding him to marry with the 
partner in offence, if it were enacted 
in the way of pimishmeiit, could be 
accounted too severe, though it may 
be open to inconvenience and ob- 
jection, since, for many ages, both 
by the divine law and among the 
heathen, the frirne of adultery was 
punished by an ign "iiinions death. 

SECTION IT. 

TfiE opinions of divines, both aii- 
tient and modern, hii- been very 
various on the subject treated iu the 
former part of this discourse. It is 
evyy indeed to understand the bias 
which prevails in writers of the Ro- 
mish Church ; but from very early 
ages there was mucli difference of 
opinion in the matter, It is oljserv- 
able, indeed, that upon no subjects 
do \\c meet with earlier departure.^ 
from the plain integrity of Scrip- 
ture than where celibacy or mar- 
riage are concerned. They, how- 
ever, who take the opjxisite side to 
that V. liicli is preferred in the fore- 
going remarks as refilling from the 
exception so distinctly made in both 
places of St. Matthew, and from 
the nature of the marriage union, as 
well as of the crimes by wliich it is 
dissolved, sup|7oft their opinion by 
precarious reasons, and at best by 
pleas of charity, which may fail in 
many cases; whereas if their judg- 
ment should obtain, the breach of 
charity would be as liable to happen 
in another manner, and the incon- 
venience to the uiiofi'euding party 
w'ould be gn ater, and indeed into- 
lerable- But if the more obvious 
and natural construction of the texts 
of Scripture before cited be main- 
tained, and the lawfulness of divorce 
in the cases specilieff, as welNs the 
subsequent freedom of the parties 
be admitted, the exercise of cha- 
rity in rcconciltaiions on sinctre re- 
pentance might still be left open to 
discretion, without precluding the 


Ijbef fy so needful where there shall 
be iioyplace for eliaritable pleas, or 
wliere such iitforts to reclaim the 
guilty shall not meet with succe!>s. 

Tile lirst difference in seiffimeut 
among antient writers* appears ,cou- 
cerniiig the propriety of t>etaiiiiug 
an adulterous partner. Some canons 
prohibit this iiirthe Clergy. Coii- 
t-il. Neoc;esar. Can. 8. The doth 
canon of the Council of Eliberis 
says, si ciijus Clerici Uxor fuerit 
iiiiecliata, et scierit earn Maritus 
suns iii'AMhari, ct non ^tatim earn 
j>r()jeceni, nec in tine accipiat com- 
iimiiionem ; ne ah Ills qui exemphim 
borne coiiversatioiiis esse debent, 
ah eis videanlur scelerum niagiste 
ria procedere.” The Cleineiitiiie 
Conslilulions say “ <pii vitiafam re- 
tiiiet, legem iialuiie traiisgreditiir ; 
qui adulterani ret met, insij)iens est, 
et improbiis.” St. Austin on the 
other hand, and many others, ])lead 
for retaining the adulterous J>arly- 
Augus. de Adulterin. Coujug. lib. 2. 
passim *, where lie intimates jjIso, 
that the ScriplMres forbid both man 
and woiircin to marry again even 
after lawful divoree, but states this 
as a thing so doubtful, tiiaf he dares 
not account tlie l)reiicii of it to be 
a crime. “ (Juisijuis uxoreia in 
avlulterio .deprtnsam diiiiisent, et 
aliam duxeril, non videtur ivquandus 
eis qui exci*ptii eaiisa adiilterii di- 
mittunt et diH iiut. Et iu ipsis di- 
vinis scnteiifiis ita obscuruiii est 
utrum et iste cui quideni sine dubio 
adulteram licet dimittere, .adulter 
tamen liabeatur si alteram duxerit, 
ut quantum existimo, veuiaiiter ibi 
quisque fullatur.” Augus. de fide 
et Oper. cap. IJ). The Council of 
Arles appears to follow this opinioii- 
Concil. Arelat. can. 10. not making 
it a crime, but dissuading from tlie 
practice. “ Placuit iit in quantum 
potest consilium eis detiir ne viven- 
tibus uxoribus licet adulteris, alias 
j^ccipiant.” 

The Author of the Commentaries, 
under the name of St. Ambrose, 


* Dr. Whitby says that St. Austin re- 
ti acted this opinion. 
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makes a difference between tl^ man 
and the woman, “ non perrifittitur 
mulieri ut nubat ^ virum suum 
cacis^fornicationis dimiserit. Viro 
licet ducere uxorem, si uxorern di- 
iiiiserit peccantcrn,” for which he 
pfives n7i •better reason than “ non 
ita coiistriup;itur vir siciit inulier, 
caput cuini mulieri^ vir est.” But 
l^piphaiiius plaiuly says, that the 
liberty reruains to Jioth, t.liou‘j;h he 
regard tlie second marriage as a 
mark of infirmity. "o un hm- 

T)j fj.igc apxej-Qjjfat rtXiVT/Kraafit 
E>£XEr TO/®- •TTpopxffSU:; 1J fAOi* 

>J xscxvi aiTiac yi»o/AE»», 

^svTf^oi ywxiKi, v •^vvvi ^tv- 
Ts^cj ay. anxctTxx o 

fltwu iKK^xeff-xoB^ y.xi r-nq wroxvi^ 

fVTlet, clKXol ro ata&Bnq,* 

Kpipiuui. liaeres. 59. 

Origen declares that many did so 
marry, and were tolerated in it, but 
thinks it contrary to Scripture. 

“ Scio enim (juosdam qui pracsuiit 
Ecclesiis contra script iiraui per- 
iiiisisse ali(piiiin nubere viro priori vi- 
venti but the Scrijiture he alludes 
to is I Cor. vii. 89. which is rightly 
determined by frrotius not to relate 
to this matter : “ ad divortioruin 
qiuvstioneni non pertinet cum nihil 
aliud ibi probare instituerit Panins, 
(juani ultra mortem inariti Coiigugale 
vinciduni non extendi, ac proinde 
>ecuiidas imptias non recte duin- 
nari.” The Councils of Elib. and 
Milov, do however j>ut those to j>e- 
nance who marry after divorce. 
Concil Elib. can. 9. Coiicil. Milev. 
can. 17. 

The Greek Church with St. 
Chrysostom hold the contrary to 
those canons, and so have the laws 
of diverse states, such also was the 
judgment of our own realm after the 
Rcforiuation, until Archbishop Ban- 
crol't upon conference agreed other- 
wise * upon what arguments doe^ 
not appear. 

But to note now some of the* 
weak and inconsistent arguments 


* Vuic 3 Sdlk. Rt*p. 
Uems^mbranckr, No. 24. 


according to Scripture, 

adduced; we find the Commentaries 
ill St. Ambrose's works speak thus^ 
^si omne conjugium a Deo .est, 
oninc conjiigii^n non licet solvi," 
without a word of our Lord's excep- 
tion, noli ergo uxorem dimittere, 
ne Deum tuse copulaj diffitearis au- 
torem.** Yet he goes on only to 
speak of divorce for insufHcient 
causes: dimittis ergo uxorem 

quasi jure, sine crimine ; etputasid 
tibi licere, quia lex humana non pro- 
hillht; sed divina prohibet." Am- 
bros. lib. 8. Evan. buc. cap. 18. 
This confusion in his judgment leads 
to much inconsistency in his account 
of 1 Cor. vii, “ quod si intidelis 
discedit, discedat ; siinul idem Apos- 
tolus negavit Icgis esse divirise ut 
conjugium qualecunque solvatur;^ 
iiec ipse prjecipit, nec dedit cTe- 
sereudi auctoritatein, sed culpam 
abstulit desiituto,” whereas the 
Apostle determines positively that 
a brother or a sister is not under 
bondage iii such cases." 

St. Jerome in IMatt. cap. xix. says, 

** sola fornicatio est quae uxoris 
vincat affectum, nno cum ilia unam 
earnem in aliam diviserit : et si for- 
iiicationi separaverit marito, non 
debet teneri, ne virum quoque sub 
malediclo faciat, <licente scripture 
qiii adulterain tenet stultus et im- 
pius est." Prov. xviii. secund. vers. * 
Sept. But he spoils all by what 
follows, and vcWiiy V jp jry weak rea- 
sons : “ et (piia poterat accidere, ut 
aliquis ealumniam faceret innocenti, 
et ob secundain copuiarn iiuptiarum 
veten crimen implngeret, syc priorem 
dimittere jubetur uxorem, ut secun- 
dam prini4 vivente non habeat. Quid 
enim dici talc est v si non propter 
libidinem, sed propter injiiriain di- 
mittis uxorem, qiiare expertus infe- 
lice;? pri(»res nuplias novaruni te 
immittis pcriciilo ! Nec non quia 
poterit e venire ut jiixta eandem le- 
gem uxor quoqu^ marito daret repu- 
dium, eadem c^iiiiela praccipitur viro, 
quod si talera diixerit sub adiilterii 
est crirninc," all p'hicli is very 
strangely concluded, ihe crime of 
adultery being imputed only because 
5C 
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a marriage in* such circumstances 
may be open to some inconvenient 
^suspicions. f 

But if there be fojind uncertainty 
and inconsistency in these ancient 
writers, there is no less tluctiiation 
in the opinions of Crrotins, who ^oes 
over much of this ground. He ad- 
verts to the case brought by Justin 
Martyr, who, as he says, “ aposto- 
licis temporibus proxiinis, in ora- 
tione ad seiiatuin Bornanuui laudut 
Aeminam Christianain (pne usa llo- 
niantc legis benelicio, nuirito ultra 
fas libitinanti repudium inisit, ct ah 
eo divortit ; otta;? puj tuv a^Kr,- 

xa» aa-i^rifjLOLluv yev^cci. Scd ad- 

tur, fecisse hoc illam postrpiarn diii 
monendo j)recando(pie niijil cum pro- 
feccrat. Viri auteni scortaiitis u\o. 

‘ revn cam ob causam discedere a 
matriinonio non potuisse observa- 
tam perpetuo imei Christianos no- 
tant (irjcci ad can, Apost. 48. 
ct Basilius respons. 0. Idemque 
in occidente observaluiu apjiaret ex 
Elibeiino Can. 9. Fa'inina tidelis 
qua* aduheriun niarituin reliquerit 
tideleuqet alteram ducit, prohibeatur 
ne ducat ; si duxerit non prius ac- 
cipiat commnnioneni ni.'ji ([uem re- 
liquerit prius de seculo exierit.'’ 
Our Lord seems not tO' have made 
this diiicrence, Mark x. where be 
speaks of the woman putting away 
her husband for a just cause, as he 
does before of the ’Jusband putting 
av^ay his wife'* : and it is in vain to 
say, as some of the llomish commen- 
tators do, that if our Lord Jiad in- 
tended to give the liberty of second 
marriage in such cases he would have 
specitied it. Thus Clarius says on 
Matt, xix.9. “ quod si voluisset me- 
rito aliquid indulgere, declaravisset 
omnino, ncque rem tanti mumenti ita 
frigide pr-iEteriisset.’" But this is 
easily and much more forcildy to be 
retorted, for if our Lord btid in- 
tended to deny the liberty contended 
fur, there was m if cTi inore reason for 

* The same, liberty is maintained in 
several places of <St. Austin. Aiigu.s, de 
adulterinio conjii^iis, it. do fiuno coniii- 
jjfuti, cap. 7 . 


him to do it in specific words ; be- 
causeV he were silent, his whole 
determination^ in the former words 
would be sure to be imdjjrstood 
uceording to the known usage of 
those to whom he addressed them, 
who never dreamed of a'liy such 
restraint after legal divorce. This 
is a siitliciciit *^inswer to Clarius, 
without a word of the main reason 
which respects the dissolution of the 
tic, and the liberty \thich arises 
thereupon. 

Grotius goes on to speak in ia- 
voiir of retaining the adulterous 
party in liopc of rcqientancc. “ Esto 
eniiii dclinquerit conjnx in conju- 
gem. Dehet esse pienitcntia', debet 
et veniir locus. Iracnndia. et ul- 
tionis cupiditas abesse debent. Quid 
igitiir obstat (piominns in niatri- 
moiiio retiueatiir ea (piaiii serio 
fact! pajiiitel, nisi pudieitia sit im- 
mimita. (^no tanieii ipso casii, 
niulli Christianorurn ab altera ma- 
trinionio abstmebaiit; quod ipsuni 
ita probare \idetur Clenicns Alex- 
andrimis, ut tf:mcn non exitiat quasi 
nceessariuin. Scd et s<‘rius con- 
ciliis, Eliberino, et Aureliaiiensi, et 
Arelatensi, primb dec return est id 
licere quod imiic qmxjiie (ira*ci ob- 
servant.” Vide Clu\sostorum Ora- 
tione altera de liis qui cum Judieis 
jejuiiabant : circk finem. (irotius 
also says, “ Quidani etiam, ut Her- 
inas, putabant ninlierem post unum 
delictum, miv^ pyeiiilenti^ tactum, 
recipi iternm debere ; ;it(pie ob earn 
spem ab altero imitrimonio absti- 
nendum. Qiiam senteiitiain ex bo- 
iiitatc peculian magis ortam quam 
ex commimi receptaque lege turn ex 
aJiis, turn ex Tertulliano apparet, 
qui non uno loco ostendit solitos 
sijo tenqiore ad matrinionium alte- 
rum admitti qui ob adulterium ux- 
orerii dimiserit.” There is a pas- 
'sage to this effect, lib. qiiar. adver. 
Marcion. where Ini says, “ illicit^ 
dimissam, j>ro dimissaducens, adul- 
ter est ; manet enim inatriinonium 
quod non rite diremptum est ; ma- 
neiite matriinonio nubero adulte- 
riiimest:’' all which goes after the 
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right clew of suflioient or insuijicicnt 
causes of divorce, and seems plainly 
enough to recognize flic freedom of 
secoq^ marriage in the former case,’ 
restraining the ciiinc in new tni»n‘ie- 
ineiits to the*lat1er. (frolnis als»», 
in the ^Iteginning of his remarks 
upon Matl. v. 82, says, very |nstly, 
“ ct h<cc causa \^<leri ]>olest cur 
Marcus x. 1 1. et Pauliis 1 ('or. vii. 
10. hoc C’lristi preceptum comine- 
morantes, * verbis* utantur gene- 
ralibiis, nulla exceplione ajipc^sita ; 
iiiniiruin quia taler) e\c(‘ptione.s e\ 
iiaturali ivcjuilale* \eiiieiit(s tacile 
iiisunt legibu^, (iii.HituMuis gine- 
raliter jnuiiiinliatis.” ^ ct (his same 
writer aigues afuruards throughout 
upon other grounds ; m v'er placing 
the iutl stress upon our Lc'rd's ex- 
ception as it stands in Malt. and 
Matt. \i\, <u' upon his own reason 
alleged abo\o fur iis oiiiissiou in 
other [daces. 

Grotius seems also to think that 
the clause, whoso iiiarrieth her 
that IS [Hit awa>, coinniitleili aduU 
tciy,” must be tak<ni without re- 
ference to sutbeieut or insutlicient 
causes, at least, until ail means 
ha\e been tiied to leconcile the 
jiarties ; eiting, to tins jmrpose, 

1 Cor. MJ. 11. but, and it she 
depart, let her it iiKun iwim.iriic<l, 
or lie reconciled to her liusbaiid ; 
and let not the husband jmjI away 
his wife." Vet this pKut‘, as he 
liiinself dett'rmines elsewlien*, does 
not concern the case of jicrsons 
projierly di\()rccd lor a In each ol 
the nianiagc (onlract. He admits, 
also, that the practice, according to 
the law of Moses, was dillermit, lor 
he says, ‘‘ nec cuKpiain intcrdicliim 
crat repiidiatam duceie pradcrquaiu 
sacerdoti, cadcris ergoritenubchat.’ 
What lidlow's is iiotbiiig to the pur- 
pose, for he makes our Sa>ioiir 
forbid this liberty, and yd, applies 
the [)rohibition only to divorces for 
insuliiciciit causes ; so that lie de.. 
termines iiotiiiiig in the main point. 
Grotius, also, xery strangely con- 
struts the several iinpututions of 


adultery, i. e. that denounced 
against him who puttoth away his 
wMe, except for the cause of ajduP 
tery, and tla^, denounced against 
him that marrictli Jier that is so 
put away, as if both places signified 
no more than that parties rightly 
divorced would still he guilty of 
adultery by marrying again, because 
they are gudty of a breach of cha- 
rity, which surely is anolher crime, 
and wlticli iiniv not exist, c\cn by 
hif <‘vvn conftssaoii, wliere lie sjicaks 
of immhiula pudtcitia% in many ca- 
ses. Thus he says, on the clause 
wliosoc\cr luarricth her tbat^is 
j)u! away,” \idetur Cbristiis agere 
dc dncciit; dimissain a viro qui ta- 
mcii discipliuii* (Jusdeiii mancat, ac 
cujus jiromdc mgcniiim haberi de- 
bcat sauabiic ami be jiuts fRTs* 
q IKS) ion, (Juid si femiuam alicna 

injuria [iroculcatam, et de pudicilia 
jierielitaiitcm, mi.seiccordia motiis 
ali(piis in inafrimonum siisccpissct V* 
and lie answers that the crime of 
adulteiy must then be restrained, 

" illis, qui dimissas exci|)iebant, 
non teiitatis prius omnibus xiis acl 
reconciliaiidum jirlus iiialrimonium, 
quod ommno fuciendiiiii Pauliis 
(locet, 1 Cor. \ii. SI. (wliicb place 
he declaics clsowlitne to be totally 
iMajipiicabIc to the ca>e of jiersons 
properly divorced) aut quod J>ejus • 
est alieiiis nxoribus inluantes [ler 
diNortii.ssibinii^dssteriiebaul \iam.” 
But this is a vi ry uhci'itjin way of 
rendering all the jiassagcs in ques- 
tion, and rest iM ms tlie light of put- 
ting away ever for ad nil cry more 
tliau is consistent with the wau'ds of 
exception .so frequently alluded to. 

It also makes Uie crime of adultery 
to arise out of a supposed breach 
of charity in not wailing for tlie 
ojiportunitics of repentance. Vol 
he strengthens all this precarious 
interpretation by adding, “ neque 
alio mihi speclare videntur jileniora 
\eiba,*Malt. xipfT. ubi dicitur coiii- 
inittcrc adulterum qui dimissam 
diicit, lit sciliciT in ilium recidat 
nduluTii criiiieii, qui novo matrix 
r> c 2 
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monio spem restituendas concordia.* 
abrupit/' G rot. Aunot. vid. Critici. 
Sscri. • 

So little, however, was Grotius 
satisfied with tliese rambling obser- 
vations, that, having lost the right 
clew, he declares his own uncer- 
tainty, concluding “ ha?c de divor- 
tiis quae dixi, eo dixi aniino ut piis 
et eruditis occasionem darem rei 
diligentius cxciitiendse. Nihil de- 
finio : nihil ccrte ))ronuntio.” Yet 
such a bins had he taken, and to 
much did the words of exception 
stand in his way, that when he 
comes to coinmeiit upon Matt. xix. 
heSakes again the desperate remedy 
of favouring another reading, on tlie 
credit only of the complutensian 
edition, and one version cir* 

instead of “ nfjLrj%wt vopua 
ita,” saith he, " vetus editio com. 
plutensis, atque ita legit Syrus,” 
and then the words crapixl*^ 
vofpua^, in the other text, nmst be 
rendered, according to him, “ cum 
nulla subsit causa adulterii/* a con- 
struction wholly inadmissible. 

In Pale’s Synopsis, the names of 
Catharinus and Cardinal Cajetan *, 
both eminent persons in the Romish 
Church, appear to these words upon 
Matt. xix. 9. ** Hinc colligitur iicere 
(nempe parte innocenti) in casu 
, adulterii ad novas nuptias avolare.” 
Tlie opinion of Cajetan is quoted by 
a writer on divorce + '.and runs thus : 
** Intelligo i^trtif ex hac dcmiiui 
Jesu Christi lege licituoj esse Chris- 
tiano diuiittere uxoreni ob fornica- 
tionem carnalem ipsius uxoris, et 
posse aliani ducere to which he 
adds this remarkable testimony : 

Non solum miror, sed stupeo quod 
Christo tarn dare excipienti causani 
fornicationis, torrens doctorum non 
admittat illam mariti libertatem.” 
It is not the only instance in which 
that learned cardinal gives an ho- 
nest evidence against his own party. 


* Dr. Raynolds in liis answer to Bellar- 
niiue, adds the name of anolher tf^niineut 
C'ardinal, Catliariuiis, and those of two 
^onian Pontiffs, 
t Sir C. WolbeUy. 


iccording to Scripture. [Dec. 

But he.does not stand alone in this 
opinioi\ for Estius, who is regarded 
by the Romish^party as one of the 
most celebrated of their comn^^iita- 
tors, in commenting on those words 
of St. Paul, “ let not' the husband 
put away his wife,” 1 Corr%’ii. 11. 
says, “ exceptioncm (juem Matibajo 
referente dominfis expressit, hie 
subinlelligas and Corn, a Lapide 
on the same words adds, non sine 
gravi, ct justA caiisA.’* Primasins 
had said llie same, “ non sine just^ 
causA,” long before ; and of the re- 
formed, Calvin, Chejnnitiiis, Marlo- 
rale, Beza, who call those ineplis- 
einios who dispute it, “ contra ma- 
nifeste cxj)rcssam a Cliristo adul- 
terii exceptioncm," unite in the same 
interpretation. To which wc may 
add Dr. Hammond, who says, “ buf 
when there is just cause, that is, in 
case of fornication.” The commen- 
tary of Dr. Wliitby on Matt. v. 
and xix. 9. is no less clear. He 
makes our Lord refer to the primi- 
tive institution of marriage, and sup- 
plies the claifjje, whosoevei shall 
marry her that is ilivorccd, by the 
word (thus) : ami in his notes he 
says, that " where it is lawful to put 
away the wife, it is so to marry 
again : for 1st. such were the di- 
vorces of »thc Jews of which Christ 
speaks ; and 2iid. Christ, by pro- 
nouncing such divorces as w'ere not 
for this cause adulterous in liiiii that 
married another, doth plainly insi- 
imate there was no such dime com- 
mitted in this case, and then the 
marriage must he dissolved by that 
act which is the main point con- 
tended for in this whole discourse. 
V\e have a full testimony of the 
sense of those who led the Refor- 
mation in our own Church on this 
point, in that authentic work which 
was undertaken in the 0th of Edward 
VI. when the commissioners met by 
letters patent to digest a reformed 
•body of ecclesiastical laws, at which 
meeting were present Archbisho]> 
Cranmer, Bishop Goodrich, and 
other Bishops, with Peter Martyn, 
and diverse eiiiincut divines, toge- 
ther with the most distinguished 
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canonists, civilians, and ccoifmon 
lawyers then in the kingdom/ The 
laws there agreed •upon against 
adultejy arc very severe, no less 
than banishment and perpetual im- 
prisonment lor the guilty party : 

“ vol ilK|)erpeUium oblegetur exi- 
liuni, vel ad mternas carceris tene- 
bras depriniiitur and then fol- 
lows the title, Integra persona 

transit ad novas nuptias. Cum alter 
conjunx a'dulterii* daninatus est, 
alteri licebit innocenti novum ad 
mati imonium (si volet) progredi ; 
nee eniin usfpje adeo debet Integra 
j>crsuna criinine alieno premi, coili- 
balus ut invite possil obtrndi ; qinl 
proptt r iiitegra persona non habe- 
bitur adullera si novo se matrimonio 
devinxerit quoniam ipse causam 
adulterii Christus exeepil.” 

To which succeeds, “ Reconci- 
liationem esse optaudain (caj). 0.) 
quoniam in matrimonio suinma eon- 
junctio rerum omnium est, et tantus 
amor quantus potest maxiiiius, cogi- 
tari vehenienler optainus nt integra 
j)ersona damnatae v®niam indulgeat, 
Et illam ad se rursus assumat, si 
eredibilis melioris vitae spes osten- 
datur ; quam animi mansnetudinera 
licet nullie possit externa? legis 
praecipere, tamen Christiana chari- 
tas saipe nos ad ean^ addueere 
potest : ' and yet with some incon- 
sistency it is a<lded, ** Quod si 
damnata persona non possit ad sn- 
perioreni eonditionein adinitti, nul- 
Inin illi novum inatrimoiiium eon- 
ceditiir*/' though afterwards we 
have the title, “ Separatio a meiisA 
et thoro tollitur,” cap. 11). “ Mensac 
societas et Ihori, solehat in certis 
criminibus aOiini eonjugibns, salvo 
tamen infer illos reliquo matrimonii 
jure, (^na' eoustiliitio enin a sacris 
litcris aliena sit, et inaxiinam per- 
versilatem haheat, et nndonim sen- 
tinam in niatriinoniuni eomporta- 
verit, illiid authoritate nostra totuni 
aboleri placet.” • 

Since these remarks were written, 
the account given by Bishop Burnet 
of this question, in his History of 
the Keforuiation, lias been con- 


sulted; and his sentiments appear 
to coincide with the interpretations 
which have been preferred in. thts 
disquisition, represents Cran- 
mer as having drawn at great length 
the various testimonies of the Fa- 
thers, and he gives a slight view of 
their difierence of opinion. The 
inclination of his ow'ii mind seems, 
however, to have been clearly with 
the Reformers, who did not suffer 
themselves to he jmzzled with the 
dUicordant and irresolute opinions 
of preceding writers, -but took their 
judgment from the Scriptures, and 
from the nature of the marriage ^e. 

Postscript. 

A much valued and very judicious 
frieml, having seen these renih:rfc? 
before they went to press, made 
some olqections, which I felt to be 
deserving of mature consideration. 

He admitted that the mode of 
supply ing the word so, in the second 
clause of our Lord’s sentence, vi'as 
the most agreeable to ordinary 
usage ; but lie thought it possible 
that the case here might be other- 
wise. 

1 have only to observe on this 
head, that it seems to me to be 
almost inconceivable, that the words 
in the latter clause', which I hav® 
restrained, by the sujiplementary 
expression, same case which 

is regarded in Ihe'^loriiiei' part of 
our Lords sentence, #. e. to the case 
of divorce for insiithcicnt reasons, 
can be considered absolutely, and 
therefore be applied to any other 
case of divorce, w hether for insutii. 
eient or sutheieut causes. It is not 
to be imagined that our Lord would 
introduce a uew case, or a general 
position, in close connection with 
the s})ecial circumstances he had 
just considered, and where the same 
parties too continued still under 
conte*mplatiojjr^’ithout some mark 
of distinction to shew% that when 
speaking of the woman, he then 
passed a ’dift’eren! judgment, l^is 
natural enough not to introduce 
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new words of liAiitation or enlarge- 
ment^ where the context shews tlic 
case , to be the same ; but it 
utterly unnatural anct improper to 
omit distinctions where a new case 
is suddenly introduced. Besides, 
if the punishment of death followed 
in the case of the adulteress, our 
Lord could not take her second 
marriage into his consideration, and 
therefore it is plain that lie spake 
still only of persons divorced for 
an insullicient cause. My frieifd 
objected vei*y family to this, and to 
me it seems irrefragable; but his 
diii^ulties were more formidable as 
we went forwanl. He objected, that 
my exposition leaves the woman })ut 
away for adultery free to marr\ 
^ain. I confess it. Our Lord^s 
wo*r3s seem in some sort to imply 
this in speaking of the consequence 
which takes place w here the divorce 
was without sufficient cause. But 
here my ow'U argument is brought 
against me; that if death were the 
punishment, our Lord’s words could 
neither determine nor imply this 
freedom. I have no alternative, 
then, but to suppose that our Lord 
might respect the disuse of that pu- 
nishment at that time, or in times to 
follow ; but as this supposition is 
gratuitous, I will not urge it, but 
iet the matter rest on its own rea- 
sons, where the punishment of death 
is nol; in use ; .^tasons in such 

case are, that the divorced parly, 
though the bond of marriage were 
dissolved by their crime, and the 
divorce should follow thereupon, 
should not in justice be exposed to 
those temptatioift which accompany 
restraint from marriage, when in- 
deed they may repent their past mis- 
conduct, and may observe a new 
connection faithfully. My friend 
reminds me that my own authori. 
ties do not bear me out, for the 
quotation from one authority puts 
in the reserve of “ neinpe inno- 
centi/' where a new' marriage is 
contemplated. Tjie remark is good 
against that authority. Bishop Fell, 
in the notes to which he gave his 
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name, ^on the Epistles, speaks di. 
rectly \^f the freedom of the offend- 
ing party to tiontract a new mar- 
riage, but be thinks it the safest 
part to continue single. My frieiul 
objects yet further, t?ial 1 grant a 
liberty to the divorced ad^lierer or 
adulteress to marry, which I deny 
to the innocent f arty put away i- ^ 
an insufficient cause. This is true 
because in the one case there if 
cause for divorce, in the other not. 
The note in Bishop Fell's collection 
touches this difficulty also, and 
makes il a plea for the otieiiding 
party on a valid ilivorce to remain 
single, since, says that commentary, 
“ the unjustly dixorced ()r dismissed 
are granted to be prohibited from 
any such lilierly/’ by our Saviour's 
words, note on 1 (A)r. vii. t,'>. Nor 
can I venture to apply St. Fa id’s 
reasoning and decision on the case 
of desertion to the person imjijstly 
divorced lor an insufficient reason ; 
for many who admit that St. Taul 
allows the second marriage in case 
of desertion by an infidel, declare 
that this does not inililale against 
our Lord’s sentence, because St. 
Paul spake of niietpiul niarriages, 
which our Lord did not fake into 
his view. My friend <loubts whe- 
ther St. Baul's words imply that 
the deserted party is free to marry : 
he thinks the not leniaiiiing “ in 
bondage” nieaiis the not being held 
to follow the deserter's fortunes: 
but that is ])revented by the deser- 
tion ; and it is very hard indeed, if 
not impossible, to shew what is 
meant by the bondage mentioned by 
the Apostle, but that of being still 
bound by the marriage lye to a 
deserting ])arty. I liave looked 
again to some authorities on this 
bead. Whitby says, the power to 
marry is admitted in all the lloniisb, 
and many of the Protest ant com- 
munion. He says, Hilary and Pho- 
tius speak directly of the dissolution 
of the niarriag(5 ; to whom he adds 
(^liTysostoin, (Kcunietiiiis, and 
Theophylact. He says these Fa- 
thers suppose our Saviour’s words 
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to have respected only equcd* mar- 
riages. Whitby thinks indjjed that 
it may be daiigcroifc to aumit this 
without restriction ; but that a bro- 
ther or sister is not enslaved after 
all jneans of peace and reconcilia- 
tion hiAiip been in vain attempted, 
or the unbeliever hath entered into 
another inarriau;e^ or rather hath 
dissolved the former by adultery: 
where, thoujjfh he brinies his own 
opinion to* little dr nothing, yet he 
argues as I do for the dissolution of 
the marriage tye by the bare fact of 
adultery. Macknight dec ides the case 
without hesitation : “ the Apostle,’^ 
saith he, ‘‘ had before declared, that 
the married party who maliciously 
deserted the other, was not at li- 
berty *to marry during the other’s 
life. Here he declares, that the 
party who is willing to continue the 
marriage, but who was deserted, 
notwithstanding a reconciliation had 
been attem|)ied, was at liberty to 
marry : and the decision,” saith he, 
“ is just, because there is no reason 
why file innocent pa|ty, through the 
fault of the guilty party, should be 
exposed to the danger of commit- 
ting adultery.’^ Wolfe takes a very 
large view of the point, and produces 
many eminent authorities on both 
sides. He delivers iiis <#wn judg- 
ment, more decisively than he is 
wont to do, in fin our of the freedom 
to inarrv, referring also to the cele- 
brated F, Spanheiiu for the same 
solution. Ills words, coiiceruino 
those who deii\ this, are, liigeiiio 
iuteor et eruditione se commendant 
qu;e utenjue ad seiiteiitias suas or- 
nandas aitulenmt. Neque tamen 
adduci possum ut eredani Aposto- 
luin Ids ilesertis ah alterii parte 
conjugilnis poteslatem non fecisse 
ad secundas nuptias aspirandi/’ 
He goes on to show that the 
Apostle’s words did not militate 
against our Lord’s, but that they 
respectcil diiferent circumstances 
which reejuired different precepts; 
and for tliis reason only St. Paul 
clistiiignislies his judgment from our 
Lord’s, aiul not because it was a 


matter only of advice^ which has led 
to very dangerous conceits as to 
that distinction. He argues, .alflb^ 
as 1 have d^ue throughout, upon 
the injustice of exposing any to 
dangerous temptations by restric- 
tions which they may not be able 
to bear. “ Si ad superiora Apostoli 
verba respiriamus, quibus Paulus 
cotijiigium suasit ad fornicationem 
et ustionem cavendam : et recogi- 
temus eonjugern ab aitero prave 
desertiim, utrique obnoxium esse 
posse, heri non potest quin novi 
conjugii usum etiam in hoc casu 
liberum fecisse Apostolum ex^ti- 
memus.” And he shews that those 
very learned persons, who had 
labored the opposite opinion, had 
used Scripture words in' very dif- 
ferent senses from those coiumMlf^ 
accepted. 

My friend also objects that, on 
the ground of a dissolution ipso 
facto, of the marriage union, by the 
crime of adultery on either side, I 
seem to grant the privilege to the 
offending party to sue for the di- 
vorce, as that which may and ought 
to take place where the bond is 
broken. This must be argued on 
its own reasons, for our Lord’s 
words do not touch the point any 
further than as he speaks of the 
two becoming one by the marriage* 
tye, and as St. Paul says as plainly 
that by adiil^V:y^they are severed, 
and the union transterred with much 
guilt lo another. I feel the objec- 
tion of my friend on this ground the 
more sensibly, because^! have ar- 
gued so much against the permitting 
guilty parties to profit by their own 
crime ; and have contended for any 
restraint on this head, but that 
which may bincT to immoral conse- 
quences. I have now touched the 
chief objections of my much valued 
friend, and can only add, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that if I shall thus provoke him 
to become ycjfff^orrespondent, my 
remarks will nave done some ser- 
vice ; and I shall be content to be 
the fiftt captive chTained to his cha- 
riot wheel. 
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The observations which 1 have 
communicated were drawn up some 
Jnears ago, when the subject was 
much debated, and t^e only reason 
for printing them now is, that they 
may assist in the renewed discus- 
sions of such subject. They who 
object to our Prelates a discrepancy 
as to some circumstances of the 
case of divorce, must be very ig- 
norant of the great ditticulty of the 
subject, and the opposite opinions 
as to some particulars which have 
been held upon it by the most emi- 
nent divines in all Churches, and in 
every age. 

°There is another circumstance 
which has been suggested to me, 
which may serve now to close these 
few remarks, which are given as they 
wCre collected purely to assist in 
the investigation of a subject which 
may one day come under the revi- 
sion of the legislature, and is always 
most important in itself. The cir- 
cumstance to which 1 now allude 
arose in conversation w'ith another 
whom 1 have the happiness to num- 
ber, among those with whom 1 can 
coQvinunicate with confidence upon 
all occasions. It is this, that if 
repentance has the privilege to re- 
new a contract not less solemn than 
that of the marriage tye, even that 
by which the believer stands bound 
in covenant to his Lord ; it is hard 


to th^k that repentance may not 
restort; the breach made in the nup- 
tial boiid. ItCwus far from my in- 
tention to deny this privilege, or to 
shut the door of reconciliation on 
repentance to the faulty party : and 
therefore with respect toirttie con- 
dioting sentiments of the early wri- 
ters on this particular as before al- 
leged ; some pleading on the score 
of charity for the restoration of the 
faulty party to forgiveness and affec- 
tion ; and others declaring it to be 
part of a weak, and even a base 
mini! to put up with the injury, I 
conceive that these cases must be 
measured by tlieir circiiinstanecs ; 
by the sincerity evinced of the re- 
pentance, or the various grounds of 
palliation which it may be fit for the 
reasonable and the well disposed to 
consider and admit. 

I will add no more to these few 
hints, than to desire that they may 
be weighed according to their sub- 
stance and intrinsic value, as the 
suggestions of one who is never (if 
he knows himself) either |>ositive, 
opinionated, or dogmatical in this 
or any other point ; but ready and 
desirous at all times to rectify his 
own mistakes, to settle his ow n judg- 
ment on the best reasons he can 
find, amL to assist in forming that 
of others. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Antiquities of the Jewsy carefully 
compiled from Authentic Sources ; 
and their Customs illustrated 
from Modern Travels, By William 
Brown^ D.D, Minister of Esk- 
dalemvir* 

The Jews, low and degraded as 
they have now lK3[.:.i>me, wcac con- 
fessedly the most iaiercsling nation 
of antiquity. Not only “ because 
to them were ccAuinitted'the v:»racles 
of God” did they enjoy peculiar ad- 
2 


vantages, but had, as St. Paul de- 
clares, “ much every way.” The 
situation of their country, its coii- 
tactand intercourse w^ith those states 
that had been the cradles of empire, 
with Assyria and Persia, Egypt, and 
(Arabia, its varied surface and con- 
trasted features, its cedar-crowned 
mountains looking down on one side 
to the fertile vale of Jordan and the 
cities of the plain,” op the other to 
the sea that was loaded with the mer- 
chandize of Sidon and of Tyre : all 
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these local circumstances are stiroAgly 
attractiTe to the curious eye, aim give 
a value of their own ta that land of 
Rcvel^ioo, the birth-place of our 
Saviou?. But still more remarkable 
wjts this singular people for the rites 
and custWs that distinguished them 
from their neighbours. In tlie com- 
mon habits of life, wiiile they resem- 
bled so closely other eastern nations, 
tliat in Syria, Egypt, and India, we 
trace those Very habits prevailing at 
this day ; in all religious rites mid 
ceremonies we find them so directly 
opjiosed, that the very contract re- 
fleets a powerful light upon the an- 
cient vestiges of heathen supersti- 
tion, its monstrous polytheism and 
funtastie fihle. Of the vari<nis in- 
JunctioTis of the ceremonial law not 
a few, w'hieh uppi ur so unaeeount- 
al>le to the most acu<e reasontT, and 
so ludicrous to the prol’ane critic, 
w'ill lie found, upon iiKjuirv, to lia\e 
been directed against the supersti- 
tions that eoirupted and degraded 
those heathen countries with whii.li 
the Jews had much communication. 
If Ihey were ordered to enter their 
temple from the east, it was that 
they iniglit not, like the heathen, he 
temjited to worship the rising siin, 
but coiiteniptuou'^ly turn their hacks 
upon that ohj< ct of idolat^^v ; if for- 
hidiien to “ eat uitli tlie blood,’’ it 
was because the blood was accoiiiif- 
ed by various iiealhen nations the 
food of <l;eino )», with whom tliey 
thus had communion ami became 
prescieivt of futurity ; if “ lo seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk,” it was !)e- 
cause the animal as thus aeeoiin;< il 
lo be an ai c<^j)tahle sacrifice to the 
Dii Ilustici; if “to sow their tit hN 
or vineyards with divers seeds,’’ it 
was to couiiti^ract the superstitious 
custom t>r thus propitialhig Bac- 
chus, Ceres, and other rural deities. 
In short, the restrictions imposed 
upon the Jews, shew forcibly the 
rpultifarioiis corruptions of the (Jeii- 
tiles; and scarcely a vestige of re- 
mote anticjuity discovered by modern 
research, or handed down in the re- 
cords of literature, but in return 
KliMKMBKANCKR, No. 21, 


throws some light upon the Jewish 
history, eitlier exemplifying a pro- 
verb, or explaining an allusion, or* 
illustrating an obscurity. 

We can scarcely open a page of 
the work before us that does not bear 
ample testimony to the truth of these 
observations. The objects to be 
effected by such a work seem to have 
been seen by its author in their true 
light, and constantly kept in view. 

‘‘ Few siilyects,’* he remarks in the 
preface, ‘‘ are more interesting to the 
Christian srholni tlian the Antiquities and 
cnstom<< of the Jews. They gratify a lan- 
dable curiosity (‘oiiceruicig a people who 
have long mailo a conspicuous figure fin 
liistoiy, aud tlnow much light upon ttie 
sacred oracles. Yet the information to b« 
obtained lu> hitheito been confined in a 
great measure to a few ; for the volumea 
which treat of tliem are, either wriUefi“lll^ 
a language not generally understood, or so 
liirgtj as to be beyond the ability of many 
to purchase , oi the subjects are explained 
in siu ii a way, and accompanied withmicli 
quotations fiom the Hebrew csperially^ 
as to i(‘ndei' the i.ndci standing of them 
difh<*idt or impossible. The design, tlicit- 
fore, of the following work is to obviate 
this di/hcnlty ‘o fir a« its subject is con- 
cciiiod; and to pri'scnt the reader wilh a 
considerable poitiou of infonnation in u 
simple form, and at a rnodci ate expeiiHc.’* 

This ohp ct, we conceive, he has 
satisfactorily attained, by in»t only 
taking a wuIit range t)f iiujuiry and • 
eondcnsiiig his materials, but also 
by adhering luminous and me- 
thodical arrangement. It is this 
union i»f accuracy wilh extent, that, 
in our opinion, gi\es it so decided 
a preforenee, lor general use, over 
every other hook in ouf language 
upon tlie same suiiject, 

“ Slioiild any Ukc tlic ( rouble, ” says onr 
author, to compare publication with 
ChulwiiiV IVToscs and /llwon. and Jennings* 
Jewish Antiquities, the book.s which are 
generally consulted, they trill find the line 
of rcsoaich widely tlificreiU. For while 
the plan of Godwin, which is very sys- 
tematio and did not allow of 

tliat diversity o&snhjcct and illustration ; 
and Dr. Jennings, who commented upon a 
part only of Godwin’s plan, profisases to 
despis? Rabbinical learning, the author of 
the present pnblrration has tnken a wider 
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range ; he hai accepted with gratitude tlie 
labours of the Talmudical writers, in the 
absence of more authentic information, and 
Tias endeavoured to make the discoveries 
of science, and the info^ation of travel- 
lers subservient to the elucidation of his 
subject. It is more than probable that 
amidst such a variety of materials, he may 
have been sometimes mistaken as to tlie 
Use be has made of them ; but lie can ho- 
nestly say, that no pains have been spared 
to ascertain the truth, and to render the 
subject generally interesting to the Chris- 
tian inquirer.” 

€ 

He has indeed drawn most copi- 
ously from every quarter, has ran- 
sacked the stores of ancient learning 
w«th unwearied industry, and has 
laid under contribution every mo- 
dem traveller in the East, w^ho could 
in any way either illustrate or em- 
Hvlitdlish his work. He has conse- 
quently collected a mass of informa- 
tion that cannot fail to instruct and 
amuse the general reader ; while the 
Theologian finds statements the most 
accurate and authentic, with refer- 
ences for procuring still more ample 
explanation upon the important 
topics brought under review. It is 
a manual to which the theological 
student will often have occasion to 
refer; and with ourselves he will 
feel grateful to Dr. Ilrown, for hav- 
ing placed such a treasure within 
our reach. 

The work commences with a de- 
scription of the ta^ernacle, after 
which follows that of the temple, 
then of the ministers of the temple, 
the Jewish festivals, the synagogue 
and its olficers, with an account of 
Jewish idolatry, sects, and piose- 
lytes. The learning. Jaws and cus- 
toms of *the Jews, their domestic 
habits, connubial and funeral rites, 
their commercial and military affairs 
come next under review. Tlie work 
closes with an account of the geo- 
graphical situation, limits, capital, 
climate, and agriculture of Judea. 
Upon these varioue tiDpics ouclimits 
will not allow us to^i^ive specimens 
in apy degree adequate to impress 
the minds of oux readers. witl^a just 
idea of this excellent treatise. It 


well^ jpnerits, and will amply repay 
the most attentive perusal. 

The^ description both of the ta- 
bernacle and temple, (though de- 
scending into calculations aifU mea- 
surements too minute-to be interest- 
ing to the general readejg^ is given 
ill graphic style, with a distinctness 
and precision tlvat cannot fail to in- 
terest the most fastidious antiquary. 
Two plates have been constructed, 
exhibiting the ground plans of the 
temple and its courts, upon a prin- 
ciple that appears to us successfully 
to remove the supposed discrepancy 
between the descriptions given by 
Josephus and the I'almud. Of the 
temple of Solomon the account is 
very concise, but though sufficiently 
distinct, scarcely perhajis authorises 
the conclusion that it “ had a con- 
siderable resemblance to our ancient 
cathedrals, which were probably co- 
pied from it. ' Ihit of tlie temple of 
Herod, which was a greatly more 
magnificent structure, and honoured 
also by the presence of our blessed 
Saviour, the a(;couut is full and per- 
spicuous. 

“ The rock, on which the temple was 
huilt, had sivcial ascensions or places 
where, after continuing level for some 
time, it immediately rose higher. Thus 
the court f f the Gentiles wits a large level 
space; blit when a person entered tUe Jill 
or sacred fenre (which surrounded the 
sacred ground) he rose twelve steps or six 
cubits. When he went from the HU into 
tlie court of the w omen, he rose hve steps 
or two cubits and a half ; from the court 
of Israel into the court of the priests, four 
steps only but two cubits and a half; and 
from the court of the priests to the thres- 
hold of the porch of the temple, propei ly 
so called, twelve steps more, or six ciihils. 
Thus from the court of tlie Gentiles to the 
threshold of the porcli there were no 
fewer than forty-right stops, or twonty- 
fonr cubits and a half of elevation. Con- 
sequently, as the outer wail of the court 
pf the Gentiles was twenty-five cubits 
high, u person standing on the thre^shoid of 
the porch would 6ml his feet within half a 
cubit of the height of the oiitei wall, wei% 
lie not prevented from seeing it by tlie in- 
tervening wells which stood at the cast and 
west end* of tlic court of the women. It 
is easy to conceive the effect which these 
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different degrees of elevation would have 
on the beholder. The man of taste ^ouldf 
be struck with the ideas of graDdeu|pwhich 
they excited ; and the pil^s soul would 
perhaps be reminded of the necessity of 
risfug fr3m one degree of grace unto ano- 
ther, until he reached his father’s house.” 

V, 

Such was the splendid situation 
of the temple and itg courts, which 
occupied tlic whole summit of Mount 
Moriah. Nor were either the ma- 
terials or the workmanship unworthy 
of the site. For the temple itself. 

Was built of white marble, beauti> 
fully variegated, and witli stones of large 
dimensions, some of them tweuty-five 
cubits (forty-four feet) long, eight cubits 
high, and twelve cubits tliick;” 

While in the court of the Gen- 
tiles were several rows of pillars also 
of white marble, a large number of 
which were about eighty feet high 
and above thirty feet in circumfer- 
ence ; of which says Josephus “ the 
effect was incredible to tliose who 
nevor saw thtMii, and an amazement 
to those who did.^' What was the 
amount of the sum expended upon 
this structure does not appear; but 
the lowest calculiitiou of that ex- 
pended upon Solomon’s temple, 
which was greatly inferior, is 
je7,(l87,701. Ill the course of liiese 
descriplions are introduced various 
remarks illuslrating texts of Scrip- 
ture ; from whicli we select the two 
following. 

Persons stoned to death, commonly 
received tlieir doom in tlie following man- 
ner: they were bront;ht to a little emi- 
nence without the city, two cubits high, 
with tlicir hands bound, where was a large 
alone at bottom, and when four cubits 
from it, they received the stupifying 
draught, were stripped almost naked and 
dashed liackwards, by the first witness who 
had condemned tlieni, on the stone at the 
bottom of the eminence; it not killed by 
that, tlie second witness was ready with 
another laige stone, to throw it upon their 
breasts while they lay ; and if still alive 
after all this, the people present rushed 
forward and stoned them with stones till 
they died. This may lead us to understand 
what is meant by tlie witnesses laying 
down tlicir garments or upper robc5| at 


SaaPs feet, when they were goi^ to atone 
Stephen ; and also what our Saviour meant 
when he ^id, Whosoever shall fall upon 
this *itone shall be broken, and on whoso- ^ 
ever it shall fall, it will grind him to pow- 
der.” (Vol. i. p. Too.) 

It is curious that Dr. Brown, 
without his usual accuracy, here 
omits ail important circumstance of 
illustration, w hich he elsewhere men- 
tions, (vol. ii. p. 180.) “ That the 
witnesses who condeirmed the cii- 
mif|gl also stripped themselves of 
their upper garments :'*^and likewise 
declares that the “ eminence was 
twice the height of a man,” a cir- 
cumstance evidently at variant 
with his other statement. The other 
illustration which we mentioned is 
the following : 

“ Sometimes, in notorious offences, 
they tied slrarp bonei*, pieces of lead, or 
thorns to the end of tlic thongs, called by 
the Greeks flagra 

taxillata: but in the scriptures they arc 
tei med scorpims : and it is to them that 
Kehoboam alluded when he told the Is- 
raelites that his government would be 
more strict tbau his father’s: my father 
chastised you with rods, but I will correct 
you with scorpions.” Vol. i. p. *18. 

The account of the celebration of 
the passover, botli as observed in 
the time of our Saviour, and at the 
present clay, diffeiing widely from , 
the* first institution of it, is cxceed- 
inglv int(‘rcstu!^’ ; but we must con- 
fine ourselves to the following ob- 
servations, which appear to us 
equally original and just. 

It was observed above,* that I sup- 
posed the Lord’s iSiiopcr to have been in- 
stituted not between the second and third 
paschal cup, as is usually done, but be- 
tween the third and fourih ; and my 
reasons for thinking so are the following : 

1. It keeps it quite distinct from the 
pa^thal feast, and makes it correspond 
better with the hymn or portion of the 
Hallel that is said to have been sung. 
Strictly ^peaking, the paschal feast ended 
with the third c^,^hen the person pre- 
siding returned {banks. There was neither 
any of tlie paschal lamb nor unleavened 
bread Usually eaten between the third and 
fiiurth cup, for that cup was iutendeff 
5 dS 
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morol^ tQ fipcomppy tUe liymii qf praiic. 
Wh4m, tUiefpro/oor Saviour took op a 
portion of the bread during that interval 
whe YBty unusualness of the act \«n(.tld 
aiTOSt tl^ attention of his di»ciples, and 
give it greater etiect. ble-ssed it, brake 
it, and gave it them to eat, as a bond of 
communion with them, and with each other. 
He tiien poured out the fourth cup, and 
gave it them with similar solemnities ; con- 
cluding the whole with the reniaiiuler of 
the Hallcl that was usually sung. Thus was 
the supper made a test of Christianity, as 
the paschal feast had been of Judaism. 
S. \ second reason for adopting ^his 
opiniQTi is, beranso it coriespomls com- 
pletely with tht follovring account of the 
institution, as given by St. Luke : ^ Jesus 
said unto them (immediately after eating 
thf paschal lamb,) with desire have 1 de- 
sired to eat this passover with you before 
I sodSer: foi* 1 say onto yon, [ will not 
any more eat thereof until (the meaning 
of)^it be fulfilled (by my death,) in the 
^laugdom of God (or the Gospel dispensa- 
tion.) And (after they had drunk the 
third cap) lie look (some of the unleaven- 
ed) bread (that liad been lef\ from the 
patsover,) and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave it unto them, saving, This is (a 
symlmlical and sacramental representhtiun 
oi ) my body, which is (about to be) given 
for yon 2 this do in icmembiiincc of im*. 
Likewise, also, tin* cup after supper, (or 
the fouilh cup,) haying, This cup is the 
New Testament in in) blood, which is 
(about to {>e) sl»ed for you.’ Aftei which 
they sung a h)nin, as St. iMutthew iidornis 
HS, or thu lest of tlie liailci, and then 
went out to the Mount of Olives, at the 
foot of wiiicb Gelhsemanc was.** Vol. i. 
p. 464. 

Nor w ill tilt! following remarks be 
less interesting to our readeis. 

• We know little of the ideas of the 
Jews concerning tlie relations of the 
heavenly boilies to each other; both on 
account of the distance of time, and be- 
cause Scripture was givoB for other ends 
than to teach men philosophy t but, from 
what we cao collect, tliey appear to have 
been nearly the same with what is ac- 
eonnfeed at present the true system of as- 
tronomy. For Jol» speaks of stretching 
nut the nortli over tho empty place, and 
h^giug the earth upon nothing. Tim 
diurnal ami annual motions of the earth 

arc not oply hinted at, |^pt con tamed, in 
the word by which they described that 
body. For inw arels, the eartli, is derived 
fiom w retSf a wheel, which ntft only 
kMvea round its own axis, but has a pio- 
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gres^vo tnotioB Uko Hiat of the earth 
r^iiiidothe son.-'U Uth been oltjeetisd, 
that thwe are parts of Scripture which 
8|ieak of the slaCility of tlie earth, and of 
the motion of Uie sun and heavenly bodies. 
But it may be answered, that s8cli 
pressioiis might only havo^en used in ac- 
commodation to visible appearm'ces; and 
as tliey aie still used by plulMopbers in 
their oomnioii conversation every day, who 
talk of the rising find setting of the siin, 
and of the staliility of the eaith, as readily 
as ihe unlettered peasant. — From the hints 
given 118 in the boolcof Job, one would be 
iiicliuod to consider the system of Pytba- 
goms, or, as it is uow called, of Coperni- 
cus, as only n more complete develope- 
ment of that which was anciently known 
to that J^ati iarcli. Perhaps, also, the same 
belief was entertained by tlie more intelli- 
gent among the Jews, in the earlier pe- 
liod of their history, vvlio draw their intor- 
niatioii from tlie sacred oracles^* rather 
than from tlie ei roiieous and extravugoiit 
cosmogonies of their liciithen iieigliboiini- 
And who knows but tlie phiiosopheis who 
went to the East in seaicli of truth may 
have received, while in theii neighbour, 
hood, lluwe hints which, when reported to 
otiicrs, or improved by themselves, may 
have laid the foundation of those theories 
which Imvc excited the odniiration of pos- 
UiilY ? One Ihin^J is certain, tliat P);luigo- 
las liaielled into Eg)pl and Chaldee in 
quest of knowledge , tliat he resided in 
liiose count! les for main years, that In 
passing and ippas.sirig to Chaldea he c<juld 
icaicfdy fail to become acquainted with so 
Miigiilai a ^)eu{de us the Jews; and it is 
not unlikely that tlie liiiils lie may have re- 
ceived of their political, leiigioub, and 
astronomical s) stems, may have served to 
pci feet those views which he was aftci- 
wards pleased to comimmicnlo to the 
world. If the above reasoning be true, 
the land of Canaan has been tlie cradle 
both of religion and philosophy : and from 
it, as from a centre, have the rays of 
science and religion diverged among Uie 
nations.” 

After various other argmiieiits in 
support of this theory, he observes 
tliat, 

** The system of Pythagoras consisted in 
j)lacing the sun in the centre, aiul making 
all the planets revolve round it in dllipu- 
Oai orbits. Neither Greece nor Koine, 
however, were prepared to receive il. 
And it was accordingly su|)crseded by one 
diametrically opposite, which was broached 

by Ptotlejny.’*' 
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In « Note, he remarks that , 

The achool of Pythagoras was no stranger 
tp that declination of tli^eartlf & dkis from 
a perpendicular to its orbit, on which the 
seasonsadepend, Tims Philolaus tlionght 
Tvi> yviff xoxA^ grtf$(ptftff9en Trtpt to 
KUTo, xvxXov Xo^ov tliat the earth was 
earned rohind the lire or sun, in an oblique 
circle. (Plutarch de Plac. lib. 3. cap. 13.) 
And Aristarchus taug|^ tliat the heaven 
was immoveable, t|fiXtTTtada» Kotra^ 

KVkXU T7j¥ yvi»^ OCfA» tLOLi HCipi TOP 

avTPii a£o»aw^vtf/[xivrii% but that the earth 
nio\ed in an oblique, ciicie, revolving at 
the same time round its own axis.’’ 
(Plutarch dc Facie in Orbe Luucc, tom. ‘j, 
p. 933.) 

Of the modes of living among 
the ancient Jews, tlie nature of their 
habitations, their private and domes* 
tic habits, since little is recorded in 
history, little can be said with cer- 
tainty by our author ; hut as the 
customs of the East are proverbially 
fixed almost without shadow’ of 
change, lie supj)oses them to re- 
semble those ol the [ircseiit inha- 
bitants of Palestine and of the 
neighbouring countries. U]K*n this 
priiieijuil he goes u#a >iew of ilicm 
1>Y reference to modem travclleis, 
and by a variety of extracts so judi- 
ciou«^ly selected, as to render this 
the most eiilcitaining part of the 
whole wuik. With a lt:w ol such 
extracts taken at random,' with this 
only peculiarity, that they all tend 
to illustrate portions of lioly Writ, 
we shall close these remarks. 

“ The same person wbo mentioneil to 
the autlioi- of tins work tiie scoopiia: out 
80 many* pounds of eyes, as a Persian 
punisliment, in the case of rebellion, also 
added, that for the same offence, a p>ia- 
inid of heads, ol' a certain iiiiiiiber of feet 
in diameter, is soiiietimes exacted, (like 
tlie two heaps winch Jehu made of the 
heads of the seventy sons of Ahab, 2 Kings 
X. 0.) and so indifferent are the execiitioii- 
ers to the distress of others, tliat they will 
select a head of peculiar appeal aiice, and 
long beard, to giace tlie sumiiiif of lilt; 
pyramid.” 

Sir John Malcolm, in his History 
of Peisia, says. 

That when Timour stormed Isfahan, it 
was impossible to count tiic slam, but an 


account was taken of 70,000 beuda, which 
were heaped in pyramids, as lubnumeDta 
of savage revoiige.” 

^Ve are shocked at the conduct 
of Herod, with respect to John the 
Baptist, when at the request of 
the daughter of Herodias, he gave 
the good man’s head in a charger, 
to gratify the malice that the mother 
extended against him. But we have 
several instances in history, that 
such conduct was not unusual. 
Tjjus, in the above mentioned his- 
tory of Persia, • 

Seijirk, king of Persia, in a fit of in- 
toxication, ordered one of his slaves to 
strike off the head of his queen. Vbe 
cruel mandate was obeyed, and the head 
of tills beautiful but ambitious princess 
was presented in a golden charger, to her 
drunken husband, as he sal carousing with 
his dissolute companions.” Vol. II. p.^8S^ 

For a superior to give his own 
garment to au inferior, was reckoned 
a great mark of regard, llcnce 
Jonathan ga\c his to David ; and 
the following extract from Sir John 
Malcolm imty serve to throw some 
light on Elhslnrs rciiuest to have 
the mantle of Elijaii. 

When tlic Khalifa,” says he, or 
feaclu r of the SooffecN dies, he l>eqnc*uths 
his p.itchcd garnicut, which is uli hU 
worldly wealth, to the disciple whom he 
esteems the most worthy to become his 
successor; and the moment the latter* 
puts on the hol^ mantle, he » invested 
with the power of hi» predecessor.” (P. 

“ We formerly noticed the conduct 
of Shiinei to David, in throwing the dust 
in the air, and may now add, that tlie 
Jews insulted Paul^ many centuries after, ' 
ill a similar manner : for it is said of them, 
that they gave him audience unto thb 
word, and then lifted up their voices and 
said. Away wnlh such a fellow from tlic 
earth — and they cried, and threw dust 
into the air.” 

0*1 which conduct of theirs the fol- 
lowing extract from Captain Light’s 
Travels, forms an excellent coui- 
meiilafy; . 

• 

‘‘ They (viz. the inhabitants of Galabsbee, 
a village on the Nile,) .seemed more jealous 
of iii^mppesraiice among them than any 1 
had seen* 1 was surrounded by them, afltt 
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* a present, a prwnt,’ echoed from all 
quarters, before they would allow me to 
look at their temple. One more violent 
than jthe rest threw dust in the air, the 
signal both of rage and defiance, ran for 
his shield, and came dancfig towards me, 
howling and striking the shield with the 
head of his jav^in, to intimidate me. A 
promise of a present, however, pacified 
^hioDu’^ P. 365. 

In his account of Jewish sepul- 
chres and inscriptions, he makes 
the following extract from Dr. 
Shaw’s account of tJie cryptae rt 
Latikea or Lapdicea. 

* The rocky ground where wc found 
thc^ sarcophagi, is hollowed out into a 
number of cryptae, or sepulchral chambers, 
some ten, others twenty or thirty feet 
square ; but the height is low, and Dever 
proportionable. A range of narrow cells, 
Aiftde enough to receive one coffin, sarco- 
phagns, or xkivDf and long enough some- 
times for two or three, runs along the 
sides of these sepulchral chambers, and 
appears to be the only provision that was 
made for the reception of the dead.’ This 
account of their sepulchres easily explains 
how the demoniac lived among the tombs, 
and also an apparent difficulty in the 
Gospel history, viz. bow Lazarns could 
come forth fiom his grave when he was 
bound? He lay extended on one of the 
stone tables in tlie family vault ; at the 
command of Jesus he sat up, moved him- 
self to the end of the tabic, slipped fioni 
it, and stood upright on tliefioor; when 
Jesus said to the astonished spectators, 
^ loose him, an<1 let him go.’ TIiuh the 
apparent difficulty is onW the eifect of 
ignorance as to eastern customs.’” 

,We shall conclude this critique 
with adverting to that singular ap- 
*peHrance in the atmosphere, called 
by the Arabians the serab, and by 
the Frencli the mirage, 

Mr. Macdonald Kinneir, in his Geo- 
graphical Memoir of the Persian Empircy 


says that the salirab, (litendJy, the water 
of the ISesert,) or watery appearance so 
common^n all deserts, and the moving 
sands, were sccn^at the same time, and 
appeared to be perfectly distinc^t, the one 
having a luminous, the other a clotfdy ap- 
pearance.’* • 

To which Lieutenant Porringer, in 
his Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sindc, in the yeefi: 1810, adds some 
singular particulars. 

** I have seen bnshes'and treeo,** says he, 
** reflected on it with as much accuracy as 
thoiigli it had been the face of a clear and 
still lake ; and oner in the province of 
Kerman, in Persia, it seemed to rest like 
a sheet of water upon the face of a hill, at 
the foot of which my road lay, exhibiting 
the summit, which did not overhang it in 
the least degree, by a kind of unaccount- 
able refraction.” • 

A philosophical explanation of this 
phenomena has been given by se- 
veral writers, and especially by 
Monge. It is several times alluded 
to in the Old Testament. Thus it 
is to this, rather than to brooks 
which become dry in summer, that 
the prophet Jci^miiah seems to re- 
fer, when in penning out his plaint 
to God for mercies deferred, he 
says, “ Wilt thou be altogether unto 
me as the waters tliat fail ?” And 
the very word is to be found in 
Isaiah xxw. 7. where the passage 
which is translated, the parched 
land shall become a pool,” literally 
signifies “ the serah^ aiir, or illusory 
lake of the desert sliall become a 
pool,” — With regard to the style of 
our author, if it is occasionally in- 
accurate, nor entirely free from the 
idiom of his native tongue, it is in 
general unaffected, manly, and per- 
spicuous, and peculiarly adapted to 
the nature of his subject. 
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WARWICKSHIRE SUMMER 
ASSIZES, 18!«0. 

The King on the Prosecution of 
Newman, 8fc. v. Pell and others. 

Mh. C 1 .AHKE, for the proseentioo, said, 
tliat the eleven defendants were indicted 
for as gross ^nd seamialons an assault as 
ever came before a court. They assem- 
bled on tlie 1‘jlli June, 1U19, at Newman's 
Louse, at Strettou upon Duusmore, and, 
without ^iving any notice, entered by force, 
seized his good.s, and dragged him, his 
wife and children, into the street: and 
all this was done because he happened to 
dift’cr from them in religious opinions. 
They xw're guilty of the gieatest violence 
wiCliiii the Ijoiksc. used iiiDultiug language 
to the wife, and seized the pot, in which 
the food for the family was boiling, and 
emptied it upon the diingliili. lie con- 
cluded by denouncing the deiendunls as a 
set of village tyrants. 

The lollovviiig witnesses were then ex- 
amined — 

W'illKim Newman »‘A\Ay that on the 12th 
June, at lune in the iiiutning, the defend- 
ant, Hobday, came and told him they 
were going to remove him again ; and that 

eleven o'clock sonic of the others came 
to him. He was stand mg outside the 
house, whioii was locked with a padlock 
outside, and his tauiii} vvcie inside. The 
parish otHcers commanded him to unlock 
the door: he icfused, saying, that his 
Louse was his castle ; the constable ordcr- 
dered Hobday to break open the door; 
he obeyed, and they entered. In a few 
iiimutes witness toliowed, and found his 
wife faindiig, and the cliildrcn ciyiiig 
lound her. They proceeded to pull down 
his good^, and loaded them on a waggon, 
and took them away. One of them, John- 
son, set fire to Ins wife’s clothes. A child 
was up stairs on a bed; they pulled down 
the bed, swore at his wife, and dragged 
her and two children out of the house in a 
shameful manner; cue was thrown down, 
and also the wife, and there were some 
victuals being cooked for dinner, which 
weie taken off tlic tire by Jolmson, anfl 
part was emptied upon the dunghill. 

On his crosK-exaniiiialioD, lie said, thaj 
he did not himself assist his wife when she 
fainted. He had been in the house five 
weeks; was put in by the paiisli officers ; 
had resided a yeai and a lialf m a former 


house, into which he was also put by tlie 
officers. He had paid no rent for either 
house; he had licensed them both for 
preaching. 

Mr. Baron Garrow here said, that New- 
man, having been put in by the parisli, 
might be removed by them ; and he was 
evidently the tool of a third party ; but^ 
al^the desire of Mr. Clarke, the case pro- 
ceeded ; and Newman further stated, that 
he did not know whether there was a work- 
house in the parish, but afterwards he ad- 
mitted that there was none ; and also t^t 
he had licai d of tlie intention to remove mm 
from Ins wife, the night before. He had some 
friends with him on the l2tli, who came 
from VVooIstou by chance. He did not 
know the waggon and horses that |oq|^ 
aw'ay his goods j his goods were taken to 
anothei house, a bettei one; he went to 
it the same evening, to fetch some of tliem 
away. He went up stairs, and saw his beds 
set up ready for use ; and he was not re- 
fused admittance, nor pi evented taking 
his good'* away : he did not live in the 
house, but took lodgings in the parish for 
a while, and then removed to Woolston, 
where he now resides. 

Mrs, Nfwrnan said, that she was within 
the house, with the door locked, and hear- 
ing the defendants breaking it open, was 
alainied, and fainted. When she came to 
lici'-elf, she saw Johnson standing by her 
with water 111 a saucer, anointing her face. 
Saw Hobday going up stairs; bid him * 
touch the child ^f he dale. He went up, 
and pulled down the l>eds, and the child 
Ctinic down, she did not know how. She 
had some words with Johnson over the 
ciadle, he swore at her. Her husband 
said he allowed no swearing, and Johnson • 
threatened to break his head.. On taking 
down the grate, a « iiuler lolled on her 
gown, and burnt a hole in it. They asked 
her to go further, hut siie would not. They 
packed the crockery in the cradle ; they 
asked her to go out, if she would not, they 
should carry her: they then took hold of 
ho», and dragged her out, with the two 
child) en in her arms; one was thrown 
down on the pavement, the other was 
caught by the constable, and saved from 
falling.* She inJlk^gieat resistance, and 
hooted murder ;%ut they dragged her out, 
and threw her down in the dirt, and said 
she niifht lia there anikbe damned. 

On her cross-examination, she said,tliif 
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when sli^crecoTered ij-om her fit, her hns- 
baml was sitting in a chair^ mtd taking >ki 
notice of her. The child that came down 
sSiira in the unknown manner, was i?ot 
hurt. She herself was ^ot mncli hurt. 
The oiHcers tijied for some time to per- 
suade her to waHc out ; there might have 
been a chair to act her in, hut she did not 
see one. 

Yhomas Alien was at Newman’s lionse, 
by his desire, on the J^th June, and saw 
the carpenter (admittance having been 
rofnsed) force open the door* they alt 
entered, and pulled down the goods, and 
packed them on tlie waggon. Tliry to*k 
Hie pot off the fire, emptied tiie water and 
cabbage on the dunghill, and put the pot 
on the waggon : the woman was dragged 
ou^ her arms weie forced open, and 
one of the children fell upon tlie pave- 
ment. 

Oft liii cross-examination, he said, that 
Newman came to him at Woolston, the 
iiight before, and said he was to be re- 
moved tlie next morning, and asked him 
to oeme to be a witness of what was done. 
Saw the woman fainting ; did not see Ikm 
clothes on fire. The crockery was care- 
fully packed with hay or straw. Th^'ie 
was no meat in the pot. Mi's. Newman 
was carried out with care and decency. 
Some neighbours brought a elnir, in wliicli 
she was placed ; she fell out upon the 
ground, and rolled into a puddle of water. 
It seemed at tlie lime, and tlicrc was 
something to cover the goods on tlie wag- 
gon : they were all caiefully packed and 
loaded. He had bi'cn pie^ent when llinc 
was preaching at the house; tiicie might 
be thirty or forty present. The greater 
part came from WouKton. 

James Ke miss coiifirir-id the la^t wit- 
ness, and, on bis cross-examination, fir^t 
denied, and then coiifc^v^cd, that Newman 
came to him on the 11th June, desiring 
him to come from Woolston the next 
"morning. Had attended meetings at 
Newman’s ,•« had never preached. Mr. 
Jones, a licensed preacher, preached. The 
house was full of people, niostly fioiii 
Woolston; only five or six Stretton peo- 
ple attended. 

James Vaux confirmed Allen and Ke- 
niiss, and, on cross-examination, said that 
he went to Newman’s from Woolston oc- 
canae he heard the poor man was going to 
be turned out; lieard this from a Mr. 
Jones. Had attended meetings , at the 
house, which was regularly licensed and 
registered. 

iHr. Adams f for tiie dcfHidants, said 
that the parish^ officers of StrctfCin had 


done 'lo more than what they conceived to 
be tbei# duty, viz. removed a pauper from 
one pari^ house to another ; and in so do- 
ing, as appeareii^y the evidence for the 
prosecution, had taken the gentlest means 
possible, and used all diie care. ’iTie per- 
sons accused were the chiirchwardcns and 
overseers : they had given noticeltUe <lay 
beibre ; they ordered the carpenter to 
take down and pack up the goods, and 
every precaution wSs used to prevent them 
from l^ing damaged. The indictment was 
drawn up in a shamcfal manner ; for it in- 
cluded several persons of tile most re- 
spectable character, who were present at 
the fVansaction, but who took no part 
whatever in the proceedings ; and who 
were only indicted lliat their mouths miglit 
be stopped, and their evidence not heard. 
The prosecutor refused to inhabit the 
house to which his goods were removed ; 
but went and took furnished lodgings, ami 
has not applied since that time foi pari*>h 
relief. It was plain, therefore, tlrat he was 
siipported fiom a secret ^piarterj and that 
throughout tlie whole of thin business he 
Wds merely the puppet of some master 
conjurors, who stood behind the curtain 
and pulled the strings, 

Mr. JJnron (narrow summed up tlie 
evidence, pointing out the care and hu- 
manity with which it had bcenpioxed that 
the defendants aefed. “ I vrisli it to he 
understood,” he said, ** that paii^hes nre 
not to I)uUd housi'S to be turned into 
meeting-houses foi the convenience of 
oMier pari^lies. I am as gieat a friend as 
any iivan to religion^ toleration, but I must 
tell you, lb;it a p.iiipei placed by a parisli 
olficer in a parish house, h.is no right to 
turn it into a meeting-house ; and if he 
does so, the officers will be justified in re- 
moving liini. Ihit this is not a prosecu- 
tion can led on by this pauper, who 
never w'ould have tlioiiglit of preferring an 
indictment, containing five counts, against 
the defendants, unless he had been insti- 
gated by others, of whom he is made the 
tool. 1 am afraid, however, tlie law is 
against the defendants mnr. Formerly, 1 
should have thought it had been with 
them; and those who make new laws sel- 
dom mend the old ones. But J have an 
act of parliament on iny desk, passed in 
1619, and nor printed at the time thattlic 
prosecutor was removed, vvliicli recpiirt'S 
that he should have one months notice, 
before he can be legally removed. 'Fhe 
jury therefore, in my opinion, must find 
the defendants guilty of the forcible enter- 
ing the house, and committing hn assault 
on the woman, hut not on the c%ld; for 
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no human being can believe that tliose re- 
spectable men would assault a child/; * 

The jury gave their verdict accordingly; 
observing, at the same tin^, that tley did 
believe the assault had been committed on 
tlie child* 

Baron Garrow said, « It is necessary I 
should pas| some sentence upon you; and 
the sentence of the court is, that each of 
you pay a fine of one siiilling to the king, 
and be imprisoned till tl^^t fine is paid. 

Abstract o/^a Dill f as* amended by 
the Committee) for Improving 
the Administration of Endoiv^ 
inents connected with Education^ 
and for the better fulfilling the 
Intentions of the Founders thcre- 

of:^ 

“ Whereas divers charitable endow- 
ments, oonnerted with the education of 
youth, have, tlirough lapse of tune, over- 
sight, or other defects in the original 
foundation thereof, gone into decay, or 
become less useful to tlieir intended pur- 
poses than they might be, for the better 
administration of the same, and (he fulfil- 
ment of the pious and benevolent inten- 
tions of the founders thereof, under the 
change of circumstances brought about by 
the lapse of time, be it enacted," 

That where personal or real property is 
held in trust for education, &c. and it is 
directed that a certain number of trustees 
siiall concur in filling up any vacancy in 
their own body, it shall be lawful, when 
the whole number of trustees is reduced 
br<low that number, for the %maiiiiog 
trustee, or trustees, to make the nomina- 
tion ; and that where no trustee remains, 
the heir at law of the founder, or if such 
heir cannot be found within twelve months 
from the death of the last tiiistee, the 
special visitor may nominate. And where 
tlicre is no special visitor, the property 
shall vest, if under bl. annual value, in ttie 
clerk of the peace of the county ; and if 
above, in any three of the commissioners for 
inquiring into charitable abuses ; provided 
ill every case that the property shall be 
held in trust for the use of the foundation, 
and be administered according to tiie di- 
rections of the founder. 

Trustees may sell, exehange, or mort- 
gage, for the purpose of repairs, or of ma-* 
nifestly improving property, or of benefit- 
ing persons beneficially interested; orof^ 
administering to the convenience of said 
persons, i mediately or remotely, directly 
or indirellty/’ provided that money aris- 
Remembrancek, No. 24. 
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ing, from salt of lands^ &c. he paid over to 
the icceivepgenerdl oT tlie comity; and 
ff'om sale of chattels to the accountaut- 
genq^al of the Court of Chanceiyr. 
ceiver-general or accountant-general to re- 
tain such money (Hi he receives m order 
from the chancellor, vice-chancellor, mas- 
ter of the rolls, or commissioners for cha- 
rities, directing him to pay the same to 
trustees. And such order shall not be 
made niitil persons making it be satisfied 
tliat the provisions of this act have been 
complied with : and in case they are not 
complied with, the aforesaid chancellor, 
dec. may order a repayment of the money 
to file purchasers of cliarity estates,, Ac. 
they having first surrendered the same 
or may order the money to be paid over 
to such persons as may bargain for the 
same with the trustees, for the benefit fff 
the persons beneficially interested. Pro- 
vided that no trustee, or manager, or visi- 
tor, be a party to any of the aforesaid 
salt's, Ac. or purchases. 

Persons having the nomination of the^ 
master of the grammar-school, (such mas- 
ter being already appointed) may, if he 
and they think fit, make a bargain with 
him, by force of which he shall bind him- 
self to teach by himself, or an usher, read- 
ing, wntiiig, and accounts, to such pei-sons, 
and on such terms as shall be agreed upon, 
beside teaching grammar according to the 
will of the founder. 

When the mastership shall be vacant, 
peisoiis aforesaid may order a new master 
without any further consideration, to make 
the aforesaid additions to his teaching; 
and, ill case he docs not so teach as or- 
dered, he may be removed, withmit appli- 
cation by chancellor, vice-chancellor, or * 
master of the roll^. 

Where a foundation is limited to a par- 
ticular number of bcliolais, trustees, Ac. 
may agree with master, or mistress, to 
teach a greater number, on such terms as 
may br agreed on; and at every future • 
vacancy master, or mistress, piay be or- 
dered to do the same?, at the pleasure of 
tlie trustees, and may be removed for dis- 
obedience, in manner aforesaiiL 

For the future, when a vacancy occurs 
trustees, &c. may fix the number of 
boarders that a master, or mistress, may . 
receive in the house belonging to the foun- 
dation ; or, if they think fit, may altoge- 
ther forbid the same; and may enforce 
their commands as above. 

Tnistebs, Ac. of endowments, &c. for 
clothing, boarding, an^ lodging, as well as 
teaching any children, are empowered, if 
the anni^l reqeipta be insufficient to 
5 £ 
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coniplbh Ihr pnipose uf tlie founder^ in 
rospectb of the Diuiiher of persons to be 
clothed, or in any other respect, to 
apply those leceipts solely to teaching 
reading^ writing, and accounts ; and they 
may sj^ the lands, the purpose of 

benefiting the school hereby allowed to he 
established for reading, wilting, and arith- 
metic ; such sale being made according to 
the directions herein contained^ 

From the passing of tliis act, no per* 
sonal estate whatever shall be assigned oi 
bequeathed to any person or body what- 
soever, for the purpose of boarding, lodg* 
ing, clothing, or otherwise, in whole or in 
])art supporting any person under twifbty- 
one Jeais of age, in any school or hospital, 
,or 111 any otlior manner, unless such per- 
sonal estate, other than stock in the pub- 

funds, be transferred by deed at least 
twelve iiioiiths before tlfC death of tlic 
donor, and be enrolled in chancery uitliin 
six months after the execution of the deed : 
and unless, in case of stock, it be traiis- 
•^ter.'od at least six months befoie death of 
donor : and unless said deeds be made to 
lake effect in possession, and do not con- 
tain any power of revocation what'^oever. 
And all other gifts and bequests of such 
estate as aforesaid, for purposes afoicsaid, 
shall, from tiic passing of this act, be null 
and void. 

Where property, real or personal, has 
beougivcu for the education of youth, and 
no sriiool has bren endowed with the 
same; the poisons po>.sts''ing the legal es- 
tate therein may convey, <Scc, the same, to 
the incumbent and churciiwardens of any 
parish or cliapelry, for the benefit of the 
inliabitaiila of which inch property was 
given ; upon trust, to apply the rents, ^c. 
of the same to the support of any school, 
founded under the provii^ion of the Act 
for the better pio>idiiig the means of edu- 
cation for his Majesty’s subjects;” pio- 
vided that the persons for whose benefit 
such property was intended, shall be taught 
for nothing at the said school. 

Where pfhpcrfy, real or personal, has 
been given for the education of yoiitli, in 
^^>n)e school situated in another parish than 
that m wliieh they reside, it shall be lawful 
for irusiees to direct tliat the persons for 
whose benefit such property was bequeath- 
* ed, shall be taught at the school to be 
piovided for tlie parish in which they re- 
side, under the aforesaid Act; paying to 
the muster sucli siini as was directed to be 
paid to the school \vheie;,thc persons were 
directed to attend. ' « 

Governors of any fauiidation for the 
f'diica^pQ of youtl^ viith consent ^f tius- 
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tees of same, and of officiating idinitter of 
the" parish in which the school so founded 
is situated, or five householders, or of two 
actin^justiccsifinay apply to Quarter Ses- 
sions, to put such school upon the footing 
of a parochial scliool, under thcPaforcsaid 
Act; save and except as regards the 
choosing of a master; and Qinirtcr Ses- 
sions, if they tliiflk At, may order accord- 
ingly, and direct a salary to be paid to 
the master, of nt\t less than 20/. or more 
tlian ; with an allowance of from 4/. 
to 8/. for a garden ; and may order neces- 
sary repairs or alterntiors ; and such 
school shall, except as before excepted, 
be^n all respects on the same footing a*) 
the parochial schools under the aforesaid 
Act. 

The appointment of master to remain 
where it is at prt senl fixed, provided that 
the special vMtor, or, if there be none, 
tlie oidiiiaiy appiove of the appointment, 
and lliat the iiiaHter conform to Mic afore- 
said Act and this Act. 

When Qii.iiter Sessions shall liavc grant- 
ed the desire of such application, trustees 
may transfer the legal estate to the incum- 
bent and chiirchwai dens of the parish m 
which the school is kept, upon trust to 
perform the conditions of the foundation ; 
save and except in so far as any deviation 
therefrom ih authoiized by tins Act; and 
to follow all thejbunders directions, save 
and except in so far as regaids the ap- 
poiiitmcnt of master, or any other matters 
authorised by tins Act to be cJiaiiged. In, 
case such conveyance be not made, incuiiu 
bent and churchwardens to have the power 
of inspecting the tiiistecs accounts, for tlie 
purpose dC ascertaining that the salary and 
cxpences of repail’s ai e duly paid. 

If through lapse of time, or other cir- 
cuinstaiices, it shall happen, or hath hap- 
pened, tliat the plain intent and meaning 
of any grantor, licr. of leal or peisoiial 
property, for the education of youth, can- 
not be complied with, cither in whole or in 
part, so that either the whole of the pro- 
perty shall be unemployed, according to 
tlie intention of the grantor, or a portion 
of it shall remain after fulfilling the said 
intention as far as may be possible, then 
tiustees, &c, may propound a scheme in a 
petition to the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
muster of the rolls, or commissioners for 
charities, stating how the property may be 
i^niployed in providing schools, or oUier- 
wise forwarding the education of youth. 
And such scheme, if approved, (with any 
'Udditions or alterations that may be sug- 
gested and assented to) shall, by an order 
^oni the chancellor, declaring tbs 
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•anie, fie forthwith carried into efl'ec^ pro- serving a i>aper setting forth the same, on 
vided the attorncy-geiioral shall hafie three the clerk of the peSice of thAounty in 
months notice of the scheme t^^ be pro- *whidi the estates arc situated ; which 
ponnded, and shall he Sllowed m oppose paper he shall shew to any one asking 
Uie same, cither by himself or hy deputy. the same, on payment of one shilling.' 

Wlieff such scheme has been sancliosied Any two pers9iis may present a petition 
by the order aforesaid, the persons to in snch manner, and to such courts, as is 
whom stWi order is dii^cted may apply to appointed by an Act of .NSa Geo. III. enli- 
Quarter Sessions, to put the school, or tied ‘‘ An Act to provide a summary rc- 
scliools, upon U»c footing of parochial niedy in cases of Abuses of Trusts created 
schools ; and such application shall be for charitable purposes, against any thing 
made with the same notices and regula- intended, and by this Act authorised to be 
lions as are desciibcd in the former Act ; done, (except such things as are herein an- 
and, if acceAid to, tilt schools shall be in tliorized and required to be done by Quarter 
all respects upon the footing of parochial Sessions, hy chancellor, t ice-chancollor, 
schools; except that when the whole of master of the rolls, and committee ^of cha- 
tlie expence of the school house, repairs, rilies,) or to present sucliq>etition, in nian- 
aiid master, aic to he defrayed out of the ner ahircsaid, within three months after 
foundation ; then the scheme and the or- the thing be done ; on which petition, if 
<ler ma\ point out the person or persons the court shall see fit, an order iiiayiTe 
in wiioin the nominal ion of the master made, prohibiting the said Act, and re- 
shall ve^t ; and the Quui ter SesMons may pealing all that had been done in the same: 
direct lliat the same shall he observed : the piovided that no person shall appeal, by 
appointment however not being valid, iin- petition or olherwisc, from any order made 
til it has been confirmed by the ordinary, accoiding to the powers and provisions tif 
or the archbishop of the pi ovinee. tliis Act, by the Quarter Sessions, the 

None of the aforesaid measures shall be chancellor, vice-chancellor, master of the 
adopted, unless notice has been given for rolls, or committee for charities, 
three months, by affixing to the door of When any school shall be thus turned 
the dim oil, &c. ot the parish, &c. in into a parochial sch o! ^ the name of the 
which poisons heneficially inteiested in founder shall be carved on a stone, and 
any fomidation reside, and to the door of fixed on the outside of the school house, 
any school house connetted with the same. Nothing in tins Act shall extend to Ox- 
a paper setting forth the matter intended ford or Cambridge, nor to any cathedral 
to he done, and the scheme intended to school, nor to Eton, Westminster, Win- 
bc proposed ; and unless the special visi- Chester, Harrow, or Rugby, nor to Scot- 
tor, if there be auy, or if there he no visi- land, nor Ireland. 

tor, the ordinary, shall give his consent in All Heeds and purposes for the execii- 
wntiiig. tioii of the purposes of this Act, shall be 

Notice of every thing done, and of every free from stamp duty, 

order made, according to the provisions of This Act and another Act, entitled An 
the Act, shall he given within one month Act for the better providing,” <^:c. shall be 
after ilie same shall have been made, hy construed and taken as one Act, 
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ECCLF.SIASTICXL 1‘REFERMEN I'S. 

iCicty. 

1'he rev. F. Foord Bowes, M.A. chap- The rev. Edward Bankes, IX. B. has 
lain to his majesty and the duke of Cla- been installed a prebendary in the catlic- 
rence, to the rectory of Barton in the Clay, dral diiirch of Norwich, in the room of 
un the presentation of the crown. . the rlv. George Anguish, who has resigned. 

The rev. S. C. Smith, M.A. fellow of The rev. O. EfKent is instituted to the 
Gonville and Cains college, Cambridge, to vicarage of East Winch, Norfolk, on the 
the rectory of Denver, Norfolk ; vacant prei^nUt\on of Bd^rd Kent the eldcfi oC 
by the deatli of the rev.C. R. Dade; pa- East Winch, gent. 

^ S 2 
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The hon; and rev. Frederick. Carson, to 
the vicfttage ol* *Mickleover, Dcrby^ 
•hire. » 

^ The rev, T. W. Richards, M.A. soi* of 
the ford chief baron, was instituted, on the 
30th ult. to the vicarag^of Seiglitbrd, in 
the county of Stafford ; in the presentation 
of the lord chancellor. 

The ri"ht hon. the earl of Bristol has 
vresented the rev. William Stocking, read- 
er of St. Jame.s's pari.sii, in Bury St. Ed- 
munds, to the rectory of Quarrington, in 
the county of Lincoln. 

The rev. George Pickard, j«n. domestic 
chaplain to the lord de Diinstanville, co 
the vijj^arage of Staanhold upon Arrow, 
Herefordshire, tipon tlie presentation of 
the lord chancellor. 

The rev. Robert Gibson, chaplain to the 
figfct hon. lord Milton, to the perpetual 
curacy of the Holy Trinity, Preston. 

The rev. Hugh Hodgson, A B. of Ca- 
tberine-hall, Cambridge, to the vicarage 
ofldinistoii and chapelry of Porton; void 
by tlife resignation of tlie rev. Thomas Da- 
vies. 

The rev. J. Dupre, D.D. rector of Bow 
Brickhill, and vicar of Mentmore, Bucks, 
to the rectories of Toynton All Saints and 
Toynton St. Peters, near Spilsby. 

The hon. and rev. H. \\"atson, to the 
rectory of Carlton, in Not tbamptonshire, 
on the resignation of the rev. S. Heyrick ; 
patron, sir J. H. Palmer, hart. 

The rev. John Maddy, D.D. one of his 
majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, to the living 
of Stan.sfield, Suffolk. 

The rev. Stephen Croft, M.A. to the 
rectory of St, Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, 
Suffolk, on the presentation of the dean 
nnd chapter of Ely. 

I 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, Nov. 4. — The following dc- 
pees have been conferred : 

^ M ASTERS OF Arts — Rev. John Hunter, 
Magdalene College ; and rev. H.O. Cleaver, 
student of Chiist-cluirch. 

Grand CotviPOUNUEAs.—WilliamHenry 
Darby, Chris t-chu rch ; J. N. Harward, 
scholar of Wore ester-col lege ; rev. T. Fur- 
bank, Liticoln-coliege ; rev. John Elliott, 
Sk’. Edmund-hali; rev. Wm. Stolman, fellow 
of Brazenose college; J. W. M. Audry, 
^llow of Oriel college ; B. Powell, and 
John M. Severne, of Oriel college ; H. F. 
Sideb^ttom and R. W. Po<'’ah, fellows of 
St. John’s Gollegei ^ 

Bachelors of Arts. — B. C. Goodison, 
Worcester college; D^,R. Sandfprd, €*tntt 


- Oxfoi^d^dambridgi, [Dec, 

diuroh; C. J. Plumer, Esq. and G, R. 
Paulso^, of Baliol college. 

Mr. R. Crotch bks been admitted 
fellow of New^college; and yesterday, 
J. B. Y. Biiller, Esq. of Oriel college^ 
was elected fellow of All Souls college. 

Thurday last, Henry Hey Knij;ht, B.A. 
of Exeter college, was elected a fellow; 
and Gregory Birch Borastoii, an exhibi- 
tioner of Queen’s college, in this univer- 
sity, on Mr. Miches foundation. 

Thiiraday hist, the rev. George Cracraft, 
B.A. scholar ot'^Liiicoln cullef'c, was elect- 
ed fellow of that society. 

Nov. 18.— On Monday, the 30th ult. 
Griffith Richards, Esq. of Queen's college, 
was admitted master of arts. 

Oil B'ednesday be’nnight, Alexander 
James Mure, fellow of All SoiiK college, 
was admitted bachelor in civil law. 

Thursday last, the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Masters ok Arts. — Rev. Geflrge In- 
gram Fisher, Worcester college ; rev. Wm. 
Law Pope, fellow of Worcester-college; 
rev. Henry Arthur Beckwith, cliaplaiA of 
New college ; Richard Hauler, University 
college ; Henry Hey Knight, fellow of 
Queen’s college; rev. Rowland Ilelme 
Cooper, St. Edmiind-hall; lev. William 
Spencer Wliitelocke, Baliol college ; Her- 
bert Barrett Ciirteis, student of Christ- 
church. ' 

Bachelor of Arts. — Frederick Rich- 
ard Thresher, Esq. Queen’s college. 

Grand Compounders. — John Brad- 
ford, Pembroke college; James Edward 
Austen, Exeter college ; John Broadwood, 
Exeter college ; Charles Joseph Bishop, 
St. Mary-hall , Isaac Bridgman, St. Ed- 
miind-hall; John Barnes Bourne, Trinity 
coKtge; Thomas Tonken Hiilmc, Trinity 
college; John Garnett Atkinson, Braze- 
Dose college ; Henry Perceval, Esq. Braze- 
Dose college ; James Birkctt, Christ- 
church, 

Cambridge, Nov. 3. — The rev. Robert 
Stevens, of Trinity college, rector of St. 
James's, Garlick-hithe, was yesterday ad- 
mitted doctor in divinity. 

The Seatonian prize for the present year 
was yesterday adjudged to Edward Bish- 
opp Elliott, M.A. fellow ofTrinity college. 
Subject, — The omnipresence of the Su- 
preme Being. 

At the congregation, on the Sdthult.' 
th^ rev. John C. White, M.A. of Pem- 
broke hall, and the rev. John Lodge, M.A. 
of Magdalene college, were appointed pro- 
proctors. 

On the same day, the rev. Henry Hunter 
Hughes, M.A. of St. John’s college, and 
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the rev. Richard Dawes, M.A. of Dq^ning 
college, were appointed examioen of the 
questionists. 

Mr. Charles Edward Palmed, of St. 
Peter’s college, was on Friday last elected 
a scholar on the foundation of the late sir 
Browne. » 

The prize given anually by Trinity col- 
lege, to that junior bachelor of arts who 
wiites the best essay on the character and 
conduct of king Willim III. has been this 
year adjudged to Mr. Matthew Talbot 
Kaiiics, son of Mr. Edtvard Baines, of 
Leeds. % • 

Nov. C . — On Sunday, the latin speech, 
in commemoration of gnnpowder-plo% was 
delivered in the senate-house, by Thomas 
C. Willatts, Esq. ]M.A. of Downing col- 
lege. 

The rev. T. Chevalier, M.A. fellow of 
Pembroke, and one of the moderators for 
the ensuing year, is elected fellow and tutor 
of Catbcrine-iiall, on the resignation of the 
rev. T. Turton, B.D. 

Nov. ll, — Henry Vanne Sainbury, Esq. 
LL.B. of Trinity-hall, is admitted to the 
fellowship, vacant by the marriage of Dr. 
Haggard. 

On Monday, 347 members of the uni- 
versity inutriculated, including lord Gray, 
lord Thomas Hay, and the hon. Mr. Mor- 
ton, all three of Trinity college. 

The suh|OCt of the ^^r^sian prize essay 
for the present year is, The Connexion 
between the Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations. 

The rev. Thomas Mnsgrave, M.A. fellow 
of Ti mity-college, has been appointed by 
his grace the archbishop of York, lord al- 
moner’s reader and professor of Arabic in 
tills university. 

Berkshire. — On Sunday, Oct. 29, 
the new chapel at Eton, erected for the 
accommodation of the inhabitants, by the 
liberality of the provost and fellows of 
Eton college, was opened for diviqe ser- 
vice. /(n appropriate sermon was preach- 
ed by the rev. J. B. Sumner. The chapel 
is a very neat building, particularly the 
interior, which is fitted up with great ele- 
gance. An altar piece, has been presented 
to their native town by Mr. Ingalton and 
Mr. Evans, artists of Eton ; and a sub- 
scription has been raised by the inhabi-* 
tants for the purpose of making their grate- 
ful sense of obligation to the college of 
Eton, by furnisliing the chapel with softie 
handsome communion plate. 

Cambridgeshire. — Died, at West 
Wratting, the rev, Wm. Bywater, rector 
of Anderby-cum-Cumberswoth, and per- 
petual curate of Graintborpe, IJnculnsbire, 


He was formerly fellow of Masdalen col- 
lege. B.A. 1773; M.A. 1776.* 

Died, at Jesus Lodge, Gnmbridgf, in 
hif 76tlayear, the very rev. Dr. Williatt 
Pearce, D.D. F.R.S. dean of the catbe* 
dral cliiircli of Ely; and master of Jesus 
college. The dean was formerly public 
orator of Cambridge, and master of the 
temple. 

Cheshire. — The extensive repairs of 
the venerable Gothic structure, the ca- 
thedral at Chester, are at length com- 
pleted, throngh the exertions of the ami- 
able bishop of that diocese. The great 
i^ndows of the north and south transepts, 
and the tower, now appear in thcar origi- 
nal beauty. * 

Cumberland.— The quarterly meeting 
of the Diocesan Society for J^om oting 
Christian Knowledge, was holden ii^Bie 
Town Hall at Carlisle, on the 20tli iilt. ; 
the very rev. the dean ih the chair. It 
was then agreed that circulars should be 
sent by the secretary to the clergy qf the 
diocese, soliciting their co-operation in the 
forming Parochial Lending Libraries, 
upon the plan •of the society, a measure 
which is wisely adapted to the taste for 
general reading which prevails in the pre- 
sent day, as a natural consequence of ge- 
neral education. Every well disposed per- 
son mnst be desirous to have so mighty an 
engine turned to a good and iisefnl ac- 
count, instead of seeing it perverted to 
purposes the most mischievous in the hands 
of u principled and designing men. The 
following IS ;i statement of the number of 
books issued by the Carlisle Diocesan Com- 
mittee, since its institution in 1814: bibles, 
BIO; testaments, 931; common prayers, 
3.570; bound books, 1460-, school bookf 
and tracts stitched, 16,000 and upwards. 
We are happy to bear that the dean has 
accepted the office of preacher, at the next 
anniversary in the auturm of 1821. 

Devonshire. — A singular discovery of 
two ancient tombs has been made in tha 
Lady chapel of Exeter ca^iedral, in re- 
moving the library, and clearing away the 
book-cases, that have long encumbered it. 
The sculpture of both tombs is early, 
though they are placed in Gothic niches 
of much later date, and appear to be the 
lids only of sarcophagi. The material 
the Purbeck marble. The most ancient 
of them is the figure of a prelate, with a 
depressed mitre, a beard and niustachios ; 
the two first ^fingers of the light hand 
pointilig upwards in tliA act of benedic- 
tion; in the lAt hibd a crosier. In span- 
drils above the heads are each side che- 
rub^ Thf feet of tbe figure and the cro- 
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sier rest ti)>on two birds whicti terminate 
in the ceifire witli single head, the face 
^ which isrhuman. The sides and ends 
w wrought into wide flutes, witltout 
leis, like the fluting uf the Doiic column: 
the front is placed parallebwith (he niche, 
and the upper comer of the lid at the 
back inserted four or five incites into the 
wall. This tomb is on tlie north side of 
the chapel, immediately opposite tliat first 
described. This is likewise tlie figure of a 
prelate, and is carved in good style, and 
in much higher relief than the former. 
Tlic arms and hands are placed in easy and 
natural positions on the body, over the 
staff of the crosier ; the head or crook is 
defaceci! Tlie mitre of this figure is of a 
more recent form than the other; the feet 
rest on a chimera, carved in a style of 
sfM anefbeauty that would do honour to 
a period of more refined art. The head 
is tliat of a wolf, terminating the body of 
a serpent, branching ofl' on each side, and 
scrolling down the sides of tlic lid, and 
fi:iiall$ branching ofl' into rich foliage, taste- 
fully arranged by the feet of the figure; 
between which the head is, ?een. 

DoRSETSHiiii^. — The new church at 
Poole is nearly completed, and is acknow- 
ledged to be a very handsome edifice. 
There are to be eight bells, the corpora- 
tion having given 3001. towards them, 
llie tower is in great forwardness. 

L4NCASU1RE. — The fiist stone of a new 
parish church has been laid iu Black burnk 
A public procession was formed ou the 
occasion, after prayers had been read in 
the chancel of the old church. The site 
of the new erections is partly on the 
burial ground lately added, and on the 
^^ronnds attached to tlie vicarage house. 

Oxford, October 28 . — On Monday 
last^ the first stone of the parish church of 
St. Martin, Oxford, was laid with the 
usnal ceremonies, by Herbert Parsons, 
esq. attended by the alderman and other 
piagistrates, the rev. J. Hyde, rector; 
and several of the parishioners. 

Died, in May last, soon after his arrival 
at Madras, tlie rev. Holled Coxe, aged 
*J5y second son of tlie late Richard Coxe, 
esq. vicar of Buckelsbury, Bucks; and 
laic of Grosvenor’s building, Bath. This 
.IPRDg divine had arrived in the East In- 
mes only a few days prior to his dissoh'- 

tiOD. 

Died, at Bridgewater, the rev. John 
Sealy, rector of Dodinglcgi, in this coun- 
ty, aged 79, ^ 

Died, at Rollney llace, Cliflon, tlie 
rev, W. H. Jones, 


ter, i^cd 77, the rev. J. Lealey, rector 
ofPaadtngton, near Stowey. 

Staffordshire. — Died, at Wednes- 
bury, agdd 42, th^rev. William Tate. 

Suffolk — Died, at Bury St. Edmund's, 
aged 67, the rev. Edward Millf^ A.M. 
late preacher of St Jameslt^ church in that 
town ; rector of Kirkby-ciim-As^rby, in 
the county of Lincoln; viear of North 
Clifton, in tlie county of Nottingham ; 
and a prebendary od Lincoln. 

Surrey. — A newcluirch is proposed to 
be built at CainUerwell, under tin* provi- 
sions of the new actsy to coiituiii two thou- 
sand sittings. The structure is to be of 
bricki or brick and stone, in a thorouglily 
substantial manner; with stone decora- 
tions, blit without any superfinons orna- 
ment; and raised upon ui dies fur the pur- 
pose of a cemetery. 

Wiltshire. — Died, at Froxfield, the 
rev. John Gillmore, A.M. of Tidcombe, 
iu this county. 

Worcestershire. — Died, at his fa- 
ther’s residence, ia the college preeints, 
Worcester, the rev. William Stafford, 
vicar of Overbiiry, in tins county; and 
one of the minor canons of that cathedral. 

Yorkshire. — The select committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge at Leeds, in this county, have re- 
solved to recommend to tlie rommittee 
of the National School, and the Paruili 
Church Sunday Schools, the establishment 
of libraries upon the plan recommended 
by the Society, in Bartlett’s Buildings. 
The committee of Sunday Schools have 
already adopted the iiicasare. 

Died, at^the Vicarage House, aged 5.’>. 
the rev. Isaac Tyson, vicar of Adding- 
fleet. 

WALES. 

Died, the rev. William Rowlands, A.M. 
rector of (^errig y Drifidion, Denbigh- 
shire. ' 

iri:land. 

Trinity College, Dublin. — On 
Monday, the fitli of November, 126 young 
gentlemen entered at this uiiiverHity; this 

supposed to he the greatest entrance 
ever known. 

His grace the archbishop of Tnaro, lias 
been pleased to present the bon. and rev. 
Charles Le Poer French, to the union of 
Tranard, vacant by the death of the rev. 
Edward Berwick ; and also presented the 
rev. Christopher Robinson to the union of 
Ballioisloe, in the diocese of QooferL 
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Died, in and near LonpBn.* InMouttt-8trcet,qra»vcnor-sj|pare,Jolm 

• Broderip, M./\. a scoior fellow and tiitor 
At Fuliiam^ tlic rew J. Brooke, df St. John’s college. 

M.A. •At I A faonse, in Golldford'Street, Jn HHo 

In Kensingtofi-buildings, the rev. Joseph 77th year of jus age, the rev. Williant 
Glimmer, late Avebury, Wilts. Tooke, F.R.S. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

The Claims of the Established Church 
to exclusive Attachment andS upport, and 
the Dangers which menace her from 
Schism and IndifFeieiice, considered: in 
eight Sermons preached before the Uni- 
veisitjfcof OxfoiQ, in the Year 1820. at the 
Jwfcture founded by the late Rev. John 
Hampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbnry. Hy 
Godtrey Faiissett, M.A. late Fellow of 
Magdalen College. Ovo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sciiptnre Testimonies to the Di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, collected 
and illustrated; to which arc added, a 
List of Authors consulted, and an Index of 
Texts. Hy the Kcv. George Holden, 
M.A. 8vo. I Os. (id. ^ 

•Sermons by the late Rev. John Bou- 
cher, M.A. some Time Fellow of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, Vicar of Kirk New- 
ton, and Rector of Shaftesbury. l2mo. 
7 s. 

The Village Pi cachcr ; or a Collection 
of short plain Sermons : pJi lly original, 
partly selected, and adapted to Village 
Instruction. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. Vol. First. 12nio. 
5s, 

Practical Sermons, on various Subjects. 
Hy a (Clergyman of the ('liiircli of Eng- 
laud. ^ vols. 8vo. Jl. * 

A Refutation of the Remarks of the 
Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M. on the Ques- 
tions proposed by Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to the 
Candidates for Holy Oiders ; with a biief 
ConiHient on the leading Tenets of the 
Calviiiibtic Methodists : shewing them 
be incompatihle with the Christian Dis- 
. pensation ; aEo the Questions proposed 
by the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. •By 
a Layman. 8vo. 2s. 

A Refutation of the Objections ad- 
vanced by the Rev. Joseph Wilson, A*.M. 
ngaiiisl Questions proposed to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, by Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
I.ord Bishop of Peterb^ough, and Lady 


Margaret Professor of^ Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

A Sermon, dedicated to the Most No- 
ble the Maiqiiis of Salisbury, pfeac^glRt 
Bi^llop^s Hatrtcld, Herts. By the Rev. 
Francis J. Faillifiill, Rector of Hatfield, 
and Domestic CiiapUin to his Lordship. 
8vo. Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. George's iii the East, on 
behalf of lln> .National Schools of that 
Parish, on tSiinday, July 16, 1820, By 
Charles Goddard, A.M. Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty. 8vo. Ls, 

Anti-Scepticism, or an Enquiry into 
(he Nature and Philosophy of Language 
as connected vvitli the Snered Scriptures, 
By the Author of the Philosophy of Elo- 
cution. 8vo. 6s, 

A New Arrangement of the Liturgy, or 
Book of Common Prayer, for the Use of 
Free Clmiches, Chapels, and private Fa- 
milies : in which Liturgy the Queen's 
Name is inserted, and the whole ai rangad 
in tliree distinct Services; with a Pre- 
face, contaiimig Observations on impor- 
tant Subjects. By a Gentleman, late of 
t^e Uiiiveisity of Oxford. 2s. 

Tea Tabic Chat, or Religious Allego- 
ries, told at the Tea-table in a Seminapr 
for Ladies. By Robert Burnside, M.A. 
Aiirhor of the “ Religion^ of Mankind.” 
12mo. 3s. Gd, 

The Application of Christianity to the 
commercial and ordinary Affairs of Life, 
in H Series of Discourses, By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. John’s 
JFliiirch, Glasgow. Ovo. 8s, * * 

All Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, 

** An Apology for Deism.” 3s. 

LAW. 

A UlssertaEon, slicwuBg that the House 
of Lords, Jm C#ies of Judicature, are 
bound by the same Rules of Evidence that * 
, ar^observed by other Courts : with 
Observations upon the Subjects of JLaw 
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wjiieli have arise# tii 0ie Bill of Pains 
and Penafftes at pi^nt Pending agauut 
the Qneen' of England. By EdWd^d 
Ct^iRttau, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister, 
Profewor of the Laws of England^ in the 
University of Cambridge, ^c. bs. 

MEDICAL. 

Practical Observations on the Use of 
Oxygen, or Vital Air, in the Cure of Dis- 
eases : to which are added, a few Ex- 
periments on the Vegetation of Plants, 
illustrated with five Engravings. By 
Daniel Hill, M.D. Surgeon, Honorary 
Member of the Medical .Society at Guy’s 
Hospital, and Fehow of the Horticultural 
Society.^ The second Edition, with an 
Appenduc. 8vo.« 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

A History of England, containing the 
Blips of *Henry Vlll. and Edward VI. 
By the Rev. John lingard. Vol. IV. 
4to. 11. 15s. ‘ 

Annals of Glasgow : comprising an 
Account of the public Buiidiugs, Chari- 


tiep, and the Rise and Progress of the 
City. By James Cleland. .2 vols. ll. Is. 

Narratjve of thp Operations ^pd recent 
Discoveiies witffin the Pyramids, Tem- 
ples, Tombs, and Excavations, iiv Egypt 
and Nubia; and of a Journey to tnfe 
Coast of the Red Sea, iif'Scarch of the 
Ancient Berenice, and adotlier to the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. Bel- 
zoni. With a Portrait. 4to. ‘>1. 2s. 

Letters written miring a Tour through 
Normandy, Brit^ny, and other Paits of 
Fwce, iu 1018 : including local and his- 
torical Descripiions,* with bicmaiks ou 
the Manners and Character of the People. 
By Mfs. Charles Stothard. 4to. 2l. 12s. fid. 

Anecdotes and Ciiaiacters of the House 
of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts 
of Hanover and Lonilon, from the Act 
of Settlement to the Youth of George 
III. including an original Memoir of the 
Electress Sophia, Ac. P.y John Brow^n, 
Author of ** The Northeiu Couits,” Ac. 
Bvo. 9s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Parts 
of Mr. Nolan’s Polyglot t Grammar, will 
be ready for Publication in a few Days. 

A Defence of the Hebrew Sciiptiires, 
occasioned by the recent Strictures and 
Innovations of Mr. J. Bellamy; by Mr. 
H. Hiirwitz. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln is reviewing 
tfiie unpublished MSS. of Dr. Ciidworth, 
in the Bntish Museum, in ov.icr to a com- 
plete Collection of his Works, with the 
addition of Mosheim’s Notes abridged, of 
further Notes, by the Archdeacon, and A* 
some further Particulars to the publislied 
Works of Cudworth. 

A Treatise on such Rural Objects and 


Scenes as tend to Embellish and increase* 
the Cumfoits of the Residences of 
higher Ranks; by M Pontey. 

The Universe, in; by the Rev. R. 
Matuiin, Author oi .Bertram 

Observations on the Natural and Do- 
mestic Evils t’csiiltiiig from too low Wages, 
with Hints rc^perting the Means likely to 
render the Working Classes better satis- 
fied, more loyal, contented, and happy. 

A Letter to H. Bioiigham, Esq. M. P. 
from S. Butler, D.D. Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School, on certain Clauses in 
the Education Bills now befuie Pallia^* 
numt. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M.y and Cler, Gloe,, shall appear. , 

A, jL. ; Amicus ; jf^icus ; A Constant Reader ; M*, ; and -Ptf- 
cificus, have been recei^d. 

The Report^/ thi Exeter Diocesan'' Committee^ qhali appear next 
month. 

TJbe Communication ixom.Brae^ord^ shall not be overlooked. 

Ar Index to the second volume will be given with the next Number. 








